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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, June 17, 1875. 

Sir: In a country like ours, where all useful labor is deemed hon- 
orable, where the existence of popular suffrage renders the working- 
classes the chief repository of political power, and where the sentiment of 
the people harmonizes with the national traditions in support of a policy 
calculated to preserve, aS between employers and the employed, that 
equality of rights asserted in our fundamental theories of government, 
all trustworthy information on the subject of labor possesses an interest 
which becomes more general and pronounced as the rapidly-developing 
industries of the country increase in diversity and extent. 

This interest has been much enhanced of late in consequence of the 
agitation in regard to the relations between capital and labor, which has 
signally marked the last decade; and since the organization of this 
Bureau the applications for information on this subject have steadily in- 
creased in number. Such applications are received from various classes 
of persons—from political economists and students of social science, from 
journalists engaged in the discussion of economic and social questions, 
from philanthropists desirous of improving the condition of the working- 
classes, from representatives of labor associations, from persons repre- 
senting the interests of employers, and, finally, from prominent mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress desirous of applying to the task of 
practical legislation such data on the subject of labor at home and 
abroad as have been acquired by observation and experience. ‘These 
applications have been especially numerous in connection with legisla- 
tion on the subject of the tariff, and a review of the debates on tariff 
legislation*, for many years past, will show with what avidity both pro- 
tectionists and free-traders have availed themselves of any information 
within their reach upon the subject under consideration, and especially 
on the cost of labor and condition of the laborer in those countries of 
Europe which compete most sharply with American manufactures. 

It was owing to the frequency and urgency of the demands for such 
information, coupled with the inability of the Bureau of Statistics to sup- 
ply the same from its ordin ary sources of intelligence, that the undersigned 
was induced, when in Europe as a delegate to the International Statis- 
tical Congress in 1872, to avail himself of the opportunities thus 


*See Specjal Report on the Customs-Tariff Legislation of the United States. 
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afforded for commencing an inquiry into the rates of wages, the cost of 
subsistence, and the condition of the working-classes in the Old World. 
Instead, therefore, of visiting those parts of Europe which possessed 
the greatest interest to a citizen of the New World, he employed the 
leisure time at his command in making investigations on this subject in 
the chief seats of manufacturing industry, The murky, soot-laden 
atmosphere of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield, Leeds, and other 
industrial centers of Great Britain, was less inviting than the health- 
inspiring breezes of her hills and fields, while their great workshops and 


factories were far less attractive from an esthetic pointof view than those 


‘“epics in stone” which commemorate the devotional spirit and archi- 
tectural skill of our medieval ancestors. It was among the former, 
however, that the information needed for this report had to be collected. 


_ So, on the Continent, it was necessary to spend much time at such busy 


seats of industry as Chemnitz, Essen, Barmen, Seraing, Huy, Jumet, 
and Charleroi, and similar towns, while many places far richer in historic 
associations, architectural beauty, and the treasures of art and science, 
received but a transient visit, or were omitted altogether. 

The difficulties which obstructed the prosecution of this inquiry 
were numerous and formidable, but the success of the work undertaken 


demanded that they should be met and surmounted. The disinclina- © 


tion of many employers to make known the rates of wages paid by 
them in the different branches of their work was overcome in some 
cases by a judicious presentation of the subject and a due exercise of 
tact, while the disposition of others to answer inquiries in a general and 
perfunctory manner was met by care and minuteness in the preparation 
of questions; but there were instances in which it was necessary to exer-. 
cise no small amount of determination and persistence in order to obtain 
the information desired. A single illustration, in addition to the case 
mentioned on page 521, may be given. The director of the largest and 
most widely-known establishment in one important branch of industry 
declined to communicate to the United States consul of the district 
information in regard to the rates of wages paid in the mills under his 
direction; it was subsequently secured, however, by the undersigned, 
but only after nearly two days had been devoted to thoughtful prepara- 
tion and active exertion. 

The readers of this report will probably notice the omission of any 
formal comparison between the conditions of labor in the various coun- 
tries of Europe and corresponding industries in the United States, or of 
any conclusions as to the relative advantages possessed by the Old 
World and the New for the prosecution of manufacturing industry. If 
this omission be regarded as a defect, it is due to the undersigned to 
say that it is an intentional one. In attempting such a comparison 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to avoid discussing the effects 
of customs-tariffs upon the prosperity of manufactures in this and 
other countries. This result is foreign to the wish of the undersigned, 
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and incompatible with the neutrality appropriate to his official posi- 
tion. Had it been prepared by a citizen not officially connected 
with the Government, the course hinted at might with entire propriety 


have been pursued ; yet it is possible that the advantage thus gained 


in logical completeness would be more than neutralized by the loss of 
confidence which a work of this character would necessarily sustain if 
affected by a partisan bias. 
In the preparation of this volume such bias has been sedulously 
avoided. The author has not aspired to erect an edifice, but’ has con- 


fined himseif to the humbler, though he hopes not less useful, task of 


preparing the materials—of quarrying, hewing, and polishing the stones, 
carefully observing that their quality is good, their lines mathematically 
accurate, and their integrity and trustworthiness undoubted—but leav- 
ing to others the distinction, not only of erecting the structure but 
also of determining the use to which it shall be devoted when com- 
plete. To drop the figure, it is as much the inclination as the duty of 
the undersigned impartially to gather, collate, and publish FAcTs, leav- 
ing it to others to deduce therefrom such conclusions as from their 
respective points of view may seem legitimate. 

He does not profess, however, to be without opinions on economic 
matters. One who has watched the growth of industry and the various 
mutations by which it has been affected during a period of nearly 


forty years; who has witnessed each financial crisis from 1837 to 1873, 


and observed its effects upon industry and trade; who has attentively 
followed the course of tariff-legislation from 1842 to the present time, and 
who during the last twenty-three years has been more or less engaged 
in gathering and publishing statistics of American industry, could not 
make such an avowal without self-stultification; nor could he, unless 
wanting in patriotic sentiment, fail to take a lively interest in any gov- 
ernmental policy whereby the prosperity of our common country might 
be affected. The noble sentiment of a Roman poet,* which has been 
adopted as a motto, may be fitly paraphrased by the author of this 
report in the expression, ‘‘ I am an American, and cannot be indifferent 
fo whatever concerns America.” ; 

That the report contains imperfections the author is wellaware. With 
fewer demands upon his attention he might have improved it in various 
respects; but he has found it necessary to work under such conditions 
as were permitted by the engrossing labors incident to the direction of 
an important Bureau, and he therefore submits it to you, Mr. Secretary, 
and through you to Congress and to the country, as his contribution 
to industrial literature, in the hope that, whatever its defects of style, 
arrangement, or treatment, the mass of new information which it 
contains will make it a source of benefit to his fellgw-toilers in all depart- 
ments of physical and mental labor. In money, it has involved a not 
inconsiderable expenditure from his private funds; in labor, its cost 


* Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
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has been so great as to give him a more vivid idea of the meaning of 
that word than he had when he'defined it upon the initia] page of the 
report as ‘‘ exertion attended with pain or fatigue.” 

In conclusion, he desires to make an acknowledgment to those whose 
substantial assistance has facilitated his labors : 

To the honorable Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, for the in- 
terest which he kindly evinced in the inquiry, and for a circular 
letter to the ministers and consuls of the United States in Europe; 
to the consular officers hereinafter named for their effective aid; to the 
ministers of Germany and Belgium at Washington, who voluntarily 
farnished letters asking that all proper facilities be afforded in the 
prosecution of his inquiries in their respective countries; to Mr. J. P. 
Harris-Gastrell, of the British legation, for numerous letters to parties 
in England; to influential merchants in New York, especially to 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., who instructed their agents in Europe 
to render to the undersigned all possible assistance in the prosecution 
of his task*; and, finally, to Mr. E. T. Peters, librarian of the Burean, for 
large assistance in the preparation of the early chapters of the work, 
especially of the historical portion, and also for obtaining at his own 
cost, while recently in England, information in regard to trades-unions, 
and for preparing the chapter thereon. 


Respectfully submitted, 

) EDWARD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 

Hon. BENJAMIN H. BRISTOW, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


* But for the active assistance of the agents of Messrs. Stewart & Co. at Berlin and 
Chemnitz, in collecting a large amount of information relative to Prussia and Saxony, 
the statements in the report in regard to wages in Germany would have been far less 
accurate and complete than they now are. 
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Since the day when our primal progenitor was expelled from Eden, 
and the doom pronounced, ‘“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” the subject of labor has. been one of absorbing interest. To 
trace it from the earliest historic period to the present time, through all 
the vicissitudes which our race has experienced, would be a difficult if 
not an impossible task; and yet the subject has of late assumed such 
gigantic proportions as to demand the most careful consideration. 

It may be well, in the outset, to accurately define the word “ labor.” 
It is generally, but we believe incorrectly, used as a synonym for 
‘“‘work.” The latter word denotes occupation or employment, but not 
necessarily of a toilsome or fatiguing character, while the former, as 
Worcester’s first definition properly expresses it, implies “ exertion 
attended with pain or fatigue, hard work, task, toil, &c.”. Work may 
be performed not only without pain or fatigue, but with positive pleasure. 

Notwithstanding this difference of signification, the words “work ” 
and “workmen” will, in the following pages, be regarded as synony- 
mous with “labor” and “laborers,” partiy as a concession to popular 
use, but chiefly to avoid the frequent repetition of those words. 


ORIGIN OF SLAVERY, AND DEVELOPMENT OF WAGE LABOR. 


From the earliest. times of which there exists any authentic record, the. 
performance of the labor necessary to sustain life has been an oceasion 
of contention and struggle in human society. The desire to escape from 
this necessary toil, or the ambition to possess more than their own la- 
bor could produce, has always impelled men to seek in some way to con- 
trol the services of their fellows. ‘The simple wish,” says Maine in his 
Ancient Law, “to use the bodily powers of another person as a means 
of ministering to one’s own ease or pleasure is doubtless the foundation 
of slavery, and as old as human nature.” In the more advanced por- 
tions of the modern world slavery is forbidden, and it is only through 
the intervention of those subtle forces known as the “laws of trade” 
that one man can derive profit from the labor of another. In a more 
primitive state of society this process was far more simple and direct. 
There ‘ the wish to use the bodily powers of another,” if accompanied 
by adequate power, went straight. to its object by reducing to bondage 
the person whose services were desired. Thus, born of the rude im- 
pulses of men at a stage of social development when the right of the 
stronger was the prevailing law, slavery is everywhere found as an al- 
ready established fact in the very infancy of civilization. Among the 
nations of antiquity, the most polished as well as the rudest, slavery 
was universal; and it is only within a comparatively recent period that 
it has disappeared even from the most enlightened nations of modern 
times. In our own country less than a decade has elapsed since its 
final abolition by the adoption of the thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and it was but a few years earlier that Alexander II issued 

_ the edict which terminated serfdom in Russia. The Spanish republic, 
falling in with the spirit of the age, has but just done what the Spanish 
monarchy so long refused to do, by adopting legislation looking to the 
abolition of slavery in the Antilles; while in Brazil the process of 
emancipation, inaugurated by the law of September 28, 1871, will prob- 
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ably not be completed for many years to come. Under most if not all 
of the native governments of Asia, slavery, in some form, still remains 
undisturbed ; in Egypt it flourishes under the reign of the present 
khedive, notwithstanding the efforts of that potentate to cultivate the 
friendship and good opinion of western rulers ; and on certain portions 
of the African coast, as well as among the islands of Polynesia, some 
of the most revolting features of the slave-trade appear to have been 
recently revived. 

It thus appears that slavery is one of the most conspicuous facts of 
human history ; and its universal prevalence in former times has un-. 
doubtedly had a potent influence in the genesis of the labor question of 
the present day. Cassagnac, in his History of the Working and 
Burgher Classes, takes the position that the classes of which he treats 
are universally the descendants of former slaves. The theories of this 
writer were gressly warped by his own aristocratic pride and prejudice ; 
yet there is no lack of historical evidence that slavery preceded wage 
labor in the process of social evolution, and that hired laborers, who 
have only appeared to any considerable extent in communities which 
had made some progress in civilization and in the diversification of in- 
dustry, were chiefly drawn at first from a class which had been previ- 
ously enslaved. 

For ages the process of enslavement and that of gradual elevation out 
of slavery went on side by side. The ways by which persons fell into © 
slavery were various. Cassagnac maintains that this system, or rather 
this thing—for it doubtless existed as a fact long before the relations it 
involved were defined in any code of law—had its origin in the absolute 
authority of the father over his children. That this was one of its early 
sources there is good reason to believe, for history affords many in- 
stances of the sale of children by their fathers. Laban bargained away 
his daughter Rachel to Jacob for seven years’ service; and though he 
sold her 1 for a wife, and not for a slave, the principle of possession and of 
the right of exchange for a pecuniary equivalent is clearly recognized in 
the transaction. Xenophon, in his Anabasis, mentions a Thracian king 
who offered to give him his daughter, and proposed to buy his if he had 
one; and in Athens, as late as the time of Solon, there was, according 
to Plutarch, no law to forbid the sale of children. It is said, too, that 
Athenian fathers not unfrequently availed themselves of their preroga- 
tive in this respect. It often happens that the customs of certain exist- 
ing communities, who are now at a stage of social development corre- 
sponding to that of other communities at a remote period in the past, 
serve to illustrate the customs of the latter. Thus, as Maine expresses 
it in his Village Communities, “ direct observation comes to the aid 
of historical inquiry’, An instance of this kind is furnished by the 
Georgians and Circassians in the notorious practice which prevails 
among them of selling their daughters to become the wives or concu- 
bines of wealthy Turks. It, is not difficult to believe that in semi- 
civilized, polygamous societies the children born of wives or concubines 
for whom a price had been paid would often be regarded by the father 
in the light of property. A few would be treated as favorites, but 
toward the greater number paternal affection would have but little 
force, and such as were objects of dislike would occasionally be sold; 
while others, less bright, energetic and ambitious than their brothers 
and sisters, would be : assigned to servile tasks, and, through prolonged 
drudgery, finally sink into veritable slavery, in which condition their 
children would find themselves from infaney. If it be remembered that 
in such communities families were often very numerous, and composed 
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of the offspring of several different mothers, it will not seem improbable 
that dull or uncomely children, especially those of concubines, or of un- 
loved wives, were in many instances thus treated. 

The sale of Joseph to the Midianites, by his brethren, was an instance 
of the exercise of the right of the stronger, to which there have doubt- 
less been many analogous cases. 

Another source of slavery at a later period was debt, and the power 
which in many countries law and custom have given to the creditor 
over the body of the debtor. Tacitus states that among the ancient 
Germans the love of gambling was such that when everything else was 
gone, a player would often stake his liberty on the last throw, and, if he 
lost, would quietly suffer himself to be bound and sold. - St. Ambrose 
mentions.a similar custom as having prevailed among the Huns. In 
some instances, men pursued by their enemies or by the law, bartered 
their liberty for the privilege of asylum. 

But beyond doubt the chief source of slavery was subjugation i in war. 
in some cases a conquered territory was seized by the victors and the 
great mass of its former inhabitants reduced to a state of servitude. 
In others vast numbers of prisoners were carried into captivity and re- 
duced to slavery in the country of their conquerors. According to 
Josephus the Israelites enslaved the Amalekites, whom they conquered 
in battle during their journey through the wilderness; and they subse- 
quently spared the Gibeonites on condition of their becoming “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” for all time. The biblical record affords 
numerous instances of conquering armies carrying the conquered into 
captivity, and the same custom is illustrated in the sculptures of Egypt, 
Chaldea, and Assyria. The Egyptian king Sesostris,* returning from a- 
successful expedition through many nations, extending as far as Scythia 
and Thrace, is described as bringing back vast numbers of captives, 
whom, according to Herodotus, he employed “ in collecting the immense 
stones used in the construction of the temple of Vulcan,” and in digging 
“those vast and numerous canals by which Egypt is intersected.” An 
inscription on one of the winged bulls found among the ruins of Nineveh 
states that 205,000 Arameans were carried into captivity by the Assyr- 
jan king Sennacherib in a single raid; and according to the inscription 
on the Bellino cylinder, the aggregate number of prisoners of war car- 
ried into Assyria by the same monarch in three other expeditions ex- 
ceeded 600,000. Of the vast number of people reduced to slavery 
under this monarchy alone some conception may be formed when 
it is remembered that the reigns of many of the Assyrian kings 
were almost an uninterrupted succession of sanguinary campaigns. 
Thus Hsarhaddon, who, according to Rawlinson, reigned from 680 to 
667 B. C., made, during that period of thirteen years, no less than ten or 
twelve great military expeditions, including one into Hgypt Ea one 
into the interior of the Arabian peninsula. 

The Medo-Persian monarchs appear to have followed the same cus- 
tom to a considerable extent in the wars by which they attained the 
hegemony of ‘Asia. Herodotus tells us that, on the capture of Eretria, 
its inhabitants were made slaves under the orders of Darius (Hystaspes,) 
which orders appear to have extended to all other prisoners of Greek 
nationality. The women and children of Miletus were also carried into 
Slavery by the Persians during the reigh of the same ruler.tj Among 


* Two or more kings are confounded by the Greek writers under this name. 

tIt was so, also, with the dynasty to whose most conspicuous representative the 
Persians, a little late r, surrendered the rod of empire. Thus Philip, having conquered 
the Thebans, sold his captives; and his son, the great Alexander, subsequently de- 
stroyed their cit y and sold the inhabitants, irrespective of age or sex, into slavery. 
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smaller potentates similar practices preyailed. Thus Polycrates, King 
of Samos, puts into chains the Lesbians captured by him in a naval 
engagement, and compels. them. to dig a trench round the walls of 
his capital. What became of them subsequently we are not informed. 
In short, during the period under consideration, the practice in ques- 
tion was all but universal. In some instances a turn in the fortunes of - 
war liberated and restored to their homes and possessions the people 
thus carried into captivity ; but in a majority of cases they must have 
sunk permanently into the slave population. 
The multiplication of slaves in this way at certain epochs must have 
been immense; nor was this phenomenon confined exclusively to ancient 
times, for Sir: John Chardin states that when the Tartars made an in- 
cursion into Poland, and carried away aS-many captives as they could, 
finding that they would not be redeemed, they sold them for a crown 
a head; and Menjan, in his History of Algiers, represents a Mohamme- 
dan as saying scornfully to a Christian, ‘‘ What! have you forgotten 
the time when a Christian at Algiers was scarce worth an onion?” Of 
the extent which the slave population of the western portion of Asia 
Minor had attained at the period of the reign of Darius (Hystaspes,). 
an incidental proof is furnished in the account which Herodotus gives. 
of the visit of Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, to the Spartan king: 
Cleomenes, whom he wished to persuade to attempt the liberation of 
the Ionian Greeks from Persian rule; for among other inducements. to 
invade Asia Minor for this purpose, he mentions the ** prodigious number 


of slaves” which the inbabitants of that region possessed, and which 


would be at the disposal of the conqueror. 

But there was always a limit to the extent of the servile population — 
that could be maintained compatibly with the security of the ruling 
class. In one instance the slaves of Argos, largely outnumbering the 
citizens, of whom many had been killed in war, took possession of the 
government, and held it for a number of years. Another case, familiar 
to the reader of Grecian history, is that of the revolting Helots of 
Sparta, who at the time of the great earthquake (470 B. C.) nearly suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing that state. Another instance is furnished in 
connection with the irruption of the Scythians into Southwestern Asia in 
the seventh century before Christ. When these barbarian hordes, after’ 
a protracted career of conquest and destruction, were returning to their 
country, they were met, and for some time successfully resisted, by an. 
army of their former slaves, who, during their prolonged absence, had 
married their wives and installed themselves at the head of their house- 
holds as well as of public affairs. Herodotus naively relates that one 
of the Scythians proposed to. his comrades that they throw aside their 
arrows and their darts, and rush upon their opponents without any 
weapons save the whips which they used for their horses. ‘ Whilst 
they see us with arms,” said he, ‘‘ they think themselves our equals in 
birth and importance; but as soon as they shall see us with the whip. 
in our hands, they will be impressed with a sense of their servile condi- 
tion and resist no longer.” He adds that the plan was successful. In 
cidentally this account serves to illustrate the similarity of spirit be- 
tween the ancient and modern slaveholder ; for whether the story be 
true in its details or not, it doubtless harmonized with what the histo- — 
rian knew in regard to the general feeling of masters toward their 
slaves. 

The serious danger involved in too great a preponderance of the ser- 
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vile class must often have led to the emancipation of considerable num- 
bers of those who composed it. In other cases it may have induced an 
insensible relaxation in the rigors of their servitude, gradually leading 
up to their complete liberation ; for there is reason to believe that some 
ot the principal nations of antiquity passed through some such phase of 
social development as that which witnessed the gradual loosening of 
the bonds of the villeins of feudal Europe, of which latter event there 
will be oceasion to speak more fully hereafter. Occasionally consider- 
able bodies of slaves were emancipated at once by some ruler or mili- 
tary leader, who found it important to secure them as trusty allies; as 
when Augustus, during the campaign of Sicilius against Sextus Pom- 
peius, liberated 20,000 of this class to make sailors of them.* 

There must alsohave been frequent cases of individual manumission— 
sometimes as the result of gratitude, or attachment, on the part of 
the master ; sometimes in fulfillment of agreements entered into with 
the slave to inspire him with zeal in the exercise, for his master’s bene- 
fit, of Some valuable faculty ; while many doubtless worked their way 
to freedom through sheer force of character and strength of intellect. 
In these and various other ways the emancipated class must have re- 
eeived continuous accessions throughout the course of history; but in 
the ancient world, as has just been seen, the class of bondmen was con- 
‘stantly re-enforced by the enslavement of the vast numbers of prisoners 
taken in war; 8o that however frequent or extensive may have been 
the emancipations, slavery never approached extinction, as it did in 
Europe after the practice of enslaving prisoners had been abandoned. 

The effect of this continued process of enslavement on the one hand 
and emancipation on the other must have been to build up a numerous 
proletariat occupying a position but little superior, at least as regards 
physical comfort, to that of the slaves themselves. For slavery stripped 
its victim of whatever possessions he enjoyed previous to his enslave-' 
ment; and when he, or perhaps his remote descendant, emerged from 
that condition, it was to find himself destitute, dependent, and obliged 
‘to procure his daily bread by working for such wages as he could obtain 
in competition with the slave labor by which he was surrounded. 

Here then, in brief, is the great central fact in respect to labor in the 
ancient world, namely, the supremacy of military power in industrial 
as well as in political relations.t For if the whip was the symbol of 
industrial masterhood, the sword was unceasingly employed in provid- 
ing fresh shoulders for its blows; and the sword, too, as has been seen, 
was chiefly instrumental in preparing available material out of which 
to form the class of hired laborers.t 


*Ptolemy Philadelphus liberated and restored to their homes 120,000 Jewish cap- 
tives, who, at the close of the war in which they were taken, had been sold by the 
government as slaves to such of the inhabitants as chose to purchase them. On their 
emancipation, the owners were reimbursed out of the royal treasury. The motive for 
this unusual act of generosity was quite unique, being no other than the desire to add 
to the famous Alexandrian library the Hebrew Scriptures, to accomplish which the 
king deemed it necessary to secure the co-operation of the Jewish authorities, and 
took this method of gaining their good will. 

tit would be too much to say that this supremacy of the sword in industry has 
wholly disappeared, even now, in countries where a strike for increased wages is liable 
to be treated as an offense against the state, and suppressed by military power. 

t This effect was often produced by the vast destruction of property which occurred 
in war, leaving tens of thousands not absolutely enslaved, but so destitute as to have 
‘no resource but hired labor. Modern times furnish an instance of the rednetion of 
‘large numbers of people, who were carrying on some small productive business for 
themselves, to the position of wage laborers through the agency of a revolution in 
-industrial methods. To this there will be occasion to refer again when treating of 
the introduction of machinery as an industrial agent. 
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As to the actual life of the working-classes in ancient times something 
may be inferred from such fundamental conditions as that which has 
just been pointed out. For the rest it will be necessary to depend on 
the casual glimpses which ancient history affords. Doubtless there were 
communities of greater or less extent which had for generations escaped 
the terrors of war; whose social arrangements, if not founded upon 
absolute equity, were at least comparatively free from the effects of vio- 
lence and injustice; and whose condition, under the favoring smiles of - 
nature, was at certain fortunate periods sufficiently happy to suggest to 
the imagination the poetic picture of Arcadia. Both in sacred and 
profane history there are indications of a social state in which wealth — 
and rank did not carry with them a contempt for labor. Thus Abraham’s 
servant, when sent into Mesopotamia in quest of a wife for Isaac, sta- 
tioned himself at a well near the city of Nahor, apparently not doubting 
that among the damsels who came thither to draw water he would find 
a suitable companion for the son and prospective heir of his wealthy — 
master. It was under similar circumstances that Moses encountered the 
daughters of Jethro, priest of Midian, who had come to the well to fill 
the troughs for their father’s flocks. Herodotus (vili, 137) says that 
‘cin remoter times the families even of kings had but little money, and 
it was the business of the queen herself to cook for her husband”—a state 
of primitive simplicity to which a fair counterpart is found in Volney’s 
description of the life of the family of a modern Arab chief. ‘A sheik,” 
says he, “‘ who has the command of five hundred horse, does not disdain 
to saddle and bridle his own, nor to give him barley and chopped straw. 
In his tent his wife makes the coffee, kneads the dough, and superintends 
the dressing of his victuals. His daughters and kinswomen wash the 
linen, and go with pitchers in their hands and veils over their faces to 
draw water from fountains.”* In the earlier days of Rome, it is said, it 
was not uncommon for senators to live in the country cultivating their 
Jand with their own hands; while consuls and dictators were often taken 
from the plow. ‘ Inthose happy days,” says Pliny, “ the earth, glorious 
in seeing herself cultivated by the hands of triumphant victors, seemed 
to make new efforts and. to put forth her fruits in greater abundance.” 

But if at certain times, and for longer or shorter periods, there have 
been communities in which the nobility of labor was proclaimed by the 
examples of the great and influential—communities in which the toil 
necessary to human sustenance was shared by all, and general comfort 
went hand in hand with general industry—such, unhappily, has not been 
the ordinary experience of the human race, and such, certainly, was not 
the usual condition of affairs among those nations of antiquity whose 
histories have come down to our day. 
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Among the earliest of these nations, that which has the chief claim 
upon our attention is Egypt. The remains of her colossal architecture 
and sculpture which have endured to our day in the time-defying pyra- 
mids, the ruins of magnificent temples, the obelisks, colossi, and 
sphinxes, the labyrinth, the catacombs, and the splendid tombs of the 
kings, reveal to us a people of remarkable genius and skill, and invest 
them with a strange and fascinating interest. Far beyond the classic 
days of Rome and Greece there rises into view a second and remoter an- 
tiquity in which this Egyptian civilization stands, like one of the pyra- 
mids, outlined in imposing majesty upon the very horizon of time. 


* Travels in Egypt and Syria. 
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According to Manetho, the Egyptian historian, who wrote in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no less than thirty dynasties had ruled in 
Egypt previous to the overthrow of her last native king. Assuming 
all these dynasties to have been successive, the duration of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy up to that time must have exceeded five thousand years ; 
but accepting the received opinion that the first seventeen of them con- 
sisted of several contemporary lines, each embracing one or more dy- 
nasties, and adopting the order of contemporaneousness established by 
Lane, the history of Egypt stretches back to the year 2717 B.C. It 
should be said here that Biinsen and Lepsius, both high authorities, 
while accepting the theory of the contemporaneousness of the earlier 
dynasties, assign to Menes, the first king mentioned in Manetho’s lists, 
‘a date much earlier than the one just given. The preponderance of ev- 
idence, however, appears to favor the latter, and accepting that as ap- 
proximately correct, the time which elapsed between the accession of 
Menes and the overthrow of Nectanabo by Artaxerxes Ochus, about 
350 B. C., was no less than 2,367 years. If to these thirty dynasties be 
added that of the Ptolemies, which, although of foreign origin, ruled in 
an Egyptian capital and identified itself more or less closely with 
Egyptian interests, the history of Egypt as a nation will extend from 
2717 to 31 B. C., a period of 2,686 years. But the origin of Egyptian 
civilization must be assigned to a period even more remote than that of 
Menes, for in the time of the fourth dynasty, which began about 2440 
and ended about 2200 B. C., there were constructed monuments which 
. could only have been the work of a people who had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of several centuries of progress.* 

The early advance of Egypt in civilization, as well as her great ma- 
terial prosperity, had its physical basis in the rare fertility of the val- 
ley of the Nile and the remarkable security of its situation. The 
former, by attracting the people to a regular agricultural life, induced 
fixity of residence and the desire for those comforts and embellishments 
with which men naturally seek to surround themselves when estab- 
lished in permanent homes. The latter, by protecting them from the 
predatory incursions of nomad tribes, enabled them to accumulate in 
peace and safety the means by which this desire might be gratified. 
Hence gradually arose a demand for mechanical and artistic pursuits to 
supply agricultural implements, dwellings, household furniture and 
utensils, improved apparel, and ultimately great public buildings and 
works of art. Hence, also, arose the desire for protection in the pursuit 
of a regular industry and in the enjoyment of its products, creating a 
demand for government and social organization, and rendering it possi- 
ble to unite a large body of people into a single state. Thus were de- 
veloped in Egypt the needful conditions for an advancing civilization 
long before the peoples around them had abandoned the rude and stereo- 
typed usages of an unprogressive pastoral life. 

The security of situation above referred to was due to the singular 
isolation of the country; for the valley of the Lower Nile, which owed 
its fertility solely to its annual overflow by the great river, and which 


*During the joint reign of two kings of this dynasty was erected the great pyramid 
Of Aboo-seer, commonly known as the pyramid of Cheops; and many other works of 
the same period attest at once the wealth of the Egyptians and the skill in art and in- 
dustry to which they had attained even at that early day. These two kings were the 
two Sfiphises of Manetho, (the Shufu or Khufu and Num-Shufu or Num-Khufu of the 
mouuments,) of whom the former is believed to be identical with the Cheops of the 
Greeks, after whom the pyramid has been popularly named. The date, 2352 B. C., is 
believed, upon astronomical evidence, to have fallen within the period during which 
these two kings reigned. 
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constituted the “land of Egypt,” was situated in the midst of a desert 
region of vast extent, affording little subsistence for predatory and hos- 
tile tribes, and interposing a formidable barrier of ‘trackless sand be- 
tween the Egyptians and the nearest habitable tracts on which any 
considerable population could have found a home. Thus carefully did 
nature guard the tender infancy of Egyptian civilization; and even in 
later times, when assailed by rival nations, grown powerful through the 
arts which they probably owed in great measure to herself, Egypt often 
found in her'surrounding deserts most potent allies, and more than one 
great army was reduced to impotence through hunger, thirst, and weari- 
ness endured in attempting to cross them. In relation to the industry 
and wealth of the Egyptians, no circumstance connected with their 
natural situation was equal in importance to the annual inundation, on 
which depended the productiveness of the entire area of their cv'tiva- 
ble land. In consequence of this regular overflow of the fertilizing 
waters, there was usually “corn in Egypt” when surrounding nations 
were consumed with famine. Yet even there the agriculturist was by no 
means wholly exempt from the vicissitudes which beset his ealling else- 
where; for a variation of a few feet either way in the rise of the river 
was attended with serious loss. In modern times a rise of less than 
eighteen or twenty feet at the nilometer of El Rodah, near Cairo, is 
considered scanty, leaving a considerable area of land outside the limits 
of the inundation. A rise of less than twenty-four feet is not entirely 
sufficient, while a rise of more than twenty-seven feet ranks as‘a de- 
structive flood. In the great French work, the Description of Egypt, 
there is a table of sixty-six inundations, taken from the official records, 
and comprehending those of the years 1737 to 1800 inclusive, of which 
eleven were very high, thirty good, sixteen feeble, and nine insufficient. 
Similar variations must have occurred in ancient times, and occasion- 
ally, though it would seem very rarely, the rise was so scanty as to pro- 
duce famine. That which occurred in the time of Joseph (probably 
about 1876 B. C.) has been made familiar by the Scripture narrative ; 
another appears to have occurred a century or two earlier, under one of 
the sovereigns of the twelfth dynasty; and one of seven years’ duration 
is recorded as having happened in the reign of El Mustansir, about the 
middle of the eleventh century of the Christian era. So great was the 
distress at this time in certain portions of Egypt that cannibalism was 
resorted to, and organized bands kidnapped unwary passengers in the 
streets of El Kéhireh, (Cairo.) At this period, however, the evils re- 
sulting from the failure of the inundation were aggravated by those of 
wal. 

In the prosperous times of ancient Egypt art and industry had done 
much to extend the benefits of the inundation, The great canal (or, 
rather, continuous series of canals) now known as the Bahr-Yoosuf, 
‘ (River of Joseph,) which runs parallel with the Nile from a little below 
Cairo to Farshoot, a distance of about three hundred and fifty miles, is 
believed to have been first constructed under the Pharaohs, and it may 
even be full as old as the Arab tradition attributing it to the patriarch 
Joseph would indicate. In a passage heretofore cited Herodotus at- 
tributes to Sesostris the construction of a large number of canals by 
means of the involuntary labors of his captives, and remarks that, in 
consequence of these works, “ Egypt, which was before conveniently 
adapted to those who traveled on horseback or in carriages, became un- 
fit for both. The canals,” says he, “ occur so frequently and in so many 
winding directions that to journey on horseback is disagreeable ; in ear- 
riages impossible. The prince, however, was influenced by a patriotic 
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motive: before his time those who inhabited the inland parts of the 
country, at a distance from the river, on the ebbing of the Nile suffered 
great distress from the want of water, of which they had none but from 
muddy wells.” The Sesostris of the Greek and Roman writers is’sup- 
‘posed to have been Rameses II, whose reign of sixty-six years appears 
to have occupied the latter part of the fourteenth and the earlier part 
of the thirteenth centuries,.B. C.; but it is believed that they also con- 
founded under the same name two kings of the twelfth dynasty who 
ruled about seven centuries earlier, namely, Sesertesen land Sesertesen 
IU, the latter of whom is called Seséstris by Manetho. It is not un- 
likely that one of these kings, rather than Rameses II, was the author 
of the system*of canals referred to by Herodotus, especially as the cele- 
brated Lake Meris, one of the greatest of the works connected with 
the system of irrigation, is satisfactorily.shown to have been excavated 
under Amenemha III, who reigned in the twentieth century before 
Christ, and is believed to be identical with the Meeris of the Greek his- 
torians.* 

The importance attached to agriculture by the ancient Egyptians is 
sufficiently indicated by the construction of such enormous works as 
those just referred to, for the purpose of facilitating its processes and 
increasing its products. As early as the days of Abraham their coun- 
try appears to have been well known to surrounding nations for the regu- 
larity and abundance of its food-supply ; for when pressed by faminein 
Canaan the patriarch is represented (Genesis xii) as going to Egypt in 
quest of subsistence for himself, his numerous dependents, and his flocks 
and herds. According to the Hebrew version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures his was about 1920 B. C., and, according to the Septuagint, 
2551 B. C. About two centuries later, Jacob, with his. household, and 
probably from one thousand to twelve hundred retainers, resorted to 
_ the same source of supplies; and it appears from Genesis xxvi, 2, 

that Isaac, under stress of famine, was once upon the point of going 

thither, but was directed elsewhere. Under the despotic rule of the 
Persians, which commenced about 525 B. C., and, with some interrup- 
tions, continued about two centuries, agriculture, like all the other in- 
terests of the country, was seriously depressed; but it revived again 
under the Ptolemies, and, under the Romans, Egypt was regarded as the 
granary of the empire. | 

The various operations of agriculture are represented with consider- 
able minuteness in the sculptures and paintings on the walls of tombs, 
on some of which, dating as far back as the fourth and fifth dynasties, 
appear the plow and various other implements employed in farming. 
. The first essential in connection with agriculture was to secure to the 
land the full benefits of the inundation, and great pains was taken to 
accomplish this end by means of ditches and skillful mechanical appli- 
ances, as well as by dikes and dams to retain the water upon the land. 

The contrivances for irrigating lands lying above the level of the in- 
undation appear in early times to have been confined to buckets carried 
by hand, and a simple machine constructed on the principle of the well- 
sweep, and known in modern Egypt as the shadoof. At a later day a 
contrivance somewhat similar to the modern chain-pump, though on a 
_ larger scale, appears to have been used for the same purpose. After the 
inundation had subsided the land was plowed, or broken up by the hoe, 
‘and sown; goats, and, according to Herodotus, swine, being sometimes 
driven over the field for the purpose of treading in the seed. The principal 


* The prenomen of this king, Ra-en-ma, or Ma-en-ra, is probably the name which the 
Greeks converted into Meris. . 
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crop appears to have been wheat,* which, when ripe, was usually cut 
near the top of the stalk, the ears being carried i in nets or baskets, by 
men or asses, to the thrashing- -floor, where the grain was trodden out 
by oxen or cows. Sometimes, however, the wheat was bound in sheaves. 
These several processes of plowing, sowing, harvesting, and thrashing 
in reference to wheat and other kinds of grain, are portrayed in the 
tombs, in which are also found curious representations of gardens and 
vineyards. The former were often extensive, and contained tanks for 


fish, and for the purpose of irrigation. ‘Those represented are doubt- - 


less the gardens of the rich, who alone could have had their tombs so 
elaborately decorated. The proprietors of land are represented as con- 
stantly supervising the labor of their workmen, and paying the closest 
attention to the cultivation of their estates; and Diodorus informs us 
that agriculture had been carried to a higher degree of perfection by 
the Egyptians than by any other people. The rare productiveness of 
their country is demonstrated by the large population it supported, 
which, according to the historian just named, amounted, in his day, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, to three millions, and 
had once been as high as seven millions, There is no doubt that at the 
time of Diodorus the population of Egypt had, by war and misg vovern- 
ment, been reduced very far below its ancient limit; and, if we assume 
that limit to have been the higher number mentioned above, the number 
of inhabitants to each square mile of cultivable land averaged upward 
of 650, a population considerably more dense than that of any pouna in 
modern Europe.t 

The skill of the Egyptians in the mechanical arts is strikingly attested 
by the remains of their magnificent temples and other specimens of their 
architecture. In connection with the monumental remains of the fourth 
dynasty (2440 to 2200 B. C.) are found opaque glass and glazed pottery, 
or porcelain, the potter’s wheel, and the kiln, together with evidences of 
a general knowledge of metallurgy.{ 

Under the fifth dynasty (which commenced simultaneously with the 
fourth) appear the saw, adze, chisel, lever, balance, and press, and the 
blow-pipe, used as a bellows. The seul ptures exhibit a great variety of 


* It is believed by some writers that the zea mentioned by Herodotus as the principal 
grain of the Egyptians, although usually translated spelt, was really a species of 
bearded wheat. 

+ According to Colonel Jacotin, one of the best authorities on the subject, the space 
which the Nile does or can water and fertilize, north of the first cataract, including its 
own bed, is only 9,582.3936 geographical square miles, or about 12,457 English square 
miles. The space actually under cultivation was found by M. Estave, according to 
Colonel Jacotin, to be 5,469.8688 geographical square miles; but the latter gentleman 
calculates that in ancient times 2,735.0734 more may have been cultivable, making a 
total of 8,205.9472 geographical, or about 10,666 English square miles, and it is upon 

this area that the density of population is calculated above. 

From a list of all the towns and villages of Egypt, with the extent of cultivated 
land belonging to each, made about A. D. "1375, Mr. E. W. Lane, in his work on the 
Modern Egyptians, has calculated the aggregate amount of cultivated land at that 
time at 5,500 geographical square miles, or about 7,150 English square miles. 

{ The following paragraph bearing on this subject is copied from a recent article in 
an English scientific journal, contributed by Mr. Charles Vincent: 

“In the sepulchers of Thebes may be found delineations of butchers sharpening their 
knives on round bars of iron attached to their aprons. The blades of the knives are 
painted blue, which fact proves that they were of steel, for in the tomb of Rameses IIT 
this color is used to indicate steel, bronze being represented by red. An English 
gentleman has recently discovered near the wells of Moses, by the Red Sea, the re- 
mains of iron-works so vast that they must have employed thousands of workmen. 
Near the works are to be found the ruins of a temple and a barrack for the soldiers. 
protecting or keeping in order the workmen. The works are supposed to be at’ least 
3,000 years old.” 
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musical instruments, elegant vases, and articles of household furniture ; 
vessels of metal, alabaster, and other materials; arms and domestic 
implements, the production of which gives evidence of equal taste and 
skill; while in weaving, and in thé various processes of the manufac. 
ture of linen, the Egyptians are said to have excelled. 

Diodorus Siculus divided the ancient Egyptians into three classes, as 
follows: 1. Persons of rank, and priests, who shared between them the 
chief honors and powers of the state. 2. Soldiers, who were also hus- 
bandmen. 3. Artisans and laborers. Herodotus enumerates seven 
classes, namely, priests, soldiers, herdsmen (of sheep and cattle,) 
swine-herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots. Plato mentions 
hunters as a separate class, and some have added fishermen and boat- 
men. ‘These various occupations are but subdivisions of the third class 
mentioned by Diodorus, and are comprehended under the general terms 
“artisans” and “laborers.” The impression has commonly prevailed that 
these classes were castes like those of India, separated from each other, 
from one generation to another, by a barrier which law and custom for- 
bade any of their members to cross; but the testimony of the monu- 
ments, as first pointed out by M. Ampére, shows that this opinion was 
incorrect. Members of the priestly and military classes not only inter- 
married, but in some instances performed indifferently the functions of 
the priest or soldier. That intermarriages between members of the 
privileged classes and the common people were extremely rare, may 
naturally be supposed, for this is the case in all countries where privi 
leged chasses exist; but there can be no doubt that between most of the 
different classes of working-people intermarriages were common. In 
deed, this is implied in the statement of Herodotus (ii, 47) in reference 
to swine-herds, whose case he mentions as if it were eutirely exceptionaL 
Nor does he say that even they were forbidden to intermarry with mem- 
bers of other classes, but that marriage with them was “ studiously avoid- 
ed,” and that they were thus “ reduced to the necessity of intermarrying 
among those of their own profession.” This prejudice arose from their 
connection with an animal regarded as unclean, and for the same reason 
they were excluded from the temples. But although there were among 
the Egyptians no castes, properly so called, it was probably the common 
practice in most occupations for the son to be brought up to the employ- 
ment pursued by his father, and it also appears that different occupa, 
tions were held in different degrees of esteem. The swine-herds, as 
already indicated, stood lowest in the social scale. The herdsmen of 
sheep and cattle were regarded with dislike, if not with contempt, a 
fact which Joseph adroitly turned to the advantage of his kinsmen, by 
using it aS a means of securing for them a residence by themselves in 
the land of Goshen, (Genesis xlvi, 33 and 34.)* 


__ * The antipathy to persons engaged in pastoral pursuits, implied in the statement of 
Joseph, that every shepherd was “an abomination unto the Egyptians,” probably grew 
out of the invasion of Egypt by a pastoral people, and the establishment therein 
of the ‘“shepherd-kings.” Of these, according to Africanus’s version of Manetho, 
there were three dynasties, the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, whose rule 
commenced about 2080 B. C., and lasted somewhat more than five hundred years, 
during which period, however, there were some contemporary dynasties of native 
kings. According to Manetho, the first of these three foreign dynasties was Pheenician, 
while the other two are believed to have included Arabs and Assyrians; and there is 
reason to believe that between some of those and the kings of the fifteenth dynasty 
there existed a bitter hostility. The Pharaoh who elevated Joseph to the post of prime 
minister is believed to have been Assis (or Assa) of the fifteenth dynasty, and 
being himself one of the shepherd-kings, he naturally would not share, though from 
galicy he might respect, the prejudices of the Egyptians. The later Pharaoh, “ who 

new not Joseph,” and oppressed the Israelites, is supposed to have been of Assyrian 
origin, and was probably of the sixteenth dynasty. ; 
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Agricultural laborers are said to have been a despised class, and boat- 
men were held in low esteem, while even mechanics were regarded with 
contempt by the military class, who disdained to follow mechanical pur- 
suits, considering them mean and unmanly.* 

The divisions of Egyptian society above mentioned appear to have 
no relation to the distinction between freemen and slaves. From a re- 
mark of Herodotus, that ‘the Egyptians did not confine the exercise of 
trades to slaves, as the Spartans did,” it may be inferred that persons 
of this class were employed, to some extent, in the various common 
occupations, but not exclusively in any. It is probable, however, that 
slaves were chiefly held by members of the privileged classes, who would 
be most likely to have the means of purchasing them. It will be recol- 
lected that it was a member of the upper class, Potiphar, a captain of 
the king’s guard, who purchased Joseph from the Midianite merchants 
who carried him into Egypt. It may be remarked here that this trans- 
action affords incidental evidence that at the time when it occurred 


{about 1800 B. C.) Egypt was known to traders as a market in which | 


slaves were in regular demand. In successful military expeditions im- 
mense numbers of captives were often brought back and reduced to 
slavery ; and there are indications in the sculptures of Thebes that 
slaves sometimes formed a part of the annual tribute paid by conquered 
nations to the Egyptian kings. The slaves taken in war, and probably 
also those received as tribute, were sometimes employed in large num- 
bers on the public works; but it is likely that a considerable number 
of the former class were distributed among the soldiers and ‘military 
commanders, and that a portion of them were also assigned to the priests, 
while others were sold under the authority of the government to any 
private individuals who chose to purchase them. The slaves acquired 
in these various ways were, of course, of many nationalities, and the 
representations of them on Egyptian bas-reliefs show that persons of 
the negro type were included among them. Besides the above men- 
tioned there was another class of involuntary laborers, composed of 
criminals, a term which probably embraced many who by political or 
other offenses had incurred the displeasure of the monarch or of the 
‘ local authorities. The origin of the custom of employing this: class 
upon public works is attributed to Sabacus, the Ethiopian, who invaded 
Egypt about the middle of the eighth century before Christ. ‘“ While 
he retained his authority,” says Herodotus, “ he made it arule not to 
punish any crime with death, but, according to the magnitude of the 
offense, he condemned the criminal to raise the ground near the place to 
which he belonged, by which means the situation of the different cities 
became more and more elevated.” The employment of captives by 
Sesostris in digging the canals has already been referred to. The labor 
exacted by the taskmasters of the government in the execution of pub- 
lic works appears usually to have been very severe, the laborers being 
treated. as mere beasts of burden. Those condemned to work in the 
mines are said to have been driven with blows to continue their labors 
until they sometimes fell lifeless from exhaustion. The practice of in- 
flicting corporal punishment to hasten the performance of work appears 





* Herodotus (ii, 167) states that he had observed the same custom in various parts of. 


Thrace, Scythia, Persia, and Lydia. ‘It seems, indeed,” says he, “ to be an established” _ 


prejudice, even among nations the least refined, to consider mechanics and their de- 
scendants in the lowest rank of citizens, and to esteem those as the most noble who 
were of no profession, annexing the highest degree of honor to the exercise of arms. 
This idea prevails throughout Greece, but more particularly at Lacedemonia; the 
Corinthians, however, do not hold mechanics in disesteem.” j 
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to have prevailed under the Pharaohs, for we are told (Exodus v, 14) 
that ‘‘ the officers of the children of Israel which Pharaoh’s taskmasters 
had set over them were beaten, and demanded, ‘ Wherefore have ye 
not fulfilled your task in making brick, both yesterday and to-day, as 
heretofore?’” It is not difficult to conceive the hardships to which labor- 
ers were sometimes subjected by taskmasters eager to win the favor of 
a monarch whose vanity and ambition demanded the early eompletion 
of a temple, a pyramid, or some other great work, by which he sought 
to transmit his fame to posterity. 

The treatment of slaves by private owners would of course vary 
according to circumstances and the disposition of the masters. In 
occasional’ instances, when recommended by marked capacity and 
fidelity, they appear to haye been assigned to positions of trust and 
responsibility, as in the case of Joseph, of whom we are told that Poti- 
phar ‘‘made him overseer over his house, and all that he had put he 
into his hand.” But such cases, of course, throw no light upon the 
ordinary treatment of the mass of persons of this class. In agriculture 
a part of their employment consisted in turning the wheels by means of 
which water was pumped from the river or canals for the purpose of 
irrigating the soil; in the mechanical occupations, and in commerce, they 
doubtless performed much of the heavy and disagreeable work, and in 
the household, female slaves ground corn in the hand-mills then in use, 
washed the feet of guests, and performed various menial offices. But 
in regard to their general condition and treatment little is definitely 
known. Not the slaves alone, but. the entire mass of the laboring peo- 
ple, appear to have been entirely devoid of political power, and to have 
had scarcely an idea of such a thing as the rights of citizenship. Their 
demeanor in the presence of their superiors in rank was marked by great 
humility; and their habit of prostrating themselves before. those in 
authority affords presumptive evidence that the latter possessed, and 
oceasionally exercised, the power of inflicting severe punishment upon 
the objects of their displeasure. Yet there is reason to believe that the 
laws of Egypt were characterized by more humanity and a greater re- 
gard for justice than those of most. other nations of ancient times, not 
excepting some of the greatest of those states which flourished at a 
period much later than that to which the larger and more Prosperous © 
portion of Egyptian history must be assigned.* 

Imprisonment for debt, which has disgraced the codes even of modern 
nations, was not practiced among the Egyptians; while the murder of 
a Slave, like that of a freeman, was punished with death. In these and 
other particulars the laws appear to. have been framed with more regard 
to the rights of the poor and humble than might have been expected in 
a country where this class had so little influence in public affairs. It 
would appear, however, that at one period, at. least, idleness or vagrancy 
was punished with great severity; for Herodotus mentions a law in- 
stituted by Amasis, which required every Egyptian once a year to ex- 
plain to the chief magistrate of his district the means by which he 
obtained his subsistence, and states that a failure to comply with this 
ordinance, or to prove that a livelihood was procured by honest eee 
was a capital offense. 

The political subjection of this class appears to have been founded in 
their gross superstition, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 


*An indication of the efficiency with which the laws were administered may be seen 
in the fact, attested by sculptures of a very ancient date, that it was the common prac- 
tice of. persons of all classes to go abroad unarmed. 
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that it was founded in the general ignorance out of which this supersti- 
tion grew. Their belief in a multitude of divinities, of whose will the 
priests were supposed to be the authorized interpreters, induced them 
to accord to this class an authority which, at one period of their history, 
appears to have been paramount in some respects to that of the king 
himself, and this authority was probably the original basis of the 
monarch’s power. It is quite possible that on this account the govern- 
ment was milder than if it had been founded purely on military power. 
It is evident, however, that the military forces of the nation, called into 
existence, perhaps, to repel invasion or to prosecute foreign wars, soon 
became one of the main supports of the monarchy; and the fidelity of 
these forces to the government, as well as their zeal in the defense of 
the country, was stimulated by especial privileges, of which the most 
substantial was the possession of allotments of land, exempt from all 
rent or taxation, which, together with the duty of military service, ap- 
pears to have descended from father to son through successive genera- 
[LAN iia : : 
In its bearing on the economical condition of the working-classes, the 
subject of land-tenure, incidentally referred to above, is sufficiently im- 
portant to require a passing notice. In Genesis xlvii may be found the 
well-known scriptural account of Joseph’s purchase of the lands of the 
Egyptians for Pharaoh at the time of the great famine, in consequence 
of which they had previously exhausted their money and their cattle 
in purchasing from the king the food which he had gathered into the 


royal store-houses during the seven years of plenty. In permitting the 


people to continue the occupancy and cultivation of their land, Joseph 
exacted for Pharaoh a fifth part of the produce, and in the twenty-sixth 
verse we are told that he “ made it a law over the land of Egypt unto 
this day that Pharaoh should have the fifth part.” It appears, however, 
that the land of the priests was not included in this purchase, for, ac- 
cording to verse 22, ‘‘the priests had a portion of food assigned them of 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; where- 
fore they sold not theirlands.” As near as can be determined this event 
occurred about 1865 B. C.+ 

At a later period the land is found divided between the king, the 
priests, and the soldiers. According to Herodotus the priests and sol- 
diers had each a tract of land, which, expressed in our measurement, 
would be a little over six acres, free from all taxation. This was prob- 


ably the quantity held by:the common soldiers and the lower order of: 


priests, for it seems likely that both in the military and priestly pro- 
tessions the quantity of land held varied to some extent with the rank 
of the holder. Sesostris (which name in this instance probably applies 
to Rameses IT) is represented as having made a regular distribution of 
the lands of Egypt, assigning “to each Egyptian a square piece of 
ground,” (Herodotus ii, 109,) and deriving his revenues “ from the rent 
which every individual annually paid him.” ‘ Whoever was a sufferer 
by the inundation of the Nile was permitted to make the king ac- 
quainted with his loss;” and “certain officers were appointed to in- 





*Tt appears that Psammetichus, who came to the throne about 664 B. C., after over- 
throwing a dodecharchy of which he had been a member, commenced the practice of 
employing foreign mercenaries. The native Egyptian troops, being agriculturists in 
peace as well as soldiers in war, bad had a strong interest in the safety of the country, 
whose independence did not long survive the general substitution of mercenary for- 
eigners for the native soldiers. 

t It will be understood that in respect to the dates of most events of the earlier por- 
tion of Egyptian history, there is great diversity of opinion among chronologists. 
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quire into the particulars of the injury, that no man .might be taxed 
beyond his ability.” This statement probably refers only to that por- 
tion of the land which belonged to the king. The privileged tenure of 
the priests certainly dated much farther back than the time of Rameses 
If, and the same is probably true in regard to that of the soldiers ; and 
both of these classes were in possession of their lands, as above stated, 
at a time long after the reign of that monarch. It is quite probable, 
however, that both before and after that period there were changes of 
greater or less extent in the distribution of land, both among individ- 
uals and classes. Such changes have been common in the history of 
the world, and would be peculiarly favored in Kgypt, by the fact 
that the whole country had to be resurveyed after each annual inun- 
dation, in order to re-establish the boundaries between the different 
tracts, an operation which would bring the subject of land-tenure under 
the constant attention of the public, and make it a matter of regular 
supervision on the part of the authorities. Of the importance attached 
to the division of the soil in Egypt, an indication is found in the fact 
that the topography of the country formed the theme of one of the 
sacred books; and it is in the care of the Egyptians in securing exact 
surveys that the science of geometry is supposed to have had its origin. 
If Herodotus may be relied on as to the amount of land assigned to 
the priests and soldiers, and as to the number of the latter, his state- 
ments, in conjunction with other data, will afford the basis for an approxi- 
mate calculation as to the aggregate amount of land held by each class. 
According to this historian the number of soldiers, when the population 
of the military nomes was at its maximum, was 410,000; and, taking 
six acres aS the amount assigned to each, the aggregate amount of 
land held by the military class would be 3,843? square miles, or a little 
over thirty-six per cent. of the entire cultivable area (10,666 square miles) 
as estimated by Colonel Jacotin. But Diodorus (i, 73) states that the 
priests held the largest share in the threefold division of the soil; and 
so great was the number of persons of this class, that at some points 
in Egyptian history this may well have been true. But, taking as the 
basis of calculation the ordinary number of priests and soldiers, instead of 
the maximum number, it seems probable that the division of the land 
between these two classes and the king was originally such as to give 
exactly one-third of the total area to each of the three parties, an arrange- 
ment which probably remained in force, without any very material vari- 
ation, for several centuries.* 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the maximum number of 
soldiers, as given by Herodotus, (410,000,) would make the military class, 
including women, children, and old men, about one-third of the maxi- 
mum population as given by Diodorus, (7,000,000 ;) for this supposition 
gives one soldier to every 53 of the military population, which is a 
reasonable estimate. The maintaining of so large an army would 
searcely have been possible, but for the fact that the soldiers, in times 
of peace, were husbandmen, and so were, in a great measure, self- 
supporting. 

* Herodotus (ii, 141) states that Sethes, a priest of Vulcan, on attaining the throne, 
treated the military with great contempt and deprived them of their arura, or fields, 
which, by way of reward, his predecessors had given to each soldier. Chronologically 
this prince appears to coincide with the Tirhakah of Scripture, whose reign commenced 
about 723 B. C., but the character ascribed to him hardly corresponds with that of the 
latter monarch. The statement of Herodotus is chiefly valuable as showing the exist- 
ence in Egypt of some record or tradition of such an interference on the part of the 
king with the land of the military class. After the employment of mercenaries be- 


came common, the land of the Egyptian soldiers was probably appropriated gradually 
_ by the kings, and their descendants put upon the same footing as other cultivators, 
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The statement that Sesostris, (or Rameses IT,) in his distribution of the 
Jand, ‘assigned to each Egyptian a square piece of ground,” can hardly 
be taken as literally true in any case, since a considerable portion of the. 
population must have been engaged in mechanical pursuits; but it 
seems clear that the soil in the main was divided into small holdings and 
that la petite culture was the prevailing form of the far-famed agriculture 
of Egypt. The sculptures of aremoter period, however, for example those 
on the walls of tombs of the fourth dynasty, indicate the conduet of agri- 
_ cultural operations on a scale implying larger proprietorships ; and, in- 
deed, it is not improbable that during her long history Egypt passed; 
through some phase of land-tenure bearing more or less resemblance to that. 
which prevailed under the feudal system in Europe. But it is not to be 
supposed that even under the system of small holdings subsequently es. 
tablished each holder personally cultivated his own land. In this labor. 
slaves were doubtless employed to a large extent, especially by the sol 
diers and priests; while many of the latter probably rented their land to 
others, and subsisted, in whole or in part, upon the revenues derived 
from it in this way.* 

The king’s portion of the land was probably rented, for the most 
part, in tracts not larger, and possibly even smaller, than those allotted 
to the priests and soldiers. The amount of rent exacted undoubtedly 
varied with the condition of the country, the demands upon the royal 
exchequer, and the personal character of the monarch. Had the annual 
charge never exceeded one-fifth of the produce, (at which it is said to 
have been fixed by Joseph,) the condition of the tenants. would have 
been more favorable than that of tenants in most countries where com- 
petition rents are paid to private land-owners; but many of the kings, 
in order to.carry out their own ambitious schemes, extended their exac- 
tions to such a degree as barely to leave the cultivators the meanest 
subsistence. 

If the system of land-tenure was. such, as has been indicated above, 
there could scarcely have been in Egypt a landed aristocracy. Indeed, 
there was no hereditary aristocracy whatever, in the ordinary sense of 
that term. The priests and soldiers were privileged classes, but the 
majority of these must. have been persons of very moderate means, as 
is implied in the extent of their allotments of land. In both of these — 
classes there were, doubtless, many gradations of rank, to the highest 
of which, as well as to high government offices, were annexed very large 
incomes. The power of an Egyptian king to reward a favorite official 
is illustrated by the honors and emoluments showered upon Joseph. In 
later times, especially under the Ptolemies, commerce must. have been 
the source of many large private fortunes. But in all periods there 
appear to have been great inequalities among the people in respect to 
wealth and social position. The great affluence of a portion of the 
community, probably a small portion, is indicated by the representa- 
tions of their furniture, household-utensils, and dress, and by the great 
quantity of jewels and other objects of embellishment and luxury in use 
among them, as well as by the magnificent tombs which they prepared 
for the reception of their remains; while the splendor of the palaces of 
‘Thebes, still evident even amid their ruins, sufficiently indicates the — 
magnificence and pomp which surrounded the monarch, The indolence 
and luxury of the few had their natural counterpart in the arduous toil 





*The produce of their land was certainly not their only source of revenue. Herod- 
otus (ii, 37) says that they were not obliged to consume any part of their domestic 
property, each of them having ‘a moiety of the sacred viands, ready dressed, assigned — 
him, besides a large and daily allowance of beef and geese.” ‘ 
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and poverty of the many. Such was the fertility of the soil, however, 
that in favorable periods even the poor probably enjoyed a certain rude 
abundance of coarse food. Of this an incidental evidence is found in 
the murmurings of the Israelites in the wilderness, for, notwithstanding 
that the Egyptians had “ made their lives bitter with hard bondage in 
mortar and brick and in all manner of service in the field,” (Hxodus i, 
14,) they sighed for the days when they “sat by the flesh-pots and did 
eat bread to the full.” (Exodus xvi, 3.) But during the period when 
the population of the country was at or near its maximum, every defi- 
cient or excessive inundation must have entailed a deficiency in the 
food-supply, and the poorer classes must at times have suffered very 
Serious privations from this cause. As to their clothing, it appears to 
have been of the simplest description, usually consisting of a single 
garment, a sort of tunic, with a girdle, and the men, especially when 
engaged in heavy work, frequently went naked. Their dwellings were 
slight and temporary structures, in marked contrast with the temples 
and tombs, which seemed to have been built to endure for eternity. 
The climate, however, was so mild that scant clothing and poor dwell- 
ings rarely involved any serious physical discomfort. In respect to 
edueation, the Egyptian working-classes appear to have had no advan- 
tages. With the great majority of them life was a mere physical exist- 
ence, more or less painful, and rarely cheered with any hope of ameliora- 
tion in their condition. 

Among the causes of their poverty, one of the most obvious was the 
support of an immense body of non-producers, particularly the priests, 

- who were more numerous, enjoyed ampler revenues, and exercised greater - 
social and political power in Egypt than anywhere else in the ancient 
world. Another cause equally conspicuous was the exercise of the ar- 

_ bitrary and irresponsible power of the monarchs in the erection of vast 
and costly structures, such as temples and pyramids, thus forcibly di- 
verting the labor of the people into unnatural channels, wherein it con- 
tributed nothing to their physical comfort, and in no adequate degree 
promoted even their artistic and esthetic development. 

From the account which Herodotus gives of the construction of the 
great pyramid (which was doubtless the account current among the 
Egyptians in his day) it would appear that the king arbitrarily im- 
pressed the people into his service ‘Some he compelled,” says the his- 
torian, “to hew stones in the quarries of the Arabian mountains, and 
drag them to the banks of the Nile; others were appointed to receive 
them in vessels, and transport them to a mountain of Libya. For this 
service a hundred thousand men were employed, who were relieved every 
three months. Ten years were consumed in the hard labor of forming 
the road through which these stones were to be drawn. * * * * 
The pyramid itself was a work of twenty years. Upon the outside 
were inscribed in Egyptian characters the various sums of money ex- 
pended in the progress of the work for the radishes, onions, and garlic 
consumed by the artificers. This, as I well remember, my interpreter 
informed me, amounted to no less than one thousand six hundred talents, 
[in round numbers about $1,600,000.] If this be true, how much more 
must it necessarily have cost for iron tools, food, and clothes for the 
workmen, particularly when we consider the length of time they were 
employed in the building itself, adding what was spent in the hewing 
and conveyance of the stones, and the construction of the subterraneous 

_ apartments.” Herodotus adds that for the memory of this monarch and 
his successor (who also built a pyramid) the Egyptians had so extreme 
an ekg that they were ‘not very willing to mention their names.” 

2L 
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But it was not alone in the erection of such colossal structures as the 
pyramids that vast amounts of labor were expended. One hundred and 
twenty thousand men are said to have been employed in hewing the 
obelisks of Thebes; and Herodotus mentions an edifice formed out of a 
single immense stone, which appears to have been used as the portico 
of a temple, the transportation of which from Elephantine to Sais em- 
ployed two thousand men for three years. Yet this was only one out of 
many similar works executed by a singie king; and there was scarcely 
a monarch of any note who did not leave numerous monuments of his 
ambition to perpetuate his fame, or his solicitude to obtain the favor of 
the gods by erecting costly temples for their worship. 

Thus the industrial servitude of the people resulted in a great measure 
from that absolute political subjection which enabled a monarch to tax 
them at his own pleasure, or to command their labor in the service of the 
most grotesque ambition, the most reckless extravagance, or the wildest 
caprice. Scarcely anything in history could give one a more exalted 
conception of the economic value of political liberty to the working- 
classes of modern times than is conveyed by the spectacle of the hard- 
ships to which the working-people of Egypt were subjected in conse- 
quence of the irresponsible power possessed by their rulers. 


LABOR AMONG THE JEWS. 


Adjacent to the Egyptians, geographically, and connected with them 
by strong historical links, were the Jews, or Israelites, who, after their 
exodus from Egypt, (which probably took place about 1652 B. C.,*) 
settled in the southern portion of the belt of fertile country which bor- 
dered the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. Their ancient writings, 
- embraced in the books of the Old Testament, in Josephus, and in the 
Talmud, and other traditional records, not only throw a comparatively 
full light upon their own life and history, but incidentally afford many 
important glimpses at those of the nations by which they were sur- 
rounded. In their origin the Israelites were a pastoral people; but 
during their residence in Egypt many of them must have acquired 
considerable mechanical and artistic skill, as is indicated in the fact 
that they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, (Exodus, i, 11,) and by the 
works they executed during the journey through the wilderness in the 
construction of the tabernacle and its elaborate furniture, including the 
ark, the golden candlesticks, the cherubim of beaten gold, the * cur- 
tains of fine-twined linen, and blue and purple and scarlet, the vessels 
of gold and silver, and the ephod, inlaid with precious stones,” During 
the earlier centuries of their residence in Canaan their frequent wars 
with the former inhabitants of the country and with the neighboring 
nations must have been highly unfavorable to their progress in the arts 
and in mechanical industry ; and, moreover, the Philistines, under whose 
power the Israelites repeatedly fell, appear to have pursued so jealous a 
policy toward them that in the early portion of the reign of Saul 
“there was no smith found through all the land of Israel, for the Phil- 
istines said, ‘Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears ;’ but all 
the Israelites went down tothe Philistines to sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock.” (1 Samuel xiii, 19 and 20.) 
The period.of power and independence enjoyed under Saul and under 
David were favorable to their progress in the industrial arts, and they 
also profited by their intercourse with the Phoenicians, whose great 


*On this subject there 1s considerable difference of opinion among chronologists. 
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cities, Tyre and Sidon, were already flourishing places. In the building 
of the Temple at Jerusalem Solomon appears to have availed himself 
extensively of the skill of these neighbors, whose workmen were asso- 
ciated with those of the Hebrews* in dressing stones for the foundation 
of that structure, hewing timber in the mountains of Jebanon, and prob- 
ably in many other portions of the work. 

In his message to Hiram, King of Tyre, asking assistance in this work, 


Solomon says, **Send me now, therefore, a man cunning to work in gold, 


and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple and crimson, and 
blue, and that can skill to grave with the cunning men that are with me 
in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David, my father, did provide.” (2 
Chronicles, ii, 7.) Hiram complies with thisrequest by sending ‘a cunning 
man endued with understanding,” whose mother was “ of the daughters 
of Dan, and his father a man of Tyre.” Among the works in metal ex- 
ecuted by this artificert was an immense vessel of brass, of which the 
following account is given in 1 Kings, vii, 23 to 26: “And he made a 
molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the other; it was round all 
about, and its height was five cubits,t and a line of thirty cubits did com- 
pass if round about. And under the brim of it round about there were 
knops compassing it, ten in a cubit, compassing the sea round about; the 
knops were cast in two rows when it was cast. It stood upon twelve 
oxen (three looking toward each of the cardinal points.) * * * And 
it was a hand-breadth thick, and the brim thereof was wrought like the 
brim of a cup with flowers of lilies. It contained two thousand baths.”§ 
This and numerous other vessels enumerated in the same chapter, and 
more or less minutely described, are said to have been “of bright brass,” 


and to have been cast in the plain of Jordan, ‘‘in the clay ground be- 


tween Succoth and Zarthan.” Further on are enumerated candlesticks, 
snuffers, lamps, basins, spoons; censers, and various other articles “ of 
pure gold” which were made as a portion of the furniture of the temple. 
The making of the various vessels and other articles, some of them cast 
aud others wrought, indicates considerable skill in the various processes 
of metallurgy; but, as this work was directed by an artificer brought 
from Tyre expressly for that purpose, it would appear that the knowl- 
edge of this art possessed by the Israelites at the time in question was 
quite limited. It may reasonably be presumed, however, that they 
profited by the lessons received in the execution of these and other 
works connected with the temple, and that the erection of this building 
really inaugurated a new era in the development of the mechanic arts 
among them. 

One thing especially noticeable in connection with the building of the 
Temple is the manner in which the labor was employed. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth verses of the second chapter of second Chronicles, 
we are told that ‘‘ Solomon numbered all the strangers that were in the 


land of Israel, * * * and they were found an hundred and fifty thousand 


and three thousand and six hundred ;” and that of these “ he set three 
score and ten thousand to be bearers of burdens, and four score thousand 


*1 Kings, v, 6, 13, 14, and 18. 

+ In 1 Kings, vii, 13and 14, the artificer who executed the works in question is spoken of 
as Hiram, whose mother was a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass. It is probable, however, that this is the same person elsewhere 
spoken of as the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan, for Dan, the ancient Luz, 
Was a city in Naphtali, these two tribes having probably intermingled to such an ex- 
tent that the distinction between them was in a measure lost. 

t The Jewish cubit was equal to about twenty-one inches of our measurement. 

§ In 2 Chronicles, iv, 5, its capacity is stated at three thousand baths. The bath was 
a liquid measure of a fraction more than 10} gallons. 
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to be hewers in the mountains, and three thousand and six hundred © 
overseers to set the people a work.” These strangers were probably | 
descendants of the ancient Canaanites, and as they were a subject peo-— 
ple, the King appears to have had no scruple in impressing them into 
his service. In addition to the “strangers” it appears that Solomon 
raised thirty thousand men by a levy upon all Israel. These were sent 
to work in the mountains of Lebanon, ‘ten thousand a month by 
courses; a month they were in Lebanon and two months at home.” (1 
Kings, v, 13 and 14.) The arrangements to secure the aid of Phoenician 
workmen in cutting timber in Lebanon were made with the King of 
Tyre, to whom Solomon says, “And unto thee will I give hire for thy 
servants according to all that thou shall appoint; for thou knowest that 
there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians.” King Hiram promises that his servants shall do as Solo- 
man has desired “ concerning timber of cedar and concerning timber of 
fir;” and he further engages to bring them down from Lebanon unto 
the sea, ‘and convey them by sea in floats” to the place that Solomon 
may appoint; which place appears to have been Joppa. In return for 
these services he tells Solomon, ‘Thou shalt accomplish my desire in 
giving food for my household.” 

The amount of the supplies which Solomon furnished under this 
arrangement is stated at twenty thousand measures of wheat and twenty — 
measures of pure oil. (1 Kings v, 6, 8, 9, and 11.)* 

It will be observed that the ‘‘strangers” impressed by Solomon into — 
his service, as well as the thirty thousand men raised by a “levy” upon — 
all Israel, appear to bave been assigned to unskilled labor, and except 
in the case of Hiram of Tyre, no account is given of the manner in which 
artisans were obtained for the execution of such work as required a 
higher degree of mechanical and artistie’skill. It is probable, however, 
that these were mainly free laborers, Jewish and Pheenician, who re- 
ceived regular wages for their services. In later times skilled mechanics 
were held in high esteem among the Jews, and in some cases, like that 
of St. Paul, men of learning and of superior talents thought it no dis- 
honor to earn their subsistence by a mechanical occupation. Indeed, the 
head of every Jewish family was required to have his sons instructed in — 
yome trade. | 

In respect to slavery, the Jews presented no exception to the general 
practice of the age; but the law, while permitting them to. purchase 
slaves of the heathen around them, or of the strangers sojourning among — 
them, forbade them to reduce a Hebrew to perpetual servitude, except — 
with his own consent in one case mentioned below. In Leviticus, xxv, 
b9, 40, and 41, it was provided that if a Hebrew were impoverished and 
sold to another person of his own race, he should not be compelled to 
serve as a bondservant, but ‘‘as a hired servant and as a sojourner,” and 
this only until the year of jubilee, when he should depart, and his chil- — 
dren with him, and return to his own family and to the possessions of 
his fathers. In Exodus, xxi, it was provided that if a Hebrew were 
purchased as a servant, he should serve.six years, and in the seventh — 
year should “go out free for nothing”; thatif he were married on coming 
into servitude, his wife should go out with him; but if his master had 
given him a wife, and she had borne him sons or daughters, she and her 


















————— eee 
*This account differs somewhat from that given in 2 Chronicles, ii, 10, in which 
Solomon is represented as saying to Hiram, “And behold I will give to thy servants, 
the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat, and twen 
thousand measures of barley, and twenty thousand baths of wine, and twenty thousan 
baths of oil.” The Jewish “measure” was the cheenix, containing nearly a quart, 
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children should be her master’s. If the servant elected to remain in 
servitude rather than leave his wife and children, his master was to take 
him before the judges and bring him to the door, or to the door-post, and 
bore his ear through with an awl, in token of his perpetual servitude. 
If a man struck a servant so that he died under his hand, it was pro- 
vided that he “be surely punished;” but if the servant lingered aday or 
two, the master was not to be punished, the theory being that the serv- 
ant was “his money.” Ifa man struck out an eye or a tooth of his 
servant, he was to give him his freedom by wav of reparation for the 
injury. If a servant escaped from his master, he was not to be delivered 
to him. ‘He shall dwell with thee,” is the command, (Deuteronomy, 
xxiii, 16,) ““even among you, in that place which he shall choose in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress him.”. This 
appears to refer to servants escaping to the Israelites from the coun- 
tries around them. In reference to the treatment of hired servants, we 
read (Deuteronomy, xxiv, 14 and 15) “Thou shalt not oppress an hired 
servant that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of the 
strangers that are in the land within thy gates. At his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it; for he is poor 
and setteth his heart upon it: lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, 
and it be sin unto thee.” 

The laws of the Israelites with ‘reference to property exhibit a pecu- 
liar regard for the interests of the poor. On taking possession of Canaan 
they divided the land among them; and although it is not explicitly so 
stated, the presumption is, that the division was, as nearly as practicable, 
an equal one, except that Joshua, and probably some other leaders, re- 
ceived shares which were larger than the average allotment. To counter- 
act the tendency of land to accumulate in a few hands, ayear of jubilee had 
been instituted in the law of Moses, which was to occur once in every 
fifty years, and at this time every man was to return to his possessions. 

The land was not to be sold in perpetuity,* but only its usufruct until 
the year of jubilee. This usufructuary title is clearly indicated in the 
sixteenth verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, which reads as 
' follows: ‘According to the multitude of years (until the jubilee) thou 
shalt increase the price thereof, and according to the fewness of the 
years thou shalt diminish the price of it; for according to the number of 
the years of the fruits doth he sell unto thee.” If an Israelite were com- 
pelled by poverty to sell the land he had inherited, bis kinsmen had the 
right to redeem it for him by simply paying its usufructuary value until 
the year of jubilee; or if he, himself, were able to do so, he might re- 
deem it upon the same terms; but if neither he, nor his kinsmen for 
him, could redeem it, he received it back in the year of jubilee.t+ 

A house in a walled city might be redeemed within one year after its 
sale, but not later; nor was it restored in the jubilee; but houses in 
the unwalled villages were regarded as the fields of the country; they 
might be redeemed at any time upon the same terms, and were restored 
in the year of jubilee. It should be said, too, that this rule applied to 
the houses of the Levites, even in walled cities, at least in the cities as- 
signed to them; ‘for the houses of the cities of the Levites were their 
possession among the children of Israel.” (Leviticus, xxv, 33.) 

The year of jubilee had the same relation to personal liberty as to 


*“'The land shall not be sold forever; for the land is mine; for ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me.”—Leviticus, xxv, 23, 

tIidem., verses 25-28. This rule undoubtedly applied also to his children if he him- 
 gelf should die before the jubilee arrived. 
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possessions.* If a Hebrew, under stress of poverty, sold himself to a 
rich stranger sojourning in the land of Israel, his near kinsmen might 
redeem him by paying for the years to elapse before the jubilee ; or if 
able, he might redeem himself upon the same terms; and in the jubilee 
he went free without redemption. Of course, all contracts, whether for 
land or services, must have been made with this understanding; so that 
the law inflicted no injustice upon purchasers. Its effect was to put it 
out of the power of a man to sell himself, for some present indulgence, 
into a perpetual servitude which would involve the servitude of his 
children, or to alienate permanently, for the gratification of his own ex- 
travagance or indolence, a title to landed property, in which he could 
justly have only a life estate; in other words, it put it out of his power 
to reduce his children to beggary by selling for his own advantage their 
natural right to a portion of the land which had been given to the na- 
tion as their common inheritance. 

The following injunctions from the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
chapters of Deuteronomy are in keeping with many others that may be 
found in the laws of Moses and in other portions of the Old Testament : 
‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother, (7. ¢., to a Hebrew.) 
* * * Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usuryt; but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” * * * ‘ When thou dost 
Jend thy brother anything, thou shalt*not go into his house to fetch his 
pledge. Thou shalt stand abroad, (outside,) and the man to whom thou 
dost lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee; and if the man be 
poor, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge. In any case thou shalt de- 
liver him the pledge again when the sun goeth down.” * * * “Thou 
shalt not pervert the judgment of the stranger, nor of the fatherless, nor 
take a widow’sraiment to pledge.” * * * ‘ When thou cuttest down 
thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt 
not go again to fetch it; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, — 
and for the widow.” * * * “When thou beatest thine olive-tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughsagain.” * * * ‘+ When thou gath- 
. erest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean‘it afterward ; it 
shall be for the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow.” That — 
these and other humane laws were frequently disregarded, and even fla- 
grantly disobeyed, is evident from the repeated denunciations of the 
prophets against usury and other oppressive practices. In Nehemiah 

we read that ‘‘ there was a great cry of the people, and of their wives, 
against their brethren, the Jews.” Some are represented as saying,. 
“We have mortgaged our lands, vineyards, and houses, that we might 
buy corn, because of the dearth.” Others complained that they had bor- 
rowed money upon their lands and vineyards for the king’s tribute. 
‘* And, lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to be serv- 
ants,” said they, ‘‘and some of our daughters are brought into bond- 
age already ; neither is it in our power to redeem them, for other men 
have our lands and vineyards.” Thereupon Nehemiah rebukes * the 
nobles and the rulers,” saying, ‘‘ Ye exact usury every one of his 
brother,” and calls upon them to restore to their impoverished brethren 
* their lands, their vineyards, their olive-yards, and their houses,” as 
well as “the hundredth part of the money, and of the corn, the wine 
and the oil” that they have exacted from them. To this they con- 
sent, and he calls the priests to witness their oath that they will do * ae- 
cording to this promise.” This appears to have occurred subsequent to 

* “And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the 


land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.”—Leviticus, xxv, 10. 
+ All interest was formerly denominated “ usury.” 
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445 B. C., when Nehemiah had obtained authority from Artaxerxes to 
proceed to Judea and rebuild Jerusalem. The captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, and the domination of the Persians, Syrians, and Romans 
must have interfered to a considerable extent with the operation of their 
own laws; and the oppressive tribute to which they were at times subject- 
ed, as well the frequent wars between greater powers in which they were 
more or less involved, must have reduced them, at times, toa condition 
of severe suffering. 


LABOR IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA. 


These two countries, the former occupying the lower and the latter 
the upper portion of the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris with the 
intermediate region, may be considered as having formed one nation for 
a period of several centuries, comprising the best known portion of their 
history. Their people differed in race and language, and the civiliza- 
tion of Chaldea was of much earlier origin than that of Assyria; but of 
the history of the old Chaldean empire little is known that coald throw 
any light upon the subject of the present inquiry, beyond the bare fact 
that there existed great cities and other results of an industry that in- 
volved mechanical skill of no mean order. After the fall of Assyria 
under the power of the Medes, Chaldea (sometimes called Babylonia, 
after the name of its celebrated capital) again flourished for something 
less than a century as an imperial power; and during this period 
occurred the reign of the great Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. In this 
later period, as also during the period of Assyrian supremacy,* and 
probably for centuries before that period commenced, Babylon was. 
celebrated for many of the products of its industry, among which may 
be mentioned textile fabrics of remarkable fineness, and exquisite , 
dye. The city itself, characterized by Isaiah as “the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” is described as one of 
whose grandeur the greatest cities of modern Europe give but a faint 
conception. According to Herodotus, it formed a perfect square, each 
side of which measured about fifteen miles in length, giving a total area 
of two hundred and twenty-five square miles. Its walls (according to 
the same authority) were two hundred cubits, about three hundred feet, 
in height, and fifty cubits, or seventy-five feet, in width. In them 
were one hundred massive gates of brass. “Its internal beauty and 
magnificence,” says Herodotus, ‘exceed whatever has come within my 
knowledge.” The Assyrian capital, Nineveh, was scarcely inferior to 
Babylon in extent and magnificence; and these were but two out of 
many great cities, of which the extensive region embraced in Chaldea 
and Assyria still bears numerous traces. Theruins of ancient palaces and 
temples, as well as accounts and representations in the inscriptions and 
sculptures found.among such ruins, indicate clearly enough the colossal 
scale and elaborate ornamentation of those structures. Hach king ap- 
pears to have endeavored to eclipse his predecessors in the number, ex- 
tent, and magnificence of the architectural works executed during his 
reign; and many of these works apparently had no other use than to 
gratify the ambition and vanity of the monarchs. Occasionally, how- 
ever, other works of a more useful character were undertaken. Thus 
Sennacherib, besides building himself a splendid palace, covering an 
area of more than eight acres, at Nineveh, and repairing the ancient 
residence of the kings at the same place, confined the Tigris to its bed 


’ 





*A supremacy not without occasional interruptions. 
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“by an embankment of bricks, constructed a number of aqueducts for the 
purpose of bringing good water to the capital, and improved the defenses 


of the latter by erecting towers of vast size at some of the gates. Of | 


the extent of the burdens imposed upon their subjects by the Assyrian 
kings for the gratification of their mania for great buildings, especially 
those of the class intended as royal residences, an indication is afforded 
in the fact recorded by Essarhaddon, one of the monarchs of this line, 
that twenty-two kings, of whom he gives a list, furnished him with ma- 
_ terials for his great palace at Nineveh. In the construction of such 
works the Assyrians were accustomed to employ the labor of captives 
taken in war. Among these the skilled workmen were in request to 
assist in the ornamentation of shrines and palaces, while the great mass 
of the unskilled were employed in quarrying stone, raising mounds, 
making bricks, and similar occupations. It has already been stated 
that Sennacherib brought back to Assyria upwards of six hundred 
thousand prisoners in three campaigns, and the number of captives 
made in other successful expeditions was probably on the same scale. 
In the inscription on the Bellino cylinder this king states that he em- 
ployed Chaldeans, Aramzans, Armenians, Cilicians, and Quhn (Coans) 
in the construction of his great works; and to these may probably be 
added Egyptians, Ethiopians, Elamites, and Jews. Their work con- 
sisted, among other things, in raising the vast mounds upon which im- 
portant edifices were to be erected, in the transport and elevation of 
colossal bulls, in the molding of bricks, the quarrying of stone, the 
erection of walls, the excavation of canals, and the construction of em- 
bankments. They worked in gangs, each gang having a costume pecu- 
liar to it, which probably marked the nationality of its members. Over 
each of these gangs was placed a number of task-masters, armed with 
staves, who urged on the work with blows, and severely punished any 
neglect or remissness. Assyrian foremen had the general supervision 
of the works and were intrusted with such portions as required great 
skill or judgment. The captives often worked in fetters, which were 
sometimes supported by a bar fastened to the waist, while sometimes 
they consisted merely of shackles. * 


The bas-reliefs on the walls of the Assyrian palaces and other public — 


buildings exhibit a minute and rigid adherence to reality, which makes 
them a source of much valuable information as to the life of the people. 
Rawlinson gives us the following description of a series of sculptures, in 
which are minutely represented the several processes connected with the 
carving and transportation of a colossal bull, ‘‘ from the first removal of 
the huge stone in its rough state from the quarry to its final elevation 
on a palace mound as part of the great gateway of a royal residence.” 
‘The sculpture in question is found on the walls of Sennacherib’s palace, 
and may doubtless be regarded as a veritable portion of the history of 
the erection of that or some other structure of that monarch’s reign. — 
“We see,” says Rawlinson, “the trackers dragging the rough block, sup- 


ported on a low flat-bottomed boat, along the course of a river, disposed — 


in gangs, and working under task-masters, who use their rods upon the 
slightest provocation. * * We then observe the block transferred to 
Jand, and carved into the rough semblance of a bull, in which form it is 
placed upon a rude sledge and conveyed along level ground by gangs of © 
laborers, arranged nearly as before, to the foot of the mound at whose 
top it has to be placed. The construction of the mound is most elabor- 


ately represented. Brick-makers are seen molding the bricks at its — 





* Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies. 
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base, while workmen with baskets at their backs, full of earth, bricks, 
stones, or rubbish, toil up the. ascent—for the mound is already half 
raised—and empty their burdens out upon the summit. The bull, still 
lying on its sledge, is then drawn up an inclined plane to the top by 
four gangs of laborers, in the presence of the monarch and his attend- 
ants. Aiter this the carving is completed, and the colossus, having been 
raised into an upright position, is conveyed along the surface of the 
platform to the exact site which it is to occupy.” 

The absence of labor-saving appliances indicated in the processes 
represented in this series of sculptures, shows how vast must have 
been the expenditure of sheer muscular force in the construction of the 
great buildings of this period. Gangs of laborers take the place of 
horses to haul the immense stone, not only by water, but also by land; 
and for the latter portion of the distance a sledge is used instead of a 
wheeled vehicle. To raise such a structure as Sennacherib’s palace at 
Nineveh, by methods so primitive in their character, must have required 
a number of workmen which it can be no exaggeration to speak of as a 
great army. And though this army of laborers may have been com- 
posed of captives, the expense of maintaining them while engaged on 
these unproductive works must have occasioned heavy drafts upon the 
resources of the Assyrian people, and of the nations under their sway. 

The coustant and ferocious wars in which the Assyrian kings en- 
gaged must have been a source of frightful impoverishment to their own 
people, and of inconceivable sufferings to the nations against which they 
waged successful war. It appears to have been their distinct aim in 
many cases to spread utter ruin and desolation in the countries they 
had conquered, even to the extent of cutting down the fruit-trees, and 
thus depriving their victims, as far as possible, of the means of subsist- 
ence for the future. According to his own account, as given in one of 
the inscriptions exhumed at Nineveh, Sennacherib, in the third year of 
his reign, invaded Chaldea, (which had previously revolted,) and plun- 
dered seventy-six large towns, and four hundred and sixty villages ; 
while Sargon, his predecessor, not content with plundering the people 
he conquered, removed entire populations en masse to distant localities.* 

* It scarcely needs explicit information to convince one that, under such 
rulers, the condition of the working-classes must have been, in the main, 
one of extreme wretchedness. Among the Assyrians themselves the 
ordinary dress of this class and of the common people generally appears 
to have been a mere plain tunic, with very short sleeves, and confined 
round the waist by a broad belt or girdle. Nothing was worn by this 
class either on the head or on the feet. As to their dwellings and fare, 
these were doubtless in keeping with the scantiness of their apparel. 

In agriculture the Assyrians and Chaldeans depended largely upon 
artificial methods of irrigation; and the elaborate system of canals, 
reservoirs, conduits, dikes, and pumps, by which they spread the waters 
of their rivers over the soil, indicates that this branch of industry was 
carried on with considerable energy and skill. Among a people so war- 
like as the Assyrians, and especially a people who carried to such an 
extent as they did the practice of enslaving their prisoners of war, the 
operations of agriculture, and, indeed, the common and heavy labor in 
most of their industries, must, to a great extent, have been performed 
by slaves; but upon this point, as upon most others connected with the 
daily life of the people, we are obliged to rely mainly upon inference. 
The important discoveries recently made of inscribed clay tablets and 





* This was the king who colonized the cities of Samaria with an alien race, 
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cylinders, and monumental stones, coupled with the zealous efforts of 
Mr. George Smith and other cuneiform scholars, will doubtless develop 
many new and important facts connected with the history of these 
nations and the condition of their people. It would be interesting to 
inquire into the history and condition of the working-classes in Persia, 
which succeeded Assyria and Babylonia as the leading military power 
of the ancient world; in Syria, including Phenicia, famous for her com- 
mercial enterprise, her flourishing colonies, her skillfu) artisans, and her 
important agency in the spread of letters and the arts of civilization ; 
in Lydia, Ionia, and other states of Asia Minor, during the period of 
their independence, as well as in the nations of the fartber East. But 
the labor involved in an inquiry of such extensive range would be too 
formidable to be undertaken as an incident to a work like this, and it 
must suffice to glance briefly at the more familiar histories of Greece 
and Rome, so far as they relate to the special subject under considera- - 
tion. 


LABOR IN GREECE. 


To no other nation of antiquity has the modern world been indebted 
for intellectual treasures of such extent and value as those bequeathed 
to it by ancient Greece. The revival of Greek learning, more perhaps 
than any other single cause, communicated to Kuropean thought 
that powerful impulse which marks the close of the Dark Ages and the 
dawn of modern civilization. The thought of Greece has been woven 
into the texture of modern literature; her philosophy furnished to 
modern speculation its initial stimulus; her institutions have been a 
fruitful source of political instruction; her art has kindled the emula- 
tion of modern artists, and supplied them with their noblest ideals of 
grace and beauty. Of her eminence in industrial achievements there 
are inpumerable proofs. The remains of her great edifices attest, not 
only the genius of her artists, but the skill of her artisans, of which 
abundant evidence is also found in the rare excellence and fineness of 
a great variety of her industrial products. The religion of the Greeks 
was highly favorable to the diffusion of the artistic spirit through their 
mech wical industries. This was especially noticeable in the working 
of th» precious metals, of which immense quantities were used in the 
fabrication of images, utensils, and furniture for the temples of the gods. 
‘Occasionally articles of plate of enormous size were manufactured, such 
as cisterns, or vases, or tripods, or salvers, or goblets, of gold or silver, 
presented as offerings by whole cities or communities to some divinity. 
In these cases the workmanship was very frequently so elaborate and 
exquisite as to be still more costly than the materials. Entire land- | 
scapes, including innumerable figures and objects, were sometimes rep- 
resented on the swell of a vase or goblet. Bacchanalian processions, 
for example, with whole troops of satyrs and menades moving along 
som6 wooded valley, or desert mountain, or rocky shore, at the heels of 
the Seileni and Dionysos; groups of nereids, nymphs, and tritons, 
sporting in the warm sunshine on the unruffled expanse of ocean; and 
sacrifices, marriages, chariot races, and choruses of youths and virgins 
- moving through the mazes of the dance around the altar of Apollo or 
Artemis. It is also to Hellenic goldsmiths that we are evidently to at- 
tribite those marvelous productions of art reckoned among the most 


boa ted possessions of the Persian kings, such as that vine of gold, — 
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with its vast grape clusters, imitated both in size and color by the most 
precious gems, which formed a canopy over the royal couch; or that 
golden platane tree, and other vine, which rising from behind the 
throne stretched its branches, tendrils, and leaves of gold aloft over 
the monarch as he sat in state to give audience to his people.”* 

The washing and plating of the inferior metals with gold and silver were 
well understood, and there were many ingenious devices for coloring 
and frosting the surface, and for inlaying and flowering one metal with 
another. ‘The cutting, engraving, and polishing of precious stones were 
carried to a high state of perfection by the Greeks, who in these pro- 
cesses appear to have employed all the finer tools in use at the present 
day, including the diamond point and the lapidary’s wheel. It is at 
least certain that they engraved figures which for beauty and delicacy 
have never been excelled.. There is reason to believe that they were 
acquainted with the microscope, or at least that they used magnifying 
glasses of great power, since their engravings were sometimes so fine 
that the naked eye could not distinguish their lines. Indeed we find 
mention of burning glasses as early as the age of Socrates, and very 
powerful lenses have been discovered among the ruins of Herculaneum. 

In the earliest ages of Greece the metal used for arms and for tools of 
various kinds was brass; but iron and steel were in use in the days of 
Homer, who speaks of axes and other implements made of iron, steeled 
at the edge, and describes the process of hardening by immersion in 
cold water. Swords made of steel thus hardened appear to have been 
extremely brittle, since they are represented as having been frequently 
shivered to pieces by a blow on a shield or helmet: When greater te- 
nacity was required oil was subsequently used for cooling instead of 


water. At a later day the manufacture of swords was an object ot 


special attention. They were formed of the finest steel, highly polished 
and elaborately ornamented. The manutacture of arms and armor of 
all descriptions was at all times, among the Greeks, one of the most im- 
portant pursuits, and was carried to a high state of perfection. In the 
production of cutlery the Delphians appear to have attained celebrity, 
and that of the Athenians was, undoubtedly, remarkable for its elegance, 
if not also for its quality. 

The workshop and tools of the smith seem to have had a close resem- 
blance to those of the present day. There were the anvil mounted on 
a high block; the bellows, formed of thin boards, connected by flaps of 
cowhide, and expelling the air through an iron nozzle; the hammer, the 
tongs, the vise, and other familiar implements. 

The metals used by the Greeks were obtained partly by commerce, 
partly from their own mines. Those at Laurion, in Attica, were im- 
portant and extensive, but there is little attainable information as to 
the methods of mining. It is known, however, that the Athenians used 
both shafts and adits, and that in chambering they employed much tim- 
ber. To prevent the falling in of the superincumbent mountain, there 
were left at intervals vast pillars, the cutting away of which was pro- 
hibited on pain of death. Among the Greeks, as well asin our own 
country at the present day, the miner was exposed to great perils from 
fire-damp and malaria; at least, this is known to have been the case at 
Laurion, but whether there were any means of protection against such 
gases is amatter of uncertainty. The quarrying of marble, granite, free- 
Stone, and tufa, for building purposes, was a flourishing industry. The 
last-mentioned material, in a powdered state, was often used in conjunc- 





*St. John: Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
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tion with clay, in the manufacture of bricks. Great ingenuity was dis- 
played in the manufacture of cement, of which one variety was so 
durable as frequently to outlast the materials it was used to unite. 

The house-painters of Greece appear to have shared in the artistic 
tendencies which characterized the nation. They were frequently em- 
ployed in producing upon the polished surface of one stone the colors 
and veining of another, while frescoing appears to have been consider- 
ably practiced in the ornamentation of the interior of private houses as 
well as of public buildings. The walls of apartments were sometimes 
covered with historical subjects, landscapes or the figures of animals, 
and in the later ages ceilings were painted or inlaid with colored stones, 
So as to imitate the feathers and hues of a peacock’s tail. 

In house-building timber appears to have been used to a considerable 
extent, thus bringing into prominence the trade of the carpenter, whose 
tools comprised most of those used by the carpenters of the present 
day, such as saws of various sizes, the plane, the ax, the chisel, the 
square, the auger, the gimlet, the compass, and various other articles. 
The timber employed in the construction of houses appears to have been 


regulated by law, and comprised a number of varieties, such as the sil- ~ 


ver fir, the elm, cypress, cedar and juniper, the Arcadian and Idean 
yew, the Huboean walnut, and the beech. ’ 

The descriptions of the household furniture in use among wealthy 
Greeks prove that the trade of the cabinet-maker must have been Car- 
ried to a high state of perfection, while the craft of the turner yielded 
them many articles of great elegance. The manufacture of musical in- 
struments was another industry in which the Greeks excelled. 

The potters of Greece, especially those of Athens, Rhodes, and Samos, 
were famous for the beauty and excellence of their productions. The 
earthenware made at Kolias in Attica from the clay found at that place, 
and richly painted with figures in minium, appears to have been the 
most beautiful known to the ancient world. Great skill and taste were 
displayed in the production of vases, whose light and graceful contour, 
as well as the exquisite beauty of their decorations, showed that the Gre- 
cian potters had cultivated to a high degree the art of design, in which 
the natural artistic aptitude of the race found fitting opportunities for 
its development. Among the figures usually painted on such articles 
were representations of the gods or genii, wreaths of oak leaves and gar- 
lands and festoons of flowers. The manufacture of lamps was an impor- 
tant branch of the business of the potter, who also produced artificial 
representations of fruits, and images of gods, men or animals, which 
were sold aboutthe streets as plaster of Paris images sometimes are at 
the present day. An idea of the prices of these images is obtained from 
the tact that a figure of Eros sold for a drachma, or about 19 cents. 

The manufacture of glass was carried to a high degree of perfection 
by the ancients, who were familiar with the processes of blowing, cutting, 
engraving, and staining it. In the latter process they could imitate the 
colors and the brilliancy of the most precious gems, from the ruby and 
the amethyst, to the turquoise and the beryl. : 

Of this material, it is said, they also fashioned “jars, bowls, and 
vases, exhibiting all the various hues of the peacock’s train, which like 
shot silks and the breast of the dove, displayed fresh tints in every dif- 
ferent light—fading, quivering, and melting into each other as the eye 
changed its point of view.” 


In the quality of their textile fabrics the Greeks, as well as various | 


other nations of antiquity, appear to have been fully equal to the man- 
ufacturers of modern times; but owing to the absence of labor-saving 
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machinery these fabrics, especially the finer ones, could only be produced 
in comparatively insignificant quantities, and the clothing worn by the 
masses of the people was not to be compared with that which they are 
able to wear at the present day. 

To the Greeks is attributed the invention of the upright and horizon- 
tal loom, though these appliances were probably improvements upon 
somewhat ruder machines used elsewhere for the same purpose. The 
Achaen city of Patree was celebrated for the fineness of its fabrics, 
the spinning and weaving of which appear to have been chiefly carried 
on by the women, who in that city were twice as numerous as the men. 
The supply of flax used in the finer linens manufactured there was 
obtained from the plains of Elis, where the plant attained a perfection 
which made it, in respect to fineness, the rival of the best grown in India, 
and for whiteness its superior. The finest linens made from it were con- 
sidered worth their weight in gold. The island of Amorgos was also 
celebrated for a species of fine flax, cultivated ‘there, as well as for the 
exquisite texture and beautiful purple dye of the linens which the in- 
habitants of the island manufactured therefrom. Very superior cloths 
were also manufactured from hemp, and a variety of garments, includ- 
ing a sort of mantle for ladies, were made of hair, either woven or 
plaited. The rearing of silk-worms and the weaving of silk were prac- 
ticed at an early age in the island of Cos, the fabrics of which were 
universally admired. ‘Their fineness and transparency were such as to 
allow the entire form and color of the body to be distinguished through 
them. The silk-worms of Cos were fed on the leaves of the pine, ash, 
and oak, and the silk obtained from them was quite different from tiat 
produced by worms fed on the leaves of the mulberry. Another kind 
of silk was procured from the floss-like beard of the pinna marina, or 
silk-worm of the sea, which was found on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
Sicily, and the Balearic Isles. 

In the manufacture of carpets the Greeks displayed their usual taste 
and skill, both in respect to their quality and the elegance of their pat- 
terns, in which were represented trees, flowers, the cg) ir of animals, 
and other objects. 

The trade of the shoe-maker appears to have been a thriving one at 
every period of Grecian history, and the work-shops of this class of 
artisans were neatly furnished, their lasts, paste-pots, pincers, awls, 
and other implements being kept in a sort of cabinet, sometimes fur- 
nished with double folding-doors and four or five deep shelves, and ex- 
tremely elegant in form. 

In the art of dyeing the Greeks not merely equaled, but probably ex- 
celled, the people of the present age. Their purple, a color also pro- 
duced with great success by the Pheenicians and other ancient peoples, 
was often spoken of by Greek and Roman authors with an admiration 
bordering on rapture. This dye was obtained from several. kinds of 
shell-fish found in the Mediterranean, the best being those taken near 
the island on which was built New Tyre. According to Aristotle there 
were several varieties of the purple fish, varying in size as well as in 
the color of the liquid they produced. This liquid was contained in a 
White vein about the neck, the only part of the fish that was of any 
value. The coloring matter having been carefully collected and macer- 
ated in salt for three days, was then mixed with a certain quantity of 
water, and boiled for ten days in leaden boilers over a slow fire, when 
the wool, previously well washed, was dipped in the dye and left to soak 
for five hours. It was then taken out to be dried and carded, after 
which it was thrown back in the dye and left there until it absorbed the 
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whole of the liquid. Several varieties of the fish were usually mixed 
together, differences of shade being obtained by altering the propor- 
tions, as well as by the introduction of other ingredients, among which 
was a kind of moss, found in abundance on the rocky shores of Crete. 
Three distinct colors seem to have been included under the general name 
of purple, viz, a deep violet, with a black or dusky tinge, which was the 


amethystine shade which Pliny describes as so magnificent; the purple . 


ot Tyre and Tarentum, which was of a deep scarlet or crimson; and a 
tint resembling the dark blue of the Mediterranean Sea, when it begins 
to be ruffled by the winds. 

A brilliant scarlet dye, which was greatly admired, was made of 
kernes, or cochineal. This was found in various parts of Greece, and 
appears to have been in use there from the remotest antiquity. Many 
other colors were produced in great perfection by the Greek dyers, such 
as bright flame and saffron color; pink, green, and russet gray; deep 
and sky blue, produced by woad, and red produced by madder. 


In respect to the number of persons employed, and the value of their © 


products, the fisheries of Greece ranked among the most important of 
her industries, while their effect in training a skilled and hardy race of 
seamen contributed greatly to the superiority of the Greeks in naval 
warfare. 

The importance of agriculture, and the high esteem in which it was 
held among the Greeks, will give interest to a few particulars in regard 
to it. In Attica many of the owners of estates resided in the city, but 
rode out to their farms every day to superintend the labors of their 
workmen, who were usually slaves. Agricultural labor commenced 
with daylight. The meals were generally cooked and eaten in the open 
air, and the labor was often carried on amid rustic songs, especially 
during the harvest and the vintage, which were seasons of universal 
rejoicing, and were followed by joyous festivities in honor of the rural 
gods. 

In order to procure the necessary implements and utensils of the 
farm at a cheap rate, smiths, carpenters, and potters were kept upon 


the land, or in its immediate neighborhood, by which means the master 


avoided the necessity of sending the farm-servants too, frequently to the 
neighboring town, where they were supposed to be liable to contract bad 
habits. Wagons, carts, plows, and harrows were, therefore, constructed 
on the farm. Among other implements used by the Greek farmers may 
be mentioned winnowing-fans, scythes, sickles, pruning-hooks, fern or 
bracken scythes, hand-saws, (used in pruning or grafting,) spades, 
shovels, rakes, pick-axes, hoes, mattocks, and grubbing-axes. When 
engaged in cutting down thickets, or clearing away underbrush, the 
rustics wore hooded skin cloaks, leather gaiters, and long leather gloves 
or mittens. In choosing a plowman it was customary to take care that 
he should be tall and muscular, in order that he might be able to thrust 
the share deeper into the ground, and wield it with greater facility. It 
was also preferred that he should not be under forty years of age, since 
it was desired that he should be very steady and attentive to his work. 
When in particular haste to complete his task, the plowman often car- 
ried a long loaf under his arm, which, like the French peasants, he ate 
as he went along. In breaking sod oxen were commonly employed, but 
in other plowing the preference was given to mules. 

In Athens it was the custom for such persons as desired employment 
in harvesting to range themselves in bands in the Agora, or market- 
place, whither the farmers resorted to secure such help as they needed 
for the busy harvest season. Arrived in the field with sickle in hand, it 
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was common for the reapers to commence at opposite ends of the piece 
of grain to be cut, the members of each party striving to reach the mid- 
dle of the field before their rivals. On other occasions they took ad- 
vantage of the wind, moving in the same direction with it, and thus 
having the straw conveniently bent to their hand. In many parts of 
Greece the women joined in this labor, though the custom was not gen- 
eral. In cutting wheat the sickle appears to have been always used, but 
barley and other inferior grains were usually cut with the scythe. 
There were a variety of ways of separating the grain from the straw, 
of which the most common appears to have been to arrange tbe sheaves 
in a circular form to be trampled by oxen, horses, or mules, whose move- 
ments were directed by a driver standing in the center. A species of 
harrow, or toothed sledge, was sometimes used for the same purpose, 
and the flail was occasionally employed, especially in the case of grain 
which was laid up in the barn to be thrashed during the winter. 

After these brief notices of a few of the leading industries pursued 
among the Greeks, it may not be amiss to reproduce an alphabetical 
enumeration of occupations which is given by Fosbroke in his “Treatise 
on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and 

tomans.” Omitting a few unimportant details, the list is as follows: 
Bottle-makers, (or makers of leathern bottles ;) bankers, (money chang- 
ers or usurers;) barbers, some of them females, and barber-surgeons ; 
basket-makers, blacksmiths and brasiers, butchers, of whom there ap- 
pear to have been none at the time of the Trojan war, since the heroes 
of Homer are represented as cutting up their own meat; capon cutters, 
carpenters, and cooks—the latter being men, who were sometimes hired 
by the day at a high price; coppersmiths, cotton manufacturers and — 
dealers in cotton goods, couriers, dyers, enamelers, factors, farmers, felt- 
makers, fishermen, fish-mongers, flax-dressers, founders, fresco-painters, 
fullers, gilders, glass-manufacturers and globe-makers, the globes being 
made of glass; glue-makers, goldsmiths, and gardeners, the latter 
understanding the art of grafting; grooms, hair-cloth manufacturers, 
horse-breakers, joiners, market-clerks, (who attended to the weights, 
measures, and qualities of the goods,) midwives, mountebanks, oilmen, 
painters, paper and parchment makers, pastry-cooks, perfumers, pilots, 
(a profession held in high esteem,) porters, potters, poulterers, prison- 
keepers, quack doctors, readers, (whose office was to read to their mas- 
ters during dinner, at night when they could not sleep, and at other 
times,) shepherds, tanners, tutors, watchmen upon towers, wax-chan- 
dlers, and weavers. 

In respect to the condition and mode of life of the people by whose 
‘labor the various industries were carried on, the information afforded 
by the ancient writers is comparatively scanty. There were doubtless 
many freemen of the poorer class who worked with their own hands in 
carrying on mechanical and other industries in a small way on their own 
account, as did the spinners and weavers of Lancashire, Nngland, and 
the shoe-makers of Massachusetts, before the application of machinery 
to their respective industries. In the agricultural districts there were 
also peasants, such as the Thetes of Attica, who cultivated small tracts 
of land, for the use of which they paid the proprietors a share—accord- 
ing to Beck, one-sixth—of the produce. These peasants, as well as 
many of those who carried on small mechanical industries on their own 
account, probably often worked for wages. Indeed, the Thetes are 
sometimes referred to as a class of hired laborers. In many cities, and 
especially in Athens, there were a considerable number of resident 
aliens who worked for hire, chiefly perhaps in the mechanical trades ; 
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and after the Peloponnesian war Athenian citizens who had previously 
enjoyed comparative affluence were obliged to support themselves by 
working at any sort of manual labor for daily wages. 

It appears to have been a special object of the polity of Solon, whose 
archonship commenced in 594 B. C., to increase the number of artisans 
and the amount of the manufactures of Athens. For this purpose he 
prohibited the exportation of any of the products of the soil, with the 
single exception of olive oil, which was extremely plentiful. He also for- 
bade the granting of citizenship to immigrants unless they had forever 
abandoned their former abodes, and came to Athens for the purpose of 
carrying on some industrial occupation. The senate of Areopagus was 
directed to keep watch over the lives of citizens generally, and punish 
all who had no regular occupation to support them; and if a son had 
not been taught some art or profession by his father the laws of Solon 
relieved him from the obligation of supporting that father in his old age. | 
It was the wish of this lawgiver that the exports of Athens should con- 
sist of the products of artisan labor rather than the produce of theland. — 
This policy probably had much influence in promoting the success of 
Athens in manufactures and increasing the number of her free artisans. 

Respecting the rates of wages it is necessary to depend mainly upon 
occasional indications, such as the incidental mention of wages paid in 
particular occupations. Lucian states that in the age of Timon (about 
420 B. C.) the daily wages for garden or field labor was 4 oboli, or about 
13 cents; but Boeck appears to think it probable that this author refers" 
to earlier what really belongs to later times. The same sum is men- 
tioned by Aristophanes as the wages of a porter, and also as that of a 
day-laborer, who carried manure. The philosophers Menedemus and 
Asclepiades are said to have earned 2 drachmas (about 39 cents) a night 
by grinding corn in a mill; but this appears to be quite an exceptional 
rate of pay. The crew of the Paralos, one of the two sacred triremes 
belonging to the Athenian state, always received 4 oboli (13 cents) a day, 


although this vessel was usually kept in port. It may be remarked that — 


the members of the crew were all freemen. The pay of the soldiers 
varied between 2 oboli and 2 drachmas a day, but the larger amount in- 
cluded the allowance for subsistence to a hoplite (a heavy armed soldier) — 
and his attendant. The pay of a hoplite was never less than 2 oboli 
per diem, with an equal amount for subsistence, This was the custom- 
ary rate in the time of Demosthenes, who calculates the cost of the sub- 
sistence of a hoplite at 10 drachmas, (60 oboli,) and that of a cavalryman 
at 30 drachmas (about $5.85) a month. At the beginning of -the Pel- 
oponnesian war each of the hoplites engaged in the siege of Potidcea re- 
ceived 2 drachmas a day for himself and his attendant; and the same pay 
is mentioned by Aristophanes as having been asked by certain Thracian 
mercenaries, subsistence in each case being included in the sum named. 
The troops of the Athenian army operating in Sicily received 1 drachma 
a day, of which one-half was for subsistence, and the archers who 
formed the civic guard of Athens were paid at the same rate. After the 
destruction of Mantinea, the cities in alliance with Sparta furnished — 
money in lieu of troops at the rate of 3 Eginetan oboli* per diem for each 
foot-soldier, and 12 for each cavalryman. [rom the instances given it 
will be seen that the pay of the cavalry was twice, thrice, or even four 
times asmuch as that of the infantry. Among the Athenians it was usu- — 
ally three times.as high, and the same rule held good among the Romans. 

It is said that a soldier could maintain himself sufficiently well for 2 — 
or 3 oboli (6$ to 9% cents) a day, especially as living in many places — 


* Three Egineton oboli were worth 5 Attic oboli. 
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where he had to serve was much cheaper than in.Athens. The allow- 
ance for subsistence was usually equal to the pay. Out of the latter 
the soldier had to provide clothing and arms, and after doing this he com- 
monly had a surplus left, which, when opportunity favored him, he fre- 
quently angmented by plunder. In this way a soldier would often amass 
quite a little fortune. Theopompus says that with a daily pay of 2 oboli 
a soldier could maintain a wife, and that with 4 oboli his fortune was 
complete, by which he evidently means so much pay independent of the 
allowance for subsistence. 

The earnings of professional men, including musicians and actors, in 
Athens were, at least in some instances, very large. The celebrated 
physician, Democedes of Croton, being invited to Athens, received from 
the state a salary of 100 minas, or a little less than $2,000 in gold, 
which for that age (540 B. C.) wasa large amount. Flute-players some- 
_time obtained almost incredible prices for their services, and distin- 
guished actors equally large amounts. Thus Palus, or Aristodemus, is 
said to have earned 4 talent (nearly $1,200 in gold) in one or two days. 
The teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, or sophists, were also a well- 
paid class. Protagoras, of Abdera, the first who taught for money, 
charged a pupil 100 minas for his complete course of instruction, and 
Georgias exacted the same amount; but in later times, when the number 
of these teachers had multiplied, the rates of tuition were considerably 
reduced. 

The cost of the necessaries of life in ancient Greece was compara- 
tively low, especially in the early period of Grecian history. In the 
time of Solon, (that is in the early part of the sixth century before the 
commencement of the Christian era,) the medimnus of grain (about a 
bushel and a half) was sold at Athens for a drachma, or about 19 cents. 
From that time to the time of Demosthenes there was a gradual rise in 
breadstuffs, as well as in most other commodities. In the days of Soc- 
rates barley-meal was worth an obolus for 4 chenices, or 2 drachmas 
the medimnus. Diogenes, the cynic, mentions about the same rate as 
having prevailed in his day, though, in the opinion of Back, this could 
only have been true in regard to the years when the price was lowest. 
The author just named infers from a passage in Aristophanes that about 
the ninety-sixth and ninety-seventh Olympiads (396-392 B.C.) wheat was 
worth about 3 drachmas a medimnus, which corresponds very well with 
the price of barley as just quoted ; but in the time of Demosthenes, at 
least during periods of scarcity, 5 drachmas the medimnus, or about 65 
cents a bushel for wheat, was considered a moderate price. Even bar- 
ley must have sold as high as 6 drachmas the medimnus for a 
considerable period, as 18 drachmas, an extravagantly high rate, are re- 
ferred to in the speech against Phcenippus, as being three times the 
former price. In other Grecian states the prices do not appear to have 
differed very much from those which prevailed at Athens. For exam- 
ple, it is stated inthe second book of the Gconomies, attributed to 
Aristotle, that barley-meal at Lampsacus sold at 4 drachmas the me- 
dimnus, or about 52 cents a bushel; but that the state on one occasion 
fixed the price at 6 drachmas, in order to make a profit on the difference. 
During the siege of Athens by Sulla wheat was sold as high as 1,000 
drachmas the medimnus, the inhabitants being reduced to the necessity 
of subsisting on shoes and leathern bottles. The price of bread among 
the Greeks appears to be unknown. Indeed, it is probable that this 
commodity was usually, if not always, made at home by the women of 
the family or the female slaves; for though Greece, or at least Athens, 
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was noted for the excellence of her bread, it is not clear that there were 
any professional bakers who manufactured that commodity for sale. 

In early times the price of meat in Greece must have been very low, 
as in the days of Solon an ox, probably one selected for a sacrifice, was 
sold at Athens for 5 drachmas, or about 974 cents. A sheep at the 
same period was worth only a drachma, or about 194 cents. During the 
Peloponnesian war, a sucking-pig sold at Athens for 3 drachmas, or 
about 583 cents. A small sheep selected for a sacrifice is estimated in 
Menander at 10 drachmas, or about $1.95; and in one instance a lot of 
fifty-five sheep’seem to have been estimated at a value of 1,000 drach- 
mas, or about $3.90 per capita. If these two rates be assumed to indi- 
cate that the price of sheep in the flourishing period of Athens ranged 
from 10 to 20 drachmas, the price of oxen may be supposed to have 
ranged from 50 to 100 drachmas, or from $9.75 to $19.50. 

The price of wine in Greece was extremely low. At Athens com- 
mon wine sold at 4 drachmas the metretes, which is at the rate of about 
74 cents a gallon; and an agreement is mentioned in Demosthenes in 
which 3,000 casks of Mendzan wine supposed to have contained a 
metretes each were valued at 6,000 drachmas, or at the rate of only 2 
drachmas the metretes, which is less than 4 cents a gallon; yet Men- 
dzan wine (of which, however, there may have been various qualities) 
was used by the Macedonians in their most sumptuous entertainments. 
But even in those days some wines were quite expensive. Thus the 
Chian wine, in the days of Socrates, sold for a mina the metretes, or 
nearly $2 a gallon. | 

At Athens, and probably in most of the Greek cities, fish, especially 
the smaller kinds, were abundant and very cheap, and were a favorite 
article of food. Ofaphuas, whicb were very small, a great quantity could 
be bought for an obolus, or3} cents. Thelarger varieties brought a better 
price, and such as were scarce and were sought for by the rich as deli- 
cacies were quite high. Thus a copaic eel in the time of Aristophanes 
cost 3 drachmas, or about 584 cents. At Athens salted provisions, more 
particularly fish, were imported in large quantities, and could be bought 
cheap, but they were chiefly consumed by the poorer people of the 
country. Vegetables, such as cabbage, are said to have been cheap. A 
cheenix of olives, about a quart, sold for a quarter obolus, or 3 of a 
cent. The best honey cost as much as 5 drachmas the cotyla, or nearly 
a dollar a pint, probably an exceptional price. The warm beverage 
which the ancients used instead of tea cost a chalcus, or $ of an obolus 
a cup, and a piece of dressed meat, prepared for eating, could be bought, 
according to Aristophanes, for half an obolus. 

Judging by the price of houses, rents among the Greeks must have 
been quite moderate. The orator Iseus mentions a small house, the 
value of which he estimates at 3 minas, or about $59; another at 
Eleusis worth 5 minas, (about $97,) and a dwelling-house at Athens 
worth 13 minas, or somewhat over $250. Demosthenes mentions a 
house belonging to poor people, which was pledged for 10 minas, ($194,) 
and a lodging-house in the country valued at 16 minas, or about $311. 
A house behind the Acropolis at Athens was valued at 20 minas, and 
others respectively worth 30, 44, 50, 100, and 120 minas are mentioned 
by various writers. The mina being equal to about $19.44, gold, the 
reader can easily reduce these amounts to their equivalents in United 
States money. The highest price mentioned is only $2,332.80; but as 
the Greek writers only mention the value of houses in an ineidental 
way, it would not by any means be safe to infer that this sum was 
really the price of a house of the most expensive class. It is well 
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known that the Athenian houses generally were of a very inferior kind, 
as might naturally be inferred from their values as given above. The 
only precise statement on the subject of house-rent occurs in Iseus, ac- 
cording to whom a house at Melite worth 30 minas, and one at Eleusis 
worth 5 minas, together produced 3 minas a year, or 84 per cent. ; but, in 
the opinion of Boeck, this must have been below the general average, as 
it is considerably below the ordinary rate of interest. 

- In this connection it may not be amiss to refer to the value of land, 
which in Attica is estimated by Boeck at 50 drachmas the plethron, or 
about $43 an acre. But of course prices must have varied greatly ac- 
cording to locality, and must also have undergone frequent changes in 
the course of history, increasing with prosperity and a rapid increase of 
population, and diminishing when war depopulated the country, or ren- 
dered the operations of agriculture insecure. 

Fuel in Athens appears to have commanded a comparatively high 
price, 2 drachmas, or 39 cents, being in one case mentioned as the ordi- 
nary price of such a load of wood as could be brought into the city on 
the back of an ass. Charcoal was extensively used, and being lighter 
than wood, would cost proportionately less for transportation. 

Of the price of clothing only an imperfect idea can be obtained. Soc- 
rates, according to Plutarch, considered an exomis cheap at 10 drachmas, 
or $1.95. This was an upper garment worn by the common people, and 
had only one sleeve, the arm on the other side being left bare. The 
same philosopher mentions purple as selling at Athens for 3 minas, or 
a little less than $60, and by this he is supposed to have meant an ex- 
pensive upper garment of that color. Garments made of the byssus, 
which grew in Achaia, were sold for their weight in gold. <A pair of 
Sicyonic women’s shoes could be bought for 2 drachmas, or 39 cents. 
Hight drachmas, or $1.56, is once mentioned as the price of a pair of 
men’s shoes; but this is supposed to refer to some ornamental kind much 
dearer than those commonly in use. 

In regard to the aggregate cost of living, Beck estimates that at 
Athens the poorest family, comprising as many as four free adults, if 
they did not live on bread and water, must have spent, upon an average, — 
from 390 to 400 drachmas, or from $77 to $79 a year; and he thinks that 
“if, in the time of Socrates, four persons could live upon 440 drachmas 
a year, they must have passed a very wretched existence.” Elsewhere 
he says that “in the flourishing times of the state one person could live 
but moderately upon 2 or even 3 oboli a day;” so that a workingman, 
who lad to support a family on 4 oboli a day, must have earned but a 
scanty subsistence. Allowing two hundred and fifty working-days to 
the year, 4 oboli a day would amount to only*1663 drachmas a year, 
which is less than half the sum which Boeck thinks necessary even to 
‘©a very wretched existence.” * 

But the number of wage-laborers in Greece was comparatively small, 
& great majority of the working people being in the condition of slaves 
or serfs. In war the life of the prisoner was considered as forfeited, 
and if the captor spared him it was usually to devote him to a life of 
servitude, a fate which often befell persons who, in their own country, 


* In this connection it may not be amiss to notice the conclusion of the able French 
author, Dureau de la Malle, who, after a review of the prices of commodities, the rates 
of wages, and the pay of troops in Greece and in Asia, remarks that the value of the 
precious metals in ancient times, as compared with military service, labor, and subsist- 
ence, was much smaller than has generally been supposed. ‘For example,” says he, 
“the 3 oboli allowed for the subsistence of a hoplite are within 4 centimes (four-fifths 
of a cent) of the amount now allowed for the subsistence of a terrace-maker, a mason, 
or a carpenter in two-thirds of the departments of France.” 
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had occupied stations of honor and influence. Many persons were also 
sold into slavery by kidnappers, who practiced their nefarious trade © 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, as similar miscreants in modern 
times have done on certain portions of the African coast. As luxury 
increased among the Greeks the demand for slaves was such that a reg- 
ular commerce in these unfortunate beings was kept up, the enterprise 
of the slave-traders leading them to distant parts, particularly to the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, where slaves could be had in great 
numbers. The first Greeks who engaged in this trade are said to have 
been the Chians, who also pursued the infamous business of making eu- 
nuchs for the eastern market. A just retribution ultimately fell upon 
them, when Mithridates, of Cappadocia, having conquered the island, 
delivered them up to their own slaves to be carried away captive into 
Colchis. 

In Sparta the Helots outnumbered the citizens by about five to one, 
and Beck estimates the ratio of slaves to citizens in Attica at very 
nearly four to one.* 

According to an enumeration made during the archonship of Demet- 
rius Phalerus, about 309 B. C., there were 21,000 citizens, 10,000 resi- 
dent aliens, and 400,000 siaves. Boeck, however, supposes, apparently 
with very good reason, that this number of slaves includes women and 
children, whereas the number of citizens and of resident aliens includes 
only adult males. ‘This number of slaves,” says the author just cited, 
‘‘cannot appear too large, if the political circumstances of Attica are 
taken into consideration. Even among the poorer citizens it was com- 
mon to have a slave for the care of household affairs. In every mod- 
erate establishment many were employed, such as grinders, bakers, 
cooks, tailors, errand-boys, or to accompany the master and mistress, 
who seldom went out without an attendant. Any one who was ex- 
pensive and wished to attract attention took perhaps three attendants 
with him. Weeven hear of philosophers who kept ten slaves. Slaves 
were also let out as hired servants. They performed all the labor con- 
nected with the care of cattle and agriculture; they were employed in 
the working of the mines and furnaces; all manual labor and the lower 
branches. of trade were in a great measure carried on by them; large 
gangs were employed in the numerous workshops for which Athens was 
celebrated; and a considerable number labored in merchant-vessels 
and in the fleet. Not to enumerate many instances of persons who had a 
smaller number of slaves, Timarchus kept in his workshop 11 or 12; 
Demosthenes’ father 52 or 53, besides the female slaves in his house, and 
Lysias and Polemarchus, 120 each. Plato expressly remarks that the 
free inhabitants had frequently 50 slaves, and the rich even more. Phil- 
emonides had 300, Hipponicus 600, and Nicias 1,000 slaves in the mines 
alone. These facts prove the existence of an immense number of slaves.” 

It is stated by Timeeus that Corinth once had 460,600 slaves, and 
Aristotle is anthority for the assertion that the small island of gina 
had contained as many as 475,000. That the Corinthians really pos- 
sessed a very large number of slaves is indicated by the fact that they 
were sarcastically called “ choenix-measurers”—an appellation based 
on the common practice of measuring out grain to the slaves by the 
cheenix, which contained a fraction less than one quart. 

Among the Locrians and Phocians it is said slavery did not exist in 
early times, but at a later day Mnason, a Phocian, and a friend of Aris- 
totle, is reported as having purchased a thousand slaves for his own 


*Public Economy of Athens, book i, chap. vii., p. 36. 
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service. His course, however, did not meet the approbation of his coun- 
trymen, who accused him of lavishing upon his slaves what would have 
supported an equal number of free persons. 

In Sparta the citizens were forbidden to practice any trade, and, in- 
deed, the discipline imposed by the laws of Lycurgus would have left 
them little time for any other occupation had they been permitted to 
follow it. There were, however, several classes of free inhabitants 
who could carry on commerce or industry, but the agricultural labor 
in the country throughout Laconia, as well as the menial service 
in the households of the city of Sparta, was left to the Helots, whose 
ancestors were probably Achaian Greeks who occupied the Laconian 
territory previous to its conquest by the Spartans, by whom they were 
reduced to servitude. 

The following sketch of this class is taken from Grote’s History of 
Greece : 


The Helots of Laconia were coloni, or serfs, bound to thesoil, who tilled it for the ben- 
efit of the Spartan proprietors certainly—probably of Periceki* proprietors also. They 
were the rustic population of the country, who dwelt not in towns, but either in small 
villages or in detached farms, both in the district immediately surrounding Sparta, and 
around the Periekic Laconian towns also. Of course, there were also Helots who lived 
in Sparta and other towns, and did the work of domestic slaves, but such was not the 

eneral character of the class. We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest of Sparta 
ound this class in the condition of villagers and detached rustics; but whether they 
were dependent upon pre-existing achwan proptietors, or independent, like much of 
the Arcadian village population, is a question which we cannot answer. * " 

The distinction between a town and a village population seems the main ground of 
the different treatment of Helots and Pericki in Laconia. A considerable proportion 
of the Helots were of genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian-Messenians, west of 
Mount Taygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated to this class of dependent 
cultivators, who, as a class, must have begun to exist from the v ery fir ist establishment 
of the invading Dorians in the district around Sparta. % * $ 

The Helots lived in the rural villages as adscripti gleba, cultivating their Rua: and 
paying over their rent to the master ‘at Sparta, but enjoying their homes, wives, fami- 
lies, and mutual neighborly feelings apart from the master’s view. They were never 
sold out of the country, and probably never sold at all; belonging not so much to the 
master as to the state, which constantly called upon ‘them for wilitary service, and 
recompensed their bravery or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno, the Thessalian 
of Pharsalus, took out three hundred Penestz of his own to aid the Athenians against 
Amphipolis. These Thessalian Penestz were in many points analogous tothe Helots, 
but no individual Spartan possessed the like power over the latter. The Helots were 
thus a part of the state, having their domestic and social sympathies developed, a cer- 
tain power of acquiring property,t and the consciousness of Grecian lineage and dia- 
lect—points of marked superiority over the: foreigners who formed the slave popula- 
lation of Athens or Chios. They seem to have been no way inferior to any village 
population of Greece; while the Grecian observer sympathized with them more 
strongly than with the bought slaves of other states; not to mention that their homo- 
geneous aspect, their numbers, and their employment in military service, rendered them 
more conspicuous to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed by members of the Helot class ; 
for there seem to have been few, if any, otherslaves inthe country. The various anec- 
dotes. which are told respecting their treatment at Sparta, betoken less of cruelty 
than of ostentatious scorn,} a sentiment which we are no way surprised | to discov er 
among the citizens at the mess-table. * 

The well-known hatred and fear entertained by Bis Spartans towards theit Helots, 
has probably colored Plutarch’s description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those 
unpunished murders which occasionally happened into a constant phenomenon with 


*“Pericki”’ literally means ‘ dwellers around,” and appears to have been used to 

Eeeenate the free proprietors residing in the Laconian towns outside of the city of 
parta 

t Kleomenes the Third offered manumission to every Helot who could pay down five 
Attic mine ; he was in great immediate want of money, and he raised by this means 
five hundred talents. Six thousand Helots must have been in a condition to find five 
mine each, which was a very considerable sum. 

¢ Such is 'the statement, that Helots were cormmpelled to appear in a state of drunken- 
Hess in order to excite in the youths a sentiment of repugnance against intoxication. 
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express design. <A similiar deduction is to be made from the statement of Myrén of 
Priéne, who alleged that they were beaten every year without any special fault, in order 
to put them in mind of their slavery ; and that those Helots whose superior beauty or 
stature placed them above the visible stamp of their condition, were put to death; 
while such masters as neglected to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots were 
punished. + * * * * * * * *% . * * * * * 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of Perieki—for this purpose a 
special grant of the freedom of some Pericekic township would probably be required— 
but constituted a class apart, known at the time of the Peloponnesian war by the 
name of Neodamédes. Being persons who had earned their liberty by signal bravery, 
they were, of course, regarded by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and, if possible, 
employed on foreign service, or planted on some foreign soil as settlers. In what man- 
ner these freedmen employed themselves we find no distinct information; but we can 
hardly doubt that they quitted the Helot village and field, together with the rural cos- 
tume (the leather cap and sheepskin) which the Helot commonly wore, and the 
change of which exposed him to suspicionif not punishment, from his jealous masters. 
Probably they, as well as the disfranchised Spartan citizens, (called Hypomeiones, or 
inferiors,) became congregated at Sparta, and found employment either in various 
trades or in the service of the government. 


In making the statement that Helots were the property of the state, - 
and were never sold out of the country, Grote is at variance with some 
other authors, who, on this point at least, appear to have been equally 
well informed. St.John, in his Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, 
vol. ill, p. 39, says: . 

They [meaning the Helots] were the property of individaals, but the state reserved 
to itself the right of enfranchising them and preventing their emancipation, lest per- 
sons should be found who, like Marcus Porcius, Cato, and the Dutch at theCape, would 
sell or give them their liberty when too old to labor. But to sell them out of the coun- 
try, says Mr. Miiller, “‘ was not in the power even of the state.” It is true there was an 
ancient law prohibiting the exportation of the Helots, but the same authority which 
- enacted that law could have abrogated it. Had Sparta then chosen to convert her He- 
lots into an article of traffic, who or what was to prevent her? Since she arrogated to 
herself the right of beating, maiming, and putting them to death, though completely 
innocent, is it to be supposed that, had it suited her policy, she would have hesitated 
to sellthem? And after all, are we quite certain that these unhappy people were not 
frequently sold into foreign lands? On the contrary, we find that a regular trade was 
carried on in female Helots, who were exported into all the neighboring countries for 
nurses. Thus it appears that the state both had and exercised the power to convert 
its serfs into merchandise. 

That the males also were not exported like cattle, than which they were far worse 
treated, was owing simply to the calculation that it would be more profitable to retain 
them; for as the Spartans possessed estates which personally they never cultivated, 
the Helots, who equally belonged to them, were stationed throughout the country upon 
those estates, which it was their business to till for the owners. To live it was of 
course necessary that they should eat, and therefore a portion of the produce was aban- 
doned to them—according to Tyrtos, the half, a division which must have borne 
very hard upon them, since their numbers were five times greater than those of the 
Spartans. 


The following is a portion of Plutarch’s passage in relation to the 
Crypteia, to which Mr. Grote alludes with an appearance of incredulity: — 
According to this ordinance the rulers, selecting from among the youths © 
those most distinguished for ability, sent them forth armed with dag- 
gers, and furnished with the necessary provisions to scour the country, 
separating and concealing themselves in unfrequented places by day, 
but issuing out at night and slaughtering all such of the Helots as they 
found abroad. Sometimes, indeed, they fell upon them while engaged 
in their rural labors in the fields, and there cut off the best and bravest 
of the race. In “The Laws” of Plato a Spartan is reported as saying, 
‘‘There is also among us what is called the Crypteia, the pain of under- 
going which is scarcely credible. It consists of going barefoot in storms, 
in enduring the privations of the camp, performing menial offices with- 
out a servant, and wandering night and day through the whole ¢oun- 
try.” The omission to mention here the slaughter of Helots as the object 
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of these wanderings and their attendant privations, affords no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Plutarch’s statement, since a Spartan, speaking 
on this subject, would naturally look at it from a Spartan stand-point, 
and would be very likely to keep the more odious features of the 
Crypteia in the background. The extreme jealousy, and even bar- 
barity, of the Spartans toward the Helots is attested by a number of 
the Greek writers, including Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle, as well 
as Plutarch. Myronof Priene, in a work preserved by Athenzeus, says: 
“The Helots perform for the Spartans every ignominious service. 
They are compelled to wear a cap of dog-skin, to bear a covering of 
sheepskin, and are severely beaten every year without having committed 
any fault, in order that they may never forget they are slaves. In addi- 
tion to this, those among them who either by their stature or their 
beauty raise themselves above the condition of a slave are condemned 
to death, and the masters who do not destroy the most manly of them 
are liable to punishment.” Grote himself, while throwing doubt upon 
Plutarch’s account of the Crypteia, gives, without questioning its accu- 
racy, the account of the infamous massacre which occurred in the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, when upward of two thousand of these 
bondmen fell victims to the same jealous policy to which the Crypteia 
is attributed. In order to select from the ranks of the Helots those 
whose bravery might render them most dangerous to the state, a proc- 
lamation was issued offering emancipation to such as had most distin- 
guished themselves in battle, and calling upon those who thought them- 
Selves entitled to it to come forward and claim the promised boon. 
Upward of two thousand presented themselves, were crowned with 
garlands, and escorted to the temples as if to complete the ceremony 
which was to make them free; but they never emerged, nor has the fate 
which overtook them ever been revealed. 

Among the Athenians the treatment of slaves appears to have been 
comparatively humane. There was a law under which a slave could 
indict his master for assault and battery. Demosthenes has preserved 
a law which empowered any Athenian not laboring under legal disabil- 
ity to denounce to the Thesmothetie the person who offered violence to 
man, woman, or child, whether slave or free; and there are numerous 
examples of men who suffered death for crimes against bondmen. 
Athenian slaves, moreover, enjoyed the privilege of purchasing their 
own freedom, whenever they could save enough out of the peculium, 
allowed them by law, to offer their owners an equivalent for their ser- 
vices. Yet even in Attica the slaves were at best subjected to many 
petty tyrannies and humiliations. Thus they were not allowed to wear 
long hair, or a garment with two sleeves; to drink wine except at the 
festival of Pithegia; to anoint themselves, as in the gymnasia, or to 
be present at certain religious ceremonies in which freemen could par- 
ticipate. The Athenian slaves were also liable to corporal punishment, 
sometimes in the form of whipping at the cart-tail by order of a magis- 
trate, but often also at the discretion of their owners. The slaves in 
the mines are said to have worked in fetters, but this may have been a 
temporary punishment consequent upon a revolt. The right of asylum 
n the temples of Theseus and the Eumenides was one of the defenses 
which the Athenian slave enjoyed as against the tyranny of a cruel 
Inaster. This right, however, is supposed to have extended only from 
the time of the slave’s flight until the next new moon, when the slave 
auction was held and the refugee had the chance of being purchased by 
@ more humane master. 

In regard to the price of slaves, there is a passage in the Memorabilia 
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of Xenephon, from which it appears that some were hardly worth half 
a mina, ($9.87;) others would bring as much as 2 minas, while others 
sold for 5 or 10 minas; and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, is said to have 
paid a talent ($1, 184.62 24 in gold) for an overseer of the mines. The 
slaves employed as laborers in the mines and those who worked in the 
mills had the lowest value, ranging from a mina to a mina and a half, 
or approximately in our money from $20 to $30. The price of ordinary 
house slaves was but little higher. Demosthenes mentions a valuation 
of two such slaves at 24 minas each as being too high, and in one place 
alludes to the sale of a slave of this kind for 2 minas. The father of 
this orator had thirty-two or thirty-three iron-workers, or sword-cutlers, 
the poorest of whom were worth over 3 minas, and the best from 5 to 
6 minas. He had also twenty chair-makers, whose aggregate value was 
40 minas, or an average of 2 minas each. 


The difference of value between slaves who could perform only com- — 


mon labor and those who were skilled in some trade, probably corre- 
sponded in the main with the difference between the amounts which 
these classes respectively could earn for their owners. A slave in the 
mines yielded a profit of only one obolus (about 3 cents) a day; a work- 
man in leather yielded 2 oboli, and a foreman of a workshop, 3 oboli per 
diem. The thirty-two or thirty-threé iron-workers or sword-cutters of 
Demosthenes’ father were worth an aggregate Sat of 190 minas, and 
annually yielded a net profit of 30 minas, or 1513 per cent. on their 
value; while the twenty chair-makers, worth 40 minas, are said to have 
yielded a net profit of twelve minas, or 30 per cent. per annum. I¢ is 
probable, however, that this disparity was exceptionally large, and 
was due to PL ine causes affecting the relative activity of the two 
trades in question. Speaking generally, the profit on the labor of a 
slave must have reached a high percentage on his value, because the 
owner would expect to be compensated for his capital at the customary 
high rates of interest, and moreover would require indemnity for the 


danger of loss by the death, decrepitude, or superannuation of the slave, — 


or of his escape from servitude. Of this last there was especial risk in 
time of war, particularly in the case of slaves that’ were with the armies ; 
and this led to the institution of an insurance system first established 
by a Macedonian grandee named Antigenes, who, for a yearly contribu- 
tion of 8 drachmas, undertook to guarantee to the owner the price of any 
slave who was in the army, in case he should escape. 

There were at Athens two classes of slaves, those belonging to the 
state and those of private individuals. The former were employed as 
vergers, messengers, apparitors, scribes, clerks of public works, inferior 
servants of the gods, and in other services considered unworthy of 
freemen. Most of the temples of Greece, like the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of Europe in the early part of the Middle Ages, possessed a 
great number of slaves or serfs, who cultivated the sacred domains, per- 
formed various humbler offices of religion, and generally executed the 
bidding of the priests. Among the Athenians, the slaves of the re- 
public, who were generally captives taken in war, received a careful 
education, and were sometimes intrusted with important duties. 
of their number were selected the secretaries who in time of war accom- 
panied the generals and treasurers of the army, and made exact minutes 
of their expenditure, in order that when on their return these officers 
should come to render an account of their proceedings, their books 
might be compared with those of the secretaries. 

The vocabulary of servile relations among the Greeks was very copious. 
There was a special name for a slave bought with money, one for a male 
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slave born in the house, and another for a female; one for a slave born 
of a slave, and another for a slave born free. besides these there were 
many names denoting the particular employment to which a slave was 
assigned. 

When a newly-purchased slave was first brought into the house he 
was placed before the hearth, where his future master, mistress, and 
fellow-servants poured baskets of ripe fruit, dates, figs, filberts, wal- 
nuts, &e., upon his head to intimate that he was come into the abode of 
plenty. He then joined with his fellow-slaves in feasting on the boun- 
ties thus showered upon him, and the occasion was converted into a 
general merry-making. 

The food of slaves, as might be expected, was usually of an inferior 
quality. Thus the dates grown in Greece, which ripened but imper- . 
fectly, were appropriated to their use, and if wine was given them, it 
was a kind made of the husks of grapes, which after they had been 
pressed were laid to soak in water and then pressed again. The indig- 
nities to which slaves were sometimes subjected is indicated by the 
practice of some parsimonious masters, who compelled them, while em- 
ployed at the kneading-trough, to wear a broad collar like a wheel, 
which prevented them from eating the dough by rendering it impossi- 
ble for them to bring their hands to their mouths. 

Among the employments of female slaves were included the turning of 
the mills, carrying water, and sometimes the still more laborious work of 
cutting wood, besides the ordinary domestic occupations. A male slave 
usually attended his master upon a journey to carry his baggage, both 
traveling on foot. Some masters went accompanied by two such slaves, 
but this was considered a mark of luxurious habits. 

There are some instances of communities, by express stipulation, en- 
tering formally into a state of slavery, but with the reservation of certain 
rights. Thus the Maryandinians submitted to the citizens of Heraclea, 
to be their perpetual serfs, stipulating only that they should always be 
furnished with the necessaries of life, and never be sold out of the 
country. The peneste of the Thessalians also appear to have assumed 
their servile status by a formal compact which reserved to them impor- 
tant privileges, among which was that of owning property. Many of 
them attained considerable wealth, and, according to Wuripides, they 
were sometimes of very ancient families. 

In Crete the serfs or slaves were divided into several classes. Those 
of the cities were called Chrysonete, or “bought with gold;” those of 
the country were cal‘ed Aphamiote, from their being bound to the 
Aphamiz, or estates of the landed proprietors. The latter are supposed 
to have been the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
island, whom the Dorian invaders had reduced to servitude, and were 
sometimes called Clarote, either from the fact that they had been 
divided among the conquerors by lot, or else from being located on the 
lots of the citizens, which were called Claroi. The Mnoi or Mnoa were 
bondsmen belonging to the state, and cultivated the public lands. They 
were compelled to furnish the body of the citizens a certain sum of 
money, as well as a portion of their flocks and herds and agricultural 
produce. They were prohibited from carrying arms, and excluded from 
the gymnasia. 

In the Cretan city of Cydonia, during certain festivals of Hermes, 
the slaves were left masters of the place, and had the right to chastise . 
with whips any free citizen who intruded himself among them. In 
other parts of Crete customs prevailed similar to those of the Roman 
Saturnalia, the masters waiting upon the slaves as domestics, while the 
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latter caroused and took their ease in the enjoyment of the Hermean 
festival. On the whole, it seems probable that the treatment of slaves 
in Crete was milder than in any other Doric state. 

The serfs of the Syracusans were called Killicyrii, and were so numer- 
ous that the expression ‘‘more in number than the Kilicyrii” passed 
into a proverb. They appear to have lived in the country, cultivating 
the land like the Cretan Mnoa, until at last theirnumbers inspired them 
with courage, when they assaulted and drove out their masters, retain- 
ing possession of Syracuse. 

The Katanocophori were kept in bondage by the people of Sicyon, 
who compelled them to assume a mean and squalid appearance, and to 
wear skeepskin cloaks, in order that they might be deterred from enter- 
ing the city by the ridicule of the rabble, to which this uncouth cover- 
ing would expose them. 

The serfs of the Arcadians were called Prospelate, and are said to 
have numbered about three hundred thousand. Their treatment appears 
to have been more lenient than that of persons of the same class in many 
other parts of Greece, since they are found at public festivals sitting at 
table with their masters, eating of the same food and drinking from the 
same cup. 

Speaking in general terms, the life of a slave in Greece would appear 
to have formed no exception to the general experience of mankind as to 
the condition of a servile class. Sir William Gell’s account of the resi- 
dence of a wealthy Greek, ‘surrounded by the stable and ranges of low 
buildings, occupied by the servants and cattle,” recalls to mind the rows 
or clusters of negro shanties near the spacious mansions of the wealthy 
southern planter; and the practice of measuring out to the slavesa 


daily or weekly allowance of food, which was followed upon many 


southern plantations, had its counterpart among the Greeks, whose 
white slaves were probably less liberally fed than the colored slaves of 
the South. According to Beck, their diet consisted almost wholly of 
grain, (chiefly barley,) of which the usual allowance was a choenix, or a 
little less than one quart per diem. Aristophanes says that the male 
domestics of a Greek household had one common sleeping apartment, 
called the koiton, and the beds of servants generally consisted of mats 
made of rushes, broom, and the down of reeds. As in our own South- 


ern States, so in Greece, slaves occasionally lived apart from their 


masters, working on their own account, and paying to their master a 
portion of their earnings, and sometimes they were able to save enough 
to purchase their freedom. The aggregate number of freedmen in 


Greece was probably much greater in proportion to the population than — 


in the South, where the barrier of race distinction was added to the 
ordinary obstacles to the elevation of the subject class. 

One of the most remarkable events in the history of the working 
classes of Greece is the memorable measure of Solon, known as the Sei- 
sachtheia. When the great Athenian lawgiver came to the archon- 


ship in the year 594 B. C., he found the majority of the rural population © 


of Attica weighed down with debt and despondency. The rich were pro- 
prietors of the greater part of the soil, which the Thetes cultivated as 


dependent tenants, paying the proprietors a stipulated part of the pro- — 


duce. In these payments they had fallen greatly in arrears, and thus, as 
well as through loans of money, had sunk so deep in debt that it was not 
possible for them to extricate themselves. The law gave the ereditor 
power over the body of the debtor, as well as those of his minor sons 
and daughters, and thus large numbers of the Thetes were falling from 
freedom into slavery. At the same time a great number of the smaller 
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properties of Attica were heavily mortgaged, and marked by stone pil- 
lars, inscribed with the name of the lender and the amount of the loan. 
These mortgages were in many instances foreclosed, and not only were 
the mortgaged lands taken from their proprietors, but the latter taem- 
selves, together with their families, were frequently reduced to slavery. 
On some this unhappy lot had fallen through the unjust decisions of 
corrupt judges, and the conduct of the rich in all their dealings with 
this class of people is described as having been thoroughly unprin- 
cipled and rapacious. To such a pitch had this evil arisen just before 
Solon became archon, that the law could no longer be enforced. It was 
under such circumstances that the celebrated lawgiver resorted to the 
measure above named. ‘The relief which it afforded,” says Grote, 
‘““was complete and immediate. It canceled at once all those contracts 
in which the debtor had borrowed on the security of either his person 
or of his land; it forbade all future loans orcontracts in which the person 
of the debtor was pledged as security ; it deprived the creditor in future 
of all power to imprison or enslave or extort work from his debtor, and 
confined him to an effective judgment at law authorizing the seizure of 
the property of the latter; it swept off all the numerous marked pillars 
from the landed properties in Attica, and left-the land free from all past 
claims; it liberated and restored to their full rights all those debtors 
who were actually in slavery under previous legal adjudication, and it 
even provided the means—we do not know how—of repurchasing in 
foreign lands, and bringing back to a renewed life of liberty in Attica, 
many insolvents who had been sold for exportation. And while Solon 
forbade every Athenian to pledge or sell his own person into slavery, he 
took a step further in the same direction, by forbidding him to pledge 
or sell his son, his daughter, or an unmarried sister under his tutelage— 
excepting only the case in which either of the latter might be detected 
in unchastity.” 

One of the most beneficent provisions of the above law was that 
which forbade all future loans or contracts in which the person of the 
debtor was pledged as security ; but although this remained in force in 
Attica, the lending of money upon the body of the debtor continued to 
be practiced in other Grecian states ; while even the pledging of agricul- 
tural implements was forbidden. 

An interesting subject to treat in this connection would be the pro- 
vision made for the poor in the Grecian states. It will be sufficient, 
however, to say that in Athens, at least, the habit of depending on the 
state for assistance appears to have been one of the first decided symp- 
toms of the decay of the commonwealth; while there, as well as else- 
where, and particularly in Sparta, the concentration of wealth in few 
hands, and a great increase in the number of the dependent poor, were 
quickly followed by a decline in the old manly qualities of the people, 
and diminished at once their ability and their disposition to defend their 
civil liberty and their national independence. 


LABOR IN ROME. 


What has been said as to the condition of the industrial arts in 
Greece will apply in the main to their condition in Italy during the his: 
tory of ancient Rome. From the rude state in which they are found in 
the early days of the city, they progressed in the course of centuries to 
a high development; and if the Romans themselves possessed in a very 
inferior degree the artistic faculty for which the Greeks were so distin- 
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guished, they enjoyed in industry and art, no less than in philosophy 
and letters, the assistance of Hellenic genius. 

It is impossible to treat of labor and the condition of the working- 
classes among the Romans, without referring to the political status 
of the plebeians, the history of whose struggles for a humane law 
of debtor and creditor, for a fair division of the public lands, and for 
the prerogatives of citizenship, is virtually the history of the early 
struggles of the working-people of Rome for the rights of men, 

The members of this class probably comprised the descendants of 
conquered tribes originally inhabiting the district in which Rome was | 
founded, as well as those in the surrounding region, who at a somewhat 
later date voluntarily placed themselves under the powerful protection 
of that city; and in early times, particularly under the kings, they were 
doubtless subjected to severe oppression. They were admitted to no 
share in the government, or in the social and religious rights which 
belonged to the privileged order; but, from the earliest times of which 
we have any account, they were distinguished from the slaves of a Ro- 
man household by the possession of personal freedom, the right to hold 
property, and the liberty (which was denied to the aristocratic order) to 
exercise handicraft trades for their own benefit. Their immunities, how- 
ever, were at first secured to them, not by law, but by the protection of 
the patricians, toward whom they occupied, individually, the position of 
clients. Thus every plebeian was originally the client or dependent of 
some patrician; but gradually they acquired recognized civic rights, 
and the status of “client” was transferred to subjects of more recent 
acquisition, to whom no rights of citizenship had as yet been accorded. 

The sixth of the kings, Servius Tullius, is said to have divided the 
lands which he had won from the Veians and Etruscans among the 
plebeians, whom he also sought to elevate politically by the creation of 
anew general assembly—that of the centuries, in which both classes 
should be comprehended. The plebeians, however, do not appear to 
have acquired any material increase of political power from this meas- 
ure. In the early years of the republic the patricians generally figure 
as men of family and civic honors, residing in the city, but holding do- 
mains in the territory belonging to the state, which at this period ap- 
pears to have been monopolized by the patrician order. The plebeians 
at the same time appear to have been small farmers and tradesmen, me- — 
chanics, &c., while they also, as in earlier times, contributed their full — 
quota to the armies of the state. Their poverty often reduced them to — 
the necessity of borrowing from their patrician superiors, whose incomes — 
were in many cases largely derived from usury. The creditor had the — 
power to enslave, imprison, scourge, starve, or even take the life of the 
debtor who failed to meet his obligations; and if there were several 
creditors of one person, they could, if they chose, divide his body among 
them. Instances of extreme cruelty, such as beating, imprisonment in ~ 
loathsome dungeons, and slow starvation, were not infrequent, while 
many unfortunate debtors were sold into slavery or reduced to servitude — 
under their creditors. The harshness of the law, and of the manner in 
which it was enforced, seemed all the more outrageous in view of the — 
fact that the inability of the debtor to meet his engagements often arose — 
from his having to neglect his own affairs while performing ‘military ser- 
vice for the state in wars which the patricians had provoked. It was a 
case of this kind which formed the immediate occasion for the secession 
of the plebeians to the Mons Sacer, sixteen years after the expulsion of 
the kings; that is, A. U.C. 260. A veteran who had served his country 
with honor and lost his property in the wars, having been scourged by 
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his creditor, exhibited his gory back to the populace, whose indignation 
first found vent in the summary release of those who were enslaved for 
debt, and thenin the manner aboveindicated. At the point mentioned, 
which was distant two miles from Rome, at the confluence of the Tiber 
and the Anio, the plebeians, who had chosen themselves generals, and 
marched out under arms, threatened to settle and found a new city. 
The patricians were at first disposed to set them at defiance, but in the 
end listened to wiser counsels, and decided to make terms with them 
rather than allow the commonwealth to be split asunder. It is believed 
that on this occasion was founded the Tribunate of the Plebs, the peo- 
ple acquiring the right of nominating two tribunes annually, who were 
to have a veto upon the decrees of the senate and to-protect the per- 
sonal liberty of the commons, for which purpose they were to keep their 
houses open day and night to receive every application for assistance. 

According to Livy and Cicero, this secession did not result in a 
remission of debts or in a change of the law of insolvency ; yet it is 
noticeable that the relation of debtor and creditor no longer forms the 
chief subject of contention between the two orders, from which it seems 
probable that some amelioration in the condition of the former class 
was secured. Nearly half a century later a law of the Twelve Tables 
provided that the debtor should be allowed thirty days within which 
he might, through the help of his friends, or the pity of the populace, 
acquire the means of meeting his obligations. Atthe end of this period, 
if he had not succeeded in obtaining the required amount, he was deliv- 
ered to the creditor, who put him in chains and brought him before the 
preetor on three consecutive market days, the amount of his debt being 
published, in the hope that some rich spectator would take pity on him 
and discharge his debt. In the absence of such relief he was sold into 
Slavery, or his head might be exacted as the forfeit of his poverty. 
Gradually, however, the extreme severity of the law was relaxed, and 
in the year of the city 424 it was decreed that in future the person of 
no Roman citizen should be liable to slavery, but that his property alone 
should be subject to seizure. The debtor might, however, be committed 
to prison, and to avert this fate many voluntarily became the slaves of 
their creditors, though, probably, with certain reserved rights obtained 
by special stipulation. 

The distribution of land, which in all places and times has had the 
most intimate relation to the well-being of the working classes, was 
long*the subject of fierce contention between the patricians and ple- 
beians at Rome; and the members of the former class did not scruple 
to resort to the most extreme measures in defense of their monopoly. 


_ As the republic extended her dominions a portion of the territory of each 


conquered tribe was colonized by Roman citizens, who were thus bound 
by their interests, as well as inclined by sentiment, to defend the new 
acquisition. Considering how circumscribed was the original territory 
of Rome, this mode of disposing of her surplus population must have 
contributed much to the industrial prosperity of her people, at the same 


time that it formed a most important element in the polity by which she 


consolidated her growing power. The following account of the manner 
in which the Romans disposed of thelands acquired from the conquered 
is taken from Fosbroke’s ‘ Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, 
and Institutions of the Greeks and Romans :” 

These lands were not gratuitous; if the colonist had not sufficient money to pur- 
chase the portion which fell to him he farmed it for the benefit of the commonwealth, 


or of some superior tenant. But this regulation regarded the cultivated lands; those 
which were waste, or which lay on an exposed frontier, were generally gratuitously 
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conferred; yet like the rest they were subject to the burdens of the state; thus they 
annually yielded one-fifth of the produce of the trees, one-tenth of the grain, and a 
certain tax for cattle. The quantity of this public land in each colony varied accord- 
ing to the conditions on which the colony was originally secured. If the natives had 
voluntarily submitted, two-thirds of the territory were generally left to them, one- 
third only being divided among the victors. In no case, however, do the people ap- 
pear to have possessed more than seven jugera each;* where the territory was much 
circumscribed, only two; the surplus remained at the disposal of the state, and was 
either farmed for its benefit, or, if more defenders were necessary, it was assigned to 
new settlers. In general, however, there was always a considerable portion unas- 
‘signed. For what follows, the reader will be prepared. This surplus was soon. en- 
grossed by the patricians, who farmed the revenues arising from it, viz, who offered 
so much for the produce of the soil for five years, the period for which the public 
lands were invariably let; at the end of the five, they had only to renew the contract. 
If to this we add that by judicial forfeiture, in default of issue, and through other 
causes, the portions of many among the resident coloni would devolve to the state, we 
shall not be surprised that the territory which the patricians took such care to engross 
was greatly augmented. In the same degree we shall be prepared to expect the 
diminution of the allotments originally made to the coloni. As the members of each 
family multiplied, as the children were admitted to co-inheritance, the portion origi- 
nally held by each (it was two jugera in the immediate vicinity of Rome, and 
seven in the more distant colonies) would be split until the multiplied portions would 
be inadequate to the support, not merely of a family, but of an individual. We can- 
not, therefore, wonder at the complaints which, from the third century after the foun- 
‘dation of Rome, were so loudly uttered, that the patricians held most of the public 
land, while the plebeians were generally reduced to utter destitution. Nor was this 
the worst. The patricians, as the heads of government, showed a shameful partiality 
to their own order by exempting their lands from the burden of the one-tenth to 
which they were liable, while those of the plebeians remained subject to it. Ms * 
Among the agri (public lands) there were many distinctions corresponding to their 
nature and uses. The ager campascuus was the common or pasture land to which we 
have alluded; the ager decumanus was the titheable land, that is, the public land 
subject to the annual tenth of produce required by the state. All Sicily was in this 
predicament. ‘“ Omnis ager Siciliw decumanus est,’ says Cicero. The ager effatus was 
the place where the Augurs unfolded the fates. The ager occupatorius, which was va- 
cant, whether in virtue of default by inheritance or by revocation, or by judicial for- 
feiture, might be occupied by any one who farmed: it from the state, or to whom the 
state conceded it. In fact the highest bidder was generally preferred at the end of a — 
lustrum, and would indeed always have been preferred had not the more powerful — 
nobles combined to intimidate other bidders, and, consequently, to obtain it on their — 
own terms. The ager vestigalis was the land which paid money-rent, on the condition 
of receiving the produce in kind; the tenth of the corn, the fifth of the orchards, — 
trees, cattle, wool, &c. Any one who offered at a public auction the highest price 
during five consecutive years for the produce of a district comprised in the limits of 
the agrarian law, was, under ordinary circumstances, the successful bidder. He paid 
in money for the produce yielded by the land, and for the privilege of disposing of it 
at pleasure; and he always gave sureties for the punctual fulfillment of his engage- 
ment. 


In the year of the city 269, the first agrarian law was proposed and 
carried by Spurius Cassius, but its execution was thwarted by the patri- 
cians, who ultimately wreaked their vengeance on its author by an 
accusation that during his consulship he had made too favorable terms — 
with the national enemies, and had sought to make himself tyrant of 
his native city, upon which charges he was declared guilty, scourged, 
and beheaded. ‘The tribune Genucius (A. U. C. 286) made an effort to 
secure the same end—a more equitable distribution of the publie lands— 
and presented an impeachment against the consuls for having frustrated 
the provisions of the law; but he, too, appears to have fallen a victim 
to patrician malice, being suddenly found dead in his bed. In the 
account which Livy gives of the agrarian agitation of this period, he 
represents the tribunes as proposing a Series of Jaws, all of which were 
successfully resisted by the patricians, whereas Dionysius of Halica 
nassus states that during the consulship of Spurius Cassius the sena 
passed a general law for the division of the public lands, but that th 



















*The jugerum was 23,000 square feet, or about 744; of an acre. 
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successive consuls would never carry it into effect. He represents that 
a solemn compact between the senate and the plebeians was broken, 
and that the efforts of the tribunes were exclusively directed toward 
procuring the execution of the existing law. It is evident, however, 
that the plebeians continued to gain strength, and in the year of the 
city 377, (B. C. 377,) the tribunes, Licinius and Sextius, were able to 
carry an agrarian law by which it was provided that no citizen should 
hold (or farm the revenues of) more than 500 jugera (about 320 acres) of 
the public lands. From those who held more than this quantity the 
ediles were to take the surplus and divide it among the plebeians at 
the rate of seven jugera to each family. The same law limited the num- 
ber of slaves who might be employed on the lands so divided, and 
enjoined on the holders of land the employment of Italians and free- 
men. It also enacted that no citizen should turn into the common pas- 
ture more than one hundred head of cattle, or five hundred of sheep, &c., 
each to be subject to a certain tax payable to the public treasury. 

It was during the same year that the plebeians achieved the great 
charter of their liberties in the decree that one of the consuls should 
always be a member of their order; but it was not until the year 388 
that a plebeian consul was formally appointed, Sextius himself being 
the first to hold the.office. The triumph of the plebeians became still 
more complete in the year 415, when the plebeian dictator, Publilius 
Philo, carried enactments making the decrees of the popular assemblies 
(comitia of the tribes) obligatory on the whole people,* permitting both 
of the consuls as well as the pretors to be plebeians, and requiring that 
the censors should be chosen, one from each class. 

From this time the two orders were substantially merged into one; 
but as the dominion of the republic was extended over adjacent states, 
the newly-conquered Italians fell into a position somewhat analogous to 
that which the plebeians had formerly occupied, though distinguished 


from the latter by very marked differences. Indeed the military neces- 
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Sities of the state dictated a policy calculated to consolidate the inhab- 
itants of the peninsula into one nation, and inclined the Romans to 
advance them gradually to a participation in civic rights. 

The three centuries intervening between the secession of the Plebs to 
the Mons Sacer, (A. U. 260,) and the entrance of the legions into Asia 
eleven years after the close of the second Punic war, embrace the finest 
portions of Roman history, when considered with reference to the vir- 
tues of the people. During this period there were, indeed, instances of 
luxury and extravagance, but labor was held in honor, and poverty was 
often dignified with the highest stations. “If, on the one hand,” says 
Duruy, (Histoire des Romains,) “a Rufinius must be degraded from the 
senate, (B. C. 275,) notwithstanding his two consulships, a dictatorship, 
and a triumph, for possessing ten pounds of silver plate when he was 
allowed no more than eight ounces ; if the consul Posthumius compelled 
2,000 legionaries to reap his corn, or to clean his woods; Attilius Serra- 
nus, on the other, received the consular purple behind his plow; Regu- 
lus, though twice consul, possessed no more than one little field in the 
barren district of Pupinia; and Curius, like Fabricius and A milius 
Papus, prepared his simple meal with his own hands, in wooden vessels. 
The same Curius refused the gold of the Samnites; Fabricius that of 
Pyrrhus; and Cineas, (the ambassador of the latter,) introduced in the 


*Itis held by some authorities that these decrees or plebiscita did not acquire the 
full force of laws until the adoption of the Lex Hortensia, in the year 466, or B. C. 288; 
and it is at least evident that this measure either gave to the plebiscita increased 


et, or enlarged the number of objects with reference to which they might be 
opted. 
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senate, imagined that he saw before him an assembly of kings. * * * 
There was union because there was equality; because an aristocracy of 
blood was no longer recognized, nor was more honor paid to that of 


fortune.” Cincinnatus, once consul and twice called to the dictatorship, © 


after delivering his country from her enemies, retired to his little tract 


of land, (only four jugera in extent,) upon which he maintained himself — 


by the labor of his own hands. Fabricius, consul and victorious gen- 
eral, cultivated his one little field without the assistance of slaves ; ‘and 
Manius’ Curius, the conqueror of Pyrrhus, refused the share of booty 
and the fifty jugera of land offered by the people in gratitude for his great 
services, deeming such liberality excessive. He thought it a reproach 


to a senator, an ex-consul, or even a victorious general to whom a public © 


triumph had been accorded, to possess more than fifty jugera of land, 
and regarded as dangerous to the state that citizen for whom even seven 
jugera would not suffice. Accordingly the latter quantity was all he 
would himself accept, this being the amount of land then assigned to 
each plebeian family. In the year of the city 496, Regulus, then com- 
manding the army in Africa, wrote to the senate, asking for his recall, 
on the ground that the manager of his seven jugera at Pupinia was dead ; 


that the hired man had run away, carrying the farming- implements | 
with him, and that unless his farm was cultivated he would be unable to — 


support his wife and children. The senate ordered his land to be tilled, 
and his farming-implements to be replaced at the expense of the state, 
which also assumed the responsibility of providing for his family, 


leaving hiin in Africa to conquer a peace with Carthage. ‘In those — 
happy times,” says Pliny, ‘ the earth, exuiting to see herself cultivated 
by the hands of triumphant victors, seemed to pat new efforts, and to — 


produce her fruits in greater abundance.” 
From such instances as have just been given, coupled with the 
minute division of the soil which is known to have prevailed during 


the period under consideration, it may be inferred that although there — 


were slaves and hired laborers among the Romans at that time, the 
labor of the country (especially in agriculture) was mainly performed 
by free citizens working on their own account. Their labor may have 
been severe and their mode of living far from luxurious, but in their 
enjoyment of personal independence the men among whom the conquer- 
ing legions of Rome were recruited must have occupied a position 
vastly superior to that of the proletariat of modern times. As late as 
the year of the city 575, the cultivation of the soil was almost exclu- 
sively performed by proprietors and free laborers. This is positively 
stated by Cato the elder, who in the same connection, says: “Our 
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fathers, when they wished to designate a good citizen, were accustomed — 


to refer to him as a good colonist (one settled on the public lands) and — 


a good farmer; for these are the laborers who furnish the bravest and 


most robust soldiers. The profit Which is derived from the cultivation — 


of the earth is the most honorable, the most: durable, and the least cal- 
culated to give cause for censure or excite envy.” Cato himself is rep- 
resented as having worked in the fields with his men, with whom he 
also sat at table, eating of the same food and drinking of the same 
wine. 


But in the later years of his life (which terminated A. U. 605) the 


simple habits of Cato were a protest against the incoming tide of luxury 
and corruption rather than an indication of the manners of the period. 


The severe and protracted struggle with Carthage, (the second Punic 
war,) Which closed A. U. 553, was quickly followed by the wars with 


Philip, Artiochus, and Perseus. Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria were 
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speedily brought under thesway of Rome, and poured their wealth into 
her lap. The small homesteads whose proprietors had fallen on distant 
fields were rapidly merged into larger properties and monopolized by 
the moneyed aristocracy of Rome, who replaced the free cultivators of 
former times with slaves purchased in foreign markets, or brought in 
by victorious commanders as a part of the spoils of war. Throughout 
extensive districts, particularly in Southern Italy, this substitution was 
all but complete ; while in other sections of the country the competition 
of the great landholders and their hordes of servile laborers drove 
thousands of small proprietors from an occupation which they no longer 
found profitable to seek a subsistence by “ petty merchandise and handi- 
crafts, by the sportula,* or by the distributions, wholly or in part gratui- 
tous, of bread, wine, and oil, made regularly by the state, and enhanced 
occasionally by magistrates, or candidates for the magistracy.” 

It was under such circumstances that Tiberius Gracchus, traversing 
the plains of Etruria, and observing with dismay the decline of agricul- 
ture, the substitution of pasture for arable land, and the frequent aban- 
donment of fields and farms, conceived the idea of obtaining the pas- 
Sage of a new agrarianlaw. LElected tribune in the year of the city 621, 
he succeeded in this design, but was killed, together with three hundred 
of his adherents, in the tumults precipitated by the effort to carry the 
law into execution. His younger brother, Caius, was for a time the 
successful leader of the popular party, and succeeded in obtaining im- 
portant reformatory legislation; but he, too, fell a victim to the ven- 
geance of the Roman plutocracy, and in the course of fifteen years the 
measures of the Gracchi were formally repealed. 

That the lapse of the half century ending about this time witnessed a 
very great change in the industrial organization and social condition of 
the Roman people admits of no doubt. The splendid military organiza- 
tion of the republic still remained, but it was destined soon to become 
the master rather than the servant of the people. Within a century and 
a half from the entrance of the legions into Asia, Rome received her 
first emperor, and thenceforward the ascendancy of the military over 
the civil power became only the more firmly established as time wore 
on. More than once in the course of succeeding centuries the senate, 
which in the eyes of the embassador of Pyrrhus had seemed an assem- 
bly of kings, meekly accepted the ruler selected by the pretorian 
cohorts,f while at a later day armies recruited from distant provinces, 
and serving perhaps on the remotest frontiers of the empire, competed 
for the honor of dictating to the “‘ mistress of the world” the wearer of her 
imperial purple. Under Augustus and Tiberius the empire was indeed 
great, prosperous, and in the main well governed. After a long eclipse 
its glory was restored under Vespasian and Titus, to be again obscured 





*This was a gift of victuals made daily, usually in the morning, by the rich to a cer- 
tain number of dependents. In one of the satires of Juvenal may be found a lively 
description of a great man’s vestibule crowded with dependents, each attended by a 
slave bearing a portable kitchen to receive the viands and keep them hot while they 
Were carried home. If the sketches of the satirist are not too highly colored, we 
must conclude that in his time great numbers of the lower classes derived their whole 
subsistence from this source, while even the high-born did not scruple to increase their 
income by taking advantage of the ostentatious profusion of the rich and vain.—(An-. 
thon’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.) 

t The pretorians were a body of troops instituted by Augustus to protect his person, 
and called by that name in imitation of the pretoria cohors, or select troop, which at- 
tended the person of the pretor or general of the Roman army. Their original num- 
ber was nine or ten thousand, which was subsequently increased to sixteen thousand, 
Their favor was courted even by the most powerful of the emperors, many of whom 
Were their own creatures, and liable to be deposed or put to death at their pleasure. 
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under Domitian, shine out anew under Nerva, and remain undimmed 
throughout the long and illustrious reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, Antoni- 
nus, and Aurelius. But the ancient freedom of the people existed no 
longer, and the character of the government depended mainly on the 
personal qualities of the sovereign. 


SLAVERY IN ROME. 


That this great change in the political condition of the Roman people 
was largely promoted by the increase of slavery and the concentration 
of wealth there is no room for doubt. It is probable, however, that the 
number of slaves was never so large as the language of a majority of — 
writers on Roman history would lead one to infer. In the earlier cen- 
turies ot the republic the number was comparatively small, as has already 
been indicated. It is estimated by Dureau de la Malle, in his * Political 
Economy of the Romans,” that in the year of the city 529 the free popu- 
lation of that portion of Italy corresponding to the duchies of Modena — 
and Lucca, the grand duchy of. Tuscany, the States of the Church, and — 
the late kingdom of Naples, (exciusive of Sicily,) was to the slaves, free- 
men, and peregrini* combined as 26 is to 23. Varro, writing fully a © 

century later, and after the number of slaves had been largely increased, — 
states that “all the lands are cultivated by freemen, or slaves, or a 
mixture of these two classes. The freemen cultivate their lands either — 
with their own labor or that of their children, (as is the case with most 
of the small proprietors,) or by the employment of hired men and day- — 
laborers during the busy seasons, such as haying, harvest, and the vin- 
tage, or by using the labor of operarv, (persons who sold their services — 
for a stipulated time in payment of debt.) * * I say of all thelandsin 
general,” continues Varro, “that it is more profitable to cultivate the 
unhealthy districts with paid workmen than with slaves, and that even 
in healthy localities the heavier labors of the country, such as the har- 
vest, the gathering of fruits, and the vintage should be committed to - 
wage-laborers.” A law of Julius Cesar required stock-raisers to employ | 
free inhabitants of the country to the number of one-third of their shep- 
herds and herdsmen, the object being to arrest the decline of the free 
population, which was probably more rapid and more noticeable in the 
grazing districts than in other portions of the country. It has already 
been said that the substitution of slaves for free laborers and small pro- 
prietors was at first most extensive in the southern part of the penin- 
sula; and it appears from the testimony of the younger Pliny that in 
cisalpine Gaul, at least in that portion adjacent to Lake Como, slave- 
labor was not commonly employed, even in the time of Trajan. Indeed, 
the statement of Pliny is that the use of slaves in agriculture was abso- 
lutely unknown in that part of the country. In the towns and cities 
they were largely employed by capitalists in carrying on trades and 
manufactures, one citizen of Rome having had as many as five hundred 
employed in the various trades connected with the erection of buildings. 
The domestic service in Roman households, as well as in those of the 
other cities of the peninsula, was performed almost exclusively by person 
of this class, from the ancille or personal attendants of a wealthy mistres 
to those engaged in the coarsest drudgery. In thrifty families the domes 
tic work included a large amount of spinning and weaving, as well ai 
the making of garments—labors which were superintended, and to som 
extent shared, by the mistress herself. . 



























*The peregrini embraced those classes of free residents who were not Roma 
ti peres 
citizens. 
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Among a people who, at one period of their history, gave to the cred- 
itor the power to imprison, starve, scourge, or even take the life of his 
debtor, it was not to be expected that the laws would afford any system- 
atic protection to the slaves. Cases there were in abundance where 
slaves were treated with kindness, and even pampered in luxury, but 
the class, as arule, were subject to severe oppression and hardship. 
We read of their working in the field in chains, guarded by armed re- 
tainers of the great proprietors, their owners, while at night they were 
huddled in crowds into buildings which were at once dormitories and 
prisons. This close guard was, perhaps, most common in the cases of 
large gangs of slaves who had been recently imported. Speaking of 
the general treatment of this class, Dureau de la Malle says: “ The mas- 
ters imposed on their slaves a rigorous celibacy, and they were never 
‘permitted to enter into matrimonial relations with the free classes. The 
moderate price of adult slaves made it more profitable to buy them than 
to bring them up. Considered as beasts of burden or of draught, they were 
either used or abused at the pleasure of their masters. The inhuman 
calculation of avarice found profit in destroying, by excessive labor, an 
animated machine, which it was sure of being able to replace at a small 
cost. Very often (horrible thing to contemplate!) they were profitable 
to their masters in proportion to the pitiless severity of their servitude.” 
In the same connection he describes them as being “ill clad, ill lodged, 
ill fed, and condemned to work in the mines, to grind wheat and other 
grains, (by hand,) and to perform the severest and most unhealthy la- 
bors, in the marine, in manufactures, and in the various processes of 
industry.” In the time of Varro the custom of forbidding marriage 
among the slaves appears to have been somewhat modified. “As to 
those who tend the flocks in the mountains and in the woods,” says this 
author, *‘ many proprietors have thought it advantageous to assign them 
wives, who follow the flocks, prepare the meals of the shepherds, and 
render them more attentive to their duties. But it is necessary that 
these women should be robust, of good constitutions, and equal to men 
in their power of enduring labor.” 

Among the Romans, as well as in more recent times, the prices of 
slaves of course varied according to the relation of demand and supply, 
and according to the age, sex, health, strength, beauty, intelligence, and 
disposition of the slave; but the medium price of a slave adapted to 
agricultural labor, or the practice of one of the common mechanical 

trades, is all that need be here considered. In the following sentence 
Pliny indicates the usual price of slaves in his time, and also that of a 
Slave valet of a soldier of the Legion of Honor. “So, then,” says he, 
“they sell a bird at the price of a slave, and even for more than the 
price of a valet, for a white nightingale is sold at 6,000 sesterces,” (about 
_ $227.) Plutarch states the average price of a slave employed in.agri- 
cultural labor in the sixth century of Rome at 1,500 drachmas, or about 
$296. Pretroneus and Fortunatianus mention 1,000 denarii, or say $150, 
| as the reward offered at Rome for the return of a fugitive slave; but 
this only shows that the value of the slave, for whom the reward was 
offered, was considerably in excess of $150, and is all the more indefi- 
nite from the fact that the occupation of the slave is not mentioned. 
The price of a slave in the time of Antoninus and Commodus is indi- 
cated by the following expression of Sezvola: ‘“Sidebeas decem millia ° 
(H.8.) aut hominem ;” which implies that 10,000 sesterces, or, say, $380, 
Was about equal to the price of aman. Juvenal appraises a fisherman 
at 6,000 sesterces, and Horace estimates the value of a burnisher at 
Tibur at 8,000 sesterces. A law of Honorius and Theodosius, dated in 
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the year 409, provided that Romans sold as slaves who desired to re- 
cover their liberty, should either pay to the purchaser the price he had 
given for them, or else should give five years’ labor. From this Dureau 
de la Malle infers that the price of a slave was then equal to five years’ 
labor; but as the purchase of a slave ordinarily implied the purchase 
of all-his labor-to the end of his life, the law in question must have been 
intended to prevent the perpetual enslavement of the class of persons 
referred to. Such a law would necessarily limit the price of slaves en- 
titled to its benefits to the equivalent of five years’ labor; but the infer- 
ence that this was the ordinary market price at the time the law was 
enacted, is contrary to probability. . 
Allusion has already been made to the enfranchisement of slaves, 
which frequently took place in the ancient world. In Rome, during the 
first three centuries of the republic, the number of enfranchisements 
appears, however, to have been somewhat limited. Dureau de la Malle 
estimates the number of freed people in the year 529, in a total popula- 
tion of nearly 5,000,000, at 50,000 ; but with the increase in the number — 
of slaves there came an increase in the number of enfranchisements ; | 
and in the latter days of the empire, especially after the adoption of — 
Christianity, the number of freed-people was very large. 



























FREE LABOR. 


It has already been shown that in the best days of the republic the 
labor of agriculture was in great part performed by small proprietors, 
working on their own account, many of whom were among the most 
eminent citizens of the state. In the mechanical trades the case was 
different, such occupations being forbidden to those who enjoyed full 
citizenship, and left to the slaves, freedmen, and peregrini. 

The data from which to determine the wages of free labor in the 
earlier period of Roman history are very meager; but some idea of the 
prevailing rates may be gathered from what is known as to wages 
among the Greeks, and in the Greek colonies of Southern Italy at this 
time. M. Dureau de la Malle reaches the conclusion that from the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, (B. 0. 404 and A. U. C. 350,) the price of a 
day’s work for a hod-carrier, farm-hand, gardener, miller, carpenter, or 
mason, was scarcely one-third less than the average price of the same 
kind of work in France at the time he wrote, or, say, between 1830 ané¢ 
1840. The wages of miners in the year of Rome 710 have been esti- 
mated at about 94 cents a day; this estimate being based upon 2 
passage of Polybius, in which that author states the product of the 
labor of 40,000 men employed in the silver-mines of Carthagena, in 
Spain, at 25,000 drachmas a day. An inscription found at Eskihissar, 
in Asiatic Turkey, (supposed to be the ancient Stratoniceia,) preserves 
an edict* issued by the Emperor Diocletianin A. D. 301, or, aceording 
to some authorities, in A. D. 303, which established a schedule of price 
for a large number of articles, ag well as for various kinds of labor, an 
forbade any person to charge more than the fixed rates on pain of deat 
The denomination of the money in which the various prices are state 
is expressed by the sign %, which has been decided to represent th 
denarius. It is evident, however, that this cannot be the denarius ¢ 
' silver, which between A. U. ©. 485 and 707 varied from 314 to 15 cents 
- and Dureau de la Malle, agreeing with the learned Italian antiquarial 
Count Borghesi, is undoubtedly correct in believing it to be the denarit 


*A portion of the same edict was found by Mr. L. Vescovali, of Rome, on a sto 
in the possession of a gentleman residing at Aix, in Savoy. 
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of copper, of which the first mention occurs in the works of Flavius 
Vopiscus, who lived at Rome at the time of Diocletian and Constantine 
Chlorus. The value of this coin was about half a cent in our money, 
and it is at this rate that the prices of labor fixed in the edict referred 
to are converted in the following table : 


i ere MLCUADIEML A DONOT, PET CICM -- 2. eee cc cee cone ce cee ees en eeee $0 123 
OE Ee ele ain in wdicinin de ah Seeman sevecccapsccae severacade 25 
eee eieerer On tMeie Work 111 NOUSES. 6.2... os wae ee cin eee cee weno eee 25 
To the maker of mortar............ pe aie Shoe aCe ue cele ada eae ae ete ol aces 25 
ERE PE Pe tS Io oie asin Sb olsinie ene conc nde ode s etede Sevens 30 
I SOI chante pas oo a oo ooo seen nce wise c ne sein enne senees cnes 30 
a oe o no alvin mons acnwsa scenes scecens ance ensues 30 
NEI OP MIT on So dns o so oe | ona conn wa ewan we cons enon cons asecce 75 
ns ate remade ses clos ke ok ON wo) CONE oS 25 
TM Meet Ln cla sae ln ba)oWs SS ble dine dick ethincdcleacs dle ssiedelewe gas 25 
I I Da a CPt caine vis S pie in da kiw'e wine wean eae noe va eeme cauwas 25 
ES EY CT) Casa 30 
IE TEVOE-VEGEOIS 52. oo oes. nw ewe en nee sce seen se ncedeces 25 
-To the driver of a camel, an ass, or a mule of burden, with food................ 10 
ETE SUPRCENILOOG SSG. 2 did ecc ne oe oe pe knle a seid eWe hwo eel eueee 10 
io tae sheep-shearer, with food, per head .... -.- .-. --- 26 02 enn cece wane wane OL 
To the brazier for work on hard brass, by the pound..-.....................-.-.-. 04 
To the brazier for work in copper, by the pound..........2. 2... 2-22. 2 eee 03 
To the maker of plastic images, with food, per diem.--........:.......---.---- 35 
so une Waver-Carrier, with food, per diem... 2.05... 5- cea e caw ene ce ee can cees 124 
einer WILL TOO, POF GCM... 0... on seen ons no owen eno k mene nnn ete snne 12} 
To the armorer for restoring the edge to a sword.........--..--..----- Soe tee oe 123 
ren Ore pousming & helmet. . 2-2. 2. el ee cee Loon babe cence 124 
To the armorer for repairing an ax....-.....-.. SUS DOOR AST Celt he peas 03 
nnn tere a NaINI I a TIT VES, 265 2 eon ese ba eo la ees eds endacecnsa ce 03 
To the tailor for an edging on a coarser Vest... -.. ---- 022 eee wenn eee ee een ee 02 
To the master appointed to teach letters, for each boy, per month....--....-..- 25 
emue arignmetician, tor each boy, per month~... 2.22... oes eke cece tec e cee 374 
To the librarian or antiquary, for each scholar, per month............-....---- 2d 
To the Greek or Latin grammarian, and to the geometrician, for each scholar, 
ND aii cisa ig wins Big 5S sin iti~'se esas ole wbnie ces dos enw ncenue ade 1 00 
To the orator or sophist, for each scholar, per month....-...............-.-.-- 1 00 
To the advocate or lawyer for an application to the court................-2..... 1725 
mone same ache hearing of the cause... .-...2-.2 2 eke cece le cee eee 10 00 
To the servant attending at the public baths and taking care of the clothing of 
ACL RULOT 35 ocies nina nie sane be one wns oney bas dseebnvanaasacs 01 


A passage of Plautus indicates that previous to A. U. 0.536, the pay 
of an infantry-man in the Roman army was three ases per diem; but 
it is believed that the real amount was 34 ases,.or 100 ases per month. 
The as originally contained a Roman pound of copper, (about .72 of a 
pound avoirdupois ;) but for thirty or forty years prior to A. U. C. 536, 
its weight had been two ounces, and hence it is probably the as of this 
weight to which the author above-named refers. This coin was subse- 
quently reduced to an ounce, and still later to half an ounce, but the 
pay of the soldier was maintained at one-third of a denarius, or about 5 
cents per diem. Polybius, who wrote his history in the early part of 
the seventh century of Rome, (thirty or forty years before the Papirian 
law reduced the weight of the as to half an ounce,) states that the daily 
pay of the Roman soldier was then 5 ases. This would be five-six- 
teenths of a denarius, but the actual pay was probably one-third of a 
denarius, or 54 ases, the writer having fallen into the common practice 
of neglecting to give the fraction. Suetonius makes the statement that 
Julius Czesar doubled the pay of the troops, and the rate fixed by this 
ruler appears to have been maintained at least until the death of 
Augustus, when, according to Tacitus, the pay of infantry-men was 10 
ases or five-eighths of a denarius per diem. Their pay was further raised 
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under Domitian to 134 ases or five-sixths of a denarius a day, which 
was equal to 25 denarii, or about $3.75 per month. 

These successive augmentations of pay were due to various causes, 
among which may be mentioned the depreciation of money in conse- 
quence of its increased abundance, the decay of agriculture, and the 
falling-off in the free population. In the latter days of the empire the 
increasing disinclination of the citizens to engage in the military service 
made it necessary to pay still higher rates, but as these rates had little 
relation to the wages of labor it is not necessary to inquire into them. 

In regard to the cost of the chief necessaries of life, the information 
afforded by Roman authors is scarcely more abundant or satisfactory 
than that which relates to wages. The price of wheat, however, is given 
for various epochs. Thus Pliny states that in A. U. C. 298, 327, 345, 
and 504 wheat was furnished to the people by the authorities at 1 as per 
modius; but up to the year of, the city 485, if not tater, the as was one 
Roman pound of copper, or about .72 pound avoirdupois, whereas be- 
tween that date and A. U. C. 665 it was gradually reduced to half an 
ounce, or one twenty-fourth of its original weight. From this it results 
that the prices sometimes mentioned as having prevailed in early times 
seem much lower than they really were. The modius being a measure 
of very nearly one peck, the cost of a bushel of wheat would be about 
2.88 pounds of copper, which is equivalent in weight to about 120 of the 
copper cents of the United States, such as were coined under the act of 
January 18, 1837 ; its value in silver or gold could only be determined 
by ascertaining the relative values.of the three metals at the dates men- 
tioned. ‘ 

In the Oratio Frumentaria Cicero states that the price of wheat in 
Sicily, in the times of Verres, fluctuated between 15 and 18 sesterces the 
medimnus, or from 374 to 45 cents a bushel; the sesterce then being 
equivalent to about 33 cents, and the medimnus to 14 bushels. In the 
next century (A. U. C. 818) the rate of three sesterces the modius, or, 
say 45 cents a bushel, is referred to as a very poor price. Adopting an | 
average price of 4 sesterces the modius, or about 60 cents a bushel, as 
the basis of calculation, M. Dureau de la Malle estimates that in the 
later days of the Roman republic the ratio of a given weight of wheat 
to the quantity of silver, which was its equivalent in value, was 1704 tol. — 

Under the emperors the price of grain was greatly augmented, and 
famines were not infrequent. Of these public calamities several occurred 
during the reign of Augustus, and that of the year 759 was especially 
severe; while under Tiberius the dearth of breadstuffs was almost con- 
tinuous, and their prices very high. Tacitus states that in the year of 
Rome, 772, this emperor fixed a maximum price upon wheat sold to the © 
poorer classes, and re-imbursed the merchants for their loss by adding 2 
sesterces the modius, or about 30 cents a bushel, to be paid out of the 
imperial exchequer. After the burning of Rome under Nero, at a time 
when public charity appeared to be the only means of averting insur- 
rection, the price of wheat was put down to 3 sesterces the modius, or 
45 cents a bushel. Tacitus refers to this as an act of extraordinary 
munificence, showing that the rate in question was probably very far 
below that of the market. From figures furnished by Pliny the elder, 
who died in A. D. 79, it appears that in his day common unbolted wheat 
flour or meal was worth at the rate of about 41 cents, coarse bolted flour 
avout 5 cents, and flour of the finest quality about 10 cents per pound. 
These figures appear to warrant the conclusion of Mr. Jacob that * the 
price of bread in Rome when Pliny lived seems to have been nearly the 
same or a little lower than it usually is in our day in London.” 
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Reference has already been made to the prices fixed by the edict of 
Diocletian, as preserved in the inscription of Eskihissar, (or Stratoniceia.) 
The edict sets forth that the prices of commodities have exceeded all 
bounds; that the frenzied desire for gain is not moderated by plentiful 
harvests, or an abundance of provisions; that in towns and cities, and 
even upon the highways, the spirit of pillage everywhere pursues the 
armies of the empire, and that the soldier is sometimes deprived of his 
entire pay, as well as of the imperial largesses, by the engrossing of a 
single article. ‘“‘ Moved by these considerations,” continues the edict, 
‘‘ we have deemed it our duty to fix for our entire empire a scale of 
prices, which in years of scarcity may restrain avarice within proper 
limits.” 

The inscription contains a long list of articles, of which the most im- 
portant are embraced in the following table, the Roman measures being 
converted into their nearest American equivalents, and denarii reduced 
to our currency at the rate of half a cent to the denarius: 


OMS ey Wis ns aa eno enn nosso cence uaindieipeuiademu lls $0 21 
ee Ck SA Lincs 4 lia Kamin lain sw ob vinwinte ocinteloed ete ween cine 1 36 
Ne eR, Chie oa wien scams moms enee eae Gae ae dor waweiculais ue 08} 
Beef, per pound... -.-. Ee Rie enn <) oni UWalecawl aU cad Veleueleummuem ues ats 054. 
ne EERE MRGOI DOT POTN, - 5. oo oasis ic Sin ech ens oe abi ae eben b awa 05% 
EE ES en ae een oT 114 
The best bacon-ham of Westphalia, or the Cerdagne ...-.........---...----- 138 
ee Aer TIOE NOUNG — 8. noon 8 nw een - on eee icsive RY oe 0644 
Seasoned and smoked sausages of pork, per pound...........---..--...----- 11} 
Seasoned and smoked sausages of beef, per pound......--..- 22.2 2---2.------ 0645 | 
ESE EES SS ES a SL er eee Mer ene pes Senne 1 2% 
Serre el) PMOABANL..-—-. 2... ...-.. nec nnee maleate eis dda tina sedate 1 00 
I IILING Sola oii qaie's poss cocoon mene vee oe juienwble woh iidnuh oebaue as 624 
A fat goose......--. Ee Si othe amee nan oes wanes sees meatiteeue seis ued 1 00 
Ne soon spin cin ih oes te cie ce een peewee erele! seus web ob ine 30 
eis connec nnn aiscamcdcoenien eres ermsieeesumeniatnniaal 20 
ch kaeewews cose SN lan a ets sot hat sge = be rbe- Nate nck: weigh Andi eh © Ret ao 73 
A |e botenineg inbnweiaictGactie Won ots ale sie hans wa idk gteig ole 20 
Flesh of the wild boar, per pound.......... meets wenctavee rela a diEeU ble Hoa ee 114 
ween TOC.OF (0G, Der NOUN. 2 2.2. eee ig enienen ssinwinb as ce qelees 08s 
Neen tn tie aemsimarmeeans berpraraemaratictiot Ke Wi oki ' 14 
Nee ne, sein peimparycin sjoneutyn in} smmsesenbreguerintisinhe Je/ajaitretets O84 
Neen ee ne oe siene tem snee Summon mentees Bele o Saran 11} 
Beeman ar ane best quality, per. pound..... 2 no. ce ee eee cece we 162 
Ir DOL NOUN 65 ones n mn ecne povinnwnne cadwewianib pads qtiewa 114 
Nene ne ob mons oe waeains teemammme-cmn evaluat oibbe 084 
DERG SAV OP-SD, DOT NOUN. 88. 0. nnn nn in enn ene wnmaenee ose weesouwe 053 - 
nn diecast sera ecntmnn nremeeiterine mere we wielath cub alae 045 
ee seein vicciveieme erakve cme racnin ois s ahha Sanpete are ae 50 
AN oan 0 cin calneme ajo wasn bo ualeUble bids ¥cledalaft OhleimeUinn slows 084 
NE LO so. le ietoie connate edu blab wate 6 vminndald ie bintefabiniene mire ja 02 
DD TOOT nee ci nee yes nee ayer enegn) meme win arene wi mphatsrerer beh bie E 02 
Nene enn vatayeiah mmreresmesonin eines atpitteiate ms seid mathe 02 
TOLL. TALD, 10), LOL oo ota on cre: cero ror vircercameeceeeceachlee Gia ake 02 
TOR 1), LOT Sip an e 5 res cietie enw cbas bownae Job a dlls dweblacelaals 02 
IE TRIAS COSTS, fa dain doing, as eit ain andy o eroe ea ww GAs hated Meee ane 02 
ee i cin mh si aiasince sendin cama hae 02 
ONG TRCG, OV LOY... coc accncve coun ones caeececceucgucasaccee 02 
IONE FU FE) Le SS OSE TEES SSL Ls PE ET Oe 
nna TEED, OO fOr ss lk. Ob CARR LU LL 3. BDA 02 - 
EE ERE LS ee ee TES TET Y ee C NTR mS BPO ERE my ry 02 
SI AAR ia AI a i SU AN Ph A alae 02 
I ES Be PoC ei iat enala c Sane wn gle temae cs fat an wea en ote 02 
Kidney-beans, (in the shell,) 25 pods for ... 2... 20. cece wees wenn cece cnc cee cee 02 
nraras Der Daridle of Wi. su os os ase ocho tele eed ees uu’ 03 


ag a A AR AR I” AER A aE PRN PRINS 
* The quantity in this case is denoted by the sign F. M., which is believed to represent a modius and 
a half, F being substituted for [ through an error of the engraver. 
+The quantity used in the inscription is the Italian pound, which has been proved by Pére Secchi te 
be the same as the Roman pound, and is, therefore, equal to about .72 pound avoirdupois, 
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Bis, A force. eek haere tact cechue emeltes bebe, wane 4/505 nn 1 
Parsnips (largest size): per pundle of 25 


esweweree ere ewe ew tee wm eB eee eee ree eTT eae eee 


FApples, the: best:Mattian, Org” “Poti Ls. east ble eens eee wrere 09 
Buples; second Tabe, 20 LOT... Suiseae sass snc ene eds «sce w alee edo oe Pa 02 
Promlerayples, 40 TOT 2600 ote e eae tees ss onthe ba inch ei gabes 5: fah een eee . 02 
mellow, plums, the largest 30 for. fool. 2. lees Ue cele ale me see eee 02 
Yellow plums, second rate, 40 for............ ... ‘eae = Silgle a winjk ann tae 02 
Pomegranates, the largest, 10 for...........---.. caw whee wid sites Saw teneee ea 04 
Pomevratiates,;' second-rate, 20° for... 8.22. ele. cea conten ciel opi eens ee renee 04 
Pigs, the best Bp Orie Wee sce ol Sewn ce onan ered og elee lea ee eee er 02 
Figs, Becond-rate, (40, LOR. osc wel tlesidie pic aus ote nblcke ous u ieee eieens ah ete nena 02 
Dates, G06 (ess SUtOT 2 hc. ein bina na oes Pele nem siete se =) on ene ala eee 02 
Dates, second-rate, LG TOT SNe ioe 2 soe own ovo <0 ome Lin's a Sep wale aretha mete 02 
Palmate, (smaller: Gates, )'20 fOr sls... 2 o'ne cae teccepsacaes ceases ey Seems 02 
ITI UH, Teo LOL. oleic os tolls cow cee scine som ccs's ec non mmilcineeis em ie aaa 02 
A quilt made of eight goat-skins ...... 2. 2.2... secec- cocwenes enna sal ateib a pa 3 00 
A pillow. of the softest and Jargest kind ...-......siscesew ene stca=anesnmees 3 00 
Calige (boots) for muleteers or field-laborers, of the best fashion, without 

MUS Re eee Clee cee w iden dec clnaceme such actin dties oe op enneneem a etiwceh aegee 
mhoés tor patricians, Called: calcé io = .\. 2. . a... de sce cue a ae ete pe 75 
A senator’s caliga pe Le SSeS os wl eo wble! one 'e jm eine ye: otereetnte nna ee 50 
ASpainol svomen’s Caligi....<- a+ -.0.50- 0 see moines alate ea ae 30 
A pair of rustic double-soled gallica, (Gallic shoes) for men.........---.---..-- 40 
Apair ofsingle-soled ditto... . 2... 2... -0<+<-0s sibs nein eee 25 
Gallice, for women, with double ox-hide sole..........--.- eee. oe ee ene eee 25 
Gallice, for women, with single ox-hide sole... 2.2. --22 200 S25 - -bed 2a os ee. oe 15 
Asmilitary, saddle. ..j0% 0 - no onc oc o wpe en pn eo ca wim ln ie 6 ial een en 2 50 
A! bridle for, a horse... > .-2 0 noc 0.6 = shea psi esis, gee eee ae a 50 
AcPridle for A MUO. 2 oo. a nnn eee anne conn ien mc eis ule enetetie te atin 60 
A*pack-saddle fora mule... .. 22.2.2. ste Se Sees lee ee ee a 1 75 
A’pack-saddle_for.an. ass ... 2.0 sacs eube clon lee dee ms seen enn 12% 
A pack-saddle fora camel... 2. -,.----00ce-ss<----5 5 4=p 95 sane 1 75 


Wheat, (inscription partly defaced.) 
Rye, (inscription partly defaced.) 


iraised ‘millet; per bushelt. 22... 2. ade ce. woe Se ween eee een ene 1 0225 
Whole millet, per: bushel... oc. 2 oa. gsc ce se oot ewe oo ee een ee - Bldy 
Be OLE Oi ie oa ile sie sale bnie ale emia me Remeron ee 51 
Fine. spelt, per, bushel... - 2. .-.'nc6ccce ese cne eeu nce nace eee e ee apie eennnn 1 022; 
Inferior spelt, called scandula, per bushel... ..........---.e-s<s-seeeeene shield 3024 
Bruised beans, per bushel ............... done eee anc one. ca ele ele ee 1 024 
Whole beans, per-bushel\...0 a. ool ec we wn nln ce oleee oi ele state iene ene 6145 
entils, per biishel.. . - pn incon he pm cin nin ome immo owe poe mee eee een OF 1 0225 
Bruised peas, per bushel..............--- © oni we 2 ow we wm nim op 1 O2e, 
Whole peas, per bushel .... 2... .cenecnice sn ceeee mone one == alee ee 614% 
Oates persbushel 32 oo) eo a sale ee cn ee einen bec te PEE Se 30 
Kidney beans, dry, per bushel.---..---.---.-----2---2--2+ e222 ence eee ba, Bee 1 0225 
Linseed, per bushel... 2 one ae a min cnn eminem wel oie 1 532; 
‘Sesamum, per bushel 22 2n.. 2... nn wenn onc ewes ene ses yoni 2 0445 
Hemp-seed, per bushel 2.2... oo. cece wees ese ee eee =-0nle = ee Pye poo Sly 
Woelernian wine, per.gallon 2.022 fo. ce ok a lo cn oc een en 1 05 
Old wine of ‘the best quality, per gallon....-......0..002..=..<<w0s sss eee 84 
Old wine of secondary. quality, per gallon... ....--.,.-<--=.cs essen . 56 
FRIBULC WINE 66a n joo nn ene dre mnt jemin cme wero pms try emcees a Se 28 
Barley wine of Avtica.... 2... 22 oe nce ne nnwne sie wee es emesis meinen 84 
Beer called camus ~~... 2 ons nn pow nc ee pnieeecenpeeelaee ae een 14 


While these figures afford some indication of the actual market price — 
of the commodities named, it is well known that the rates fixed by 
Diocletian were as a rule much too low. The result, as might have been 
anticipated, was to check production and produce scarcity; and after 
many persons had suffered capital punishment for violations of the edict, — 
it was ultimately found necessary to abandon the effort to enforce it. 

It is unfortunate that the inscription in relation to wheat, barley, and — 
rye is partly effaced, but their probable price may be approximately i in- 





* The inscription here, as in many parts, is imperfect. 
t The modius castre ensis, which was double the ordinary modius, was equal to about .49 of a bushel. — 
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ferred from that of spelt, a bearded grain sometimes ranked as a variety 
of wheat, but of a rather inferior quality. 

The average price of wheat under the reigns of Constantine, Constan- 
tius, Julian, and Valentinian, A. D. 306 to 375, was fixed at one solidus 
of gold per ten modii, or from $1.23 to $1.20 per bushel, according to the 
value of the solidus. This price was an average derived from data 
covering a considerable number of years. 


THE ROMAN TRADES UNIONS. 


Among the most interesting of the facts which tend to throw light upon 
the condition of the working classes of Rome must be included those 
which relate to the trade-unions. The ‘History of the working and 
burgher classes,” by M. Adolphe Granier de Cassagnac, contains an 
interesting sketch of these organizations, of which the following is a 
condensation : , 

It is related by Plutarch, in his life of Numa, that this king estab- 
lished at Rome the corps of craftsmen. From that epoch the corpora- 
tions in question passed through three successive periods, of which the 
first ended about the time of Vespasian, the second about the time of 
Constantine, and the third with the overthrow of the empire. The first 
of these periods comprises the formation of the trade-unions, which 
originally was spontaneous, and not the result of authority. Workmen 
of the same craft came together, agreed upon certain fixed points to 
regulate their relations, and elected officers to judge and decide in regard | 
to cases arising under their rules. It was one of the enactments of the 
Twelve Tables that these rules should conform to the general laws of 
the state, with which they had sometimes been found to conflict. This 
enactment, however, to a certain extent created a monopoly in their 
favor, by prohibiting an unrestrained competition, and enriching the 
existing unions at the expense of all those who could not organize such 
associations. ‘ 

As the number of slaves and the concentration. of property increased, 
the work of private citizens came to be chiefly performed by mechanics 
of that class, and the trade-unions depended more and more on the em- 
- ployment furnished them by the government in ‘the execution of its 
enormous public works, such as temples and other public buildings, 
aqueducts, and those admirable roads, bridges, and other works which, 
not only in Italy and the Hast, but throughout Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
England, and the north of Africa, remained as indestructible monu- 
ments of Roman civilization. The trade-unions were thus drawn into 
closer relations with the state, were subjected more and more to its reg- 
ulation, and finally became its regular functionaries—not merely exe- 
euting its works, but also collecting its revenues, or at least that part 
of them which was paid in kind. 

It was by the aid of the trade-unions that the government organized 
its administrative service. There were trade-unions charged with the 
collection of the revenues, others supplied Rome with provisions, others 
took care of the edifices, others clothed the soldiers, others armed them, 
others supplied the interior and domestic wants of a city full of riches 
and devoted to all kinds of pleasures. The trade-unions then were the 
framework of bone that supported the great Roman body. 

The Roman trade-unions were of two sorts, the commercial and indus- 
trial unions, and bore the name of corporations. The principal com- 
mercial corporations of the empire were the sailors’ union, the bakers’, 
butchers’, limeburners’, weavers’ and tailors’ unions, the shell-Gsk gath 
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ers’, silk-dyers’, carriers’, wine-merchants’, and lumbermen’s unions, and 
many others, including the respectable corps of Sworn measurers of 
grain at the warehouses of the port of Ostia, (Mensores portuenses.) 
The port of Ostia was the great entrepét of Rome. Hither the cor- 
porations of watermen were required to bring the revenues of the lands. 
of the public domain, which were immense. Moreover, there is reason 
to believe that each commercial union collected the tax in kind which 
appertained to its specialty ; that is to say, the bakers received from'the 
lands of the domain the rent in grain; the wine-merchants the rent in 
wine; and so of the rest. The butchers, by agents, collected the rents 
in hogs and cattle from the farmers of certain provinces. The sailors’ 
union, for a fixed charge for freight, transported the revenues in kind to 
the warehouses of the port of Ostia. he bakers’ union located at 
Rome became, in a measure, responsible for the grain as soon as it was 
in the warehouses. They had it measured before admitting it into the 
warehouses by the experts of.the measurers’ union, and they had it 
transported to Rome by another union, that of the coasters’ of the 
Tiber. 

The interior organization of the Roman trade-unions appears to. have 
been very simple. Those of the same trade, for example, the bakers, 
who were scattered throughout the empire, were divided into groups in 
the different provinces and cities. A law of Honorius and Theodosius. 
fixes the maximum of each of these local unions at 563 members. Each 
of these unions elected annually officers who bore the name of patrons. 
These patrons were also called syndics in most of the unions, and 
there were at least four for each local union. One of these patrons or 
syndics was named for five years, by the entire corporation, administra- 
tor-general of the interests of ‘the society. This officer bore the title of 
prior, and had charge of all the property of the association, maxes 
and immovable. 

The industrial unions, in relation to which the documents are not 
always so clear or so abundant, were formed upon the same general — 
model. <A law of Constantine, of the year 337, mentions the following, 
some of which it is not easy to recognize, either because the text has. 
keen altered, or because the specialties of these organizations have 
perished in the wreck of ancient civilization: Architects; carvers in 
plaster; a kind of roofers called albarii ; carpenters; doctors; lapidaries; 
chasers i in silver; masons; veterinary surgeons; stone- cutters; furbishers; 
scasores, (believed to be pavers ;) painters; sculptors ; pearl- dressers ; 
joiners; statuaries; decorative ‘painters ; gravers on copper; black- 
smiths; marble-cutters; gilders; founders; dyers in purple; pavers — 
in mosaic; goldsmiths; looking-glass makers; wheelwrights; water- 
carriers; glaziers; workers. in ivory; fullers; potters; plumbers; fur- — 
riers. Besides these thirty-five unions there were a number of others, 
including one of fortune-tellers, mentioned in a law of “Honorius and — 
Arcadius of the year 412 as corpus nemesiacorum. 

It has been said that the Roman trade-unions passed through three 
periods. During the first of these periods, which terminated about the 
time of Vespasian, they possessed the right to organize at their own 
pleasure, though subject to being suppressed if they violated the gen- 
eral laws of the state. This freedom of initiative, they appear to have 
possessed for more than seven centuries. The precise time when it.was 
taken from them is not known, but they possessed it as late as the reign 
of Nero, whereas, thirty years after the death of that tyrant it had 
been taken away from them, and it was then necessary to obtain. the 
permission of the government before a union could be organized. A 
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case in point is found in the request made to tlie Emperor Trajan by 
Pliny the younger, for permission to establish a union of blacksmiths 
in Nicomedia, a request which this emperor refused. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the first period terminated, as has already been stated, 
about the time of Vespasian. During the reign of Severus edicts were 
issued authorizing slaves to form associations with the consent of their 
masters, but on condition of having a curator who should act for them, 
and of not meeting oftener than once a month. Nothing of especial 
importance, however, in relation to the unions, occurred until the middle 
of the fourth century or a little later. 

Up to this time the different corps of craftsmen had indeed been ab- 
solutely dependent on, and under the direction of, the government. In 
Africa they were subject to the jurisdiction of the vicar of the province; 
in Italy, of the prefect of subsistence, or of the prefect of Rome; in the 
Hast, of the proconsul or other dignitary of the palace. As to their 
duties, they were subject entirely to the will of the emperors. The 
bakers’ union was required to furnish bread to the cities; the sailors 
and wagoners to furnish transportation; the masons to furnish a 
sufficient number of hands for the public works; in a word, the 
corps of craftsmen were strictly instruments of the administra- 
tion, and, in many respects, even a part of the administration. itself. 
But thus far the different members of these corps were perfectly at 
liberty to enter or leave them, to pass from one to the other at will, and 
in all cases to keep their patrimony entirely free, separate, and personal, 
carrying it with them into any union with which they might affiliate, — 
and retaining the power to sell, give, or bequeath it. This is expressly 
stated in a law of Constantine of A. D. 319, relative to the bakers’ 
union. This power, however, was taken away by a law of Valentinian 
II, and of Valens, (A. D. 364,) which only permitted gifts to sons and 
grandsons; and five years later another law of Valentinian II absolutely 
forbade the alienation of any of the property of the members of the 
unions. 

Thus was inaugurated the third period in the history of these organi- 
zations. The relations of the unions to the government remained as 
before, but the individuals composing them contracted new and un- 
heard-of obligations. In fact, from this epoch no member of a union 
could leave it and enter another upon any pretext whatever. More than 
this, the son was obliged to enter into the union to which his father 
belonged, and so also was the legatee obliged to enter the union of the 
legator. The same rule was subsequently extended to sons-in-law, who, 
if not already members of other unions, were obliged to enter the union 
to which the father-in-law belonged. In short, the trade-unions impera- 
tively claimed all who, either by gift, purchase, or inheritance, were 
found in possession of property that had belonged to one of their mem- 
bers; and they also claimed a pro-rata share of the property itself. To 
the stringency of this rule there was an exception in the case of priests, 
who could sever their connection with a union by surrendering to it 
their patrimony, as provided in a law of Honorius and Arcadius, A. D. 
412. There was also another exception in favor of those who could find 
acceptable substitutes ; but this, of course, left the member dependent on 
the assent of the union for the sundering of the ties by which he was 
bound to it. : 

_ These regulations, oppressive as they apparently were, were not en- 
tirely without their compensations, chief among which was the guarantee 
of obtaining subsistence in case of need out of the social funds of the 
union. These social funds, derived from immense domains which were 
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inalienable and constantly augmented, served for the support of the 
members, as the property of the monasteries in the Middle Ages served for 
the support of the monks. The wealth of the unions was ‘derived from 
several sources, the chief of which were endowments received from the 
government, the profits obtained from the state and from individuals in 
the prosecution of their specialties, and, lastly, the property of their 
members who died intestate. | 

So long as the prosperity of the trade-unions lasted there was no lack 
of candidates for admission to them; but there came a time when it was 
necessary to bring back their fugitive members by force, and to seek 
recruits among those, who, at an earlier period, would have been excluded 
from their ranks. 

The misfortunes of the unions were mainly traceable to the causes by 
which the empire itself was undermined. The commercial: unions were 
responsible for the public revenues, and when the rents which they col- 
lected from the public domain were inadequate, the government seized - 
upon their own property to make good the deficiency. Again, in the — 
latter days of the empire there were frequent dearths of provisions, 
owing, in a great measure, to the insecurity of industry. Indeed, it is 
impossible to recount the passages in Saint Ambrose, Symmachus, Li- 
banius, and even in the laws of the emperors, in which it is related that 
the magistrates repeatedly drove off without pity the fugitive slaves and 
beggars who flocked to Rome from all parts of the empire, when famine 
invaded Italy and surprised the capital of the world in the midst of the 
ruinous luxury, feasts, and fancies of her emperors. It may readily be 
conceived that before resorting to these terrible extremes the treasuries 
of the unions were exhausted, and that when senators had one plate less 
at their tables the members of the trade-unions did not dine at all. It 
was, however, the unbounded luxury of the emperors which probably — 
contributed most to the ruin of the trade-unions. The extravagance of 
these masters of the world was simply incredible. On a banter made to 
him, Caligula constructed a bridge 3,600 paces in length, and having 
the width of the Appian way, from the port of Baia to the mole of Pute- 
oli. On this costly structure he made two triumphal marches, after — 
which it was permitted to fall into decay, since it was absolutely with- 
out use. Claudius, curious to see the bottom of Lake Fucinus, had its 
waters drawn off by means of a canal cut through a mountain, the ex- 
cavation of which is said to have cost the labor of 30,000 men for eleven 
years. Nero assigned to a pet monkey a palace in Rome, and a castle 
and lands in the country. The two thousand mules which drew him and 
his cortege when he went to contend for the prize in the Olympic games 
were shod with silver, while his three or four thousand lackeys and — 
coachmen were clad in the finest stuffs of Italy. Heliogabulus, who died | 
at eighteen, probably spent in one day more than all the others in pay- — 
ing the court of his palace with all the diamonds, emeralds, and other 
precious stones that could be found in Italy. 

_ By such excesses was brought about that state of exhaustion which 

so crippled the empire in its latter days, and in great part these excesses 

were paid for by the trade-unions. On these, in great measure, fell the 
expense of the mistresses, the eunuchs, minions, and lackeys, the lions, - 
panthers, parrots, and monkeys of the emperors, for it was they who 
were called upon to replenish theimperial treasury. Their task grew more 
and more difficult of performance, and from the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury they were completely disorganized, their members seeking to escape 
by flight or voluntary exile the burdens which weighed them down. In 
short, step by step, with the empire, they fell to pieces. 
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LABOR IN ROME. FGF 
CONDITION OF THE PEASANTRY. 


In regard to the condition of the agricultural laborers in the latter 
days of the empire, an idea may be formed from the state of the Gallic 
peasantry of that era, as described by M. J. Benoit in his ‘‘ Histoire des 
Paysans et de leur condition a travers les siecles.” This author states 
that they were confined to the fields in company with the animals, and 
their implements of toil, and prohibited from leaving the estates on 
which they were employed, approaching the cities, or bearing arms. 
At this period the proprietors of the soil, and of its cultivators, did not 
reside in the country, but in Rome, or in the great cities of Gaul, and 
had no personal relations with their peasants, who were superintended 
by overseers, such as were formerly employed on large plantations in 
the South to superintend the labors of negro slaves. Previous to the 
grave events which took place about the fifth century, by which the 
Roman laws and institutions were overthrown, the masters. of the soil 
were— 

1st. The great Roman and Gallic families. 

2d. Chiefs of native tribes to whom the Roman government had made 
concessions of land. 

3d. The fiscal officers of the -state. 

4th. The clergy. 

5th. The small proprietors. 

The entire body of peasants, excepting those of the class last men 
tioned, who were not numerous, were in a state of slavery. 

All the historians agree in describing the country, at this period, as 
presenting a picture of the greatest desolation, the immense domains of 
the clergy and of the wealthy proprietors being almost wholly uncul- 
tivated, and yielding the most meager returns in spite of the oppres- 
sion to which the slaves were subjected. 

The peasants were divided into two classes: Those belonging abso- 
lutely to the proprietor, who could sell or exchange them, like his oxen 
or horses, and those appertaining to the land, who could only be sold 
or exchanged with it. 

Those of the first class were on the same level as the domestic ani- 
mals, whose companions they were, being considered inferior to all 
other men, not excepting the slaves in the ‘Cities, who were legally sub- 
ject to the same conditions as themselves; for the. latter, living with their 
masters, of whose families they formed a part, could not fail to acquire 
a certain amount of intelligence and culture through their daily inter- 
course with persons of superior condition. The other class, on the con- 
trary, were unknown to the master, who required nothing from them 
but physical strength, good health, and abundance of work. 

The peasant who was attached to the soil might own the tatters in 
which he was clad, and the animals which formed a part of his family. 
The other could possess nothing whatever. The great agricultural 
estates to which persons of this class were confined, were provided with 
all that was deemed necessary to life, in order to take away from them 
every pretext for absenting themselves therefrom. 

The overseer, who filled the place of the master, provided for all their 
necessities, as well as for the cultivation of the domain. ‘The food was 
of the coarsest and most simple kind, consisting chiefly of barley re- 
duced to a pulp by boiling. Each estate was also provided with a prison, 
and all the facilities for “the infliction of punishment upon the slaves. 
The overseer was the supreme authority in everything which concerned 
their discipline and punishment. When at work they were commonly 
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divided into groups more or less numerous, each of which had a super- 


intendent who made use of the whip at his pleasure. When the work | 


was finished on an estate the laborers were often hired out to other 
proprietors, who provided them with food and paid to the master such 
compensation as might be agreed upon. Their clothing was simply of 
a character to protect them from cold or rain, consisting chiefly of skins 
and a sort of hooded cloak. To this they had no recognized right, and 
if furnished it was only because the master considered it his interest to 
keep his human property in good condition. 

The peasants who were attached to the soil could never be legally 
removed from the land to which they belonged even for an instant, and 
in no case could they obtain their liberty. The children of this class 
belonged to the estates on which they were born, and formed a part of 
the inventory of the effects connected therewith, except when it hap- 
pened that the father and mother belonged to different estates, in which 
case the children were divided between the proprietors, who could, at 
their own pleasure, separate wives from their husbands, and children 
. from their father or mother. 

‘It will readily be seen that under such a state of things the family 
could have no existence. The proprietors did not consider marriage to 
have been intended for this kind of people, regarding their peasants as 
they did their cattle, and looking upon the reproduction of their kind 
simply as a means of increasing their own wealth. In the eyes of the 
master the peasant was a species of enemy, and was treated with all 
the rigor of a state of hostility. 

The oppression of the master was aggravated by the exactions of the 
government; for, beside the price which the peasant had to pay to the 
former for the land which he occupied, he had also to pay the land-tax, 
a tax for pastures, a capitation tax, and various exceptional assess- 
ments. Moreover, he was ‘obliged to work on the roads, to furnish 
horses to postal agents, to pay octroi duties in the cities, and to bear 
his quota of the expense connected with replenishing the ranks of the 
army. 

In collecting these taxes and enforcing these various dues, the fiscal 
agents of the government proceeded with such unheard-of rigor that 
even the ‘small proprietors, as well as the slaves and the peasants who 
were attached to the soil, were reduced to the necessity of abandoning 
the lands they cultivated and flying to the forests, in order to eseape at 
the same time from the masters and the tax-collectors, who were rob- 
bing them of all their resources. 

A priest of this epoch, named Salvien, has left us a terrible picture of 
the miseries and sufferings which the peasants endured, and by which 
they were driven to rise in insurrection against the ruling class. 


“What else,” says this historian, “ but to give themselves up to bri- — | 


gandage, could be done by these unhappy people, ruined, as they were, 
by incessant public exactions; menaced continually by “crushing and 


unremitting proscriptions 5 compelled to abandon their homes to escape — 


torture, and to exile themselves in order to avoid punishment? The ene- 
mies of the country were less terrible to them than the tax-collectors, and 
they sought refuge among the barbarians to escape the violence inflicted 


or threatened by these officials. Their condition, hard and inhuman as it~ 


was, would have been less cruel if all had suffered equally in common. 
But what rendered it more intolerable was that the burden was not 


equally distributed; that the tribute of the rich was shifted to the 


shoulders of the poor, and that the feeble bore the burdens of the 
strong. Thus oppressed and impoverished, nothing was left to these 
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people but to choose between brigandage and refuge among the enemies 
of their‘country. Thus,” says Salvien, “they emigrated, peli-mell, to 
the Goths, the Bagaudi, or other barbarians, preferring to live free, 
under the appearance of captivity, to leading the life of slaves with the 
appearance of liberty. For this reason the name of Roman citizen, 
‘which was formerly held in so high estimation, is to-day voluntarily re- 
pudiated.” ‘ 

Such injustice and cruelty naturally and inevitably led to acts of in- 
subordination and insurrection. The malcontents organized themselves 
into a league,.and their number being rapidly augmented by new re- 
cruits, they gave themselves up to brigandage and to insurrection 
against the Romans. 

‘¢ Despoiled by bad and cruel judges,” says Salvien, “ tortured or put 
to death, after having lost the liberty guaranteed by their Roman citi- 
zenship, they renounced the honor of this name; and yet, after this, we 
are so unreasonable as to impute their misfortune to them as a crime, 
and stigmatize them with the name of Bagaudi, which we have com- 
pelled them to assume. We call them rebels and brigands, when it is 
ourselves who have driven them ,to revolution. Is it not our injustice, 
the sentences of iniquitous judges, their proscription, their robberies; 
those who divert to their own profit the product of the taxes; those 
who, like voracious beasts, have devoured the people whose interests 
have been given them to protect; those, less humane than _ bri- 
gands, who are not contented with despoiling their victims, but tear the 
flesh and regale themselves with their blood? Who can wonder that 
men thus treated should become barbarians, when they were no longer 
permitted to remain Romans? Having completely lost their liberty, 
nothing was left them but to defend their lives.” 

Thus, according to Salvien, who lived at this period, it was only indo- 
lence and a lack of courage which could induce the peasants to con- - 
tinue their agricultural labors, and prevent them from joining their 
companions in revolt under the name of Bagaudi. Their headquarters 
and center of operations was the confluence of the Seine and the Marne, 
near Paris, in a place which they had strongly fortified, and whence 
they could defy the Roman power. From this point they spread them- 
selves over all the other portions of Gaul, appealing to all the peasants 
of the country to enroll themselves under the flag of independence, and . 
strike for their liberty. Their first revolt occurred about A. D. 270, un- 
der the lead of one Victoria, who was called by the soldiers the mother 
of legions. They besieged and captured Autun. They were temporarily 
quelled by Claudius and Aurelian, who, by remission of the taxes in ar- 
rears, and, by granting them a general amnesty, made peace with them. 

Under Diocletian they again rose in insurrection about A. D. 280, 
massacred their masters, and ravaged with fireand sword multitudes of 
cities and villages. The emperor sent a force against them under Maxi- 
mian, who prosecuted his warlike operations with so much vigor that, 
although the Bagaudi were superior in numbers, they were soon com- 
pelled to capitulate. Two of their leaders, Ailianus and Amandus, who 
had assumed the title of emperor, were killed in battle. 

From this period they existed chiefly as smal] bands of brigands, in- 
festing the forests and fastnesses of Gaul until the end of the western 
empire. 


LABOR IN EUROPE UNDER THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


The overthrow of the Roman power in Italy and Western Europe by 
the northern barbarians was followed by the institution of a new order 
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of society, an order which grew out of the relations of the conquered to 
the conquerors, out of the character and habits of the latter, and out of 
the turbulent state of society which marked the times. In Gaul and 
Italy the barbarian conquerors found the soil, for the most part, in the 
hands of large proprietors and cultivated by slaves. In some districts 
they seized the entire territory, and divided it among them according to 
their humor and their interests. In other cases they divided the land, 
in proportions arbitrarily fixed according to their own will, between 
themselves and the former proprietors. But in all cases the peasants 
were excluded from a share in the possession of the soil, and compelled 
to labor for the new masters just as they had done for their predecessors. 
The system of slavery had existed among the barbarians as well as under 
the Romans, but in a somewhat milder form, owing to the family and 
tribal organization under which. the former lived. Among them the 
slaves belonging to the domain of a chief formed a part of his family; 
- and as they were always under the master’s eye there grew up between 
them and him a certain sympathy which was conducive to their well- 
being. Among the Romans, on the contrary, as weil as in the Roman 
provinces of Western Europe, the landed proprietors were addicted to 
living in the cities and towns, and were rarely, if ever, seen by the slaves 
who tilled their fields. The new masters, bringing with them into the 
Roman provinces the manners of their own country, took up their abode 
on their domains in the midst of their peasants. The Roman villa gave 
way to the less elegant but more formidable castle of the rural chief, 
which was a fortress as well as a dwelling. The rude tastes of the con- 
querors, coupled with the waste and destruction incident to a long 
struggle for mastery and a constant necessity for defense against aggres- 
sive neighbors, almost destroyed the demand for the products of the 
more advanced industrial arts, led to a steady decline in the population 


of the cities and towns, and made the castellated dwellings of the nobles — 


the centers of industrial life and the nuclei of social organization. It was 
a state of society established at the point of the sword, and the same 
weapon was for several centuries the principal source of law. Violence 
and depredation were the order of the day, and there could be no secur- 
ity for any one save as a member of some considerable community capa- 


ble of united action in mutual defense. In such a state of things it was © 


fmpossible for small landed proprietors to maintain their independence; 
and they generally gave in their allegiance to some powerful noble or 
placed themselves under the protection of the church, in either case sur- 
rendering their land and paying certain rent or service-dues in consid- 
eration of its usufruct. Everything else was sacrificed to military organ- 
ization and efficient leadership, and isolated independence became impos- 
sible. Hence, outside of the walled towns, which in those days were few 


and feeble, all the detached elements of society necessarily gravitated to — 


the seignorial castle, and there grew up, rather than was instituted, that 


form of society known as the feudal system, with its gradations of vas- — 


salage, its villeins, and its serfs. 


It has been remarked that in this new form of society, and in the 


transition state by which it was preceded, it was found impossible for 
the small proprietors to maintain their independence. It should be said, 


$ 
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however, that efforts were made by the kings to protect them from the 5 
f 


aggressions of the nobles and the dignitaries of the church. 


On this subject a statute of Charlemagne, the master of an empire — 
which embraced the whole of France, a portion of Spain, more than one- — 


half of Italy, and nearly all of Germany, contains the following: 





The poor allege that they have been despoiled of their property, and they complain _ 


equally of the bishops, the abbes, and their patrons, aad of the nobles and their subordin- 
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ate military commanders. They also say that when a poor freeman shows himself unwil- 
ling to give up his heritage to the bishop, the abbe, the count, the judge, or the military 
official, these persons avail themselves of every occasion to treat him with harshness, 
and never fail to send him to the army, so that when completely ruined he may sell 
them his property on their own terms. 

. This statute bears date A. D. 811. 

At a later day one of the sons of Charlemagne was constrained to 
come to the defense of the same class. “As to the precautions,” says 
he, ‘‘ which should be taken in favor of the poor, the care of whom is 
devolved upon us, it has pleased us to forbid the bishops, abbes, counts, 
magistrates, judges, and all other persons to purchase or take by force 
the possessions of the poor and the feeble. For this reason, any one 
wishing to purchase anything from them is required to do so publicly on 
court days before two credible witnesses and upon equitable terms. 
‘Any such contract made under other circumstances shall be null.and 
void.” 3 

Nothwithstanding the good sentiments expressed by various kings in 
regard to the small proprietors, the cupidity of the bishops, abbes, and 
other members of the ruling classes, was stronger than the edicts, and 
they did not pause in their career of spoliation until they had com- 
pletely stripped the poor of their heritage, and reduced them to the con- 
dition of serfs. 

Of the serfs there were three principal classes. They were all alike 
bound to the soil, but there were certain differences in the degree of 
their servitude. And this was also the case with respect to subdivisions 
of the three classes. | 

Thus among the ecclesiastical serfs there were two distinct degrees, 
involving different services. Those of the first degree, who were every- 
where superior to the serfs of the laity, had to pay certain dues in labor, 
which consisted in the cultivation of a definite extent of ground, and. in 
other stated work. Each serf was required to sow and fence in and 
reap for the bishop, or for the convent, a piece of ground 400 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, to assist in getting in the harvest, and to mow and 
gather the hay from an acre of meadow-land. 

There were also other dues for the fields and pastures, and ceitain 
contributions in poultry and eggs. 

The ecclesiastical serfs of the second class were required to work: 
three days in the week for the bishop or the abbe, and three days for 
themselves, and to furnish the teams and implements necessary for 
various kinds of farm-work. . 

If, on the contrary, the master furnished the oxen and implements, 
he could exact so much the greater amount of personal labor. Their 


services also comprised the furnishing of work-horses, hauling produce, 


i 
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_ &e., a distance of fifty leagues,* carting in the hay, grain, and wine of 


the master, and various other duties, a failure in which exposed them 
to punishment. 

These two classes of ecclesiastical serfs belonged more especially to 
the great dignitaries of the church, who enjoyed sufficient power and 
consideration to enable them to contend successfully with the kings and 
the great military chiefs of that warlike epoch. As to those who be- 
longed to the less powerful ecclesiastics, whose authority was always 
contested by the secular lords, and whose expenses were comparatively 
heavy, their condition resembled that of the serfs belonging to the 
nobility. . 

In other respects there was, in those rude times, nothing definitely 





*The French postal league is a little less than 23 miles. 
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settled, the arbitrary will of the master alone deciding the degree of 
servitude to be exacted from the serf. 

There were, however, certain general rules established in assemblies 
of the nobles which were held at intervals, and these rules were ac- 
cepted as laws by those who took part in the framing of them. But it 
must be remembered that only one of the parties interested was present 
in these assemblies. 

In distributing lands among the peasants the more extended and 
fruitful domains lying nearest to the seignorial dwelling were usually 
assigned to the most robust and active of the serfs, and to those having 
large families, to assist them in their labors; while to such as from 
physical feebleness, or any other cause, lacked the requisite conditions 
for the advantageous working of their allotments, it was the custom to 
assign lands of inferior quality and of smalier extent. 

From the former class were exacted prestations in money and 
grain, war taxes, or tribute, a large amount of teaming, and many feudal 
tasks. The burdens imposed on the latter class were lighter in appear- 
ance, but in reality more oppressive; for, if instead of wheat and tim- 
ber, they were only required to contribute small grains and faggots; if, — 
instead of the work of the plow, they were only required to give that 
of their hands, it must be added that in lieu of the more valuable sery- — 
ices which they were unable to render, they were required to perform 
the humblest and most menial drudgery, such as to grind the corn, perform — 
guard duty around the castle, load and unload manure, &c. In short, 
one may gain an adequate idea of the services that they were obliged 
to render to the lord from the fact that they were roan to give him 
five days’ work per week. 

The imposts levied by the HERS and known. as tithes, unknown 
under the Romans, had been introduced by the priests, and in the ninth 
century were regularly enforced by the laws and sanctioned by the 
habits of the country. A formal decree of Louis the Pious contains the 
following provision: ‘“‘As to him who has neglected to cultivate the 
dominical lands, in order to avoid the payment of the ninth and the 
tenth part of its fruits, and who, with this object in view, has taken the 
lands of others to cultivate, it is our will that he pay, according to law, 
the ninth part for three years.” To invest this impost with still greater 
sacredness, the clergy excommunicated and anathematized such as failed — 
to pay it. The tithes were levied not only upon all the products of the 
field, but upon farm animals. Fora drove of mares every tenth colt” 
was exacted; or if there were only a few, a penny was charged for each 
colt. It was the same in respect to cows and calves. Every tenth 
cheese was also exacted, or else the milk of the cows for every tenth, 
day. It was the same with butter, eggs, and all other products. To 
enforce these various dues it was often necessary for the ecclesiastical 
authorities to resort to vigorous punishments. | 

The exactions to which the peasantry were subjected, however, did | 
not stop here; for, besides the dues already mentioned, they were re- 
quired to render military services, and to pay a poll-tax, a tax for mast 
_ in the forests, and tolls on the highways, the rivers, and in the cities. 
Each feudal chieftain was required to contribute to the army in war one | 
tenth part of his peasants under pain of heavy penalties, and sometimes | 
even of confiscation. | 

The tolls on the highways, &c., were not only heavy but inconvenient: 
and irritating in their character, being levied according to the number 
of the wheels of the vehicle, the load which it carried, and other condi 
tions imposed by cities and by powerful nobles. The peasants were not 
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permitted to testify in courts of justice; and if a man murdered one of 
them, he was not prosecuted for the crime itself, but simply for the 
damage occasioned to the proprietor. For this reason the life of a free 
peasant was considered of no value, while that of a serf attached to the 
soil was estimated at 45 sous. The Ripuarian law inflicted the same 
penalty upon him who had murdered a free man as upon him who had 
stolen a dozen mares, or one she-ass, six sows, or one boar. 
_ The punishments inflicted on the serfs varied according to locality, 
and the disposition of the proprietor; thus, the code of the Visigoths 
prohibited the killing or the mutilating of a serf, and established the 
terms upon which a settlement might be made for a wound inflicted 
upon one of them by another than the proprietor. In the case of the 
latter it was considered that the injury he inflicted fell upon himself, 
and therefore he was not held to account. The bishops and their agents 
could cause peasants guilty of any misdemeanor to be punished with- 
out trial, and the number of blows which they inflicted was determined 
by their own estimate of the gravity of the offense. 
It is not necessary here to speak of the mutilations and other cruel- 
ties to which fugitive peasants were subjected; suffice it to say that 
they were at the mercy of their masters, who very often abused their 
power. Andthechoice which the masters had of selling or exchanging 
their serfs, shows that the ties which bound the latter to the glebe had 
been relaxed for the benefit of their masters rather than their own ad- 
vantage. All the serfs, even those who cultivated land on shares, were 
considered as belonging to the soil, from which they could not be de- 
tached except by the will of the proprietor. The latter had always the 
right to oppose the marrage of the serf, when it was to be contracted 
with one not living on the estate. And the children of such unions, be- 
ing the property of two masters, were liable to be divided between them 
without reference to their own wishes or those of their parents. 
The oppressions which have been narrated did not fail to produce re- 
sistance. Associations were formed, known in history by the name of 
the Ghildes, which quickly extended their ramifications over a large 
territory, though it was in Normandy and the Isle of France that they 
chiefly flourished. 
These associations had a triple object: 1st, conviviality ; 2d, mutual 
assistance ; 3d, political and civil reform. 
An idea of the rules which governed them may be obtained from the 
penalties that were pronounced against them, as well as from their own 
statutes, published at a later day in the districts where they were per- 
mitted to exist. As early as A. D.779 they were prohibited by a statute 
of Charlemagne, and another statute of the same monarch ordained 
certain penalties proportioned to the gravity of the case. ‘ First,” says 
this statute, “any one who shall commit an offense in consequence of 
his membership in a guild shall be put to death. In the second place 

his accomplices shall be compelled to flog each other, and cut each 
other’s nostrils; and, thirdly, members who are not guilty of any specific 
crime shall scourge each other, and cut each other’s hair.” 

These associations, whose efforts were principally directed against 
the tyranny of the nobles, were never able to organize themselves into 
an army as the Bagaudi had done. But toward the end of the tenth 
century the peasants attempted to assemble and unite their efforts for 
common action. Upon this important fact in the history of labor, Guil- 
laume de Jumieges makes the following statement : 


The peasants forming themselves into secret societies in the different counties of 
Normandy, adopted resolutions to the effect that they would live according to their 
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own pleasure, and submit to no established laws in regard to the use of the forests and 
of the waters, except such as they chose to make for themselves. From each local as- 
sembly two men were chosen to carry these resolutions to an assembly convoked at a 
central point in the interior, in order to have them confirmed. When the duke (of 
Normandy) became aware of this movement, he sent a body of troops under the con- 
duct of Count Rodolphe to chastise the boldness of the peasants and disperse the cen- 
tral assembly above mentioned. The count at once seized all the deputies and some 
others who were found in their company, and having cut off their hands and feet, sent — 
them back thus mutilated to the local assemblies whence they came. The peasants, 
overrawed by this summary treatment, quickly abandoned their assemblies, and thus 
for the time being ended their efforts at organization and their projected struggle for 
independence. 


During the period extending from the tenth to the fourteenth century 
the class of serfs who belonged personally to the lord almost entirely 
disappeared, and the serfs attached to the soil made slow but steady 
progress toward personal liberty, although they were still the victims of 
most onerous exactions on the part of both the lords and the church. 
In conceding lands to the peasants, the feudal proprietors weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of serfdom, and they gradually found — 
that free labor yielded them the larger revenue from their estates. 
Under this system the implements of husbandry, the cattle, and the 
teams were at the account and risk of the peasant, who was thus stimu- 
lated to use them with proper care. The lord ceded his land in consid- . 
eration of certain dues and services, and gave himself no further trou- — 
ble except to see that the dues were paid and the services performed. 

The dues attached to the occupation of land were paid by the tenants 
in several forms: First, in money; secondly, in grain and wine, thirdly, 
in cattle and poultry; fourthly, in articles of consumption ; fifthly, in 
timber and fire-wood; sixthly, in various prestations and tasks. The — 
dues in money were of two kinds, the one fixed and the other contin- 
gent, and known respectively as the ‘“‘ censes” and the *“‘ventes.” The — 
‘‘cense” was the tax which was paid in money at a specified time, usu- 
ally at the festival of some saint. It was most frequently the price paid — 
for the use of the meadows. There was also another ‘ cense,” which 
was paid either at the death of the lord or at that of the tenant. The © 
‘‘ventes” consisted of a tax paid to the seigneur for the alienation of 
lands dependent upon the “ seigniorie,” or estate, and varied consider- — 
ably in its form. The heaviest of the dues paid by the peasants was 
undoubtedly that which was levied upon grain, for this was the one in 
respect to which the lords could most readily enforce their exactions, — 
The sheaves could be counted in the fields, or the grain measured on ~ 
the thrashing-floor or in the barn, preparaveny to hauling away os 
share which belonged to the lord. f 

The exactions of dues for oxen, cows, and horses having been recog: f 
nized as injurious to the working of the land, was abandoned; but in-— 
stead of these, there were assessments upon hogs, sheep, lambs, goats, — 
and calves, which served for the consumption of the lord’s family an if 
that of his numerous retainers. Certain payments in poultry were ex- 
acted from each family as a mark of dependence, and, in addition to ~ 
these, it was customary to require large contributions of cocks, capons, — 
pullets, geese, &c.—a custom which was not entirely discontinued in — 
France until after the revolution of 1789. There were also dues paid in 
cheese, butter, oil, wax, soap, &c., Haster and Christmas presents 
the lord, the oblig gation to furnish faggots, vine-poles, staves, hoops, &e. 
There were still other exactions equally burdensome and vexatious, such 
as the requirement to furnish lodging for the seigneur and his suite, t¢ 
feed him and his dogs, and to furnish hay and grass for his horses. } 
is true that the right of lodging was purchased, but in many localitie 
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the seigneurs imposed a special tax for their dogs. They also imposed 
a tax on marriages, another on deaths, and a capitation-tax, which was 
collected in particular cases, most frequently when the seigneur knighted 
his son, gave his daughter in marriage, departed for the Holy Land, or 
was taken prisoner. The same usage was followed by the church, only 
her demands were for the Pope, for religious services, and for the enter- 
tainment of the king and his retinue when traveling through the coun- 
try. In this time of continual strife between rival nobles, the peasants 
owed their masters military services, and accompanied them to war in 
the capacity of infantry. It was they also who constructed aud kept 
in repair the fortifications of the castle and performed the teaming he- 
cessitated by this work. Lastly, they were required on certain days 
and in times of danger to perform guard duty around the castle for the 
security of the seigneur and his suite. Although at this period the dis- 
tinction between the free man and the serf was beginning to be observed, 
this distinction really amounted to little in the presence of the overshad- 
owing power of the seigneurs. ‘Hach estate,” says Mably, “‘was a 
veritable prison for its inhabitants, and these pretended free men could 
not dispose of their property, either by will or by their own act, while 
the seigneur was regarded as their heir in default of children domiciled 
in his fief. Within this limit he did not permit them to dispose of their 
property, whether movable or immovable, except to a small amount; 
and even at this time they could not marry without having purchased 
his permission. Burdened everywhere with fatiguing tasks, humiliating 
duties, and ruinous contributions, they were constantly in fear of some 


penalty, some arbitrary tax, or the total confiscation of their goods, 


The seigneurs tenaciously clung to the idea that everything belonged to 
them, and that the laborer did not possess even his own habitation 
save in a precarious manner, dependent on their liberality.” Sover- 
eignty was so united to property that the peasants were practically 
given up to all the haughty and fantastic caprices of the proprietors 
under whose jurisdiction they lived; and it might truly be said that 
justice was nothing more than the will of the baron. 

A troubadour of the twelfth century has left us, in the ‘“‘ Roman de 
Rou,” a statement of the wants and aspirations of the laborers of the 
times. ‘Peasants and the inhabitants of the cities,” says he, ‘the 
people of the forest as well as the people of the plain, have held assem- 
blies to the number of twenty, thirty, or one hundred persons, meeting 
in obscure places, many of them having sworn to each other that they 
would never willingly tolerate either a seigneur or a patron of the 
church. ‘The seigneurs,’ say they, ‘do us nothing but injury, and we can- 
not obtain from them either right or justice. They possess everything, 
take everything, eat everything, and compel us to live in poverty and 
suffering. So many are the serv ices, the taxes, the provosts, and the 
bailiffs that we have not a single day of peace. Why do we submit to 
such oppression? Are we less men than they? We have the same 
members, the same stature, the same power of endurance; all we lack is 
courage. Let us bind ourselves together by oath, and present a united 
front in defence of our possessions. It is not so very difficult to fight ; 
there are thirty or forty able-bodied peasants to each noble. Let us 
learn to conquer, and no one will then exercise dominion over us. We 
Shall then be able to cut trees, catch game in the forests, and fish in the 
Tivers, and to use, at our own pleasure, the meadows and the waters.’” 

Such were the thoughts which agitated the peasants of that day. 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth century terrible insurrections 
broke out in France and.in other parts of Europe, the peasants organ- 
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izing themselves into army corps, and declaring war against the nobles, 
and other possessors of the soil. In the thirteenth century hundreds of 
thousands of them took up arms; and from Flanders, where the organi- 
zation had its birth, they threw themselves into other provinces of 
France, gaining new recruits each day in their progress through the 
country. They were ultimately vanquished by the discipline and union 
of the nobles, but for more than two hundred years the débris of these 
organizations infested the country, and unhappily their depredations 
were not confined to the castles of their oppressors, but often extended 
to the villages and defenseless cities. 

In 13858 occurred the revolt known as the Jacquerie riots. After the 
disastrous defeat of the French at Poictiers there was, for a short time, 
such anarchy that all the ties which bound the vassal to his feudal chief 
were broken, each man obtaining almost complete independence. The 
nobility, whose merciless oppression had already driven the peasantry 
to desperation, now gave themselves up to the most fearful acts of cru- 
elty. Assembling their troops, they fell suddenly upon the cities and — 
villages, which they pillaged and burned, after slaughtering all who of- 
fered them resistance. When they captured any of the peasants they 
burned off their feet, and subjected them to the most horrible tortures, — 
in order to compel them to disclose such treasures as they were sup- 
posed to have concealed. ‘The peasants,” says Michelet, ‘‘could no 
longer sleep. ‘Those who lived on the banks of the Loire passed their 
nights on the islands in the stream or in boats anchored in the middle 
of the river. In Picardy the population dug themselves holes in the 
ground, in which women and children rotted for weeks and months, 
while the men timidly crept to the tops of the steeples to survey the — 
country and see if the neighborhood was clear of armed bands. Despair — 
armed the population; there was no longer anything to eat, save in the © 
castles, and to the castles the peasants made their way. Thus began 
that terrible war known as the Jacquerie riots. Hach peasant, inspired ~ 
by vengeance and by want, as much as by hatred, attacked the castles — 
as the famished wolf attacks a sheep-fold. This insurrection, like that ~ 
of the Bagaudi, took its rise in the Isle of France, and spread over the 
northeastern provinces. For six weeks, say the historians, the peasants. ~ 
pillaged and ravaged the chateaux, committed the greatest cruelties, © 
and gave themselves up to the most fearful excesses. In this, however, — 
they only imitated the example of the seigneurs, and even their worst — 
excesses could not exceed the limits of a just retribution. Their very 
frenzy, however, was one of the chief causes of their defeat; for, 
being without discipline or unity of action, they could not withstand the — 
military organization with which they were opposed by the nobles. 
Their chief, Guillaume Caillet, was taken prisoner by Charles the Bad, ~ 
of Navarre, who had him crowned with a red-hot tripod of iron and 
then beheaded. A few weeks later the Captal de Buch and the © 
Count of Foix slaughtered seven thousand of these peasants in- 
the vicinity of Meaux, and thus brought the insurrection to an end. 

What has been thus far said in regard to labor under the feudal sys- 
tem refers chiefly to France, and is confined to the labors of the peas- — 
antry; but, as has already been pointed out, the finer industrial arts 
were almost unknown at the period under consideration, the town and 
city populations were very limited, and the work performed on the rural — 
estates really comprised the great bulk of all the work for which, in that — 
rude age, there was any occasion or demand. The condition of the ser 
and peasants on the rural estates was therefore at that time the cone 
tion of the vast majority of the laboring population. 
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THE FEUDAL PERIOD IN ENGLAND. 


It is now time to glance briefly at the history of our English ances- 
tors during the period of Saxon supremacy, and in the centuries imme- 
diately succeeding the Norman conquest. In the former period two- 
thirds of the people are said to have been either slaves, or in a state of 
bondage approaching slavery, to the remaining one-third. They might be 
put in bonds and whipped; they might be branded, and on one occasion 
are spoken of as if actually yoked. Cattle and slaves, in fact, formed a 
common measure of value under the denomination of- live money, and 
were a medium of exchange in which the prices of commodities were 
computed. 

The operatives and handicraftsmen of this period, as well as the agri- 
cultural laborers, were mostly slaves. The clergy and nobility employed 
as domestic servants persons of this class who were qualified to supply 
them with such things as were then considered the necessaries of life. 

Hence in monasteries we find smiths, carpenters, millers, illuminators, 
architects, agriculturists, and fishermen. Smiths and carpenters were 
the most numerous and important as ministering to the chief secular 
pursuits of the time, both in war and husbandry. 

Great as were the political effects of the Norman invasion, it did 
not materially alter the condition of the masses of the people. Their 
services were as necessary to the new masters as to the old, and 
the terms on which these were rendered could hardly have been made 
more onerous than they had been. In order to maintain ‘more firmly 
the ascendency of the invaders the feudal relations were enforced with 


‘ somewhat greater strictness than before, but no changes were made in 


the chain of subordination which had already been established. 

Hence for a long time after the conquest the Saxon subdivisions of 
society were maintained, and the inhabitants of the country continued 
to be divided into the two great classes of freemen and serfs or slaves. 
Except the baronial proprietors of land and their vassals, the free tenants 
and socmen, the country people were depressed in servitude which was 
uniform in this respect, that no one who had either been born in, or had 
fallen into bondage, could acquire any absolute right to property. Aside 


from this, however, there were distinctions in the degrees of servitude. 


One class of villeins, or villagers, though bound to the most servile 
offices of rural industry, were permitted to occupy small portions of land 
to sustain themselves and families. 

Other ranks of men, equally servile, are noticed in the ancient records, 
particularly the bordars and cottars. The former, in consideration of 
being allowed a small cottage,’were required to provide poultry, eggs, 
and other articles of diet for the lord’s table; and the latter were em- 
ployed in the trades of smith, carpenter, and other handicraft arts, in 
which they had been instructed at the charge of their masters. Inferior 
to these were the thralls, or servi, principally employed in menial services 
about the mansion. 

Their lives were professedly protected by law, and with the consent of 

their owners they were allowed in some cases to purchase their freedom ; 
but, in other respects, they were in the lowest degradation, so much so 
as to be considered mere chattels and regular articles of commerce. 
_ Giraldus relates that the number of them exported to Ireland for sale 
In the reign of Henry II was so great that the market was absolutely 
overstocked; and from William I to the reign of John there was scarcely 
a cottage in Scotland but possessed an English slave. 

In the details of the border wars mention is frequently made of the 
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number of slaves taken prisoners as forming a principal part of the booty. 
It is not easy to ascertain from writers of this period the precise immuni- 
ties of the several classes of bondmen mentioned; the chief differences 
in their condition arose probably from the relative utility of their occu- 
pations; the servi, or serfs, as least valuable, being a more ordinary 
article of traffic and transfer than the bordars and cottars, who had been 
trained to useful arts or obtained a fixed habitation. All, however, alike 
appear to have been denuded of the substantial attributes of freemen ; 
the law recognized in none the uncontrolled right to property or change 
of place without the consent of a superior; the lord had the absolute 
disposal of his bondmen; they might be attached to the soil or trans- 
ferred by deed, sale, or conveyance from one owner to another; in short, 
they were slaves in the strictest sense of the word—men under an obliga- 
tion of perpetual servitude, which the consent of the master could alone 
dissolve, and in all probability they enjoyed less legal protection from 
the ill-usage of their oppressors than the humanity of modern legislation 
has extended to the brute creation. 

Attempts have been made to determine the relative numbers of the 
several classes of the population at the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
but with no great pretensions to accuracy. In thirty-four counties the 
burgesses and citizens are set down at 17,105, the vileins at 102,704, 
the bordars at 74,823, the cottars at 5,947, and the serfs or thralls at 
26,552. The remaining population consisted of freemen, ecclesiastics, 
knights, thanes, and landowners. 

The final extinction of slavery in England was a slow and gradual — 
process. The first blow which the system received was in the disuse of 
the ancient practice of reducing prisoners of war to the condition of 
bondmen, a step which was probably due to the humane teachings of 
Christianity, and which certainly marks a decided advance toward the - 
sentiments appropriate to a higher and kindlier civilization. In the © 
eleventh century the Pope formally issued a bull for the emancipation — 
of slaves, and in 1102, in the great council of the nation held at West- 
minster, it was declared unlawful for any man to sell slaves openly in 
the market, which had previously been the common custom of the coun- — 
try. it was not until several centuries later, however, that slavery — 
was finally and entirely abolished in England. An attempt to extin- — 
guish it, made in 1526, proved unsuccessful, and even Cromwell did not — 
scruple to send the Scottish prisoners, taken at Dunbar in 1650, to the — 
West India colonies as slaves.. The system was finally abolished by | 
statute in the reign of Charles II, but even so late as 1775 certain Scot-— 
tish colliers were so far from being free that their services were bought — 
and sold with the estates to which they were attached, and to which — 
they could be brought back by summary procedure before a magistrate 
if they ventured to leave and seek employment elsewhere. . 

But though slavery in the British isles, as well as on the continent, 
maintained a feeble spark of life until a comparatively recent period, the 
process of enfranchisement, both personal and political, had been going 
on for many centuries, and had gradually changed the face of society. 
One of the chief agencies in effecting this great change was the growth of 
the incorporated towns and cities. During the turbulent and lawless 
period which resulted in the development of feudalism the warlike and 
predatory habits of the age left little security either for industry or com- 
merce; and from this fact, coupled with the absence of any demand for the 
finer products of industry, to which reference has already been made, it 
resulted, both in England and in continental countries, that from the fifth 
to the eleventh centuries there was no tendency among the population 
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toward urban life. Under these circumstances there was scarcely any 
growth of new towns or cities, and even those which Roman civilization 
had left were steadily declining in population, wealth, and influence. 
So great, in fact, became the preponderance of rural population and 
power, that the cities were included in the domains of adjacent feudal” 
lords, who often appointed their magistrates, exercised arbitrary author- 
ity in various ways, and frequently exacted tribute which amounted to 
little less than pillage and spoliation. Thus we find the second Earl of 
Leicester exacting from one of the burgesses of the town of the same 
name the sum of 500 marks, and from other burgesses sums which were 
probably as large in proportion to their wealth, in order to make a jour- 
ney to Rome and purchase a dispensation for his wife, whom he had 
married in violation of the canons of the church. 

But with the complete establishment of feudalism and that rude equi- 
libration of the discordant elements of society which the event involved, | 
there came into existence wants and tendencies which at once formed 
the germ of a new order of things, a new form of society. Thus there 
gradually arose a demand for the products of various industries which 
before had scarcely had an existence. These industries tended to con- 
centrate in the towns and thus to attract population to these centers. 
Another circumstance which, in the opinion of Guizot, contributed ma- 
terially to the early growth of the towns, was the right of asylum which 
the churches gave to fugitives, even at a time when the towns them- 
selves had neither charters nor fortifications, and could not have afforded 
such protection. It was not merely serfs and villeins who thus sought 
and found refuge within the precincts of the churches situated in the 
towns. ‘The chronicles of the times,” says Guizot, ‘‘are full of exam- 
ples of men lately powerful, who, upon being attacked by some power- 
ful neighbor, or even by the king himself, abandoned their dwellings, 
carrying away all the property they could rake together, and entering 
some city, placed themselves under the protection of a church. These 
men became citizens, and while the capital they brought with them gave 
a desirable impulse to industrial and commercial enterprise, the spirit 
of resistance to baronial or kingly authority which they also imported 
was not less useful in promoting the progress of the cities toward civil 
independence, As the opportunities for industry and trade increased 
the burgesses felt more keenly the exactions of their feudal lords, by 
which they too frequently saw the reward of their energy and enter- 
prise swept away. The consciousness of what they could accomplish, if 
secure in their rights, stimulated them to organization, and each new 
injustice kindled their resentment, while the feudal lords themselves, 
by their conduct toward each other and toward their king, furnished 
the burgesses a perpetual example of the value of resolute will and en- 
ergetic resistance. How many were the fruitless, and, because fruitless, 
unrecorded, struggles of the cities for liberty, we shall never know; but 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries we find them with arms in 
their hands, resisting baronial or kingly power, and as a consequence 
we find large numbers of them obtaining charters by which a liberal 
Share of municipal independence was guaranteed to them.” In the 
opinion of Hallam, such corporations existed earlier in Spain than in 
any othercountry. The charter of Leon, granted in 1020, makes men- 
tion of the common council of that city as an established and long ex- 
isting institution. The earliest charters in France, those of St. Quentin 
and Amiens, were granted by Louis VI, during whose reign, and the 
reigns of the two succeeding kings, (1108 to 1223,) the principal towns 
of France acquired the privileges of incorporation. The charter of Lon- 
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don was granted by Henry I,in the year 1100, but it is not clear that 
any other corporate towns in England possessed the right of internal 
jurisdiction before the reign of Henry II, who ascended the throne A. D. 
1153. 

There are not wanting evidences of the services rendered by the cities 
when once they attained municipal independence in undermining serf- 
dom and villeinage, and, indeed, the feudal system itself. . Thus a chron. 
icler of the twelfth century relates that Louis VIL of France founded 
under his protection a multitude of new cities, which he complains did 
great wrong to the monasteries and seignors in their vicinity, whose. 
slaves came thither for refuge. In like manner the English proprietors in 
the fourteenth century are found complaining to Parliament of the whole- 
sale absconding of villeins, and above all of the support afforded to 
these fugitives by the tribunals and the towns. It was almost impossi- 
ble, they alleged, to reclaim a villein who had escaped to another county 
or to London. 

By thus affording a refuge and employment for fugitive serfs and vil- 
leins, the cities did much to bring about a general substitution of free 
for servile labor. Not only did they afford occupation for a large and 
growing class of paid laborers and handicraftsmen—a class that was 
steadily re-enforced by accessions from the serfs, villeins, bordars, and 
cottars of the country—but they also had a strong influence upon the re- 
lations of these classes of rural laborers to their manorial lords. The 
latter, finding that their subjects had opportunities of escaping from 
their service, were fain to treat them with greater leniency, and to secure 
their adhesion by allowing them increased privileges and immunities. 
In the first two centuries succeeding the Norman conquest, a villein 
could be subjected to unlimited service by his lord. They differed 
from the thralls, or personal serfs, in the fact that they were employed 
in agricultural work, while the latter were assigned to the menial or 
domestic service of the manor; but so similar was the condition of these 
two classes that the term “ villani,” or villeins, came to be indifferently 
applied to either. 

In short, according to Bracton, one of the most minute and thorough 
of the juridical writers who have treated on early English law, the 
agricultural serfs, or villeins proper, were entirely at the disposition of 
their lords’ pleasure. It is true that they occupied and cultivated. for 
their own subsistence a portion of the lord’s e estate, but this, at least 
in the beginning, appears to have been a matter of custom and con- 
venience, rather than the consequence of eny recognized right which — 
they possessed. The first step toward their emancipation was the 
substitution of fixed and specifled services for services subject directly 
to the lord’s command. Such a division of their time must indeed 
have been demanded by the lord’s convenience, no less than that of 
the villeins themselves; but at first he had a right to interfere with 
this arrangement at his own pleasure, and could command extra serv- 
ices whenever he chose. Moreover, the fixed services themselves were 
then exceedingly onerous. 

As arule, a man of each virgata* worked for the lord three or four 
days a week from the first of August to Michaelmas, and two or three 
days a week for the rest of the year. ‘ Beside this,” as we are informed 
by Nasse in his able and learned work on The Agricultural Community 


* The virgata, or virgate, of land has been said to be only twenty-five acres, but in 
some calculatioas it has been rated as high as forty acres, and Mr. “Rogers, in his his- 
tory of English agriculture, expresses the « opinion that both of these figures are below 
the mark. 
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of the Middle Ages, “the peasants plowed sometimes one day weekly, 
(except during frost and harvest time,) sometimes a definite. extent of 
one acre for the sowing of winter or summer grain, and also as a rule 
for the fallow; they harrowed and sowed the plowed land, sometimes 
furnishing the seed themselves. They rendered further extraordinary 
service in the hay and corn harvests, being obliged to turn out on the 
farm two or three times a year with their whole households, the house- 
wife usually being alone excepted” To this must be added the occa- 
sional hauling of wood from the forest and corn to the market-town, as 
well as messenger duty, &c., and a variety of other services. Beside 
these services they were liable to numerous dues in kind and money- 
taxes. 

It has been already stated that the charter of London was granted in 
the year 1100, and that other English cities were incorporated during 
the progress of the twelfth century. In the records of the thirteenth 
century we find evidences of the substitution of money-rents for per- 
sonal services. This is the case with the landed estates of the monastery 
of Worcester and those of St. Paul’s church. In many land registers 
ef this period there is a statement of dues and how they shall be paid 
in work or in kind, and side by side with this statement the amount of 
money-rent which would be accepted as an equivalent for these services. 
In the Hundred Rolls (English land records) are found clear traces of 
the gradual change of service into rent, the words ad voluntatem domini 
(at the will of the lord) often found in connection with the specification 
of the money value of certain labor, indicating that the lords at first 
reserved to themselves the right of returning to the system of payment 
in personal services. ; 

Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, in his history of agriculture and prices in 
England, refers to the marked contrast between the social condition of 
England in the reign of Henry II, (1153 to 1189,) and the condition 
which prevailed during the latter years of the reign of Henry III. It 
is Mr. Rogers’ opinion that during the long reign of the latter monarch, 
(1216 to 1272,) the mass of the English people passed from the condition of 
serfs, perhaps even slaves, to that of freemen, a small money-rent or a 
fixed and invariable amount of service for the occupation of land hav- 
ing been substituted for the right which the lord had previously enjoyed 
of commanding the services of his dependents at his own pleasure. The 
robber barons, who, like social beasts of prey, had kept the country in a 
state of terror, had disappeared; the influence of established laws, with 
something like a regular administration of justice had begun to be felt, 
and habits of order were becoming diffused among the people. Mr. 
Rogers presents a mass of interesting facts bearing upon the condition of 
the English villeins during the century and a half ending with the year 
1400. Although they were subject to restraints and liabilities which in 
our eyes must appear as outrageous violations of personal freedom, he 
holds that during the period under consideration the services and inci- 
dents to which they were liable were determinate, and in no case preca- 
rious, as they had been at an earlier period. And degraded as their lot 
may liave been, Mr. Rogers believes that “it was not so grievous as the 
expressions used about their condition suggest, or inquirers into the state 
of our forefathers have concluded.” In some eases persons of this class 
held positions of considerable responsibility. Thus Robert Oldman, a 
villein of Cuxham manor, one of the estates belonging to Merton Col- , 
lege, was bailiff of that estate, in which capacity he must not only have 
Superintended the operations of the farm, but also have marketed the 
produce and kept the accounts of the place. A serf on the estate just 
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mentioned, holding half a virgate of land, paid one-quarter of seed- 
wheat at Michaelmas, a peck at Martinmas, four bushels of oats, three 
fowls, and two pennyworth of bread. The average value of these pay- 
ments is estimated by Rogers at 7s. 6d.a year. In addition to this, he 
had to cultivate a rood of land and work six days in harvest on the 
manor farm, the value of which labor is estimated at 2s. 6d. The total 
annual rent was, therefore, equivalent to about 10s., which, supposing a 
half virgate to have contained twenty acres, was only 6d. an.acre—“ a 
rate,” says Rogers, ‘ which, considering the general goodness of the 
land in Cuxham, as is evident from the comparative rate of production 
in that parish, cannot be considered excessive.” The services exacted 
from the tenants in villenage at Farley, another manor belonging 
to Merton College, were all commutable for specified sums of money. 
‘Thus, Hugh, the son of Chrispian at Haghe, held a messuage and a 
quarterium of land, (which may probably contain the same quantity as 
a virgate,) under the following conditions: he pays one shilling a year 
rent. Heis bound to carry dung at a payment of a half-penny a day, | 
or to give three halfpence in lieu of the service; to plow and be fed, or 
pay sixpence for the year’s work ; to gather nuts for three days, or for- 
feit three halfpence; to supply one man in harvest or pay two shillings, 
in case the lord assents to such a commutation ; to plow half an acre for 
winter and half an acre for lent-corn, or pay sevenpence ; to wash and 
shear sheep and lambs, or pay a half-penny a day during the time; to 
hoe and be fed, or forfeit three farthings a day; to collect stubble for 
three days before dinner, and receive a half-penny, or forfeit three 
halfpence ; to give a hen of the value of two pence or a cock of the 
value of three halfpence, and find a help for the thatcher or forfeit three — 
farthings.” ‘Ten other tenants on the same manor held their land upon 
similar terms. Other villein tenants, holding from eleven to fourteen 
acres, pay a much smaller rent, their duties being mainly confined to 
harvest labor. 

The rent-roll of the manor of Thorncroft, (Leatherhead in Surrey,) 
supplies the following facts for the year 1334: Twelve freeholders oceu- 
pied each a virgate or more, the rent of a virgate varying from 1s. 6d. 
to 6s. Four held half a virgate, each lot being described as a messuage 
and thirteen and a half acres of land. Others held quantities varying 
from seven acres down to half an acre of meadow. One place contain- 
ing thirteen and a half acres was held on condition of paying a wreath 
of red roses on midsummer day. 

The same manor had one tenant in villenage holding a messuage and 
a virgate of land and paying five shillings a year, besides which and — 
the liability to pay heriots, the following labor-rents were exacted : 

I. To carry dung with cart and two horses and a man for two days; 
to receive on the first day a farthing’s worth of bread, and on the sec- 
ond day a repast, worth three halfpence. 

II. To gather stubble four and a half days, at no pay. 

III. To plow one acre in winter and another in Lent, with a repast 
worth three pence each time. 

IV. To harrow winter-seed with one horse for half a day, but receive 
no pay, and oats, with one horse, when they are sown, the lord supplying 
two other horses. 

V. To find one person to assist the thatcher, when the service isneeded, 
at no pay. 

VI. To find one person to hoe the lord’s corn, at a farthing every 
other day. 
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Vil. To find one person to turn and cock the hay, the lord being 
bound to scatter it. 

VIII. To find one person to carry the hay in one particular field. 

IX. To find one person to dig in the garden half a day, and to thrash 
half a day gratuitously. 

X. To find one man to drag straw from the grange to the hay-rick. 

XI. To find one woman to wash and shear sheep and lambs, and to do 
this for nothing. 

XII. To find a man and woman to reap and bind corn all the autumn, 
to receive two repasts a day, but no drink besides water. : 

XIII. To find four persons at the lord’s bidding in the time of har- 
vest called “* Alebedripe,” (he himself coming the first hour,) to bind the 
sheaves and make stacks (hulae) of them, and to have two repasts and 
sufficient beer. 

XIV. The day after he shall find four persons to reap and bind the 
corn, and have two repasts without beer. 

XV. He shall find a cart for one day, and shall be fed on that day. 

XVI. He shall reap, bind, and stack (hullare) an acre of wheat at his 
own cost. ‘ 

XVII. He shall present a cock and two hens at Christmas. 

_ Five other tenants held half a virgate, and were charged with analo- 
gous obligations and services. “These services,” says Rogers, ‘are 
rather onerous, and represent more considerable liabilities than I have 
found elsewhere. But I do not think that, including the rent, the bur- 
dens laid on the tenant amounted to as much as fifteen shillings annu- 
ally.” On the same estate there were nine coterells, or cottars, each 
holding a cottage, and most of them an acre of land, and paying from 
one to two shillings a year, besides performing slight services of the 
same character as those rendered by the tenants in villenage. 

Beside the services to which he was liable, the villein was subject to 
numerous restrictions. He was under the necessity of petitioning the 
lord for a license to marry, for which he was required to pay a sum of 
money varying in amount, and a breach of this regulation incurred a 
pecuniary mulct. He had also to pay for the privilege of sending his 
children to school, while the fine exacted for permanently quitting the 
manor was an obstacle to the selection of any other pursuit than hus- 
bandry, to which a legal impediment was added by a statute passed in 
the twelfth year of Richard II. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the statute was very effective, while the fact of its enactment is indica- 
tive of the increasing tendency of the villeins to bring their children up 
to mechanical trades and other non-agricultural occupations. The chief 
ambition which they entertained appears to have been that of sending 
one son :to school, or rather to the university, with a view to his taking 
orders in the church, a desire which was looked upon with great suspi- 
cion. As early as A. D. 1164, the practice had aroused opposition, 
since one of the constitutions of Clarendon was directed against it, and 
more than two centuries afterward the Parliament of Richard IL peti- 
tioned the king that villeins should be prohibited from sending their 
children to school to advance them in the church. 

The villein was also restrained from purchase or manufacture, except 
at the lord’s discretion. Thus the tenant on the estate of Merton Col- 
lege, at Cambridge, was required to buy his scythe at Chesterton, and 
at Pentrek a millstone could not be made in the bailiwick without a 
license from the lord of the manor. It is believed, too, that the use of 
the village mill, owned by the lord of the manor, was compulsory upon 
all such inhabitants as owed him suit and service. Thus the records of 
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the manor court of Kibworth, in Leicestershire, for the year 1351, show 
that on one occasion the entire village were fined for not having ground 
their malt at the lord’s mill, as they were bound to do. Other cases 
mentioned in the records of the same manor illustrate the social depend- 
ence of the villeins at that time. Thus Robert Goodyer prays the lord 
_of the manor for a license for his daughter Emma to marry, for which: 
he pays eighteen pence; and Matilda Godwene having married without 
the lord’s permission, Alice Godwene (probably her mother) subsequently 
pays a fine of twelve pence. Nicholas Harcourt pays two shillings for 
a license to make his son a monk, while Hugh Harcourt, in the follow- 
ing year, (1531,) obtains the same privilege for tweive pence. For two 
shillings John Scolasse obtains a license to betroth Alice, daughter of 
William Brown, and “to goand return according to his will whitherso- 
ever he wishes, with his chattels and all his goods, movable and im- 
movable.” 

It is not difficult to understand the influence which the towns and cities 
would have in relaxing the restrictions and lightening the burdens to 
which the villeins were subject. A man ceases to be a slave the mo- 
ment it becomes impracticable forcibly to hold him in a state of slavery. 
And so when the lords found their serfs had refuges to which they could 
fly, and from which it was difficult, if not impossible, to bring them 
back, and that oppressive treatment drove many of them to seek these. 
refuges, they were induced, by self-interest itself, to relax the bondage 
in which they had held them. At first they were led to refrain from 
demanding any labor beyond certain regular fixed services, such as 
those already specified, attached to their “tenements” or holdings of 
land. Then these fixed services themselves were gradually diminished 
in amount, and finally, as already stated, they were made commutable 
into money-rent. The commutation, like the service which it replaced, 
was fixed in amount, but at first the lord could exact the service instead of 
its pecuniary equivalent, while the tenant, according to Rogers, could also 
insist upon giving the service, instead of the money, if he chose to do so. 
In course of time, however, the payment of money-rents became anestab- . 
lished custom, and it is believed that in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century the number of tenants in villenage who paid rent by service 
was very small. It may be remarked here that this change occurred 
much earlier in England than in continental countries, and, coupled 
with the rulings of English law-courts, was perhaps one of the causes 
which led to the wide divergence between the subsequent career of the 
English agricultural class and that of the same class in the several 
countries of continental Europe. But whatever may have been its 
ultimate influence in promoting that complete divorce of the English 
agricultural laborer from the soil which in modern times has been a 
source of such serious evils, its first introduction was an important step 
in the direction of personal freedom. It left to the villein the control of 
his own time, and if by superior energy he could produce for himself a 
surplus over what was required to pay his dues to the lord, he was free 
to do so. Moreover, as the lord could now demand nothing from him 
but a fixed money payment, if he desired to secure his services as a 
laborer, he must pay him stipulated wages. Thus there gradually grew 
up a large body of free paid laborers in the country as well as in the 
cities, a result which, as may be readily seen, was largely due to the 
fact that the cities afforded a market for rural produce, created com- 
merce, and familiarized the people generally with the use of money as a 
measure of value and a medium of exchange. 

The great plague known as the black death, which broke out in 1348, 
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exercised an immense influence upon the social condition of the country. 
Its immediate effects were disastrous in the extreme, sweeping away, 
according to some estimates, one-half of the population, but its ulterior 
consequences were seen in a great improvement in the condition of the 
masses of the people. 

The great rise in wages, which was one of its first results, rendered 
the System of farming by bailiff unprofitable; for even the high price 
of wheat which prevailed for more than a quarter of a century after the 
plague, failed to compensate for the enhanced cost of labor. Under this 
condition of affairs, the practice of letting land on lease became quite 
general, and it is the opinion of Mr. Rogers that much of the land of 
the feudal lords was disposed of in small parcels, or, at least, granted at 
new quit-rents—a form of alienation which did not infringe the statute 
quia emptores. The rent of land at this time was very low, for the pro- 
duce was worth very little more than the cost of production—a state of 
things which, however unfavorable it may have been to the owners of 
large estates, was highly conducive to the prosperity of the small occu- 
pier and the Jaborer—two characters which were often united in the 
same person. 

The great rise in the price of labor at the period under consideration 
made the services due from the tenants in villenage much more val- 
uable than the money-rents which had been fixed upon as their equiv- 
alent; and it is probable that there was a determined effort on the part 
of the land-owners to revive the exercise of a right which they still pos- 
sessed in theory, but,which in practice they had long before abandoned. 
Mr. Rogers expresses the opinion that they also undertook to convey the 
same right to those who took land from them on lease; and it is not 
unlikely that the latter, animated by a mercenary spirit, endeavored to 
enforce their claims with greater rigor than the lords themselves. At 
all events, the well-informed writer just cited regards it as “clear that 
an attempt to enforce the alternative of labor (instead of money-rents) 
was one of the most powerful stimulants to the great uprising of the 
serfs,” known in history as Wat Tyler’s insurrection. 

The story of Tyler’s swift vengeance on the Kentish tax-gatherer who 
had offered aifindignity to his daughter is familiar to all readers of Eng- 
lish history; but the rising of the peasants was apparently the result of a 
deliberate plan, a widely-extended organization, and a general sense of 
oppression. The insurrection broke out on Monday, the 10th of June, 
1381, under the Jead of Tyler, in Kent, a thorough understanding having 
been entered into with the villeins of Bedford, Sussex, Essex, Norwich, 
and other counties. On the following Friday the rebels, who had 
already entered London, threatened that, unless the King (Richard II) 
gave them a conference, they would destroy the Tower, with all the per- 
sons in it, including of course the King himself and the royal family, who 
had taken refuge there. Richard, who was then a mere youth, met them 
at Mile-end, where, according to Froissart, he rode into the crowd and 
asked them to state their wants. They answered, ‘ We will that ye 
make us free forever, ourselves, our heirs, and our lands, and that we 
be called no more bond, or so reputed.” The King assented, bidding 
them to go home at once, but to leave three from each village, who 
should receive and carry back the charters of manumission—a sugges- 
tion upon which many of them immediately acted. Tyler, however, 
remained, together with two other leaders, Ball and Straw, and a force 
of about 30,000 men. On the following day, at an interview with the 
King, Tyler was assassinated by Walworth, mayor of London. By dis- 
Simulation Richard appeased the people; but before evening he issued 
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a proclamation commanding all the country-folk to depart from London 
under pain of death. The insurrection was broken, and the King soon 
proceeded to take vengeance on its originators. He made a progress 
through the disturbed districts, demanding from the chief persons in all 
the towns and villages the surrender of the movers in the sedition. 
According to Froissart, no less than fifteen hundred persons were put - 
to death—hanged or gibbeted in chains—while such charters of manu- 
mission as had been granted in accordance with the King’s promise were 
revoked and canceled. The terms of one of these charters addressed to 
the authorities of the county of Herts are given by Walsingham, and 
are as follows: 


Know that, of our special grace, we have manumitted all our liege and singular sub- 
jects and others of the courty of Hertford, freed each and all of them of all bondage, 
and made them quit by these presents: Pardon them all felonies, treasons, transgres- 
sions, and extortions committed by any or all of them, and assure them of our summa 
pax. Dated June the fifteenth, anno regni quarto. 

To certain delegates sent from Essex to request the confirmation of 
the charters of manumission and certain other benefits, the King, after 
some hesitation as to how he should answer these audacious petitioners, 
broke out in the following language: : 

O vile and odious by land and sea, you are not worthy to live when compared with 
the lords whom you have attacked ; you should be forthwith punished with the vilest 
deaths, were it not for the office you bear. Go back to your comrades and bear the king’s 
answer. You were and are rustics, and shall remain in bondage; not that of old, but in 
one infinitely worse. For as long as we live, and by God’s help rule over this realm, we 
will attempt by all our faculties, powers, and means, to make you such an example of 
offense to the heirs of your servitude, as that they may have you before their eyes, and you 
may supply them with perpetual ground for cursing and fearing you. 

The spirit of Parliament in regard to the same movement is in- 
dicated by the answer of that body to a communication informing 
the Commons of the King’s action in granting the charters of manumis- 
sion, aud desiring them to provide for the confirmation or revocation 
thereof. The communication set forth, among other things that if they 
ithe Lords and Commons) should desire to manumit their villeins by 
common consent, the King would assent to it. The unanimous answer 
was, ‘ that all grants of liberties and manumission to the said villeins 
and bond-tenants obtained by force are in disinherison of them (the 
Lords and Commons) and to the destruction of the realm, and therefore 
null and void.” To the suggestion in regard to manumitting their vil- 
leins by common consent they replied, “that this consent they would 
never give to save themselves from perishing altogether in one day.” 

In view of the austere reply of Richard to the delegates from Essex, 
his suggestion to Parliament seems a little surprising; but, as Mr. Rog- 
ers suggests, “* that answer may have been partly the expression of indig- 
nation, partly of fear, and therefore have had no more than a temporary 
significance.” ‘ We know, too,” says the same author, *‘ that the policy 
of the court was not unfriendly to the emancipation of the serfs; that 
every construction which lawyers could put upon usage or statute was 
favorable to the freedom of the serf; and we also know that in after 
years the King put his veto on those resolutions of the Commons by 
which they intended to subject the condition of villenage to social disa- 
bilities. This is particularly the case in the answer given to the peti- 
tions of Parliament in 1391, when the King declines to accede to the 
request that the sons of villeins should not be allowed to frequent the 
universities, and to the complaint that villeins fly to cities and boroughs 
and arethere harbored, and that the lord, on attempting to recover his vil- 
lein, is hindered by the people; with a suggestion.that the remedy might 
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be allowed of seizing the villein without regard to the franchises of the 
place in which he had taken refuge. When the alarm felt at the actual 
insurrection was passed away, we may well conceive that the court was 
disinclined to strengthen the lords by tightening the bonds of servi- 
tude.” It seems certain that, although the insurrection of 1381 was 
quelled and its leaders summarily punished, its result was to obtain for 
the villeins, within a few years, a very considerable extension of their 
rights and privileges. They had been masters of the situation for a 

week, and although disbanded, their spirit was not broken, their dis- — 
affection allayed, or their secret organization destroyed. Another rebel- 
lion was clearly a possible event, and experience had shown that the 
power of the peasantry was not a thing to be contemned. If the claim 
to service instead of money-rent had been one of the causes of the insur- 
rection, the effort to enforce it must have been abandoned; for neither 
then, nor at any subsequent period, was such an effort attended with 
any permanent or general success. Moreover it is believed that during 
the latter years of the fourteenth century the villeins attained a recog- 
nized place as freemen before the law, since it seems probable that they, 
as well as the small freeholders, were included in the election statute of 
Henry IV (who usurped the throne in 1399) as suitors in the county 
court. The strength and importance which the yeomanry were acquir- 
ing’ at the close of the fourteenth century was promoted during the fif- 


- teenth by the prosperity of agriculture, and even by the desolating civil 


strife known as the wars of the roses. By the expenses, forfeitures, 
and proscriptions incident to this series of desperate struggles, the feu- 
dal aristocracy was almost destroyed, and the Crown, whose power had 
in the mean time been largely augmented, subseqiently built up a new 


nobility on the ruins of the Church. 


_ But long before the destruction of fendalism, that system had been 
but the mere shadow of its former self. Villenage, as we have. seen, 
was virtually extinct at the end of the fourteenth century; and long 
before the villein was formally recognized as a freeman before the law, 


-he had been in the practical enjoyment of many of a freeman’s rights. 
_ In the mean time, free wage labor had been steadily extending the sphere 


of its operations—a résult, as already shown, which was largely due to 
the growth of the towns, and to the development of mechanical and 
manufacturing industry. 

During the earlier years of the reign of Edward III (1327 to 1877) the | 
necessities growing out of the war with France brought about intimate 
commercial relations with the Flemish manufactories, and ultimately 
led to much industrial prosperity in Norfolk and some other of the east- 


ern counties. A number of Flemish weavers had come over with 
- William the Conqueror, and during the two succeeding reigns the man- 


ufacture of woolen cloth had made considerable progress. But under 


- Edward If], this industry received a new impetus. An expert Flemish 


manufacturer who came to England in 1331, bringing his workmen with 
him, was very kindly. received by this monarch, who issued a proclama- 
tion promising similar protection to all foreign weavers and fullers 
who should settle in England. In 1337 several additional statutes were 
enacted, one of which made it a felony to export wool, while another 
limited the use of foreign cloth to the royal family, a thir d forbade its 
importation, and a fourth invited cloth-workers into England, and prom- 


ised them further protection and encouragement. These ‘strong pro- 


tective measures must have occasioned for atime inconveniences which 
might have been avoided by the more delicate arrangements known to 


. modern legislation ; but they appear to have been instrumental in build- 
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ing up a flourishing industry, which exerted no small influence upon 
the economic, and, indirectly, upon the political and social Hempropntenk oe 
of the country. 

The multiplication of free occupations about the inal of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century is indicated by two taxing 
accounts for the borough of Colchester, taken respectively in the years 
1296 and 1301. The roll made up at the latter date contains the names 
of 391 tax-payers. Of these there are 229 whose occupations are not ~ 
specially designated, and among the remainder there are “ twelve clergy- 
men, ten persons apparently of considerable substance, sixteen shoe- 
makers, thirteen tanners, ten smiths, eight weavers, eight butchers, seven 
bakers, six. fullers, six girdlers, five nautw,* four millers, four cissores, 
and three dyers, besides a number of fishermen, carpenters, and 
‘‘spicers.” t The fellowing trades are also enumerated in the same 
roll: cooper, seller of white-leather, potter, parchment-maker, pellipa-_ 
rius, cook, tiler, bowyer, barber, mustarder, wool-comber, lorimer, wood- 
turner, linen-draper, wheelwright, glover, fuel-dealer, old-clothes dealer, 
sea-coal dealer, glazier, brewer, iron-monger, and wine-seller. Two. of 
the girdlers united the trade of mercer with their other occupation, and 
one of the mercers included verdigris and quicksilver in his stock in 
trade. From the number of tanners it is inferred that Colchester had 
a special trade in leather, which, in the form of tawed skins, ¢ is believed 
to have formed:an important article of dress in medieval times. This » 
borough, which was situated in the richer section of England, and is 
supposed to have had about 2,000 inhabitants at the time under. con- 
sideration, may probably be taken as a fair representative of the county 
towns of that day. 

From the large body of information presented by Mr. Rogers, @ num- - 
ber of interesting facts may be culled in regard to the occupations pur- 
sued in England during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
appears that all villages of any magnitude maintained persons who 
were engaged in mechanical avocations. No parish or manor, for instance, 
was without.a thatcher, though it is thought that this labor was done 
by those who, at other times of the year, were engaged in ordinary farm 
business. 

Most of the villages had a smith who found steady employment. 
The bailiffs of manors, and probably also persons who cultivated small 
parcels .of land on their own account, were accustomed to purchase 
their iron, and furnish the craftsman with it, paying him for his work, — 
@ custom which still prevails in India in the dealings between native ' 
artificers and their customers. During the latter part of the fourteenth - 
century, however, it became customary to enter into yearly contracts 
for supplying horses with shoes—a change which indicates that at this ‘ 
time the artisan was, in a small way, becoming a capitalist. a 

It is probable that most of the villages maintained a carpenter for 
common work, such as for repairs of farm-implements and buildings and — 
for the manufacture of common carts and wagons, but the higher 
branches of this occupation were supplied by migratory workmen, some — 
of whom were paid very considerable wages for the time. 

Masons, tilers, and slaters must have been migratory, except perhaps j 
such as lived in the larger towns, as few buildings were of stone except — 
the manor-house and sometimes the grange. Evenin towns, unless stone 





* Mariners, but probably captains, or pilots, in contradistinction to sailors. } § 
tThis word may be considered as the equivalent of “ grocers,” having the same — 
origin as the French “ épiciers.” ¥ 
{ Skins dressed with lime and fat. ; 
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was abundant and near, it is probable wood was more frequently used 
as the framework of the building. The chimney, however, must have 
been built of stone, except in the very rudest huts, some of which are 
said to have been without that convenience. 

The first mention of bricklayers occurs in the statute of 1496, so that 
it is probable the occupation was unknown during the preceding centu- 
ries, although tilers are mentioned in the statute of 1350, and tiles are 
known to have been in use in Suffolk at least as early as 1358. 

Sawyers are frequently mentioned, but probably did not carry on a 
distinct business. They were paid by the day or by the one hundred 
square feet sawn, and generally the two who worked at the same saw 
were paid together, which seems to imply that they had mutual ar- 
' rangements in hiring. When separately paid, the top sawyer was paid 
at higher rates than the lower one. 

Of the farm servants some were engaged permanently; others tem- 
porarily and for special purposes. Thus the mowing of hay was done 
partly by the regular servants of the farm, partly by tenants holding 
Jand by customary service, and partly by hired labor, which was often 
obtained from a distance. The regular servants comprised the plow- 
men and drivers, the carters, a shepherd or two, according to the size 
of the flock, a pig-keeper, a cow-herd, and a dairy-woman.* When the 
work of the fields was over, the plowmen and drivers were engaged 
in home occupations, of which the principal was threshing. The win- 
nowing, as a rule, was done by women, especially the dairy-woman, 
whose in-door work in winter was comparatively light. Where two 
_ shepherds were employed, one of them was assigned to the special 
charge of the ewes, and received better pay than his fellow-servant. 

The laborers were generally supplied with an allowance of beer, but 
as a rule none of them appear to have been maintained in the house ex- 
cept occasionally during harvest. Indeed, they had land and stock of 
their own—that is, land which they held in villenage—and occasionally 
the shepherd was remunerated for his services by permission to use the 
lord’s pasture for his own little flock, while the dairy-woman was often 
the purchaser of calves from the farm on which she was employed. 

It should be understood that the word ‘‘ farm,” as here used, refers to 
the portion of each parish or manor which was held by the lord him- 
self and farmed for his benefit, under the direction of a bailiff. This 

usually comprised from one-third to one-half of the arable and better 
pasture-land. The remainder (with the exception of the glebe, over 
which the feudal rights of the lord of the manor did not extend) com- 
prised the estates of the small freeholders, who paid quit-rents, the hold- 
‘ings of the villeins, bordars, and cottars, and the waste or common, upon 
which all the tenants had the right of pasture, and sometimes that of 
cutting turf. The holdings of the villeins were often as extensive as 
those of the freeholders. 

Respecting the physical condition of the English laborer at the period | 
under consideration: we possess but scanty knowledge, but it is evident 
that he must have lived in a very rude and primitive style, and that he 

was subject to much hardship and privation. His dwelling was con- 
Structed of the coarsest materials, most commonly of wattles daubed 
With mud or clay. Bricks do not appear to have been used until the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, as the first mention of brick-layers 
occurs in the statute of 1496. The manor-house was usually built of 
_ Stone, but the tenements by which it was surrounded were of the mean- 


_*The work of the dairy was, however, sometimes performed by a man. ’ 
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est deseription. The occupation of a glazier is mentioned in the statute 
.  jast referred to, but although glass had at that date been long used as 
the ornament of churches, it was not used even in the better class of 
private houses until a much later period; for even as late as 1567 it was 
not common to find glass windows in the castles of the nobility, and 
they probably were not used in farm-houses much before the reign of, 
James 1. That it was an unknown luxury in the hut of a medizval 
peasant it is unnecessary to state. Artificial light, too, must have been ~ 
used very sparingly by the poorer classes, since a pound of candles 
would almost have absorbed 2 workman’s daily wages. It is believed 
that fuel also was comparatively dear, and the poor man’s home in 
winter must, therefore, have been the scene of severe privation and dis- 
comfort. Hence the advent of spring was hailed with a joy and glad- 
ness of which we in modern times can form but a faint conception. 
Even as late as the reign of Queen Mary the peasant lived in a wretched ~ 
clay-built hovel; and according to Erasmus the dwellings of the poor 
generally were unprovided with a chimney to let out the smoke, while 
their beds consisted of straw, with a block of wood for a pillow, and 
the flooring of their huts was nothing but the bare ground covered with 
rushes, among which was “an ancient accumulation of filth and ref- 

use.” . 

The valuation of the movable property in the borough of Colchester 
made in the year 1296, which has been already referred to, gives an idea 

' of the degree of domestic comfort enjoyed by the small tradesmen and 

* artificers of that period. The amount of household furniture possessed 
by each family appears to have been very limited, consisting chiefly of 
a brass pot valued at from 1s. to 3s., and a bed valued at from 3s. to 6s. 

The former was apparently almost the only culinary utensil then 

_used in the households of the poor. : 

. The valuation taken at the same place in 1301 is still more curious 
and minute. Among the articles mentioned in the list then made out 
are found the following, along with which are given the figures indi- 
cating the range of their respective values: 
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A blacksmith’s tools were valued at from 2s. to 5s.; a ecobbler’s stock 
in trade at 7s. 5d.; that of two other cobblers at 10s. 6d. and 12s 2d., 
respectively ; and that of a tanner at £9 17s. 10d. There is reason to 
believe, however, that these prices were considerably below the real — 
value of the articles. "| 

At the period under consideration the manor-house itself was but 
scantily furnished, while the movables of the ‘ ordinary house” con- 
sisted, according to Mr. Rogers, of ‘a brass pot or two for boiling, and — 
two or three brass dishes ; a few wooden platters and trenchers, or, more 
rarely, of pewter; an iron or latten candlestick; a kitchen knife or two; 
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a box or barrel for salt, and a brass ewer and_basin. * * * The 
walls were garnished with mattocks, scythes, reaping-hooks, buckets, 
corn measures, and empty sacks. The dormitory contained a rude bed, 
and but rarely sheets and blankets, for the gown of the day was gener- 
ally the coverlet at night.” 

In the same connection (page 13, vol. i, History of Agriculture and 
Prices) Mr. Rogers presents the inventory of the effects of John Senek- 
worth, who for several years was bailiff of Merton College, at its manor 
of Gamlingay, in Cambridgeshire, as well as at other places before. 
*“ Senekworth,” says this writer, ‘“‘ was evidently a valued servant of the 
college, (of which one of his brothers was a fellow,}) and for a few years 
before his death the society presented him with five pounds ‘ ex specialt 
gratia sociorum.” 

“The date of the inventory is 1314, the deceased bailiff having be- 
queathed his goods to the college. It contains a tapetum valued at 7s., 
two others at 5s., one more at 20d. ; 6 lintheamina, (sheets,) at 4s. each, 
and a materace,* at 1s.; a red coverlet, at 2s.; acounterpane, (co-operto- 
rium pro lecto,) at 4s.; ared gown, at 8s.; another, at 3s. ; a blue gown, 
at 4s. ; a kaynet gown, at 2s. 6d.; arusset tunica, at 1s. 6d. ; a banker, 
a. €., &@ cover for a seat, at 15d.; a table-cloth, at 1s.; two more and 
two napkins, at 6s.; three quisins, @. ¢., cushions, at 9d. each. Beside 
these articles of linen and clothing Senekworth possessed three gold 
rings, one of which was broken, the whole being valued at 18d. ; a purse, 
at 4d. ; a pouch, at 3d.; a knife, at a penny; a forcer—that is, a chest— 
at 3s.; and another, at 6d. ; aleathern forcer, at 3d. ; two glasses, (mur-. 
rae,) one with a silver stand, worth 7s. ; a second, 8d. ; four silver spoons, 
valued at 3s. 2d. ; two silver seals, (jfirmacula,) 2s., one of these being 
mounted by a gilded penny as a symbol; three books of romance, valued 
at 3d.; two pair of linen panni, at a shilling; a basin and ewer, at a_ 
‘Shilling; beside some less characteristic effects. Senekworth, however, 
must have been an official of more than usual opulence and social position.” 

Owing to the high price of clothing the dress of the medizval peasant 
must have been exceedingly plain, and the statutes which limited them’ 
to the use of the lower-priced materials must have seemed to the mass 
of the laboring people a very superfluous precaution. Shirts were such 
valuable articles that they were often the objects of charitable or osten- _ 
tatious doles, and even in considerably later times they were frequently 
devised by will. The dress of the laborers in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century is, however, described as being simple and well-contrived, 
comprising a jacket and a coat, buttoned and fastened round the body 
by a belt or girdle, a bonnet of cloth, and bose of the same material, 
Shoes, and occasionally a hat, though the Jatter was not much used until 
a century later. The latter article is mentioned in a statute of Richard 
IlI, in which the price is limited to 20d. 

In respect to food, the English peasantry of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries appear to have been tolerably well off. The 
records of agriculture indicate that wheat was the principal grain con- 
Sumed by the people. In the allowances to farm-servants it was some- 
_ times mixed with rye or barley, but then, as now, the latter grain was 
chiefly used in the manufacture of beer. 

__ Meat appears to have been cheap, and, therefore, was probably in fair 
supply. Mutton could be bought in plenty at about a shilling the car- 
- ase, which could scarcely have been more than a farthing a pound; and 
_ beef was very little dearer, since the carcase of an ox could be had for 
10s. Yet, even at these prices, mutton or beef was a far more expensive 
_ diet than wheat, of which, on an average, six pounds could be bought 
fora penny. Butter and cheese, though abundant and cheap in com- 
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parison with their modern prices, were at. least twice as high as meat. . 


Poultry was to be had in plenty at low prices, and is believed to have © 
been kept by the poorest classes. The most common varieties were | 
geese, ducks, and fowls. Eggs were also exceedingly plentiful and were 


extensively used. The kind of meat most commonly used by the work- 


ing classes was pork. Mr. Rogers shows that a hog for the farm- 


laborers invariably figured in the expenses for autumn on one of the 


estates belonging to Merton College, while the same estate aiso allowed 
its laborers two red herrings a day. Beer was often furnished to labor- 
ers by their employers, even where board was not included in their com- 
pensation, and on some manors they were feasted at the conclusion of © 
the harvest. 

Notwithstanding the abundance and comparative cheapness of meat 
it was not uncommon to eat the flesh of animals that had died of dis- 
ease; but it is possible that this arose rather from the want of delicacy 
and ignorance of hygienic laws than from necessity. The consumption: 
of such meat certainly does not appear to have been confined to periods 
of scarcity, for we find Walter de Henley, in an ancient treatise on the 
management of sheep, laying down the following rule: “If one of your 
sheep dies put the flesh at once into water, and keep it there from day- | 
break to three o’clock, then hang it up to drain thoroughly, salt it and 
dry it. It will do for your laborers.” It may be inferred from this rule 
that the practice of using diseased meat was not general, otherwise it — 
would hardly have seemed necessary to point out to the thrifty hus- 
bandman this particular mode of economizing his means. 

The difficulty of keeping stock through the winter caused its slaughter — 
in large quantities during the autumn, and for more than half the year 
fresh meat was untasted by a great majority of the people. Vegetables | 
were also scarce, for not only was the potato then unknown, but the » 
people were without various other roots, such as carrots, parsnips, &c., 
which are now in common use. Mr. Rogers expresses the opinion that 
onions and cabbage were almost the only esculent vegetables in use, 
though nettles may have been quite commonly used as greens, since 
ur ticw (supposed to mean nettles) were occasionally sold from the gar- 
den. The household roll of the Countess of Leicester, (for 1265,) which — 
is more particularly referred to further on, mentions dried peas and 
beans, parsley, fennel, onions, green peas, and new beans, and it is pos- | 
sible that the term potagium may include other varieties. It is not by — 
any means necessary to infer, however, that these were all-in general use 
among the people. In France, cresses, endive, lettuce, beets, parsnips, ~ 
carrots, cabbages, leeks, radishes, and cardoons were grown as early as — 
the reign of Charlemagne; but it is not probable that many of these — 
varieties were cultivated in England until a much later period; for 
even in the fifteenth century the produce of the English kitchen-garden 
was contemptible in comparison with that of the Netherlands, France, 
and Italy. 4 

The only fruits of which mention is made in the Countess of Leices- 
ter’s roll are apples and pears, and it is believed that few other kinds — 
were generally cultivated in England prior to the latter end of the fif- — 
teenth century, although Matthew Paris, describing the bad season of 
A. D. 1257, observes that apples were scarce and pears seareer, while — 
quainces, vegetables, cherries, plums, and all shell-fruits were entirely — 
destroy ed.” In the wardrobe-book of the fourteenth year of the reign } 
of Edward I is found the bill of Nicholas, the royal fruiterer, in which the. 
only fruits mentioned are pears, apples, quinces, medlars, and nuts, the ? 
supply of which from Whitsuntide to Nov ember cost £21 14s. 13d. 

The great scarcity of vegetables and fruits, coupled with the con- % 
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sumption of salt-meat and salt-fish for more than six months out of 
the year, gave rise to scurvy in its most virulent forms; and even lep- 
rosy, modified, perhaps, by climate, is spoken of by Rogers as a common: 
disotder. The tendency to these and other diseases was doubtless ag- | 
gravated by the prevalent uncleanliness of the peasantry, their wretched 
habitations, and the indifference which they showed to the simplest san- 
itary precautions. Even in the latter years of the sixteenth century their 
habits in this respect had apparently undergone no great change for the 
better; for the embassadors of Philip II, who visited England several 
years after the Spanish invasion, commented on the abundance of food 
and the uncleanly habits of the common people, remarking that ‘“ these 
peasants” lived “like hogs,” though they fared “‘as well asthe king.” In 
the latter particular, especially as regards bread and meat, the English 
peasants were probably much better off than their brethren of conti- 
nental Kurope, for Fortesque, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI, says 
of the French peasantry that “‘ they drink water, they eate apples with 
bread right brown, made of rye; they eate no flesche, but, if it be selden, 
a littel larde, or of the entrails or heds of beasts sclayne for the nobles 
or the merchaunts of the lond.” 

But although the supply of food in England was generally good, 
there were times when the people suffered intensely through the failure 
of the crops. The great English statistician, Dr. Farr, in an essay pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society, states that during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries there was, on an average, a 
degree of scarcity amounting to famine once every fourteen years. The 
series of unproductive harvests during the reign of Edward II occa- 
sioned intense suffering among the peasantry. In 1808 the price of 
wheat exceeded all previous experience; was still higher in 1309, and 
not much reduced in 1310. In 1314 it again exceeded all experience; — 
was greatly enhanced in. 1315, and in 1316 was three times as high as 
the average for 1314. In 1317 the price was about the same asin 1314; 
was again excessively high in 1321; and did not materially decline until 
1522. In the two following years wheat still remained dear, but from 
that time until the breaking out of the great plague in 1348 the abund- 
ance of the harvests was continuous and remarkable. For the first 
twenty-five years after the plague the average price of wheat was quite 
high, but the last twenty years of the fourteenth century constituted a 
period distinguished for its abundant harvests. 

It is said that during the long period of scarcity in the early part of 
that century, a scarcity attributable to incessant rain, and cold, stormy 
. Summers, the people ate the flesh of horses and dogs, and were even re- 
duced to the necessity of subsisting upon roots. Stories still more ter- 
rible are told of the acts to which they were driven in their dire extrem- 
ity; and Mr. Rogers, who makes much allowance for exaggeration, says 
that ‘‘ no years in the whole course of the economical history of England 
approach the scarcity of that time, except, perhaps, the few years at 
_ the end of the eighteeenth and the commencement of the nineteenth 
centuries.” 

’ The effects of a bad harvest in any particular locality were, far more 
disastrous, at the time under consideration, than they would be at 
present, owing to the want of those facilities for transportation which 
We Dow possess in ourrailways, canals, and ships; yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that the means of communication in England were better and the 
habit of travel more general in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
_ than they were two or three centuries later. The trade of grain-dealer 
was, however, unknown, and it does not appear that, except in the 
abbey granges, grain was anywhere collected in large quantities. The 
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consequence of this was that a season of comparative plenty was often 


'. followed before the next harvest by a very inconvenient scarcity; and 


the fluctuations in prices were sometimes extremely sudden and violent. 
Thus Stow relates that in 1317, one of the years of scarcity above refefred 
to, the harvest was all got in before the 1st of September, and that 
wheat, which before harvest had been selling as high as £4 per quarter, 
immediately fell to 6s. 8d., one-twelfth of its former price. 

Upon a general survey of the field, it is clear that during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, there was a vast improve- 
ment in the average condition of the English people. The. progress of 
the industrial arts brought with it a great augmentation of their com- 
forts; rapine and violence gave place to the orderly habits which 
grow up under the influence of an efficient administration of justice, 
and the masses made a great advance in securing from the crown 


and the aristocracy a recognition of their personal and political rights. - 


“The wail over universal oppression, violence, and lawlessness, which 
is heard in the writings of Hoveden is exchanged in those of Matthew 
Paris for indignant comment on unwise administration, and uncourtly 
criticism on the king’s domestic and foreign policy ;” yet the first of these 
ancient chroniclers closes his history with the year 1202, and the latte: 
with the year 1273. Such was the progress made in the thirteenth cen 

tury. A little more than a century later we find the insurrectionist 


‘under Wat Tyler, who were chiefiy villeins, boldly demanding from the 
_king the rights of freemen, the liberty to trade in the market towns with- 


out tolls or imposts, and the legalization of the money-rents, which in 
practice had already superseded personal services in payment for the 
occupation ofland. And it has already been seen that although the insur- 
rection was crushed, it did not fail to exert a powerful influence in 
hastening the consummation of the objects aimed at. 

It was not without many struggles, however, that the lords relin 


' quished their control over their subjects. In the middle of the fourteenth 


century, when free labor had become quite general, they made their 
first attempt to recover, by parliamentary enactment, the substantial 
results of that authority which, as individuals, they had found them- 
selves unable to maintain. The great plague of 1349, above referred to, 
had swept off a large portion of the population, and labor, as we have al- 
ready seen, became extremely dear. To reduce its price, a royal proclama- 
tion was issued, fixing the rates of wages, and this, having proved in- 
effective, was speedily followed by the famous ‘statute of laborers,” 
which provided for the enforcement of obedience to its enactments by 
means of fines and corporal punishment. The statute states that since 
the pestilence no person would serve unless he was paid double the 
usual wages allowed five years before, to the great detriment of the 
lords and commons; it then provides that in future carters, plowmen, 
plow-drivers, shepherds, swine-herds, and other servants should be 
content with such liveries and wages as they received in the twentieth 
year of the king’s* reign, and two or three years before; and that in dis- 
tricts where they had been severally paid in wheat, they should receive 
wheat or money at the rate%f ten pence a bushel, at the option of their 
employers; they were to be hired by the year and other accustomed 


periods, and not by the day; weeders and haymakers were to be paid+ — 
at the rate of one penny, mowers five pence per acre, or five pence a — 


day; reapers during the first week in August two pence a day, and 
from that time till the end of the month three pence a day, without diet 
or other perquisite. Laborers of this description were enjoined to carry 
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their Be alemianits of husbandry openly in their hands to market-towns, 
and 1o apply for hire in a public quarter of the town. 

* The wages for threshing were then regulated. A man, for threshing 

a quarter of wheat or rye, was allowed 24d.; for threshing a quarter of 
barley, oats, beans, and peas, 14d., or a certain number of sheaves or 
bushels. In places where it had been customary to pay in kind, labor- 
ers were to be sworn twice a year to observe these regulations, and 
offenders were punishable with three or more days’ imprisonment in the 
stocks. 

_ Wages of artificers were fixed at the following rates: A master-car- 
penter, by the day, 3d.; a master-mason, by the day, 4d.; other carpen- 
ters, by the day, 2d.; other masons, by the day, 3d.; their servants, by 
the day, 13d.; from Easter to Michaelmas without diet. Tilers, by 

the day, 3d.; their knaves, by the day, 14d.; thatchers, by the day, 3d.; 
- their knaves, by the day, 14d. ; plasterers, and other workers of mud- 
walls, by the day, 3d.; their knaves, by the day, 14d.; from Easter to 

Michaelmas without diet. 

In 1360 the statute of laborers was confirmed by Parliament, and it 
was provided that servants absenting themselves from their work, or 
quitting their place of abode, should be imprisoned for fifteen days and 
branded in the forehead with an iron in the form of the letter F. In 
cases where laborers fled into the towns, the magistrates were directed 
to deliver them up; and if they failed to do so, were subjected to a pen- 
alty of fifteen pounds, of which ten pounds went to the king and five 
pounds to the master by whom the fugitive was claimed. 

In 1363 a law was enacted to regulate the diet and apparel of laborers. 
It directed that artificers and servants should be served once a day with 
meat and fish, or the waste of other victuals, as milk and cheese, ac- 
cording to their station ; and they should wear cloth of which the whole 
piece did not cost more than twelve pence per yard. The cloth of yeo- 
men and tradesmen was not to cost more than one shilling and sixpence 
per yard. Carters, plowmen, ox-herds, neat-herds, shepherds, and 
all others employed in husbandry, were to use no kind of cloth but that 
called black russet, twelve pence per yard. Clothiers were commanded 
to manufacture the necessary kind of cloth, and tradesmen to have a 
sufficient stock on hand at the established legal prices. Twenty-five 
years later another law was enacted prohibiting servants from changing 
their place of abode. 

Under Henry VI justices of the peace were empowered to fix the price 
of labor every Haster and Michaelmas, by proclamation ; and in 1444 
the wages of agricultural laborers was limited by act of Parliament to 
the following rates: f 


J.— YEARLY WAGES. 
A bailiff in husbandry, £1 3s. 4d., with food and drink, and 5s. for 
clothing. 


A chief-hind, carter, or chief-shepherd, £1, with food and drink, and 
4s. for clothing. 


A common farm-servant, 15s. with food and drink, and 3s. 4d. for 
clothing. 


A woman-servant, 10s., with food and drink, and 4s. for clothing. 


A child under 14 years of age, 6s., with food and drink, and 3s. for 
clothing. 


II.—DAILY WAGES. 


A mower, with food and drink, 4d. a day; without, 6d. a day. 
A Beaper or carter, with food and dyink, Bd. a day ; without, 5d.a day. 
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Women, and other laborers, with food and drink, 24d. a day ; without, 
4d. a day. Baers 
A farm-servant intending to leave his place at the end of the year 
was required to give his master six months’ notice; and if he failed to 
do so, he was obliged to remain with him another year. 
The following were the rates of daily wages for artificers, as fixed 
by the same statute: 


* 





Between Michael- 
mas and Easter. 


Between Easter 
and Michaelmas. 





With | Without} With | Withoat 


diet. diet. diet. diet. 

d. ad. d. d 
w& master mason........--..-. Se ew ees > eee re 4 54 3 44 
MMM ASEOT OAT POLO! nc oce apt eccews tans pec mee 4 44 3 44 
PRUAAL OME Ser ec rus Al. cs th gag Shek smouere beck , 

BO BIAER Eee weap Reise. Ace dep nated os ieee 
POTS NUE AROTY sak «bts hi cea stwis eh done Min a eee 3 44 24 4 
AsCOMMOn CATPENter 2.2... 26 Sas op awe ese eee 
Common workman 34 14 3 


SGoe Laws she's Coe cm sme ens 2 


_ In the reign of Henry VIII it was enacted that no serving-man under 
the degree of a gentleman should wear a long gown or coat, containing 
more than three broad yards, or trimmed with fur, under the penalty of 


- forfeiture; nor any garde hose, or cloth above the price of twenty pence, - 


The fashion of wearing peaks to shoes or boots, of a length exceeding 
eleven inches, was prohibited to all but gentlemen. 

The rate of wages may be collected from the statute of 1496, men- 
tioned above, and was as follows: 


Agricultural servants, with diet for one year. 


To a bailiff of husbandry, not more than £1 16s. 8d.; for clothing, 5s. 
A chief-hind or chief-shepherd, £1; for clothing, 5s. 

A common servant of husbandry, 16s. 8a.; for clothing, 4s. 

A woman-servant, 10s.; for elothing, 4s. _ 

A child under 14 years of age, 6s. 8d.; for clothing, 4s. 


The daily wages of artificers and other laborers, as fixed by the same 
statute, was as follows: ; 





Between Easter and | Between Michael- 


Michaelmas. mas and Euster. 
Per diem. Per diem. 
S inason, brie layer, mastortier, plumber |) With ait 40 § Wish det 3d. 
MAeler, CBLVED, JOLDGY 0. science cee ose at , ba 
Other laborers, (except in harvest) ........ } Without dict, 4a'../) Without diet, 8. 
In harvest, every mower, by the day -..... : anne pd 6d... ; | 


With diet, 3d..... 

Without diet, 5d-- 

With diet, 3d ....- 

Without diet, 5d.. ; 
With diet, 24d .... 

; Without diet, 44-- 


A reaper, by the day 
Be CALUETS OY DO ORY pane ssn ern nev weeiscnaick ; 


Women and other laborers, by the day..... 
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If any Gnemployed person refused to serve at the above wages, he 
might be imprisoned till he found sureties to serve according to the 
statute. The latter part of this statute regulates the hours of work and 
_ mneals, by providing that the hours of labor, from March to September, 
Shall be from 5 o’clock in the morning till 7 in the evening; that one 
hour shall be allowed for breakfast, an hour and a half for dinner, and 
half an hourfor noon-meate. The hours of laborin winter are from “spring- 
ing of day” to dark, and one only hour is allowed for dinner, the extra 
half-hour at the meal being allowed for sleeping, from the middle of 
May to the middle of August. < 

The same scale of prices as is given in the foregoing table was sub- 
stantially re-established by the statute of 1514. 

Jt must not be supposed, however, that the prices fixed by statute 
were universally, or even generally, adhered to among the people,* and 
for evidence in regard to the actual rates of wages and the cost of sub- 
 gistence, it is necessary to look to other sources. Thanks to the learned 
researches of Mr. Rogersand his patient examinations of ancient records, 
a large fund of authentic information upon these points is now available. 
The following tables, which are taken from that author’s ‘History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England, probably contain a greater amount 
- of detailed information upon the subjects to which they relate than has 
ever before been given to the public, showing, as they do, the prices of 
labor and commodities in England for a period comprising nearly the 
latter half of the thirteenth and all of the fourteenth century. 

Table I shows the highest prices for threshing a quarter of wheat, 
barley, and oats, respectively, in the eastern, midland, southern, western, 
_and northern counties of England, and in N orth and South Wales. t The 
prices are expressed ip pence. 

Table II shows the average cost of reaping an acre of (1) wheat, (2) 
barley, (3) drage, (4) oats, (5) rye, (6) beans, peas, and vetches. In that 
table the seventh column contains the rate for mowing an acre of grass, 
the sign t, when used, showing that the making of the hay is included. 
The eighth column relates to the daily wages of thatchers, the ninth to 
that of a thatcher’s assistant, and the tenth to the wages paid to the 
thatcher and his assistant together. 

In Table IL, the first column shows the average, and the second the 
highest daily wages of carpenters. The columns relating to masons, 
tilers, slaters, and sawyers show the highest daily wages in these tr ades. 
In the case of tilers and slaters, the sign * indicates that, wherever it is 
‘used in the columns relating to these two trades, the wages of an assist- 
ant is included. 

Table IV shows the prices of threshing, reaping, mowing, and thatch- 
ing, and of various kinds of mechanical labor, by decennial averages, 
with the general average (1) for the ninety years before, and (2) for the 
fifty years after, the great plague. 

Table V shows the price of the same kinds of labor for the same 
periods, expressed in grains of pure silver: 

* Despite repeated legislation and incessant complaint, the laborer ultimately secured 
a aes which he demanded for his service. —History of Agriculture and Prices, 
e Yo 

North Wales is included with the northern, andSouth Wales with the western, coun 
ties of England. 
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TaBLE L—HIGHEST PRICES FOR THRESHING—Continued. 
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. ‘TABLE II.—PRICES OF REAPING, MOWING, AND THATCHING. 
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_ TaBLE II.—PRICES OF REAPING, MOWING, AND THATCHING—Continued. 
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TABLE III.—PRICES OF MECHANICAL LABOR. 
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TABLE IV.—PRICES OF THRESHING BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 


(») Decennial averages. Threshing, (per day.) 
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(b) Decennial averages. Reaping, mowing, thatching. 





Reaping, per acre. 
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Mowing, per acre, 


Years. 


and yvetches 
Thatcher, per day. 
Assistant, per day. 
Thatcher and man. 


Beans, pease 
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eA (c) Decennial averages. Carpenters, §0., (per day.) 
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TABLE V.—PRICES OF THRESHING, ETC., IN GRAINS OF SILVER. 
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(b.) Reaping, §c., (per day.) 
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The eleven tables which follow give the prices of various commodities 
in England for the period comprised in the foregoing tables on wages: 
TABLE I.—AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN BY DECENNIAL PERIODS, (PER QUARTER.) 


Malt, (first 
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TABLE II.—AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS, REDUCED TO GRAINS: 
OF PURE SILVER, (PER QUARTER.) 








Decade. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. Rye. wari ‘ 
1261-1270.......20- Sway nb fue ae 1167. 89 858. 51 483. 11 720. 3 742.5 1077. 66 899. 76 
Beil COO. ccanssepacsicnso duc cam 1397. 34 | 1077. 66 592.93 | 1049.3 957.48 | 1186.93 1077. 66 
D281=12990. 25 cnc cdsccce ee ee 1255. 55 850. 78 557. 87 843. 05 796. 64 970. 37 1165. 31 
etl S00 s.0n ncn mn haw owam te nies 1508. 2 1098. 28 602.28 | 1103.44 | 1080.23} 1157.58 1268. 44 
DOU -LolQuananuciebebesacinauas cs 1387. 03 983, 26 607.44 | 1020.94 931.7 1082. 81 1015. 78 
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Bobet A00 aca vtusiesbiaas = scissile uh 1300. 37 863. 67 563. 03 | 1052. 87 845. 62 840. a7 1111.17 








General average, 140 years-| 1450.22 | 1041.34 612.59 | 1063.19 929.12 | 1087. 97 1197, 25. 
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TABLE III.—AVERAGE PRICE OF CATTLE AND HORSES, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. - 
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TABLE V.—AVERAGE PRICE OF POULTRY, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 
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TABLE VI.—AVERAGE PRICE OF WOOL, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 
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The prices in the first column refer to the fleeces of sheep, and those. 
in the second to fleeces of lambs. The average weight of the fleece is 
1 pound 7? ounces. | 


TABLE VII.—AVERAGE PRICE OF HIDES, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. ~ 
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TABLE VIII.—AVERAGE PRICE OF CHEESE, BUTTER, AND EGGS, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS, 
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TABLE IX.—AVERAGE PRICE OF WAX, CIDER, APPLES, ETC., BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 
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TABLE X.—AVERAGE PRICE OF HERRINGS, FOREIGN PRODUCE, ETC., BY DECENNIAL 
PERIODS. ‘ 4 
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TaBLE XIL—AVERAGE PRICE OF CANVAS, LINEN, AND WOOLEN CLOTHS, BY DECENNIAL 
; PERIODS. i ; 
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TABLE XIJ.—AVERAGES PRICE OF BUILDING-MATERIALS, LATHS, ETC., BY DECENNIAL 
PERIODS. 
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Comparing the rates paid for threshing in the thirteenth and four- 
teeuth centuries, as shown in the foregoing tables, with those paid for 
the same labor in 1767, as given by Arthur Young in his Northern Tour, 
Mr. Rogers concludes that the medieval laborer was rather better paid - 

_ than his descendant in the eighteenth century ; for ‘“ while the laborerin | 
Arthur Young’s time got one-twenty-fourth part of wheat and barley, 
and about the one-and-twentieth part of oats, the laborer of the four- 
teenth century received rather more than an eighteenth in wheat, a 

_ twenty-second part of barley, and a little less than a fourteenth part of 
oats. These proportions are taken from the eastern counties, in which the 

| tate for threshing wheat was above the average, that of barley rather less, 
and that of oats rather more. If, however, the other districts had been 
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' taken, the rate would still have been favorable to the medieval laborer, 
though not to the extent which may be inferred from the case of the east- 
ern counties.” * * In this connection Mr. Rogers remarks that ‘‘ no 
kind of labor appears to suggest more distinctly than that of threshing 
what was the ordinary rate of wages to an agricultural laborer.” Hlse- 
where he refers toa practice not uncommon among farm-servants of con- 
tracting for the produce of cows, and even ewes, (for ewe-milk cheese was 
not unknown,) at an annual rent. This heregards as ‘an evidence that 
the condition and means of the persons who entered into hired service at ~ 
annual wages and allowances with the lord’s bailiff was far better than — 
anything of which our modern experience informs us as to the condition 
of the descendants of these farm-servants in our own time.” Indeed, he 
once expresses the opinion that the wages of labor generally, in the‘period 
embraced in the above tables, were ‘* virtually higher than they have 
been from 1825 up to within the last five years, if, indeed, they were not 
higher than even they are now.” | 
From an account of the expenditures of Merton College in rebuilding 
the bell-tower of their chapel, Mr. Rogers obtains the wages paid for 
certain kinds of labor for a period about half a century later than the 
conclusion of that embraced in his tables, the structure in question havy- 
ing been commenced in May, 1448, and concluded in May, 1450. “ The 
laborers,” says he, ‘‘ are well paid. The chief mason, besides an annual 
, pension of 20s., receives, whenever he is at work, 8d. a day. It appears 
that he resided in Oxford, for the college purchases straw and hay of 
* his wife. The other masons get a fraction under 7d. a day for the greater 
‘part of the year, and from 54d. to nearly 6d. in the three wintér months. 
- The carpenters who are merely engaged in rough work are paid 4d.a - 
~ day, as are also the laborers, who seem to wait on the masons. The 
quarrymen are paid from 44d. to 44d. These wages may, if we estimate 
them in modern money, be reckoned by the multiple of 12, and fully 
bear out that which has been often stated that the condition of laborers 
relatively to the price of the necessaries of life was high, not only in the — 
period before us, but, as in this case, fifty years afterward; for the 
price of wheat during the first half of the fifteenth century was actually ~ 
below the general average of: the fourteenth.” | 
It may be remarked here that the relation of wages to breadstufis — 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, as compared with 
the relations between the same things in the eighteenth and nineteenth, ~ 
does not alone furnish a sufficient test of the comparative condition of — 
the laborer at these two periods; for even in the eighteenth century, to — 
say nothing of the wonderful mechanical improvements of more recent 
_ times, the advance of the industrial arts must have placed within reach, - 
even of the limited means of the working classes, many comforts and — 
conveniences which were previously unknown to them. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the progress of the nation has dealt very unequally © 
with the descendants of the villeins and other servile classes of early 
medieval times; for while millions of these descendants, as farmers, 
~ tradesmen, merchants, manufacturers, and members of the learned pro- 
fessions, are now in the full enjoyment of political liberty and the bless- 
ings of modern civilization, there is a class, comprising the bulk of the — 
agricultural laborers and the unskilled operatives of the manufacturing 
and commercial towns, whose condition is all the more wretched from its — 
violent contrast with that of the more fortunate classes, and whose lot in 
life could scarcely have been more hopeless had they been born in the 
twelfth century instead of the nineteenth. 
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MANNERS, HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES, ETC. 


To the foregoing tables may be added, in a less concise form, informa- 
tion derived from (1) the household-roll of Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, 
for A. D. 1265, and (2) the “ Expenses” and *‘Accounts and memoranda” 
of Sir John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk, for the ten years from 1462 
to 1471, inclusive. These quaint and interesting documents, together 
with the accounts of the executors of Eleanor, consort of Edward I, 
bearing date A. D. 1291, were prepared for publication by Beriah Bot- 
field, esq., who also wrote a valuable introduction explaining the papers, 
and giving some account of the lives of the persons to whom they re- 
late. The papers and introduction together constitute a royal-octavo 
volume of 716 pages, which was issued from the Shakespeare Press, Lon- 
don, in 1841. The two earlier documents are printed in middle-age Latin ; 


the other in the English of the time in which it was written. In addi-’ ~~ 


tion to the statistical information which they contain, they furnish cu- 
rious illustrations of the manners of the periods to which they respect- 
ively relate, and they also contain interesting memoranda of the lives 
of persons conspicuous in English history. The period between the in- 
surrection of the barons, in the reign of Henry III, and the contest of 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster, in the fifteenth century, was 
_ signalized by some of the most important changes which the manners- 
and institutions of the English people have ever undergone, and the ~ 
effect of these changes upon the condition of the people is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a comparison of the accounts and memoranda of 
Sir John Howard with the household-roll of the Countess of Leicester, 
which was written about two hundred years earlier. ‘ The increase of 
population,” says Mr. Botfield, “has occasioned a greater division of 
labor, and those arts which at the former period were generally carried 
on by the domestics of every family of consequence, now [7. ¢., in the time 
of Sir John Howard] support persons who make them the means of an 
independent livelihood. Brewing and baking have become profitable . 
trades, and the tailor has ceased to be a domestic servant. * * * 
Notwithstanding the country had long suffered from civil commotions, 
it is obvious that wealth is greatly increased ; inns have been established 
in country towns; a traveler no longer takes with him his wine and pro- 
visions, as did the Earl of Leicester; taverns have arisen in London, 
and become places of common resort for people of rank; ‘ Mastres 
- Ysabell’ lodges at the Bell in Westminster, and her father, Sir John, 
takes his wine and waffers at the San-in Lombard street, or breakfasts 
with my Lord Audley at the Greyhound in Eastcheap. The same in- 
crease of wealth has brought with it a corresponding degree of luxury | 
in dress and the general conveniences of life. The countess wore some 
_ garments of sheepskin, and was content with woolen gowns of 
which the nap was shorn more than once. My Lady Howard has her, ~ 
“plytes of fyne lawne,’ and Humphrey Gentili, the Lombard, supplies 
_ Sir John with costly cloths of damask, satin, and velvet upon velvet 
*pyrled with goold” In the age of the countess ladies arranged their 
dress with skewer-like implements, but fair ‘Mastress Anne’ Howard 
used ‘fyne pynnes”’ * * * Of all things the means of communica- 
tion between distant places was, perhaps, the least improved. Roads _ - 
and bridges were still wanting. Dobbe, the shepherd, guides the Coun- | 
tess of Leicester from Odiham to Porchester, and Sir John, on his road: 
to Chester, gives a penny ‘to a mayde that tawte the way ovyr Tyddys- 
bery (Didsbury) forthe’ eg 
“It would be-easy to institute a more minute and less desultory com- 
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parison between the manners of the two periods, as illustrated by the — 
present work. The accounts of Sir John Howard show the state of 

* almost every department of domestic economy in his time. We have 
payments to bakers and brewers, builders, armorers, and shipwrigats ; 
silversmiths, mercers, drapers, tailors, and cordwainers; to sailors, sol- 
diers, and servants; they contain notices of farming and stocking fish- 
ponds; and, taken in conjunction with the Paston letters, they furnish | 
the liveliest picture we possess of any period anterior to the invention 
of printing.” 

The household-roll of the Countess of Leicester contains considerable 
curious information in regard to the diet of both the upper and lower 
classes in her time, but so much of it as would be suitable to the pres- 
ent work has been substantially anticipated. The following list, how-— 
ever, will serve to show the prices of a number of articles then compre- 
hended under the general term “spicery,” and but little used except 
among the wealthy: 

Sugar, per pound, 1s. to 2s.; almonds, 24d. to 344d.; 3 anise, | od.; cin- 
namon, 10d.; galingal, 1s. 6d. to 3s.; ginger, 10d., 1s., is. 6d., 28.5 * pepper, | 
8d.,10d., 1s.; cloves, 10s. to 12s.; cummin, 2d.; fennel, dried, 3d.; rice, | 
1id.; ; saffron, 10s. to 12s. | 

In connection with the subject of condiments, it may be noticed that 
mustard, verjuice, and vinegar were used in considerable quantities. 

Items ‘occasionally occur for the purchase of table linen, plates, dishes, 
and drinking cups. In respect to wearing apparel the roll contains 
little information. Woolen cloths were the chief material of female 
apparel, but the following materials are also mentioned, viz, linen, — 
sindon,f scarlet and rayed or striped cloths of Flemish, French, or — 
Italian make, pers, or blue cloth, manufactured chiefly in Provence, Tus- ; 
set, say or serge, and blanchet, ‘or blanket, a name supposed to mean — 
flannel. When woolen cloth was new the nap was generally very long, — 
and afler wearing it some time it was customary to have it shorn, a pro- 1 
cess which was repeated as long as the cloth would bear it. Thus the — 
Countess of Leicester eouds Hicge, her tailor, to London to get her 4 
‘robes reshorn. 

There are two passages in the roll in relation to the cost of a pocket — 
breviary for the use of Eleanor de Montford. Twenty dozen of fine — 
vellum, purchased for this book, cost 10s., and the writing, which was — 

executed at Oxford, cost 14s. 
' A noteworthy circumstance connected with this document is the fact — 
that the household servants mentioned therein are generally distin-— 
guished by Saxon names, such as Hande and Jacke of the bake-house, ~ 
Hicge the tailor, Jacke the keeper of the countess’s harriers, Dobbe the 
shepherd, Diqon, Gobithesty, and Treubodi, who were often employed 
in carrying letters, and Slingaway, a courier, whose name was probably zs 
descriptive of his gait and manner. 4 

The accounts of Sir John Howard relate to a period posterior by from 
sixty to seventy years to the date at which Mr. Rogers’ tables terminate. 
They were transcribed from the original manuscripts, of which, at the 
time of the publication of Mr. Botfield’s book, there were two in exist- 
ence, one of them forming a part of the valuable archeological collec-~ 
tion of Sir Thomas Phillips, bart., at Middle Hill, while the other was — 
the property of the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Botfield states that the only 


*When several different prices are given they are obtained from different entries. 
It seems strange, however, that the price of ginger should have varied in so short é 
_time from 10d. to 2s. 

t This has been interpreted to mean satin or very fine linen. 
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liberty taken with the text has been that of extending contracted words 


and inserting a few points. In the published work the modern printed 
characters are necessarily used instead of the manuscript letters of the 
fifteenth century, but the quaint and irregular spelling of the original 
documents is faithfully preserved, the same word being sometimes spelled 
in two or three different ways in a single entry. 

_ The accounts were kept by a steward who refers to Sir John as “my 
mastyr;” but occasional entries are found in the handwriting of Sir 
John himself, and these are indicated by printing them in italics. The 


|“ Hixpenses” and “Accounts and memoranda” cover 473 pages of Mr. Bot- 
- field’s book, and the following extracts embrace only occasional entries, 


which have been selected so as to include the prices of a considerable 


variety of articles and the wages of different kinds of labor. In many 


- 


= 


of the entries a few unnecessary words are omitted. Thus, the entry 
on page 111, * Fore costs fore my lady lyinge at London be xiiij dayis. 
in bred and vytaylle, xvijs. jd.,” is preceded in the original by the words, 
“Ttem, the’'same day my master payd to Seynclow.” Occasionally ex- 
planatory words are interpolated and put in parentheses, and in a very 
few instances easily distinguishable by the form of expression, the 
language of the original entry, for the sake of clearness or brevity, has 
been entirely abandoned. ‘The following are the extracts, with the 
years to which the different entries relate: 


: A. D. 1462. 


Item, ffor makynge off a jacket off crymysyn clothe ffor my sayd lord..... ij. 8. iiij. d. 
atem payd for lynynge to the said jacket.........--....---. 0.2005 + ----- eee eee xij. d. 
Item, ffor makynge off a long gown and lynynge the slevys.....-.-...---..----- ij. 8. 
Item, payd ffor makynge off a short gown off roset...........----.------------ xx. d, 
Item, payd fior iij zerdys off blakkeffryce*...-.. A a a a a eA ij. 8. ob. 
Item, payd ffor makynge off my lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet ....-.. xvj. d. 
Item, payd ffor makynge off a jaket off the kyngys levery....-.-..---..--.----. xx.d, 
Or eviynes to the same jakett ..-.-. 2-2-2 22.2 eee ne ee enone cece ne cans xij. d.'. 
item, payd fior browderynge off a kloke........-. 0.22.0 -- - wen ween wane ee eens Xvj. d. 
Item, payd to John Frawnseys ffor to pay to John Kooke ffor ffurynge off my lordys 
ese SS 2's cisco Log etree ce biettind ose WeSd wees aoe Viij. 8. ix. d. 
Item, payd ffor a new tronke ffor my lord whych was delyvared to Willyam off Ward- 
hot oo a ome Sl stam etincencwian evesocsedeceu ne thas X. 8. 
Item, my mastyre payd ffor a whyte bonett for my lord .......-...--.....---- Xvj. d. 
Item, my mastyre payd ffor iij. zerdis off blakke velvet .....-.--...---.---- XXXijj. 8, 
eee pay aor a horsse to Rogere Tego -.-- .. 2. ce ene = ee eens eee we eee eee XXX. 8 
seem, paya flor a daggere fior my sayd lord ...... -. ... 22. none ween ce cone sce ens ns xx. d,. 
A. D. 1463. 
Item, my mastyre payd at Donwyche ffor a samon ffor my sayd lord........... xx, a. 
Item, my mastyre payd the xj. day off Jully, at Yipswyche, ffor ij. tonns off Spanyshe 
i PPIOP. 5... cin ndd nen cupnadebieces nunc ehae cuncdeod dtence Xvj. marc. 
IE TUNE VDE CYSChCYS. 2. 5.2 wenn nc cae celc cacece cece cewsac beens tabues x. d. 
i IETIBLORVN'S 25,0 nos coke pew cin nse coda ct.cepé nooey ones cure, ills SphbllinGe 
SINEECT, CLOBGYN BAWCCICS.... 2-2. w= noon encinwe wo cece vce el nae tine Me eee <4. 
SEIT 111]. G,, BLOKTYECDOYS. ....-<.0.cassnec ods ncccenvaiee decaccacsciseneve iiij. li. 
ITT F025 aclu yas aetna RaW e alae! ca udacia~ oe odnels dosed Bak apt eeo mally 
EE Thee sy SL to te ee a Se Ses Bing arity Bs 
Item,payd * * * * ffor ij. peyre off morrey hosyn ffor my mastyr-....- xiiij. 8. 
Item, payd to Thomas Goldsmythe ffor a chene off gold...........2--. .--------- x1. 8.. 
Item, to Thomas Thorppe ffor a peyre shoyis ...-... Gain daca el monet CRASSA SaaS vj. d. 
Semen di.t & pownd of dynamaun }../... 222. .0c cece saw ces coe ceewace ees x. d. 
EERE. TIAGVE «oo a'ncie anes cvccasdecssvse soces B acdea ce dS as ij.8. vj.d. 
Item, vj. li. almundys...-- SY) aNd CPR EPS Pataas, Siena Saas RP aed eee Ave xviij. d. 
TRA an Se a Sam clara Uw eeaeage cee xviij. d. 
Item, the same day payd ffor a potelle wyne .-...-.....- bi ardolt he kes os eae v. d. 


Item, payd to the cordwaner ffor ij. peyr shoyis and a peyre botuys ffor m 


eeaebyr......... OLD tage a gpa FS AIR «OAR AR ce pe oe BS ka ij. 8. Vj. d. 


* Black frieze. t One-half. ¢ Cynamaun. 
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Item, payd to Clayson for v. pypys of byer, the sayd ae iiij.of them for my masterys 
balynger spent to Caleyys ward, and j. pype thys day....-.-..--.-.-. XXVj.8. Vili. d. 


ie 
4 : 
; 


- 


Item, payd the sayd day ffor bal yerdys of lynen kloyt, bowyt of Dene of ~ 


Receyved for a cowes hyd see a0 ae eee tee teen ee nee ne ne ee ee tone eens XVM 
Receyved of John Noryse for talow of the said CoW........---2- scenes ncee cece XIX 
Receyvid of John’ Doket for a boloke hyde.... - pirehia 402 Stink anne olnidadasital - xij.d 
For vj. li. talow of the said bollokke... 2.2. 2... 2.0. ..20 000 cone sue 0 adele pene 
For the fate-and-the offaile of a boloke......... --2...---.- e-c0ceennqs anneucasee iii 
Paid fore a payre shoes fore Anne Fuller ind. 


Sd ee ee ee ee 


Herwysche.. .--..----- ---- eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ce ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eens Ve 8. ij. a 
Item, ffor a pot off trayacle ffor my lady... 220 0.6 secon c ead enn Wee ee --+ ij. d. 
item. ffor an ell¢ off canvas. ollie, 2.2 22 ae ie eee eee eee wee liij. d. 
Item, payd for a peyre knyvys'ffor my mastyr.... .. 222. 2-222 ce wcns wae ce acces an Vode 
Item, payd the sayd day for wayshyng of my masterys shyrte ................--. j.@ 
Item, payd the xxx, day of Octobyr, for ij. bosshellys otys, at the Holt...... vj.d. ob. — 
atem, payd ‘for a goys® for my mastyr .--... .. 6. 25a doa eee iiij. d. 
Item, payd for a peyre shoys for John Reschardde, the scheldt of the stabylle.. - vj. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid the xvj. day of Novembyr, for ij. lodys hay......-...-.-. Vij. 85. 4 
Item, ffor ffotynge off a peyr botys, ffor John Davy oot wae om cine) aegis semen ee te vj.a. 9 

A. D. 1464. : 
Item, payd for a payr hosyn ffor the’chyld off the stable..............-.-....... x. dm 
BPC COT, PS UTASDYB..0 an cones ne ep per men > oc ome: me ee ee ee “ij. d. a 

- Item, for iiij. zerds and di. off damaske, to John Martyn ............-....-.-- XXXVj. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd fior iij. zerdys ffusteyn blakke....-.--. ij. 8. lij. d. 
Item, the same day for x. zerdys off Chawmpeyn clothe..........---..-.-. iij.8. vil.d. — 
Item, to Thorp for a shyrt the same day ..--..----------- +--+ -- 220+ +--+ +--+ +++ “xij.d. 
Item, ffor ij. mennys dyner the same day .---..-.... ojue weigh Wee ates Mie eee 
Item, the same day payd ffor x. zerdys sarsynet to ‘Thomas Rowson, merser in Chepe- , 

BY CO oo vec fe ok Sonia we me em cnc a nln = bin aie al Oiele 9 ip a eimiea tae anna a XX. 8. 

altem, the same day payd to my masterys taylor ffor makynge off a tawny gown ffor my 

MNQSUYT ohn a oben cere e meen ce n= om 00d = 6 ale aire ele ane ee ee iiij. 8. 
Item, the same day ffor iiij. off your mennys dyner at Lambythe .----...-.---. viii. d. — 
Item, the same day for x. zerdys off blew bokeram, prise the zerd vi.d.... summa, v. 8. 
Item, the sayd day payd ffor a blakke bonet for my IMGRUYT 0 cae «eter e eee aee "xx. da 
Item, the sayd kay payd ffor a quarte wyn..........-..--.-..- Sle wisi ote Setar diet ij. d. 
Item, the same tyme payd for a li. candyllys-......--.. -......--.-. +----.---- j.d. ob. 
Item, the same day payd to John Smythe, sadeler, for ij. sadelys.-.-.----..-. xXxiiij. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd to the smyth in Stanstret for shoyng of xx. 

BOIS wre sip tecsee crc cescsergtrncss soc nsiseine nels me geese nn ij. vj. d. 
Item, the same day payd for a quarter OtyS...--. 22-220 oon ee wne cone cone cone Xviij.d. 

:jitem, for a.payr_sporys i for, Jake of stable... -...-..,. < <.1s)\-1-.s eee eee > Viljee 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd for ac. and a GnATAOS of saltffyshe......... XV. 8 
ifem, for shoynge of a horse at Lanam-.......... .-.. =. «see sem eens ij. de 
Item, payd for a pype of. new Gascoyne WyD..-~--- ...e00 eee eee sn cene eenena-- XXXKV. 600 
Item, the xxvj. day of June, my mastyr payd to Scraton for a zerd anda quarter, of 

Dlakke: Cloth -- <-)~ 40 new oh e)e <n s'[b¢5 15 <le oie © oie =i i XvVj. d. 
And I payd the same tyme fore a scherte and for a peyer shoes fore Jake........--- xy. d. 
Item, the same day payd to a man of Colchestre, for xvij. ellys of corse Holond 

Clothe ene pa geen ccccr eneige nat ech cases + med ae lee Vij. 3. j.d. 
Item, the vj. day of Jule, my mastyr payd to Payne, for iiij. ‘dayis werke..---. viij.d, 
Item,.my mastyr payd.for xx. lenges || ,.... s»-< «50945 «<5 ee eoee Vilj. 8 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd for x. coddys$§ ....-....-.----..----------- Viij. 8. 
Item, the iij. day of Octobre, my mastyr payd ffor iij. ellys of fyn Holond for a shyrt 

for Tym selffe . 0.0 cedecs cc ccen act ans nece== pew only ee een iiij. 8. vj. d. 
Item, payd for a payr botez for my master.... ...-..--.- won ceenes wees isonet « liljom 
Item, my master gaffe to the bryngere of them... . .-2. 2-2. ce ene cece ns wane eesees j.d. 
Item, payd fore a payre shoes and a payr penssons..--....---+.----.+----.--- e Xij.da 
4 payd fore ij. payr shoes and ij. payr sokkes for m. Bigeivsige and m. Nichol- — 

BE iy d's sc ccc rece dd gece sels dwesdadedwesvecew «sem 5 mae oie Xvj. d. 

_ Item, payd fore a payr Hosen, for. LOW s «saci s-ss-+-2+5 -0n's SURE lin hes alah ~ dad. 
Item, payd for-a-shert for the.same Lew. ......--.. 5----- scessusupeseneeeene ix. d. 
Item, the xxviij. day of Desembre, my master payd to. yonge Wendam fore a 

BAB ZOT 25... own wee ete Se cette ee newt sence sisee cs ons <\nea sn lij. 8. iiij. *6 
Item, the same day my master payd to Thomas of Wardroppe, fore makenge of my 

ladyis goune of cremson velvet... .. 22. .2--2+ 222+ eee ns cone on come oeeeneemes Vj. 8. 

The xviij. day of Desembre my master payd rs Lumpner, the mersere, for xiij. yerdes of 

crymysyn velvet, pryse the yerd, xvij.8..--.......-.-... summa totalis, xj. li, xij. de 
For xij. yerdes of fyne cremysen Velvet, pryse the yerd, xvij.s...... summa, x. li. iiij..8. 





*Goose.  § ——‘ ¢ Child. ¢ Spurs. — \| Ling. § Cod. — 
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Porscmyeune Of master Danyelles slices... 2... 2. bee see eee eee tee A 
For makeuge of ij. petycotes for mastres Marget and m. Anne .........-.-..-.. iiij. 
DEIMIIIGR cen Decco ce Slo. 5S SS oe SSS 5 5 Ses k 55 ces css kad aadc bel ones ilij. d. ob. 
otal as 6 so asd" sc n'n'sa'e'e oe StU ee eee wn ae} Eade biee ae dula tual liij. d. 
Fore ij. saltfyshes ....... Sears aa Shae ape aince'd ait siden 6 tala ee eS mat 
Fore a kow bout-at Blakborow at Seynt Katerynes feyre...........--...-- Vij. 8. v. d. 
EE TSS COO a a iiij. 8. vilj. d. 
RE oe oe a ae nein ncn po oe hes Scenes we ween cucnvse tes iij. d.. 
re Se Sn ane pwd bce'en seve ccesse doce sew sen xx. d. 
For vj. spones ...--. ator ce wale nlc may oceie nt can els bate cidane ndat seo oem ob. 
la is dine om nee swe e ewes cage ede nceces ch qevaudes Vade) 
aan a el ES RL RS xxi d. 


A.D. 1464-5. 


Item, my master gaffe to the Kynge a cawser* called Lyard Duras, the same day, the 


IS A Pe fa aia sino ws ww ww wit wo one ence ee seen neem nee anes xh. li. 
Item, my master gafie to the Quene a cowser called Lyard Lewez, the wiche cost my 
IE Rie aida lea ial — one <n - 2 i en ee ewe tonne Ae Mey ee viij.1i. 
Item, to Cumberton for a letelle panne, the same day......../:...-----.---.---- vj. d. 
URE IE ots ios oni nad 2 oa om dae wien ne en gieina a ninn doe ks- mines Viij. d. 


won bovenyre iro London to Grenewyche- ..)...-.-. 0. 28 -senjsnee cece ee eens sens lied. 
SEIU ME IVECO RONDO si. a. 22 2 abi cee en ene shee ctce cece sees ed. OF 


Pee ee et TIMe OL GAWDY SYIKE 2. 22. 152-2 oe eee eb ete nee cong ee Rr tais's Be 
To Arnold, gooldsmythe, for a jasynt sett in goold ..........-5...--+-.---.----. byt f 
RNY ca oo wi ~~ = wm nein m nlen @ wb mie wir v's oan odes Sic pam toesnat Lij. 8. 
For vi. elles canvas for the chambre at Eltam ...-.....:.--.--......-2--.--5--- Xxj..d. 
er enma TOT O00 Ab MILAM. 66.5 2 = 225 see none dene encsce medcinnbe Vij. d. 
NINE ITITEUONO'S TIOTSSO © nwa ow nnd ng oon gn nen s ee ew denn st deintes iiij. d. 
For Thurstone’s hors Senete at Eltam.....-..--.-..: I a aay SP Ll Sala Ae iiij. @. 
For makynge of Boton’s hosez and his gowne ....-.....---.--.----- +--+ eeeees xvj. a. 
Be eames Gay, in OXSpenses OF: ij. MENNE.... .- 2. sade owen nse one ee s--- eee viij. d.. 


For iiij. yerdes of russet fryset fore his (Sir John’s) longe goune of velvet --. ij. s. iiij. d. 
For iiij. yerdes and di. of blakke fryse for his russet goune of velvet... ij.s. vij. d. od. 


For iij. yerdes of blak frysse for hys goune of blakke...........-...-----.:-.. xxij.d. 
For a yerd of blak sarsenet fore lynynge for ij. typettes of russett velvet....-.... Wate 
Item, the same day my master gaff to Ser Thomas a Borow a dagger that cost 
ln ns nwa onic ove lew wrens wna rncnicenvececanes cues Viij. 8. ilij. d. 
_ Item, the iiij.th day of Feverer, my master payd fore his soper at the Grewd,{ in 
ES Soa So in nla ae es =~ rn veo d oir wr antes salen n mn ilij. 8. ij. d. 
Item, payd for ij. yerdes and a quarter of cremysen engreyned for a goune for mastres 
en iia S wiunioin Slole winin a¥Fs osha dpoecwadence wane c.rrhans XVj. 8. Vilj. d. 
EE ini oS na ae enews oo 2- eee as- es FRE Ese bee: Vilj. 8. liij.d. — 
eiieeuos Canvas, prise the elle, ilij. 0... 5... cae ence wee este ke ewe ence liij..s. 
mee Mineber Pall GO %, DATDOUL... < ~~ - 26-00-50 cee e ce eee da ose e ecee cane liij. d. 
Fore a peyre shoes and a peyre of patyns .....-.- Gs atin Ssih aen. aE fe wk ee xij. d. 
For a boke conteynynge vij. quayres off fyne paper ....-.....--.---.-----+-- ij.8. j.d 
_ Fore lynynge of my master’s longe blak goune ...........------.------- liij. 8. viij.d. 
Fore makenge of the SR OUDG ce ett ot eeane Fain creniinne’s— ci #4 asusik ake star Xx, d. 
Item, the xxvj. day of Janevere, paid fore vij. menes dyners ...----..----.------ ph # 
IRE TOC TOY WASLOL sn 5.8 ood neem neces cane acdc onsnsecnnnarnncmen Viij. d. 
oe os on aso gnéiea w'e dans nines So SE why Bthavose’y Abt a hana aes weet liij. d. 
Fore wyne and waffers at the Sonne, in Lumberd strete ...--..........---.---- iij. d. 
Item, the iij. day of Feverer, payd Mastres Ysbelles costs at the Belle at Weste- 
EE ao oo 2 cist aidie was. pas's ce es voce pecie wows on Gi neme in aan? sina ce Xvj.d. 
Item, the same day, paid ffore iiij. mennes sopers that brout her to London...... vi. d. 
Item, paid for Braham sopere at Lyncolnes Ynne, the same tyme ...-...-....---- ij. d. 
EIAIINGGOY . -. -'- . a1, 5+. 5- = h~ Sa we do ne a ene dhe Se dare tantig oa iiij. d. 
For a quarte wyne for James Hobard and Solyard..........---.---2-------+- eee, tied 
GS oe ns hoop nan nds Kanto toch are coe cet heat coos v. d. 
ST a ie i anes ie ay ee ee ij. d. 
TI OTNGTH 0s. 2 Seo Cc tw's we oe Way em meee ee meee nate ed bee vij. d. 
Ee ails NB A SIO aS yaaa de is Pav aekehy Daag RSS hag ij. d. 
STOGE SU 490001! Yl. 02> ss 225. cotetce cs ocu Sad sgccew ae sy an cnn ij. d. 
/To the cordwanere for shoes for my master...........- .-0-- eee eeeeee voce eeee xij. d. 
ATT TUB W OR a de ets en nen avant douse sp ceteades xx. d. 
ICL OTA SIIDGPVIGO’ 4-5-4 sos 0ce ss ceos cnc ebaceman dccceeic-cneccaveevtn ij. d. 
ESE PRLS BRIS ae Ae SATA IP a ae eng a xiij. d. 
I acres gee ng ao a ida oh wales oo c'c Nee Sow eels voce bess ccc chle Minas 








* Courser, t Frieze. t Greyhound. 
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~ Item, for ij. carpenters iiij. dayis and di., the day viij. d. ob.... summa, vj. 8. iiij.d. ob. 


_ Item, paid for sewenge of iij. federbeddes, iij. bolsteres, and ix. pelewes.... vij.s. yj. d. 


Item, the same day my mastyr paid for xxxij. fresche herenges 
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Fore horssehyre to Stoke be iiij. dayis..--.. co. 5, coee cones ceee sevmeWneee ij. 8, vij. d. 

For botehyre fro. Westemenster to London ....,.... 2.2... 000s eneess ceecwt wenn ij. a" 
For quarter coles ... 2 2220 2. enn ne ve an cles oe ooo w'nn olen ga ae ae eae eey 1) fae 
MiKore a faken ale for my lady. ..2 0205 oe. 22 b. 2 5 thes ane ee oe 


A. D. 1465. 


Poo ij payre Old SHetes sacy esas. ecee eter se seers se oe 7ein alka 6 pene ilij. 8. viij. d. 
Item, the xj. day of Jenevere, my master bout of Rygon x. coverlytys of taptery werke, 
a pece conteynynge xxx. flemyshe elles, and ix. peces conteynynge Xx. flemyshe elles, 


every pece pryse the pecs, Xx. 6.00. oo es cnn beeen vam summa, X. li. X.8. | 
Payd to Arnold, gooldsmythe, ffoore a tablett of goold -....---..--...-.. aij. lic xe. 
Fore-lij. tyne ges With stoones.... 2. oa oie. 22 een coos o aeee eeu ease oe ee 
HWOre Gg dAKOb OL BY1VED -2 sco ec ce ne pone sn econ can eieen ben eens samme ae XX. & 
~ Bout of Arnold, gooldsmythe, a dyvyse of goold for Mastres Margret, the pryse 
thereof -is:..-...-- pike be cw nner condos sang boveions os onmaraals linea xls 843 
aya tor 2) y Very. COMbEeS.. 26% Solo. 28 os SL ac Xvj.d. 
Me ai CALNCOLCS soo - sk be - con bose ue saeccs cen s+: one een XXilij. 8. ij. d. 
Item, the xv. day of Marche, my master bout of goldsmythe in Chepe sertayn selvere 
veselles, and my master to pay the said goldsmythe for every unnce .:-..-.--.--. iij. 8. 
Item, the day and yere above wreten, my master paid to Freman, his bedmakere, for 
makenge of a bed wyth v. costres to the same .........-20..--------0-------- XX. & 
Item, paid hym for xxviij. li. lyere, pryse the li.v.d..-......-.--. summa, xij.s. xi. d. 
Item, paid hym xxix elles canvas, pryse the elle, v.d........-..--. summa, xij. 8. v.d. 
Item, payd hym for viij. li. corde, pryse the li.,v.d-....-....-... summa, iij. 8. iiij. d. 
Item, payd hym for v. li. di. of frenge, pryse the li., xvj.d........ summa, Vij. 8. ilij. d. 
Item, paid hym for leags fore xij. coshones--..-. 2222 a55 scl sce cc enc-seseesccse-s V. 8.5m 
Item, paid him for vj. stone feders, pryse the stone, ii.s .-...----.-.-.-.. summa, xij.s. 
_ Item, paid hym fore makenge of the same koshons -........-.-....-----------.-- ij. 8. 
Item, paid hym fore performynge of the valaunce.........--.-..---..---. iij.s. iiij. d. 


Item, the yere a foresaid,and the xxviii. day of Marche, my master bout of Umfrey, t 
the goldsmythe, a chaffer of silver weyinge xviij.unnces and a quarter, and my 

























master payd hym therfor of old grotes.... 2... 2.25.0 cs~ soucee seeeuseuenceeee atl 
ANG IN NOW QIOvES..- 0. was occ sn once cose caw elewe- csee cae emnen ee een eee ij.8. Vid. 
A short goune, clothe of cremysen velvet, pryse the yerd....................... XX. 8. 
A short goune, clothe of tawny velvet, prise the yerd...........--.-..-..2------- X,8& | 
A -sadylle, a lytylle harneys, & xij. reynes .......2-.<. Goseseneees anes xj. 8. viij. d. q 
Item, John Hule, off the town off Cley,in Norffolke, owyth hym be oblygacion fior a 
BDYPO - ~~~ co - 0 oe en oo ee ee eee oS oe eid e Clan cenece see eneeeaaens xij. Hi 
Hiem, for a-combe whete* 2, 2. ..2222 3. 0-+.2 pase cee eee ‘a oe ea iij. 8. ‘i. d. 
Item, for,a‘payr shone for my lady ..... 22.2. 5.55 so soca see eee Se tie Laie 
Item, for a payr shone for mastres Margett ....... 22.2222. oe eee ecw ee eeee iiij.d2. @ 
- Item, the same day my mastyr paid to Mawt Clerke, for a ram and xix. ewes, pryse ~ 
ie pete Kt. doi: . SSC SE Sh eee oe oo ee Le cee snmma, xxXxiij. s. iiij.d. 
Item, paid here the same day for v. lambes, pryse the pece xij.d.-..-...-. summa, V. 8. q 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid her ffor a sowe...!.......--22 2-200 ---- eee ij 
Item, my mastyr paid her for a gander, iiij. bredegese and v. yonge goslynges, the prise _ 
of alle drawyth 22.5 coo. cc eee eek ences e eee c cee es Joes aaa iiij.s. 
Jtem, the same day paid for a fferken ale............ 2... soe cme a eee ane OE x.a@ 
Item, my mastyr paid to Cumberton for an hatte...............-....-... “ij.s. viij. de 
Item, for a payr sheres and a payr gloves for mastres Ysbelle............... 22. iiij.d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to the cordwaner for ij. payr shoyis for him selff.....-.. xvj. d. 
Item, my mastyr hathe paid for iij, pelewest of downe..............-... Vij.s. viij. d. 
Item, for ij, tylers iij. dayis, every day viij. ob} .-................ summa, ilij. 8. iij. d. 
, Ltem, for a laborer iij. dayis.. 0... cn coe ete ecu ewe co wm cen ee xvj.d. 
Peete cer. t0r}, lode of sande 1... Ak dele s fede odes eed sah eae owen ~ Vj. Ge 
“litem, iij.sakkes lyme .... 2.2205 ance coccen dene ene cal emee «ada pn een vj. d. 


item, for lx. fete of elmen borde.- 22. 2. 22. ee pone eee sen co ce eats enn 


Item, the same day my mastyr paid for xxvj. li. flax..--.. 2.222222... eeee eens Vi fo 
Atem, for xij. li, dates .... 2 22.22 22 eee eben tone ne ne oe oe on on oe ee 
Item, for vj. li. reysons of Corauns...... 000... 2. 2 o2 oe 2s to's > ce we le 
item, for j. li. of pouder of gynger.--... 22222... ..052.-5...0 5.2 1 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid to a Ducheman for yj. ferkens of whygthe 

DOVOUEO tannin tame one sittoncs sconce snessaperkes «ss ennnesise eee occ iij. 8. liij. d. 


Item, the same day my mastyr paid to James Peterson for a galone oyle.-. cee xij. d. 
Item, the v. day, a quarter beffe, the prise ......2..2 icc cee pecnty ae 





* Comb of wheat. 





t Pillows. 


fA halfpenny. 
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Item, the same day my mastyr paid for vij. payr of fyn gloves ...-...--.-. ij.8. iiij. d. 
Item, the xiiij. day of Aprylle, my mastyr paid to a draper in Canwey strete, for ij. yerdes_ 
Of Gene wlew, prise the yerde, vj. &. 11) d -.-- 2... nee et eee summa, Xij.8. vj. d. 
lan oie 2c .g sac enon os omen ce nn an nn nen ene caeara yess xlvilj. s. 
PME eIMMIN DES, PEYSO..5. 2... 2... 222 02. eee ne ee <p ai so} heme ens XXVj.8. xd. 
I REID YOO De dian 5 2 5 on ow oo wan o-oo noe wae en = enn sen ae ween XV. 8. 
a ee eee i enna iar xii, 8. 
ITIL VLCC cele nw nn won ce ten san ene nner cee cence ij. 8. viij. d. 
_ item, xvj. barelles of syngelle bere, prise the barrelle, ij.s...-.......-- summa, XXxij. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid for di. a yerde of damaske-.-..-......- Liiy.'8y Tj..a. 
Item, for xvij. yerdes and a quarter of rede satyn, prise the yerde 
Ta Bika dina piule'm aia. 6 =n nce ses cer annie senec's scenes v. li. xv. 8. 
And v. lytelle horse, the prise of a pece vij.8..-.-....--. --.-.-.---- summa, XXXV. 8. 
Also my master muste pay fore a quarter whete............---..----.----+--+-. Vv. 8 
Also fore a fore horse I bowete thes day of the seyd Wever.....----.----..---------- xi). 8. 
CS Risin awn sins sem Sous eens ore ons seeece cone cer clewwa ij. d. 
- A Balenger. } Item, the v.th yere of Kynge Edward the iiij.th, Thomas a Chambre sold 
a balynger of myn masters, the pryse in silver......---..--- Vilj. mare. vj. 8. Vilj.d. 
For xj. yerdes russet, ij. yerdes brode, prise the yerd, ij.s. v.d....-.---- XXVj.8. Vij. d. 
To the Kyngges cordwaneres man ffor iij. payre of shoez..........-.---------.-- ijes. 
¥ore ij. gerdels of sylke, with a harneys of sylver and geltt ...--.....---- vj. 8 Viij.d. 
peered: murry hosen engreyned ...-.....- 2. 622252. .  e eeens xliij. 3. 
¥ore sarsnet fore his (Sir John’s) tepet, and fore lynynge of hys gounys..-.. xij. s. v. d. 
item, my master payd for a hat ij. and bonettes for hym sellffe...-.. sett Vv. 8 iilj. d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr gaff to Jemes Redesman a rynge, prise ....-.-----. Vue 
item, geven to Roger Rey a rynge, the same day, pryse...--..----..-----.----- ile 8 
Item, my master gaff to the heraudes the same day.........---.-...------.----- X. 8. 
Item, my master gaff to the menstrales the same day...-...----.-..----.-------- X83 
Item, my master gaff to the troumpettez the same day .-..-.-.-..-..-.---...---. xe 
For board of workemen engaged on some work for Sir John Howard, each man per 
ER ee a ap Ue TR A MRS AR peer eam re ap AR He ij. d. 
Seeeer omen nord, ror every hundred 7.22 5 oe oo he ee ene cee Xxviij. d. 
ore. Sb0des, Pryse Cvery pece iij.d...--. ...-.. 22-2222 eons eee eee summa, ij. 8. vj. @ 
ee ES So a SE a gO Pe viij. d. 
IO ea tals oan oro wles oa ait oe eed ek Ved ee mcinde cote dens iii). d. 
ag as eins onl ain a bla dina’ Wein ou Weve ap clnde new easioee a xij. d. 
For iiij. moyneles to the same bay wyndow, pryse of every pece.--..-..--..----- ij. d. 
uemsnaay Werke I Carpentry .:.-::.-.--. 0-2-2. 2e eee ee eee eee Lij.e. Vii. d. 
For iij. dayis werke uppon a bay wyndow and a stodye ..--....----.----..---. xij. d. 
- To John Cobdok off Sudbury for a day werke and a halif ...................... vj. d. 
_ Fore John Copdoke of Halsted for ij. di. dayes werke .....-.--........---.--.- jij. d. 
¥ore ij. dayes werke of John Strete, prentys to the same John Copdok -......-. ilij. d. 
My master paid for his brekefast at Westemenster-.......-..-...----..---.--.-- ix. d. 
ra mMITyNS: DOLES. 2... 2.2. fe nk ee nce ace esl nee tlhe ou xiiij. d. 
aa aioe a ce alee Sale" od. w'aane! Po ovina tare enon ip 8 SS else me a a Siiae ij. d. 
For caryinge of a feder bed fro Westmenster to London..........--.---.-.- Hol Sade ders 
My master payd to hys cordwanere fore iij. pair shone...--.....---...-....--.-- Tae 
DN aDyS 10Or My Master’. --.- 2.2 i oe eek cpa ee tins dabinn iij. d. 
Fore a payre shoes fore mastres Marget ..-....- Pa Wils oth aet wit et wietanu. owcter orcas at iiij. d. 
Er TOS AGG 4 62. = 5s oe wo snes edae Sheath adls  o no eler dew Seek oe iiij. 8. 


My master paid for a typett fore my lord of Norffolke...:....---.2.....-..... xiiij. 3. 

Fore costes fore my lady lyinge at London be xiiij. dayis,in bred and vytaylle. xvij. s. j. d. 
Fore a barelle and a kylderkene ale, to the wyfte of the Garlond in 

ag as n'a an Son a vn oe TRS SBR S SESS ee bey olen shrebnre mene LUPO nee 

. My master spent at hys brekefasste with my lord Andeley, at the sygne of the 


us ans dunn ea ners oAes wo ASG Ho snheesad sandtancdoanneey a Vj. 60%. @. 
For ij. yerdes clothe fore a goune fore Braham ..-......--.-.-..---.------ iiij. 8. x. d. 
My master paid for a tonne wyne, that is to say, a pype and ij. hogges hedes -.... C. 8. 
i PMMCEiL. Sco tea oft oc Lesa e tate btavadbaaerdn danernndonce Viij. 8. iiij. d. 
am aoblet and a payr hosen for Lew ..-...------ .-- oo. cone ne cnn een wees Vv. 8 iiij. d. 
es en nee alae S wa oe ven cikn wn dd waa tdeameiee maee iiij. d. 
For iiij. barres to the hoggeshedes of wyne..-....---.--.------ see eee eee ene eee Liij. d. 
Paid at Westmenster for a bed by xi. wekes ...-.....--. 2-22 ------ ecceee lij. 8. viij. d. 
Seenries Holand clothe... ... 2-2... --.+ cc enne conc eras asen ewescbuancs ij. 8. Viij. d. 
_ Paid to Wadselle for hangynge of aras be iij. dayis, and for makenge of a payre sleves 
I SN PGS Bea SS ad | are ui cian Uk dye woianlan ds haiad ened vachen 1, Soe 
P ITN 2S a LAL ee bles ailadic hack abibakiaws dcleuede waeoR x. d. 
ore an elle and di fiyne Holand clothe... ........--.. ..-0.ecees cesees owe ij. 8. Vj. d. 
mr Orta DOANE 5a sol Lisa clan an nodes dus’ odaiee sees ij. 8. vj. d. 
Paid to Nete and to John Mase for ij. day werke at Stoke Halle ponde-......--. xij. d. 
d 


' My master gaffe to the persone of Framyngham for his potentes.......- Viij. 8. ilij. dv 


* 


ead i ™ - res, ae 
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To Nicholle Perye for wrytynge of the said potentes.......-...--5--.----- liij. $. ij. d. 
For 4j..boshelles of saltte, 0. 222. sleek ee cee c ee pcan cane nede eee eee Newey Ese 
For ix. fote of glasse to the new closet... 2... 22. 120-2 ewe cnn cece cewers Ps 8 es bey 
Wor xij, palons age... seo Stee Coco lk ca Sic reer ij. 8 
Fore xxxj. c. salfyshe, prise of ¢t, XXV. 8.22... - 20 soso Seco earns summa, xxxvij. li, x. s. 
Fore. (uartere’befte 272 nek cece de ceeds nce ae d aeed a ee ee ee ee xxiij.d. ~ 
AYBAGGIO; PLIGE.. 22... ccce ec acs coca ce eae eds s ec 5 5s oe eee ere Vv. 8 
PAMDHUCL cbt nt cea ce hea Rae Eee amet bac oo. id doce ss ccd ce conn Renee ites xii. d. 
POre:a sadylle Jools Pole ae ee co a oo ee ee Uae oo ale ee 

A. D. 1466-7. 
Fore makenge of xij. coshones of cremesene and grene velvet, prise ..-....----- iiij. 3. 
Fore the stuffenge of the said coshones, fore vi. stone fethers, prise the stone ij.s.. xij. 8. 
Fores bonet fore- master Gorge .. <3. 5. yay o'44 ue Scie essere ee ij. em 
xviij.. yerdes. of fyne plonket, prise the yerde.-.. -.-. o.oo seer eeeneamnne iij. 8. iiij. d. 
X peces of counterfet tapstre, every pece conteynenge xx. flemyshe elles, prise the 
BUCO ais os eich Ol -- = = one woe a re'sit's w simile & ao oe eae ee Xi; Se 


Item, the xviij. day of December my mastyr bowt of Bolstrode x. yerds of russet 
for ij. longe gownes for my lorde and a gowne for my lady, the yerde vj. s. 


PREF NEE tet bo wat sg, wna Sade dle ‘fran wage etn ee summa, iij. li. vj. 8. viij. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to Edwardes wyffe for j. cade of rede herynge, the wyche my 
mastyr'sent to John Hoobbes: .< 06/2 242-22: aera aeeerslee aes eee eee ee 
Item, payd to Thomas Purcer, for Willyam Fykett, for ij. dayis werke.........-. vj.d. 4 
Item, my mastyr paid to ij.carpenters of the Holke, for werkenge on his werke, ij. _ 
davis eche Of. them. 22.0. 0. sine isin 5 4 oais'p a)s ncaa oeete ale xv. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to Jemes Peterson for a galon oyle for the peyntenge of the ~ 
payoyses* ....... een nea anja a Sica 6:9'al minim (ia > lana ete le a xij.d. 
Item, * * * my mastyr paid for ali. t of whygthe led........-.......-... lij. d. 


Item, my mastyr rekened wyth Willyam Welshe, and the said Willyam axsethe for — 
tylenge of my masters place at London, be the space of xx. dayis, every day — 



















II esp im in er emnnne ham Bins a= eee eee eke summa, xiij. 8. iij. d. 
_ Item, fore his laborer servynge him, be the said xx. dayis, for every ; 
Lo RCE Sahel apa mee chau wegeutaeces c= anene mes se ceet eee summa, Viij. 3. iiij.d. 
atom." "for iij. lodes of Sand .....-.....-... ~-<=: hela eee ee Xviiij.d. 7 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd fore a hatt.........-.....-..-.....-..---- ilij. #3 
Item, the same day paid for v. mennez deners .... .---2. e200 --- + - wen een wee Viiij. d. 
Item, the same day paid fore ij, mennes sopers.... ---. ..-2----- ene we enone eceee iij. 2. 
Item, paid for iiij. barelles of pyche and terre...........--...----.------«--- XV.ilj. 8. 
Item, the yere a bove sayd, and the xxviij.day of Feverer, } my master bout iiij. sponez 
of sylvere weyinge iiij. unnces, marked wyth a rose, and my master payd for every 
MATITICO, “T1), 9 5 hw now md tein wt Sn en's Sal p> ord Waele how 2 Ue wip ole pee summa, xij. 8. 
Item, the same day paid fore vj. mannez dyners ...........-.-----+--e----e--- Vij. 
Item, the same day at nyzthe for iiij. mennes soppers ......-...--.-.---------- Viij.d. 
j;eaad for.a hows-ab Caleys..--.-»- 2. > 0 --e0cns.nan0 one nee lij. s. iiij. d. 
A ABOVE; DIVO |. - eee ween erica nisian ¢aipe S—.ai4 5 ee aisle peels sini eee ij. eal 


An entry records that “ Danyelle,” a servant, began service with Sir John on the next 
~ day after Holy Rode day, in the 7th year of Edw. IV. His yearly wages in money 
WWAS £0. DO. . nenolen coe cn nncecn poccten ona gn a= a0 wim Silene x12, 
He was also to receive “ij. gownes and a howse for his wife to dwelle at Stoke.” — 

Item, my master toke hym (Danyelle) a peyre of botes that cost hym........... iij.s, 

Item, an olde peyre of spores tht coste my master......-..-..--.---.-------.-.- Vj.d 

Item, my master toke hym a standard bowe that Melsone gaff hym, and it is worthe — 


LOTT UL Ree ei al eb pret mae w ene es oe eee ane teen cece nn ween vj. 8 Viij. d. 
An entry records that Robart Messendene receives by the year....... e XXVij. 8. Viij. d. 


A PAM. OF NOSE... 200 ce enee paca cere sees pee seecieres ce neanns ss see eae 
A. donbiet anda pair of hose... .0.. ..seu+.ence de nyns on «nee = on a:nens eee een 
RGR B. BBL YTEO a 25 oo sin oe oe we clan ane cit mind etm jee! a wipiat cig mp.e ns ma 2 ce ae 
GTA BDF THO.. .-.. 2. n-ne nn ne oc an an came ne nelenen = cane 000000 «5 5 a eien en 


A.D. 1468. 
Fat'v.-¢. salt fyshe, the price .... 0.00 .20.00 canvas sdes suacts ocd oink eee v. lis 
RE POLOIS-OF FyAhe a4 00g sae once cavieea deste am dletkin dint aA liij. li. xiij. 8. iiij. d 
Perix:perels-of fishe, price...... 2.0. sucecesencesses © oe 2 ooo oo wt ij. lis 


Item, the secunde day of September, and the yere afore seid, my master made comen- 
aunte with John Matlow to brue hym Ixxx. pipes of beyr by this day fourthnighte, 
paieng for the pipe and the beyr vj. 8. iiij. d... 2. 1... 22. ce eee nes cccene anne iiij. **§ 






* Large shields. tA pound. } February. e 

§Note.—The numerals “‘iiij. **” printed in italics are in the handwriting of Sir John 
peer ans and eds an to the aggregate cost of the beer, but to the number of pi 
which was eighty—or fourscore. 
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Paid to the godewife at the Sone in the Kinges strete at Westmynster for vj. pines, 
ETE ULI Wk hia y sola g ule a be tow ald den escages oa bnecdulegee summa, ilij. 8. 
IR REL 5 65 ons Cc kes) cece cates tebe n meee aeenee ceases ilij. d. | 
Item, the iiij.th day of September, my master paid to Waneshed for xxv. bullokkes of 
small and gret, the price of a pece, Xil. 8. X.d...... -....- summa, Xxiij. Mare. Xv. 8. 
Seeeeeen ete, GG PTIAG Of) Cs, XX. Biss see we ccc eee ewe ness summa, x. li. 
For vj. barels fyshe, price of a barelle, vj. 8. viij.d...-...----....- y ctirdle Neel ath x18; 


a 


Item, the iij.d day of September, bought of Lewes Galyot viij. ¥** and xvi. quarters 
whete, after the account of ix. bushels fore vilj., payng fore every quar- 


innate Se arta. tahde we wos Sold win ws asec dane tees summa, ]j. li. xxij.s. 
item, paid to Clase for c. und di. of pipe hopes ...-.. 2.22.2 2 ee cece cee eee v.8. 
Item, the ix. day of September, my master bought of Waneshed xlij. oxene, 
ES ES DSS Ge as woe ceases cose ene ones contccus XXVi}j. li. x. 8, 


Item, paid for a barge hyre to bryng fyshe from Wheneheth to Redcliff. .. iij.s. iiij. d. 
Item, paid for Ilxiij. cheses, weyng ij. weyt and a halfe, price of a 


I Sra la sie calo wold se ow ena umes beceeacs summa, Xxlij. 8. ix. d. 
Item, paid for ij. wey salt, price the wey, XV. 8....-.-.----- -.-5--.-e- summa, XXX. 8. 
Item, paid for vj. waneshottes, price of the pece, Vil. d............6...---- ij. 8. Vi.d. 


Item, paid for vij. wey of leay salt, price the wey, xiiij. s...... summa, iiij. li. xviij. s. 
For ix. ** quarters (180 quarters) whete, and to every quarter a bushelle, the price of 


eee See oa Smalls ts. !a er. a nis'n ais ae See bee ewe dense summa, lxiij. li. 
Paid to Robert Diesone fore xxv. M.'¢ and di. of wode, price of a M.!¢, 
EG nels acini wo ok oa enw se an caees eomcce v. li. xvj. 8. Viij. d. 


Item, paid to John Wilkokkes, the xv. day of September, for xx. oxene....... xvj. li. 
Item, paid to hym fore xiij. oxene of a noder sorte, the same day, price of a 


PRAT ME ais cere soiree no o.c core ec ceenee summa, Viij. li. xvij. 8. viij. d. 
Item, paid to hym the same day fore xx. gret oxene..........--. 222-2. --- oe xvij. li. 
BNE i AG 5S Se aS ee vj. li. vj. 8. viij. d. 
oc cir aie: ow eeie wa cee e cave scocsns oe ats ad eaene CRD ome. Oy i ld ae. ay 
EE TES ol ee ee v. li. vij. 8. Viij. d. 
MENTE Rta Soule wes awin wie oi w eee nnd s ch claesececamens esa xxiiij.s. viij. d. 
EI earth ch ecciain a nw occ e ewe nsccewsennssesensscoces lvj. 8. viij.d. 
ET da fe cass whos cc ces cco cnt ec ecs aneenysehesatnases ij. li, 
MENESIMIT TEAR KOS 26260. 501<...... 06.202 eee wee ee aa hee phe <menie oe Hekate moat Vj. 8. 


Item, my master paid to Warrewick, my lord of Warwyk haroude, for ccc. xij. quarters 
of whete, safe a bushelle, price of a quarter of whete ....-......---.-.-.---. Viij. 8. 
Item, paid to Richard Semer, ffyshemongere, for viij. c. dryed saltfysshe, price 


as oo ole a wees area ec acece sos cceene secs summa, ix. li. xij. s. 
Item, the xxj. day of September, my master paid to a buchere of London for xx. oxene, 
TT 6 A a summa, xv. li. x. 8. 
Item, paid to the same bucher for x. bullokkes, the same day, price of a 
EN alec caw no 8 Sa s- ane sacs eccancinssciecesiepesesinse summa, vj. li. 
For viij. wey of‘salt, the price of a wey, xiiij. s. vj.d......-.-.... summa, v. li. xv. 8. 
MnMOUET OKO 10Fr VY. PiPOS.-.. 25.0 5.50 eee sve ccc cee ccec wccniccee iij. 8. iiij.d. 
item of Reynold, wynedrawer, vij. pipes, price... . .... 2... 2. cece ee woes cee wne Ve & 
Item, paid for bryngyng downe of xx. empty pipes frome Kinges hed in Chepe to the 
a Gees 2 og Seite tip ab cinid ew di naan paces adgece done comene Xvij. d. 
Item, paid fore a barge that brought vij. wey of salt and Ixiij. cheses, and a pipe of 
EES LISA Ls saivid Wows baUW ae a viele heea ma bes s's= seldimede oe eaten xyj. d. 
Payd to Roberd Porfoot and to Rychard Porfoote be Whitham for xv. quarters whete, 
price quartyr, ix. (bushels) for viii., viii. s-...-.. cle aed ees Caine summa, vj. li. vj. 8. 
Item, paid to a Docheman of London for lxij. waneskottes, prie of......... PR apes oy 
Item, paid to the same Docheman for ij. c. xij. fyshe, by the smalle tale, 
ts on a ony sama cage Chuan am diva pe anie nie eenabes cee xvj.8 x. d. 
Paid * * for yj. barels pyche and terre, price the barel, iiij.s. viij.d.... xxviij.s. 
Fore iiij. barels piche and terre, price the barel, v. 8......----..------- Summa, Xx. 8. 
Item, to iij. cartes of Cobham for carying of ij. lodes and di. of tymber fro Dorkyng to 
aoe aoe the ss SOE eases chelccts uecuebdale ccasne cuss iiijj. 8. ij. d. 


Item, paid fore iiij. ** (four score) chese waneskottes, price the pece, vi. d.. summa, xl. s. 
Por xxxviij. othere smallere waneskottes, price the pece, iiij. d. ob... summa, xiiij. s. iij. d. 


Summeuarciies of pyche and terre...... 22. 2.0 ncane- sane nennceeescnn cos XViij. 8. 
Pore iiij. cabilles, a hawsere, and iij. other ropes, weyng xxij. c. xxvi. lb., price 
I rn Be a nS Eg es Gara ee oo dates la ada et omate viij. li. xvij. 8. 


Paid toa gentel mane of the Kynges house that went with me to the beyr houses.. x. d. 
Item, paid to the torners for j.© drynkyng bolles, vj.° sawcers, price 
SR Ce a ak A Ae Si wa aiale te adv ced care me oe al cure Viij. 8. 





* The numerals “ viij. **” mean “eight score,” the aggregate quantity of wheat pur- 
chased being eight score (or 160) quarters, plus sixteen quarters, or 176 quarters. 
+The wey comprised fourteen stone, or 196 ib. 
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Fore i iij. c. platers, price the ¢., illj.3.. +... 0222.22. eee ee eee eee cee eens ee eee XI. D 
POOVE | MEPS) GANIOLCOS Leo. stil ae be bin nod Seine os ase sD nip oe one ij. 8. Vj. 
MOU) Sv, Palone.tankerdes. ... cesc eel eke e’mecacese eres scene pone el mn ena eee 
For xv. potelle tankerdes .-......-. dyed ete ea hes. oo iciw's Samael sees aly aie ee oe 
For vj. baskettes, price the pece, ij. d..-...----- -- 22+ ee eee e cee ee ee ee eeee es XVilj. d. 
BAL ah SroATAYOS —'. W\.s\ Sie weyielnny & ve suien <9) onan 859s 9. enigma Vj. 8. Viij. d. 
Item, paid to a bark fore bryngyng downe of vj. pipes floure, ix. pipes beere, iiij. pipes 
fleshe, Mii. Gu Tyshe Goi Gravesend. 5. 2... ws. .s wices scales ae ee ee nee eee v.38 
For vj. bs. nbtistawel Rededl ve SZi8 «ob wed oe Fs Schl oleae ee ee Xx. 8s! 
For ij. copir ketyls weyng xlviij. li., price the li., vij. re ee XXViij. 8. 


Fore iij. brode clothes of russet, the firste clothe contenyng xxv. and di. yerdes, the ij.d 
pese contenyng xxiiij. and di. yerdes, and the iij.4 pece contenyng xv. and di. yerdes, 
price of a yerde, iij. 8... ....--. 22. elon eee ee eee eee eee e ee summa, ix. li. xvj. 8. 

For iij. yerdes and j. quarter and di. of morrey engraned, for gownes for master 
Thomas & master Nicholace, price of a yerd, ix. 8......-..---+-------- XXX. 8. iij. d. 

Item, the xxx. day of September, paid for a harnes complet fore hym (Master Nicholace 
Howard) and an estriche. fether.... 0. .5-... ser ece enns comene vj. li. XVj. 8. Viij. a, 
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liij. barels of fulle heryng of whyte heryng, the price of every barelle, xj. 8..-- xliiij. 8. 
Bowete of Tomas Molense. v. brode clothes, ip. plonketes, ij. dereke rosetes, and they conteyen 
in yerdes viii. **., viti. yerdes, the yerde ij. 8. Wij. d.; the same drawethe..... xin. li. xij. 8. 
A blake klothe kaled peweke brode klothe, conteynenge star}. yerdes and halfe, the yered xxx. d. ; 
THO GOMONE . 6. Sasi Se ek oS elise SoS Sad La 5 ca ges men litj. 8. ix. d. 
For vij. ** ij. quarteres and a halfe of wete, London mesewer, (London measure,) the pryse 
ONC UA PEO AR 5.55 5 eo IG) Sid hmmm incre peer ann Ag pba si Uj. 8. viij. d. 
Paid to Richard Ashe for xij. pipes of beyre, price the pipe, vij. 8. viij.d.. summa, iiij. li, 
For xj. peses lede, the weyte. iiij. foder, cc., iij. quarteres, xxi. li., the foder v. li. vj. 8. 








WALES) EHO SOMES — oR ils care cencvee Seuives nin mln ao ae Xxij.li. ij. 8. xj. d. 
Paid to Thomas Burne fore a dagger. .... 242 +495 906n. 095 ane Se vj. 8. Viij. d. 
Paid: to.William .Martyn for.a lode of hey... -......-00.cccenp coecsesesmes Viij 3. iij. @. 
ORE’ DEYET DCR SONGS nr orerc se nieve veieresneme npmmvesin.wrs-a: 6a. 5 =, 5.0 aye in maces = iii. d, 
PES NOUE NOUS 3S oh ad cin sSn was nus cevamexcidane cece sa ccage eaves $050 6) ala enee « UY. 8 
MOORE Oe LOL SEF AWE s 26 o cases acreccnccecccse cocccsces on eu snnt ee niaenne ij. 8. tiij.d. 
Paied to Godfrey uppone the Northe for makenge of xij. jaketes of mayle, and makenge © 

clene, and fore the goldsmythes werke to the same ............----+-+ .------- XV. 8. 
More a.atandard:of/ mayle vs. o 50%. ode. oe nnn joni nnn ems a 5 eile = Ae iij. 8 

A. D. 1469, 
For vj. brydille bittes, price.the-pece, Xiij. d..---. 2220+ eeee eee erences eens Vij. 8. ij.d 
Pani for Rij, Wey salt. 6.0. oe ate oo dined edie ord de dma bis ewan ole ne xiiij. mare. 
Por.xijelles' of fyne: holond- clothe s..56..: so saw seweee orgs cee xix. 8. ij.d 
Fore makyng of a long gowne for my masters owne selfe........-.... aaa ee ale xx.d 
Fore a di. yerd of blak frese fore the same GOWNC.... 220. cee ee cee eee eee eee eee liij.d 
For makyug of a longe blak gowne furred with cony ...-.....--.------- Het gbentos ij. 3 
Fore ij. yerdes and di. of blak lyngnge fore-the same............--.- Lhd scsab sien ces lij. 8 
Fore makynge of a shorte gowne of silke fore master Nicholace.........-.....- <<i\Va & 
Fore a yerd and a halfe of blak lynyng for the same...-....---....--..-----.--- ij. #4 
Paid to Hans, cordwanere, fore ij. pare of shoes fore my master............-.-. xvj.d 
For ij. pare of shoes fore Bdmonde. )..),,75.. 5. 22. Jiae 580 50 nee ee CR viij.d 
For, Howeth: child shoesi:25s<cass 005600401040 savews oct « beeen vid. 
Fore’a pare of patens 0 on os oie a)s cies sw wiih so Sara dw wn'w wee ahele Sn lij. dy 
Fore a’ peyre of shoes fore Herry Hont . 34.52. .ssccesneu oe  ceue edna es nae vij. d. 
Fore a peyre of botes for Thome of the stabille...... 22.2.2 2. eee eee een wees vij.d 4 
Lore damaske fore a new dobelete fore selfe, (Sir John).... 2-2-2. .22. eee ene eee cues Lx. 
For ij. yerdes of porpel schamelete fore a jakete fore my selfe..........- uit niet tated oh v.88 

A.D. 1471. . 
MERIT OICERO, DU YENC ~ 5055s weoscitucceouaractocacep aces «tren ee tlebee ees vj. marke 
SEES LOGTI UG YETO” SS a. Cac cok sede ee ewes s scadns ape coe succes couse Umar 
Welgone Fernewel, be yere™ we... cane essen wane shut ccc cccnce econ ean v. marke 
Ha Polyngton, D6 yere*«. . 6. sc cd sevens narane oben ceccwes sence cus oan v. marke — 
OY DE MOTB sao. me aca une cane cece saspiaced ane ace teas te ane te acces VU. marke.” 


Yeven Bekersdal, be yere" sawed seach an Bag eS cameos ccet veces enn an ». marke 
Semond Mant, be yere™..2 20s ccsces cece cecidcciceed cocces accu cecees conn - tiij. makke 
Welyeme Palgrave, be yore”... 0220 22022 woes cone voce nef veces ooce caves MIOjURUNE a 





* Either a list of servants, with their yearly wages, or else a portion of a roll On 
retainers. 
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It has already been remarked that the progress of the nation has dealt 
_ very unequally with the descendants of the medieval serfs and villeins. 
Liberated from their legal thralldom, they enjoyed greatly enlarged op- 
portunities for the exercise of their powers, and a large proportion of 
them rapidly improved their position, furnishing’ the bulk of the mate- 
rial out of which the great and influential middle class was gradually 
built up. It was the misfortune of the English villein that in securing 
his personal enfranchisement, he relinquished his hold upon the soil to 
which he and his ancestors had been attached. The consequence was, 
that in many instances his liberation was but a leap from bondage into 
pauperism ; a result against which the English government of that day 
took nosuch humaneand statesmanlike precaution as wastaken hy Alex- 
ander II, in abolishing serfdom in Russia in 1861. Hence as villenage 
gradually disappeared, there grew up not only the class of free agricul- 
tural laborers, and that of artificers and tradesmen in the towns, but a 
class of mendicants and thieves, whose number became so formidable 
as to occasion no little trouble and embarrassment to the authorities, 
The first mention of this class in the statute-book occurs in the year 
1349, when it was enacted that “ because many valiant beggars, as long 


as they may live of begging, do refuse to labour, giving themselves to ~ 


idleness and vice, and sometimes to theft or other abominations, none, 
upon pain of imprisonment, shall, under the colour of pity or alms, give 
anything to such which may labour, or presume to favor them in their 
sloth, so that thereby they may be compelled to labour for their neces- 
sary living.” 

‘The nuisance, however,” says Wade in his “ History of the Middle 
and Working Classes,” “‘ was not abated;” and in 1376, we have evi- 
dence of a strong disposition to vagrancy among laborers, in the com- 
plaint of the House of Commons, that masters are obliged to give their 
servants high wages to prevent them running away; that many of the 
runaways turn beggars, and lead idle livesin cities and boroughs, although 
they have sufficient bodily strength to gain a livelihood, if willing to 
work ; that others become staff-strikers, (cudgel-players,) wandering in 
parties from village to village, but that the chief part turn out sturdy 
rogues, infesting the kingdom with frequent robberies. To remedy these 
evils, the Commons propose that no relief shall be given to those who 
are able to work, within boroughs or in the country; that vagrants, 
beggars, and staff-strikers shall be imprisoned till they consent to re- 
turn home to work, and whoever harbors a runaway servant shall be 
liable to a penalty of ten pounds. These enactments show the earliest 
opinion of Parliament on mendicity, and, from the language of the Com- 
mons, we learn that the objectionable classes under consideration were 
chiefly found in towns, where, owing to commerce and the introduction 
of manufactures, the principal wealth of the nation had accumulated. 

Dwo years after, by 12 Richard IJ, ¢. 7, it is directed that impotent beg- 
gars shall continue to reside in the places where they were at the time 
_ of passing this act. In case those places are notable to maintain them, 
they are to remove to some other place in the hundred or to the place 
of their birth. From the tenor of this act, it is evident that the district 
where they finally settled was bound to maintain them, and the legislature 
_ of 1388 proceeded on the same principle of compulsory assessment em- 
bodied in the celebrated act of Elizabeth in 1601. It seems, too, from the 
enactments of this period that the indigent classes had a legal claim on 

the revenues of the clergy. In 1391 it is declared that, in all appropri: 
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ations of tithe for the support of monastic institutions a certain portion 
shall be set apart for the maintenance of the poor. In these regulations 

“we see the foundation of the system of poor-laws; and, instead of refer- 
ring their origin to the 43 Elizabeth, we ought only to ascribe to that 
act the concentration and development of an ancient practice that had 
prevailed long before her time. It is apparent, indeed, from the acts 
to which I have referred, and from other statutes which might be 
quoted, that, for nearly two centuries prior to the Reformation, the leg- — 
islature was sedulously struggling against the evil which accompanied 
the transition from slavery to free labor, and that their policy was di- 
rected to objects similar to those which have lately engaged attention, 
namely, to analyze the mass of vagabondage, imposture, and real desti-— 
tution which afflict society—to punish the former and relieve the lat- 
ter. Branding, whipping, imprisonment, and setting in the stocks were 
the punishments chiefly employed for the suppression of vagrancy. 

‘Scholars were liable to these penalties unless provided with written 
testimonials from the chancellor of their respective universities. Sail- 
ors, soldiers, and travelers were also to be provided with passports, and 
were required to travel homewards by the shortestroad. Artificers and 
laborers (11 Henry VII, c. 2) were forbidden to play at unlawful games, 
except during Christmas; and two justices were empowered to restrain 
the common selling of ale in towns and places where they should think 
expedient, and to take surety of ale-house. keepers for their good beha- 
vior, as they might be advised, at the time of the sessions.” 

By an act passed in 1530 beggars were divided into two classes, — 
namely, the aged and impotent, and vagabonds and idle persons; and 
justices were empowered to license persons of the first description to beg _ 
within certain precincts. Their names were directed to be registered 
and to be certified at the next sessions. Begging without a license, or 
without the limits assigned, subjected the offender to imprisonment in — 
the stocks for two days and nights, and to feeding on bread and water. — 
Able-bodied vagabonds found begging were flogged at the cart’s tail, 
and then sworn to return to their places of birth, or where they last — 
dwelt for the space of three years, and there put themselves to labor. 3 

It is probable that inconveniences arose from begging being author- — 
ized by the legislature, for within five years several material alterations - 
were made in the laws respecting the impotent poor. In the 27 Henry — 
VIII, c. 25, we have a near approximation to the principle of a poor- 
rate. The preamble states that it had not been provided ‘how poor- — 
people and sturdy vagabonds should be ordered at their repaire and 
coming into their countries, nor how the inkabitants of every hundred ~ 
should be charged for their reliefe, nor yet for the setting and keeping in — 
worke and labour the said valiant beggars at their repaire into every 
hundred of this realme.” From these expressions the legislature seems 
to have. been convinced of the necessity of a compulsory maintenance, 
and although a regular tax for that purpose was not immediately im- é 
posed, yet it seems to have been conceded, from the regulations of the — 
statute, that the poor, even at this period, should be maintained by the — 
public. The act makes it obligatory, under a penalty of twenty shil- 
lings a month, on the head officer of every parish, to maintain, by the 
collection of voluntary and charitable alms, the poor of their parish in — 
such a way that none of them “of very necessity” might be compelled “to _ 
go openly on begging.” The alms to be collected on Sundays, holidays, _ 
and festivals. All ministers, in their sermons, collations, biddings of 
the beads, confessions, and at the making of wills, are required to “ ex- — 
hort, move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal in contributions to- 
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wards the comfort and relief of the poor, impotent, decrepit, indigent, 
and needy people, and for setting and keeping to work the able poor.” 
Certain of the poor are directed twice or thrice every week to go round 
and collect from each householder his broken meat and refuse drink for 
equal distribution among the indigent, but precautions are taken by 
fines and penalties to guard against the embezzlement of the parochial 
alms and doles by constables and church-wardens. 
At the period under consideration the police regulations of the 
country, rigid as they were, appear to have been utterly inadequate to 
the preservation of order. Never were severe laws enacted in greater 
profusion or more rigorously executed, and never did the unrelenting 
vengeance of authority prove more ineffectual. Harrison informs us 
that seventy-two thousand great and petty thieves were put to death 
during the reign of Henry VIII; and that even in the time of Elizabeth 
there was not “one year commonly wherein three hundred or four hun- 
dred” rogues “were not devoured and eaten up by the gallows in one 
place and another.” Looking at the subject from the more enlightened 
stand-point of modern jurisprudence, we can hardly be surprised to learn 
that, ‘in spite of these sanguinary punishments, the country continued 
in a dreadful state of turbulence.” ‘ Every part of the kingdom,” we 
are told, ‘‘ was infested with robbers and idle vagabonds, who, refusing 
to labor, lived by plundering the peaceable inhabitants, and often stroll- 
ing about the country in bodies of three hundred or four hundred, at- 
tacked with impunity the sheep-folds and dwellings of the people.” 

It will be shown further on that a cause which goes far toward ex- 
plaining this deplorable state of affairs is to be found in the revolution 
in Jand-tenures which occurred under the Tudor dynasty. To the same 
cause may be attributed the greater part of that increasing pauperism 
which continually called for new enactments. ‘ The long reign of Eliz- 
abeth,” says Wade, ‘is filled with statutes for supplying the deficiencies 
or correcting the errors of former poor-laws. In the year 1597 several 
acts were passed relative to vagrancy and mendicity, and the provisions 
of former acts in some degree moulded into a uniform system. In one 
act four overseers are directed to be chosen in each parish for setting 
poor children and others in want of employment to work, and for raising, 
weekly or otherwise, a stock of materials for that purpose. Justices are 
empowered to levy the rate by distress, and for the relief of the impotent 
poor the church-wardens and overseers are authorized, with the permis- 
sion of the lords of manors, to build convenient houses on the waste at 
the general charge of the parish, and to place inmates of more families 
than one in each cottage. Parents of old, blind, lame, and other poor 
persons are bound to assist their children as shall be directed at the 
general quarter-sessions, on penalty of twenty shillings for every month 
they fail to do so. And begging, unless for victuals, in the parish, is 
entirely prohibited. Several acts were also passed for the relief of soldiers 
and mariners, and every parish charged a certain sum weekly for their 
maintenance. 

* Increasing inconveniences at length produced the celebrated statute 
of 43 Elizabeth, which concentrated in one act the accumulated experi- 
ence of previous years, and long formed the groundwork of our poor-laws. 
By comparing this statute with the provisions of that referred to in the 
last paragraph, it appears that its most material provisions were not, as 
many erroneously suppose, originally framed in 1601; on the contrary, 
the principal clauses of the act of 39 Elizabeth, respecting the appoint- 
ment of overseers, levying the rate, setting the able to work, providing 
relief for the impotent, and binding out children as apprentices, were 
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copied almost verbatim. .From the tenor of the last clause in this great © 


legislative measure it was evidently intended only to be experimental. 


It was, however, continued by subsequent statutes, and by the 16 Car. — 


I, c. 4, made perpetual. 

‘‘Although Scotland is, for the most part, exempted from the poor-rate, 
it is remarkable that a compulsory provision for the poor was established 
by law in that kingdom twenty-two years before the passing of the act 


of 43 Elizabeth. In James VI’s Parliament, held at Edinburgh, in 1579, © 


an act was passed in which every branch of the English system—the 
punishment of vagabonds, of runaway servants, the mode of passing 
soldiers and seamen to their parishes, the regulation of hospitals for 
aged and impotent persons, the settlement of the poor, their mainte- 

nance by the parish, the appointment of overseers and collectors, the 
- manner of treating those who refuse to work, and the putting out of poor 
children as apprentices—is more fully detailed than in any English 
statute. The assessment for the poor is very general: ‘the haill inhabit- 
ants within the parochin’ are to be ‘ taxed and stented according to the 
estimation of their substance, without exception of persones, to sik 
ouklie, (weekly,) charge and contribution as sall be thocht expedient 
and sufficient to susteine the saidis pure peopil.’ 

‘‘ Tt is impossible, at this distance of time to form any accurate idea of 
the comparative number of the receivers and payers of parochial con- 
tributions immediately after the establishment of the poor-rate. Sir F. 
M. Eden was of opinion that, at the period he wrote, (1797,) the pauper 
class constituted a larger proportion of the community than at the close 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. But 
the fact is, though the act of 1601 empowered parishes to levy a poor 
rate, it was not for many years after carried into execution in various 
parts of the kingdom. The author of a pamphlet published in 1698, 
entitled ‘ Bread: for the Poor,’ says that, though parishes were enabled 
(by the act of 43 Elizabeth) to make rates, and the owners of estates 
obliged to the payment, yet in many places no such rates were made 
in twenty or thirty years after. 

‘Tt is probable that the dearth of corn and other articles of subsistence, 
which took place toward the close of Elizabeth’s reign, greatly accel- 
erated the passing. of the act for raising a compulsory poor-rate. In 
1587 wheat rose to £3 4s. the quarter; in 1594 it was £2 16s., and in 
1595, £2 13s. 4d. the quarter. -For several years there had been a suc- 
cession of bad weather and scanty crops. 

‘‘In the year 1601, however, the season was more favorable; which, by 
rendering the condition of the poor more comfortable, concurred to 
recommend, even beyond its deserts, the new measure of the legislature. 

“Among the various funds appropriated to the relief of the poor, 
previous to the act of 1601, may be mentioned pecuniary forfeitures, which, 
tor many statutable offenses, especially those relative to profaneness and 
immorality, were applied in aid of the poor. As early as 1558 church- 
wardens were empowered to levy twelvepence upon every parishioner 
who omitted going to church on Sunday. In 1570 a moiety of the 
forfeitures for detaining goods belonging to a bankrupt’s estate was 


directed to be distributed among the poor of the town in which the 4 


bankrupt was resident; and in the same Parliament half the penalty 
for not wearing a woolen cap on a Sunday was appropriated to the 
same purpose. One-third of the fines for saying mass, and other of- 
fenses against the established worship, were given to the poor; also — 
penalties for swearing, tippling, and disorderly conduct on the Lord’s 
day.- It is not improbable that these various mulcts for offenses against 
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religion and morality were intended as part compensation to the poor 
for the loss they had sustained by the dissolution of the monasteries 
and the new disposition of ecclesiastical property.” ; 


THE INCLOSURES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


The revolution in land-tenures, above referred to as having occurred 
during the Tudor reigns, was one of the most momentous events in the 
economical history of England. <A detailed inquiry into the facts con- 
nected with it would far transcend the limits assignable to such a sub- 
ject in a work like this; but to pass it by without notice would be to 
leave out of view the principal cause of that increase of pauperism, va- 


_grancy, and crime which characterized the period under consideration, 


as well as the chief explanation of the present status of the agricultural 
laborers of England. It has already been intimated that the substitu- 
tion of money-rents for personal services in payment for the occupation 
of land was instrumental “in promoting that complete divorce of the 
English agricultural laborer from the soil, which in modern times has 
been a source of such serious evils.” It was, indeed, a part of the pro- 
cess of emancipation from feudal dependence and servitude—a depend- - 
ence which had been degrading, and a servitude which at one time had 
certainly been extremely galling and severe; but in England this eman- 
cipation was attended with unfortunate conditions—a fact which will be 
better understoodif we first glance briefly at the legislation which attended 


_ the emancipation of the Prussian peasantry at a much later day. 


~ 


In Prussia the feudal system existed, at least in form, until after the 
beginning of the present century. Mr. R. B. D. Morier, in an essay on 
“The Agrarian legislation of Prussia during the present century,” gives 
the following account of villenage and villein tenure as they existed in 
Prussia prior to the edict of October 9, 1807: 


The status of villenage differed according as the villein was “ Leibeigen,” (i.e, as 
bis lord had rights of property in his body,) or only “ erbunterthinig,” i. ¢., in a state 
of hereditary subjection to the manor, “ adscripti glebe.” 

In its worst form the villein could be held to unlimited service, and could be deprived 
of his holding and located in another. At his death the whole or the largest portion 
of his personal estate fell to the lord. His children could not marry without the lord’s 
consent, and could be kept an unlimited number of years as. personal servants 
(“Gesinde”) in the service of the manor. He could receive corporal punishment to 
heighten his productive power and to enforce respect, but his life was protected. 

This extreme form was, however, the exception to the rule. It occurred mostly in | 
the more remote provinces. J 

The milder form differed from the former in the services to be performed and the dues 
to be paid, being limited by local custom, and in a greater freedom in the disposal of the 
holding. The villein knew what work he and his team would have to perform in the 


‘course of the year, the number of years his children would have to serve in the house- 


hold of the lord, the tax he would have to pay on their marriage, the amount of the 
mortuary dues which at his death the lord would have a right to. He could ulso buy 
his freedom at a fixed price, and, with the permission of his lord, dispose of his holding. 

The free peasant differed from the villein in having no personal dues to pay, and in 
his service and dues being usually recorded in writing in the grants made to him, and, 


_ therefore, bearing more directly the character of a legal contract. He could not, how- 


ever, acquire by purchase or inheritance other than peasant land,* nor could he change 


his position by changing his country life for a city life; nor could he in the country 


exercise any trade or calling but that of agriculture. 

The land cultivated by the peasant, therefore, was divided into two principal cate- 
gories : 

1. That in which he had rights of property. 

2. That in which he had only rights of usufruction. 

In both cases services were rendered and dues were paid in kind or money to the 


_tMmanor. But in the first case these services and dues may be considered as having had 


_ a public, in the latter case a private, origin. 


/ 


* The soil was divided into noble land and peasant land. The former could not be 


~ acquired by a peasant nor the latter by a noble. 
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As regards the land in which the peasant had only rights of usufruction, it was 
divided into two principal categories : 


1. Land in which the peasant had hereditary nehts of usufruction, and could trans-— 


he ee 
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mit his holding to his descendants and his collaterals, according to the common law of | 


inheritance. 

ei Land in which the occupier was only a tenant for life, or for a term of years, or at 

lil. 
hain neither case, however, could the landlord re-enter on this land. The lords of the 
‘manor had been deprived of this right, if it ever existed, by various edicts of the 
former Hohenzollern kings. 

Among other provisions of the edict above mentioned was one pro- 
hibiting the creation of any new relations of villenage, ‘ either by birth, 
marriage, or the acquisition of a villein,” after the publication of the 
edict. Another declared that from the same date all peasants holding 
by hereditary tenures, they and their wives and their children should 
cease to be villeins. Another abolishes every remaining form of villen- 
age at Martinmas in the year 1810, after which date it was declared 
there should be none but«freemen in all the king’s dominions. It was 
to be understood, however, that these freemen should remain subject to 
all obligations flowing from the possession of land or from particular 
_ contracts to which as freemen they could be subjected. 

Up to this time the mass of the Prussian peasantry had been bound 
to the soil. The edict of 1807 gave them personal freedom, but did not 
deprive them of any rights which custom and feudal law had given 
them in the land they held, nor did it release them from any obligations 
which had been attached to the occupation of such land. Moreover, 
the conditions of their tenure were such as to make their holdings in 
most cases a valuable possession. Without releasing them from the 
land, the law had gradually improved their position on the land, as may 
be seen in the edict of Frederick the Great prohibiting the re-entry of 
the lord on peasant land. He could exact the service and dues belong- 
ing to him in virtue of his ‘“ over-lordship,” but he could not evict the 
peasant and take personal possession of the land. Virtually, therefore, 
the land was subject to a species of joint ownership, for the claim which 
the peasant had upon it constituted a sort of property, as also did that 
of the lord. It was a property, however, which was subject to the great 
inconvenience that it could not easily be transferred, for so complicated 
were the relations of lord and peasant that it was difficult to determine 
the cash value of their respective rights, or the deductions to be made 
from that value on account of their respective liabilities. As a remedy 
for this complicated condition of land-tenure the edict of September 14, 
1811, ‘ for the regulation of the relations between the lords of the manor 
and their peasants,” established, among other things, the following rule: 

That in the case vf hereditary ltoldings the lords of the manor shall be indemnified 
for their rights of ownership in the holding, and for the ordinary services and dues 
attached to the holding, when the tenants shall have surrendered one-third portion of all 
the lands held by them, and shall have renounced their claims to all extraordinary assist- 


ance, as well as to the dead stock, to repairs, and to payment on their behalf of the 
’ dues to the state when incapable of doing so. 


The lords and the peasants were left free to make what arrangements 


they pleased as long as the proportion of one-third was maintained; — 
» 


that is, by mutual agreement the indemnity might take the form of a 


° 
oa 
. 


payment of capital, or of a corn or money rent, instead of a surrender to _ 
the lord of one-third of the peasant’s holding. But the rule to be fol- — 


lowed (and a departure from this rule required a distinct motive) was, 


that the indemnity should be paid in land where the holdings exceeded 
fifty morgen, (about 33 acres,) and in a corn-rent, where the holdings ¥ 


were under that size. 


In respect to the class of holdings held by tenants-at-will, or for a_ 


. as, 
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' term of years, or for life, the edict provided that the lord should receive 
one-half of the land so held as his indemnity for the loss of the dues, 
services, and rights which he surrendered to the tenant. 

In other respects the conditions of the adjustment were much the 
same as in the case of the hereditary holdings, but with occasional dif- 
ferences, which were in favor of the lord of the manor. 

The new conditions of land-tenure inaugurated by this edict necessi- 
tated corresponding changes in other portions of the agricultural sys- 
tem, and to bring these changes about, the ‘edict for the better culti- 
vation of the land” was issued on the same day as the one last consid- 
ered. | 

To present even a brief statement of its provisions would require 
more space than can be spared in this connection; but there is one pas- 
sage which so well illustrates the policy of the Prussian government in 
regard to, the distribution of land among the.people that it may properly 
be quoted in full. After providing that ‘‘ the proprietor shall henceforth 
(excepting always where the rights of third parties are concerned) 
be at liberty to increase or diminish his estate by buying or selling as 
may seem good to him,” to leave the appurtenances thereof to one heir 
or to many, as he pleases, to’ ‘exchange them or give them away, or 
dispose of them in any and every legal way without requiring any au- 
thorization for such changes,” the edict enumerates various advantages 
which will result from “this unlimited right of disposal,” and among > 
others the following : 


* But there is yet another advantage springing from this power of piecemeal aliena- 
tion which is well worthy of attention, and which fills our paternal heart with especial 
gladness. It gives, namely, an opportunity to the so-called small folks, (Kleine Leuté,) 
cottiers, gardeners, boothmen, and day-laborers, to acquire landed property, and little 
by little to increase it. The prospect of such acquisition will render this numerous and 
useful class of our subjects industrious, orderly, and saving, inasmuch as thus only 
will they be enabled to obtain the means necessary to the purchase of land. Many of 
them will be able to work their way upward and to acquire property and to make 
themselves remarkable for their industry. The state will acquire a new and valuable 
class of industrious proprietors. By the endeavor to become such, agriculture will ob- 
tain new hands, and by increased voluntary exertion more work out of the old ones. 


In respect to hereditary leaseholds, this edict enacted that the ser- 
vices and fines attached to such holdings might be commuted into rent- 
charges, which in their turn could be redeemed by a capital payment 
calculated at the rate of four per cent. . Thatis, by a payment of twenty- 
five times the annual rent charge, it might be forever extinguished and 
the leaseholder be thus made a freeholder. 

Such were a few of the leading features of the great measures famili- 
arly known as the Stein and Hardenberg legislation. Several laws of 
_Ininor importance were subsequently adopted, but the only ones which. 
need be noticed here are those of March 2, 1850, viz, the “‘law for the 
redemption of services and dues, and the regulation of the relations 
between the lords of the manor and their peasants,” and the “law for 
the establishment of rent-banks.”’ These were designed to complete 
whatever had been left unfinished by previous legislation in the great 
work of establishing free and separate ownership in the soil. The former 
abrogated the ‘‘ dominium directum,” or right of over-lordship so far as 
it was still held by lords of manors, commuted all remaining services 
and dues into fixed money-rents calculated on the average money value 
of the services and dues rendered and paid during a certain number of 
years preceding, and finally provided that these rents should be com- 
pulsorily redeemable, either by the immediate payment of eighteen times 
_ the annual rent charge, or by an annual payment of 44 or 5 per cent. 
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for a specified time* on a capital of twenty times the annual rent- 
charge. 

The other law provided the machinery by which this wholesale re- 
demption was to be effected, the state, through the instrumentality of 
the rent-banks, constituting itself the broker between the tenant and 
the landlord. The bank established in each district advanced to the 
landlord, in rent-debentures bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, a capital sum equal to twenty times the annual rent-charge, 
and the peasant, along with his ordinary rates and taxes, paid into the 
hands of the district tax-collector, each month, one-twelfth part of 
a rent calculated at 5 or 44 per cent. on this capital sum, according as 
he elected to free his property from incumbrance in 41,), or 56,/; years, 
the respective terms within which, at compound interest, the 1 or the $ 
per cent., paid in addition to the 4 per cent. interest on the debenture, 
would extinguish the capital. ‘| 

From the foregoing brief outline of the agrarian legislation of Prus- 
sia during the present century, it will be seen how earnest and persist- — 
ent have been the efforts of that monarchyt to protect all the customary 
rights in the soil which the peasantry enjoyed under the feudal system 
as it existed at the beginning of the present century, to give them a 
full equivalent for such rights under the new system of land-tenure, and 
in so doing to constitute the masses of the tillers of the soil a sturdy 
yeomanry cultivating their own fields, and not a race of dependent 
hirelings living and laboring upon the land of others. } 

It is here that we see a marked contrast between the agrarian revolu- 





* If the annual payment was 44 per cent. it was to be continued 56,4; years; if 5 per 
cent. it was to be continued 4144 years. 

t The Russian government, in abolishing serfdom, also adopted measures having for 
their object to sccure to the serfs a permanent interest in the soil. Previous to their 
emancipation the serfs of each estate had occupied land which they cultivated for 
their own subsistence, the proprietor allowing them three days in the week for their — 
own work and claiming three days for himself. The amount of land assigned to them 
on their emancipation varied according to circumstances and locality, considerable 
scope being left for voluntary agreements between the proprietors and tbe peasants, 
under conditions caleulated to leave the latter as nearly as possible in possession of the 
same land which they occupied as serfs. The occupation of this land, whatever its 
amount might be, was obligatory upon the peasants for nine years, as also was the © 
payment of a certain money-rent, or, at the option of the peasant, the performance of ~ 
a certain amount of labor, the amount for the maximum holding being forty days of 
man’s work and thirty days of woman’s, making seventy days in all, of which three- 
fifths were to be summer and two-fifths winter days. 1t should be said here that the 
Russian serfs as a rule lived in villages and cultivated their land in common—a mode ~ 
of life which prevailed among their ancestors before they were reduced to serfdom, (in — 
1601,) and to which a considerable proportion of them, perhaps a large majority, — 
will probably adhere for many years to come. The land was assigned to them at the 
rate of so much per male head of the village community or “mir,” and it appears to 
have been the object of the government to leave the peasants as free as possible either * 
to continue their system of common property in land, or to dissolve the “mir,” and — 
establish individual ownership with separate cultivation. The average maximum — 
share was about twelve acres, for which the average money-rent was about $6.80 per 
annum, or at the rate of 56 cents per acre. As the average rent ($6.80) is treated as — 
the equivalent of seventy days’ labor, the average value of the latter must have been — 
set down at a fraction less than 10 cents per diem. This, however, is less than the 
average market value of agricultural labor, and therefore the arrangement is caleu- 
lated to stimulate the peasants to pay for their land in money rather than in labor. As~ 
a rule the rental value of land under tillage is considerably higher than the price fixed 
so that while paying rent the peasants are not in the position of tenants who pay full 
competition rents. Moreover, the law gives them the right to purchase their land — 
upon payment of 163 times the annual rent; or, if the community is dissolved, each — 
peasant may insist upon his individual right of purchase. In this case, however, t 
price is increased by twenty per cent. The government has also adopted = ee : 
somewhat analogous to that embodied in the Prussian rent-banks for assisting the 
peasants in the purchase of their land, and thus smoothing their way to complete in 


pendence. 
| 
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tion accomplished in Prussia within the present century and that which 
took place in England upwards of three hundred years ago. In England 
-and Prussia alike the change in the system of land-tenure was accom- 
panied by a change in the mode of cultivation. Indeed, it is probable 
that the former change was due in a great measure to the necessity 
which existed for the latter; that is, to the change from cultivation 
in common by each peasant community to the system of separate hold- 
ings cultivated by individuals, or, to use two old English terms, from 
** champion country” to “severall.” ‘To the student.of English history,” 
' says Morier, ‘‘ the word which corresponds to this change is ‘inclosure,’ 
the true significance of which has, however, not always been seized by 
either English or foreign writers on the subject. The great ‘inclosing’ 
moyement in the sixteenth century is usually described as if it had 
merely had for its object to turn arable land into pasturage. Its im- 
portance as a joint effort on the part of the lords of the manor to with- 
draw their demesne lands from the ‘communion’ of the township has 
been overlooked. That this object was in itself highly desirable, and 
the ‘conditio sine qua non’ of any improvements in agriculture is 
undeniable; it was an organic change through which every Teutonic 
community had necessarily to pass. The evils which attended the pro-_ 
cess in England at the time referred to, arose from the fact that instead of 
being effected by impartial legislation, as has been the case in Prussia ~ 
during the present century, the change was forcibly brought about by 
the one-sided action of the landlords. Any one acquainted with the 
practical difficulties experienced in Germany in making analogous sepa- 
rations, will readily comprehend all the injustice which one-sided action 
in such a process on the part of the stronger must have implied. In 
the most favorable case the withdrawal of, say, one-third or one-half of 
the land from the ‘commonable’ arable land of a township, such half or 
third portion, be it remembered, consisting, in many cases, of small 
‘parcels intermixed with those of the commoners, must have rendered 
‘the further common cultivation impossible, and thereby compelled the 
_ treeholders and copyholders to part with their land and their common . 
rights on any terms. That in less favorable cases the lords of the 
manor did not look very closely into the rights of their tenants, but 
interpreted the customs of their respective manors in the sense that 
suited them best, aud that instead of an equitable repartition of land 
_ between the two classes, the result was a general consolidation of tenants’: 
land with demesne land, and the creation of large inclosed farms, with 
the consequent wholesale destruction of agricultural communities or 
townships is well known to every reader of history. * * * * 
“Three great countries—England, France, and Germany—began their 
political life from a similar agricultural basis. In each of them the 
great conflict between immunity and community, between demesne land 
and tenant land, between the manor and the peasant, has had to be fought 
out. In England the manor won; the peasant lost. In France the 
peasant won; the manor lost. In Germany the game has been drawn, 
and the stakes have been divided.” 
_ Yes, in England the manor won, and the victory, complete as it was, 
appears to have been achieved without any serious difficulty. The mar- 
itime advantages of England, her comparative exemption from the 
_ danger of invasion, and the superiority of her internal police tended to 
make her, even at an early period, a commercial nation. The opportu- 
ities for remunerative employment presented by trade and manufac- 
tures attracted the peasants to the towns; and their readiness to sever 
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their connection with the soil, a connection which in their minds was 
associated with subjection and servitude, must have been unfavorable 
to the growth of those prescriptive rights which in time would have 
made them, like-the Prussian peasants at the beginning of the present 
century, coproprietors with the lords in the land which they occupied. 
The actual course of events was calculated to encourage the pretensions 
of the nobility to the absolute control of the soil. One of their earliest 
encroachments upon the customary rights of the peasantry was the 
legalization of the claim of the lords of the manor to inclose for their 
own use a portion of the common pasture-land. In a law passed in 1235 
or 1236, it was set forth that many large landed proprietors, who had 
made over in fief small holdings on their manors to knights and other 
small freeholders, could not make use of their waste lands and forests, 
inasmuch as they had let to their vassals the appurtenant pasturage- 
rightts, together with the land-plots.. On this account it was enacted 
that if the tenants should complain of the withdrawal of this right of 
pasturage, and if upon judicial inquiry it should appear that they had 
as much pasture as was necessary to their holdings, together with free 
ingress and egress, the complaint should be dismissed. Another law 
passed in 1285 went a step further, and to the right of inclosure which 
the lord possessed as against his own vassals, added the same right as 
against other commoners who were not tenants of the manor. These 
laws, however, had reference only to complaints made by the free ten- 
ants; and_as the villeins are not mentioned, it is probable that with re- 
gard to them the lord of the manor was entirely unrestricted in his en- 
croachments on the common pasture. The right established by these 
laws was frequently exercised, and is believed to have been of great 
, value, although the land inclosed was sometimes used as a private ma- 
norial pasture or park, and not for the purpose of tillage. The origin of 
many of the vast pleasure-parks now attached to the mansions of the 
nobility may doubtless be traced to the inclosures of those early times. 
Mr. Nasse, however, expresses the opinion* that up to some time in ~ 
the fifteenth century the agrarian movement of the Middle Ages was, on 
the whole, advantageous to the position of small landed proprietors, 
but he says that its further development was ‘*‘as ruinous to their 
Interests as it had before been favorable.” After the general substitu- — 
tion of money-rents for personal services, the lord of the manor had no ~ 
longer an interest in the preservation of the small tenant, since it was — 
more convenient for him to draw the same amount of rent from a smaller — 
number. It was advantageous to him to diminish the number of claim- — 
ants to rights in the manorial pasture, and was much easier to convert — 
large peasant-holdings into lease-hold tenures than smaller ones. © a 
We first perceive, says Nasse, in the reign of Henry VII the complaints, subse- : 
. quently so numerous, of the decreasing numbers of the small landed proprietors, of the — 
inclosures, and of encroachments on the pasture. Two laws of the fourth year of that — 
king’s reign (1488) gave public expression to the apprehension excited by the agrarian — 
revolution, which was then in progress. The first, cap. 16, particularly noticed by 
historians, relates especially to the grass husbandry and the depopulation of the Isle of — 
Wight; the other, cap. 19, “ An acte against pulling down of tounes,”t is of a general — 
character, and applies to the whole country. ‘‘ Many houses and villages in the king-— 
dom are deserted, the arable land belonging to them is inclosed and converted into pas-— 
turage, and idleness (the cause of all evil) is therefore generally prevalent. Where, — 


formerly, two hundred men supported themselves by honest labor, are now to be seen — 
only two or three shepherds.” In the first law, which referred to the Isle of Wight, on 
eee eee 


*“The agricultural community of the Middle Ages and inclosures of the sixteenth — 
century in England.” a 
t“ Toune” is manifestly here used in its old sense, not of city, but dwelling-place, — 
or village. e 
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account of the especial necessity which still existed for a strong population as a de- 
fense against the French and other enemies, it was ordered that no one should have a 
leasehold of more than ten marks of yearly rent, and that no one should pull 
down farm-buildings or suffer them to fall into decay. The second lays down, gener- 
ally, that all dwelling and farm buildings which within the last three years have been 
leased with twenty acres of land, shall be preserved in as far as they are necessary for . 
earrying on an arable husbandry. If this law should be violated, the next superior 
feudal lord, from whom the land in question was held on lease, was to take half the rev- 
enue of the land, the farm-buildings of which had not been maintained. 

These complaints may be traced throughout the sixteenth century into the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth, in the same manner, without interruption. 

We find them also in the following reign again most plainly expressed in the statute- 
book, in the introduction to the laws by which the practice of encroachments was 


_ sought to be restrained. ‘Thus, in 6 Henry VIII, c. 5, and 7 Henry VIII, c. 1, where 


~ 


* 


the mischief done is as plainly described as in the just-cited law of Henry VII: “Pull- 


ing doune and destruction of tounes wythin thys realme and laying to pasture-lands 


which customably have been manured and occupyed wyth tyllage and husbandry.” 
When such houses, it goes on to say, have been destroyed since the first day of the 
present Parliament they are immediately to be rebuilt and the closed lands restored to 
tillage. The penalty for violation of the law is the same as that of 4 Henry VIII, c. 19, 
but with the aggravation that if the next feudal lord should neglect to interpose, then 
the next superior, and finally, above all, the king is empowered to enforce the penalty. 
These last rulings were later (24 Henry VIII, c. 24) repeated, with the modification . 
that they applied to all agricultural buildings which had fallen into decay since 4 
Henry VII, as well as to arable land which had been converted into pasture since the 
same period, and that generally for thirty to fifty acres of arable land a dweliing-house 
should be established in which a respectable man could live. 

Shortly after this followed the Jaw 25 Henry VIII, c. 12, 13, (1533-4,) which is 
especially directed against the encroachments with regard to sheep-farming. ‘‘ Differ- 
ent individuals in the last years had accumulated in their own hands a number of 
landed properties, a multitude of cattle, and especially of sheep. Some of them pos- 
sessed 24,000 sheep, others 10,000, &c. Tillage is‘thereby displaced, the country de- 

opulated, and the price of sheep and wool raised in an unheard-of manner.* No one, there- 
ore, shall possess more than two thousand sheep, with the exception of laymen, who, 
upon their own inheritance, may possess as many as they please; but they must not 
carry on sheep-farming on other properties.” Especially it was dwelt upon that in 
Suffolk and Norfolk the owners of fold-courses within the properties and manors over 
which their rights extended, redeemed or rented from all the other possessors of land 
who had the right to pasture their sheep with the manorial flock their pasture-right, 
and against this custom a prohibition was issued. 


There is good reason to believe that the evils so generally complained 
of were materially aggravated by the confiscation of the abbey lands 
in the later years of the reign of Henry VIII.t This measure might 
have yielded great advantages to the nation had the immense domains 
of the church, comprising from one-fourth to one-half of the kingdom, 
been wisely disposed of for the best interests of the people; but, under 
the selfish and unstatesmanlike policy of Henry, they were transferred 
from the ecclesiastical corporations to landlords, who, as a rule, were 
far more exacting than the abbots had been,t without giving more at- 
tention to the cultivation of their estates. 

The religious houses, situated in the midst of their domains, had them- 
selves afforded to the tenants a market for a considerable portion of 


their produce; the new landlords not only exacted higher rents, but 


Spent the greater portion of their incomes in the capital, thus inflicting 
upon the country the well-known evils of absenteeism, of which Ireland 
has more recently afforded so striking an illustration. Moreover, the 
transfer of title from the ecclesiastical bodies to the king, and through 
him to new proprietors, appears to have been effected without proper 
reservations for the rights of the occupiers of the soil, many of whom 
Were not mere tenants at will, but persons having a sort of qualified 


* The rise in the price of sheep and wool was doubtless one of the causes of the state 
of things complained of instead of being one of its effects. 

+The measure was authorized by Parliament in the year 1539. 

} It is admitted that the abbots were most indulgent landlords. 
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ownership. Thus it was set forth in a publication, which appeared in 
1546, that the new possessors of church property claimed that its 
secularization had extinguished all the old rights of copyholders on 
church lands, who were obliged either to give up their holdings, or re- 
tain them on temporary leases. In the end the liberation of the land 
from the shackles of mortmain was doubtless conducive to a higher cul- 
tivation, but it must be remembered that these were not the only shackles 
by which English estates had been bound, nor were they at all times 
the shackles whose effect was most injuriously felt. The Hon. C. Wren 
Hoskyns, M. P., in a carefully-prepared paper on “the land-laws of 
England,” published in 1870, refers in the following language to the 
effect of "the two famous statutes (Quia Emptores and De Donis Condi- 
tionalibus,) passed in the reign of Edward I: 


These two statutes for nearly two centuries crushed the growing effort to emancipate. 


land from its feudal fetters, at least, by open alienation, and had ‘the further mischiev- 
ous effect of making the position of the unfortunate tenant in agriculture more insecure 
than ever, as no leasing power of one tenant-in-tail was binding on his successor. 


Thence all good farming betook itself to the monastic houses, whose mortmain lands . 


became the fixed asylum of agricultural knowledge and improvement. Certainty of 
tenure out of doors, and the classical writers on husbandry studied and transcribed 


within, told powerfully upon the soil, and were draining and redeeming into cultiva- — 


tion the fens and marshes of Lincoln and Somerset and Sussex, while elsewhere the 
pressure of feudal exaction upon the fee-simple proprietor, and the insecurity of the 
farming tenant, even under lease, reduced cultivation to its most precarious and servile 
condition, and dwarfed the agricultural growth of the kingdom. The remedy for the 


effects of these statutes was “eradually found in a practice which drew from the ma-— 


chinery of the law the instrument of its own evasion by means of what was called a 
common recovery. 

Sir F. M. Eden remarks that “the statutes which enabled the nobility 
to alienate their estates, the seizure and sale of the abbey lands by Henry 
VIII, and the general effects of increasing industry, must have power- 
fully operated toward a more equal division of property than could 
possibly have taken place in times when the nation was poorer and the 
shackles of mortmain and entails more rigidly observed.” He admits, 


peer that, ‘‘ while these powerful causes were gradually transferring — 


a great portion of the estates of the SHULER and the nobility into the 
hands of country gentlemen; - . the race of cot- 
tagers was going fast to decay.” He adds: “This must ever be the case 
in an improved state of agriculture,” since ‘‘the half-starved proprietor 
of ten or twenty acres will often be persuaded to part with his land to 


a rich neighbor who farms on an extensive scale.” The predilection of — 


an English baronet for the system of large farms was very natural; but 
without stopping to discuss the advantages of la petite culture, as €x- 
emplified in different parts of Europe, and especially in portions of 


France, and in Belgium, it may be said here that the decay of “the © 
race of cottagers,” or peasant farmers, was undoubtedly one of the causes — 


of that enormous increase of vagabondage and mendicaney which, at 


the period under consideration, was the theme of such constant com- 


plaint. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, the popular discontent at 


the agrarian revolution, which was making such rapid progress, became — 
intense. The pamphlets of the time, says Nasse, are filled with it, and — 
the most celebrated preachers zealously inveighed against it as the 


ruling sin of the times. Bishop Latimer, in his famous “ Sermon of the 
Plough,” preached before the court of Edward VI on the 8th of March. 


1549, complains that, where formerly there were dwellings and inhabite 
ants, now there are only the shepherd and his dog. He reproaches the 
nobles, who were among his audience, as ‘ inclosers, graziers, and rent- 
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’ raisers,” who made dowerless slaves of the English yeomanry. Still 
more vehemently did Bernard Gilpin raise his voice against the conduct 
of the gentlemen: ‘‘To drive poor people out of their dwellings they 
consider no crime, but say the land belongs to them, and then cast them © 
out of their homes like vermin. Thousands in England now beg from 
door to door who formerly kept honest houses. Never,” said he, 
‘‘ were there somany gentlemen and so little gentleness.” Scory, bishop 
of Rochester, in the year 1551, presented a petition to the King, in 
which he complains that now there are only “ ten ploughs, where for- 
merly there were from forty to fifty.” Two acres out of three have been 
put out of culture, and where his majesty’s predecessors had a hundred 
men fit for service, now there are scarcely halt that number, and those 
in a much worse position. The country population in England would 
soon be “ more like the slavery and peasantry of France than the ancient 
and godly yeomanry of England.” 

The following passage from one of Latimer’s sermons incidentally 
illustrates the condition of substantial English yoemen at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and at the same time serves to show how 
great a change the lapse of half acentury had madein the circum- 
stances of that class: ; 


My father, he says, was a yeoman, and had no landes of his owne, onely he had a 
farme of 3 or 4 pounds by year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozzen men. He had walke for an hundredth sheepe, and my mother 
milked xxv kine. * * * He kept me to schole, or els I had not bene able to have 
preached before the Kinge’s majestie now. He maryed my sisters with five pound, or 
xx nobles a peece, so that he brought them up in godlynes and feare of God. He 
kept hospitalite for his poore neighboures, and some almes he gave to the poore; and 
all this did he of the said farme. Where he that now hath it payeth xvi pound by 
the yeare, or more, and is not able to doe anything for his prince, for himselfe, nor for 
his children, or geve a.cup of drinke to the poore. 


After the accession of the boy-king, Edward VI, the lord protector 
- appointed an extraordinary commission for the redress of the grievances 
attendant upon inclosures, exhorting its members to fulfill the duties 
of their office without any respect to persons, and fearlessly to bring to 
account those who had violated the laws of Hefry VIII for the mainte- 
nance of tillage. ‘A kind of memorial,” says Professor Nasse, ‘has 
been handed down to us of the state of things which was laid before 
the commission by John Hales, one of their most active members. 
These could not be painted in darker colors than they are there de- 
scribed. Ruined dwellings and evicted husbandmen were everywhere 
to be seen; where formerly 12,000 men dwelt, there were now scarcely — 
4,000; sheep and oxen, destined to be eaten by man, have devoured men; 
the defensive power of the country had fallen into danger by depopula- 
tion; the King had been obliged to take into his service foreign troops, 
German, Italiap, and Spanish, &c. He specifies the following five prin- 
cipal heads of grievances: Ruin of villages and agricultural buildings; 
conversion of arable land into pasture; great multitude of sheep; amal- 
gamation of farms; and the failure of hospitality on account of the dis- 
solution of monasteries. He also expressly mentions that inclosures, (in 
themselves,) which every one undertakes himself on his own ground and 
_ Soil, are beneficial to the common good, the question only being of such 
inclosures by which the rights of others suffered, when ‘ houses of hus- 
bandry were pulled down or arable land converted to pasture.’ ” 

These representations, as well as the recommendations. based upon 
them, were barren of results; and Hales complained that the sheep had 
been intrusted to the protection of the wolf. 

“It is no wonder,” says Nasse, ‘that under such circumstances the. 
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- country population Tat pena to apply a remedy themselves. ‘The for- 
-midable insurrection of the peasantry in 1549, in the eastern counties, 

had principally for its object the removal of the inclosures. Similar dis- 

. turbances were frequently repeated at a later period on a smaller scale; 
and even at the end of the sixteenth and commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, insurrections of the peasants occurred in Oxfordshire 
and other places in central England, in order to root out the hedges (lev- 
elers) and to restore the tillage. 
We may learn, also, that. the agrarian revolution progressed under 
Elizabeth, from, among other things, an interesting dialogue, ‘A com- 
pendious or briefe examination of certayne ordinary complaints,’ &e., 
by W.S., gentleman, of London, 1581. In this dialogue, the inclosures, 
as the crying evil of the times, were discussed by different persons—a.— 
doctor, a nobleman, and a farmer. The farmer complains that he and — 
his class are ruined by the inclosures, which raise rents and cause a 
dearth of arable land. He has witnessed in his district, in a circuit of 
less than six English miles, in the last seven years, a dozen plows 
lying idle, and the lands where sixty persons and more bad gained ee 
livin By were Bas oceupied by the cattle of Gnas 

* * 

“ Tt is still very remarkable how ite sucunntate of so many landed 
proprietors just then took place, when that class among them which 
stood in the most unfavorable position in a legal point of view, had . 
obtained a protection at law for their rights of property. | 

‘In spite of this, these copyholders were driven in great, numbers from — 
their rural hides.* When an extraordinary royal commission like that of 
the protector, ordered to inquire into illegal inclosures and the eviction — 
of peasants, could not prevail against the ruling classes, it is very easy 
to conceive that the protection of the high courts of judicature or the 
judges in their circuits could afford little help to the poor small peasant. 
His rights rested on the custom of the manor, which was to be proved 
from the manor-roll, in the possession of the lord of the manor; and a 
copyholder could lose these rights by numerous acts, by which he failed 
in his obligations toward the lord, or even by acting otherwise than in 
unison with rights established by custom of the manors. The small copy- — 
holders were not in a position to establish such rights before learned 
tribunals when opposed by experienced advocates. Latimer, on this 
account, accuses the judges even of injustice and corruption, (being open 
to pribes ,) and maintains that, ‘in these days gold is all-powerful with 
’ the tribunals, Certainly, also, a time like that under the rule of Henry 
VIII, and the following years, while so great a revolution in chureh and 
State was in progress, could not have been favorable for the support of 
rights which were dependent upon custom. 

‘‘Tt is no part of our task here to follow these movements beyond the 
sixteenth century ; but this much is certain, that however powerfully 
they showed themselves at that time, they only attained their object to 
a limited extent. The official reports concerning the duration of the 
agrarian community up to this century have been already referred to}; 
and it has also been shown that the smaller landed proprietors had cer- 
tainly in no wise completely disappeared in the sixteenth century. 

“The freeholders had, for the most part, maintained their holdings, an 
the copyholders had not nearly all been supplanted or converted into 
leaseholders. Still, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, Cok 
could say, in a well-known judgment, that the third part of Englan 




















* The term hide refers to a quantity of land, he. extent of which is s variously eating 
— ted at from 60 to 100 acres. 
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| consisted of copyhold. But the revolution which then began has con- 


tinued even in our times. Its progress has been sometimes quicker, 
sometimes slower, and gradually the connection which there was at the 
commencement between the two phenomena—inclosures and peasant 
eviction—has been less close; but it still remains unmistakable that, 
among the many circumstances which have caused the complete disap- 
‘pearance of the medieval peasant class, the first and most important 
was the dissolution of the old communities in land. ” 

Admitting that the dissolution of these communities and the estab- 
lishment of separate and independent tillage were essential to the prog- 


‘ress of agriculture, it must still be regarded as a great misfortune to 


the masses of the English people, and, indeed, to England as a nation, 
that this change was not effected without a complete sacrifice of the 
interests of the peasant to those of the noble. : 
It has been shown that the abolition of the feudal relations in Prussia 
was followed by measures expressly designed for the creation of a free- 
holding peasantry, and substantially the same thing occurred in other 
German states. In like manner the emancipation of the Russian serf * 
was accompanied by measures which exhibited at once the humane 
regard of the government for his future well-being and its enlightened 
recognition of the fact that material independence is an essential condi- ' 
tion of true freedom—a condition without which the much-vaunted civil 
liberty of Anglo-Saxon nations may become to millions of the unfortu- 
nate an empty name. ; | 
Jn France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and, indeed, throughout 
the greater part of Europe, the people who cultivate the soil are, for the 


- most part, the people who own it. In England the agricultural laborer 


does not own so much as the hovel in which he dwells. ‘ Theirs,” says 
Mr. Fawcett,t speaking of the members of this class, ‘‘is a life of inces- 
sant toil for wages too scanty to give them a sufficient supply even of 
the first necessaries of life. No hope cheers their monotonous career. 
A life of constant labor brings them no other prospect than that, when 
their strength is exhausted, they must crave as suppliant mendicants 
@ pittance from parish relief. Many classes of laborers have still to 
work as long and for as little remuneration as they received in times 
past; and one out of every twenty inhabitants of England is sunk so 
deep in pauperism, that he has to be supported by parochial relief.” 

In the paper on “ The Land Laws of England,” from which an extract 
has been already given, Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns speaks as follows: 

It is true we commonly hear our agricultural system spoken of as comprehending 
the landlord, the tenant, and the laborer, and so, in a certain sense, it does ; but no one 
who considers the position of the laborer in English agriculture will assert that he has 
any fixed personal tie within the structure—that he stands to it in any relation but 
that of an auxiliary, more or less in demand at different seasons of the year, subject to 
the precarious vicissitudes of that demand; no longer, indeed, as in former times 
adscriptus glebe—free to go and come as he pleases, but without part or parcel in the 
land he helps to cultivate, or any certain abode upon it, near it, or in connection with 
it, for himself or for his family. 

In many respects the people of England are far more fortunate than 
their neighbors on the continent. The insular position of the country 
exempts it from the ravages of war, greatly diminishes the cost of the 
military establishment, and, by warding off external dangers, increases 
liberty at home. Enriched by an enormous commerce and a prodigious 
development of manufacturing industry, and enjoying the blessings of 
free speech, a free press, and a government which is republican in all 


but the name, the middle, classes occupy a truly enviable position; and 





*See note on page 122. +t Economic Position of the British Laborer, p. 6. 
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even the more fortunate of the working men enjoy a very fair degree of 
comfort. But, whatever may be said of other classes of the English 
people as compared with corresponding classes in other counties, no one . 
can seriously compare the condition of the agricultural laborer* of Great 
Britain with that of the peasant proprietor of France or Belgium, who, 
however severe may be his toil, has a home from which no landlord can 
expel and an employment from which no master can dismiss him. The - 
comparative advantages of large and small farms, with a view to econo-' 
my of cultivation, may, perhaps, *be regarded as an open question; but 
to those who regard the state of the people as being of greater moment 
than the state of agricultural industry, no system of land-tenure will 
seem less satisfactory than one which reduces the great mass of the 
tillers of the soil to the condition of hirelings and paupers. 


FROM THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO THAT OF GEORGE III. 


From the causes already referred to, as well as from others that need 
not here be discussed, the circumstances of the working people of Eng- 
-jand during the Tudor reigns underwent a decided change for the worse. 
“In 1495,” says Wade, “ A laborer could purchase with his wages 199 _ 
pints of wheat; in the year 1593, only 82 pints; in 1610, only 46 pints.” 
Eden expresses the opinion that 1 in the sixteenth. century t the consump- 
tion of meat was principally confined to the cities, and that bread com- — 
monly of an inferior quality was the principal diet of the laboring peo-  ~ 
ple. About the year 1576, Harrison wrote that “the gentilitie” com- 
monly provided themselves “ sufficientlie of wheate” for their own tables, 
while their households and their poor neighbors in some shires were 
obliged to content themselves with rye or barley. He adds, “ Yea, and — ? 
-intime ofdearth many with bread made either of peas, beans, or oats, orof | 
all together, and some acorns among, of which scourge the poorest do soon- 
est taste, sith they are least able to provide themselves of better. I will j 
not say that this extremity is oft so well seen in time of plenty as of 
‘dearth, but if I should, I could easily bring my trial. For albeit ‘that > 
there be nfuch more ground eared now almost in every place than hath | 
been of late years, yet such a price of corn continues in each town and 
market that the artificer and poor laboring men is not able to reach it, 

_ but is driven to content himself with beans, peas, oats, tares, and lentils.” 

The following extract from the “ orders, rules, and directions,” issued by 
the justices of the peace of the county of Suffolk in the year 1588, affords 
an example of the food then allowed in houses of correction, and may, — 
perhaps, be regarded as supplying some indication of the ordinary fare 
of the poor: | 

Item. It is ordered, that every person committed to the said house, shall have for 
theire dietis, theis portions of meate and drinke followinge, and not above, (viz:) At — 
every dynner and supper on the fleshe daies, bread made of rye, viii ounces troye 
weight, with a pynte of porredge, a quarter of a pound of fleshe and a pynte of beare, 
of the rate of iiis. a barrell, every barrell to conteyne xxxvi gallands; and on every 
fyshe daie at dynner and supper the like quantitie made eyther of milk.or pease or 
such lyke, and the thurd part of a pound of chese, or one good heringe, or twoe white — 
or redd, accordinge as the keper of the house shall thinke meete. 

Item. Itis ordered that ‘such persons as will applie theire worke, shall have allowance 
of beare and a little bread betwen meales, as the keper of the house shall fynd that he 
doth deserve in his said worke. 


Item. It is ordered, that they which will not worke shall have noe allowance but 
bread and beare only, ‘untill they will contorme themselves to worke. 















*It must be confessed that a large proportion of the unskilled laborers of the town 
and cities are quite as badly off as “the most wretched of the agricultural laborers. 
tTt was probably the latter part of that century which he chiefly had in view. 
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In the reign of Henry VIII bacon appears to have formed a part of 
the regular diet of laborers; and Latimer, in one of his sermons, says it 
“Cis their necessary meate to feede one, which they may. not lacke.” 
Tusser, who died about the year 1580, or 1585, says, 


Good ploughmen looke weekely, of custome and right, 
For rost meat on Sundaies and Thursdaies at night. 


But if roast meat was used by “ good ploughmen” twice a week, it 
seems probable that at the time Tusser wrote meat of some kind, or fish, 
was used as often asoncea day. As late asthe year 1532 the price of beef 
was fixed by act of Parliament * at a halfpenny per pound, and that of 
mutton at three farthings. These rates, low as they now appear, were 
higher than those which had previously prevailed, for we read in 
Stow’s Chronicle that fat oxen were sold for £1 0s. 8d. a head; fat 


calves or wethers for 3s. 4d.; and fat lambs for 1s. ‘ The butchers of 


London,” says Stow, “sold penny pieces of beef for the relief of the 


‘poor—every piece two pounds and a half, sometimes three pounds, for a 


penny ; and thirteen, and sometimes fourteen, of these pieces for twelve 
pence.” Mr. Froude ‘informs us that the act just mentioned was repealed 
in consequence of the complaints against it, but that prices never fell 
again to what they had been. He states, however, that as late as 1570 
beef was sold in the gross for a halfpenny a pound, while in country 
markets a fat goose could be bought for fourpence, a capon for three- 
pence or fourpence, a hen for twopence, and a chicken for a penny. 
But in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign there was a general 
and excessive rise of prices, in consequence of an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of bad seasons. In the year 1587 wheat rose to £3 4s. per quar- 
ter; in 1594 it was £2 16s.; and in 1595 £2 13s. 4d. Blomefield, in his 


' history of Norfolk, states that during the latter year the price of wheat 


at Norwich was £2 per quarter; of rye, £110s.; of barley, £1; of oat- 


meal, £2; of beef, 3s. per stone; of the best sheep, 14s. per capita; of , 


lambs, 5s.; of calves, £1; of fat capons, 3s. 4d.; of pigeons, 3d.; of rab- 
bits, 8d.; and of cheese, 4d. per pound. He adds that in the beginning 


of 1596 prices fell, but says that ‘by reason of a wet May they rose 


again, so that wheat was sold in the market at 28s. a comb in the begin- 
ning of August, but fell to 18s. the same month; and in the month fol- 
lowing all things rose again to such large prices that it was a very hard 
year with the poor.” 

How high these prices were for those times may be better appreciated 
if they are compared with those of the one hundred and forty years 
embraced in Mr. Rogers’s table, from which it appears that the average 


_ price of wheat from 1261 to 1400, inclusive, was only 5s. 103d. per quar- 


ter; that of barley, 4s. 33d.; that of oats, 2s. 53d.; and that of rye, 4s. 
42d. Froude statest that in the middle of the fourteenth century the 
average price of wheat was 10d. per bushel, and that of barley 3s. per 
quarter. ‘‘ With wheat,” he says, ‘the fluctuation was excessive; a 


table of its possible variations describes it as ranging from 18d. the — 
* Quarter to 20s.; the average, however, being 6s.8d. * * * * The 


Same scale, with a scarcely appreciable tendency to rise, continued to 
hold until the disturbance in the value of the currency. In the twelve 
years from 1551 to 1562, although once before harvest wheat rose to the 


extraordinary price of 45s. the quarter, it fell immediately after to 5s. 


4d. Six and eight pence continued to be considered in Parliament as 
the average; and, on the whole, it seems to have been maintained for 
that time with little or no variation.” 





*Statute 3,24 Henry VIII. + History of England, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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The high prices which Blomfield gives as prevailing at Norwich in 
1596 were exceeded in many other portions of the kingdom. At Bris- 
tol wheat sold as high as 18s. and 20s. per bushel and rye at 10s.; and, 
according to an old manuscript chronicle, such was the prevailing dis- 
tress that ‘“‘every alderman and worshipful man, and every burgess of 
this city that was of any worth, was appointed: every day to find with 
victuals at his table so many poor people that wanted work, whereby the 
poor of our city were all relieved and kept from starving or rising.” 

During the same period the prices of a large number of commodities. 
were greatly enhanced by a cause that was artificial in its character, 
namely, the granting of patents of monopoly by the Crown. ‘“ The 
English sovereigns,” says Macaulay,* ‘‘ had always been intrusted with 
the supreme direction of commercial police. It was their undoubted 
prerogative to regulate coin, weights, and measures, and to appoint 
fairs, markets, and ports. ‘The line which bounded their authority over 
trade had, as usual, been but loosely drawn. They therefore, as usual, 


-encroached on the province which rightfully belonged to the legislature. 


The encroachment was, as usual, patiently borne till it became serious. 


- But at length the Queen took upon herself to grant patents of monop- 


oly by scores. There was scarcely a family in the realm which did not 
feel itself aggrieved by the oppression and extortion which this abuse 
naturally caused. Iron, oil, vinegar, coal, saltpeter, lead, starch, yarn, 
skins, leather, glass, could be bought only at exorbitant prices. The 
House of Commons met in an angry and determined mood. It was in 
vain that a courtly minority blamed the speaker for suffering the acts 
of the Queen’s Highness to be called in question. The language of the 
discontented party was high and menacing, and was echoed by the 
voice of the whole nation. The coach of the chief minister of the Crown 
was surrounded by an indignant populace, who cursed the monopolies, 
and exclaimed that the prerogative should not be suffered to touch the 
old liberties of England. There seemed for a moment to be some dan- 


_ ger that the long and glorious reign of Elizabeth would have a shame- 
ful and disastrous end. She, however, with admirable judgment and 


temper, declined the contest, put herself at the head of the reforming 
party, redressed the grievances, thanked the Commons in touching and 
dignified language. for their tender care of the general weal, brought 
back to herself the hearts of the people, and left to her successors a 
memorable example of the way in which it behooves a ruler to deal with 
public movements which he has not the means of resisting.” 

The patents of monopoly, however, were too valuable a source of in- 
come to be overlooked by Elizabeth’s successor, by whom they were 
renewed to be again abolished. Even the exercise of skilled industry 
was hampered by the arbitrary and exclusive regulations of the incor- 
porated guilds and trade companies which monopolized the commerce — 
and industry of the principal cities, and vigilantly guarded their pre- 
rogatives against all trespassers. 

The system of regulating wages by statute, which has been noticed 
further back, was maintained under Elizabeth. An act passed in the 
fifth year of her reign, (A. D. 1563,) recognized the rise of prices which ~ 
had already taken place, and in view of which the wages fixed under © 
Henry VIII had become inadequate to the needs of the laborer. It em- — 
powered the justices of the peace to fix the rates of wages from year te 
year, according to “the plenty or scarcity of the time and other circum-— 


“stances necessarily to be considered.” The following synopsis of its 


* History of England, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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leading provisions, as well as those of two other statutes passed a few 
‘years later, is given by Eden, in the work already referred to: 


The persons affected by it may be divided into three classes: menial servants, labor- 
ers, and apprentices. With respect to the first, all single persons between twelve years 
old and sixty, and married ones under thirty years of age, and unmarried women be- 
tween twelve and forty, not having a visible livelihood, are compellable by two jus- 
tices to go out to service in husbandry or certain specific trades; and no master can 
put away hisservants, or servant leave his master, before the expiration of his term 
without the assent of a justice, nor even at the end of his term without giving a quar- 
ter’s warning. Servants departing from their masters before the end of their term, 
unless upon some reasonable cause to be allowed by a justice, or refusing to serve for 
the wages appointed by the magistrates, are punishable with imprisonment till they 
consent to serve. The givers of greater wages than what were allowed by the statute 
were made liable to ten days’ and the takers to twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 

Laborers and artificers, hired by the day or week, are bound to work, in sum- 
mer, from five in the morning till between seven and eight at night, and in winter 
from daylight till dark; they are allowed the same time for meals as in former stat- 
utes. Artificers are compellable to serve in getting in the harvest. Laborers, who 
cannot procure harvest-work in their own countries, are permitted to go into other 
countries during the hay and corn harvest, provided they carry with them, a testimo- 
nial from a justice of peace. 

The statute enables householders, in time of husbandry, to receive apprentices under 
the age of eighteen to serve till twenty-four years of age by indenture; and the house- 
holders in corporate towns, exercising any art, mystery, or manual occupation there, - 
and all persons elsewhere using the trades specified in the statute, are empowered to 
take apprentices, under certain qualifications, to serve them for seven years, provided 
the term does not expire before the apprentice is twenty-four years of age. ; 

And male children of poor persons, by a subsequent statute, may be apprenticed out 
by the overseers, with consent of two justices, till twenty-four years of age, and females 
till twenty-one, to such persons as are thought fitting. Blackstone remarks that “ gen- 
tlemen of fortune and clergymen are equally liable with others to such compulsion ; 
and that the statutes for the regulation of wages extend only to servants in husbandry, 
it being impossible for any magistrate to be a judge of the employment of menial ser- 
vants, or, of course, to assess their wages.” 


- The first Parliament under James I extended the rating powers of the 
magistrates to the wages of * laborers, weavers, spinsters, and workmen, 
or workwomen, whatsoever, either working by the day, week, month, or 
year, or taking any work at any person’s hand whatsoever, to be done 
in great or otherwise.” An act intended to have a somewhat similar 
effect was passed in the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth, but appears to 
have been inoperative. 

One of the effects of this extension of the power of the magistrates 
was to enable employers in many cases to fix the rate of wages for their 
own workmen. In respect to one branch of business this evil appears 
to have been foreseen ; for it was provided by the last clause of the act 
above referred to, “ that no clothier, being a justice of the peace in any 
precinct or liberty, should be any rater of wages for any weaver, tucker, 
spinster, or other artisan that depended upon the making of cloth ; and 
in case there were not above two justices of the peace within such pre- 
cinct but such as were clothiers, the wages should be rated and assessed 
by the major part of the common council of such precinct or liberty, 


_ and such justice or justices as were not clothiers.” 


Before the close of the reign of James I, (1625,) some amelioration in 
the condition of the working classes had apparently taken place. The 
discovery of America had by this time begun to exhibit its effect in 
Stimulating commercial enterprise, and manufactures had received a 
new impetus in consequence of the ferocious persecutions of Philip IL 
and his lieutenants (particularly the notorious Alva) in the Netherlands, 
which, during the preceding reign, had compelled thousands of indus- 
trious Flemings to seek a refuge in England, where they established the 
manufacture of baizes, serges, and other stuffs, and successfully carried. 


- OD a variety of textile industries. 


. 
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The policy of encouraging ship-building by public poate iad tbeatk coal 
inaugurated under Elizabeth, and under James large sums of money 
were devoted to this object, while the twenty-two years of uninterrupted 
peace with which this reign was favored afforded a rare opportunity for 
the development of the new industries which had taken root. The in- 
crease of capital is indicated by the fall in the legal rate of interest, | 
which during this reign was reduced from 10 to 8 per cent., and what- 
ever may have been ‘the condition of the working classes, that of the 
country at large appears on the whole to have been prosperous. 

The increasing activity of industry, no doubt, diminished the amount 
of pauperism and vagrancy; but the increase of wages which it brought 
with it does not appear to have been equal to the increase in the prices of 
commodities, From a proclamation issued in 1623, directing the purchase 
of wheat, rye, and bafley for storage in. public magazines, whenever these 

grains fell below 32 8., 18s. ., and 16s. per quarter, respectively, it appears 
that these prices were eat that time considered low ; ; and from the Windsor 
table of prices it appears that the average price of middling wheat from 
1606 to 1625 was £1 14s. 1$d. per bushel, (Winchester measure.) Meat was 
- also extremely high in comparison with its price in former times. Mr. 
Birch, in a life of Prince Henry, ‘presented the prices paid for meat by 
the purveyors of the prince’s household, and it appears-that beef was 
33d, and mutton 32d, the pound. This was probably about the year 1610, © 
at which time the wages allowed by the magistrates in a midland county 
to men employed in agricultural labor ranged from 6d. to 10d. a day, 
without board, while women employed 1 in hay- making were allowed sae 
a day without ‘beard. 
__ From a contract for victualing the navy, entered into by King James 
in 1622, the text of which is given in Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera,” we obtain the 
following statement of the fare allowed to common seamen at the time © 
in question, from which some idea may perhaps be formed of the diet 
of the laboring classes: 

Every man’s daily allowance was one pound of biscuit, one gallon of beer, and two 


pounds of beef, with salt, four days in the week; or else, instead of beef, for two of 
the four days, one pound of bacon, or pork salted, and one pint of pease, as heretofore 


hath been used and accustomed ; and for the other three days of the week, one quarter 


_ of stock-fish, half a quarter of a ‘pound of butter, and a quarter of a pound of cheese, 
except that on Friday only one meal of fish, butter, and cheese was allowed. Her- 
rings or other fish, according to the season, were to be provided in lieu of stock-fish. 

The allowance ‘to the contractor was, for every man’s victuals, in harbor, seven- 
pence half-penny, and at sea, eightpence the day. 


In a tract published in 1615, advocating the fitting out of busses* to 
enable the English to compete with the Dutch in the herring fisheries, - 
we find a minute statement of the provisions which the author consid- 
ered necessary for the sustenance of sixteen men and boys on one of 
these vessels for a period of sixteen weeks, together with a statement 
of the price of each commodity. The proposed daily allowance for each 
man or boy was one gallon of beer, one pound of biscuit, half a pound 
of oatmeal or pease, one-fourth pound of butter, one-half pound of Hol- 
land cheese, and as much fresh fish as they could eat. In addition to — 
the above each man or boy was to be allowed 2 pounds of bacon (for 
four meals) per week, and 3 pints of vinegar daily were to be divided ~ 
among the entire number. There was also an allowance of 800 Kentish 
fagots for fuel to last through the voyage. os 

The prices were as follows: Beer, £2 per tun, or 21d. per gallon; bis- . 
cuit, 13s. 4d. per cwt., (of 112 pounds,) or 13d. per pound; oatmeal or 


* The name of a class of fishing-vessels. 





' a lawto whip and brand them, and not provide houses of labor tor them. 
" > * * * * * 
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pease, 4s. per bushel; bacon, 34d. per pound; butter, £1 per firkin, (56 
pounds,) or 42d. per pound; cheese, 24d. per pound; vinegar, £1 per 
tierce, (of 42 gallons,) or 53d. per gallon; faggots, 8s. per 100. 

The wages of the crew were stated as follows: Master or captain, per 
month, £5; two mates, each, per month, £1 4s.; six men, each, per 
month, £1; six other men, each, per month, 16s.; a boy, per month, 6s. 
It should be observed that these wages are high when compared with 
those of agricultural laborers at the same period. 

In forming an estimate of the fare of the common people at the time 
under consideration, it must be remembered that many esculent plants, 
now commonly used, were then but little known, or were confined exclu- 
sively to the tables of the rich. ‘“ Potatoes,” says Eden, ‘ which are | 
now very generally used by the poor in every part of England, where 
fuel is cheap, were, in King James’s reign, considered as a. great deli-— 
cacy. They are noticed among the different articles provided for the 
Queen’s household; the quantity, however, is extremely small, and the 
price is ls. per pound. In 1619 two cauliflowers cost 3s., and sixteen 
artichokes 3s. 4d.; prices which would now be deemed extravagant, but 
they were then regarded as rarities, as they are still* in the remote 
parts of the kingdom. Tea and sugar, which are now to be met with in 
most cottages in the southern parts of England, were still greater rari- 
ties. The latter is, indeed, noticed by many authors even as early as 
the fourteenth century, but continued to be very dear even in James’s 
reign.” . 

From a small pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Grievous Grones for the Poore,” 
published in 1622, it appears that beggary was still a prevalent evil, 
and that the poor laws were not rigidly enforced; for the writer com. . 
pldins that “though the number of the poore do dailie encrease there 
hath beene no collection for them, no not these seven yeares, in many 
parishes of this land, especiallie in countrie townes.” 

During the early years of the reign of Charles I the condition of the 
working classes was much the same as it had been under his immediate 
predecessor; and after the commencmentof thecivil war, as wellas under 
the Protector, the attention of the government was so much engrossed 
With exciting public events as to leave little time for legislation in regard | 
to the interests of the poor. In 1646 there was published a small quarto 
tract, entitled ‘‘ Stanleye’s Remedye: or the way how to reform wandring 
beggers, theeves, highway-robbers, and pickpockets,” in which it was 
argued that the condition of the poor might be greatly relieved “ by the 
means of work-houses in all cities, market-townes, and all able parishes 
in the kingdome.” The following extracts from the concluding portion 
of this pamphlet will serve to illustrate the prevalence of mendicity and 


crime, as well as the summary manner in which the authorities were 


accustomed to deal with these evils: 


The poor may be whipped to death and branded for rogues, and so become felons by 
the law, and the next time hanged for vagrancie, (by an act made in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, of famous memorie,) before any private man will set them to work, or pro- 
vide houses for labor, and stock and materials for them. The public must join their 
shoulders to the work, else it will never be done. bs ; * ¥ * 

To conclude, it is very lamentable that poor rogues and beggars should be whipped, 
or branded according to law, or otherwise punished, because they are begging, or idle, 
and do not work, when no place is provided for them to set them to work. I have ~ 
heard the rogues and beggars curse the magistrates unto their faces, for providing suck 


* 


I make no doubt (most gracious soveraigne!) but it is evident to all men, that beg. 
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* This was near the close of the last century. 
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gary and thievery did neverno more abound within this your realm of England; 
and the cause of this misery is idleness, and the only means to cure the same must be 
by his contrary, which is labor; for tell the begging soldier, and the wandering and 
sturdy beggar, that they are able to work for their living, and bid them go to work, 
they will presently answer you, they would work if they could get it. But if work- 
houses were set up in all able parishes, it will take away all such defensory and usual 
answers, and then it will be tried whether it will work or not. 


There is no doubt that the civil war, which at the time this pamphlet 
appeared had been in progress for several years, occasioned much dis- 
tress among all classes; vet manufacturing and mechanical industry 


had taken root so firmly in the country, that under the commonwealth it - 


was quickly restored to a prosperous condition; and the progressive in- 
crease of capital, as compared with the demand for it, is indicated by the 
fact that in 1651 the legal rate of interest was reduced from 8 to 6 per 
cent. } 

In 1662 there was passed the important statute in relation to settle- 
ments, by which the mass of the laboring poor were practically restricted 
to a residence in the parish in which they were born. Up to this time 
they had been free to seek employment wherever it was to be found, 
only those who were unable or unwilling to work being compelled to 
reside in the places of their settlement, 7. ¢., the places where in case of 
necessity they were entitled to parish relief. But the act of 135 and 14 
Charles II,* provided against the possibility that workmen might at 
some future time become chargeable to the parish by preventing them 
from wandering from their usual places of abode, ‘lest particular par- 


< 


ishes,” says Eden, ‘which, from their situation, their privileges, or other 


circumstances, held out inviting prospects to new-comers, should in the 
end be overburdened with poor.” By this act it was provided “ That 
the residence in a parish necessary in order to procure a settlement 
should be reduced to forty days, and that within that time it should 
be lawful for any two justices of the peace, upon complaint made by the 
church-wardens and overseers of the poor, to remove any new-comer to 
the parish where he was last legally settled, unless he either rented a 
tenement of ten pounds a year or could give such security for the dis- 
charge of the parish where he was living as the two justices should 
deem sufficient.” ; 


‘¢ The law respecting settlements,” says Eden, “unavoidably led to the — 


commission of frauds, both by poor persons who were desirous of obtain- — 


ing settlements, and by the parish officers who allowed them to acquire 
settlements, by a clandestine residence in the parish they came to; it 
was, therefore, enacted by the Ist of James II that’the forty days’ 
continuance of any new-comer should be accounted only from the 
time of his delivering notice, in writing, of the place of his abode and 
the number of his family (when he had any) to one of the chureh-war- 
dens or overseers of the parish to which he should remove; and in or- 
der to prevent parish officers from collusively receiving such notices, 
it was further enacted, by the 3d of William and Mary, that the forty 
_ days’ continuance in a parish should be accounted only from the publi- 
cation of such notice by its being read in the church, immediately after 
divine service, on the Sunday after it was delivered to the overseer. 


While, however, the legislature thus restrained the laboring poor 


from obtaining settlements by a notice, it appointed other ways by which 
a person might gain a settlement without the publication of a notice, 


namely, by being charged to the public taxes and paying them; by exe-_ 


“Although Charles actually ascended the throne in 1660, his reign is officially dated 


from the time of his father’s death in 1649, and the various acts of Parliament are num- — 
bered accordingly. s 
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cuting an annual office in the parish, and serving in it a year; by sery- 
ing an apprenticeship in the parish; by being lawfully hired into any 
parish for a year, and (asa subsequent statute requires) continuing in — 
the same service a twelvemonth. 

As might have been foreseen, the effect of these regulations was to 


- keep large numbers of people in poverty and idleness in their own par- 


ishes, when employment might have been readily obtained in other 
localities, had they been free to go and seek it. This was set forth in 
the preamble to the act of 1697, which provided that if any person com- 
ing to reside in a parish should deliver to the church-wardens or over- 
seers a certificate under the hand and seal of the church-wardens and 
overseers of the parish where he was last legally settled, allowed and 
subscribed by two justices of the peace, he should not be removable 
merely on account of his being likely to become chargeable, but only 
on his becoming actually chargeable, to the parish, when the parish | 
which granted the certificate should be required to pay the expense 
both of his maintenance and removal. It was not, however, until near — 
the close of the eighteenth century that the law was so changed as to 
attord any material relief from the unwholesome and senseless restric- 

tions imposed by the law of settlements. 

Jt does not appear that the reigns of Givers II and his immediate 
successor were unfavorable to the industrial and commercial prosperity 
of the country, however unsatisfactory they may have been in their 
political aspects. In 1662, the second year after the Restoration, the 
revenue from customs amounted to £414,946; in 1688 it had increased 
to £781,987. The intervening period had als so been marked by an in- 
crease in the number of buildings, the consumption of luxuries, and 
other indications of material prosperity. Sir William Petty, in his 
Political Arithmetic, published in 1676, says that the number of houses 
when he wrote was double what it had been forty years before. The 
royal navy had doubled in the same period, and the shipping of New- 
castle had increased fourfold. He also notices the increased imports of 
wine and the general improvement in the style of living. His contem- 
porary, Sir Joshua Child, observes that in 1688 the number of men on 
’ change worth £10,000 was greater than the number worth £1,000 had 
been in 1650; that in those earlier times gentlewomen thought themselves 


- well clothed when wearing a serge gown, in which a chamber-maid in1688 


would have been ashamed to appear; and that, besides the great in- 
crease in clothes, plate, jewels, and household furniture, the number of 
coaches had increased one hundred fold. How far the working classes 
Shared in these improved conditions we are not informed. 

The following classification of the population of England by profes- 
sions, occupations, &c., for the year 1688, is based upon “the estimates of 
Gregory King: 


FAMILIES AND THEIR INCOMES IN 1688. 
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It may not be amiss to present here some extracts from the account ~ 
which Macaulay* gives of the condition of the English working classes ~ 


a few years before the revolution of 1688: ‘‘The great criterion,” says — 
he, ‘‘ of the state of the common people is the amount of their wages, 
and as four-fifths of the common people were, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, employed in agriculture, it is especially important to ascertain what 
were then the wages of agricultural industry. On this subject we have 
the means of arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact for our purpose. — 
“Sir William Petty, whose mere assertion carries great weight, in- ~ 
forms us that a laborer was by no means in the lowest state who re- # 
ceived for a day’s work 4d. with food, or 8d. without food. Four shil-* 
lings a week, therefore, were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agri- 
cultural wages. % 
‘That this calculation was not remote from the truth we have abund- © 
ant proof. About the begining of the year 1635 the justices of War- 
wickshire, in the exercise of a power intrusted to them by an act of 
Elizabeth, fixed, at their quarter sessions, a scale of wages for the | 
county, and notified that every employer who gave more than the au- — 
thorized sum, and every working-man who received more, would be — 
Hable to punishment. The wages of the common agricultural laborer, ~ 
from March to September, were fixed at the precise amount mentioned 
by Petty, namely, 4s. a week without food. From September to Mareh 
the wages were to be only 3s. 6d. a week. 4 
‘“ But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the peasant were very — 
different in different parts of the kingdom. The wages of Warwick- — 
shire were probably about the average, and those of the counties near 
the Scottish border below it; but there were more favored districts. In 
' the same year, 1685, a gentleman of Devonshire, named Richard Dun-~ 
ning, published a small tract, in which he described the condition of | 
the poor of that county. That he understood his subject well it is im 
possible to ener for a few months later his work was pega as. au 
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recommended to the attention of all parochial officers. According to 
him, the wages of the Devonshire peasant were, without food, about 
5s. a week. 
“ Still better was the condition of the laborer in the neighborhood of 
Bury St. Edmunds. The magistrates of Suffolk met there in the spring 
of 1682 to fix a rate of wages, and resolved, that where the laborer was 
not boarded he should have 5s. a week in winter and 6s. in summer. 
‘In 1661 the justices of Chelmsford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
_ laborer, who was not boarded, at 6s. in winter and 7s. in summer. This 
seems to have been the highest remuneration given in the kingdom for 
_ agricultural labor between the restoration and the revolution; and itis 
- to be observed that in the year in which this order was made the neces- 
_ saries of life were immoderately dear. Wheat was at 70s. the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as almost a famine price. * * 
“In the year 1680, a member of the House of Commons remarked that 
_ the high wages paid in this country made it impossible for our textures — 
' to maintain a competition with the produce of the Indian looms. An ~ 
-English mechanic, he said, instead of slaving like a native of Bengal 
for a piece of copper, exacted a shillingaday. Other evidence is extant, 
which proves that a shilling a day was the pay to which the English 
manufacturer then thought himself entitled, but that he was often 
forced to work for less. * 4 s * 
“One of the most remarkable of the popular lays chanted about the 
streets of Norwich and Leeds in the time of Charles the Second may 
still be read on the original broadside. Itis the vehement and bitter 
ery of labor against capital. It describes the good old times when 
every artisan employed in the woolen manufacture lived as well asa ~ 
farmer. But those times were past. Sixpence a day was now all that 
could be earned by hard labor at the loom. If the poor complained that 
they could not live on such a pittance, they were told that they were 
free to take it or leave it. For so miserable a recompense were the pro- 
ducers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and lying down late, 
while the master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became rich by 
their exertions. A shilling a day, the poet declares, is what the weaver 
would have, if justice were done. We may, therefore, conclude that in 
the generation which preceded the revolution, a workman employed in 
the great staple manufacture of England thought himself fairly paid if 
he gained 6s. a week. * * * * * 
“It seems clear, therefore, that the wages of labor, estimated in 
money, were, in 1685, not more than half of what they now are, and that 
there were few articles important to the working-man of which the price 
was not, in 1685, more than half of what it now is. Beer was undoubt- 
edly much cheaper in that age than at present. Meat was also cheaper, 
but was still so dear that hundreds of thousands of families scarcely 
knew the taste of it. In the costof wheat there has been very little 
change. The average price of the quarter, during the last twelve years 
_ Of Charles II, was 50s. Bread, therefore, such as is now given to the 
‘inmates of a workhouse, was then seldom seen, even on the trencher 
of a yeoman or of a shopkeeper. The great majority of the nation lived 
almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats. 
“The produce of tropical countries, the produce of the mines, the pro- 
_ duce of machinery, was positively dearer than at present. -Among the 
commodities for which the laborer would have had to pay higher in 
_ 1685 than his posterity now pay were sugar, salt, coals, candles, soap, 
_ Shoes, stockings, and generally all articles of clothing and all articles of 
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bedding. It may be added that the old coats and blankets would have 
been not only more costly, but less serviceable than the modern fabrics.” 
Mr. W. T. Thornton, in his work on “ Labor,” published in 1869, takes 
issue with Macaulay in respect to the advantages which, according to ” 
the latter, the modern English workman possesses over the workman > 
who lived in the last days of the Stuarts. In support of his view hecites 
‘that most minute, careful, and comprehensive of inquirers,” Daniel 
Defoe, whose description may be taken as applying to the early years of 
the eighteenth century. ‘It is curious to observe,” says Mr. Thorn- 
ton, ‘how, item by item, as if of malice aforethought, he disproves the 
whole of Lord Macaulay’s proofs. 
‘Although in Yorkshire, and generally in the Bishoprick of Durham, 
a laborer’s weekly wages might, he says, be only 4s., in Kent, and several — 
of the southern and western provinces, they were 7s., 9s., or 10s. Often 
when he (Defoe) had wanted a man for work, and had offered 9s. a week 
to sturdy varlets at his door, he had been told to his face that they could — 
get more by begging, and ‘once,’ says. he, ‘I put a lusty fellow.in the 
stocks for making the experiment.’ Again, he represents himself as 
habitually paying six or seven men together on a Saturday night, the 
least 10s., and some 30s., for work, and he mentions one man who for 
several years gained of him from 16s. to 20s. a week by his handiwork at 
the ‘mean, scoundrel employment of tile-making,’ Turning to manufac- — 
tures, he says nothing was more common than for journeymen weavers 
to earn from 15s. to "308. a W eek; and he appeals to silk-throwsters, 
whether they were not in the habit of giving 8s., 9s., and 10s. ‘to blind — 
men and cripples to turn wheels.’ Then he speaks of ¢ the difficulty of | 
raising soldiers, the vast charge the kingdom was at to officers to pro- 
cure men, the many little and not over honest methods used to entice them 
into the service ;’ and all this he explains by the ease and plenty in which 
Englishmen lived. If, he argues, they had ‘ wanted employment, and 
consequently bread , they would have carried a musket rather than starve, 
and have worn the Queen’s cloth, or anybody’s cloth, rather than go_ 
naked and live in rags and want ;’ ‘put he that could earn 20s. at an easy, 
steady employment, must be mad or drunk when he ‘lists for a soldiga 
to be knocked on the head for 3s. 6d. a week.’ 
‘True, the high wages that prevailed were not always turned to the ‘| 
best account. They were higher here than in any other country in the _ 
world, but whereas a Dutchman with 20s. a week would be sure to groy ‘ 
rich and to leave his children in very good condition, an Englishman 
‘could often but just live, as it was called,’ might, perhaps, ‘ hardl} | 
have a pair of shoes to his feet, or clothes to cover his nakedness, and — 
might have his wife and children kept by the parish” But then this 
was caused entirely by the extravagant humor of our poor people in eat 
ing and drinking, for they ‘ate and ‘drank, but especially the latter, three | 
times as much in value as any sort of foreigners of the same dimensio nS 
in the world’ Ifit had not been for the ale-house, every one might | 
have lived comfortably, for it was incontestable that there was ‘more 
labor than hands to perform it,’ and that the ‘ meanest labor in the nation 
afforded the workman sufficient to provide for himself and his family? 
‘¢ Not even Macaulay’s eloquence and ingenuity can countervail thes 2 | 
sturdy affirmations of Defoe, which place beyond dispute that there has 
not, since the earlier writer lived, been any such marked or general rise 
of money wages as the other ima oined, Besides, money wages a century 
or two ago werevery far from representing so accurately as at present the 
sum total of their recipient’s resources. Among the proceedings, le 
or other, which, with whatever motive instituted, have, together wil 
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“many beneficial results, had the baneful one of utterly divorcing the 


English laborer from the soil, the most efficacious have been inclosure 
bills, which did not come much into fashion until the middle of George 
Il’s reign.* Previously, whoever wished to build himself a cottage, 
might, without much objection, squat himself down on one of the many 
tracts of neglected land which, scattered about on every side, then made 
up a full fourth of the whole area of the kingdom; while the ease with 


which rent-free dwellings were thus obtainable, necessarily lowered the 


trent of other dwellings of a similar class. Laborers, consequently, in 
rural districts had to pay little or nothing for lodgings, and no small 


portion of their board also was procurable on equally easy terms. 


“The peasant’s garden, cribbed probably, like the site of his cottage, 
from the waste, supplied him with roots and herbs; on the adjoining 
common he had grazing for a cow and a few sheep, as well as for pigs 
and poultry; some neighboring wood or heath furnished him with fuel 


for the gathering, and he was lucky if he lived too far from a meer or 


marsh to allow of his catching an occasional eel or mallard, as well as 
the ague. It may be that where he once fed a flock of geese, is now an 


_ orchard rich with apple blossoms; and that the fen in which he snared 


_ wild fowl, has long since been drained and divided into corn-fields and 


turnip-fields ; that the moor where he cut turf among the furze bushes, 
is now a meadow bright with clover, and renowned for butter and cheese. 
But of whatever advantage such transformations may be to the country 
at large, to the poor countryman they have been of less than no advan- 
tage at all. His share of the gain resulting from them is a miserable 
set-off against his concomitant loss, for what he has gained is simply 
access to shops and markets, stocked more abundantly than before from 
the augmented produce of the improved land, while what he has lostis 
all that the same land would have yielded if left in a state of nature. 
It was by supplemental aids derived from land in that state that the 
Yorkshire hind, when earning no more than 5s.a week in money, was 
nevertheless enabled, as we are expressly told he was, to live much bet- 
ter than working-men in any of the manufacturing countries of Ger- 
many, France, or Italy. When this was the case in Yorkshire, where. 
labor was cheapest, it is very certain that in Kent and Sussex, and in 
the southern counties generally, where agricultural wages were on an 
average twice as high as in the north, and were supplemented in the 
same manner, the condition of the laborers in husbandry cannot have 
been one which their successors have any reason to look back to with 
contempt.” 

The apparent discrepancies between Macaulay’s conclusions and the 
Statements of Defoe may, perhaps, be explained in part by an actual im- 
provement in the condition of the working-classes having taken place 
between 1685, the year to which Mr. Macaulay’s description refers, and 
1704, the date at which was published the pamphlet from which Mr. 
Thornton has quoted.t Mr. Rogers, in the work heretofore mentioned, 
Says that the mass of the people recovered to some extent during the 





*Mr. Thornton does not here bring in question the great inclosing movement of the 
sixteenth century. The later inclosures by act of Parliament are a different matter, 


_ though contributing largely to the same result, namely the monopoly of the soil by the 


: 


aristocracy. Macaulay says that the number of inclosure acts passed since the accession 
of George II to the throne exceeds four thousand, and that the area inclosed under the 
authority thereby conferred exceeds, on a moderate calculation, ten thousand square 
Miles. The inclosure of this area was doubtless a desirable thing in itself, but this 


Might surely have been accomplished without taking it away from the people to an- 


: nex it to the estates of the nobility. 


t Giving alms no charity. 
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seventeenth century from the depression into which, from various causes, — 
they had fallen during the sixteenth, and that they ‘‘had a golden age 
during the first half of the eighteenth. ” Whether they had attained a _ 
condition which warranted this description as early as 1704 may, indeed, — 
be doubted; but that their circumstances were better than they had been ~ 
at the close of the reign of Charles II is quite probable. The war with © 
France which followed the accession of William III to the throne in 1688 . 
occasioned a considerable falling off in external trade, the amount of ship- 
ping clearing outwards from En glish ports having declined from 285,800 
tons in 1688 to 174,791 tons in 1696, while the value of merchandise eX- 
ported fell in the same period from £4,086,089 to £2,729,520. This de- — 
cline in commerce was, however, accompanied with increased activity — 
in a number of domestic industries. This was the case in the manufac- — 
ture of copper and brass, silk, and the finer descriptions of glass, which ~ 
latter had up to that time been chiefly imported from France. A sword- 
blade company which had settled in Yorkshire, established a prosperous” 
business, and so great was the improvement in the manufacture of ~ 
men’s hats, previously imported in large numbers from Normandy, that ~ 
the English article soon excluded its foreign competitor, than which it — 
was at once better and lower in price. These and other improvements 
in manufactures were largely promoted by the influx of French refugees 
which followed the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685. The in- - 
tolerant bigotry of Louis XIV drove from his kingdom nearly half a 
million of his Protestant subjects,* who were among the most indus- 
trious, enterprising, and intelligent of the population. Consisting largely — 
of manufacturers and skilled artisans, they carried their experience, — 
skill, and artistic taste, as well as a large amount of capital, to the sev- 
eral countries of Protestant Europe in which they found refuge. It is” 
believed that not less than fifty thousand of them settled in England. | 
Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV, states that a part of the suburbs of 
London (Spitalfields) was peopled entirely with French manufacturers’ 
of silk, while thousands of French refugees, engaged in other industries, — 
established themselves in the suburbs of Soho and St. Giles. Others, 
he says, carried to England the art of making crystal in perfection, - 
which for that same reason was about this same time lost in France.s 
Anderson, in his History of Commerce, (Vol. I, page 569) estimates 
the amount of capital, in money and effects, brought into the toring | 
by these immigrants at an aggregate of three million pounds sterling, 
and says: “To the French refugees England owes the improvement of 
several of its manufactures of slight woolen stuffs, of silk, linen, paper, | 
glass, and hats, (the last two since brought to perfection by’ us.) The silks _ 
called & la mode and. lustrings were entirely owing to them; also bro- 
cades, satins, black and colored mantuas, black paduasoys, ducapes, | 
watered tabbies, and black velvets ; also watches, cutlery-ware, clocks, | 
jacks, locks, surgeons’ instruments, hardware, toys, &c.” ‘ 
The peace of “Ryswick, negotiated in September, 1697, was quickly _ 
followed by evidences of increased prosperity. The improvements which _ 
had been made in manufactures, and the new industries introduced, now 
co-operated with a revived commerce to produce an era of increased in: _ 
dustrial activity. In 1697 the merchandise shipped from English port 
amounted to only £3,525,907. During the first three years of peace 1 
averaged £6, 709, S81 per annum. The increased activity of interné 
traffic may be in part inferred from the great increase which occurred in 
the use of the mails. During the eight years of the war the revenue of 
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*The number has been variously estimated at from three hundred thousand to o 
million. 
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_ the post-office amounted to only £67,222 per annum. Its annualrevenue 
during the first four years of peace averaged £82,319. Among other. 
causes of the improved condition of trade have been mentioned the re- 
coinage of the silver, with the withdrawal of debased coin, the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of England in 1694, the enlargement of the bounds 
of religious toleration, and the augmented confidence in the future 

_ which arose from a more definite settlement of the political constitution 
of the kingdom. 

The reign of Anne, extending from 1702 to 1714, was distingnished 

_ for the successful military campaigns of the famous Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Out of the entire period, only two years were years of peace. — 
It does not appear, however, that the activity of internal trade and in- 
dustry was interrupted; and though foreign commerce may have lan- 
guished for a time, it did not suffer as it had done during the preceding 

_Teign. Itwas more seriously crippled during the earlier years of the 

reign of George I, under whom England was successively involved in 
petty wars with various states which had sheltered the pretender to the 
British throne. There are evidences, however, that the country was in 
& prosperous condition. The taxes yielded increased revenues ; money 

+ was abundant; the government seldom borrowed at a higher rate than 
4 per cent., and at the close of George’s reign in 1727 the market ‘rate 
of interest was but 3 per cent. The abundance of capital did not fail to 

‘arouse the cupidity of the speculator, and it was during this period that 
the famous South-Sea bubble expanded and collapsed. 

The following brief account of the condition of the country during 
the reign of George II (1727 to 1760) is given by John Wade in his his- 
tory of the middle and working classes: 


Of tke thirty-three years of this king’s government, only thirteen were years of 
war; the remainder of peace, prosperity, and great internal improvements. Ship- 
ping increased; agriculture, commerce, and the manufacturing arts flourished. 
nder numerous inclosure acts, the waste lands were reclaimed; new roads were 
opened and old ones improved; bridges were erected, and numerous rivers widened 
and deepened for facilitating internal communication; vast quantities of corn were 
annually exported. The balance of payments in return for the excess of exports in 
grain and other commodities kept up the circulation almost without the aid of a paper 
currency ; commercial interest ran steadily at 3 per cent. The prices of the public se- 
curities rose above par, so that ministers were enabled to reduce the annuities, by 
_ offering the usual alternative to the creditors, of either the payment of the principal, 
or the acceptance of a lower rate of interest. 
_ The activity of national industry and abundance of capital are evidenced by the ex- 
tent of local improvements, especially in London and Edinburgh. In London no 
fewer than eight new parishes were erected between the Revolution and the end of 
reign of George II. An act had passed in Queen Anne’s reign for the building of 
fifty additional churches in the metropolis. The extension of commerce and manutac- 
tures caused a great addition to the population in the chief seats of industry and enter- 
bee in the country—in Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Frome. One source of the general prosperity was the growing importance 
and increasing tempations held out by the colonies of North America. Already the 
New World had become the land of refuge and of hope to the needy and adventurous 
| both from England and the continental states. In one year, that of 1729, there emigrated 
_ to the single province of Pennsylvania no fewer than 6,208 persons, of whom, as in the 
existing stream of emigration, the great mass were Irish, forced into exile, as at pres- 
ent, by high rents and destitution. 


. In the following paragraph Mr. Wade mentions a few of the leading 
improvements in agricultural industry introduced during the first half 
| of the eighteenth century : 


| In 1710 the winnowing-machine was introduced from Holland, and about the 
Same time the thrashing-machine began to be used in the northern parts of the 
“shana. In 1732 the celebrated Jethro Tull commenced his experiments on. his 
| farm in Berkshire, but thirty years elapsed before they excited much practical atten- 
' -o > 
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tion and before the more valuable parts of his system began to be adopted by intelli- 
gent agriculturists. He introduced the drill-husbandry and recommended the substi- 
tution of labor and arrangement in the place of manure and fallow in the culture of 
land. A rotation of crops and the cultivation of turnips, clover, and potatoes in the 
field became more general. That agriculture was extending is shown by the course of 
legislation. More land was demanded for cultivation. In the belligerent reign of Will- 
iam III not a single act was passed for the inclosure of wastes or the draining of 
marshes. In the equally fighting reign of Anne there were only two inclosure-acts, 
but in that of George I the number was twenty-six, and in the thirty-three years’ 
reign of George II two hundred and twenty-six were passed.* 
The period under consideration witnessed the birth of a number of 
those inventions which, after successive improvements, were destined 
_ to effect a revolution in most of the industrial arts. The revival of Greek 
learning had brought to the knowledge of modern scholars certain 
ancient applications of the power of steam which, trifling as they were, 
contained the germs of those stupendous applications of the same force 
with which we are now familiar. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the subject had occupied the minds of anumber of mechanicians, 
and in 1663 the Marquis of Worcester, in his ‘‘Century of Inventions,” 
announced that he had invented and constructed a steam-machine, by 
means of which he could raise a column of water to the height of forty 
feet. This was improved upon by Savery a few years later, and in 1690 
the piston, in @ rude form, was devised by Dr. Dennis Papin. In 1705 
Thomas Newcomen patented an engine which gradually came into very 
general use for pumping water out of mines, and which, after successive — 
improvements by Potter, Beighton, Smeaton, and others, formed the 
basis for the famous inventions of James Watt, the first of which was 
patented on January 5, 1769. 3 
In the year 1738 Mr. John Kay, a native of Bury, in Lancashire, then 
residing at Colchester, one of the seats of the woolen manufacture, sug- 
gested a new mode of throwing the shuttle, by the use of which a weaver © 
was enabled to turn out nearly twice as much cloth as he could before. — 
In the same year a patent was taken out by Lewis Paul for spinning — 
cotton or wool by the aid of rollers; and although his machine was un- — 
successful in practice, it contained the principle subsequently developed © 
by Arkwright in the spinning-frame, which he patented in 1769, within | 
a few months of the time when Watt obtained his patent for the engine, 
in conjunction with which the new devices for spinning were soon to 
work such wonders. t | 
These and other inventions of the same period did not begin to pro-— 
duce their great effects upon manufacturing industry until near the close 
of the century ; but they are evidences of the intellectual energy that: 
marked the period now under consideration, and of an industrial activity — 
which taxed to the utmost the modes of production then in use, ch 
stimulating inventive genius to those efforts that were soon to achieye 
such magnificent triumphs. . 
The growth of the cotton-manufacture between 1697 and 1764 is illus- 
trated by the following table, showing the quantity of cotton-wool im 
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* That the large number of inclosure-acts passed during these two reigns is an evi- 
dence of the flourishing condition of the country at the time may readily be admitted; 
but we need not, therefore, infer that the permanence of this condition was promoted 
by the measures in question. To bring the common lands under cultivation was obyi- 
ously a means of increasing the aggregate resources of the country. To annex them to | 
the great estates of the nobility was not the way to make their cultivation most com> | 
ducive to the welfare of the masses of the working people. -s. 

+ The spinning-jenny was invented by Hargreaves about 1764, and patented in 17 
In 1775 Samuel Crompton invented a machine, since known as the mule, which co 
bined the actions of Arkwright’s frame and Hargreaves’s jenny, and in 1785 the powe 
loom was invented by Cartright. é 
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ported to, and the value of cotton goods exported from, Great Britain 
at different times between the years just mentioned : 





| 
\Quantity of cot- len of cotton 


- Years. nar Tee exported. 
: Pounds. | 

a I el 1, 976, 359 £5, 915 
rE tee ree Se ee cc kc talc cscw bcc cennitenceccucaccee: 1, 9&5, 862 23, 253 
I AED UNE CG So Sate wesc vee be cetdeoecensce 715, 008 5, 698 
ESTE EE OE ee ee | 1, 972, 805 16, 300 
ER PL e ieee spew cabs senescent ots eeones ee | 1, 545, 472 13, 524 
te ei nc ad cc tine. vc ns secre veascsccenex’ | 1, 645, 031 20, 709 
EES SESS pee oe Be ee ES fe ee) / 2, 976, 610 45, 986 
ets hee tics Giemianisininn cue ns os sce sndedeccesscercee: 3, £70, 392 200, 354 








It will be seen from these figures that the exports of cotton goods in 
1741 were more than three times as great as they were in 1697; and that 
in 1764 they were nearly five times as great as in 1741.* 

Defoe, speaking of Manchester, in his “ Tour through the Whole Isl- 


lol 9 lard 


and of Great Britain,” published in 1727, says: 


Here, as at Liverpool, and also at Frome, in Somersetshire, the town is extending i in 
a very surprising manner, being almost d: suble what it was a few years ago. * © 
The grand manufacture which has so much raised this town is that of cotton in all ite 
varieties, which, like all our other manutactures, is very much increased within these 
thirty or forty years. 
‘An article in the Daily Advertiser, of September 5, 1739, and which 
was also copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine, says: . 
The manufacture of cotton, mixed and plain, is arrived at so great perfection within 
these twenty years, that we not only make enough for our own consumption, but supply 
our colonies and many of the nations of Europe. The benefits arising from this branch 
are such as to enable the manufacturers of Manchester alone to lay out about £30,000 
a year, for many years past, on additional buildings. ’Tis computed that two thousand 
new houses have been built in that industrious town within these twenty years. 
During the same period considerable improvement took place in the 
manufacture of iron, and before the middle of the century Lord Dudley’s 
plan of smelting iron with coal, instead of charcoal, was successfully 
carried on at various points. The increase of production thus effected 
led to the use of iron for purposes to which it had never before been 
applied, and thus stimulated improvement in other directions. The 
hardware manufacture steadily grew in importance, and Birmingham 
and Sheffield, the chief centers of this industry, rapidly increased in 
wealth and population. The various operations connected with this. 
_ industry were carried on chiefly by hand, but machinery was used in 

the rolling of metal sheets, the stamping of dies, and other processes 
_ Trequiring a greater power than human muscle could apply. In the 





*The growth of the woolen manufacture is indicated by the number of pieces of 
broadcloth milled at the various fulling-mills in the West-Riding of Yorkshire at differ- 
ent dates from 1727 to 1795, inclusive, which was as follows: 





Number of Number of 
Dates. Speen: Dates. pieces. 
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making of nails, an industry which was extensively carried on in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham, it was not uncommon to employ the labor 
of temales, as appears from the following passage in Hutton’s history of 
that town: 

When I first approached Birmingham, in 1741, I was surprised at the prodigious 
number of blacksmiths’ shops upon the road, and could not conceive how the country, 
though populous, could support’ so many people of the same occupation. In some of 
these shops I observed one or more females, stripped of their upper garments, and not 
overcharged with their lower, wielding the hammer with all the grace of their sex. 
The beauties of their face were rather eclipsed by the smut of the anvil. Struck with 
the novelty, I inquired whether the ladies of this country shoed horses, but was an- 
swered with a smile, ‘ They are nailers.” 

It is evident that the growth of these manufactures. and of many 
others which either came into existence, or were greatly improved, during 
the same period, must have reacted powerfally upon agriculture by fur- 
nishing an ample and ready market for its various products. The ad- 
vantages arising from this source appear to have been enjoyed for many 
years by the farmers, and, probably also, to a considerable extent, by 
their laborers, before the landlords, by a general enhancement of rents, 
asserted their claim to the increased pecuniary returns obtained from 
their lands. A neighbor of Arthur Young informed that eminent agri- 
cultural writer, that between 1770 and 1780 an aged relative of his had 
frequently expressed surprise at the rise of rents that was then taking 
place, for during the long period through which his experience extended 
the renewal of leases had been commonly regarded as a matter of course ; 
and father, son, and grandson, in turn had occupied the same farm with- 
out such.a thing as an increase of the rent entering into the thoughts | 
of either landlord or tenant. 

To this fact, in conjunction with the activity of the various industries, — 
the prosperity of the working-classes, during the period in question, was — 
doubtless mainly due; while the raising of rents, the extension of land 
monopoly by the inclosure acts, and the disturbance of industry inci- © 
dent to a period of transition in the methods of production co-operated — 
with war and commercial revulsions to produce that deterioration in 
their circumstances which occurred in the latter part of the century. 
Of the improvement in their condition between the revolution of 1683 
and the accession of George IIL in 1760, an indication is afforded by the 
fact that at the earlier date the use of wheaten bread by the common 
people was mainly confined to a small proportion of the inhabitants of 
the southern counties, whereas, at the later, it was used by about five- 
eighths of the population of England. That the fare of the laboring” 
people was by no means scanty may reasonably be inferred from the - 
treatment of the inmates of work-houses. The following account taken ~ 
from a parliamentary return, shows the expense of maintaining the 
work-house at Saint Giles’s in the Fields for they ear ended April 18, 
1727: fe 
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MOP DARING. oe ow. ee oe pcewee cons see tue omnes es sean 
NEILL. om wc occ cee pacdes cncaics cenu eaceuseladie wiles acs an ae ean 
For. butcher's meat .. 2. oc coisas coc ccd sieldccn ceoces ss ccs ence eee 
POE TIORAA Wn wc c ccncnc canes cece sccawove nsidmalelden ho owid a aletnil anne 
SE MNIEPLTIOT  TICSTIT’ . . oo w7e myo o wre a vcie eine aa oe otek Jn wc on 60 nose 
POOR HINO ooo oo 2 nc cecm nc ccce coc con cewun cinsiniaws 'e='v-o-ec)s aaarntnan 
OE INEE De soba see o> sien cava cn yece cece aden ehidhaiteno on «6s sain 
SMe i LYST SY Wh a Sal St eS i A i) =I kp OI ee 
For shop-Q00d8....- 2. 22-4 coe ene enews coc ae coc cns con ece ten cceneeenn SaaenS 
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Considering the comparatively low price of meat at the time in ques- 
tion,* the amount obtained for the expenditure above given must have 
been quite liberal, while the supply of beer, then worth about 14d. per 
gallon, was large enough to attest the generosity of the managers of the 
establishment, however unfavorably it may impress us in regard to their 
judgment. 

The bill of fare of the inmates of the work-house at Bedford about 
the same time was as follows: 





: | 
Day of week. Breakfast. | Dinner. Supper. 
| 
| 
Sunday....... Bread and cheese ...-. | Boiled beef and suet-pudding...... Bread and cheese. 
Monday ....-.. LT | An ee ae | Cold meat left on Sunday ......... Do. 
Tuesday...... Bread and cheese...... Boiied beef and a little mutton Do. 
and suet pudding. 
Wednesday ..| The sameas Monday..| The’same as Monday....... eee Do. 
Thursday ....| The same as Tuesday.; The same as Tuesday ............- Do. 
oh The same as Monday..; The same as Monday....-......-- Do. 
Saturday ..-.. Bread and cheese..-..-. Hasty-pudding, or milk-porridge..| Broth, or bread and cheese. 





The writer who furnishes this information further says: 


Their bread is wheat dressed down and made into large household loaves by a 
Woman in the house, Their drink is beer, turned in from the public brew-house at 
three half-pence per gallon. The overseers do sometimes put a cow upon the common 
for them; and that nothing may be wasted or lost, they have a pig or two brought in 
to live upon their wash and dregs, and fragments ; which when well grown, is fed and 
killed for the house. They have also a little garden for herbs, onions, &c. 

Mr. Wade states that from 1720 to 1760, there was no material varia- 
tion either in the prices of provisions or the ratesof wages. ‘“ Through- 
out the whole of that period,” says he, “‘ wheat kept steadily at from 32s. 
to 35s. the quarter, which was lower than it had been about the time of 
the revolution. Wages of husbandmen rose a little toward the close of 
the reign of George If, but not those of artificers. According to Mr. 
Barton’s tables wages in husbandry were in 1725, per week, 5s. 4d.; in 
1751, 6s.; in 1770, 7s. 4d.” Eden, however, writing near the close of 
the eighteenth century, expresses the opinion that in most parts of En- 
gland, except in the vicinity of the large towns, the price of labor had 
nearly doubled within the preceding sixty years. 

The following statement shows the expense of maintaining the family 
of an agricultural laborer in 1762, the second year of the reign of George 
Iil . 


Per woek. 
gs. d. 
oon gin aid nig pitas wa kilos edge oman ¥ 9\5' a <'plnged Sbwalee ae ealeeroe 2 6 
ICA, SEU cen Svs 'm Se nam ens 4 #5» ORM Racin cn oe 5 04. Uidib aad 
Beeernrod., CANGICS, Sd., SOAP; 24d... 0. eee cw ewes cee necees Sane Kasse Lene 0° 113 
ET E22. CUOOKS, D0 25 62 oe eds cae cee coed vac cde covetscus seus 0 8 
wPlesh, 6d., rent, 6d., pins, worsted, thread, &c., ld... 22. 2. 2s eee cece ne cece ee ee Lies 
EE IONLOTOI, SNOCS 550.5 ¢onc vn o's smncice sso at onlin sums awed oasihesetieh Eyed 
IIE VIDOIPAT. BDICOS < «oo 3 ~nns soa cee oo scacasa cojencerensetiebaget 0 8} 
Ne cr sald a te ulota a bila fala aja al aleiiine Seldon kw xiaied a weolieaenatee ey emer | 


As these are actual expenses, they indicate the mode as well as the 
cost of living at the time in question. — | 





_ “According toatable published further on, the average price of mutton from 1706 to 
1730, was only 1s. 8d. per stune of 8 pounds, or 24d per pound. In 1740 the same price 
Was paid for beef by the victualing office, and four years later the same meat was pur- 
chased for 13d per pound. 
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The following statement shows the contract-rates of wages at Green- 
wich Hospital in 1760: 


8s. a 
DSAPVENGED, PET OSY «os 0 acca nace e ears cone ode ese +e onne peel 2: 
PeIORIAYVOI, PCr GRY ssa seins a cece es cece cece woce ns 6e ee een eee 2 6 
Mason, per day 2 
Plumber, per day 3m 


The contract-rate of wages for artificers had anderen no change 
from 1729, and continued without variation till about 1795, when they 
suddenly rose from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per day. 


The contract-prices for provisions and clothing in 1760 at the same 
hospital were as follows: 


ee 


wsweee ewer em eer e eee eae eee ea eeee tee ee eee see we ee ee Owe BH TBO OEE EHTS HO 


cS Sg: Bi Se 8a) ae 
PGRIET OWL ev cc consces tees 1 11 6 | Beer, per barrel ..._.. £550(0 . Oman 
Bread, for 138} ounces.......--- PGE | Se | Candles, per dozen pounds.- bd. i.) OF Re 
Bueter, perpound .... ....-.--.0 .0 54 | Shoes, per pair sees Ee 
Cheese, per pound............- 0 0 34 | Coals, per chaldron.......... . ee ee 
Pease, per bushel...............0 3 6 | Stockings, per, pairco.co cs... 0). bie 
Oatmeal,per bushel.........:- 0-4. 0:.)\ Hats, Gach soesee cee eee 0." 2 
mai per bushel .........---... 0 4. 0: | Suitof bending eee ~ Os 4 ee 
Malt, per eat eemeteneceowe L 4 9 | Coateeael eecgme ese be loge 
Hops, per cwt . arate hives a4 LO 0e 


Mr. Haworth ina alnaanen on * the insufficiency of the causes to which 
the increase of our poor and of the poor’s rates has been ascribed,” 
published in 1788, maintained that, for a considerable period prior to 
the time he wrote, the rates of wages had not kept pace with the rise in © 
the prices of provisions. An expensive war had brought an additional — 
debt of more than one hundred millions sterling, and the increased taxes — 
thus occasioned had fallen in part on articles which were necessaries of — 
life, even among the poorest of the people, such as soap, leather, candles, ~ 
&c. Within twelve yearsthe price of these articles had increased one-fifth. 
W heat, in the mean time, had cost the poor man nearly 6s.a bushel; butter 
and cheese had risen three half-pence a pound, and meatapenny. The gen- 
eral increase in the price of these commodities he reckons at one-fifth, or 20 
per cent.,and asks, “Whatadvantage havethey (the working-classes) had — 
to enable them to bear this augmented burden? What advance within 
the last ten or twelve years has been made in their wages? Very little 
indeed; in their daily labor nothing at all, either in husbandry or man-— 
ufactures. In some branches of the latter, by the iniquitous, oppress- 
ive practices of those who have the direction of them, they are at this 
moment considerably lower. The only advantage they enjoy more than 
they did a few years ago is in piece-work.” He thinks, however, that 
while this ‘‘angments the wages of the workmen it shortens the dura- 
tion of their lives, and of their capacity for labor.” Extending his re- 
view to a somewhat longer period, Mr. Howlett says that wheat, “which, 
between the years 1746 and 1765, was only 32s. a quarter, was almost 
from that time to the year 1776, above 45s.” To counterbalance this, 
‘‘the rise in the price of labor was very little, if anything, more than 
twopence on the shilling, except only the money earned by piece- 
work, which, ten or twelve years ago, was not nearly so general as at 
present. 4 ; 

To show the very moderate rise of wages in the south of England 
during the fifty years from 1737 to 1787, he gives the following state 
ment: . 


















Wages per 
1737. 
Agriculture : d. 
Laborers out of doors, in the country ....... Sore —™ lbw 
PUTITORNOES sos canine deen adncus scones cccens neeest ences = amas tsa enn 9 
Laborers out of doors, near great townS.........- ...-..-0.+-: sss ae 16 
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Cloth-manufacturers : ; 
Scribblers..-.-.. NE PETA otc 5 sic aly wm es ews in amie meee Jeb ews cin siebiewip deas og 14 15 


ROPIGME IOI ees eee coc e coos cane wows one oes eee nee ween ene a eve uae e a ald eme oo 15 18 
Women spinners ...-. ate y eo cid on wens uee cd euvikuamaes desea’ 6 7 


The wages of weavers during the same period, he says, had been 
raised “‘about 2d.a day in the coarse trade and nothing at all in the 
superfine.” 
Below are presented a number of tables, extracts from old accounts, ~ 
official orders, &c., illustrating the rates of wages and the cost of living 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : 


WAGES AND PRICES FROM 1596 To 1796. 


TABLE I.—Showing the wages of servants, laborers, and artificers in the county of Chester as 
jixed by the justices of the peace of the said counts ¥, at the said city of Chester, in the thirty- 
eighth year of the retgn of Queen Elizabeth, (A. D. 1596.) 




















2 
2 be Aad tact dk 





; . Wages by 
Wages by the year. the day, 
Occupatiun. / 
With meat Bhi With meat 
and ‘drink. cin and drink, 
aaa, ie S d. | &. 8. d. 
ee tee ea alee aie)la ss dine acne a sess cee cwsadscmaceans 1118 5 00 002 
SEMIN eee ek onde e rs cnc d even anes teens wows nccscannecens 2 00 5.10 0 Qh 
Plowwright (oe os tosoubdised SSA Se ae eee 1100 5 00 2 
ee iene gienmnaetsnn--ue-- 134 5 100 3 
ETRE Serene i cieia' aie sn sisic sacs cle wesc secs s-ntaace duce 213 4 513 4 4 
LGM aa eitavocs wo se. ok. sata ct cccaccncsnascsecccnncnss 1 00 3 100 1 
eta Pe ra i = io ais acne sil 5 «sass 5 a iw pice ete saie ends 1100 400} 2 
ETA Mea adn ns sss cccnwe ness ccasscccnsevasecss> TO 5 00 4 
re RES a ladaio ec tade ts ope kaa s tele aenee 1 00 5 00 
Ee Reh cs oan < 55 =o oma ane a cnce awe es as aoe 1 80 4100 
eo oo. vont ase cesccceccccsneccecs 1°30 4 68 
i L080 400 
S60 4100 
150 313 4 
1 60 4 00 re 
1100 4 00 
100 4 09 1 
16 0 3.00 1 
1 80 3 13 4 if 
1100 4 00 2 
1100 4 00 2. 
Ly 6-0 3 13 4 if 
134 400 1 
100 4 00 1 
1 10 0 4 00 2 
100 3 13 4 | 14 
1 68 3134 14 
1 30 3 100 1 
CP ey 4 00 2 
they 3 at 4 00 1 
1.00 313 4 | 24 
16 0 3100 Zt 
1 00 3 10 0 14 
+ GL8 3 16 0 1 
heieG 4100 1} 
1 50 4 00 1 
Spurriers 1 50 4 00 1} 
Cap-makers 1 00 3 100 2 
Hat-maker 1100 4100 2 
1.8.0 4 00 2 
Te Og 3.100 2 
15 0 3 10 0 1 
1 68 3100 i 
2 OrO 3 50 1 
2 00 4 00 3 
PUN cae Gade din ks Canis n ana wasn sacs ane neN muh: ah anavadoanl eepewarae en 4 
Ie ete ocak Cnn Gina ceuahwaenc veo Gaudenyoed es cb fs wade «chee tolaeazouasue ab 4 
litt eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ne ee a a a ee ee 2 
4 
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TABLE II.—Showing the wages of servants, laborers, and artificers, as 
jixed by the justices of the peace at Okeham, in the county of Rutland, on 
the 28th day of April, 1610. 


Wages per 
annum, 
c,d. 
A bailiff of husbandry, having charge of a plow-land, at least............ ede) 
A man-servant for husbandry of the best sort, who can sow, mow, thresh, 
make arick, thatch and hedge the same, and kill a hog, sheep, or calf... 2 10 0 
A common servant of husbandry, who can mow, and cannot expertly make 
a rick and thatch it, nor kill and dress a hog, ‘sheep, OF O91) .ectar eaten 2.0. a 
A servant who can drive, plow, pitch, cart, and thresh, but cannot igs ee! 
RW EUTACLURIAG IVs owns ots oc staves ce dece bos cce ee ce case pee en ne je 
BsDOyv MmnGCr SIxteen yeaTs Of AE... 20h... ven een tcc ew eee ee enn me 1 0 90 


WAGES OF WOMEN-SERVANTS. 


A chief woman-servant, who can cook, bake, brew, make malt, and oversee 


BPMBCIBOL VAIS ..2 5 wok cece es ccc cee ceccns boas essen anee ne eels 16-8 
A second woman-servant of the best sort, who cannot dress meat nor make 

fare, WUb CAN DTEW, GC 2. 205. cc ence cence ccemsenenb ene een ee 1 63 
A “mean or simple woman-servant,” who can do only out- work and drudg- F 

Be wb scinwclce seme soccer ce apoc bec cee bee ens bin hike eet nase 0 16 
Aveic tinder sixteen years Of A960... ... wo. ces v0ccnsennweu eens assem eustaene 0 14.0 


WAGES OF MILLERS. 


A chief miller, who can “expertly beat, lay, grind, and govern his mill”... 2 6 
mepommon miller, who cannot, &C.... 206. o-cance= enemies es Seeeie ee eee de AD 


[o ohaw) 


WAGES OF SHEPHERDS. 
A chief shepherd, who is skillful in the ordinary of his cattle, winter and © : 


BP EDINOD ih o'c nino snie pu ecm aeswepecce socces sence ste eiehye eaten 1. 105 
MeeOMINON BNEPRETC oo. oe mead nee ees comneticncsea/s ee seh neem Is ae 


WAGES OF MOWERS AND HARVEST-FOLK. 







‘ With- 
Occupations. yi out 
meat. 
d. d. 
Avmower by the day... 25.6. cee etecs ces cct se bccelcceue senna 5 10 
A Man Teaper.....- ssn alan bh mais = eos bm cele’ rey oes yi n'y naan 4 8 
MEWOMIAN TOAPOY, ... nwecdemeccep vcenasinpuccesngwen cose sek ann 3 6 
MATS DAYINRKOD .50cta lee one bine cee mee wee sus ses)s cs on 06 omen 4 8 
mevOMaAN Hhay-MAKer .. wees cocass sence seen cndaus covnce wah eee 2 5 
meouower Ol SCythes,. 220. l se use; ccewlicaes cess aheaonen escent 3 6 
meraner Of barley and peas... . 2s... 2. ee ce conn teccce esse ccna 3 6 
MERE a 2 cca pt alc bccs vue ae sicns «apa Wnkise thiche ss + sms x2 een 4 8 
POT Oe bap c'ne adcapa con nasincs Mak hen 6 tbe t pies ahs 5e tenn 4 8 
Every other laborer not before set down, (harvest excepted,) shall 
have from Easter to Michaelmas.........-2. -n-cee secececnes cee 3 7 
And afterward, every such laborer sha}l have from Michaelmas 
SEE slic = oie 0b cwriesc es - Ey ey ee ey 2 6 
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WAGES OF ARTIFICERS AND THEIR APPRENTICES. 


to Michaelmas. 








From Michael- 
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mas to Easter. 


meat. 


-—-_--ooooo | 


AW LW LU PLOLOE BAe Bw 


As 








| 
From Easter 
Occupations. | 
; With- ; 
With Baie With 
meat. | eat. 

0 a a J Ee eee ee ee ee | 

| | 
donators tas 
Te Ge sted 2 
Somers apprentice, per day.........--...----..--- 4 | 8 
NOE 9 ee 6 | 12 
eewaetrne, Der OAy. 22. 625.2. 62+ -.- 6-2-2 2 --- elo Pasa 
ee ee eee ae ee | 5 | 9 
During icon, per day.........-.-.-..-...--..--- Pane | 9 
siorse-collar-maker, per day....-......2.----.--.-- GssehrerLO 
Se eM OL UBY. 00. . 522. ee Stee ee ee eee | 8 | 12 
ES eat aa 
Master carpenter, per day....... eo a areas Nae | 
Expert carpenter, per day....-......-2...--+..--- a ae 
Carpenter’s apprentice, per day...........---..... 3 7 
EE Es 5 9 
Bricklayers apprentice; per day .....-.-.......--- 3 7 
een eA tor, Dor Cay... .-.)---.--/..--.----...--- 5 10 
Tiler or slater’s apprentice, per day.......-..-.-.. seen 7 
EEE EES Oia tie ties bae 
ES EE ee ee eee Bee 
Tailor, per day anh 8 

| 


With- 


—————————— 


te 





It appears, by the high constable’s catalogues of persons hired under 
the statutes from 1626 to 1634, that the rate of wages for servants 


‘above given was then complied with. 


TABLE III.—Showing the wages of artificers, laborers, and servants as fixed by the justices of 


the peace at Chelmsford, in the county of Essex, on the 8th of April, 1651, “ according to 
the true meaning of a statute made in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
having a special regard and consideration to the prices at this time of all kinds of victuals 


and apparel, both linen and woolen, and all other necessary charges wherewith artijicers, 


laborers, and servants have been more grievously charged than in times past.” 





By the day | By the day 
from March | ‘from Sep- 





By the whole 
year. 


bea 
Oo 


a 


to Septem- tember to 
ber. March. 
Occupations. =—|——————_ 
=p 
SE | SE | 22 g 5 
nde) PR ea 
Pe | 54/24 |)E4 
{ 
a. d. d. da. 
is coc ecsonsecredecnsdonescencs 12 18 10 16 
SEMEL ENOGON .... 2. nnn nn ncnnenncccncens ven=e= 10 17 8 14 
Master mason’s servants and apprentices, above the 
age of fourteen and under eighteen .....-..----------- 4 10 3 7 
I oso. nn ne ncnccvcneneccsohre-s--- 12 18 10 16 
A master carpenter, journeymen, and servants, above 
eighteen and under twenty-four years.........-------. 8 14. 6 12 
A master oer servants and apprentices, above 
fourteen and under twenty-four years ....--..-.------ 6 12 6 10 
ne ok ein, shan mierreaciues 10 16 8 14 
wm Master Bawyer’s laborer .........-.-c-ceeececeeeoceeee 8 8 12 
nc onc waacacnccicacdccnccearsesccever 8 g 12 
Rivers of pale and clap-board and laths .........-.-.--- 10 18 8 16 
i 6 ccaiicise hand dine nan nigh Soe aen's 12] 18| 10| 16 
10 18 8 16 
10 16 6 14 
16 24 12 16 | 
101 18 g| 14] 


cooocococorn 


coococoococeoco co oo oof 


eqooceoceceo oc oo oo’ 
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TABLE III.—Showing the wages of artiflcers, laborers, and servants, §:c.—Continued. 





Occupations. 
SRO OIOUCHOE oy bas tediceidedcoasteeteiseeedeeleousss 
POUL OLG Gletteseite estate dc eineiikei ns sine ie ete oeis.cuw aes 
PAWN SUOTUCA LC GL sihls ini du jalcisiois wiepattn is biaie'a.s <\e oie eja'n = Seeiyece 
Pee OT. PVOTINE DY UCO ssc vewn css cecscnbeccuaeveccés 
ARCOM A KONE os sk ecdsite St vmens scby vee eciccsseaes 
A master joiner or carver .....-.....-- Jodeci see ee ae 


A master joiner or carver’s servants and apprentices, 
above eighteen and under twenty-four years.....-...- 
A master joiner or carver’s servants and apprentices, 
above fourteen and under twenty-four years........-. 
A master bricklayer, tiler, plasterer, and shingler.....:. 
Second bricklayers, tilers, and slaters, above sixteen 
and under twenty-four years... 22.9. - se ssesecseeenn- 
Their servants and apprentices, above twelve and under 
PMP DV CLOUT GY OALS fas cclet a cice ce tiale vieic an oe aioe = tN ale 
Brick and tile makers, burners of wood, ashes, and lime. 
heir servants and laborers.......-2---<-..-66-c.s-eten- 
MMM DELIA GVO ATION. cote cunisbits tase owelscm cs enemas 
Their servants and apprentices, above fourteen and un- 
MGeGWORTY-fOUT FORTS 2656.5 05 20255. ois ees enleedawe es 
Nias hOL GHATCNOTA tra cca. saw ecs kd eee ce kioeeicciece cece weuues 
PU CRTIOD LY ANUS see sane noe eine eae eine eee ease wlan cesoag 
Woodcutters, ditchers. hedgers, thrashers, and all other 
common laborers, (the time of harvest excepted)...... 
GHMers OL COLMAN AN Oal ss. 5 04.28 hoes o's wgetem es csinee sae 
Knackers, collar-makers, and armorers ..............--. 
PAM O NUSUANGIY: chs aelais ln ele wire a ae win ole «lca Sdiciale cle ae 
A chief hind, best plowman, carter, shepherd, or neat- 
ECE ee tiie eat ttae a ae cael ae Nee ae Hovis aaa oo ere ee 
The second hind, carter, or servant in husbandry......- 
Apprentice at husbandry, with board and clothes .. ... 
The best woman-servant, being a cook able to take 
EMATOO LOL A NOUSCHOlO)s.2ccu tes git sacee ses erir cee eee 
PAVOMOECONC AVOMAN-SCLrVaNnt -- ose. cc cineca decnemawece cs 
A dairy-maid or wash-maid................-... PE Sane 
PSMCHMUTUOL NAT Wee tt tows cote argh et cece csiners came cise 
PerISteMis Me Ce eam cee bain. cits cake totlenlios saceeat ae 
eRe AMES” WRG 2 Se" his ee ied pie Sen ee wndaasnendeaae 
WUOMIGMES. Whi a Sects So uids exis lata adil io emer aed 
Deets OMCOM . coi cias tcis ce occ Ga rue Skee cae eaane ehioe 4 
Mowers Of COED. ANG CTASS: Jeo. 12 sean cote cc eos oe aceeee- 
PACH MUL OMVIOT cu cic Pears bs Wages ek ee eioe Se toe oe hue es 
REAM OLS CTD OM ccc na's'bvm'= mic mini dicle oeininie cis sles maine eiatnicisis slelardiet 
BYE OUD fala va dedrs oes ware ea Ee elo nw Doe aes 
Best journeyman clothiers ..........---.--.-----.-- lena 
Best journeyman weavers in fine cloths................- 
Second journeyman weaver and clothier.......-.....-.-- 
egeeey man wool-comber, above the age of twenty- 
Tees Siete Tuan > ol amemeciom ac cemeeiwien cehahiat creeps 
Wool-combers doing their work by task, for every warp*. 
A journeyman tucker, fuller, shearman, and dyer....... 
Py MOrseand NOSIOTS. von» ot sce ceed ects beak oe cee owas clweence 
Shoemakers, cutlers, smiths, farriers, saddlers, spurriers, 
TAROoOls (ANd -COODEIS, 2 tss< sss. ee k eae ee ede caer eees 
Millers, bakers, brewers, butchers, and cooks..........- 
The second sort of said artificers............---...--se-- 





By the whole 
year. 


By the day | By the day 
boom Maren from Sep- 
to Septem- tember to 
ber. March. 

. | coe . | 
oe | se | ee) se 
| Ss “8 43 

° -- 2 j=) = 2 
S 2 b a i oat = = 

d. d. d. d. 

10 18 8 14 

8 14 7 12 

14 24 10 16 
10 18 8 14 
9 16 8 14 
10 18 8 16 
8 14 6 12 
6 9 5 8 
10 18 8 16 

8 16 6 14 

6 10 5 8 

8 16 6 12 

6 11 5 10 

10 16 8 14 

6 10 5 8 

10 16 8 14 

8 13 6 12 

8 14 6 12 

0 0 0 0 

9 18 8 14 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

8 16 <y 12 

8 12 0 0 

5 10 0 0 

4 me 0 0 

10 18 0 0 

6 15 0 0 

12 22 0 0 

8 14 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

6 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

8 14 6 12 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 
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* Weavers doing their work at home were left to make their own agreements with the clothier. 


WAGES OF ARTIFICERS AND LABORERS, BY TASK, OR-IN GREAT, WITHOUT MEAT AND 


DRINK. 


The mowing of an acre of grass, after land-measure 


The well-making, clean-raking, and cocking of an acre of grass ready to 


DES Mie eb la w's'Wb iow ewig woman gs bana Saale : 


ae reaping, binding, cocking or shocking, of an acre of wheat, rye, or mix- 
yh” oeeern eee ween ee tia ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The reaping, binding, and shocking of an acre of barley 
The reaping, binding, and shocking of an acre of oats 





*A mixture of wheat and rye. 
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_ ‘The reaping, binding, and shocking of an acre of beans...............----- 03 6 
The “making” of an acre of peas, vetches, and tares...............-..-.- O4n1 58 
eeneneoL an wore Of barley or oats...... 0.22... 2 eens ccc wee cee ces ce Oakes 
The follower, making bands, raking and laying the same per acre.......... 0 Taree 
Thrashing and winnowing wheat or rye, per quarter...................... 0 1 10 
Thrashing and winnowing barley or oats, per quarter..............------- 0 0 10 
Thrashing and winnowinyg beans, peas, and tares, per quarter.........--.- 0 0 10 
meen ianin, bile Hundred, (six SCOre) ..---- 2.2 oe pec ece cece cee cece enee 07 2206 
ITM DTPeE TIUTIOTOU oso on wa etn n's cece cw ccc cee nccleensns 052.16 
EE SREMNES MRTETRCATOO oo. o occi oe deat ee wiesew waecce css cutee ween seseels 0-5, SiG 
el Soin cele owns dsidin minnie ween ce sn tn clswe ec oweblacie 0.0; 4 
ES ee a 0. bow 
nnnOMENEB G1 UDOT .. 2 <n. .- 2. 25a. 3s cee cones ceca tesees oe 0 4 O 
The making of a plow, all new with meat and drink................--..-. 0 1 6 
ihe bodying of a plow, with meat and drink.................-.-..----..- 0 0 10 
The heading or bodying of a plow, with the handle, with meatanddrink.. 0 1 0 
The making of a pair of cart-wheels, without meat and drink. ............ 034g 
The hewing of all the stuff of a body of a cart, without meat and drink.. On aad 
The making of the body of a cart, without meat and drink. ............-.. 0 3 6 
The hewing of every gang of Pe ef na aad sue Ov1s G4 
The setting on of a felloe, without meat and drink.................--..... 00 8 
The hewing and riving of every gang of spoke-timber, the gang contain- 

elles Sieh wind SoS o's bw wie'sie oc oslealge ssw epic walne 0), lars 
Brick making and burning, straw and all other necessaries being provided 

per thousand, (without meat and drink)......-...-..- .s--.e-cee sees. 0, Bee 
The striking, drying, and setting on piler, every thousand tile, without 

aos ein 5 66 monet e celecm ect esssineeeunsace 0 0 10 
The whiting and nealing of every thousand tile, without meat and drink... 0 1 0 


TABLE 1V.—Showing the wages of artificers, laborers, and servants as fixed 
by the justices of the peace of the county of Warwick, on Tuesday next 
after the close of Easter, 1684, *‘ according to the laws and statutes of the 
realm in such case made and provided, having a special regard and con- 
sideration to the prices at this time of victuals and gdidgiekl and all other 
circumstances necessary to be considered.” 


By the day. 





Occupations. With a Bie 
and drink, | Hout. 
a a. | 8. d. 
es oo WS Ly sw ove ee oes osh eee ve see 0 6} La4 
SES Se ee a 0 6) Tee 
Their.servants and apprentices, above the age of eighteen 
en Se an enna dace nel dacina'esalsiels'e sess - 0 4] Ve: 
NO aa tec Soe cos ees enc ca wtcd sete rae cca a 1K 
Their servants and journcymen, above the age of eighteen 
te dalla Soh a'waa's a c.cm en sin Poeacs ace nselses 0 6 1 0 
Mamr servants and apprentices.......- 2 6. ..seen os eee eee cee 0 4] 0 8 
Siow-wriehtes and cart-wrights ...,..........--.-----2+--6-- 0 6) Tred 
PITMIEV OLS 2556 os cc cc 55sec csc ec cee t ee eco ew ep eccece 6 LAY 
fen aalers, plasterers, and shinglers........-....---..----.------ 0-6 | 1 0 
To ins sich a's wing'n w'dicin’eie's, ove n'a alee! gin's’s 0 4| 0 8 
Their servants and apprentices, above the age of twelve years. ae ag | 0 6 
IEP RSet re Se cco tee asenee keke dees tewcce 0 6} j Be 
EU eee Sees ss tach cece ke os cues wets ea vo. 0 44 0 8 
Fellers of wood, thrashers, and all other common.laborers, the | 
time of harvest BROOMS a detainees tate sake ceweide sock h 0 4) ies > 
EE INN SN ata s wed soe oe eee ease ee ce 0 4) 0 8 
ETO OONOT st. ',". a's’ sso ves woos dene e eee wanes. i ane By 0 4 
SE eee Shae ire Pe py 0. 24 0 4 
STIOORT S170 PTARS..\. <6 -"-\- -'- <---> 'c''a's = se oo 0 6] 1 0 
OE) 0 3) 0 6 
ER ee a a I a 0 6 | rey 
he ot LR) Re RE RS A 0 4 | 0 8 


| 
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From the middle of September to the middle of March, the wages was 
to be one penny a day less than the above rates. 


WAGES BY THE YEAR. 


eomocooo® 


ite 
mepaioit of husbandry). .cuiai ce Sees ow eee cec es ec sabe eee teeeemae Bie Same Vo Sadek) 
Unhiet hind, best plowman ‘andc4trter........--.. .. 2 sence eee eee een 5 15 
MIBIUIOIUS occu ancees kel sadbdpuiews Sodeccenabececeaucces tenet aiwate Hie aot peng 
SUIELIO“ SEL VANE-MaN fos sos scn Foo ew cok et eee ec cee tees ues ee ten ee eee 2 10 
A woman-servant, able to manage a household................-.---22--62-- 1 15 
H BOCONG WOMAD-SEFVADG 6 oe cicc eee eoew ceecsicd bddede Bae Sanete enn L2.6 
AGAlTy-Maid/ OF WASD-MAIGs 6 oo cc cue. cc ne ow cei es wee ce dele teen eee ene a ne OF 


TABLE V.—Showing the wages of artifivers, laborers, and servants in the 
county of Lancaster, as fixed by the justices of the peace at Manchester 
on the 22d of May, 1725, “upon conference with discreet and grave men 
of the said county respecting the plenty of the time and other necessary 
circumstances.” 

WAGES BY THE YEAR. 













PH rt: 
A bailiff of husbandry or chief hind, not above...... 2.2. -22.- eces woceee woes 6 00 00 
Experienced millers, without meat and drink, not above .........--...---. 10 00 00 
Experienced millers, with meat and drink, not above............-....--.-- - 5 00 00 
Chief servants in husbandry, that can sow or mow and do other husbandry 
MOLL NO BDOVO. 6. Coe cae eee wecbeepeecce ups cies vlc ms oasm eo hin atte ante nee 5 00 00 
Common servants in husbandry, iS nhac ae years of age and upward, not 
BDOVG) oboe elec cele dee eee eet es wn a clls bh eek us Stewie Nietn aw tehn etter an 4 00 00 
Men-servants, from twenty to twenty-four years of age, not above..-.-....... - 3 10 00 
Men-servants, from sixteen to twenty years of age, not above.............. 2 10 00 
Best women-servants, that can cook or take charge of a household, not 
BIND V Olle obec ccc ece Cece te succes coc n eg ct wen amos ie gente oe ne 2 10 00 
Chamber-maids, dairy-maids, and wash-maids, or other ordinary servants, 
MIGIADDOV OL. o osieie onc Sok ww ele ew eece cme wwe lenis alu: min ein ate e met ee 2 00 00 
Women-servants under the age of sixteen, not above.........---......---- 1 10 00 
.WAGES BY THE DAY. 
eg ag 
o A s 
Occupations. és z = 
pal ® 
£ad.i'£ 8d. 
Best farm-laborers, from the middle of March to the middle of Septem- 
MOP NOL BDOVOs sone porana seeteavccore seuene cede paws sae 0:0.6..,0-boe 
Ordinary farm-laborers, from the middle of March to the middle of 
Baptember, not. abOve tosis. as ccls ame cam spetecece «scpant eee nnn 005);.0 0 10 
Best farm-laborers, from the middle of September to the middle of 
BIATCH, NOL. ADOVG .. suo b dee aceite mes ee abiniecetblo oinysie $> =9 0 cia 005/00 10 
Ordinary farm-laborers, from the middle of September to the middle of 
march, NOt abOVe....-5 s.ecce cuneveisucec avec eccces s oataselena 004/00 9 
Hay-makers, men, not: above -....1.. ccc ene cece cece cess wou cluaenn 006/00 10 
Hay-makers, women, not above.......--. ---- e--e-- oace open aan 003|;00 7 
Momers Of hay, not above - .... eve baceer coun cone soce =modicell eee 009;01 3 
mpapers, Men, NOL ADOVE ...- 22. co ccuncaccecchecess cccess vecae en 006;01 0 
menpers, women, not Above ..-.....ccece ceccas cewece sb cane penne 006/001) 
Hedgers, ditchers, palers, thrashers, &c., not above..--.-.----..-...--.|006|00 10 
Masons, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tilers, slaters, coopers, turners, 
master workmen, not above .... .....- 2-0 eenncecnscnnn secon aasansltaaeeen 01 2 
Masons, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tilers, slaters, coopers, turners, 
who are not master workmen, not above ......--...... opens coun 006/01 
Brick-layers, plasterers, white-limers, not above .......-....-+----ee- 006/01 
Master brick-layer who has others working under his direction, not ' f 
BDOVO cee cupeer eceees omne wees once cccacc coc cccnccens a» auc menial nn 1 
BRO MIL A BA WERE Tin pnwowe ogpeveccece svnc sauepees shuns sacs bane 010/02 
MM EBUAT COHOEW Gs ewes bess bn noose sc cwee' sas ccwcuaeinamas din aileme cece -|006;01 
Their journeymen and apprentices .... 2.2... -ceews vec ces caccceseuaae 005;001 


yt) ee 
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WORK BY TASK. 


hoe Bs he 
Threshing, winnowing, or fanning a quarter of oats......-.-....----..--.---- 010 
Threshing, winnowing, or fanning a quarter of barley, beans, and pease....... 016 
Threshing, winnowing, or fanning a quarter of wheat and rye............---- 020 
I LG oo on oe wenn nase noe nne denn ene snsiiceegennes ses 010 
ET coin Gn 0 6 oo woe tran es cece cress Kose nent oc e's os iceman 020 
For making hive including all labor, per thousand, (six score to the hundred). 0.3 0 
Miners in a standing amaroL 24 DEBKGLS,/( ONO TON )..5. iu. 2 oece ss sos ecewclscmene 0 1 O« 
Miners in a sitting delf, for 24 baskets, (one BONY Vida ayes wastes «he om oon Layee Qvle3 
Pavers, for every square yard, (the foundation being prepared and the materials 
001 


ai ial nw cw aig a 2 sn 5's «a wo ime nec cpe gus epeses hanccns 


The order of the justices provides that the above rates shall not be 
exceeded in any part of the county, but suggests that as the county is 
eighty miles long, the work-people in the northern portion of it ought 
not to demand so much, but should “be content with what the custom 
of the country hath usually been.” The mayor or chief officer of every 
corporate town is called upon to have the order publicly proclaimed, 
and the sheriff of the county is to cause it to be proclaimed in every 
other market-town within the county. After proclamation, publicly 
and solemnly made on the market-day “at the height of the market,” 
a legible copy of the order is to be posted in some open public place in 
each of the said market-towns, and ‘‘ the wages, rates, and allowances” 
therein established are to remain in.force until “ an alteration be made, 
and such alteration afterwards proclaimed.” In connection with the 
order, the justices publish the “ denunciations, penalties, punishments, 
and forfeitures which the statutes appoint to be inflicted impartially 
upon such as oppose or transgress what is ordered.” These are as fol- 
lows: 

ist. Asto artificers, workmen, and laborers, that conspire together, con- 
cerning their work or wages, every one of them so conspiring shall forfeit, 
for the first offense, ten pounds to the King, and if he does not pay 
within six days after conviction by witness, confession, or otherwise, shall 
suffer twenty days’ imprisonment, and during that time shall have no 
sustenance but bread and water; for the second offense, he shall forfeit 
twenty pounds, and that not paid within six days, as aforesaid, shall 
suffer the the pillory; and for the third offense, shall forfeit forty pounds, 
and that not paid within the said time, shall again suffer the pillory, lose 
one of his Cars, and be forever after taken as a man infamous, and not to 
be credited. 2 and 3 Edw. VI, chap. 15. 

2d. An artificer or laborer who undertakes a piece of work by the 
task may not leave the same unfinished, unless for notpaying the wages 
or hire agreed on ( or to do the King service,) without license of the owner 
of the work, on pain of imprisonment a month without bail, and five 
pounds forfeited to the owner of the work, besides his cost and damages, 
to be recovered by law. 

3d. That master and servant may know that no servant that hath 
been in service before ought to be retained without showing a testimo- 
nial that he or she is legally licensed to depart from his or her last ser- 
vice, and at liberty to serve elsewhere, such testimonial to be registered 
with the minister of the parish whence theservant departs, and subscribed 
by the chief officer or constable, and two honest householders in the 
town. The master or mistress retaining a servant without showing 
such a testimonial forfeits five pounds; the person wanting such a tes- 
timonial shall suffer imprisonment till "he procure it; and if he do not 
produce one within twenty-one days after his imprisonment, or if he 
show a forged one, to be whipped as a vagabond, 
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4th. No person shall put away his servant, nor any leave his service, 4 
before the end of his term, and none to be put away or depart at the 
end of the term without a quarter’s warning before the end of the said — 
term, unless for causes allowed by one or more justices of the peace. 
Such as put away a servant without cause so allowed before the end of 
his term forfeits 40s.; and the servant refusing to serve out his time or 
departing without cause so allowed shall be committed without bail till 
they become bound to serve according to their retainer. 

5th. The person that gives more wages than is limited and appointed 
by the justices shall forfeit five pounds and be imprisoned ten days; and 
the servant retained that takes more wages than by the justices’ order 
are limited, to be imprisoned twenty-one days without bail. 

‘6th. The forfeitures are, one moiety to the King, the other to the 
informer, or him that will sue for the same. And lest these penalties 
and punishments might not suffice to keep masters and servants con- 
formable to the wages limited by the justices’ orders, but that some — 
secret agreements might be made to elude them, the statutes further 
provide that every retainer, promise, gift, or wages, or other thing — 
whatsoever, contrary to such orders, and every writing and bond tobe ~ 
made for that purpose, shall be utterly void and of none effect. 

7th, and lastly. We the said justices, as the laws in this case do 
enjoin us, shall from time to time make strict inquiries and see the 
defaults against these ancient and useful statutes severally corrected 
and punished. 


a 


TaBLE VI.*—Showing the.rates of wages paid for agricultural labor in 1768 at various places 
in England, with the distance of each place from London. - 






Pay per week. 


Places. 
Distance.; Harvest. | Haytime.| t Winter.) Medium. 
Miles s dd s. d. beg 
MBAR ULE GE Rca res ok u ikbinc abapdase eines sae ce 20 13 <3 9 0 6 6 
ROE otc 5 send e sn spins gp aentis Sasa ens ere maaan 32 12 0 9 6 6 6 
POY a Fes iceSale bee winedbics bb cneausinw sans s bieina ss emis 34 15 0 11 0 6 0 
TRI OUOR bo io dwg <ned o'm wands sp he ap Popp ment mesos = <5 37 15 0 11 0 ru 
MIR aia okie cise bocce cs etm cdcimenmmice once nen See 41 14 °3 8 6 5 6 
ATIMLOME tts dais neidc Chota daas ce caincs'e cmpewe we sat 49 13.9 1l 0 5. 0 
Peet LOM ee sce rites ac sorieemamn cme emna- cer ex ee chee san eme ae ae 13 0 9 0 5 6 
BAW GIOEI ES ones aks Dales cea eei ecto os tigi om Sceete 46 15.0 8 0 ACS 
RECON crosses op kh ce walks oa o = barapioie ves Keehe se 47 0 8 0 4 6 
aOR VVIOS LOI hie dics am cise miedies tawaem midisieueln sib cnc ats 53 14 6 9 6 6 6 
PEE WOLUD . ccccle enw cl sees apa et etbet wlecieds supe aucst 57 13 0 9156 49 
PRU UECH tits debe wie.p siniesidncemate Sees pama enna cs tae 70 13 3 Lies0 4 9 
BEDE UOT ets nis ed oe oa oo ceaietcaiastcie pene ates s ae ae 85 12 6 it 10 6 0 
~~ SF , 
UCR OT eet seg oe ois eo pa ce ega mais he tmaninicte «alte Ant 99 09 0 6 0 
Se a aid " 
MERA OTT er iate as nce cise c om wcle x os So ob bles atlnmia ebiuie Sis Sines 112 11 0 11.90 8 6 
BENET COOL ove), Gn nto pee udam es dala co hea aan eae 123 LL to 9 0 
DDPAYUON 2222 ccnnd conn nccncccccnnsnqssnccnscesaces 134 11 0 11 +0 9 0 
DPR OT Gere oe Sec deta cwas’ « occs openpwicesaegmmnant ‘ 150 10 0 10 O 9 0 
RU SEO 0 oi afas aig alo dsoo.c'ciie meme ccna sie cee note cies 155 10 0 10 0 6 6 
PUPMCRUOita ck cate wb cbse ke wedcabadcecnmruaeseheulen 167 10 0 856 6 0 
ULV IReeE oad wisi © aint =f inis'an's binisisie cis pale aie pale ai 165 8 0 ye 49 
Bee ccc cle cplesuducccenet ceewcuteauses 194 10 0 TO 6 0 
Nea e EM atONG Peis s sasaek aoe caddewicaes ss bble ceetakh ee oe 192 ll 6 AO Ait 
ss Sole cing owe.cs asi oaewennioeniaceunce cet 188 13 0 13 0 (tek 
~_——_ 
PEELE CDMA Sb io au0 + cena ta deyencibecetheree 185 12 6 7 0 
aed 
BIEIOGU da ens het nc tbeb'a ces dreedb bene Deer a ee 192 13 0 18 ta 8 0 
FAGLGOTIOBS caidas chs onions ase dee setae dvevencsa Poe AF 193 14 0 14 0 8 6 
eel TTT ATE ee Ter che cil c wdc onan cmtlvcceccetsascsinet 173 9 6 7 <0 6 0 
SRO Merete cee aL EL ae csc cee oceinee cde dcacnn as 168 12 6 9 6 6 0 
Sesh OTD CNet a Vere aasaraam hie ss suai eines nue ce'ep 155 10 0 10 0 6 0 
Neen ce ener casitisinaahad specsade aks sana pt nce ts 200 13 0 114-40 6 6 
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TABLE Vi.—Showing the rates of wages paid for agricultural labor, §c.—Continued. 








Pay per week. 
Places. 
Distance.| Harvest. | Haytime.| t Winter.| Medium. 
{Miles. 8 a. da: s. d. 83. Ge 
UR oll bin cin auinwcnccesnccccece= 225 14 6 11.4 9 0 9. 9 
NN ed ca cea u ca cccasacenennceen sone 220 14 0 14 0 8 0 9 3 
Nunnington > a ee eee Ses 925 10 0 10 0 e240 thew 
RT ek ics becwnueces 238 8 6 8 6 7°0 Tis 
IPP TTR re oe eo ok cide cle ede dsscceee 260 10 6 9 0 5 0 Bayi bi 
Dae T Ee Siar eC Sake sc check da cekiccceicscacdecs 240 7 9 7720 6 0 6153 
eee 264 15 0 7 6 5 6 6°3 
aR RIS 26 ee ed eee Q7 16 0 10 0 8 0 9 0 
ES Ee ee oe ee ag Cee ee ele 7 0 6 0 i 
TOMI, opce up = 5 1 4 oS OS RoR ares he 238 10 0 10 0 5 0 6 0 
eg. wy 358 35) ) BSS eae a end 230 9 4 10 of tA 0 7 6 
EE SE ES ee ee 232 6 6 6 6 4 9 ous 
eee ere ge hie eccminncctscccsseanhess 232 Us: 7 6 4 9 5 2 
ES SS eee ae ee 235 7 6 6 0 5 0 o'4 
2 a ee ee ae ee 240 ais 7/6 7 0 ied 
Sy a get dS NS Se es ee 250 9 9 8 0 6 0 6 6 
Seer ere pe sock c lke ee 279 9 6 12 6 6 0 EEO 
Ct De Ee Se ey 291 10 0 9 6 5 0 6 0 
RAIMI boy Os ot eo Sakae dsp Nae de subice bares ccand 310 §"3 8 3 5 0 728 
So oe Oat a: ee a 325 6 0 6 0 5:0 by 
CES Trip eA Spee HO “9p ee FS es Oa 325 9 0 6 6 4 6 5 1 
Sc eg EG a Se ee Se a eee aga 330 9 0 9 0 6 0 yee; 
me et eee lke cee 340 6 0 6 0 5 0 ae 
EES AO SE Se ae 301 10 9 8 9 6 0 6 9 
REE I ree lates Sen PE oe Soe tackle cle dod cdees 290 10 0° i0 0O 8 6 8 9 
Oe ok a eR eo 27 8 0 7 0 7 0 "Tan 
NET ct nt ip ios ccc pececaciccceet 296 Si 10 0 8 0 Siete 
SAL a ahs gs 9S SES SS SE ae 282 9 6 8 6 5'*6 6 2 
etre aren ee hes ek eo lek owed lsccees 286 6 6 6 6 70 6 10 
Ne ee ee 268 8 6 1166 7/0 100 
ELE np pS ATs ey ol ES 246 10 0 10 0 780 ‘Clas 
SNe a eh pia ws nics five ce cemeccet 230 10 0 10 0 7 0 fide 
I SES 293 10 0 9 0 7 0 TG 
Ren eee Ro Oe i cb ck cudicce cess oues 200 6 0 4 0 aa0 411 
OSS Ty SS ee ee 180 ¥ (oles 6 6 55+0 5 4 
Ue OPIINE I ee Do tf es aio cies ckicdwe secede ens 170 9 6 9 6 6 0 6 9 
hae Se ee 158 14 0 14.0 7 0 8 5 
yn ee ee 141 9 6 16 6.6 6 10 
ey Sea-Tac 117 6 6 6 6 5 6 5 8 
Nene SE tn cee k cic ae Se ocd ee clcokens 212 117-0 t1'-0 8 0 rs get | 
RE SE Bia teas oe = ono laden cmencas eee 110 11) 11 0 6 6 iota. 
EERE Taal cab eg oes pon cciccnactecaes 118 11 0 YL 0 6 0 rant 
CS ee EE es a 102 11 0 1i 0 6 0 a. 0 
Gea ne 9 | 10/| 9 6 6.6 Ori us 
eI ee es ach dewdncocccees 85 13), 0 9 6 6 0 100 
PSEMBSUC GON ccisieccnceeias [DLAC ye eee 47 15 0 | 6 6 6 6 Coa 
Henley..... |. Via Se 5S ee Ee ee at 35 12 6 | 9 6 6 6 ee 
Spe SES Sl RR OF 14 0 9 6 6 6 TG 
RENTER Mae es ow cis eco ectcuces 16 12 6 8 6 6 6 vig: 
IT aa ala. la oles whence blewcnnevansct 2 12 6 9 6 9 0 9 4 
Oo ee eee ee foe Rob cbc sa aete rs ee 17 14 3 9 0 720 7 9 
EER by Sow occ onde ocevenabencc. | scccwecss) 10 8 99 6 5 re | 





*Tables VI, VII, and VIII are taken from Arthur Young’s Northern Tour, Vol. IV, pp. 442, 447, and 470 
+ Under the general term ‘‘ winter” Mr. Young includes the entire year, with the exception of hay- 
time and harvest, to which he assigns, respectively, six weeks and five weeks. 
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loyed in field-work in 1768 at various places in England. 












































TABLE VII.—Showing the yearly wages of different classes of farm-servants, and the weekly 
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* Under the general term “ winter,” Mr. Young includes the entire year with the exception of hay- 


‘time and harvest, to which be assigus, respectively, six weeks and five weeks. 
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TABLE VIII.—Showing the weekly wages cf operatives in various industries at different places 
in England in the year 1768. 





Places. Manufactures. Labor. 
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Rotherham .............. MUMILGTIOG 1, cco. u2 -cavais ve edledewecens eo ) . 

Men wc WG. abo eeetee 13 6 

MIE oh nanita kn ale macs PMI, CUIBLY, Ow. soc dna. ceca wen dwas } Wome $1356 43454Ne 4 0 

inlges. 3. bk ee eee 3.0 

t WGI 4... sae wee ceeneeee 10 0 

WR OUOLG, cles a tosece OL CES TESTS es ep Se ae a SA i ES PERS he ay eeetaee coke eee i 5 
Jolliers.4Sy2nk.tcnes 

(Men 2.204422. nee aes 8 3 

J Womenss23. 2522240255 3 6 

OPTS \Upe Be Sa esa aig Ha ia BD Bee jet soe ee Sa ee eee Piiysckas seoeaeen 5 0 

Girlsts.. osest4cdees dese 1 8 

(SCO a ONES EP eo cytlechene oe ie dine eee Aa A arr Wecdeteh eee Meeese » : 
(ct eee ee ac Ge 

Premington.s.....05...- MUP VRIPRIINE Re Seats ate ates sos oe bee LER le Se ees ae Shea : " 

Re and gir 8 Lane eer : 

OO a MME RIOM RT is ase ese cae vase a abe at fobs) | MOM L2504a.0.ctnen oe 8 6 

Newcastle ............... Te SGD ao) 2 2 eee ele oe ee PRS aS eee Mon J tht COL RRR, Pew 

WURPISGIE 2 cs chs ak as s dsic eos MIRC HOOK Sur ees io hee ts 2s ele Weta le tae se ee ee ; 2 
GD AEs Lecue chenbede 

BEEP OE clos a5s5sicnie wok Stockings, cottons, linsey-woolsey, tannery.. } Won in ia ete Ree Ri: 

ildren sé: s2sacesesee 2 0 

Chi eee ee ae Soe. Saar 

Rrartineton....5........ Sail-cloth, sacking, pins, shoes .............. } Wome tn ne baa R Lee : 6 

Wdren si idee swe eee 6 

a Porcelain, stockings, glass.........-...-..-. eee ina task haven eee : vs 
i OT. awe be eee 

Manchester..............| Fustians, check, hats, small wares.......... } Wome a2 cS AceE eRe ; F 
idren sis... sskeeees 

Bardem .......:........2 aE Yo SUR Sap ee es Beare 1 een 

Men ee 2t lta cen eee gee TO 

INGE WCASUILC. 3.25... scene nk ALS EON Meee ae eens oa oe ode ew ate seattle se oe Chast tix cee eee é 
idren=2251..lkeneee 

(3) ee ee ee ea 9 0 

(Se PIEDRA IEE OLD VOR <a 4 siete s caleie Sel sine sinle cassie ) Wane ee 7 
tldren:<<.2.2.w-sees 

8. 4 

ee Pa as Poe om al ciats wieinin au's'o mba fee doecieaesaceccenesaceeseccdsces coeaes ns 9.6 

oe a oa aig ia nln wala nos Soe ces ga nddaesecnscuces eeocases sbobee ace 4 7 

LS we a ans cays cia Sais ung io sis wan geg seco sc waecens cca ce sage waecs ceegmun he 


TaBLE IX.—Showing the price of meat (chiefly of mutton) at different dates from A, D. 1596 
to A. D. 1734, inclusive. 


MUTTON. 
Le 8. ds 
1596. A whole mutton ..-.... Re et uh aes cade sae goad ae enn te tee 018 0 
ea a Beeches toh Sed ax #0 6 anode wens 0, Lae 
EIIETOT OF TOUGLON £25 65 - con ok cain ons ee dede sce weweceneenace 05 0 
EST UN Ee ay Do ee ee en ee eee ee cae en 018 0O- 
ea ts AG ee AG ooo dn dein de merce coane gaan cabs 014 0 
1610. A mutton weighing 44 pounds or 46 pounds, the stone, (8 pounds)... 0 2 3 
Nh da etic aditaciienia a alaieeis #4 anelene ewediyae eae ene Oe Ge 
1618. A leg of mutton ..-...... PRN ee toe a ctewe een sw athens qanSinstalh tattle aga 0 110 
~A mutton..... ee ees a as dade a setae ee tn aac cman aes 010 O 
1660 to 1690. Mean price of mutton, the stone, (8 pounds) ........-...--. Yo sabe | 
Seeave sucop, the pound, fronds... 6c see cece ccc ec cescnweciiccees 0 0 tod 
Ie iid. Sa ve tekc sons ceccuccese sien Mae danse cadawas’ 0 0 I 
Veal, ditto........... Pua R ns Se dct he'd wa SSR eee aden teemo Acne. 0 0 2% 
NCE a oe od sale iad ba sw waceea acwemernn meade te AIS Pe A tne 00:2 
ENN oe SN Sete ra heh vwin ae os ODER OES wis wee Rae aaa 00 24 
1706 to 1730. MMSE ATS MUTI Re ee Ua. 2 oc aes wen nine ce etn ate G ia ee 
IETS DANTON, the StONE ... 2.22000 cnc acn conc cecects seeccrvcsens 0:6 2aau 
1734. Mutton at Smithfield market, the stone ...... che Wanl aed eek an koe 0.0868 


, 
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Seer X.—Showing the prices paid by the British Victualing Office for beef, pork, and butte 
and for Cheshire and Suffotk cheese, from 1740 to 1795, 


Cheshire| Suffolk 


Beef. Pork. Butter.| Cheese. | cheese. 























Date. 
| Cwt. |Pound.}; Cwt. | Pound.|Pound.| Pound. | Pound. 
' | ! “a 
208. Gh a Sie A en d d 
PME cc sich otaie eybea vlad Asuna 13 7% 24/111 0% Shh. pice cen te ee ite te aeaane 
PENN Ye dinaalo ners es cinirahd oe ob = - 1 4 93] 24/116 33 | SE te SADT Ree renee boo acoe ame 
DRE eee Onis este rea te dee ec 14004 4 oF ot Woe ye ed aati ed Bae is 
U8 2 Ne ER aS eR oa 019 24 2: Atte ore eee OB et a) Satna wats bole safe eee 
PME Gene c aygieoemes vdens a> 018 34 | 1g{1 2 54 | 2 tri Sos tear ee tebe acne eta 
PRRMEMMRC SER cLe ce caecs cots kisutavd a 019 93} $71 oun 3 a ER opps (ha ie RE Frtrons, 
Me ook Nn otleaglus duape ss 1 41°34 | 24/1 4 8 Pe Ree 22 eS SR 
EO eS re lays negate ae cee 019 43 21 Ted 2 OR Ries IDES Ray ee 
ie eae roar hiak sc ay ok concn 23 Tocclobomes Pt EAS ae ee y DURES 
Se re Pico sense ineor +b an=|sever een i? epee eee. LS 4 
RR ee oe) oe eweh tt Awana cleo ects. 1 etre / De | gene ty tenn vere 13 
ee BE ee eee | Sli ves sess PUM Re i on PRR Aas 
Me Gk, ett kin deen spel west viens. re Sy rae ae 3 | 4 Qt 14 
MR ode pc tne aidhint sueuseatsae ces be | has ee Of ese a ie eee 14 
2 aS SR igi a aR So RS, RED i, Sap | BE feneeeeeees Mee hi preg ay 1g 
ee a. oe ac bekitwatvls boty cece Pia ep. ¥ / ch AC? Sela Septem ie 
ee. on ne dekh teochlossccaeus. PE Re A 34] 5 7-16 3 13 
ee Se a caee de Es Sepilvinks pculned 22, co eeeee 3h | 54 3 
MR nee. nnn seule sae bdeielsiccaeas os 7 Ne RP A cee 44] 57-16 a fetta it eee 
ee Pee Lyric tape cubase lap, a lence | 3a] 4 et to ee 
MM eae ok reenieee Buden cd \oca snu ciae's | Dio ee | SGT es > haelicnat Beare 
Wate cok de cllcdbe ete bu obs |ctae cece es | OF | oteeueee 33 | 5 aN AB ce 
ee yn i epaleesertasicsatcencs H PM Peamscre oT 32 | 6% gg Uy eee 
Co Un abe dxtm yvstone canoe at fl Pes rece 5 Riles POPE ae = 
he ced ete inbecen| dis sw gamut Py Pee evs 43 | 5% BR BRE asa” 
Mt ee ee Sh. loos we vive a DAN Bra By fe 44 | 5 = jada, ee 
ee ck eek | cela od | EC Le Oe ie a ae oa 
RR one ee adie pxcWmnn fee ss 1 5. 53 23.1 cee cee FeAl 5g 3.” |. .aeteeee 
ee le a a anh dake oe 1 5 38 | 9) |... eee 5 3 13-16):.- 2... ae 
es is cia cei uemae dla px bas mn 1.2.9 231113 0 33 | 5 9-16 oy + {2 ae 
SSN a CE eee 1 2 a/29 1 5 44 | 5$ af ee 
Rs sachs chee we [34% 2412 3 3% 42 | 63 Cy San eee 
MN ees aie ave poe bene sns pa ee 281212 6 5+ | 6¢ FM Bh A 
oe be sidy als a hots > ais 140 2112 911 54] 7 A aa Pane 
Mee Soc cn wan a dhicacetne od 1 8 8 3-1 ise 4 | 6% eh Pee 
ee ee ete oe 110 43 3412 4 7 43 | 53 92 
a SS aR oe ae Lite yy 3 12 2113 44 | 6 30 os eae 
cot teacagcenaes 18 54 3 12 31% 441 73 $i)" |. ace 
ee non ve wv vcabnpeces Lis<s | 2212 3 0 44 | 8 geo oe ee 
a LEE eae ec RI ee pea 113 2 341.118 6 4 | 8 Ee Sen, OP a 
(A a RR a pai pf pa 111 2 3i/2 0 9 41 | 73 ert: eae 
Meee cos seco cess ehencpete ous 18-08 231117 6 4 | 5S Kt A eee 
Ee Corl Ui, TOSI Se Ge ete Caren sor 90: i 6 8 212 1 0° 42] 6 Ce Ce 
DDE 8 a ck bok cuistlnse cen ee een 110 0 3 (8). lovee 63 4° Se 
re fo ea ae ed eats BAe ee C) Une ves ys aoe 
VSS a TN pM SPR 11-5 6 2 112 5 0 43 | 6 en meee i 
a ee Wes oh OTN 1 8 6 Oe Come eae 6 $0). ee 7 
eG ee eC ei ee emcee sR hes OF 1 ct wana eee 5 Ee: Oe cv aa 
ee clan aeCeencavcccvumecas 19° ae ie tay ae 5 ae Pee er a 
0 i SS Ae 6 ef 1 9°2 312-331 44 | 4 3 - ia Se 
Sl a SFM Seduced cater 158.:.0 Fake we ee 44 | 6 an 
1 a RI See ine 148: 6 3.12 6:5 43 | 6 ray ee 
Be Soe ie se aon canes eateeas Le 37 ie a ae 42 | 6 Taran Soest 
DS ah. oy ct tee verte es TI02 4" 33/2 6 5 43 | 6 hates SO" ee 
Pe ons ete eas Meth SoU 1 11 10 3312 7 7 5. | 6 45 ES 
SUR a geecne ete nec acey 113 11 344-211. 3 HT 4% Sieh, 
* None bought. t Ready money. 


Notr.— These prices are considerably lower than the price paid by the consumer, which, in 1795, 9 
about 7d. a pound for beef and mutton; they, however, show the proportion between the prices 0 
different periods. In the price per pound fractions less than one-fourth are omitted, a4 
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( TABLE XI.*—Showing the prices of the principal articles of subsistence in 1768, at different 
; places in England, with the distance of each place from London. 














Places eat Bread. | Butter. |Cheese.|Mutton.| Beef. | Veal. | Pork. pes 
ee Se 20 7 4 4°)): 4< os Sh eee 3% 
Se ee 32 7 34 4 4 33 
REPS ee ee 34 7 33 4 4 3k 
ae Ee oe iy emit. id CPE CS 4 4 4 3% 
ae 41 7 4 3} 4 3k 
BOMNCTIAD Cchisaseseaeccarsccecs 49 7 4 4 34 3f 
ee aly a 6 4 7 os ee ee es pees 3% 
UE Oe re a 47 6 4 STi la Seatac | wate al eiedrorets 4 
ONE) hues he lal 53 {i 4 4 4 3 
OT es ee eee 57 6 4 3t 4 3+ 
BRUONULOM sont dee ccasc-scces ate 70 6 4 Se We Oks | saenes|scsaas 3t 
SeeOLOOl rate eccccesecs cece. 85 6 3 Sari oe | aeons Lae tere 3 
EE ee 92 4 4 Bos 4 ba Se fetes 3% 
OSE Ce et eh aE 99 6 4 $86 | OR [dceitelaeeews 3t 
CUE get 5 Sale ame tae es 112 6 4 Sar tae aay (ee es | eeeeeree 3t 
Ne fe aeuecee 123 6 4 Sie So sce cleo esse 3h 
EE ihicg sp siie- 3 - <in'Saldamese 134 7 4 De Pee Rees loweeee 2% 
OS ia! 150 7 4 5 i elie, kd ek Oe eee 3 
Capeyenrough -..............-- 155 6 zs Ob lee: Sie, SH tesses 3 
eS es 161 | 6 4 34. 4 3h 
ON RE, See ae ee 167 8 34 34 4 3t 
NAMIE eee cine = ccles. vs 0s css 165 6 4 OL Pomel vaas selon awas 35 
Ay SG i i 178 CT Ae oe Se US She) 10, [sama 3f 
eae GCG 2 Se a 190 64 4 4 4 3 
ER ee tis as cals s=5n00s 
W hinmoor 26. 53, Se ae ; 194 64 4 3} scone 3 
Pwilberafort .......:-...--..... 192 6+ 2 BE Rane ba leaped poet: 3 
i Ae a 188 63 25 BLE Cite ited Biles ap tee 3k 
0 BAG See 185 5 23 SOT a ae toca se 3s 
NT ee eee 192 5 2 3a 34 3h 
0 SUSE ee Se ee ee 173 54 3 Shy ueoae peardey She? 4 3k 
es a a ee . 168 4 3 34 3h © 3h 
Around Wentworth........-.. 155 |. 6 34 Shp Say "OE eas 3 
le a ee 200 6 2 STA sad: sliced esiea teas 3 
RR ns Su lrcrsss Je caceenes> 225 6 2 SEL aad hector ated 3 
MERSIN Pe tees oo chcac ens 220 54 Q 3 4 3k 
PPMMMINGCON conn. a ccccecncneace 225 44 2 3 4 3t 
OSS Sa 238 ve’ Qt oe aes Se Sas Sleep 35 
BRIORLDAM ...--..2-0--2220-- 260 64 1} 34 4 3k 
OE EE a a 240 64 Q bs Nad ed ee oe ets 3 
OE ee 264 74 2 OE Rages Bag) AGA AEE LS 3 
| i a 270 6 Qt Sele Shc tere ree 3 
= ee 280 64 Qh Gr ct Se at OE eee 3 
Fremington......--.---------- 230 5z 24 3 3 3 
oC ee 238 5% 2 23 3} 23 
oO a eee 230 5% 2 3 34 3 
REMI, oo 5) eer cwcccnsens. 232 5i 13 33 34 3k 
Sleningford ..............----- 232 5 2 3 34 3 
ae 235 64 Q 34 4 3t 
eee” cniveaccabecces 240 54 2 Si. RoC OR aca ete/eeeeartere 3t 
Raby......-.-..--. eaacccscene- 250 64 24 3¢ 4 3t 
MIEING se cadences cece Q76 1 13 oF 1 3 oe 2 eee Qt 
ee 291 8 2 3 4 3z 
LU 310 6 Qt Qh 3 Qi 
LS 5-2 325 54 3 Oh: bee Se: har ar cares Qh 
Hetton ...... Seemrcnscccscncece 325 5 2 24 3 24 
00 330 5 24 3 3 2% 
OE ee 301 5 Q4 3 34 3 
ee eee 290 43 2 Dalia ae Paces nets oes 3 
CP ceccnceccens= 276 6 2 23 |, 3 Qh 
: OG cae ncccensccecccenes- 296 6 2 2 4 Qe 
RE eS a se as cecanss 282 54 2 24 3 Qk 
eswick .........-- ee cccecwees 286 53 2 24 3 Qi 
BMAD oc ono cocncconesncsceae- 268 6 24 2 44 2% 
ES eee 256 64 34 24 43 3 
SEM AMicabess.0=5s--4--... 246 54 3 2 4 2% 
ee 230 8 3 24 4 3 
Sateen acs esccrssee- 223 7 3 3 3 3 
Warrington ......-...----+---- 182 re 34 3 4 3k 
Liverpool ......-...-.--------- 200 7 34 3¢ 4 34 
BNI ccpcesacccescsccss 180 6 34 3 34 3 
ee 170 6 Qh 34 4 3h 
Holmes-Chapel ... ............ * 158 6 34 34 34 3s 
Newcastle under Line 150 8 3 SE EY Ps PAP a ee 3 
eee 117 7 Qh Qh 3 Qt 
ea 112 8 24 2 34 2k 
Hagley..... Oe 110 6 4 34 3+ 3 


an aice XT, XU, and XII are taken from Arthur Young’s ‘‘Northern Tour,” vol. iv, pp. 424, 435, 
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TaBLE XI.—Showing the prices of the principal articles of subsistence, §-c.—Continued. 












































Places. +30 ena 
: 
Broomsgrove ...........---.-:- 3% 
BPETBDOTO bets ce teens se hece teeta 3 | 
SeeTGSWOLED . 22k. doers dkew ds. 3 . 
BROLSCON. 5. dso wdaotn cc hemete oes 3 
mensinetons...j.65,..0. 0... | 
BAOWIGY... pio dae sdis Hose dhe se 3t . 
Maidenhead...2.......0..02--- 3 4 
PAATMIBWOTER:... fb oes vupie rns» a . 
RSTTET 42 Rae ii a a % @ 
ITS SS eis tos ebn ok» 4 
WAVErHROG Ewcth tb. desde dg [acne nce 3 | 
‘ 
TABLE XII.—Showing the yearly expenditures of workingmen for house-rent, fuel, and tha . 
wear of tools, at various places in England in 1768. 
H : 
Places. Teeee Firing. Tools. Places. cae Firing. Toplaey : 
#8 d| £8 d| £8. dj £3 d|/ £8 d| 22d ~ 
PABLO Sc celece nce 2:45.07 2.0) 01.1 5 0 }| Asparth J3hzoces: O215: Oot eros 0.5 Oa 
Stevenage .:.....-. 22001500) 0-1. 40 fo Rate Saas 115 0) 1.5.0) 0 070m 
OVavi vets secenss 2 2 6; 110 0! 110 O || Newcastle ........ 1.10. .0.| 120 0 |...cfue - a 
Houghton ......... 2 0 0} 210 0| 012 0 || Gosworth......-... 1.10 0.| 2:20 0).- tceaeee . 
Britton. He. Pe. cu aes 110 0{ 1 5 0} 0 6 O}} Morpeth.......-.. 0.10-.0:1. (O20  O:) acceso f 
PAV ANGOD 5.050 nai oes 2,0 0}..0..0 0) 0 15..0 || Almwiekigde..ue 1948 or BD 09 O 
mroughton..s. 0857; 1°00]. 2.10 0.) 1. 0.0 || Belford fase. 1.0, 01 e480 00 Oe 
Hale-Weston .. .-.. LitiiO edo dO w Os) Ot eOue0 || Hetton..J.28¢.-.5% OF10s G2 nOrt50. 0 00 @ | 
Catworth .......... 10 04.35 0)! 08..6 1) Bermick dae 1,.0,.0.) sd S.. Olesen ieee | 
mavChuren e. oo csc O63) 9) °2.10) 04.0.8 (041) Rentonseeee cere OFLOy 63st ie OU 00 6 
Casterton 02.622: AVA (OG bes See | ee ee || Rothbury .2s¢-.. 2: 0155-0.) 0 0.0) | sone 
Lh ROL ae 0 eg OFLD “Didi del Our Del ties | @Gamborereeelcees 0.10. .0:1)° 046-0 tf eceegaee 
Paonton .....-..--. MIRO AD te PO Oi cues || Glenwelt ......... 0.15..0.), @.10. Od ecesepee 
Been oe ue es = DFID 0 tert Ob Cn) foe ee Ascot... !otitenaae 0: 15. 0.1 <5<.nccunel+seea een 
Cromwell ..-......- i ee Ua ee es || Penrith ./izee-- 2 1.0.0). 240.0) acreean ; 
MOrOy OD. s>.<ds. <5 1 20° 0 }..11550) (0 14,0 1) Keswick foseeeee oe 1). 0.2.0) 22 © 50s) ae eee 
antler ... 22.2252: 2.10 O4.1 0. 0) 0 °510)) Stapp Soa ee 110 0| 1°50 |...ess020s 
Coneysbrough ..... 110 0} 1 4 0] O 5 O}|| Kendal manufac- 
Ecclesfield;........ 2°.0 Dy}. 1° 0, Ul. 0. 6.0 I) tures Paes 1.10..0.). 2, 7. 6.) aeeeseaee 
EY OOLLGY Socrssd. 22. ALO OseO; Loe Onl ee eee oe |. HSlme:.) pee ee 1.9.6 jot. 7) 6.) 
‘Wakefield manu- || Kabers.....s2-../. j Ap RR iy ps 4 0 010 6 
factures.-2-...... sae 1 OE ee LA, 8) Rega gk > | Garslang......---- 1.7.6 ).1.10, 0). 2 .ceee 
Leeds manufactures} 2.0 0) 1 0 O|.......... Warrington man- sais 
CACO] ae eee eee OaSe Dac 1-0) Ua 0 saea0 ufactures .....-. 1.5.0) ..0516..0.|) See 
Wilbersfort.....-.. LPO Bie ts LONG See ees Liverpool {ss-. se. 1.5 0] 017 6 |.....2.-26 
BAM CLOD steve. tase | 1,0 01.1 0 @| 010.0 || Altringham-s.. ou, 110 0} 1 0 0O}-.-....-.. 
MOD Vilem ei tee oe te ee 170 0*|. 0 5, 0) 0 15'<0 |) Knotstord eee 2 De OP 29-0. Drtesremaaee 
Stillingfleet........ 1.0 0; ¥-0-0)° 0 5 0 || Holmes-Chapel../.| 1706) ° 190-0 |) .setaeeee 
Howden ........-:. {Se t0" DME Orion Onl s tb ok || Newcastle manu- 
PDOMMO ie ser stcc. 5; yo 0, 012. 0) 0 4,01] ¢ factures fare 212.6) Tt 3 6.2. .25aee 
Wentworth.....-:. Lo 0 i O12. 530710 64604) Stone... seee cee O11 3 lesadstanetesoee éeia 
MIPIM! Us Stee. oe 110 0] 110 0{| 0 O O|| Shenstone ......-. 135. 0:1. 1.1020. | iene aa 
INOW OWS. haw hens 0,48 =D tard or 0) oO. Toe 04! Aston |. eee 2 OP ee een a 0 76 
Nunnington ....... TP a AS, D0 100 ||, Hagley. eeeaeue 235. 0.7 (110. 6 05 0 
CMW eee aes pe os 1°5 0} 010 0| 0 5 0O|| Broomsgrove’.....| 2.0.0) 1.10 0.) ocean 
Kirkleatham....... 1 0 0] 110 0| 0 2 6 || Pershore.......--. 15 0} 110 0] 010 0 
Schorton..-........ 1 9.0/ 1 8 0} O 5 O1|| Bendsworth.....4 O32 Ort 26 026 
SLED eRe a 018 6} 110 0] O 3 61! Moreton.......... 115..0.)..0..0..0. |... .-ogeee - 
BROOEDY Jas ccce. 2x 0 5 0/ 210 0} O 3 6} Bensington .....-.. 110. S425 ee 026 
BOPOUD Ge. ssc he wee 10 9 ort: Oana ee. ans Henley .) 263.-cun 2. 5. Oe earn 0389 
Fremington........ aa Digs) Lowe Opt eoemtee e || Maidenhead ...... 210 0] 210 .0 05 0 
REIDY eee ho. tk ee 1 5 0} 016 0| 0 3 0 || Harmondsworth -.| 315 0| 0 0 0 076 
wanton het .. 12 se; 1 7 6} 015 0| 0°6 Oj} Kensington....... 5... 0..D lavnnussece}socteeee 
aSDARK MUL oe. se 1 5 0; 1:0 0} 010 O04] North Mims 0 
Sleningford ........ OF15 JOO. 0) Oto aO 
SE O17. 6 0:17, 6.40 Was | Averages 














TABLE XIII.—Showing the yearly value of servants’ board, washing, and lodging at various 
places in England in 1768. 


£. 8. a. 
PORILG TRIES pine bebe wan ba Vuweiok's asd tech becbn on scet cps a hee ote ss sana an 
Ormskirk; - obs sc.22. ecclceccceccenn pucden vbodes webilé eon been nnn 
Bee ep eracnr ern: 6 sitar 9-5" €- +--n napa est = | aa wuree wows ber ->~ Ee 
KM OtSIOLd ons wane cow was secces cans vennce muas encs ence cane sum cen een 
Rtone 25005 JSF ae ei eles 2h}. J Ra eee 


BHOnstOn’ .2 cc onccp cere annanvonte sncuancaacende coun cave neue 
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Er 8a! Oe 

DUETS Eeitbivnw ces ncn e cece cecces snsees wane enecescnaee “tans cone ne Ry 
Broomsgrove .........--.--- woes cee cane eenne ween enne meen enn ccnnenccce G08 
PM EMEEECUPEC Sa sou SS lL ee piewae orien net aie Wome epee eh 9 Lie Gas G 
ES ee Peace sa « eaonas St ee sriuesecda se 1007 Or6 
Average ...... oat at Ape 5 Se pre ere in cacatheaee 9 0 90 


TABLE XIV.—Showing the prices of provisions in the hundreds of Colneis and Carlford, in 
the county of Suffolk, England, from 1792 to 1796. | 





First quar- | First quar-| First quar-| First quar-| First quar- 
ter 1792. | ter 1793. ter 1794. | ter 1795. | ter 1796. 


——e—e—a—ee eee — SS ee | see 





& 8 dt &..8.-.d. & 8, . 0 £& 8 d. £8 a. 

Second flour, the sack ................... 111 0 114 6 1.15, 26 2.78.0 40 0 
Third flour, the sack ............---..... 1,39:;0 113 0 113.6 226520 318 40 
RE (Bee ae) Se Ce A y Ne Be L236 1, 9¢ 
se en Rs are ao eae 412 0 12 0 0 5 5 0 Gi 105 Oe eet a teatare 
eel, Cwt...... ieicser= ss Ses ees ees pate 117. 0 113 6 1,15..6 L'L%; 0 2 6 O 
PEMIEMOSIEMOMUGY feu en cee ewe ee eet wake 0 0 43 0 0 43 0 0 44 0 0 44 0 0 5 
Suffolk cheese, cwt..-..-...02 5.20... 2 88. 10 0 017 0 019 0 017 6 dy eo 
PER OY ONOORD, GWE. 2 onsen cee ncceseee- 260 240 25 0 2% 0 28 0 
Soha Sete a AR ie Sapa RR aS 216 0 212 0 216 0 3.8 0 4 0 0 
Candles, dozen pounds.........-..-..-..- 07 2 Ld Ne wae Oo. 270 0 7 6 093 
ons, Woe Gralaron Jt....00.. 02.3.2 3. 1 3 0 Lay OG 1D 1.0. cae es Sree ae ele ea rere 
Butera dITKie eso. Dg Ope en siatkio cies ne is) Shemwiemien as md 2.4. Oust ees 
Sa IE NDR tase seer y ee sree enters ose .--]....-.---22. lg hae Genet he 





TABLE XV.—Showing the expenses and earnings of two families of agricultural laborers in a 
manufacturing parish near Carlisle, Cumberland. 





No. 1.—Four persons. | No. 2.—Six persons. 





1794. 1793. 1795. 





EXPENSES BY THE WEEK. 











; £ 4..d. Fea Sane £& 3s. d. 
ee rHOUr, OF OMGMCAL. 22.0. decid. .d. 2d. ieee eee 0 3 6 0441 0 4 6 
Yeast and salt ..........---.-------ee- neon eee e eee eee 00 14 00 2 002 
Bacon or pork. .....--.-------0e-202 ene n nee e ween ee fees 0 010 0 0 2 002 
Tea, sugar, and butter. .--.--.--.--.----2----------- 010 0 0 6 006 
a Sales ais np how's one cnn sc sce nesdcns 0 0 24 0 0 24 0 0 2 
ly EE aS RD 0 0 12] 0 0 Of 0 0 08 
eee eee awe. cn thadacne ss sodonuess O20) 0a Sheela pee a ee ae eee 
Ce S si bak nbn y ncn carnenacnnce- 00 7 0 0 104 0 0 104 
eee gee rarer oma na ean wea knw dee oes 00 5 0 010 0 010 
NU IIIIEIN ENE ew en dom rc nans cone nc cceces conte 0 0 14 0 0 2 002 
(a a ll Se Oita 0 7 04 0 7 
RMU RA Said sive beet won no rcchaneess ono nm- 18 14 10 18 5 1 19 710 
£ARNINGS PER WEEK. ees 
BIL MEY CPRLO ae cn w nc aw reece ream nnon Aces aiden oleae nies =k © OS 85-0 o 7 0 0475.6 
ER ae 2 fe aah yc acts n redone nes henaveecse d 0 1 4 ONO 0-210 
ee 28 es wate cers oping a ten eh ceak abr ee tapes Cane |aes ce winneeeeleawncecsacine|s ses aseuee ne 
Total per week........... wiccewtreseyedencutecss 09 4 09 0 09 6 
NS eS SE ee 24 5 4 23 8 0 2214 0 
EXPENSES PER YEAR. eS 
NC 1410} 18 5.1 19 710 
arate cape nwa cw nce bessnepannaunbe nt oe n> 10 0 TIAL 12t.08 
Fuel—coal, wood, and peat...-... cece ccccevemeccans 0 0 114 4 114 4 
esac rd nccnagusceshabtbesasett 10 0 116 0 20 0 
Births, Sisiais, SO ee Soy ee ee ey SS 0 ay Pee eee ty ee eee Onl “Or Pie oaeenie 
LOUAl GXPENSES PEF VEAT >... nce aweencavnsvaeoes 25 14 10 23..3..5 249 2 
SLOth) GAIMINGS Per VOaT - 225.2 Leen nnacecrecceeas 24 5 4 23 8 0 2414 0 
Surplus, (+ ;) deficiency, (—)..-..+.--.-.-.000- mond 8 cs Os bane 2,45 't | +0 410 








NotTe—No.1 is a decent family, living well, and managing economically ; the man 35, woman 30, 
children under 7 years of age. No. 2, the man 35 years, wife the same, and four small children; often 
in great distress. 
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TABLE XV I.—Showing the expenses and earnings of two families of agricultural laborers at j 
Buckden, in Huntingdonshire. ‘ 












































No. 1.—Four persons. _ No. 2.—Six persons. 
1792. 1795-’96. 1793. 1795-96. 
EXPENSES PER WEEK. 
& s. d. & 8. d. & 8. d. £& 8. d. 
Broad, flour, Or OatMedl. 6... s.0ccscsecccece seen sesees 0 310 0 2_5¢:|. 0°°5.10 0.4104 
BAGON OT (OGNGP MCAU. snes nce nck. smc chee cse vccsesawny 010 J fare MER So a coe Sa 
Tea, sugar, and butter............. epCw es eset aie Sola 009 0:1 .0$-)-..0°.0 19 O° 1g 
BORD MUU UOUsce Wonk ieee es es ser. sp Passe ak chp qocee 0 0 14 0 0 2 0 0 1% 0 0 2% 
CORUM See cae ncs need damamandieepedereccinecse as ctnass 00 2 003 00 2 003 a 
CHOASE ATIC BALE 2 woe lec c ecw s tener e cennnasesceees|secasacaeesa 0 0 2 0 0 2% 0 0 3m 
AD MOGSO ee enlac ts sate acin,s citi cincia'= so ale c’e meen de Jule me naan 0 0 4 OOS W dccms Tews aes es sa cco | 
A TRS RS a TS eS ee eee pe O 0 2h.) 0200 VR ents te Ce ‘ 
POtCAbOS «222 on wee eee ee ween cece wees asec cee ee| cme seen encslsensensscewa|descesescnce 0.0 6 
PPUTOG ANG WOPShOd |. 5. lee ce ccs canstovenschsossses 0 0° OF. [SC ee oe ae 0 0 1k 
Dine wenk nce Eieesce Roe eee 06 5t| 06 34] 05 2! 0 7 Sham 
Total per year..... Me wicks osteo v.che Satya Moja Shim wale 16 16 11 AGS ia 18 13 9 -18 15 1D 
ey ee ee { 
EARNINGS PER WEEK. ; 
TES AGES ed se, Bi ae Cae a ee Ae ae ae ae 07 4 07 4 0.5753 0 7 3am 
eT AV OPORG «onic cieaiels Sei ces ak vin wn sels nos ude a semis 00 5 00 5 ere Se | 01 2 
SE ALAS AU VEL R OG iy suits diac pim ma mteta Seip dinitia ne Sins crajacestae 0 010 Pe oe ae ee ce a 
Total earnings per Week.......2..-css.esesecee 085% 08 7 ORE 0 08 5 
Total earnings per AnNUM...... 2.2.22... - ee eae 2212 4 2212 4 2117 8 2117 8 
EXPENSES PER ANNUM. m is 
MALO VASLONS AS: ADOVOlee the a Gaccdas ce seb See acces te oe 16 16 11 16:27 =:2 18-13 9 18 15 11 
ema eee Lik a eS ots Pinte Nant ate ge oan on ehig net 2 2 0 2 2 0 aot. A 2. Toe 
Th ee By aa ae pe sag EA a BS 2 3 0 SiS GiOal ae alse yeicte os ail tin we ore 
PRM rete Se Sets os. pabibade Naa oe gece km ia Nee eee 1 SS pie Ce 1 6 0 111° 6m 
Other clothes and furniture. .......... 2.2 sees ween ed 218 0 3.5 0 3.0 0 311 0 
BEE HeOUTIAIA SICKNESS 00. a5sc-csehov essen ne cubee ot 09 0 09 0 110 118 
Total expenses per year..............- “ECA Pe: 25 13 11 26 1 2 2% 79 27 6 5 
Total earnings per year ..-......--..5-.-ceeseee 2212 4 2212 4 2117-8 21:17 oa 
Surplus, (+ ;) deficiency, (—)......-..---.... -.| —3°1..7 53 808 tee aees —5 8 o@ 





NotTe.—The parish allows barley at 3s. the Winchester bushel. Even with this indulgence No. 2 live 
almost entirely on barley, water, and a few potatoes. 

‘No. 1.—Man and wife under 40, boy 16 years, and a baby. This man,as wellas No.2, is a shepherd, 
and their wages are lower than those of other laborers. They make up their deficiencies by keeping 
two pigs and cultivating a little garden. ; 
"No. 2.—Man and wife under middle age, girl 11, boy 9, girl 6, girl 24,a boy at service. During last 
vear the family received 1s. a week from the parish. 


TABLE XVII.—Showing the expenses and eornings of three families of agricultural laborers” 
at Clopshill, in Bedfordshire, England, in 1795. 






Expenses by the week. No. 1.—Four | No. 2.—Six | No. 3.—Six 

persons. persons. persons. 

Breed (HOUT, OF OAL-INGAL../. ..5 <.niw - nis a anaes eh ce eisite eats ce 0 4 0 Pe bor: 0 
SEO Or OUDOL MOB...) Kian ein vine ope che Lees ace eeeeneeeae 00 9 aes "ay 4 0 Le 
PAR ATA BGs ints vine s'as'o doled aG'sbeis ste de dah vnan ghee 003 0 0 2% go 0 ¢ 
Phang ean WOLSbeG....\. .s a's paccesnpsccen Sanaa nenawes oeeene De O 1 002 002 
POOR a EAS ANG DOGOL, <2 << ons 0ncin'e smassuncenmawa ess 0 010 att | fare fee. 0 010 

(RR ihes sun habe d>'aG Bob cumy « -ch ho - dha che mee ee Bepeg f a> 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 
“UPTO ak AR A Ae ee ee ee Gee = Se ge oe 06 4 005 0. 03 
FESO a GS ee ee ee ens fn ae ae Ae 0.=0 36 00 0 0 0 0 
RB Oe tie tea de ain nn alec 2 BL ante - Shin dew he cee b accuse scaas 0 0 33 00 4 00 7 
TAT AWCH MME nlc ig ie wate cig ag ona ieee Nase cee eite wen eons Da 0. iso 0 0 0 
SUVA EPOIGIOOIN SD wln'g'e clulyiel deine Magia bin seat wa nS oe Rs 0.711 012 43 O11 ¢ 

Petal eg CW Ya, iss lots 8a RxGders Knaea td Ree eewete 2011 8 32 25 30 8 
ep ea 


‘ 


{ 
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TABLE XVII.—Showing the expenses and earnings of three families of agricultural laborers 
at Clopshill, in Bedfordshire, England, in 1795.—Continued. 


























No. 1.—Four | No. 2.—Six | No. 3.—Six 
Expenses by the week. persons. persons. persons, 
EARNINGS PER WEEK. 
£& 8. d. & 8. d. £& 8s. d. 
EC ee fe Ce a ee OE ee 07 6 0 8 0 0 7 6 
EE URES Seo antag cope = dened sic sacsecnde resonance 01 6 000 0 EG 
EIR CGT a ROG Gi in cote beer ocee scr ucrerese 00 0 Orso 6 0 4 0 
Watal par wWeom G etek oes... fie. 09 0 010 6 013 0 
NE ee ag ee 23 8 0 27 6 0 33 16 0 
EXPENSES PER a UM. 
OS Cee 2011 8 32 2 5 30 8 10 
OE TB a 8 eg 2 8 Bh ee A 115 0 LLG 110 0 
a CE a ee 110 0 013 0 112 6 
ener aye A ie ele baswinicin 6 sisi cose eee cseces 111 6 111 6 2) 20 
Por sickness.....---.----.0---ee eee ence eee neee eee e eee eee e ees 0 5 0 Mas iit 05 0 
epee pemees Por ANNUM... 6.2.2... eee ene 2513 2 36 111 3518 4 
Bg 23 8 0 27-5670 33 16 0 
EE eae ECan esasadeisenr sh voncencccccs cannes 25 2 8 15 11 Ea 2 4 


* Harvest earnings not included; they go a great way toward making up deficiencies. 


No. 1.—Eldest child, 3 years ; youngest a pay: 

No. 2.—One girl 10, second 8; two others under 5 years. This family has a large garden and keeps 
a pig. The parish allows 1s. a week. 

Ne 3.—Eldest girl 13, other girl 10, two boys under 5 years. The laborer is allowed by his master 


barley at 3s. bushel. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE HALLIWELL COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


Below are presented a few extracts from a large collection of bills, 
accounts, and inventories, illustrating the history of prices between the 
years 1650 and 1750, presented to the Smithsonian Institution in 1852, 
by James Orchard Halliwell, esq., of Brixton Hill, near London, and 
now embraced in the Library of Congress. The collection comprises 
about seven thousand separate documents, bound in fifty-four volumes. 
and intended as materials for a projected work on the history of prices, 
The design of preparing such a work having been abandoned, the col- 
lector of these valuable manuscripts presented them ‘to the people of 
the United States, who, beyond all others,” says he, ‘“‘are most likely to 
produce a writer on the history of commerce willing to make use of 
materials which will strikingly illustrate the immense commercial prog- 
ress the world has achieved during two centuries.” 

_ The following entries, culled from the household account-book of the 
Archer family, illustrate the rates of wages in 1710. 


EXPENDITURES FOR LABOR. 


1710. £ 8. d. 
Mar. 5th. Paid George Hill for 4 weekes worke....-........-...---06---- 0 D9 6 
ied Goodman Mills for.2 days’. work). 2. .0 1. ils cece ceo w es ak 
ELAN I ULC .O ORV R cs cm wavicn ete swcte See bbv cee ceneene ince des 9 0 
REEL LOB VR. GUL Biante (ced ne v ainin's ogame s da gwe ¢aUnne ma alele 5 5 
STI ORLLE 0 OBYR, AINE ~cciciciciwanuwrvouweeladiwce dave suena» s 2 2 
John.Fisher 6 days and 4.................. os tibiae eae sete 2 2 

Mills, serving Whisler, 7 days ................-- bce ape Be be 6 8 

26th. Paid ye tayler for makeing my coate.... 22. 22. ... cone ween cece WaG 

May 5th. Paid my br. for 2 weeks to ye workmen .............----------- 317 1 
8th. Given ye carpenter as drew ye draught of ye farm-house ......-- 1 ae 

July 11th. Paid Wm. Austin for half a yeare’s washing..............------ 6 0 
20th. Paid Whisler and his man, one day ...--....00.-. ecco cone cone 2 6 

23d. Paid for makeing 34 qr. and 6 bushells of malt..............---- 9 7 0 
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1710. 
July 25. 
26th. 


27th. 
eke 30th. 
Aug’t 28th. 
29th. 

Oct. 12, 
23d. 


Nov. 3d. 
Dec’r 8th. 
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| ; £L 8. 
Paid Booth-for-fining thealé.<:.....2..05 5.5. 5. See eeeeeeeene 0 10 
Paid Tom Jobnson’s wife for makeing my shirts and mending my 
bra shists »ieae's eeagie soe sss 220s kee see seam nee “ 
Paid ye washerwoman for 2 days .........-.. cseees eee Puta was 0 
Paid Mrs. How for doing my gown ............- sia weds pein ea 7 
Paid Horwood’s bill 37 weeks’ work ........scst esaeusseerehess 10 12 
Paid Rose for 9 days’ washing..........-.)s.-neeaueeeeeeaee 2 
Paid the, tayler tor 4 dayes’ work...... ....cadesssuusnepan Saws 4 
Paid; Rose for 42;days’ washing... -..2..ocs<ecnauenee pea eneee an 3 
Paid John Dore 2 weekes’ worke wakes one Sees wasteaaeoee 10 
Paid George Hill half a Years Wages. ...'ss aces scaneue lee aneaeee 2 10 
Paid Alice half a year’s wages due to her 29th September......- 2 10 
Paid Home for 5 weeks’ Work ........2ccesescoc cose cgecees cece 1 5 
Paid Mr. Rawlins, for surveying the woods and measuring ye 
DLO WROUSO Guid wks cepa cue aeatites we aten Qo crc cet cece eee 66 15 


PRICES IN 1710. AND 1711. 


oS ecoooseoacoasa pF 


From the same source the following entries are selected as examples 
of the prices of a large number of commodities purchased between June 
21, 1710, and August AAR AS by @ 8 ie 


1710. 


June Qi. 
ao. 
26. 
28, 


aoe 
July 6. 


14, 
15. 
17. 


7th. 


10th. 


14th. 
15th. 


17th. 


18th. 
20th. 


“Paid-for anchoves, one’ pound... 122.2. enwas pean an) eee eee 


. Paid Daniell: Heathcoate.for a.sheep ..-~....<«<=<<sicnp pe 
. Given’ White’s man for'a lamb... ... 2... esonce pegane eee 
:)Paid-tor 6couple’ of rabitts, 6 ..'.- 07.2. oe ss cae see  acetee 
. Paid ye washer woman for 2 dayés .......2.0.. 200 its. cecee 
Aug. Ist. 


. Given Mr. Ward for 2 shoulders of vension. ........-2. cone eens 


. Paid for a watch-case, and paid for cleaning the 2 clocks....... 
./ Paid: for 1Qdmeks fs. oS. oa OS ed 


ei sore Pair of shoes. .2... vasue nae aces ne Gata she Suan : 


Paid for six bottles of wine and white bread..........-....... 0 
Paid-for 2or: anda half Of 0ateg so Soo Se 
Pard“for 3'yards'of ribon”.- 2.2... 2. cosas ets an eens ee oes ee 0 
Paid for a tin sauce pan......... 70s. S2asgaeee eee 0 
Paid: for six*yatds'of-lace .. 5... 2050 Sea ee 1 
Paid for a salmon and bread -.. ....2, -.2-02~ie- eee eee eee 0 
Paid for a side of mutton. .... 25.20. aals vane eine en 0 
Paid for a looking-glase and 2 knives......-..2222 2.22. .2..-- 0 
Given Robin to buy:a whip’... .:..220 gece unseen eee eee eee 
Paid for 4. groce of Corks, 2. 45.6625) dad coe ane eee 0 
Given Greeve’s maid for a Pig... 0. sso eae oe eee 0 
Paid.for:7-chickings. ». ....': 35 ose eee ee eee ee 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ht be co 


WONMNWHOHEH PWODUNRDAWOWOW 


Paid for crawfish and trouts and graylings ...s0+han=seeee 
Paid for more Crawiish - ~~... </s 2. on. acme aietee eee PM luad S 


Givenforia shoulder of Vension .....3 - <2 cise eee 
Paid ve: postman for letters--:-.....-.. <2 tinge ola eee 


= 


Paid for 2 couple of rabbitts and a pd. of capers......-........ 
Paid for.a sheep, weight. 7b, pound .. «...---.--9.s6en semen 018 


oom 
— 
coon 


Paid for Sue Eyre/s: gloves, -.<.<. 4-<- s5~0 -2=>.s55 bene eee 
Paid: for.6 Da) Os DMTCEs § oo tae oe in cele one ona tie ai eae 
Paid for two couple of rabitts....:....... 4. ces endl ies ae 
Paid for a bushell-of ‘salt. oo). ee aces ncn con) eee 
Paid: for 2:dozen and 9 orringes. .., ..-. 022.22. ssaseee eee 
Paid for musheroomess.<.5. Je. .0s's 4 See. S53 a eee ae 
Paid for a pair of shoe. 1... 22. sens osu sce ence eke 
Given ye Duke of Devonshire’s keeper and his man for a buck... 
Given.for two pair. of stockings 2... <.....- Jes 05a eae . 
Paid for.6 pd. of butter ..---5..ccnce mens coces doce sn eeeeeeeee 
Paid for 14 pd. bacon, at 5d. 4 peny.....- sees cane ceca cues re 
Paid fora salmon.......» cssmsveaana.ccunicaac acces ocetnn 
Paid Mary Vicars for carrying water....-...-2-+ .cceossceuunes 
Paid Mr. Charles Bagshaw for 16 qr. of oates sone ce conn nane 
Paid Robert Scholar for 6 bushells of wheat ..:<.. <a of Bh Riss & 
Paid ye tayler.for.a. busk...<sssg.0s.ie cls2 22 2 eee <. Soe 
Paid fora handkerchief -...:. wabiehget sedis bce sce en ae ut) 


Paid Daniel Heathcott for a calf........ccc-adceceseeue eae r 
Given to Ward and his man for a buck .... .....cccces ceneueen 


_ 

RPoOooCcoorrcooooooooocojo9cys“efg 
_ 

POUWWODRWAOWAWNWONWNWWREA 








1710. 


Sept. Ast. 


6th. 
11th. 


25th. 


Oct. 3rd. 
4th. 


Sth. 


6th. 


6th. 
9th. 


16th. 


23rd. 


29th. 
31st. 


‘Nov. 1st. 


4th. 
6th. 


7th. 


9th. 
10th. 


10th. 


16th. 


22d. 


25th. 
30th. 


Mecr. 2d. 


5th. 


6th. 


8th. 
10th. 


17th. 
19th. 


22d. 
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ORT he 

RP AE a TIES oy oe eia. » 3, 4dib a oic'n & ai op eal dadinane.~s pate 0° 26 
IIA CLD TOG, DIDO... occ .a nos a0ncnin ca sy's<igmskoacad® sm ea'de (tng Se 
Paid ye miller for 5 bushells of barley. ....-... 2... -ee0eese aces 015 0 
ORES AT BWUNA. on. caelncne cen ainsnrinse dina als dincemianee 610 0 
Given Sr. Philip Gell’s. boy for a side of vension......... wats B 5 0 
Reeeeeee me wOOd. 100 2. QT. OF, OBbGS: 1)... oid nn send woscivddmensees 15.0 
ALIAS. a1 Soe ign ainigle Spin mY Sadao oka <n uieadorm ed «. SAAD 
cle a id ante an, Kicigi ex Scab Mow hnch'g oy 4146 lea Cor 
a eel ties Bre are 19)4 Mbit atdndieaksin~h cidade ates 0 3 0 
Paid for 8 qr. of oates, at 13s. and 4d. PEE dais oes SOO Wale Shinde wilds 5 6 8 
SE MISSION Lio archi sisijanink dare Gua canis amen dive aemece eons 0: SG 
PMIGLOr MOUATES OF WIG WIDA) 4 5020.05 sole due wonacacn cecwes 0 4 0 
Paid ye brassier for a sauce pan and candlestk bd ae aie a.abaenedes 0). a0 6 
adey Or IUCROIN GG, YO. WINDOWS, oo. <0 s new nccclawrancsdenaadaae 0. \1G 
Paid for 3 couple of rabbits and mending ye warming-pan...... 0 4 0 

Pen GM GT. WOUSLOOR <. 0))d ce isdenissiels eg wicasieseeesenene 0 0 64 
Paid for an Apron for Jack.......--...--. Mob thitnc'a cs aays.d anita c 0 2 6 
LC ROT sag 3) i ns a wins os alevp aicececcee anes 02 3 
Paid for 12 chickings. ...~..-.-..-.-.+- 200 cece neces sseese noes 0 3 0 
UAT hao nisio nl 4 dina incs ad amaasioaasledwasemese 325.0 
RECO IE OL BORD oo soln dana cces ceercmcacsaenmese, 8 Oo @ 
IMAG OD UG. na. ns.c.acicnacivgey sae aes axenwacnion ee OS U6 
Pe on on as wan avin a dncldeneidane piseiadenios ae 03 8 
Se CT OCS oon wns ence n ae cn wens nanvione aie Shee 0 4 0 
Pa eemsOke OF WeVON GUItt Tent... ...22.)...0-speeucenseaee- 110 0 
SY REI Ge a ala ai- sow nin <'cfacogiehncianis saennagacoesse, GO) Li O 
eMMeEAOGIOY. LOL CULCINS MY.6VO....--/--neeneneseaesseccess L123 
Given Mr. Bosley for leting me blood........- 0 5 0 

Paid Tho. Johnson, ye miller, for 15 loads of malt ‘and 5 bushells 

and a half of barley MN ae neal BO urds Vdcal es Baas « SE -2ae 0 
te ONTras Of TULGMOOA v. <- 6+ on oss snen oe es asaciensacsee a 
Paid for 3 couple of rabbitts. PRE SEs Bat ae Re ey eo Ue Peg 0 2 0 
REE TE GEO oa. 5 5 w= ool pid,ole sip amp i min «ide eave nye SA DEL 
ee VT SOT. Ob, Of DACOD. .....ceccasncmnindaaevsaccane oi MELTCEO 
Penner Ney OTs Lent, 2... 2. <n o0 dant acrnans casas ey Oo 1D 
SOE OL ATTICS oo. oo.5) 5a =n as acies vece service deaeipecs aati e 
Paid John Dale for 5 pair of stockings ..............-..-- ie eae 016 3 
AT OL, OSG 105 w15 n\n Xd) cininiatipin cle ciwincin jon see meneee Ou San 
ELM OLEOW. oo Cathe Sin abtah ince ala a Galan <mislotao dee 0 5 0 
See EIMRATON GING) INGMOTOS:. 2. 2... e- eee cee cose wep ees sciscee OS TG 
EMITTER WOE EAIOLAT OU: <5 cisic. cides ac cine sab clsmalcuvaeesroanays 0 2 0 
Pere. uk tOD for 33.yds..of :cloath, ..0i0 2-0 ss0s--0e ee ecu sens 117 6 
Paid for half a dozen of brooms .....--......-. tg one Nteauy soca ¢ cnet 0.06 
Given Mr. Ward’s man for 2 shours. of ven....----....---- e+e. 0 5 00 
SRE ATIC C's, OL, TUG LON said a\e'sieis<wiaice » Sanig swe alvand vaseee 3 00 
PeNTRe NOOT OL BOKGWOLL & qc. sisic 0m nee ce cense ces eeueace= 02 10 00 
Peer a Nair of leading-Atrings, «6.20 +25 <5 + oss --0'cnis sneeee 6 00 
Paid my sister Carter for my stays..............------s-e= «ee. 10 00 
Paid for lace for 2. heads and ruffles. ..--.. 0.24 se--ce sees eseres 07 03 06 
ENOL Ath Ab DONStADIC, . «6. neice ow ivieaieinss vee decispemese= 8 00 
Seer SIAN OLE DOGIGE: 6c = 5- "nino ne wipe panna cine cindes caaces 15 00 
Paid the coachman as carried my dear down into Essex.....-... 08 00 
Paid Robin for a weekes board wages. .....-.--.------2-s-6--- 7 00 
Paid for 2 gown and coat for dear Willy -.....---..--.0------- 5 15 03 
eer DUCKIG IOP LGA LS akc. oa< vie sivas eneeesissee samane 4 06 
SURE CRITO ORRIN is Fete is an gn.c ale de ang indie «ois! <maty a 3 03 00 00 
Pear ay LOIN as LOL. V6 CDI1G « oa nen tind sn Snien's <ogn yelp deme 02 06 
Pain Mr, Burchett for ye picture... ...2-5- cease cscnececersness- 12 18 00 
DOU Ee SASSO OL DODGE. on on vlads os & acaeiditn indole se sea tame « 5 00 
Paid for my handkerchift and 2 girdles..........-- 2... 2-2. a--- 04 01 00 
Paid my aunt Gell’s interest due at Michaelmas 1710........... 20 15 00 
BME SOE AADAITOUOLS DOO yang palelnn= ¢aidiebicnien dis dean doain'n 6 patie 5 00 
Paid for.3 pair of gloves for ye child...-........ ceca sececennes 03 00 
Paid for paper and wax and ink............ early dibtated ld « 6 01 OL 00 
SSN IDUOIOIE © att tala. (akan, Ronin dinanegeaiseann pease 03 06 


Paid for a common-prayer book and St. Austine’s Meditations... 01 06 00 

Paid for wine and beer, and a cart and porter, and for musterd, 
EAST PST UPGS  TE PEL 5 7 ean Ra ne Be yc Be 17 06 

Paid for a set of wheels for ye chariot .............---25 sence 05 00 00 
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1710. ) £ad 
Decr. 23. Paid Martin-for a coach glase.........cecseccccoe suveswes nereety 7) 16.4 
Paid for shoeing ye mare.......--.-.--- 0 0 oe os cinta ale hea 02 00 
Paid for a pair of patenings and clogs ...-- 0 cope Wen aniapeeiee “ 08 06 
Paid for. atin baskett.for plates ......-.+cccees sveseuuewuseieeae 05 00 
Paid for a dozen pair of gloves ...---- ---+ es-+ e+ vivian okie PN ate 01 04 00 
26th. Paid for a dozen of sope plates . 2.222. --eene wcce ceca cecccc cece 17 00 
Paid for 2 box irons and a candlestick .....----...---- warciedee 15 00 
Paid for a pair of slipers..........-- 0 -vownwered Uaioe tie eens 07 00 
Paid for. wash balls and sweet water...... ccccccce wesceccoces= _ 17 00 
26. Paid for-a.dozen.of mops... ...c0c sei ese sebeubounenaeemnas 11 00 
Paid Mr. Bright’s bill for ye horses standing 25 night...-...... 19 00 00 
Paid for making a gown and pettycoate, and scouring it....... 01 10 00 
28th. Given. Parson Sherley’s'\man. 15... 2 vcicsac ane ameae enn eae 05 00 
eon PowWs.:Cook for my-illness:...../2sicoleeeaee gbelege ic SRM a ga 11 16 06 
Jan. ye 12th. Paid for 2 pair of stockings and 3 mettings.............-..-.. 18 00 
15th. Paid all our men for a yeare’s washing to this day twelvemonth 04 04 00 
ye 25th. Given R. for going to Newbury when I was ill ................ 10 00 
Paid for.6-pd.and 4 of cells. 2... ..... <0. caebindelan ene eenneente ae 02 02 
26th. Paid for 12 bottles of wine from Smith’s .............-.....-.. 01 10 00 
27. Paid for 6 pair of mittings and patches..............-.-....... 14 00 
dist. Paid Robin for a pair of bootts ....-..... catt ah Sate cee we 10 06 
Paid Mary.Hassell -for.9.pd. of. butt......-/ssssceuleues + leeaememe 05 06 
Feb. 2d.. Paid for 3. wild ducks... 2000+ ««'soee obmeleneeb am ele ana ee O01 06 
Paid Dr..Cook to return .to London.....5.. 22.225. 2-.5. sce 11 00 00 
11th. Paid J. Winkwork for 2 pair of shoes for myself, and a pair of 
boots for-Johnathan....... .....s. Jscce deems aetna ee 15 00: 
Paid Frank Ffisher for 2 ducks and a drake ..........---...... 01 06 
llth. Paid for 2 large plumb-cakes . .:. ..i).- 3) Geeeu eu eae eee eee 3 10 
Pd. for boxes to-put ym. in. ..s...-ss005 seeee es see 0 2 
Pd. ye carryour for bringing ye watch up-....--..-.- Pie an a 0 0 
Paid for-bringing it from -ye inn......J,.02 sa gawe eee ee nee 0 0 
Pa. for one. glass for.ye.specticles- ..... i scevsueue calesue semen 0 0 
16th. ‘Paid for a letter... 2.6... nected vec ves tan see eee nr 0 0 
17th. Paid for mending ye gold watch --..... Slaps eeweneneaee eens 3.0 
20. aid for a letter... 2 5 6. cie avin s siniecisla meee = 2 net a tran 0 0 
Paid for a pr. of white sattin shoes for little master ........... 2 
Paid for 2 pr. of stockins for little master ............--...... 2 
Paid for a pr..of clowded wosted..... 2 Ssiverenets ss au ann 10 
Mar. 15th. Paid for an ounce and 4 of gold thred, at 6s. 8d ................ 10 
Paid for 3 qrs. of a yeard of plain muslin and starching ....... 6 
20th.- Paid for a pattorn for an apron. .........s 0. Csesienaa beeen 1 
24th.. For 6 pownd. of tobaccoe and.a box: ...-.. .scess censmepenuneus 12 
Paid for a peice of-diaper tape .....'5..-.. s<scsbee eemen enn 1 
24th. Paid for 1 peice of narrower ditto ...... 2... ce. cece cewens sees 0 0 
Paid. for + a. hundred of needles ..'s... ...<sm se catele ae eee 0 
Paid for a hatt and a silver edging to it .............- ees 9 
29th. Paid for 2 bottles of Doctr. Bifield’s drops ................--.-. 5 
Paid for another hatt and silver edging .........---.--........ 9 
3lst. Paid for a baby ready-dressed. ........2...-- secneueaeeee ameeee 10 
Apr. st. Paid for a peice of rich silke for a pr. of shoes and faceing...... 3 
Paid'for 2 brass knockers for a dore and a hatch ............... 17 
For 12 pd. of tobacco and a 16 pd. box ...... ..2.s-ccnc cace cuss : ee | 
6th. Paid for little master’s white tammy coat.................----- 10 
9th. Paid for 2 hundred of sparraguse and a basket ..........-..... 5 
23. Paid for 4 yds. + of brocaded silke for mastr. coate ............ 2 5 
24. -For.4.a pd. of pack -thred. ....-<....-... +. cuisine eelee ae 0 
May 5th. Paid for a new lid for an old box to send ye coat in..........-. 0 
6th. Paid for a dozen of kid gloves... ....:.2+. sass sense ee one 2 10 
ye 13. Paid for ye loadstone.....2..-eccee poss toc cen sees nena 2 10 
yeo'22.:Paid for 2 pd. of coffy...... ..stse tc ce Je. iota 12 
ye 26. Paid for a pair of white satting shoes of little master.......... 2 
May ye 26th. Paid for o guilt correll. ....00:c 0. oenes'seos coe ace eee 1 9 
June ye 2d. Paid for 11 yds. of rosett, at 4s. 3d. ye yd ......-..---- coe wen 2 6 
ye Sth. Paid Willett for druggett, and Durant for a sute of clothes .... 2 19 
Paid ye mantoewoman’s bill for making ye gown and coate, &e. 1 1 
8th. Paid for a pr. of wosted stockins for Mr. Archer........-...... 
24th. Paid for a new telliscope - .... .-.. sncwes oncelce se cucp eee peee 1 4 
July 7. Paid for ye oring howers and ye bottle.......--....-.... scans 5 
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711. ; £ 
July 22. For makeing six shirts for Mr. Tho. Eyer, and buttons........ yn 
Augt. ist. Paid for a yd. and 4+ of white damask for ye pettycoates -...... 
SEMMATOL A PICCE Of CAPO o.oo oe bee els eel oe ble eeediede cde 
EENsIRIE OL DOC YS... ov e/Gon lh oo de ie se ede et set ass 1 
5th. Paid for a new lid for ye box to send ye stays in............... 
ERAT OL TBO PO cave n'e rice 4 ho vo tieu botawoes owe slew aeons a 1 
6th. Paid for 3 qrs. and + of cherry and scarlett silk for robeings, &c., 
12th. Paid for dying ye greene gowne aud pettycoate -.....-....---. 
18th. Paid Mrs. Cousin’s bill for ye 2 gowns and pettycoats, &e ..--. 2 
iw ein 10r es Cs pf Hollond, at.68ell-2. cis scars sek eee cee ence 1 
Paid for 2 pr. of cherry collered silk stockins.................. 1 
31s8t..baid for 4 a.doz. of marble wash balls... 22.2.0... cee ewes eee 
Paid for a qr. of a pd. of pomatum and pott.-................. 
Sep. 10th. Paid for 2 glasses for ye bird cage. . o¢4 gue oh ee 
- 15th, Paid Mary Lincoln for bringing ye mantoe from Pickadily - Ria’ 
I OK aie pelos ode Je bee Sewede's vas new dle. 
Paid for cord and paper to pack ye Box up.............-....-- 


OWOWONRDOADNMACWSOOS 
NOAADROGCCORSWONUONWS 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. 


The following entries, which, like those that precede, have been culled 
from the household account-book of the Archer family, are presented 
not so much on account of their statistical value as for the illustrations 
which many of them furnish of social and domestic life at the period to 
which they relate. The fact that Mr. Archer, a country gentleman of 
good estate, gives the cook an extra five shillings ‘‘for dressing two 
dinners” when his tenants “paid their rent at Coopersale,” and varying 
sums for extra trouble on other occasions, indicates a due appreciation 
of that domestic’s position in the household, and suggests that the state 
of her* temper may have had something to do with the quality of her 
dinners. That it was found expedient to treat her with consideration 
is further indicated by an entry which records the payment to her of 2s. 
6d. “for saving the suet.” As an incentive to economy, this method 
was, no doubt, found to be far more effective than verbal exhortations. 
Indeed, Mr. Archer appears to have found it an incentive to various 
other virtues, for we find him paying 5s. to Robin and Jack “for coming 
home sober,” 9s. to Tom and Jonathan “for saying their catechism,” 8s. 
to J onathan and Will “for reading four Sunday nights,” 2s, 6d. “to the 
scolers at Wickham,” to encourage them in their studies, no doubt, and 
5s. “to Katty for teaching Willy his prayers.” One feels a shade of 
disappointment, however, in finding that on the same day that he makes. 
this last payment he gives 11s. to his brother John “to play at cards.” 
On the 21st of January, 1711, he pays “Betty” £1 1s. 6d. for looking 
after him ‘‘in the small-pox;” on the 27th of the same month he pays. 
7s. 6d. to a barber for shaving his head; and on the 29th of March he 
buys a periwig for 19s. Perhaps his illness had led him to serious medi- 
tations, for about this time he expends 8s. 6d. “‘for 3 Whole Dutys of 
Man,” and at sacrament he contributes as much as 10s. for himself and 
10s. for his wife, to whom he always refers as ‘‘my dear.” The follow- 
ing are but a few out of many hundreds of similar entries: 


1710. £> 8. dh 
Suenos Given to lame soldiers... ......----2-.ccececuuevn {ain Cale a Seen 0+ 2:00 
Swett tar OY Lonants BET VANS: « ~painncsasuce sal ston hajaeosSavasercuesn 9 2G 
ST COGT ANG) WVBOLL 2/5 's= = = sae Sue allo Wa F-AMNS ~ Ke esi 9's moo 2 3°6 
EE GHVOD. & POOT, WOMAN .-~ 2.6 on - nen ween aw teietie van cece eeceeece cose 0 OG 
12. Given Mr. Winterton’s maid for ye use of ye cradle ........----- 05 0 
Srver-old Klston’s maid.and 2 Mens wssasie os sdccsneccerceverencs 010 0 
IORI TOD kh oss BiG ig ee) We need Se enay: 0-255 
EIT WuLCUR Tu ceyel tee a ck Si ae ad Th als ameed dam 0 2 6 
RE TMETTIOOUIE ore loos oa aeials Spb adin'e seni eis mere! aoe bine elk 0 2 6 





*Tt is not unlikely that the cook was a male, since the record affords no positive evi- 
dence to the contrary. 
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1710. | £ 8. 
Given’ye'ringers 9t Blakewell:. .. 2.2... 000 snccce cons deneenee taht - 
way. 17. -Given Mrs. Buxton’s(maidils. 2.2... 565. ceo s cece gu eee 0 5 
19. Given at Chatsworth, for seeing ye house .................----- 0 6 
21. Given to see ye gardens at Chats .... 2.2... 2260 s006 case wore sees the 
26. ‘Given Robert Stayloy, the fidler-.......,.. 5.0. .ubsleeseeameeene 0 2 
Aug. 6th. Given at- yo sacrement.. 2.5.2... 05.0.0 sds beeuueueunenee neers 0 5 
7th. Given a woman as brought a pig....-..-......-. 6 bide Sieaeenee 0 2 
13th. Given nurse and James for being blooded......... ah wind ttatrats 0 2 
15th. Given Betty for dressing ye dintor....3 Lule ees 0 2 
Given Robin for breaking yo horse >). 6340. 2 Sad eee eed ee Oi" 2 
23rd. Given Shepard, ye fidler, and a poor man. ..................--.-- 0 3 
2oth. Given Jonathan for reading... 2.2: ...- 220. 2soaeeeungeee pean as = 0 
29th. Given to: Parson-Pitms).. 55.0000. 020. sb cel eeno deme Al wy shes 0 10 
Sept. 8th. Given to 10 girls as brought a cheese. ..........-... ..-2+------- 0 4 
22nd.-Given ye ringers at Wirksworth. ..........-. cee coccne wens cons 0 10 
25th. Given to ye servants at. Hopton. ...... 2.2000 csc eceoes cnen cece 3 8 
Given ‘more'to ¥e servants... 2... 6.5 Sse eae ae ee We 
Oct. 11th. Given to a maid as brought a pr. of stockings.......-..--...-.- 0 2 
14th. Given Annie Twigg for dear little Wr. >. tose aeeeeeee 0 5 
30th. Lost at shuffellboard, and given Jack and Tom.............--.- 0 4 
Nov. 10th. Given Wm. Bassford for going to Derby, and Jn. Cope for put- 
tine ontihis shoulder. 2.2 2. J2. 6. S.cswwans aisle Sorndeae ieee eearae 0 10 
1711. 
Jan’y 2ist. Given to Betty for looking after me in the small-pox........... 01 01 06 
Brother Frank’s allowance for Oct. last, and Dr. and apothicary 
MONEY «aku ocbaite cca cond sucess cu cewa's hate a anne atennn i veers? fn cone 
27th. Paid ye barber for shaving my head sxaval gn caep aie 07 06 
Feb. 6th. Paid James, for to buy mourning and liverys and hatts and 
DLOSCHES oo. nas paleo e oe moe es ane 0.7 4n miele eae nie ta 
8th. Paid Mrs. Cheveley for to buy mourning for me .........-...... 25 00 00 
foth. Paid for 2-binhder'bugses.. 2.122. AO aa 2 00 00 
Paid Frank Fisher for 2: woodco) /..-'..-scncauhiement eile Gamendel 02 00 
21st. Paid for a suit of cloathes for my dear .....-.. pinagit at eg a aasaecey 3 15 00 
Paid ior a hatt'and lace... ~\. << qsisee aise ee ee ene ee 
25th. Paid Lovelock, for makeing my dear’s cloaths..............-..- 1 09 00 
Mar. 3d. Paid for 2 turkeys of’T: Butcher: 2. 2....... sb eaea snes sae eee 05 00 
8th: ‘To:Dr. Cook for dear little Will... ..-..ceeeteedsen eee -- *2 03 00 
£2th; ‘Paid for.2) Wigs... 2. neces -s-s-ceee- 055 oe sete ene 1 12 00 
15th. Given nurse for looking after d’r Willy when he had ye small-pox 1 1 
18th, Given James for buying my horse. ..2... 2. ccs anas eee eee 1 
PAM TOT VO DOTSC aus cts dee n'a avid wel oa seuiss se cen ena ae a etnn Bian da 5 10 0 
Given ye cook for saving ye suet..-......-...- ape rains EARLE 2 2 
Paid Wm. Whitehorn for a s’rloyn of beef ......--2. +--+ ---2---- 5 
26th. Paid my sister Carter part of her money, so yt ye interest must 
NOG PO ON sess So eo ce aces ccc eon 1 omen 50 0 
27th. Paid for ye Queen’s tax for Benham./..-.... 00250 cone sone sueee 13 
Paid:for/3"Whole,Duty’s of Man ..--.. 1: -. 20. .s-eee meee 8 
Given Robin for selling ye horse.........--+-+--++-++---+------- 2 
20th...Paid for & POLTY WI ----,--'-24 ---¢-- suwces snug ee eee 19 
Apr. 1st. Paid for a hatt for Tittle Willy, and for letters’... ---weuewauereees 8 
Given Mr. Packer’s man for a dog..... os ol soc lese aheane telnet 5 
2d. Paid John Newton for ye poor’s rate to Easter .,..0-/- enh ana eee ae 
10th. Given Johnathan for coming home sober............-...-- Lette © ee 
12th. Paid for Cambden’s Brittaine.........-.....-.55 swanneene eee 2 10 
16. Paid Edward Young for ye window tax........2 i vegscuwememest mn 
Given to ye scolars at Wickham ..:........0 2520. eaeenseamles 2 
Paid Jn. Webb ye Queen’s tax and gaol money...... sein petieiee 8.9 
Paid Mr. White for measuring land ..-.........\ceess eae ae he, 
22d. Given Robin for bringing the ° writtings safe..... o a= gee oes 5 
May 19th. Given Jn. Cox for cowcumbers ............---.. pede. ae ae 2 
20th: ‘Paid Mr. Web for 16 gosslens /.2..02. 2262. l seen eee 1 4 
Paid Mr. Lyte for ye i) PUN sa cewc ewes sauces ved ce ae 6 6 
23d.* Paid ye women for picking stones ~... 6222.5 0. oe pi 
3lst. Paid Robin for letters and ‘bath waters...... 050. <0). Goan 4 
June 8th. Given ye cooper’s wife for sitting up with Tom...............-. 5 
llth. Given Robin and Jack for coming home sober from my cousin g 





* The superfluous cyphers, which appear in the original, are omittedi in subsequent, 


PAOKCI’S 5o5e oi oe here ceds Sdedeclededs daa ddaacsm cee - 


as some have been in preceding, entries. 
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1711. 
June lith 
, iw 

24, 


July 11th. 
12. 


18th. 


23. 
30. 


Aug. 9th. 


16. 


Sept. 6. 
23. 
Oct. 12. 
28. 
Nov. 5. 
1711. 


23. 


26. 
28. 


23d. 


26, 


. Paid Dr. Cook to return up to Lendon 


8th. 
15th. 


18th. 
20th. 
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Given James for disapointing him when Jack was to go away... 
Paid for 2 barrells of gunpowder 
Given Frank Adams for strawberries. .......-..----22-2e-ee see 
Given Tom and Jonathan for saying their catichism 
Paid for makeing my br. J GIVE CUTS, Oooo cn tae hoes Sek eens 
Paid Robin for going down with Strowd to be cured of ye farcy. 
Paid for collyflower...... DEPT ealeb Opn Hes Matias Welaimal Lad aden 
EIIPOR LITOG Sag sas cog oe se6s reanavewbers secre conedaw 
SPCC B UOMOCOLO. .. ces cpecescncoustoeeuschcacadseess 
Paid for lacing ye er TR eee eee a eecg ee iaccisi cml 
Paid for ye lace and buttons. ........ 


~Seer eee eee eee ene eee et oneea sae eee 


Cr 


Given my br. John what he lost at cards...........0--.:.--06-- 
SEP UST) TOL CUGCKS oisca moos 51-bit oo pwnd sine ukae ds 
To the surgeon for letting me blood .......... 2.2... ..2-.s0- -ees 


Pyeeror G@ chaira tor littio Willy... 25. ce conc ce ce cece cw eees 
Paid for a sissers case and penknife... 


Paid for a purse and a pair Oe pticklogeecs cite sete Mee 
Paid for silver buttons for my dear’s (hockise olka. ce eee 
RS US se 6 o's Sos no a on eens cen ecnaccees sence 


Nt oa ode ae econ ines paw esacwcecsqccucwes 
DEPOSI PIVOT IACK. w+ ae we ce nee ee none 
Given Mr. Dimsdale’s man for 2 hares............--....-.------ 
Given James for an apron, and to learn to do up napkins...-....- 
SET UME TUE TOUT 2OCKO .. 2... 2 ne ween e wees nsnae ee 
Given Jonathan and Will for reading four Sunday nights 
Given ye cook for the parson’s supping NOTE CWiCC.s..—-samansie se 
Given Humphrey Fisher, now he is ill of the small-pox 
Given Jonathan and Will for reading 


eeseeaee see 


Paid Robin for the cloaths yt were Jack’s ..................-.-. 
Peer IS TOF DOULY, Mil Ig nnn. on wine ns = snmene sasieps 
EERIE EAC OE oo sin is ww wee onne come asi nag cape nce 
Paid a plumber for a pump to our house ........-....-..--.---- 
Paid James for his old leather breeches for Jonathan ....-.-..... 
Paid for a bottle of cinnamon water: --... 2... 1.2.55 cee ene onsen 
Given Tom to buy him spurs and a whip...-.....-........----- 
Paid Richard Kimber for mending odd things 
Given Katty for teaching Willy his prayers ...-........--...... 
EEE. LO Play Ab CALOS 2s scale we ce es ew wes 
Paid the man as brought ye child’s stayes from London 
Paid for bricks to do the washing with 


sean ere eaweenseenenea 


s-seeees tae eeteeoseteeved 


Given the cook for dressing 2 diners when the tenants paid their 

MMM NS TE Peet sss 6 casa. soc oe cces use sacaeensce 
Beer 4 DOLLIOS- Of WING... 25 255<25 corse eel eee cee ews weecee 
ETE TAI DOU ACOO 25 1 o's aw a'e wow a's coca cosa sncecesecieedas 
Given at ye sacrament, my dear and myself ...................- 
Paid Mr. Pool two small bills he has brought in twice—the carrier 

of Eping is one, and I don’t know ye other..............-.-.-. 
Given old Sole’s prentice for his Christmas-box................. 


1 
1 
1 
eas IF 


Below are given a number of miscellaneous accounts forming.a 
of the Halliwell collection: 


Bread and beere 
Wine and orranges 
A neck and breast of mutton ‘and broath 


A tavern bill, 1675. 


It reapese  s eee A AS Ce  abawasaade goer eee 
A shoulder of mutton and sallet.......... Snkcctedadenetdsapsrioseconeaties 
Six chickens ......... See oe Aes akan A Worn amen Soea RRS ae thee woe eee 
os es avg dbistniale civ own e vem sap iecewe weld wnat oo uan iene an ees 


en a oe wan canacsaancce Reabe tas ns ined ep ae dad HOLS tae destin ot es 
Ffyre 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


Biack Boy, CHELMSFORD, May 15th, 1675. 
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Mr. John Moore’s bill—1676. 
Ye 26th of December. £ 
SIwinpe for lodginge.. sev cc cevon eb es bese cece conc cece seen see see 
BeOrifh BTOUGE |. 0c ne. c Se wcictpwine Sed baee cree cote cocs coe conn an 
Ffor a necke of mutton and all other things ........ 2200 cece cee wees cave cone 
PAOLUAS POUR 120 cee ow ceed babes s uses Cute cocess Opes Cece ane sea 
For a parrall of eall.....- PUGMRG Res Ee ioc bles bolect ec kneyinan ep ehe recat anges 
For a pound of tobackoe and pipes ...--.----.-----.+--- a ocwe sna eomeanees 
MOT MOSY GTINK «jaca a cene leases ccd ba ccc cs chek ance smb ae pene 
POTCVO WOMAN BCSTCNOLS 05 Soins sees sk ease chee co ccce see mep es exes inane ane 
WOOT BITES , wcagbe ele ele nies a tibial 56 soc o4.o a ban5 wo moe eu iy eae epee 
a BOLLE Jews cnc baka sive le DbOR bes bebe bas eek cose + eu sae ben enn 
For eall and beer and bred and posset drink in ye tiem of his siknes........ 
For ye man that lookt after him in his siknes... 2... 1... cece. eons cnceee wnne 
MD MWOBDOF WOM 5025/6 viewers vine tase wens cece esc bee ba ele eee eee 


mm op 


_ 
co 0 KS OIOe We VN Pe IOS: 


PEG BUMS. ccinie nda ccws ses aw oech week wr be eec etc e ee Ce 4 
MAIOROIATE SR TGCS. ooo ca wo weweicc cn whew baw eca cece ce ewes Seaton tnt 


onlwooccoanaconmoo 


—_ 


SOUR) «os ei eclewd ove diewiedaw donee ae Soe occib\c ss 5 antennae ene 5 24 


17. Given unto Thomas Jackson by my master’s order ffor tobaccoe 


te 


8 
2 
21st. Paid unto Mr. Boniface, the barber, for trimming my mr...-..... 6 
' 25th. Paid for a quarter of a pound of tobaccoe 3.0. seb en en aaeeae g 
27th. Paid for mending my master’s golesshooe ..-.........---- o----- 2 
Sept.14. Fora letter by the post unto Valentine Broughton..........-.... 3 
Ffor clenné tobacco-pipes ... ... ...0sni: a ee men ee ee Ee 2 

Oct. 11th. Paid John Swallow for mending my master’s wastecoate and 
GoUBlertyste sic ds.ccas rma Pe Se esl > 6 
14.\ \-Fior-a Gazette... ofc c-- se 2. ~ 5 a cele eels ee eee 1 
F'for-2 pounds of candles ....-. . . <5... oamemisteeanean widen en i 
Paid for a bottle of scurvy grasse..-... ...ssdeensisns se ene 


— 
ow 


Disburs’d in the'whole-:....-.. .ccces occ coc e enue ea 0 17 10 


Bps. Storford—Feb. ye 1st, 1675. 


8 
1 horse 6 nights’ hay.....--......-. I 4 
15 bushell of Oats... - 2... ce cele e epee ber cece poe ee = ent wale cin emennannn 2 0 
One. bushell 3 pecks of beens - So... oo en. + 2 2 0 wae nin 7 
Halt a.bushell of mault 2. oon one coc e sc cce secs nslsica’s bee mien p otk -(aelaiee 1 


Rococo 


Bott off Judith Gresham—WNo. ye 9, 1706. 


th 
© 


SCWWNNOORR WE WOW: 


A pair of shamey gloves...ec. vesincs ic vece sewtcs cc cust sone ee einen Zine 

® yds. half off fine plain muslin, at Ish... .. . 2-202. ede woes eee nnn enn 2 
1 white gause handkercheiff........-....-..- soso swekwele ee « fap einai a ; 
isblack ffann with India sticks... 2... 0.0... wc cces cece eeee ane eennnennnn 

2 yds. and halff off lustring ffor a hood, 78h .... 2.222. cone coe wwe cocnne cncece 
Miproad crape hood 2... --. oc ce wces merc eecewese cece cccce dain nan 
REGO CITGO soca ne esa ciacces maNta eae wuteee's Woe ope oce we on nee eee 
Pebleck trerbelo Apron. .2.*.. ane sn cnee ane nce seepes «rnc cence = penn 
white koles arid 3 Wiers .... .-..0c.cnenes eect cee os ceo uuw eae 
Making 5 sut’s of night cloths... .. 2. 00. ncenesres cece ones seep mle 
Making 3 pair of double ruffles,......2...-2-.. sooo. 2 oe See eee 
atane' ss 1Ong TACKers... a... -2--.2.0casesecne ces vie nee cc cme eaten 
Tpwhite sarsnet hood .... 2.2. anne anne coc nneecnsinw on eens as ule teen 
2.YGS. Of TIDIN TOr YO APTOD. .. . nce anna ns vce nc wece vere seee sc elul enn 

5 yds. and quarter off muslin ffor 2 heads, and 7 pr. of ruffles ..... « evn gees 114 
Starching the 5 yds. off muslin...........-.....-- Occ ce er ewen's onan 2 
2;yds. 3 quarters off fine lawn....... 0. .00cec~ nae cceecees ya wneniee 1-0" 
4 yds. and halff off ffine cambrick for a cornet sute...-.. 22.2 --- ence ee wee 3 3 
4 yds. off muslin ffor 2 aprons .... 20-4. -ocnnnne recess ccna sene= sun - 28 
Sterching yo MUSHN 2... cna 2. oe ceo} en eees enmens teenesiece ses sane 2 
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8 
Making ye aprons ......---- ---- -s--2- eee ee eee ee eee eee ey Pree 8 
3 yds. halff ell off white Spanish ....-..---- +--+. .-- +2. 222. se eee eens eee eee 4 

Z 


OIE SEAT. WO PORUSO. 22.2 cc cere cern ee cece ns con nen cs cece ccnens anes 16 
6 yds. off white and silver ribin -......---. 0222-2 - 2-2 eee cee eee eee e ee cee ees 1 13 
6 yds. off ffine plain ground lace, att 44sh ..---. 22. 2202 - e222 eee ee cee e eee 13 4 
6 yds. off plain ground ffor night cloths, at 28sh ...-..---.-.----+.----+----+- Si8 
4 yds. off lace ffor ruffles, at 15sh .... 2-2. 2-22 20s cee ee ee cece eee cee e es 3.7 
1 yd. and quarter off ffine lace ffor ye bosome ...-...-..--+----+ sone +--+ + 17246 


Laid out for Madam Archer—1711. 


AQooooroo® 


S 


Wty 
March 6th. Paid for six bottles of Hungary water........-..--2-.----e+-- 0 
19th. Paid for 2 yds. 3 qrs. of plain muslin, at 8s. ye yd............. 1 
27th. Pd. for 3 qrs. and 3 of one striped muslin...........--..-...-- 
28th. Virginia tobaccoe, 12 pd. and a box.............--.---------- Apt 
25th. For making 2 hemed night heads............--2-.---«-+---- 
For makeing 2 day heads, single laps...............-------- 
MC MISICEEIY GOMOMIOC TUCKECIS .... 5. .0 0.2 c)sclccence sees ssennee 
April 4th. Paid for a past bord box........---.----.----- +--+ ---+--e 
14th. Paid for 8 o. and qr. of clowded wosted, at 8d. ye ounce....... 
Tone aid tor a, eneese Of 12 pd. lack 6 02-2... 22 520i. sone cece cocee- 
23d. Paid for a pr. of pumps.........--.-- asersde See sit noise on, s Go.a'wente 
24th. Paid for 2 yds. of white sarcnett for a hood...........--...--- 
Patni One DELOr sammy GIOVES .- 2... . 22-2 nae viee ee coor ene- 
maser pr.or black lether gloves ........2..84 ceecee = cone 
May 13th. For 1,000 of ye best stiff pins......-.-.-.-.....---.-.--------- 
Berean tor @uuzen Of OFINGES.... ..5.. (sd eee ee ew ens one once 
Paid for a doz. of leamons............... dee ote destieces eae 
te EI SOT DE. OL OFOINTS..... 6.5 ons sent Se caicnw ca cccccslcccece 
July 5th. Paid for a pd. of Bohe tea...--...---.------------ + eee ee eee 1 
Paid fora yd. of best black lute string ...-......2..0--2.-00e 
12th. Paid for 2 new glasses for ye spectacles ...... 2.222. ----e0---- 
ieeeeee ator 400.01-walinuts to pickell...... 6.26.05 sce c ee se ee cwe 
Paid ye basket woman for bringing ym home................- 
ree eo OTA AN) LLOLO. ...... = > 0» Ws cies macs ene dlenldnle ens 
Peete for poylng ye silyer buttons <2. fo2s 26. ccae eee d pees oes 
Pare ovine yo Nipht gowne lying. 65. 2252 e sas cad siene oe 


nos 
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Sir John Newton’s bill—1701. 


Bought of James Lund and Lluellin sep ley at the Crane in the Poultry, March 
29°, 1701. 


Oo 


Hm 0 09 02 GD I DO 


1 pair of fine China jarrs, painted with gold ........-.-.-.--.----2---+--+-- 
1 pair of blew China Roulwaggons.......--.-.------ e222 ++ eee ee cee e ne ene 
4 China chocolet cups and 4 saucers, in colers.... -...-.-- e220 e222 cone conee- 
2 ditto chocolet cups and 2 two saucers ...20. 22.2 scene cece cece ne cone ce eeee 
eo oa kc or man aw aes a adGheascne'acaeauewndanae 
nom pepe ec ower cr rner penn ccnasnneee cep sa ce aisineaciansclem 
3 pair bottles and 3 faulty cups.....-.- pinta ate ia leterdial Miele Site ata) saith ee ete 
a Bia Fig asin ob in'o signe anid e Belsine wium Sandie ple d/sinlinaln als 


me th 
— 
CaocooRCOe 


_ 
ork) 


1 pair small bottles with gold.... .---..-- +--+ -2-- +e see ce ee ne cee e cece ee eee 
9 faulty-chocolet and tea cups, in colers.....------- +--+ ---2 21 e+ eee eee e eee 


Cw st 





413 4 

Agreed to a bolt [abate] for the upper percell....-.--..-.+--- +--+ --+------- 2 10 
410 6 

A poulterer’s bill. 

ee ea 

SEIDON Lhe Dallance...... 2. 2. ce oe once ncec cece earns censcesesccace 18 10 
enor & lamb and pluck... ..--.. -.+- 2 s0cnsscacendcenccranes scccce 8 0 
For side of veal and head, at 24d. p. pound................-..---- 8:9 
Por 3 shell ducks and 2 widgions ....s.. 20.20 ssccedcc cece cece 2 10 

RUN TReeeee 2ie, ia aatoe o wins ethan eine ao s\/d ae ay wi 5 0 
IE ES OR Ae Bera” (ne ee a OE ECO ET. 4 6 
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£ 8. doa 
For 8.26080. - cine an ccc cece we cece neces cose once bala uile elaine mmnCene 
For. 200 hundr. OYSters 2... 2.2. 2. ne ne ne ee ce celeelce sees Seaencebons 40. 
POLP.& COTLOW ie oan cin wc ween ce cece on nc oe oo cm oe'nm ion einen 9 
Dan. iste. For a.turkey. ccc. cole noe ccc ne ne owes ow omnes Jai eeine ene 2°6 
Fior.6.. poll. Dater cn ccc wce ce wane ence cn os Sin bie ihe eee ain ne ie 2 6 
POP. O88 wine ccimosemeccceasce os0s ac beled nels etialsetitelis a nasa tmnt 2 6 
Paid for hire of a large tray .. -. ------ -- +22 2 ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 1 0 
Paid.for looking after ye bacon....... 2. lscucss delducesusuwueaes 2 0 
Ath. .For.2, ducks.and .@ teal... 2.0 62.0. sa Jere eioe seisaw es eee aS 5A 
Oth. Or. a Gish Tish oo ses eee oe ek on eo waheici ble mane 6 3 
For miistard seed fo. v.05. 22. 5.2. te Sele eat ie ene 2 0 
WOOT 4 POU CGS. . ween es oie nn wines ce meus, denise eiees mene inne neta 2 8a 
BoM OL CORL i eco ls creas ones ede ewns bo selene se ot eer aern nee a 4 0@ 
£416 0@ 
Christmas boxes, 1711. 
Recd. 16 06. | 
8 dad. 7 
December 26th. Watchman, waits, turncock, and brewer’s men, each........... 2' 6 @ 
DustMan vscsesscccascsscsccned Us die uu deed Geeees senses 2 0 
3 baker’s men, coachmaker’s man, heweswoman, cornchandlers » 
man, the post, gardner’s man, and clerk, each............... 16 
Chimney-sweeper s. 660005 eens MUTE Se evel tee pae een 69 
Butcher’s man, sadler’s man, tayler’s boys, locksmith’s men, far- . 
rier’s man, foreign postman, arfd Mr. Gover’s son, each...... - 1 Oe 
14 0 
Work dun for Mrs. Ann Pegg Oct. ye 10th, 1706. 
£ad 
Washing a suite of night- -cloas and ruffles .. ...--. 22-022 2s steno eee ese eee 005 @ 
Washing two heads, 6d. ; one sheet of pines, 4d........--. 22202222. eee eee 0 010 
Quarter and 4 of holand for 2-pr. of mittins .. 22. ..502 Wisds-5 Jose ee sce oke 0.18 | 
3 yards } of riben, 2d., to bind ym... 22. cee ceeds dee CaS OSS. 2 ek. Sak 0 010 @& 
Washing a suite of night ClODS. 2 ee eee se See SE eae eee 3 a 
2 yds. 4 ell of scarlet edging, 6 yd. for her workt ..-.-...---.----+--..----- 1 3 @ 
A black silk apron 4/6; sawing-silk, 2d...2... Jas UUs ee ie cew ene eemens © 48 @ 
+ of an ounce of thred, 24+ needles, yan tS oe CU Uh UES ce 4 
Washing and dresing her best lacet head and ruffles..... ibe RE Reams 10 @ 
2 yds. £ of white riben, 13d. yd aicnwewelctunee sana heen ie amin awe cawetecde 4 3% 
A black and white fann, 14d. ; a paper of patches. .... 2.2.2.2... .--- eens 1 8 
* ell of black riben, 3 powder .. 2... -. .o-se0 sos snes ns cleanaleneiniye ae 5+ 
4 yds. of yelow riben, 2d. yd.; 3 nailes of broad 4--..----.-------.-2-. --e 10 
3 nalfe sheets of pines - 26... cava eseh soae cece ones’ xulule ei een 1 0 
Washing and dresing a plane head and ruffles. .......0d-scue camel iay 8 
5 nailes of stript cambrick 10d. yd... 2... cee eS. So econ eee eee é 3 it 
Making, starching, and dresg. her night cloas. ....viccsveeleeweweeueaeene 1 4 
Making and starching her rufles, 6d.; tape, 1d.. .... 22-22. .o ek eee e eee y 7 
2 yds. of black.and.white.riben, 17d. yd 2.2... oss cc eee ee eeenee oeeeee 210 
Making one shift, one apron, and 3 tuckers - .... 1-22-20. eee eee e eee e one é 10 
yd. ¢ of muslin in an apron 4/6 Yd... 22. eee eee cee cee eee cee eee tenes 9 5 Of 
+ and 4 of spotted cambrick for single rufles .... 22. 22. eee cee woe eee Sud 1 104 
5 nailes of plane muslin for tuckers, and one pr. of rufles...... 202 sce sce 1 & 
Holand tape for shifts, tuckers, and apron .......- Lo. news sacecs cucceuuus a 4 
Washing and dresing 2 heads, 12d.; washing a suite of nitcloas, OG dé wateeae 1 3 
Washing and dresing a head and 4 pr. of rufles ..... ...0 se doneee eee its 
Washing 2 suites of night- ClOBG sce Win enn cmemes walor cl ieue » 30.0 Jen See 6 
4 a sheet of pines 3d.; washing and dresing a head, 6d -......- 222 enee cue 9 
Washing a suite of night- cloas, 3d.; and 4 ‘pd. of powder oes suinnha ae “ 5 
Washing and dresing yr. best head and ruffles... -.--..-... 22+ sees eens cece 10 
Washing and dresing a plane head, 6d.; one sheet of pines, 6d........0---- 1 0 
Washing her 2-stript night-cloas and. raifles..<s./0<ssen0-0 eee titaion 6 
Washing 2 suites of plane night-cloas, 6d. ; thred 24... ......-.0. ween sconce 84 
2 411 
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The following ‘“‘mem’m” may interest the merchants of Boston, showing as it does 
the kinds of goods most in demand 168 years ago. The statement that “goods well bt. 
in London will fetch 140 to 150 p. c. advance” will canse regret that “ye good old 
times” have passed away : 


Mem’m of the most staple goods in general at Boston, in New Engl’d, ye 4th 8ber, 1706. 


Double damasks, mock, do., but few, if any, toyes, and all other fashionable stuffs 
for women’s wear. 

Russel damasks, sort’d, viz, a few with red and white flowers, most of blue and 
white, and a few grave, modest coulers. 

Black crapes, wch. cost abt. 40 or 45 apce. ; most of the former. 

Shalloones, sorted, viz, blue, red, and lemo. colr., pretty fine, and other graver, fash- 
ional coulors, and some black. 

Cressed serges, wch. cost abt. 35/apce., first cost. 

Dufils of a good steel blue, and no other coulors. : 

Flannels sorted, viz, some yellow, some blue and red, most white, and some of them 
must be fine, from J3 to 18 per yard, first cost. 

Welch and Kendal cottons, blue, red, and a few white. 

Some druggets of grave coulors. . 

Some sad could. serges, mixt. wth. blue and white, of 14 yd. wide. 

Low-prised cloths, of a drab coulr., from 5/ to 8/cost; most of the former. 

Wide britches-ticking, with fine, narrow, bright-blue stripes, ; narrow, ditto. 

English and Dutch checks, few of them high prised. 

Stroud waters, blue and red; most of the former; costs 2/6 or 3/pr. yd. 

A course sort of calicoes, abt. 4 ell wide, flowd. with red and white flowers, and some 
with the same flowers of 1} or yard wide. 

Ozenbrigg’s white and browne. 

Plain muslins of different finenesses, shaded, of 14 yard wide. 

Shear muslins, fit for headdresses and neckcloths. 

Striped muslins, a few. 

Low prised hollands to sell here for abt. 3 to 5 an ell. 

Hambro dowlass of different finenesses. 

A sortable parcel of pinns packt. up by themselves in barrls. or trunks. 

Gold and silver thread and twist. 

Silke gloves, bla. and could. 

Bla. silke gauze. 

Silke and thread laces. 

Mohair coate and breast buttons; halfe of the latter, and of each some black. 

Broad and narrow gartering. 

Broad and narrow alamode is still much wanted; ye last sold was at 12/per ell. 

Ordinary writeing-paper costs about 5/ or 6/a reame. 

A sartmt. of fashonable flowd. silkes, from 4/ to 6/6, or 2/a yard cost, will sell well 
all ye summer, wth. some good bla. flowd. silke amongs it. . 

A parcel of the best and largt. wool-cards, haife thicks, blue, red, and sad coulors; 
2/3 of the former. 

Hollands duck is worth here £7 to £7 10/, more or less, as in goodness. 

Cordage sorted as pr. memo. 70/per c. here. 

Powder is worth here £14 a barrl. 

Ambros Crowley’s nailes sorted as hereafter mentioned. 

Scythes and sickles of the best makers’, good goods. 

Spanish iron, worth here £40 per pr. tunn. 

Swedes, ditto, £34 to £35 per tunn. 

Lead, in piggs, £25 pr. tunn. 

Lead, in barrs, worth £26 to 27 pr. ¢c. 

Shott, sorted, vizt, goose, one-halfe; ye other 3, duck, pigeon, and bird, is now scarce 
worth upwards of £30 pr. tunn. 

Grocery-ware, vizt, raisins, solis, new, and in half barrils, £5 10 pr. c. here. 

Currant and figgs in ye caskes are imported in if possible. 

Spice, sorted, vizt, 100 lb. of nutmegs, 25 lb. of cloves, 6 Ib. of mace, 5 cwt. of pepper 
in small casks, worth here now 3 /fper Ib. 

A parcel of hatts, sorted, vizt, elts and castors, cloth or Carolina hatts. 

Norz.—What goods have no price affixt to them will fetch here (being well bt. in 
Londo.) 140 to 150 p. advance, and more, if any perticulars happem to be extraord~ 
irinaly wanted when they arryve. 
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THE ERA OF MACHINERY. 


The inventions which distinguished the latter part of the eighteenth 
century inaugurated a new era in productive industry. The new devices 
for spinning, already referred to, were used at first in connection with — 
water-power; but it was not long before the steam-engine was brought — 
into requisition to give them increased efficiency and a wider sphere of — 
operation. Once successfully applied to the moving of machinery, this 
great motor seemed to stimulate the inventive faculties of man to pre- 
ternatural activity; and one labor-saving device was quickly followed F 
by another, until a great proportion of all manufacturing industry, was i 
largely performed by the aid of machinery. 

This great change in the methods of production—a change which has — 
progressed steadily from the latter part of the last century to the present — 
time—was inaugurated in Great Britain, and it was there that the new 
system received its earliest and most signal development. Augmenting — 
to a prodigious extent the aggregate product of labor,* it necessarily — 
gave rise to a vast increase in the aggregate wealth of the community; — 
and in this increase the working-classes have undoubtedly shared to a — 
considerable extent, though in a degree not at all comparable to that in 
which the wealthier classes have been benefited. Indeed, each new 
application of machinery was a source of temporary inconvenience, or 
even of severe distress, to the particular class of workmen whose manual 
labor it superseded. 

But the most important bearing of the new methods of production 
upon the relations between labor and capital and the condition of the 
working-classes grew out of the necessity which they created for asso- 
ciated industry, and for large establishments, carried on by accumu- ~ 
lated capital. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, which from time immemorial had been in 
an eminent degree a household industry. The language of Words- 
worth— 
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‘Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sat blithe and happy”— 
would doubtless have answered almost equally well to describe an 
ancient Egyptian household in the era of the pyramids, or the occupa- 
tions of an ordinary Lancashire family in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Almost every farm-house and cottage in the manufacturing 
districts of England had its spinning-wheel,t which furnished in-door 
occupation for women and children, while the men were engaged in the 
labors of the field. The invention of the fly-shuttle in 1738 had very 
much increased the rapidity with which weaving could be done, and the 
business of spinning was thus stimulated to great activity, the earnings 
of spinners being unprecedentedly large. While the textile industries 
were in this condition Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny,t and 
Arkwright the spinning-frame, sometimes called the water-frame or 
throstle ;§ and a few years later these were followed by a still more elab- 
orate machine,|| in which the operations of both of them were combined. 
So great was the superiority of the new machines that the old-fashioned 


* It is calculated in Kennedy’s “ Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade” that, as early 
as 1815, one person, aided by machinery, could produce as much as two hundred cot- 
tage spinners could have produced in 1760. 

’ +tIn many cases several. 

¢ About 1764. 

§ Patented in 1769. 

j The mule,” invented by Samuel Crompton in 1775. 
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_ wheel was quickly banished from the field of competition, and spinning, 
as a household industry, was practically atan end. Weaving, however, 
still held its place, and was even stimulated to extraordinary activity by 
the rapid increase in the product of yarn which followed the inventions 
just referred to. In the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, barns 
and other out-buildings were quickly converted into loom-shops; and 
when these no longer sufficed to meet the new demand, weavers’ cot- 
tages, with loom-shops attached, arose on every side. The era, how- 
ever, was one of rapid change, and ere long the power-loom, worked by 
water or steam, began to compete with the hand-loom. The wages of 
weavers, which under the first impulse communicated by the new spin- 
ning-machinery had risen to an unusual height and attracted large num- 
bers to the business, gradually sank to a pittance, scarcely sufficient to 

_ afford the workpeople the most wretched subsistence. 

The triumph of machinery, however, had been only a question of time. 
In weaving, aS in spinning, separate domestic industry was compelled 
to give place to collective industry in large establishments. The work- 
man who had pursued the even tenor of his way at his own loom, and 
the housewife who had plied her busy task over the wheel at her own 
fireside, were compelled by the force of irresistible circumstances to take 
their places along with hundreds of others in “the mill,” and to regulate 
their hours of labor, as well as their meals and their hours of rest, by 
the sound of its peremptory bell. 

The concentration of capital, which was necessary to the prosecution 

- of manufacturing industry under the new system, was greatly facilitated 
by the high prices which manufacturers at first obtained for their 
products. ‘ Yarn of a quality which in 1815 was sold for three shillings 
a pound brought in the infancy of the manufacture as high as thirty 
shillings. The British mulled muslins which, when first manufactured, 
were eagerly bought up by the rich at $2.50 a yard, are now offered to 
the poor—of less durable quality, however—for six cents a yard.”* So 
it must have been in many other industries, for the public were accus- 
tomed to the prices they had paid for the products of manual labor, and 
these the manufacturers could readily undersell, while retaining an 
enormous profit for themselves. It was not till machine-made goods 
had taken possession of the market that the competition between rival 
manufacturers brought prices down to a proper level and gave the con- 
Sumer a reasonable share in the reduced cost of production. In the 
mean time vast fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, and to the new 

_ capital thus made available for manufacturing purposes was added that 
which enterprises yielding such magnificent pecuniary results attracted 
from every side. Thus the industrial revolution inaugurated by Watt, 
in conjunction with Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, gained 
added impetus with each year’s progress, and with marvelous rapidity 
produced its transforming effects upon economic and social conditions. 

The comprehension of the nature and effects of that revolution will 
greatly facilitate a correct understanding of the labor question of the 
present day. Indeed, it is out of that revolution mainly that the labor 
question in its present form has grown. It has already been remarked 
that the new methods of production created a necessity * for associated 
industry and for large establishments carried on by accumulated capi- 
tal.” The full significance of this fact may not at once be apparent, but 
a little reflection will make it so. By “‘accumulated capital,” as just 
used, is meant masses of capital vastly in excess of the average posses- 


* Autobiography of R. D. Owen, p. 13. 
12 L 
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sions of individuals, even in the most prosperous conmunities—masses 
so large that the possession of one such mass by any individual implies, 
as its necessary counterpart, the comparative poverty of scores or even 
hundreds of others, and their dependence upon the one for employment, 

When industry was carried on in small separate establishments, a 
steady and industrious workman might reasonably hope to accumulate 
the means of setting up in business for himself, and thus the workman 
of this year might next year be numbered among the employers. Theo- 
retically this is so still, for it is a common boast in our own country, at 
least, that the avenues to wealth and the honors of official life are open 
to all. Circumstances, however, are sometimes stronger than the laws, 
and inexorably deny what the laws very freely permit. It is quite evi- 
dent that the number of industries which may be prosecuted by sepa- 
rate individuals on a small scale, and which may be started with such 
an amount of capital as a working-man can save out of his wages, is 
now comparatively small, and that it is steadily diminishing as the 
sphere of machinery extends. One may still see the shoemaker’s shop, 


with its modest array of tools and its little stock of leather, represent- 


ing a total capital of a few hundred dollars, or even less; but the sphere 
of such shops is now comparatively limited, and the proportion of boots 


and shoes made by machinery in large factories is increasing year by . 


year. In like manner one may still see the shop of the blacksmith, the 
wheelwright, the carpenter, and the cabinet-maker; but in all of these 
and in other trades, the amount of work executed in large establish- 
ments by the aid of machinery is immense, and is constantly aug- 
menting. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is not referred to as a thing to 
be regretted. The vast increase in man’s productive powers which 
machinery has brought with it is an incalculable blessing ; it would not 
be wise, however, to close our eyes to the incidental evils—temporary in 
their character, it is to be hoped—by which this blessing is accompanied. 
The alarmists who imagined that machinery, by doing the work which 
had been done by human hands, would leave the hands without em- 
ployment were not long in learning from experience and observation 
how groundless were their fears. What machinery has done is not, if 
we except occasional temporary consequences of its introduction, to 
deprive men of employment, but to change the conditions under which they 
work. Except in the co-operative enterprises, which within a few years 
past have been successfully carried out, its effect has been to divide all 
that large portion of society employed in connection with it into two 
distinct and, in respect to their circumstances, widely separated classes, 
the one consisting mainly of a few very rich employers, the other em- 
bracing a multitude of employés, who, if not absolutely very poor, 
are at least extremely poor in comparison with the members of the other 
class. 

This wide contrast of conditions is probably one of the causes of the 
discontent of the working-classes; but the principal cause, both of this 
discontent and of their aggressive attitude toward capital, is to be 
found in the fact that to the great mass these conditions appear to be 
practically permanent. The journeyman mechanic who could see a 
prospect that within ten years he might himself become the owner of 
a shop was not disposed to feel or act unkindly toward a class of which 


he hoped so soon to become a member, viz, toward the employers; but — 


to the operative the possession of a factory is a thing so remote from 
probability that it scarcely enters into his wildest dreams of future suc- 


cess. So it is in all the industries carried on in those great establish. 
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ments, against which the competition of little shops, in any extended 
sphere, is each year becoming more difficult. 

It is thus that machine-labor has imparted to the great body of the 
working-people the cohesion and the common sentiments of a perma- 
nent class apart from the class of employers. But while it has thus 
furnished the occasion for their combination in defense of their common 
interests, it has at the same time contributed in another way to render 
that combination powerful and efficient. By creating gregarious indus- 
try and greatly extending the sphere of urban life, it afforded to the 
working-classes enlarged opportunities for mutual intercourse, and thus 
gave rise to an unwonted degree of intellectual activity. The result 
has been a marked increase in popular intelligence and a corresponding 
improvement in the methods and purposes of combination among work- 
ingmen. The breaking of machinery and the “ratting” of workmen 
not connected with trades-unions are now happily becoming compara- 
tively rare, and mutual benefit, such as relief out of society funds in 
sickness or old age, together with co-operation, is attracting an increas- 
ing share of the attention of the working-class. There is reason to hope 
_ that the last-mentioned form of combination may yet afford the means 
of reconciling machinery and associated labor with that personal inde- 
pendence which they at first seemed likely to place quite beyond the 
reach of the mass of workingmen. By the union of many small sums, 
associations of workmen may succeed in forming out of their own earn- 
ings those aggregations of capital which are necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of industry with the aid of the best modern appliances. If they 
can do this and also supply out of their own ranks efficient oversight 
and business management, the great capitalist, towering among his 
operatives like a mountain among hillocks, will cease to be an industrial 
necessity. 

But the consideration of this subject, co-operation, as well as of trades- 
unions and strikes, must be postponed until something has been said 
of the more immediate effects of the factory system during the earlier 
period of its development, and of the public questions and legislative 
measures to which those effects gave rise. Upon these points the Duke 
of Argyle, in Chapter VII of his “ Reign of Law,” presents some highly- 
interesting facts and reflections. After observing that the factory sys- 
tem began under the old motive-power of water before the steam-engine 
was made available, he continues as follows: 

Very soon the course of every mountain stream in Lancashire and Yorkshire was 
marked by factories. This again had another consequence. It was a necessity of the 
case that such factories must, generally, be situated at a distance from pre-existing 
populations, and, therefore, from afullsupply of labor. Consequently they had to cre- 
ate communities for themselves. From this necessity, again, it arose that the earlier 
mills were worked under asystem of apprenticeship. The due attendance of the reqnisite 
number of “ hands” was secured by engagements which bound the laborer to his work 
for a definite period. 

And now, for the first time, appeared some of the consequences of gregarious labor 
under the working of natural laws, and under no restrictions from positive institutions. 
The mill-owners collected, as apprentices, boys and girls, youths and men, and women, 
of allages. In very many cases no provision adequate, or even decent, was provided 
for their accommodation. The hours of labor were excessive. The ceaseless and un- 
tiring agency of machines kept no reckoning of the exhaustion of hnman nerves. The 
factory system had not been many years in operation when its effects were seen. A 
whole generation were growing up under conditions of physical degeneracy, of mental 
ignorance, and of moral corruption. The first public man to bring it under the notice 
of Parliament with a view to remedy, was, to his immortal honor, a master-manufac- 
turer, to whom the new industry had brought wealth, and power, and station. In 1802 
the elder Sir Robert Peel was the first to introduce a bill to interfere by law with the 


natural effects of the unrestricted competition in human labor. It is characteristic of 
the slow progress of new ideas in the English mind, and of its strong instinct to adopt 
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no measure which does not stand in some clear relation to pre-existing laws, that Sir 
Robert Peel’s bill was limited strictly to the regulation of the labor of apprentices, 
Children and young persons who were not apprentices, might be subject to the same 
evils, but for them no remedy was asked or provided. The notion was, that as appren- 
tices were’already under statutory provisions, and were subjects of a legal contract, it 
was permissible that their hours of labor should be reguiated by positive enactment. 
But the Parliament which was familiar with restrictions on the products of labor, and 
with restrictions of monopoly on labor itself—which restrictions were for the purpose 
of securing supposed economic benefits—would not listen to any proposal to regulate 
“free” labor for the purpose of avoiding even the most frightful moral evils. These evils, 
however great they might be, were the result of ‘‘ natural laws,” and were incident to 
the personal freedom of employers and employed. In the case of apprentices, however, 
it was conceded that restrictions might be tolerated. Andso, through this narrow door | 
the first of the factory acts was passed. It is a history which illustrates, in the clear- 
est light, the sense in which human conduct, both individually and collectively is de- 
termined by natural law. If Watt’s steam-engine had been invented earlier—if mills 
had not been at first erected away from the centers of population, in order to follow 
the course of streams—if, consequently, the evils of the factory system had not begun 
to be observable in the labor of apprentices, there is no saying how much longer those 
evils might have been allowed to fester without even an assertion of the right tocheck 
them. The act of 1802,* though useless in every other sense, was invaluable at least 
in making this assertion. | 
Meanwhile Watt’s great invention had been completed. And now anew cycle of 

events began. When the perfected steam-engine became applicable to mills, it was no | 
longer always cheaper to erect them in rural districts; on the contrary, it was often 
cheaper to have them in the towns, near a full supply of labor and a cheap supply of 
fuel. With this change came the abandonment of the system of apprenticeship. It ~ 
was now “free” labor which more and more supplied the mills. But this only led to 
the same evils in an aggravated form. Children and women were especially valuable in 
the work of mills. There were parts of the machinery which might be fed by almost 
infant “hands.” The earnings of children became an irresistible temptation to the 
parents. They were sent to the factory at the earliest age, and they worked during 
the whole hours that the machinery was kept at work. The result of this system was 
soon apparent. In 1815, thirteen years after he had obtained the act of 1802, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel came back to Parliament and told them that the former act had become use- 
less; that mills were now generally worked not by water, but by steam; that appren- 
tices had been given up, but that the same exhausting and demoralizing labor from 
which Parliament had intended to relieve apprentices was the lot of thousands and 
thousands of the children of the free poor. In the following year, 1816, pressing upon 
the House of Commons a new measure of restriction, he added that unless the legisla- 
ture extended to these children the same protection which it had intended to afford to 
the apprentice class, it had come to this, that the great mechanical inventions which 
were the glory of the age would be a curse rather than a blessing to the country. 
ree were strong words from a master-manufacturer, but they were not more strong ~ 
than true.t 


* 42 and 43 George III, cap. 73. 

+t Prominent among those who labored to bring these evils to the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country was Robert Owen, himself a wealthy and successful manufac- 
turer, though more widely known at a later period for his extreme opinions on social 
questions, His son, in his recently published volume entitled ‘‘ Threading My Way,” 
gives the following account of his observations during a journey which he made with 
his father through England and Scotland in 1815 for the purpose of collecting evidence 
touching the condition of children employed in the cotton, woolen, linen, and silk fac- 
tories of the kingdom: 

“The facts we collected seemed to me terrible almost beyond belief. Not in excep- 
tional cases, but as a rule, we found children of ten years old worked regularly fourteen 
hours a day, with but half an hour’s interval for the mid-day meal, which was eaten in — 
the factory. In the fine-yarn cotton-mills, (producing from 120 to 300 hanks to the 
pound,) they were subjected to this labor in a temperature usually exceeding 75° ; and 
in all the cotton-factories they breathed an atmosphere more or less injurious to the 
lungs because of the dust and minute cotton fibers that pervaded it. 

“In some cases we found that greed of gain had impelled the mill-owners to still 
greater extremes of inhumanity, utterly disgraceful, indeed, to a civilized nation. 
Their mills were.run fifteen, and, in exceptional cases, sixteen hours a day, with a single 
set of hands; and they did not scruple to employ children of both sexes from the age 
of eight. We actually found a considerable number under that age. ; 

“It need not be said that such a system could not be maintained without corporal 
punishment. Most of the overseers openly carried stout leather thongs, and we fre- 
quently saw even the youngest children severely beaten. 
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Thus began that great debate which in principle may be said to be not ended yet— 
the debate, how far it is legitimate or wise in positive institutions to interfere for moral 
ends with the freedom of the individual will. Cobbett denounced the opposition to 
restrictive measures as a contest of “‘mammon against mercy.” No doubt personal 
interests were strong in the forming of opinion, and some indignation was natural 
against those who seemed to regard the absolute neglect of a whole generation, and 
the total abandonment of them to the debasing effects of excessive toil,as nothing 
compared with the slightest check in the accumulations of the warehouse. But the 
opposition was not in the main due either to selfishness or indifference. False intel- 
lectual conceptions, false views, both of principle and of fact, were its real foundation. 
Some of the ablest men in Parliament, who were wholly unaffected by any bias of per- 
sonal interest, declared that nothing would induce them to interfere with the labor 
which they called ‘‘free.” Had not the working-classes a right to employ their chil- 
dren as they pleased? Who were better able to judge than fathers and mothers of the 
capacities of their children? Why interfere for the protection of those who already 
had the best and most natural of all protections? Such were some of the arguments 
against interfering with free labor. 

Now, in what sense was this labor free? It was free from legal compulsion; that is 
to say, it was free from that kind of compulsion which arises out of the public will of 
the whole community, imposed by authority upon the conduct of individuals. But 
there was another kind of force from which this labor was not free—the force of over- 
powering motive operating on the will of the laborers themselves. If one parent, more 
careful than others of the welfare of his children, and moved less exclusively by the 
desire of gain, withdrew his children at an earlier hour than others from factory-work, 
his children were liable to be dismissed and not employed at all.*  _ 

On the other hand, motives hardly less powerful were in constant operation on the 
masters. The ceaseless, and increasing, and unrestricted competition among them- 
selves, the eagerness with which human energies rash into new openings for capital, 
for enterprise, and for skill, made them, as a class, insensible to the frightful evils 
which were arising from that competition for the means of subsistence, which is the 
impelling motive of labor. 

Nor were there wanting arguments, founded on the constancy of natural laws, 
against any attempt on the part of legislative authority to interfere with the “ free- 
dom” of individual will. The competition between the possessors of capital was a 
competition not confined to our own country. It was also an international competi- 
tion. In Belgium, especially, and in other countries, there was the same rush 
along the new paths of industry. If the children’s hours of labor were curtailed, it 
would involve of necessity a curtailment also of the aduit labor, which would not 
be available when left alone. This would be a curtailment of the working-time of 
the whole mill; and this would involve a corresponding reduction of the produce. 
Outside of certain limits this is not by any means a necessary inference. No similar 
reduction of produce would arise in foreign mills. In competition with them the mar- 
gin of profit was already small. The diminution of produce, from restricted labor, 
would destroy that margin. Capital would be driven to countries where labor was 
still free from such restrictions, and the result would be more fatal to the interests of 
the working-classes of the English towns than any of the results arising from the 
existing hours of work. All these consequences were represented as inevitable. They 
must arise out of the operation of invariable laws. 


“We sought out the surgeons who were in the habit of attending these children, 
noting their names and the facts to which they testified. Their stories haunted my 
dreams. In some large factories from one-fourth to one-fifth of the children were 
either cripples or otherwise deformed, or permanently injured by excessive toil, some- 
times by brutal abuse. The younger children eeldom held out more than three or four 
years without severe illness, often ending in death. 

“When we expressed surprise that parents should voluntarily condemn their sons 
and daughters to slavery so intolerable, the explanation seemed to be that many of the 
fathers were out of work themselves, and so were, in a measure, driven to the sacrifice 
for lack of bread; while others, imbruted by intemperance, saw with indifference an 
abuse of the infant faculties compared to which the infanticide of China may almost 
be termed humane. 

“In London my father laid before several members of Parliament the mass of evi- 
dence he had collected, and a bill which he had prepared forbidding the employment in 
factories of child workers under twelve years of age, and fixing the hours they might be 
employed at tena day. Finally he obtained from the elder Sir Robert Peel a promise 
to introduce this humane measure in the HouseofCommons. * * * * £The 
bill dragged through the house for four sessions, and when passed at last it was in a 
mutilated and comparatively valueless form.” 

*This was very forcibly explained, both by Sir Robert and by his son, Mr. Peel, in 
the debate of February 23, 1818. : 
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Such were the arguments, urged in every variety of form and supported by every 
kind of statistical detail, by which the first factory acts were vehemently opposed. 

And, indeed, in looking back at the debates of that time we cannot fail tosee that the 
reasoning of those who opposed restriction on free labor met with no adequate reply. 
Not only were the supporters of restriction hampered by a desire to keep their conclu- 
sions within the scope of a very limited measure; not only were they anxious to re- 
pudiate consequences which did legitimately follow from their own premises, but 
they were themselves really ignorant of the fundamental principles which were at issue 
in the strife. Their conclusions were arrived at through instincts of the heart. The 
pale faces of little children, stunted and outworn, carried them to their result across 


every difficulty of argument and in defiance of the alleged opposition of inevitable — 


laws. And yet,if the supporters of the factory acts had only known it, all true ab- 
stract argument on the subject was their own. The conclusions to which they pointed 
were as true in the light of reason as they felt them to be true in the light of con- 
science. 


The debate resulted in the passage of the act of 1819, (59 Geo. ITI, ec. 
66,) which, being the first measure restricting the labor of unapprenticed 
children, was, properly speaking, the first.of the factory acts. This act, 
however, as well as one passed in 1825, remained practically a dead let- 
ter for want of adequate enforcing elauses, and it was not until the 
passage of Lord Ashley’s bill in 1833, establishing a stringent system 
of government inspection, that any progress was made in mitigating the 
evils which the factory system had developed. Speaking of Manches- 
ter in 1832, Sir J. P. K. Shuttleworth says: 


The population employed in the cotton factories rises at 5 o’clock in the morning 
works in the mills from 6 till 8, and returns home for half an hour or forty minutes to 
breakfast. This meal generally consists of tea or coffee, with a little bread. The tea 
is almost always of a bad, and sometimes of a deleterious quality. The operatives re- 
turn to the mills and workshops until 12 o’clock, when an hour is allowed for dinner. 
Among those who obtain the lower rate of wages this meal generally consists of 
boiled potatoes. The mess of potatoes is put into one large dish, melted lard and but- 
ter are poured upon them, and a few pieces of fried fat bacon are sometimes mingled with 
them, and, but seldom, a little meat. Those who obtain better wages add a greater 
proportion of animal food to this meal at least three times in the week, but the quan- 
tity consumed by the laboring population is not great. The family sits around the ta- 
ble, and each rapidly appropriates his portion in a plate, or they will plunge their 
spoons into the dish, and with an animal eagerness satisfy the cravings of their appe- 
tites. 

The population nourished on this alimentis crowded into one dense mass in cottages 
separated by narrow, unpaved and almost pestilential streets, in an atmosphere loaded 
with smoke, and the exhalations of a large manufacturing city. The operatives are 
congregated into mills and workshops during twelve hours in the day, in an ener- 
vating, heated atmosphere, which is frequently loaded with dust or the filaments of 
cotton, or impure from constant respiration, or from other causes. They are drudges 
who watch the movements and assist the operations of a mighty material force, which 
toils with an energy ever unconscious of fatigue. The state of the streets powerfully 
affects the health of their inhabitants ; sporadic cases of typhus chiefly appear in 
those which are narrow, ill-ventilated, unpaved, or which contain heaps of refuse of 
stagnant pools. 


The following passages, referring to the same subject, are taken from 
a small volume on the Progress of the Working-Class, the joint produce- 
tion of Messrs. J. M. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones: 


.  Letit be recollected that the evils of such a state of things pressed no less on the weak 

woman, the helpless child, than ontheman. ‘ From the whole of the evidence laid be- 
fore us,” say the commissioners of 1832, ‘ we find first, that the children employed in all 
the principal branches of manufacture throughout the kingdom work during the same 
number of hours as the adults.” “ In some rare instances,” they say elsewhere, “chil- 
dren begin to work in factories at five years old. It is not uncommon to find them 
there at six. Many are under seven, still more under eight; but the greatest number 
are under nine. Form sheer fatigue, the poor creatures would go supperless to bed, be 
unable to take off their clothes at night, or to put them on in the morning. Pains in 
the limbs, back, loins, and side,” say the commissioners, “are frequent. The frequency 
and severity of the pain uniformly bear a strict relation to the tender age of the child 
and. the severity of the labor. Girls suffer from pain more commonly than boys, and 
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up to a more advanced age.” Again, “The effects of labor during such hours are in a 
great number of cases permanent deterioration of the physical constitution, the pro- 
duction of disease wholly irremovable, and the partial or entire exclusion (by reason 
of excessive fatigue) from the means of obtaining adequate education and acquiring 
useful habits, or of profiting by those means when afforded.” 

“‘ The deformities produced,” says Mr. Robert Baker, one of the inspectors of facto- 
ries, who, from 1528 to 1832, was, as a medical practitioner in Leeds, professionally en- 
gaged in the daily and nightly visitation of several factories, ‘consisted of in-knee, 
flat-foot, and curvature of the spine. The first of these deformities was familiarly 
known in the manufacturing districts as the ‘factory leg.” There was scarcely a 
thoroughfare in any of them where they were not to be seen.” Another gentleman 
whom he quotes, Mr. §. Smith, senior surgeon of the Leeds Infirmary, says: “In 1832 
I had frequent occasion to pass through a district at noon, when the hands were leav- 
ing work for dinner. A large majority of them were pale, thin, emaciated, down-hearted 
looking creatures, showing no disposition to mirth and cheerfulness. At the proper age 
the hips were wide but sharp and angular, the shoulders pointed,the head not held 
up, but a considerable stoop.” 

That an education worthy of the name was impossible for a population under such 
conditions, results avowedly from the statements of the commissioners of 1832. Fac- 
tory-workers were in those early days, for the most part, grossly ignorant. Even the 
fine spinners, who were the best paid, were only distinguished from the rest by their 
extravagant riotousness. 

* & *% * * * * 

Ignorant themselves, what wonder if they cared little to educate their children, 
saw in them too often only instruments for money-making—means of self-indulgence. 
Hideous instances might be quoted from the blue-books of the driving of mere infants 
to the mill by their parents, simply that they might live in riotous idleness out of the 
fruit of their children’s earnings. But the tirst great struggle of the factory-reformers 
was less for education than for its necessary condition—the relaxation of overtoil for 
the child—and hence the former subject appears only in a subordinate rank among the 
grievances detailed in the earlier reports. What, in fact, education must have been in 
1832, appears thus best from such documents as the reports of the inspectors of facto- 
ries from 1839 to 1843, when overwork was to some extent stopped, and the educational 
machinery of the factories acts was already in operation. Thus, in 1843, Mr. Leonard 
Horner was able to report that in an area of eight miles by four, comprising the large 
borough of Oldham and that of Ashton, for a population of 105,000, there was not, at 
the date of his then last quarterly report, one public day-school for the children of the 
humbler ranks. 

* * * * * * * 

What were the amusements of the masses thus overworked, ill-fed, ill-housed, left 
for the most part uneducated? Large numbers of working-people attended fairs and 
wakes, at the latter of which jumping in sacks, climbing greased poles, grinning 
through horse-collars for tobacco, hunting pigs with soaped tails, were the choicest 
diversions. An almost general unchastity—the proofs of which are as abundant as 
they would be painful to adduce—prevailed among the women employed in factories, 
and generally throughout the lowest ranks of the working population. But drink was 
the main spring of enjoyment. When Saturday evening came, indulgences began, 
which continued till Sunday evening. Fiddles were to be heard on all sides, and limp- 
looking men and pale-faced women tbronged the public houses, and reeled and jigged 
till they were turned, drunk, and riotous, into the streets at most unseasonable hours. 
On the Sunday morning the public houses were again thronged, that the thirst follow- 
ing the indulgence of the night might be quenched. When church hour approached, 
however, the church-wardens, with long staves tipped with silver, sallied forth, and, 
when possible, seized all the drunken and unkempt upon whom they could lay their 
hands, and these, being carefully lodged in a pew provided for them, were left there to 
enjoy the sermon, while their captors usually adjourned to some tavern near at hand 
for the purpose of rewarding themselves with a glass or two for the important services 
they had rendered to morality and religion. In fact, sullen, silent work, alternated 
with noisy, drunken riot, and Easter and Whitsuntide debauches, with an occasional 
outbreak during some favorite ‘“‘ wakes,” rounded the whole life of the factory worker. 


The ordinary artisan of the workshop at the same period is described 
as afar different man, having had more education in childhood, and 
more time for study after commencing a trade. Still, he was apt to be 
intemperate, and in the highest-priced trades many men only began 
their week on a Thursday. Nevertheless, there were many good in- 
fluences to be found in the workshop, “There were grave men, who 
employed their leisure hours in reading or study; entomologists, florists, 
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botanists, students in chemistry and astronomy: men there were—poli- 
ticians, dabblers in theology—who, when work was not actively on foot, 
kept the conversation among their fellows from sinking into inanity or 
vice, or who discouraged such practical joking as was mischievous or 
painful. But these men were exceptional, and sometimes, notwithstand- 
ing their studies, they were as fond of a glass as their most graceless 
neighbors.” ~ * . pet ga ? 
‘¢ Moreover, as invention after invention brought new trades into the 
factory system, as the war of competition raged fiercer and fiercer, the 
numbers of these outlying trades were becoming always fewer and 
weaker in the midst of the swelling mass of factory workers; and if the 
strenuous efforts of many of them tended to pull that mass up, its weight 
was, in turn, always tending to drag them down.” | 
But with the reform acts of 1832, and Lord Ashley’s measure in ~ 
regard to factories in 1833, there commenced an era of improvement. It 
would be interesting to trace the history of British legislation, in regard _ 
to labor and the laboring class, from that time to the present, but this — 
would be too longa task. The following passage, however, from the — 
work of Messrs Ludlow & Jones, already cited, will serve, without spe- 
cifying particular laws or the dates of their passage, to give a good idea » 
of the aggregate of legislative work in the interest of the class under 
consideration which was accomplished by the British Parliament between 
the years 1832 and 1867: 


. 
{ 
; 
The reform acts of 1832 found the factory workers, under twenty-one, in the cotton 
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trade, only protected from night-work between 8.30 p. m. and 5.30 a. m.; those under 
eighteen restricted to twelve hours’ labor, or nine on Saturdays; children under nine 
forbidden to be employed. Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven sees the workers in all 
the leading branches of our textile industry, cotton, woolen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, 
linen, silk, when worked under steam power, enjoying the reduced hours of ten anda 
half a day, with a Saturday half-holiday after 2 p. m. If children are allowed to 
work at eight years of age, provision is made for their education. Various other 
branches of industry, such as print-works, bleach and dye works, and lace factories, 
and processes connected with the protected manufactures, have been brought, with 
slight variations of detail, into the system; and finally, though by a measure which 
has not yet had time to produce any eftects on a large scale, a number of other manu- 
factures and employments; whilst an efficient system of inspection has been insti- 
tuted to see the system carried out. : 

The reform acts of 1832 found our mines and collieries worked, in great measure, by 
women and children—those degraded, those crushed by the labor. Eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven sees female underground labor absolutely prohibited, as well as boy la- 
bor unless educated, in coal or connected iron-stone mines, under ten; otherwise, both 
in these and in all other mines, undertwelve; whilst here also a system of inspection 
is at work, powerfully aided by the independent action of the workers themselves. _ 

To say nothing of chimney-sweeps and bakers, the reform acts of 1832.found our 
sailors almost without protection in purse, health, or safety. Eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven finds a vast code in existence which endeavors to secure all three; and al- 
though palpably insufficient in many respects, (especially throtgh the exclusion of the 
coasting trade from various of its provisions,) shows at least a vast advance in public 
consideration for the merchant seamen. : 

The legislation in force in 1832, allowed the working classes no banking facilities 
except through the pawnbroker or the private savings-bank, no legalized field of as- 
sociative self-help but the friendly society ; to which all federative expansion was de- 
nied. Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven finds the savings-bank system more efficient in 
itself, yet largely supplemented by the post-office savings-bank, which stakes the 
credit of the state on the safety of the poor man’s deposit; finds the loan society, the — 
benefit building society, the industrial or provident society, recognized and regulated 
bylaw, the large friendly societies with branches or harmless oaths or tests brought 
within its pale, the trade society struggling for recognition, and last, not least, the 
association of the worker to profits allowed without the risks of partnership. 

In 1832, sanitary science, as distinct from curative medicine, may be said to have 
been unknown, and the only protection to life against other than personally injurious 
action, to have lain in the common law of nuisance, and the building acts of the me- 
tropolis, and of a few large towns; 1867 sees abroad a very flood of sanitary legisla- 
tion. In every place large enough to maintain a local board, the right to pure air, pure 
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water, safe and wholesome dwellings, sweet and well-ordered streets, and public 
spaces, is, in fact, recognized by law. Many special facilities and provisions have 
been enacted for the construction of dwellings for the poor classes, and providing 
them with open spaces for recreation. 

In 1832, the right of the English citizen, as such, to education, was wholly ignored, 
By 1867, nearly £700,000 a year is spent by the state in furthering the education of 
the classes able to contribute somewhat themselves for the purpose, who frequent our 
National British, and other assisted schools; whilst district schools for the pauper 
child, certified industrial schools for the vagrant and disorderly, reformatory schools 
for the criminal, tend alike to convert the useless or the burdensome into useful mem- 
bers of society. The Mechanics’ Institute of the earlier period has been able to develop 
itself and to obtain some legal protection. Legal facilities have been given for the 
establishment of free libraries, museums, and schools of art. The inventive powers of 
the working-class have been stimulated by the copyright of designs acts, by an 
amended patent-act, by the protection given to articles exhibited at industrial exhi- 
bitions. 

Highteen hundred and thirty-two knew only a newspaper-press shackled in a hun- 
dred ways, operating under the constant terror of the common informer, weighed down 
by stamp-duties, advertisement-duties, and paper-duties. Highteen hundred and sixty- 
seven sees that press absolutely free from all imports, the stamp only remaining as the 
price of an optional privilege. Notwithstanding the initiation of commercial reform 
by Huskisson, the reform acts of 1832 left the whole trade of the country and the indus- 
try of the workingman doubly fettered by a mischievous fiscal system which enhanced 
at once the cost of consumption and of production, taxed safety, cleanliness, provi- 
dence, light; whilst leaving the income of the rich untouched. Eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven sees every necessary of life, every element of production, either free 
or subject to moderate duties ; the window-tax gone, with thesoap, brick, and timber 
duties; the duty on fire insurance greatly reduced ; property and incomes directly 
charged to the state. 

In 1832, the post-office was a burden on communication ; it is now the most bene- 
ficent civil institution in the country. ; 

In 1832 the association of capital, except by special privilege, did not, so to speak, 
exist. In 1867 almost every form of commercial association is practicable, under the 


= joint-stock companies acts. Limited liability has enabled the working-class to con- 


tribute their small capital to the increase of the productive power of the country, and, 
by a late act, has practically been extended from the company to private establish- 
ments. In 1832 the stamp duties threw the ordinary legal transactions of the working- 
man, the expenses of justice, the enforcement of his legal claims, practically out of the 
pale of the law. The reduction of the former on the one hand, the establishment (or 
rather revival) of the county court on the other, have, by 1867, brought both within it. 
cord See ng tl for accidents act has created a new civil right of especial importance 
to his class. ‘ 


In 1832 the poor laws were pauperizing and degrading the whole country. In 1867, 
although the right to live is more fully than ever recognized, the growth of pauperism 
has at least been stopped, if the evil plant remains far still from being uprooted. 


The above extract contains a general outline of British legislation in 
the interest of the working classes from 1832 to the beginning of 1867. 
The laws affecting workingmen and their relations to their employers, | 
which have been enacted since the latter date, may be noticed in some- - 
what greater detail. That which first claims attention is the measure 
known as the “ factory atcs extension act of 1867,” which bears date Aug- 
ust 15 of that year. This act extends the operation of the factory acts 
to several large and important industries not previously included within 
their scope. It provides that, in addition to the establishments defined 
as factories in previous acts, the meaning of that word shall be so ex- 
tended as to include blast-furnacés, copper-mills, iron-mills, founderies, 
and also the foliowing : 


1. Any premises in which steam, water, or other mechanical power is used for mov- 
ing machinery employed— 
a. In the manufacture of machinery ; 
b. In the manufacture of any article of metal, not being machinery ; 
¢c. In the manufacture of India rubber or gutta-percha, or of articles made wholly 
or in part of either of these substances; 
2. Any premises in which is carried on the manufacture of glass, paper, or tobacco, 
book or letter-press printing ; and, 
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3. Any premises, whether adjoining or separate, in the same occupation, situate in 
the same city, town, parish, or place, and constituting one trade-establishment, in — 
which fifty or more persons are employed in any manufacturing process. 

Under the provisions of this act no child, young person, or woman 
may be employed in or about any factory on Sunday, subject to modifi- 
cations as regards blast-furnaces. No boy under twelve years of age 
and no female may be employed in any part of a glass-factory in which 
the process of melting or annealing glass is carried on. No child under 
eleven years of age may be employed in grinding in the metal trades. In 
the manufacture of glass no child, young person, or woman may be 
allowed to take his or her meals in any part of the factory where the 
materials are mixed, or (in the manufacture of flint glass) where the 
work of grinding, cutting, or polishing is carried on. The owner of an 
establishment may be required to provide a fan or other apparatus to 
ventilate his building and free it from dust, the inhalation of which 
would be injurious to the work-people. He is also required to put in 
proper condition any grindstone worked by steam or other mechanical 
power, which is so faultily fixed as to be likely to cause bodily injury to — 
the grinder using the same, and a failure to comply with this require- — 
ment subjects him to the same penalties incurred by a failure to properly — 
fence machinery under the factory act of 1844. 

Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state are empowered to modify . 
certain of the provisions of this act with regard to the necessities of par- ~— 
ticular trades... 

Another act of the same date (August 15, 1867) authorizes Her Maj- 
esty, or one of her principal secretaries of state, to grant licenses for 
councils of conciliation or arbitration for the adjustment of differences 
between masters and workmen, when petitioned so to do by a certain 
number of the masters and workmen in any particular trade in any bor- 
ough or place. Such councils must consist of a chairman and not less 
than two nor more than ten masters and workmen, to be elected 
by the masters and workmen respectively of the trade for which the 
council may be constituted. Such councils are empowered to settle dis- 
putes which otherwise would involve prosecutions and proceedings in 
court or before the magistrates, but not to fix rates of wages or hours of 
work. 

The “agricultural gang’s act” of August 20, 1867, was designed to 
remedy or mitigate certain well-known abuses connected with the hir- 
ing of women, young persons, and children, by contractors called “ gang- 
masters,” to be employed in agricultural work on lands not owned or oc- 
cupied by the employer. It came into force on January 1, 1868, and ap- 
plies to England only. 

Under its provisions no child under eight years of age may be em- 
ployed in an agricultural gang, females may not be employed in the same 
gang with males; nor may any female be employed under a male gang- 
master, unless a female licensed to act as *“* gang-master” is present with 
the gang. 

No person is allowed to act as a gang-master unless he has obtained a 
license granted by two or more justices in divisional petty sessions on 
due proof that he is a person of good character and fit to be intrusted — 
with the management of an agricultural gang. No license may be 
granted to any person who is licensed to sell beer, spirits, or any other 
excisable liquor. 

The penalties under this act consist of fines and withdrawal of license, 
and all such penalties may be recovered summarily. 

The “ workshop regulation act” of August 21, 1867, came into opera- 
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tion on January 1, 1868, and applies to the whole of the United King- 
dom. It forbids the employment of any child under eight years old “in 
any handicraft,” which word it defines as meaning ‘‘ any manual labor, 
exercised by way of trade, or for purposes of gain, in or incidental to 
the making any article or part of an article, or * * * the altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise adapting for sale, any 
article.” It does not permit the employment of any child (person under 
thirteen years of age) in any handicraft more than six and a half hours 
in any one day, which hours must be between 6a. m. and 8p.m. No 
young person (person between thirteen and eighteen years of age) or 
woman (female of eighteen years or upward*) may be employed in any 
handicraft during any period of twenty-four hours more than twelve hours, 
out of which not less than one and a half hours inust be allowed for meals, 
and the employment must take place between 5a.m.and9p.m. No 
child, young person, or woman may be employed in any handicraft on 
Sunday, or after 2 p.m. on Saturday, except in establishments where 
not more than five persons are employed in making articles to be sold 
by retail on the premises, or in repairing articles of a like nature to 
those so sold. 

No child under eleven years of age may be employed in grinding in 
the metal trades or in fustian cutting. 

The willful infraction of the above provisions subjects an employer to 
a penalty not to exceed three pounds, and the parent or person deriving 
any direct benefit from the labor of the person employed to a penalty 
not to exceed twenty shillings. 

In every workshop where grinding or other process is carried on, 
whereby dust is generated and inhaled by the workmen to an injurious 
extent, the local authority or the inspector of factories may require the 
owner of the workshop to provide, within a reasonable time, a fan or 
such other mechanical appliance as may, from time to time, be approved 
by one of Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, for the purpose 
of mitigating the evil mentioned. 

The enforcement of the above provisions is intrusted mainly to the 
local authorities, it being left to the option of the inspectors of factories 
whether or not tq visit and inspect any workshop. ; 

Every child employed in a workshop must attend a school, having a 
properly-qualified teacher, at least ten hours in each week that he is so 
employed, and no time spent at school on Sundays, or before 8 a. m., 
or after 6 p. m., or in excess of three hours at any one time or of five 
hours in any one day, may be counted asa part of the ten hours de- 
manded by the act. 

In connection with, the legislation of 1867, ‘the masters and servants’ 
act” of that year, réfuires notice, as one which has caused much dis- 
satisfaction among workingmen, whose principal objection to it is founded 
on the fourteenth section of the law, which makes breach of contract 
on the part of the workman a criminal act, whereas on the part of the 
employer it is only an offense against civil law. In presenting this 
matter to the consideration of the home secretary in November, 1873, 
Mr. George Howell, secretary of the Trades-Union Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, referred to the provision in question as follows: 

This is quite an exception in the law of contract, and does not apply to contracts of 
any other description. Whatever interest may be involved in any other breach of con- 


tract, it is not dealt with criminally; but, under this law, if a man commits a breach 
of contract, and the magistrate thinks there are some aggravating circumstances con- 





* The definitions of “ child,” ‘‘ young person,” and ‘ woman,” are those adopted in 
this particular act. 
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nected with it, this man is liable at any moment to be dragged off to prison as a com- 
mon felon for absenting himself from work. * * * The impossibility of applying 
the master and,servants’ act to breaches of contract committed by employers leads 
me to say, that, although this act was designed to be perfectly fair to both sides in its 
operation, it is not so, because it is impossible to prosecute employers. We admit that 
the act has had most beneficial results, and that the number of cases has diminished 
enormously since its enactmefit, for which we feel sincerely thankful; but we still 
think that the provision to which we object is not in accordance with the spirit 
of modern legislation, and that, if such a provision was ever necessary, it was only 
necessary when the people were less educated than they are now. If the law of con- 
tract be allowed to rest on its own basis, as a matter of equity between man and 
man, it may be trusted to accomplish all the purposes which justice requires. 


An act “to provide better dwellings for artisans and laborers,” which 
bears date July 31, 1868, was designed ‘ to make provision for taking 
down or improving dwellings occupied by workingmen and their fami- 
lies which are unfit for human habitation, and for the building and 
maintenance of better dwellings for such persons.” It provides for the 


official inspection of such dwellings,and contains provisions to compel — 


the owners of buildings so occupied to comply with its requirements. 

The ‘‘ wages attachment abolition act” of 1870 (July 14) provides that 
after its passage no order for the attachment of the wages of any serv- 
ant, laborer, or workman shall be made by the judge of any court of 
record or inferior court. } . 

A similar act ‘to limit wages arrestment in Scotland” is dated 
August 9,1870. It provides that from and after January 1, 1871, the 
wages of all laborers, farm-servants, manufacturers, artificers, and 
work-people shall cease to be liable to arrestment for debts contracted 
subsequent to the passage of the act, unless such wages exceed twenty 
shillings per week, when the surplus over that amount may be arrested, 
but if the costs of such arrestment exceed the amount recovered.they 
are not to be charged against the debtor. 

The ‘‘ factory and workshop act” of August 9, 1870, extends the defi- 
nition of “factory” as enacted in the act of August 15, 1867, so as to 
make it include print-works, 7. ¢., works in which figures, patterns, or 
designs are printed upon any wovenor felted fabric, (not being paper,) and 
bleaching and dyeing works, or “‘ any premises, whether in the open air 
or not, in which the processes of bleaching, beetling, dyeing, calendering, 
finishing, hooking, lapping, and making up and packing any yarn or 
cloth of any material, or the dressing or finishing of lace, or any one or 
more of such processes, or any process incidental thereto, is carried on.” 
To all such establishments the regulations of the act of August 15, 
1867, in respect to factories as there defined, with certain modifications 
appended in a schedule, are extended. 

An act dated May 25, 1871, exempts persons pgofessing the Jewish 
religion from penalties incurred in respect offyoun g persons and 
females professing the said religion working on Sundays, provided that 
the establishments in which such employment takes place are closed on 
Saturday up to sunset. | 

The trades-union act of June 29, 1871, provides that the purposes of 
any trades-union shall not, merely because they are in restraint of trade, 
be deemed to be unlawful, so as to render any member of such trades- 
union liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise, or to 
render void or voidable any agreement or trust. But nothing in this 
act shall enable any court to entertain any legal proceeding instituted 
with the object of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the 
breach of any of the following agreements: . 

1. Any agreement between the members of such union as to the conditions on which 


any members of such union shall or shall not sell their goods, transact business, em- 
ploy, or be employed; 
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2. Any agreement for the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty to 
a trades-union ; 
3. Any agreement for thé application of the fands of a trade-union— 
a. To provide benefits to members, or 
6. To furnish contributions to any employé or workman not a member of such 
trades-union, in consideration of such employé or workman acting in conformity with 
the rules or resolutions of such trades-union, or. 
ce. Todischarge any fine imposed upon any person by sentence of a court of jus- 
tice; or 
4. "Any agreement made between one trades-union and another; or 
5, Any pond to secure the performance of any of the above agreements, 
But none of the above agreements are to be deemed unlawful. 


_ The act further makes provision for the registry of trades-unions, au- 
thorizes such unions to purchase or lease buildings and land, not to 
exceed one acre, (and for the purposes of this section makes every 
branch of a trades-union a distinct union;) vests the property of each 
union in its trustees, whom it makes responsible for moneys actually 
received on account of such union, and no further; prescribes the re- 
sponsibility of the treasurer, and his punishment for withholding from 
the union money which he holds in trust for it; provides regulations for 
registry, and requires each union to place a copy of its rules and of any 
alterations in or amendments to the same in the hands of the registrar ; 
requirés each union to submit to the registrar an annual statement of its 
accounts, including the several objects of expenditure and the amount 
for each; applies the summary jurisdiction acts to all offenses committed 
under it, put under certain prescribed regulations allows an appeal to 
quarter ‘sessions ; provides that no interested person shall act as a mem- 
ber of a court of appeal, and defines the term ‘ trades-union ” as meaning 
such combination, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the 
relations between workmen and masters, or between workmen and 
workmen, or between masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, as would, if this act 
had not been passed, have been deemed an unlawful combination by 
reason of some one or moreof its purposes being in restraint of trade. 
The act in question also repeals the trades-unions’ funds acts of 1869. 

Another act, bearing the same date as the last, (June 29, 1871,) and 
known as “the criminal law amendment act,” has been, and still is, 
a source of much dissatisfaction and bitter complaint on the part of the 
working-classes of the United Kingdom. This act makes it an offense 
punishable with imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for not ex- 
ceeding three months, to do any one of the following acts: 

(1) To use violence to any person or any property. 

(2) To threaten or intimidate any person in such a manner as would justify a jus- 
tice of the peace in binges over the person so threatening or intimidating to keep the 

eace, 
¥ (3) To molest or obstruct any person in the manner defined by this section, with a 
view to ei such person— 
(1) Being a master, to dismiss or cease to employ any workman ; or, being a work- 
man, to quit any employment, or to return work before it is finished ; 
(2) Being a master, not to offer, or, being a workman, not to accept, any employ- 
| ment or work ; 
(3) Being a master or workman, to belong to any temporary or permanent asso- 
ciation or combination ; 
(4) Being a master or workman, to pay any fine or penalty imposed by any tem- 
orary or permanent association or combination ; 
(5) Being a master, to alter the mode of carrying on his business, or the number or 
description of any persons employed by him. 

For the purposes of this act a person is deemed to molest or obstruct 
another person in any of the following cases: 

(1) If he persistently follow such person about from place to place. 


(2) If he hide any tools, clothes, or other property owned or used by such person, or 
deprive him of, or hinder him in, the vse thereof. 
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(3) If he watch or beset the house or other place where-such person resides, or 
works, or carries on business, or happens to be, or the approach to such house or place; 
or if, with two or more persons, he follow such person in a disorderly manner in or 
through any street or road. | 

It is provided that no one shall be punished for doing or conspiring 
to do any act merely on the ground that such act restrains or tends to — 
restrain the free course of trade. : 

Offenses committed under this act are to be prosecuted under the 
summary-jurisdiction acts, appeals being allowed under certain defined 
conditions. 

In an interview with the home secretary, in November, 1873, Mr. — 
Howell referred to the criminal law amendment act, as follows: | 

We ask that the entire act may be repealed. It has caused heart-burnings on the © 
part of the workmen such as no other law has. * . * We feel, moreover, that 
none of the prosecutions under that act can justify its continuance. Most of them 
have been unjust and the punishments have been much more severe than the act itself 
warranted. We feel that if it be necessary really to provide some remedy against par- 
ticular offenses, for instance, “‘rattening,”’ this can be provided for in another act deal- 
ing with “ malicious injury to property,” and applying to the whole country; and 
violence to the person can also be provided against in another act dealing with “offenses 
against the person.” The criminal law amendment act being a special act directed — 
against workingmen in unions, we feel that we have aright to ask the government 
to remove it. Even if it were just in its principles, itis so intricate and involved, and 
has been so variously interpreted, that none of us are safe. 


An act dated August 16, 1871, and entitled “‘ The industrial and ~ 
provident societies act amendment,” is designed to facilitate the erec- 
tion of houses, cottages, or other buildings on land held by such socie- 
ties, and gives them certain new powers to build, sell, lease, mort-— 
gage, &c. | 

The “factory and workshop act” of August 21, 1871, takes the duty of 
_ enforcing the workshop acts of 1867 to 1871 from the local authorities, — 

ard imposes it upon the inspectors and subinspectors of factories. It 
forbids the employment after January 1, 1872, of any female under sixteen 
years of age, or any child under ten years, in the manufacture of bricks - 
and tiles, (other than ornamental tiles.) It requires that any accident 
causing loss of life to any one employed in a factory, and any accident © 
produced by machinery, or by explosion, or escape of gas, or steam, or 
metal, if of such a nature as to prevent the person or persons injured by 
it from returning to their work in the factory within forty-eight hours 
after its occurrence, shall be made known to the proper authority. It 
provides that all offenses under the factory acts of 1833 to 1871, inclusive, 
may be prosecuted and the penalties therefor recovered summarily. In 
certain cases, where the nature of the business carried on in any class of — 
factories or workshops is shown to depend on the weather or the season 
of the year, and where it is consequently necessary to employ young 
persons of fourteen years of age and upward and women at certain 
times of the year fora longer period than is allowed by the factory act’s 
extension acts of 1864 and 1867, or the workshop-regulations act of 1867, — 
one of Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state is authorized to make 
and publish certain defined exceptions to the provisions of the laws in 
question. 

-The act of August 6, 1872, “to make further provision for arbitration — 
between masters and workmen,” authorizes the appointment, by mutual 
agreement between masters and workmen, of an arbitrator or of arbi- 
trators, and of an umpire to act in cases of disagreement between the 
arbitrators, for the settlement of disputes between masters and work- 
men. An agreement under this act is made mutually binding upon the 
aster and the workman, upon the master or his agent giving a printed 
copy of the agreement to the workman, and the workman accepting th 
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same; provided that the workman may give notice to the master, 
within forty-eight hours after receiving a copy of the agreement, that he 
will not be bound by it; in which case the agreement, as between such 
master and such workman, is to be of no effect. 

An agreement entered into between a master and a workman is to 
be binding upon each of them during the continuance of the contract 
or service in view of which it was made, and so long thereafter as they 
mutually consent to employ and serve without having rescinded it, or 
until the expiration of any notice (not to exceed six days) of an inten- 
tion to cease employing or serving, where such notice has been made a 
part of the agreement. 

The agreement may provide that the parties to it shall, during its 
continuance, be bound by any rules therein contained, or to be made by 
the arbitrators, arbitrator, or umpire, as to the rate of wages to be paid, 
the hours or quantities of work to be performed, or the conditions or 
regulations under which work is to be done, and may specify penalties 
to be enforced by the arbitrators, arbitrator, or umpire, for the breach 
of any such rule. , 

The agreement may also provide for referring to the arbitrator, arbi- 
trators, or umpire certain disputes arising out of infractions of law, 
and upon his or their hearing and determining the same, no other pro- . 
ceeding can be taken before any other court or person for the same mat- 
ter; but, if the disagreement or dispute is not so heard and determined 
within twenty-one days from the time when it arose, the jurisdiction of 
the arbitrators, arbitrator, or umpire ceases, unless the parties have 
consented in writing, since the disagreement or dispute arose, that it 


_ shall be exclusively determined by the arbitrators, &c. 


. 


Further provisions of the act relate to the procedure of the arbitrators, 
the taking of evidence, and the power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, &c. 

The “coal-mines regulation act” of August 10, 1872, applies to mines 
of stratified iron-stone, mines of shale, and mines of fire-clay, as well 
as to coal-mines. It prohibits the employment of any boy under ten 
years of age, or any woman or girl of any age, underground in such 


mines. It permits the employment of boys between ten and twelve 


years of age, when specially allowed by one of Her Majesty’s secretaries 
of state in view of a necessity due to the thinness of the seams, but not 
for more than six days in a week, and not for more than six hours in a 


_ day, if employed more than three days per week; and in any case not 


more than ten hours in a day. , 

A boy of twelve years of age, or a “‘male young person” under the 
age of sixteen, may not be employed below ground, in any mine to which 
the act applies, for more than fifty-four hours in any one week, or more 
than ten hours in any one day. 

Every boy of from ten to twelve years of age, allowed to be employed in 

‘Mines as mentioned above, is required to attend school for at least 
twenty hours in every two weeks. Elaborate and stringent provisions 
are enacted to prevent the violation of this section or any evasion of 


_ either the letter or the spirit of the requirement. Thus the school-attend- 


ance must not be in the evening, or on Sunday, nor must it exceed three 
hours at any one time, or five hours in any one day, or twelve in any 
one week; that is, any time in excess of these periods will not be counted 
as a part of the twenty hours every two weeks required by the laws. 


The forging or counterfeiting of a certificate of school-attendance, or the 


use of a forged or counterfeit certificate, is made punishable with three 
months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labor, and the neglect of 
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a parent to send his boy to school incurs a penalty not to exceed twenty — 
shillings for each offense. There are other provisions intended to pre- 
vent the sending of a boy to an incompetent teacher, one of which is 
that the government inspector of mines for the district in which the 
boy is employed may declare a teacher disqualified to issue certificates, — 
subject, however, to an appeal on the part of the teacher to the educa- 
tion department. 

With respect to the employment of women, young persons, and chil- 
dren above ground in connection with such mines, it is provided that (1) | 
no child under ten years of age shall be so employed, and every child 
so employed is subject to the regulations (as to hours of labor and 
school-attendance) mentioned above as applying to boys of from ten to — 
twelve years of age. The regulations with respect to ‘male young 
persons” under sixteen years of age are applied to every woman and 
child employed above ground at the mines, and no woman, young per- 
son, or child may be so employed between the hours of 9 at night and 
5 the following morning, or on Sunday, or after 2 p. m. on Saturday. 
The intervals for meals allowed to such persons must not be less than — 
half an hour to each period of employment exceeding five hours, or less 
than one and one-half hours to every period of employment exceeding 
eight hours. 

As a safeguard against. accident, it is provided that the person in 
charge of any engine or apparatus used in going into or coming out of 
the mine shall be a male of at least eighteen years of age. 

Wages must not in any case be paid to persons employed in or about — 
a mine at any public house, or other place where spirituous or fermented 
liguors are kept for sale. 

The act requires that in communication with every seam, with certain 
defined exceptions, in which persons are employed in mining, there 
shall be at least two shafts or outlets, separated by natural strata of not 
less. than ten feet in breadth, communicating with each other by a pas- — 
sage at least four feet wide and three feet high, and each provided with 
proper apparatus for raising or lowering the persons employed in the 
mine. 

_ Every mine coming under the provisions of this act, with certain spec- 
ified exceptions, is required to be under the control and daily super- 
vision of a properly qualified manager, (who may be the owner or agent 
of such mine, but must not be a contracter for getting the mineral in 
such mine, or a person in the employ of such contractor,) and such man- 
ager, though nominated by the owner or agent, must also be provided 
with a certificate of competency granted by a board of official exam- 
iners, and must be registered as having such certificate. A certificate | 
of service, however, showing the requisite past experience in the man- 
agement of a mine or mines is allowed as an equivalent for a certificate 
of competency granted under this act. A certificate of either class may 
be canceled if its holder, upon a proper inquiry, be convicted of incom- 
_ petence or gross negligence. 

Provision is made for the appointment of: inspectors of mines, who” 
must be free from certain specified disqualifications calculated to inter- 
fere with their disinterestedness, and who shall have the right to enter 
and inspect any mine to which the act applies, and to see that the act 
is complied with ; and they must also notify the owner, agent, or man- 
ager of the mine of any cause of danger not provided against in the 
rules, but which they may discover in the course of their inspections. 

Where the owner, agent, or manager of a mine is unwilling to comply 
with the requirements of the inspector in regard to a matter not P 
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scribed in the act, the case is to be referred to two arbitrators, one to be 
selected by the inspector and the other by the owner, agent, or man- 
ager of the mine, and neither of them to be interested in the mine 
to which the arbitration relates. To settle any points of ditference 
that may arise between them, the arbitrators are to select an umpire, 
whose decision on matters referred to him is to be final, as also is that 
of the arbitrators on the general case. [very arbitrator must either be 
a practical mining engineer or a person accustomed to the working of 
mines. 

The act embodies a series of rules in relation to ventilation, the fene- 
ing of places (shafts, &c.) not in use, the withdrawal of workmen from 
the mine in case of danger, the use of safety-lamps and other lights, the 
employment of gunpowder in blasting, the securing of the shafts, roofs, 
and sides of a mine, the daily inspection of mines, and various other 
points touching upon the safety of the persons employed therein. Will- 
ful neglect of precautions necessary to safety incurs the penalty of im- 
prisonment. -A large part of the act consists of careful provisions, 
intended to secure its own enforcement and to prevent evasion of its 
requirements. 

The “‘metalliferous mines regulation act,” bearing the same date as the 
above, applies to all mines excluded. from the operation of that law. 
Under the provisions of this act no boy under twelve years of age, and 
no girl or woman of any age, may be employed in any mine below ground. 
No boy of twelve years of age and under thirteen years, and no young 
person of from thirteen to sixteen years of age may be employed in a 
mine below ground for more than fifty-four hours in any one week, or 
more than ten hoursin anyone day. An interval of not less than eight 


hours must be allowed for rest between the period of employment on 


Friday and the period of employment on the following Saturday, and in 
other cases the interval between periods of employment must not be 
less than twelve hours, except in the case of boys and young male per- 
sons whose employment is at such a distance from their ordinary place 
of residence that they do not return there during the intervals of labor, 
and who are not employed more than forty hours in any week. In such 
cases an interval of eight hours must be allowed between each period of 
employment. The period of each employment is deemed to begin at 
the time of leaving the surface and to end at the time of returning to 
the surface. The regulations in regard to the payment of wages and 
precautions against accidents have a general similarity to those pro- 
vided in the “‘ coal-mines regulation act.” 

The last important act of the series known as ‘the factory acts” is that 
of July 30, 1874, entitled “An act to make better provision for improving 
the health of women, young persons, and children employed in manu- 
factures, and the education of such children, and otherwise to amend 
the factory acts.” ThiS act, which came into operation on the Ist of 
January, 1875, provides that in every factory to which it applies, the 
period during which children, young persons, or women may be employed 
shall be either the period between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. or the period be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

Where the period between 6 a.m. and 6p. m. is adopted, a child, 
young person, or woman shall not be employed except between those 
hours, and shall not be employed continuously for more than four and a 
half hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a meal. Be- 
tween the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. on every day except Saturday, 
two hours shall be allowed for meals, of which time at least one hour 
shall be before 3 p.m. On Saturday, a child, young person, or woman 
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shall not be employed in any manufacturing process after 1 p. m., or for 
any purpose whatever after 1} p. m.; and if, on that day, the time al- 
lowed tor meals be less than one hour, the time for quitting work shall 
be half an hour earlier than the hours just named. 

The provisions in regard to factories in which the period of employ- 
ment is from 7 a.m. to7 p.m. are similar to those above, with such 
changes of time as are necessary in consequence of the difference in the 
hours for commencing and quitting work. 

In factories to which this act applies, the children may be employed 
either in morning and afternoon sets, or, on alternate days, for the 
whole day. When the former plan is adopted, a child who, on any day 
except Saturday, is employed in the forenoon, shall not be employed 
after dinner on the same day; nor shall any child be employed on Sat- 
urday for two successive weeks, or in any week in which, on any other 
day, he has been employed more than five hours. Children so employed 
in factories must attend school, as directed by section 38 of the factory 
act of 1844. | . : ° 

When children are employed on alternate days, they may be employed 
during the same hours and with the same hours for meals as young per- 
sons and women, but must not be employed on two successive days, and 
must attend school as provided in section 31 of the factory act of 1544. 

After January 1, 1876, in the case of factories to which this act ap- 
plies, a person of the age of thirteen years and under fourteen years 
shall be deemed to be a child and not a “ young person,” unless he has 
obtained from the proper authorities a certificate of having attained 
such standard of efficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic as may 
from time to time be prescribed. During the year 1875 a child may not 
be employed in a factory if he is under the age of nine years, and after 
the expiration of that year he may not be employed if he is under ten 
years of age. The three last provisions do not apply to persons who 
may be lawfully employed in factories before the time when they go into 
effect. 

The enactment of the factory act of 1850, or any previous act, which 
authorized the employment of any child in the silk manufacture during 
longer hours than those authorized in the case of a child in any other 
factory to which this act applies, with certain exceptions during the 
first two years of its operation, are repealed. : . 

Various provisions of a minor character, as well as those details — 
which are intended to secure the enforcement of the act and to guard 
against the evasion of its requirements, are omitted. 

Another act of the same date as the last, entitled the ‘ hosiery man- 
ufacture and wages act,” was directed against a custom which had 
prevailed among employers in the hosiery manufacture of letting out 
knitting-frames and machinery to the artificers employed by them and 
the deducting of rents for these frames from the wages of such artificers. 
The act provides, among other things, that all wages in the hosiery 
manufacture shall be made payable in net amounts, without any stop- — 
pages or deductions whatever, except for bad and disputed workman- 
ship. 

Another measure adopted during the same session of Parliament was — 
the ‘‘workingmen’s dwellings act” of August 7, 1874, which is in- 
tended to enable municipal corporations to grant or lease land belong- 
ing to them to parties binding themselves to erect thereon dwellings of 
the class to which the act applies. This act relates only to England 
and Wales. | 

Among the measures for which the British workingmen are Dow ask- 
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ing, in addition to the repeal or modification of the two obnoxious laws 
above named, may be mentioned the amendment of the trades-union 
and conspiracy acts; the reconstruction of the small-penalties act on 
the principle that imprisonment should only be used as a means of en- 
forcing payment after all other means have failed; the modification of 
the law in relation to summary jurisdiction and the qualification of 
magistrates and jurors respectively, including a reduction in the quali- 
fications of the latter and payment for jury service; an alteration in 
the law so that workmen or their families may be able to sue em- 
ployers in event of injury or death from accidents due to negligence; a 
further extension of the factory and workshop acts, an act to prevent 
truck, and an act for the protection of seamen’s lives by preventing the 
sending of ill found and unseaworthy vessels to sea. 


TRADES-UNIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The legislation of Great Britain for the regulation of factories, mines, 
and workshops, so far at least as it authorizes or forbids the employ- 
ment of any person or prescribes the hours during which any person 
shall labor, has been confined, as has been seen in the foregoing sum- 
mary, to the protection of ‘children, young persons, and women.” 
The theory of the legislature has been that adult men were capable of 
making their own terms with their employers, and that there was, con- 
sequently, no occasion for the law to interfere with their agreements, 
further than to enforce such contracts as workman and employer might 
voluntarily enter into. Entering, upon these conditions, into the con- 
test with capital, the workmen, in steadily increasing numbers, have 
sought to gain additional strength by combinations formed among the 
members of particular trades, and sometimes even by mutual support 
and assistance among the members of different trades. Such combina- 
tions have sometimes been temporary, having been formed for the 
accomplishment of special purposes, after the attainment of which, or 
the failure to attain them, they have ceased to exist as associations. 
But the most common form of combination in recent times, for trade 
purposes, has been the organization of those permanent societies gen- 
erally known as trades-unions. 

Combinations for trade purposes have, indeed, existed in Great Brit- 
ain and elsewhere in Europe for many centuries; such, for example, as 


the medieval guilds and trades-companies. These, however, differed 


very widely from the modern trades-unions, the medieval trades-compa- 
nies consisting both of employers and workmen, while the guilds were 
originally formed for the protection of life and property in an age when 
the state was less successful than at present in the performance of that 
daty. One of their purposes undoubtedly was to strengthen the urban 
populations at a time when feudal nobles were accustomed to levy tolls 
upon commerce and exact heavy contributions from the cities and towns. 
In the times of the Plantagenets the two great mercantile guilds of 
London and Bordeaux were co-extensive with their municipal corpora- 
tions, and were sufficiently powerful to show considerable spirit and 
independence, even i their dealings with royalty itself. As the guilds 
increased in power, they became exclusive, and in some cases various 
classes of workmen were debarred from membership. One regulation 
required that a workingman should “ purge himself by abstinence from 
work for at least a year and a day” before he could enter the sacred 
chamber of the guild. This sometimes led to the formation of separate 
associations of tradesmen in one town, which, however, was in some 
cases followed by a re-union into one guild, such as took place in 1284 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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The medieval trades-companies were composed of small capitalists — 
and workmen, but they had some regulations similar to those of the 
modern trades-unions. They fixed the relative number of apprentices 
and journeymen to be employed by a master, and had rules against 
working with men who had not regulariy learned their trade, as well as 
against systematic over-time. In some instances they appear to have 
taken away the tools of members who failed to pay their dues, as a 
means, perhaps, of coercing them into payment rather than as a pun- 
ishment. Disputes between masters and workmen were settled by the 
president of the company and its court of assistants. It was one of 
their rules that any man entering a town and seeking employment in a 
particular trade, must join the company representing that trade and 
pay his dues to its funds as a condition of being permitted to work. 
The fees at first were small, but were raised as the companies increased 
in power, until admission became very difficult and the companies 
themselves became oppressive monopolies. The charge for apprentice- 
ship was also raised to a very exorbitant figure. In the twelve great 
companies of London, (the mercers, grocers, fishmongers, goldsmiths, 
skinners, merchant-tailors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, vintners 
and cloth-workers,) the fee for apprenticeship was successively raised 
from 10 to 40 and ultimately to 100 pounds, whereas in the early times 
it was only half a crown. Illegitimate children, and even the sons of 
peasants, were refused admission as apprentices. 

As early as the reign of Edward II, no person could be made a free- 
man of the city of London unless he belonged to one of the trades- 
companies, and in the following reigi the court of common council was 
chosen from the trades and not from the wards of the city, while the 
Lord Mayor was required to be a member of one of the twelve great com- 
panies. To these was transferred the power, which the old guild had for- 
merly possessed, of making or changing trade regulations, and their 
privileges were confirmed by Edward III, who was himself a member 
of the company of cloth-workers. In the sixteenth century the mem- 
bers of the trades-companies were ‘divided into three classes: The liv- 
ery, which included the richer members, the masters, and the free 
workmen. Their form of government had, by this time, become more 
aristocratic, the officers being appointed by a committee or court of 
assistants, instead of being elected in a general assembly of the mem- 
bers. In ‘short, the trades-companies ceased to be friendly associations 
between capitalists and workmen, and in the end were controlled by 
men of considerable wealth, even if they were not composed entirely 
of that class. By their exorbitant fees for apprenticeship, and their 
arbitrary restrictions they rendered it difficult, if not impossible for a 
poor man’s son to learn a trade, while by preventing competition they 
taxed the public in general for their own benefit. 

In English history there are records of a number of coalitions among 
workingmen for particular purposes, and in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries there were in Germany associations. of journeymen 
formed, apparently for mutual assistance during those years of travel 
(wanderjaihre) which the regulations of the trades-companies requiréd — 
of the young workman on the completion of his apprenticeship ; but it — 
was not until the latter part of the eighteenth century that those per- — 
manent organizations, now so well’ known under the name, of trades- 
unions, began to make their appearance. These organizations are, in- — 
deed, one of the natural outgrowths of that great revolution in industry 
which has already been dwelt upon at some length. In an industrial — 
system which was carried on by means of great accumulations of cap- — 
ital on the one hand, and great numbers of laborers without capital on 
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the other, and which at the same time collected these laborers into 
large groups and brought them into constant association with each 
other, it was almost inevitable that such organizations should spring 
into existence. To the circumstances just mentioned must be added 
another which strongly contributed to the progress of association among 
working people. The new industrial methods had gathered them in 
vast numbers into the towns where manufactures were established, and 
where, being unable to cultivate a garden or to keep a cow, a pig, or a 
few chickens or geese, they were wholly dependent upon employment in 
their own particular industry; and when, through a collapse of trade, 
this industry failed to furnish them with work, they were liable to be 
reduced to.a condition of pitiable helplessness and of deep distress. Ac- 
cordingly many societies were organized for the purpose of mutual assist- 
ance and relief, and it was in such friendly purposes that many of the 
trades-unions had their origin. Indeed, mutual relief in sickness, acci- 
dent, or lack of work, still forms an important feature among the objects 
to which a majority of the trades-unions are devoted. 

Up to 1824, when the coalition act of 1800 was repealed, these asso- 
ciations were illegal, and such as existed were obliged to conduct their 
proceedings in secrecy. Since that time they have grown very rapidly, 
although even as late as 1871 the law prohibited them from taking any 
action calculated to interfere with the free course of trade—such, for in- 
stance, as interfering between their members and the employers in regard 
to rates of wages or hours of labor. 

The following list comprises the names of the associations represented 
in the National Trades-Union Congress held at Liverpool in the latter — 
part of January, (January 18 to 23, inclusive,) 1875, with the number of 
members in each : 


Dieneeraminerniakers ASSOCIANION..2.°... 2.22. n ene ese c ca ence ees sccees 1, 900 
I RRO ts rn wie wn’ wow o-oo oe ween aes ee eases sees 450 
Amalgamated Beamers, Twisters, Drawers’ society; Blackburn’ .2-0 5.22002. 900 
eee esa os a's sos oo = wee ons ne oe ama me noe snn ease ears 14, 000 
prumieomeced boot and Shoe Makers: --:...-.--. 022-222 ook eee ee ee ene one 5, 511 
Amalgamated Wood-Turners, Sawyers, and Shuttle-Makers...-.........-.-.--- 1, 100 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers BME waters oe Se eet te ese mins Catan Waa tee once 44, 000 
Amalgamated Conncil of Woolen Operatives, Yorkshire .........--....------ 43 
Amalgamated Association of Cotton-Spinners..........-...---..------------ 14, 200 
peeeeiaven meeocration of Miners... : 222222. ..02. 2-02 222225 ceca cee te 45, 000 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants .....-...-.....-.. .... .--.------- 20, 000 
Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers-: ..-. 2-2-2. -- ++. eens oe eee ee ee tee 20, 000 
Amalgamated Operative Bakers, Liverpool District...........-....---.------ 400 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners....--....--2. 2-22 ---- eee ene 13, 090 
Amalgamated Trades Council of Bury...... 22.22.22. eee nee ween e wee cee 1, 250 
IRQ TITLE mits Sas Pen <b toc ap acin- ae ono acne eae Roan 9, 000 
Blackburn Card-Room Operatives’ Association .......--...--.----...---- Hate Bid ed Fe ONS 
EE See ari a ee RAD ae api tii, ieeR edly!) | 
Boiler-Makers and Iron-Shipbuilders ..--.. Bie a OST ee 15, 000 
Sern cele Makers, North Stafford.----.*.2 2. Se Se 150 
British Plate-Spoon and Fork-Filers’ Society........ ...--. 2-2. ---.-----. + 100 
IIR at 2 oP) aoa s answers «22 -mslns aemenne aewn ene 1, 250 
Murr iwanoe Gonncil: 222 22225-22206 3e5ceccclble cee beeen ce ee 500 
EM IGUIIGH <8. > 2. 222 aks te oc cce eno et ee eee 1, 000 
SO sg eee oe a i ri en lage dite ein Ri dag 1,764 
EEN ates COUNCIL. >= 25552555225 o cee ce ae Senn es 2b caenune cee memes OL UUU 
rn a POM GS 52s. et Oe. et ea ea 2, 300 
Durham County Colliery Engineers’ Association ...........--.-.------------ 1; Dita 
East Lancashire Power-Loom Weavers’ Amalgamated Association ........-.. 16,000 
East London Operative Society of French Polishers 020222 RT 200 
Edge-Tool and Wool-Shear Grinders’ Society.........---..--. 2-2-2 eee eu eee - 250 
nent Crades Council 2)... 2. oe ee ea er to moees ss 10, 000 
@xecutive Council Millers’ Association -... 2.20.02... 2220.2 cane eee eee te ee ee 400 
Sera. Union of Agricultural Laborers ....-..- ti 220. 2.22. ee we wwe ee 30, 000 


any Wrvestieimeld : 222. oe te ek tL ee 3, 000 
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Fire-Iron Workers, Birmingham and District... .............0.0.sus saseaee see 
Friendly Society of Operative Cabinet-Makers, &c., of Great Britain.....--. 
General Alliance of Operative House Painters......--.. 2-22.20 -2.. 2 ooo 5 aoe 
General Union of Carpenters and’ Joiners........... 2. .5os Seeman ease ee pene 
General Union of Basket, Skip, and Hamper Makers..........---...-.-....-- 
eueral Union )of,'Tin-Plate: Workers... ..;....'.... <0 5 252 os eee eee nie 
sinss- bottle Makers, Yorksiire... 2 2. .5 2. neces 5-5 00s tee ele ee eee 
igiascow United Trades Council soo. ...- .. -- eee. cnn cones oth pee ee eee eeaes 
Gravesend and Vicinity Trades Council... ...... 0222.  .sseaee wep nee eek aes 
Hollow-ware Pressers, Potteries... /i5.22.,. 6.22. 0s te Soe eeneage eee 
fron-Founders’ Society of England, Ireland, and Wales s.2.sssmbeameneneieen pare 
Kent Agricultural and General Laborers’ Union. = «= 9 9 pinidin nade eerie aia ana ales 
Deeds and District Trades Council “.....--. 0. ies ce step ceee etna een 
Leicester Section of National Amalgamated Union of Operative Riveters and 

PODIBNOER IS Ud faie. 2) x peter CA are Wiss eiiee Bo LL dein cine bos eke eee 
Jieicoster Lrades CounGI isn. een nigne ej-mie ns mnje'n!s 0's oie 5h eee eee 
Ra, LAGOS WOUDCH . a con oes thie owes cecelm smnin oa) ale a eee 
diverpoor Drick-Makers’ Society 22.1...) ee oe ose Sane comeeneans 
Liverpool Operative Ship-Painters’ Benefit Association......--.....--..----. 
Liverpool No. 2 Branch Operative House-Painters...-....-.-...-2-.-+-.-.--- 
Liverpool and Vicinity United Trades Council... 22.22.22. 0. cose en an- cane 
Miverpool wail-Makers’ ASSOCIation ::. <0... .~ «2+ +s wen lke eee ae Reese eee 
Liverpool Amalgamated Boot-Makers’ Center Men’s Men .........-....--..-- 


Liverpoo] United Shipping Trades Council ...... ..0. 20 cole c eos wee cue eee . 


Liverpool Coopers’ Friendly Trade and Burial Society. --..- pe Ree EL ages 
Liverpool, Shop. Assistants’ Union |... .-. s4 +: sce £98 femaeee nen eae 
Pverpoo) t.ope-Makers oo 2... La'n ccd 2.0 oor ob sioner ces 
Liverpool Mast and Block Makers'.- 22.25.02. 5. cones soap amen aie ee Ae 
Liverpool Tin-Plate Workers’ Society. - 52% poem rep Rane pres See meaaee 
London Amalgamated Society of Tin- Plate Workerdy. ph ae. We beeing. 
London Consolidated Bookbinders........---...200s seecee veeeus seeeseecccee 
fonaon Trades: Council . 2 oj. 6 cae 6 oc 0 aan cing them yell ee 
merancnesver and Salford Trades Council... 222s... s eeunee cee pare seen neues 
Mersey Ship-Joinéers’ Association .: 2.02.2. oso eee te ee 
Mersey Shipwrights’ Association’... ....'..25 5... 35.5 .seeee ee at ae ae 
Miners, National Association..-.. 22... 52002. < 25 «sie onder eae ee 
Netional Agricultural Laborers’ Union ..--.. ...-.. 2. s-as)ssaereeaiee aetna 
National Amalgamated Union of Operative Boot and Shoe Riveters and Fin- 

(Ly Sn i ae a Lae AR AS A MM SEIT SS ES 
National Association of Nut and Bolt Makers........-...----.-..-.+----..-- 
National Association of Operative Plasterers .-.-..-.-...-.-.-.----.-2--:--- 
National Flint-Glass Makers of Great Britain and Ireland..-................. 
Hetional Union of Working’ Women... 22.02... ./.-04<.:ciem seine eee 
National United Association of Rope and Twine Spinuers of Great Britain 

BNdelreland .2 2.5.00. cee Does oil ke Fe = aiasnlee ee eels 


Nottingham and Neighborhood Association of Or ganized, Trades cst. cesta 
Nottingham Amaleamated Society of Lace-Ma cers: -.-, ods. <a 
North Stafford Engineers’ Association |... - = amis, sone 6 oer 
Oldham Amalgamated Trad6s Council. oe oie wo... 5 .o.svein wigs wip =e aaa 
Oldham Operative Cotton-Spinners’ Provincial Association ...-......-...---- 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society.....-... Peer ee er ee 
Operative Bricklayers, Sheffield, Manchester Order.....-..-.-.-ses-ceeeeeee- 
Operative Stone-Masons’ Society vas awe seceee svc een oe sn as'.cnniiinn pas 
Provincial Typographical Association........---..-2. ---. ss. iexoeh meneame 
mazor-blade Grinders, Sheffield 11.0 12.0 20s cas oa inns) ence eee 
‘Rotary Power Framework Knitters .. 5. 6 can item's t= = = = si meee en 
moiasore-Grinders, Sheffield +... oo woo ce ow 00 ww ee «0 > oo ae 


Seamens’ Protective Society, Liverpool -......-......-... co. ca eumeebeneene 
mremeld Pile-Grinders... 22.020. 2. 22D So Beak bo 2 i mee 
Sheffield Trades Council.......-- Sdwe 000 en ccie sence = sienna 
Sheffield United Steel-Melters’ Association...--.-..-.-.+.-----.-- jieehh oben bebie 
South Yorkshire Colliery Operatives’ ‘Association ...- ......-.ct nnn 
Staybridge Trades Council... 2. 122. ecb ehcp o> <0 e 0 sce we wee 
Steam-Kngine Makers’ Society ~. 2... 2. 22 aes dee asics sé «0s ss Sum 
Stockport Power-Loom Weavers... ... .22. open cadens tenes, dee s0e meee 
United Kingdom Society of Coach-Makers ...-.- <2. +nsie -<2a0ceeneleaa 
United Kine dom General Post-Oftice and Telegraph-Service Benefit Society -. 
United Journeymen Brass-Founders’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
United Operative Masons’ Association of Scotland....-....22. .2e- sees ceeeee 
Walsall and District Trades Council.... 2... 0.225 (coee ceca sn cllaae eee 
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250 
1, 950 
5. 000 
9, 701 
700 
1, 250 
1, 000 
140, 000 
200 
700 
12, 075 
9, 500 
4, 000 


1, 200 
3,170 
500 
400 
800 
300 
5, 760 
408 
180. 
2,610 
400 
620 
120 
152 
210 
500 
830 
13, 734 
10, 000 
500 
1, 020 
140, 000 
60, 000 


4,000 
2,000 
3,300 — 
2, 000 
300 


1, 600 
3, 000 
2° 500 
500 
3,500 
2, 902 
3,750 
6, 200 
24, 000 
3, 800 
200 
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S Warrington Wilesmiths Union-....-... 00. 020..ancccecee cone cececeveneee 390 
iy Sn me ainet-Makers .... ..-5 6 62 .c0 coed cose ads ence caccoeces 400 
West Surrey District of the Federal Union of Agricultural Laborers. .....--. | 
IE Tod COUN o-oo as ce nee eens cscs cctocwemeaweee | L000 


It will be seen that this gives a total of 919,842 members, from which 
some deductions must be made for duplicate representation.* After 
making these allowances it will be quite safe to say that the aggregate 
membership of the trades-unions represented in the congresst did not 
fall short of 800,000, , 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


The growth of trades-unionism will, however, be best illustrated and 
its present position most clearly indicated by presenting statistics of a 
few of the larger associations. One of the most important and com- 
pactly organized of these bodies, though not now the largest in point of 
numbers, is the ‘‘ Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, Mill- 

/ wrights, Smiths, and Pattern-makers,” more commonly known, however, 
as the “ Amalgamated Engineers.” This great association, numbering 
at the close of 1874 about 45,000 members, grew out of a “friendly union 
of mechanics,” which was formed in Manchester about the year 1826, or 
within a short time after the repeal of the coalition act. In its present 
form, however, it has existed only twenty-four years, or since 1851. Its 
growth during that period is exhibited by the following table, showing 
the number of its members, the amount of its accumulated fund, and the 
average amount per member, at the close of each year, from 1851 to 
1873, inclusive: 

TABLE I. 


Number of | Balance on hand at Amount to 


hie members. close of year. each member. 
nD? Heath 2th LT Bie 

a EE 11, 829 21,705 4 114 1.) 16e%s 
EY ar 11, 617 DV 2le) 2 ills peek Tee 
ES OS) 3 a 9, 737 5,382 1 } ll 0% 
gE 1a 10, 757 1}, Bie 1G. ae 1 Kee Ln 
EO 11, 617 20, COA Le o 1 14 9% 
a AE 12, 553 35,695 1 11 2 16 103 
Se Se thas. danon--- 2. --- 13, 405 43,207 18 3} 3. 4 5 
Ee 14, 299 47,947 4 103 oe ee 
EE Ee , 15, 194 30,353 12 143 1 ‘19 +102 
erties mo cama nn cece oe ne 17, 790 36,831 19 8 a STs 

ee Rcas cine cows 4- 5+ +--- 20, 935 6U; 198" L" 6 2° Teo 

CS 22, 862 73,398 1. . 04 3 42 
Rata os wo ma\san ccs os - 24, 234 67,615 16 6 2 15 OF 
a 26, 058 67, 4100" S345 2 Lee wee 
RE eivicic socnce pc neces oo os 28, 815 86,947 15 0 3 Oe ae 
Eres ses onc eee awe too 30, 984 115,357 13 104 3.14 53 
Oe 33, 007 138,113 8 3 4.3 8 

SE nikinls Rone nage esses once 33, 325 125,263 2 7 3° 160n2 
itis nad anor vernee ana - 33, 474 98, 699°" > 2:14 2 18 114 
endian nc wenn» -a-00s = 33, 539 TG2170 sg 7 10 2 Nae ee 
a 34,711 82,467 6 112% DQ NTA Oe 
ae SOR a ee 37,790 116,326 6 7} 3 Eee, OF 

ES Ee 41,075 158,313 15 104 3° TNF Id 
Ee 42, 382 200,923 1 6% 4 14 98% 
Rann orm neces on ces-- AA, 000 [orcas con te Sae seve tee aan = ane 


* Some of the city “trades councils” above mentioned comprise branches of trade- 
organizations separately represented. ; 

t Some of these unions have branches in the colonies and in foreign countries. 

$1852 was the year of the great lock-out. F 

§ The effect of the panic of 1866 and the industrial prostration of the succeeding years 
is visible in a falling off in the society’s funds. 
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The following table shows the amounts expended for beneficial pur- 
poses by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers during the twenty- — 
three years from 1851 to 1873, inclusive, with the amount expended for — 
each purpose, and the average amount of expenditure per member: 

















TsBie II. 1 

F , re { 

verage per — 

Class of benefit. Amount expended. tidmnher | 

8 dd. £. 8. de 

Donations to members*.......---------. eee en eeee 561,827, 0 0 |24 11. 8 

apeeretia CMOS ts lt. soseel 6... 19. Sod. 2 ‘252,441 0 0 9, 18 . 9 
MUDCLOUMUSIION atti sod so Suaek Saws leiwees Sand 89,856 0 0 2.19 114 
AR eae OES kok. ade) abe tiem Siw oie bk pkg SE 22,800. 0 O 18 8 
TER EL a sap SAAD Aes 0.4 bbees Laces oe wees 80,687 0 0 Salo agai 

1,007,611 0 0 [41°12 -9- ; 

Benevolent grants, (nineteen years) -.---..-.-.-.-- 20,553 0 0 13°. 84 

Assistance to other trades, (twenty years)-...---..--. 11,8380 0 0 Tit ee . 

Total...--.. slit Osi g09 Ail to Tastee 1,039,994 0 0 |42 18 Of 

1 


* By ‘‘ donations” is meant the stated pecuniary assistance rendered to members when out of work. | 


The following table shows the expenditures of the same association 
for the year 1873, with the different objects of expenditure and the aver- 
age amount per member: 





TABLE III. 

Objects of expenditure. Aggregate. anos 
re E08 RE a er 
Donations, fares to situations, and beds to non-free 13,645 11° 54 6 54 

members. 2 
PavunCeny DEUCHUs 5.228 bin «an ena peldin tdin ese ane 1, 916° “18""*0 102 
Sick benefits, stewards and medical certificates .... 18, 022°" 3° S 8 6 
Superannuation benefit -..---. ------ esee-- ---- es 9, 477° 18°41 4 5% 
Accidents, &c., per twenty-third rule*.....--...-.-. 1, Cae 105 
ROMA Ad. thai a Beebe mnie ae dates ve = oa) is 6 6,567* 10°" '2 3 61g 
Grants from benevolent fund..--....--...---.--2-- 1,436 16° 8 84 
Printing, stationery, emblems, postage, and parcels- 3,950 0° 8 1 104 
Branch-officers, executive council, secretaries, treas- 6,276 12 11 2° is 

urers, auditors, banking expenses, delegations, 

and bonds of security. . 
ments, rates, coal, and Pas. 0. a p0e ee secu wore pen eee 1,348 16 24 74 
Purchasing new property, including club-boxes, 118 13 24 > OF 

locks for ditto, &c. . ; . 

Telegrams, bad coin, &¢ ..:...--..---.+-- ener ee 567 6 94 ot 
Peamie Lother trades,.. 22 ..cn.- a0 semua o=< = 5 oi 694° * "0>"-9 4 

Grants to London trades council, trades parliamen- = I i 04 

tary committee, gas-stokers’ defense fund. |] —_ 


Unacknowledged TEMmittaneces .. <i sVohia can endaeee tas 1, 324° "O° Orvieto a 
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At ihe end of 1873 this society had 358 branches, of which 259 were 
in England and Wales, 39 in Scotland, 11 in Ireland, 7 in Australia, 1 
each in New Zealand, Queensland, and the East Indies, 5 in Canada, 1 
in Malta, 2in Turkey, 1 in France, and 30 in the United States. The 
average number of members to each branch at the date mentioned was 
a fraction over 118; the largest branch (located at Crewe, in Cheshire,) 
having 458, and the smallest only 6. Under the revised rules of the 
association, adopted May 25, 1874, a branch cannot be organized with 
less than twelve members, and the local councils have the power to dis- 
continue all existing branches having not more than ten members. 

The American branches (i. ¢., those in the United States) comprise an 
aggregate membership of 1,405, or an average of 47, less a small frac- 
tion, to each branch. They are located at the following places: Alle- 
gheny City, Altoona, Atlanta, Bloomington, (Ill.,) Boston, Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Dunkirk, Elizabethport, (N. J.,) Fall 
River, (Mass.,) Louisville, Nashville, Newark and New Brunswick, (N.J.,) 
New York City, (two branches,) Omaha, Paterson, (N. J.,) Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Port Huron, (Mich.,) Providence, Rochester, San Francisco, 
Schenectady, Saint Louis, and a town in New Jersey, the name of which 
is omitted. 

The income of the society during the year 1873 from the regular pay- 
ments of members and other sources (including £3,851 14s. 6d. as inter- 
est on money deposited in bank) was £109,809 3s. 2d. Its expenditures 
for the year, as already shown, were £67,199 17s. 54d., leaving £42,609 
5s. 84d. to add to the surplus fund, which was thus swelled to the figure 
already given, namely, £200,923 1s. 62d., or an average of £4 14s. 92d. 
(about $26 in United States paper currency) per member. 

An applicant for admission into this society must not be under 21, 
(with a few specified exceptions,) or over 40 years of age. He must have 
worked five years at his trade, and must be earning the ordinary rate 
of wages in the district in which he is employed. He must also bea 
person of “‘steady habits and good moral character,” and must be free 
from certain specified physical disabilities, such as being deaf or dumb, 
having lost a limb, or two entire fingers off one hand, being ruptured, 
subject to fits, or obliged to use glasses at his work in consequence of 
imperfect vision. A member who wittingly proposes an ineligible can- 
didate for membership is liable to a fine of £1. 

The fee for admission to membership varies according to the age of 
the member, rising gradually from 15s., the fee at 25 years of age, to £3, 
the fee at 40 years of age.. The regular contribution is 1s. per week 
from each member; but when the accumulated fund falls below £3 per 
member, the contribution is increased by such sum as will sustain the 
fund at the amount named. 

Every “free member” in good standing, who is out of work under cir- 
cumstances satisfactory to the branch to which he belongs, receives a 
donation of 10s. per week for fourteen weeks, 7s. per week for the next 
thirty weeks, and a further sum of 6s. per week until employment is 
obtained, making a total of £19 18s. in any period of fifty-two weeks, 
provided the member should be out of employment so long. A member 
receiving “short donation” of either 7s. or 6s. per week cannot again 
draw “full donation” without having worked four successive weeks at 
the trade, and at the ordinary wages of the shop in which he is em- 


- ployed; nor can any member receive the “full donation” for more than 
_ fourteen weeks in any period of fifty-two weeks. A member losing his 


employment through drunkenness or disorderly conduct is not entitled 
to donation until he has been again employed eight weeks at his own 
branch of the trade, and at full wages. 
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A ‘free member” on donation may obtain a “ traveling card” from the 
secretary of his own branch of the society, and on complying with certain 
prescribed regulations, may receive his donation from the secretaries of 
branches situated in the different towns or cities to which he may go in 
search of work. A ‘non-free member,” who has paid the whole of his 
entrance money, and is not more than 10s. in arrears, is allowed 8d. fora 


bed in each town or city to which he may travel; and where there are three 


or more branches, be may be furnished with a bed for three nights. The 
secretary of a branch in any town to which the traveler goes must 
direct him to any place where he thinks it likely he may find employ- 
ment; and the officers of a branch have discretionary power to detain 
a member a few days, if they see a prospect of obtaining employment 
for him. 

A member, being a pattern-maker, a millwright, or a machine-joiner, 
registered for “ tool-benefit” and losing tools by fire, upon satisfactory 
proof of his loss, receives compensation therefor, though not to exceed 
£10. The amount is raised by an equal levy on the registered members 
of the above-mentioned departments of the trade. ¢ 

Any free member,* when visited by mental disease, bodily sickness, 
or lameness, (not occasioned by drunkenness or disorderly conduct, or 


any disease improperly contracted,) receives 10s. per week for twenty-six _ 


weeks, and 5s, per week so long as he continues ill, making a total of £19 
10s. in fifty-two weeks. 

When the funds of the society are £3, and upward, per member, ex- 
clusive of permanent investments, if 74 per cent. of the members are 
out of employment, a limited number of the unemployed members may 
be assisted to emigrate to the amount of £6; but no member shall be 
allowed the benefit of this rule unless the number of unemployed mem- 
bers of the society in the place to which he wishes to emigrate is below 
74 per cent. 

Any “free member,” not more than 16s. in arrears, who, through losing 
a limb or having one disabled by accident or otherwise, or through blind- 
ness, imperfect vision, apoplexy, epilepsy, or paralysis, may be rendered 
permanently unable to follow any of the departments of the trade, pro- 
vided his disability is not the result of intemperance or other improper 
conduct, will receive the sum of £100; subject to the condition that the 
amount must be refunded if at any future time the member is able to 
resume work. 

A member in good standing who is not less than fifty years old, and 
who through the infirmities of age is unable to obtain the ordinary rate 


of wages, is entitled to a superannuation benefit, varying according tg | 


the length of time he has been in the society, as follows : 
To members of less than twenty-five years’ standing, 7s. per week. 
To members of twenty-five years’ and less than thirty-years’ standing, 
8s. per week. 


To members of thirty years’ and less than forty years’ standing, 9s. | 


per week. 
To members of forty years’ standing and upward, 10s. per week. 


These payments are continued during the life of the member. A 


member of not less than eighteen years’ standing in the society and not 
less than fifty years old, if disabled by any of the causes above men- 


tioned as giving a title to the “accident benefit” of £100, may take his — 


choice between that and the superannuation beneiit. 


*This regulation is not applicable to a class of members who, on account of defective 


health on entering the society, have not been admitted to the “‘sick benefit,” and have: 


paid 2d. a week less than other members. 
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On the death of a free member who is not more than 16s. in arrears, 
£12 is paid to his widow, next of kin, or legal representative, for his 
funeral expenses. On the death of a member’s wife, he receives £5 for 
her funeral expenses, leaving £7 for hisown. If a member die while 
traveling in search of work, and his remains cannot be removed to his 
own home, the branch of the society nearest the place of his death is to 
take charge of the funeral, the expense of which must not exceed £6; 
and if his widow, nominee, or next of kin, apply for the surplus, (the re- 
maining £6 of this ** funeral benefit,”) it is to be paid. 

The salaries of officers (7. e., of those to whom salaries are allowed) 


vary according to the number of members in the branch to which they 


belong, or to the nature and extent of their duties. Thus the salary of 
a branch secretary varies from £1 10s. per annum—the sum allowed for 
a branch comprising ten members—to £12 15s. in the case of branches 
having 360 members, the rules providing minutely for all intermediate 
numbers as well as for all in excess of 360. It may be noted here, en 
passant, that no member who keeps a public-house, or beer-house, is 
eligible to the position of branch secretary. 

One of the most useful regulations of the society is that which relates 
to the finding of employment for members. A member out of employ- 
ment and drawing “donation benefit,” is required at stated times (usu- 
ally every day) to sign a book known as “the vacant-book,” which is 
either kept at the branch office, or, in the case of large towns where 
there are several branches, at some central office. In Manchester the 
‘‘vacant-book” is an institution of such sade nell that the officer in 
charge of it receives a stated salary of £2 2s. per week, with an allow- 
ance of 7s. 6d. per week for a messenger, and has rent-free quarters, 
with coal and gas, at the society’s office, where he is required to reside. 

Any member who knows of a vacancy, either present or prospective, is 
required to give information of it within twenty-four hours to the secre- 
tary of the branch to which he belongs, and failing to do so is liable to 
a fine of 5s. A member on donation benefit refusing to accept employ- 
mInent, or neglecting to apply when informed of a vacancy, is suspended 
from ‘donation until he obtains employment, unless he can show a Satis- 
factory reason for his conduct. 

Any secretary on receiving notice that men are wanted in a particular 
district, must send to that district any members of his branch who are 
out of employment and in receipt of donation or contingent benefit, if 
he considers them qualified for the vacant positions. The fare of mem- 
bers so sent is paid, and if they fail to obtain situations, their return 
fare is also paid to their own place of residence. The amount allowed, 
however, is not to exceed £1 10s. Any member on benefit refusing to 
remove to another place in order to obtain employment is suspended 
from donation, and, in some cases, may also be subjected to some further 
penalty. The regulations in regard to the “ vacant-book”: and the 


transmission of information in regard to vacant situations from one 


locality to another constitute the society a most effective intelligence- 


agency, both for particular localities and for the entire field over which 
its branches extend. Some other societies have similar regulations. 
One of the society’s rules is directed against piece- «work, the accept- 
ance of which, in shops where it has not already been introduced, incurs 
a fine of 10s. for the first offense, of 20s. for the second, and the penalty 
of expulsion for the third. Any member taking work by the piece is, 
moreover, required to share in equal proportions with his fellow-work- 
men (they being members) all that he earns over the regular weekly 


, 
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wages; and any member working for or under any piece-master, and 
not receiving an equal share in any such surplus, is required to leave 
his employment. 
Any member boasting of his independence toward his employer or 
employers in consequence of his membership in this society is subject 
to a fine of 2s. 6d. for the first offense, 5s. for the second, and 10s. for the 
third or any subsequent repetition of the offense. 
The above is only a brief statement of some of the leading provisions 
of the constitution or rules of the Engineers’ Association. Many minor 
regulations for special cases, as well as the provisions in regard to the 
care and investment of funds, the equalization of funds among the 
branches, or, more properly, the annual settlement between debtor and 
creditor branches, the election, qualification, and duties of officers and 
committeemen, along with various other matters of minor importance, 
are omitted. The governmental organization of societies of this class 
is, however, illustrated to some extent in the abstract of the rules of 
the Amalg camated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, to be presented 
below. 4 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


The following table shows the number of branches, number of mem- 
bers, and cash balance of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners of Great Britain, Ireland, and America,* at the end of each year — 
from 1860 to 1874, inclusive: 


» 


TABLE I. 


Mira caded Denomber 31) Number of |Number of} Cash balance on 


branches. | members. hand. 

& 8. 
ng Cte oe whe ha ce ttre Pade 20 618 ok. ean 
PS oe roses eee ob asjsse ree o Pek eee eee ok 32 - 650 593 12 
TE oe ae ge OE Ae Ab SR 38 949 849 8 
RS ee ee ee ae a bbbiet ait ainmaniten 53 1, 718 2,042 11 
NN FRC eal no ac cots wing toma. wie ordele t 81 3,279 4,566 10 
CREME ee Cte Ue taticune wy ae'sleut int ala ees 134 5, 670 8,320 13 
emo ee LE ALL oe Boe ole. 187 8, 002 13,052 4 
crates egies ii) ae Se wesc erage ee 203 8, 022 15,153. 11 
Reet eet. dopo outta Hee dived LS strobes 2 y 218 8, 736 17,179, 16 
RR eee a Bia Ree ee a ei 994 9, 305 17,626 14 
TD esa hl leet Bry Dy lige nant: «aegis 236 10,178 17,568 19 
BBP a ect sel re ee SE AE POE 242 9, 764 16, 829 2 +7 
Peperetiine., sh Sl dt SEL eo goer eaa re LG 226 11, 236 19,849 8 
fe ee res are ee he: Soe a ee nee 249 12,789 30,450 11 
int esta itn aise, Bag Gee ee ee eer 265 13,890 | +38,125 0 





The following table shows the expenditures for benefits of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1873, and for the thirteen and one-half years from the organiza- 


*This association has 265 branches, of which 231 are in England and Wales, 11 in 
Treland, 5 in Scotland, 14 in the United States, and 4 in Canada. The branches in the 
United States comprise 447 members. Of the 14 branches, 2 are in New York, and 1 
each in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Fall River, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, San Francisco, and Washin gton, D.C. The returns from 
the United States i in the monthly report for J anuary, 1875, represent the state of trade 
as ‘‘ bad,” “dull,” or “slack,” with the exception of San Francisco, where it is reported 
““oood, »” ond Newark, as “i improving.” The returns from the English and Welsh 
branches generally report trade as “ moderate,” while those from the Irish are chi ofl 
unfavorable. 

t The cash balance for 1874 may be subject to a slight correction. a 
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| tion of the a in June, 1860, to the same date, with the wel: cost 
per member on each account: 


























TABLE II. 
| Expenditures for year ended De- 
cember 31, 1873. 

Items of expenditure. | 
| Aggregate for the | Average per 
society. member. 
| £ 8s a, alirds 
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Expenditures for 134 years ended 
December 31, 1873. 
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The objects of this society, as defined in its own rules, are to raise 
funds for the advancement and protection of the trade; for the mutual 
support of its members in case of sickness, accident, or superannua- 
tion ; for the burial of members and their wives; assisting emigration; 
replacing tools lost by fire, water, or theft; and for assistance to mem- 
bers out of work; also to form a contingent and benevolent fund for the 

| purpose ot granting assistance in cases of extreme distress not other- 
'wise provided for in the rules. 

Hach branch of the society is to appoint its own officers and conduct 
its own affairs, and no branch is to have more than three hundred 
mem bers. 

On the first meeting-night in April, July, and October, the income 
and expenditure of the past quarter, and at the first meeting in Jan- 
uary the income and expenditure for the past year, must be read over 
by the auditors and submitted to the meeting in presence of both the 
old and new officers; and in no case may the old officers leave before 
the report has been read over. 


* 
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In any large town or district where there are two or more branches, ‘ 
they may hold conjointly a special summoned meeting of their branches 
whenever occasion requires; and all resolutions passed at such meet-— 
ings must be entered on the minutes of each branch. They are also- 
made binding upon the several branches in the district, and cannot be 
altered, rescinded, or set aside except by consent of a majority of the 
members present at another summoned meeting of the district branches. 

Upon any question which under the rules of the society is required to — 
be decided by the votes of a majority of its members, these votes must — 
be taken at summoned meetings of all the branches; and the numbers 
voting on each side must be transmitted to the general secretary, who - 
must add them up and publish the results to the branches, the question 
being determined by a majority of all the votes cast and not by a ma-— 
jority of the branches. 

The entrance-fees vary from 7s. 6d.(when the candidate is under 
twenty-five years of age) to £1 15s., (when he is forty-four years of age 
and under forty-five.) 

Candidates for membership must be in good health, must be good work- 
men and have worked five years at the trade, must be persons of steady 
habits and good moral character, and not less than twenty-one nor more 
than forty-five years of age. They must not belong to any other trade 
society or enter one after their admission into this. No person may be — 
admitted who has acted contrary to the interests of the trade or has 
been excluded from any other society for misconduct, unless such resti- 
tution be made or such satisfaction given to injured parties as may be 
ordered by the executive council of the society or by the branch to 
which the candidate seeks admission. | 

To be entitled to all the benefits of the society a member must pay a 
contribution of 1s. per week and 3d. per quarter to the contingent and > 
benevolent fund. A contribution of 9d. per week and 3d. per quarter to — 
the contingent and benevolent fund entitles a member to all the bene- 
fits except that for the sick. 

All moneys subscribed by the members of the society become the 
property of the society generally, and not of the branches to which the 
members respectively belong;* and any branch leaving the society 
forfeits its share in the general fund. 

Whenever it is found that the funds of the society have sunk below 
an average of £1 per member, the executive council has the power to 
-assess upon each member such sum as is necessary to raise the funds to 
the amount just mentioned. Special levies may also be made for other | 
purposes, in cases of emergency; but such a levy on the society at large 
requires the consent of two-thirds of the members present at special 
Ineetings of the branches held to determine the question; and local 
levies require the consent of a majority of the members present at a 
special meeting of the local branch or branches,.as well as the approval 
of the executive council of the society. 

Special committees are elected by the separate branches, (or by the 
combined branches of a district in which there are two or more,) for the 
management of trade movements in connection with strikes, lock-outs, 
&c.; and special auditors are elected for the management of the accounts 
in such movements, which are kept entirely distinct from the ordinary 
accounts of the society. 

The principal authority in the association is vested in a general council, 
consisting of sixteen members, each representing | one of sixteen dis- 








* This is also a rule of the Operative Stone-mason’s Society, and of some othes 
associations. 
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tricts into which the territory over which the society extends is divided, 
and each being elected at an appointed time by a majority of the votes 
cast in meetings of the several branches within the district which he 
represents. Hach branch may send to the general secretary the name 
of some eligible member within the district in which it is situated, to be 
submitted to the various branches within the district as a candidate for 
the general eouncil. The nominations are to be made about three 
months before the election, and a list of the candidates proposed is sent 
to all the branches by the general secretary. The election for members 
of the general council takes place once in three years, and if a vacancy 
occurs during the term for which the council holds office, it is filled by 
the candidate who, at the preceding election, received the next to the 
highest vote. 

The general secretary is elected by a majority of the votes cast in all 
the branches within the association. He is paid the expense attendant 
upon moving himself and his family from the place where he resides to 
the general office, where he is furnished with a rent-free residence, and 
receives a Salary of not less than £3 per week, with certain other allow- 
ances for special services and for assistance. 

An executive council, consisting of six members, elected by the © 
branches situated within a radius of twelve miles from the general | 
office, is invested with a degree of supervision over that office and over 
the business of the secretary, as well as with the power of determining 
various questions affecting the society at large. 

The general council, whose members are from all parts of the kingdom 
and from foreign countries, meets only once in three years, except in 
special emergencies ; and alterations in the rules of the association can 
only be adopted at alternate triennial meetings. All such alterations 
must be submitted to the votes of the members in the branch meetings, 
and any change in the objects of the society, as set forth in its first 
rule, requires the consent of three-fourths of the members. On minor 
matters, the general secretary is authorized to obtain the views of the 
general council, by letters addressed to its several members. In cases 
of emergency the general council is authorized to hold meetings without 
awaiting the attendance of the member representing the American 
district. 

The benefits offered by the society may be summarized as follows: 

Unemployed (or donation) benefit, 10s. per week for twelve weeks, and 
6s. per week for twelve weeks more; for leaving employment under cir- 
cumstances satisfactory to the branch or to the executive council, 15s. 
per week ; tool benefit to a member of not less than six months’ stand- 
ing, not to exceed £5; sick benefit, for twenty-six weeks, 12s. per week, 
and 6s. per week thereafter as long as illness continues ; funeral benefit, 
£12, or toa member of only six months’ standing, £3 10s.; accident bene- 
fit, to a member totally disabled, £100, and to a member partially dis- 
abled, £50; superannuation benefit to a member of twenty-five years’ 

standing, $s. per week for life, and 7s. per week for life to a member of 
eighteen years’ standing; emigration benefit, £6; other benefits in the 
nature of benevolent grants, according to circumstances in cases of dis- 
tress. It may be remarked here that the rules and the governmental or- 
ganization of this society are regarded as being among the best possessed 
by any of the trades-unions. The regulations in regard to vacant-book 
are similar to those of the engineers. 


ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF SCOTLAND. 


In the report of this society for the twelve months ended October 31, 
1874, the number of its members is stated at 5,781, of whom 5,224 were 


a £V,5 3s. 24d. to the benefit account. The number of members added 
to the society during the past year was 7 74, and, according to a state- 





~~ members of the trade in the districts in which it has branches, the to- 
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subscribers to all its benefits, the remaining 557 not being subscribers — 
to the fund provided for sickness, superannuation, and funeral benefits. — 
Its expenditures for the several objects for which it is constituted, as — 
well as for rents, taxes, salaries, &c., during the twelve months just 
named, were as follows : 





Hie Fe 

eidk-allowancGes JloUous Mle. Ud fi). see CLS 1,843 0 
Bonuses to three disabled members....-..----. .-05 e220 = see eee cnee es 150 =O 
PINOT OLOWAlCES tou 6/6 cmos bls = «wo ons nen ng -innie «oe nnn gene 518 0 
MO0%S CULO DENSHMON 005 oe ena ees coe cs sooo n scene seas apes 372 = dt 
SLTUeratl1O WANICE fos k ob cay soto Se sao a ee wt coe c cece we 2 ae a re ee 409 5 
Grant\tolagricultural laborers’ union... 222 2.20.2452. Sst SES 50.0 
VIGUIMI IZED AMO WANED" 5h oe oni -- 3! 0s lainin'e w 6 ws dla 3 Sa he eel ee oie 15 
Hall rents.....- dd cla Joedcu be nye niet <acjne) oon steele nena eSs 
'Taxes and hall. expenses... sua igehobnccer «fe a-peecces ose ten epee 84 4 
Stationery atid postage... 24.22 esi. ol lie SU A Rr 
Printing and advertising -.. Vi201 2 Dl. ots 2 eRe a Saeed ee 
prrigize OF parcels. 2/2 bisa cj ese es tis oes cain lps oa bie eee ae, 
DOCU fe: IAP COUNT cas cheeimine yn peninm «5 0 ode. 5 s/5.qdie' <0 alk einen | ag 
TERR woo smc aby Gag vos oa =~ win > ome om © yop me A o's © neo «te ee jy Sige 
Brann WOES, WGrs! PTs A Sree et lo Soins ee Wes 
WoOlbTaAtiONS 22 es Sots ee Peis ek Se See eee 26 «618 
Law ¢ expenses....-- Trey ee Ee Tee a ee Gide 
Expenses of joint: meetings sie mpeaaeel wneen pin’ fm ae de peo bes DL o 
Bearies Nd COMMISSIONS «04. <> acs nc ce cob ame ais beyae aoe ne 827 15 
Totalisre ssi ol) S265. tie aa as Sos, ee 


The income of the society for the year ended as above exceeded the 
expenditure by £1,441 5s. 33d. This increases the accumulated fund to 
£9,071 8s. 84d., of which £7 “BDA 5s. 6d. belong to the trade account, and 


1 a ment presented by the secretary, it now comprises nearly one-half of the 


~ tal number of j journeymen in those districts being 11,836, while the mem- 
~ bership of the society is 5,781. The secretary calls attention to the fact 
that during the year several trades have had protracted strikes, while 
the members of some societies, notably the agricultural laborers, have 
been compelled to fight for the right of determining whether they should 
be union men or not. In some of the trades wages have been reduced, 
but among the joiners the changes that occurred during the year were 
usually favorable to the workmen. The secretary estimates that there 
has been an average rise of 2s. a week in journeymen’s wages, while 
several of the society’s branches have obtained a reduction of hours. 
The only disputes with employers during the year were those of Dum- 
fries, Dunfermline, Perth, and the Clyde. The latter was short and de 
cisive, lasting but a few days; but the one at Dumfries was protracted 
and bitter, continuing for a month. 

This society was organized and a code of rules for its governmen 7 
adopted at a conference of delegates from the carpenters and joiners 
of the principal places in Scotland, which was held at Edinburgh in 
September, 1861, The rales have since undergone three revisions, the 
last having been completed in August, 1873. The society is divided in- 
to two sections, which may be called "respectively the “ trade section” 
and the ‘benefit section,” although some of the allowances made to 
members of the trade section might very properly be classed as benefi- 


* The “ victimized allowance” is one which the rules provide for the benefit of mem 
bers discharged from their situations for acting as delegates, or otherwise serving the 
association. It is a regular payment, equal to the wages lost. The “ victimized al- 
lowance” in 1873, exceeded £100. 

+The number of apprentices in the same districts is 3,010. 
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cial allowances. The fee for admission into the trade section alone, is 5s., 


and the dues 3d. per week. For admission into the benefit section the 
fee is from 2s. to 10s., according to age of applicant, and the dues 4d. 
per week. Besides these payments, members are liable to special levies 
for emergencies or to make up deficiencies in the funds; but such levies 
must be authorized by the vote of the society. 

On the occasion. of a céssation of work in consequence of a strike, 
lock-out, or any cause regarded by the society as adequate, each “ free 
member” so thrown out of work, upon conforming to certain® require- 
ments, receives an allowance of 12s. a week as long as the stoppage of 
work continues. A “free member” losing his tools by fire, water, or 
theft, is entitled to an allowance equal to the value of the tools lost, 
provided it does not exceed £20; and he is also entitled to the value of a 
tool-chest, not, however, in excess of £2. Hvery member who has paid 
his full entrance-fee is entitled to a bonus of £50 in case of any accident 
disabling him from ever again resuming his regular employment. Itis 
an essential condition, however, to the allowance of this benefit, that the 
accident shall not have been caused by intemperance or improper con- 
duct. The allowance in sickness is 12s. per week for thirteen weeks, 9s. 
per week for thirteen weeks more, 7s. per week for twenty-six weeks, 
and then 5s. per week while iliness continues. The funeral allowance on 
the death of a member is £12, to be paid to his wife, nominee, trustee, 
or next of kin. The allowance on the death of a wife (if sne be regis- 
tered) is £5, which, however, is not allowed on the death of a second 
wife, if it has been drawn on the death of the first. The superannuation 
benefit is 3s. Gd. per week to a memver over fifty years of age and of ten 
years’ standing in the society, and 5s. per week to one who has been 
fifteen years in the society. The claim to superannuation, however, is 
not allowed as long as the member can earn more than half the usual 
wages of the locality in which he is employed, in any business or calling 


in which he can obtain employment. 


The various branches of the association are required to forward to the 
executive committee as often, at least, as once a quarter, all moneys in 


their possession not needed for their immediate local expenditure; and 
branches not having sufficient funds for the latter purpose may, accord- 





ing to prescribed forms, call upon the same committee for what they 
require, provided, of course, that it be money to which they are entitled | 
in accordance with the rules of the society. All moneys sent to the 
executive committee and notimmediately wanted are to be deposited in 
such bank or banks as may be agreed upon, a portion (not to be less 
than £500 nor more than £1,000) to be deposited as a working fund in 
the name of the association, three trustees, and the central correspond- 
ing secretary, and the remainder to be deposited as ‘a sinking fund” 
in the name of the association, eight trustees, and the central corre- 
sponding secretary. The three trustees of the “ working fund” are to 


\be elected by the central branch* and their names submitted to the 


society at large. If no objection be lodged against them within fourteen 
days after such submission, their election is to be valid. The eight 
trustees of the “sinking fund” are to be elected respectively by the 
eight branches having the largest number of members, and their names 
submitted to the society, as in the other case. No money can be drawn 
from the working fund except by the central corresponding secretary 
and two trustees, and none can be drawn from the sinking fund without 


* At intervals of three years elections are held to determine what branch of the 
society shall be the “seat of government;” and the branches situated within a radius 
of three iniles from the branch elected have the prerogative of electing the executive 
committee, which consists of nine members, who hold office for one year. 


14 


iz 
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‘the signature of the same officer and six trustees; and the trustees are 
to sign no order for drawing money without a letter from the executive - 
-committee, signed by the chairman, authorizing them to do so. The ~ 
“society each year elects an auditor who serves for three years, so that 
‘there are three auditors, whose respective terms of office terminate at 
yearly intervals. Besides auditing the accounts of the society at the 
end of each year, these officers are required to assist the central corre- 
sponding secretary in making up “ an abstract of whatever may be con- 
sidered of, interest to the society, either as a résumé of the past year or 
as a guide to future proceedings.” 7 

-No part of the funds of the association can be applied to any purpose 
other than those set forth in the rules, except by a three-fourths majority 
of all members voting in meetings of the branches specially called after 
due notice for the determination of the question. 

No alteration can be made in the rules (or laws) of the society without 
the assent of two-thirds of the members; and in years when a delegate 
meeting is held all proposed alterations must be first submitted to such 
meeting, and by it (if at all) submitted to the society. No delegate 
meeting may “ abrogate any of the principles of the society,” (7. e., the 
allowance on cessation of work, the insurance of tools, or the accident, 
sickness, superannuation, or funeral benefit,) except by the consent 
of three-fourths of the members, which votes must be registered accord- 


ingly. 

























THE AMALGAMATED TAILORS’ SOCIETY. 


The following table shows the principal items in the expenditures of 
the Amalgamated Tailors’ Society from May to December, 1869, and 
each year from 1870 to 1873 inclusive, together with the number of 
members, the average expenditures per member, the number of members ~ 
in receipt of sick and traveling benefits respectively, and the number of — 
deaths of members and members’ wives: " 














im nie Total for en- 
1869 1&70. 1871. 1872. 1873. tire period.’ 
eS) Oi! Moos) Gs mO.iie toa e Saee & “8s. dre ivaetc & s.a 
Expenditures on account of sick 4 
IDENGHD eases ce hs eae selections 901 6 7 |1,847 12 7 /1,931 12 10 (2,477 7 8 |2,937 710) 10,095 76 
Average per member on account - 
DLISICK DEN CUD... cont vie ce cee ee 48 9 23 x8 5 6 ree Rae false 
Expenditures on account of fu- 
MIOTAISS. oo die's'nbicinte = an cixlaglaie sete 26100} 576 8 2} 67 9 9| 998 7 8 |1,42018 63) 4,024 4 1% 
Average per member on account 
Gran pargis fr. iki coe teen ke 1 33 2 103 3 4 2 23 ee | + -ee 
Expenditures on travelers’ ac- 
BOUT GE Rance ns se acho n sre see 20256] 26218 6) 226 2 8} 42616 0; 641 4 53 1,759 715 
Average per member on travel- 
BRMUACOOUTEM. 2c ssc cicecc. code 1 0} 1 33 11} 113 Wd * Kacey Aa 


Expenditures on account of trade . 
benefits, strikes, and lock-outs.| 45 8 4 | 20016 7 55 1 6| 28317 6} 622 5 9j| 1,20798 
Average per member on same 





BOUGUU he scuss Vesthesseeewss 23 1 0 23 74 1 03 t 
Number of members at end of 

PCY STR eae ae 3,994 4, 006 - 4,914 9, 061 419,385 |/.....2eue g 
Number of members receiving 

MORMOROMU 5 > is5-nscreskben sins § 550 658 756 1, 122 
Number of members receiving 

travelers’ benefit ............. 298 167 252 383 668 
Number of deaths of members 


avd members’ wives ....-....-- 36 91 102 140 189 





* Members traveling in quest of employment. : 

t To these expenditures may be added an item of £235, granted to other associations in 1873, the 
year that the society had set apart a contingent fund for that purpose. 

¢ The number of members at the close of 1874, as shown in the list of associations represented at 
annual trades congress, was, in round numbers, 14,000. 

§ Not furnished. 


* 6 tuPrar) 
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The aggregate income of this association for the year 1873 was £13,543 
12s., and the aggregate expenditures for the same year, £11,148 14s. 
94d., leaving a balance of £2,594 17s. 24d. on the year’s account ; which, 
added to a balance of £4,609 14s.0on hand at the close of the previous 
year, makes the total accumulated fund £7,004 11s. 23d. 

The terms of admission into the Amalgamated Tailors’ Association 
are as follows: Young men in the last year of their apprenticeship pay 
an entrance-fee of 1s.; tailors, under 25 years old, 2s. 6d.; under 30 
years, 5s.; under 35 years, 7s. 6d.; under 40 years, 10s.; under 45 
years, 15s. From 45 years old up to 50 the increase in the entrance-fee 
is at the rate of 2s. 6d. per year. Tailors over 50 years of age may 
enter the society, but not:as members entitled to all its benefits. The 
payment of an entrance-fee of 5s., a regular contribution of 34d. per week, 
and the usual quarterly subscription to the management and contin- 
gent funds entitles them to trade and traveling benefits, and on their 
death a “funeral benefit” of £4 is paid to their next of kin or nominee 
lawfully appointed. | 

The entrance-fee for persons not desiring to participate in the “ sick- 
benefit” is as follows: 

For tailors under 30 years of age, 2s. 6d.; not under 30 but under 40 
years, 5s.; not under 40 but under 45 years, 7s. Gd.; not under 45 but 
under 50 years, 10s. 

In the case of new branches entering the association the members are 
required to pay the current quarterly subscription and an entrance-fee 
according to age as follows: : 

Members under 25 years of age, 2s. 6d.; not ynder 25 years of age 
but under 30, 5s.; not under 30 years of age but under 50, 7s. 6d. 

To entitle a member to full participation in all benefits the regular pay- 
ments are 6d. a week, 4d. a quarter to management, and Is. per annum 
(payable in the month of June) to “a contingent fund,” which is devoted 
to the furtherance of the principles of association. Members not wishing 
to participate in the sick-benefit pay 34d. per week, and to the manage- 
ment and contingent funds the same as other members. 

On quitting employment, under circumstances satisfactory to the 
branch or to the executive council, a member receives 12s. per week. 
The ‘‘sick-benefit;” for the first thirteen weeks is 10s. per week; for the 
second, 8s.; for the third, 6s.; for the fourth, 4s.; afterward (while illness 
continues, ) 2s. 6d. per week. The superannuation-benefit, to members of 
twelve years’ standing, is 2s. 6d. per week for life, and 5s. per week for 
life to members of twenty years’ standing. The traveling benefit is 1s. 
4d. per day in each branch for not exceeding sixty days in the year, or 
to 1s. per day and a bed. 

The general management of the affairs of the association is vested in 
an executive council consisting of nine members, among whom are in- 
cluded the president and secretary. The ordinary executive functions 
devolve chiefly on the last two officers, but the executive council meets 
once a quarter, and may be convened more frequently if circumstances 
require it. The members of this council, including the president and 
secretary, are elected biennially at conferences composed of delegates 
from the branches, the number of delegates being proportioned with 
more or less exactness to the number of members to be represented. 
The objects of the association are thus stated in a recent address of the 
executive council to the operative tailors of the kingdom : 

1. To improve morally, socially, and pecuniarily the means and position of our mem- 
bers and the trade generally, by forming a fund by contributions of our members on 


well-considered bases, and from statistics of those associations who have prospered by 
sxperience. 
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2. To provide a safe and profitable investment for the contributions and subserip- 
tions of our members against sickness, disease, and death, as well as economizing the 
strength and power of unity for the welfare of our trade, always seeking an amicable 
settlement of trade-disputes rather than resorting to the two-edged weapon of settle- 
ment by strikes. This is accomplished by raising capital or funds that may be availa- 
ble in case just and conciliatory measures fail, and then, and then only, resorting to 
those measures which our unity and strength, combined with accumulated funds, can 
accomplish, our system combining ail the facilities of exchange in investing our labor 
to profitable advantage, and insurance and friendly societies for benevolent purposes. 

3. To promote the intellectual and material benefit of our members and the trade 
generally, by providing means of social intercourse and discussion of topics for the 
elevation of the trade generally. 

4: To afford means of carrying out the repeal of all laws that have so hurtfully 
aifected the position of workmen hitherto, and to free labor from restrictive influence, 
at the same time fostering habits of prudence and forethought. 

5. By means of our rules, encouraging those who may have the welfare of the trade 
at heart, to become ornaments to our calling, and leaders to a better and more elevated 
position of our class. 


In the same address it is claimed that during the year 1873 “ wages 
were advanced and trade privileges obtained in no less than fifty-four 
cities and towns in England and Wales,” and that in 1874 (up to No- 
vember,) ‘no less than fifty-six more cities and towns,” where the 
society has branches, ‘‘ obtained advantages in the same direction.” 


SOCIETY OF OPERATIVE MASONS. 


The following table contains a condensed statement of the expendi- 
tures of the Society of Operative Stone-Masons from September 24, 1540, 
to November 25, 1873, specifying the different items of expenditure, and 
also distinguishing between expenditures for trade purposes and ex- © 
penditures for beneficial objects : 
















1. Expenditures for trade purposes : ; 
POpeImIhOe wins. SOF SU Oe ae ioe ddava see ieee £56,867 11 7 
ite to other tradési... 2. t.c.. Jas tiac >. Pads eee ae ee 3,206 11,8578 
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Total for trade purposes....-..----. 1.00. Ost Lee 070,730 4 2: 
2. Expenditures for benevolent purposes: 
miek-allowanhee. [222 322805 2 | Ae ee ee £54,828 0 Qf 
Runeralsls seo. ous. tif k es Rae SP Iss oate oa etd ane bite oer 40,253 14 46 
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Disabled members (197) © fal... . oc a ae 17,941 0 0O 
Friends of 106 ‘members killed... <2. 2).2. 2-3 0nd. cs cece 5,100: 0 0 
Perrin CHILATED. svete anae colectece cae oi aie cise cichstnt arena 22529 of 
Master and ;workmen’s acts}. <.is%-..---cc-- 0 set oss eee elena eee Aa | ee 
Suiperannuation' of members: 2.25'.2.0..0- 22 Meee ae 8,636 13 14 
' Legal expenses in defending prosecuted memberst............ , 3,483 6 TE 
Total for benevolent purposes -.....-. +--+ sees nncente-), 191,268, 2°59 
GPHAd Hotell. 22 eo oe Dodo Aco 6G a 961,998 6 11 


From this statement it appears, therefore, that during the thirty-three — 
years which it covers the expenditures for benevolent purposes ex- 
malty! the expenditures for strikes and other trade purposes by £120,537 — 
18s. 7d. 3 


*Members traveling in search of work. 


t These two items might perhaps have been classified with the expenditures for trade — 
purposes. 
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This society is formally known as “‘ The Friendly Society of Operative 
Masons of England, Ireland, and Wales.” Its members have the option. 
of contributing to the trade-fund alone, or to that and to any one or 
more of the benefit-funds in the advantages of which they may wish to 
participate. The entrance-fee to the trade department is 2s. 6d.,* and the 
contributions 6d. per week. For admission to the trade and sick fund 
the fee to a person under 24 years of age is 2s. 6d.; over 24 andunder 28, 
5s.; over 28 and under 32, 7s. 6d.; over 32 and under 35, 10s. Persons 
over 35 years of age are not admitted to this section of the society. 
‘The contributions to the sick-fund are 4d. per week. On the death of a 
member in good standing his widow, nominge, or next of kin receives 
£12 for his funeral expenses. On the death of a member's wife (pro- 
vided he has paid Is. for her registration and 6d. per quarter in addition) 
he receives £10; but a wife over forty years of age cannot be registered 
for this benefit. 

The payment of 4s. 1d. a week to a children’s fund entitles a member 
to £2 on the death of a child; but still-born*children, or children born 
out of wedlock, are not included in this allowance. 

The superannuation-benefit is as follows: 


To members of ten years’ standing........-........... 5s. per week. 
To members of fifteen years’ standing................. 7s. per week. 
To members of twenty years’ standing ...........-..-. 9s. per week. 
To members of twenty-five years’ standing ............ 10s. per week. 


The sick-benefit is 12s. per week for twenty-six weeks, and 6s. per week — 
until recovered ; but disease incurred by fighting, drunkenness, or other 
immoral conduct, is excluded from this benefit. 

The accident-benefit is £100 to a member permanently disabled in 

connection with the prosecution of his trade, or while transacting so- 
ciety-business, unless the accident disabling him was incurred by his 
own misconduct, drunkenness, or willful neglect. In case of accidental 
death occurring to a member under similar circumstances, his widow, 
nominee, or next of kin is entitled to £50 from the society’s funds. An 
allowance of £50 is also provided for cases of paralysis or permanent 
loss of vision. 

The benefit to members traveling in search of work varies from the 
provision of a bed alone up to a bed and Is. 3d. a day, according to the 
standing of the member and the circumstances of the case; each case, 
however, being distinctly provided for in the rules. 

In eases of “ legal disputes ” with employers, (7. ¢., disputes entered 
into in accordance with the rules of the society,) members suspending 
work are allowed 12s. per week from the society’s funds, and any dele- 
gate or officer of the society who is discharged in consequence of his 
holding such a position is allowed 18s. per week, provided that he have 
not used abusive language toward the employer or foreman. 

_ When the members of the society in any town or locality desire to 
| obtain better terms from their employers, the rules require that they 
Shall use “their utmost endeavors, by correspondence, interviews, or a 
conference, consisting of an equal number of employers and employed,” 
to arrive at “an amicable agreement ;” and “ only after all such means 
have failed to secure the desired alteration shall they be justified in sus- 


- pending work.” 


When a desire for an advance of wages, a reduction of working-hours, 


* The fees for re-admission of persons who have gone out of the society or lost their 
membership through falling in arrears, increase with the number of admissions, the 


_ fee for the fifth admission being 20 shillings. 
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or other improvement in the conditions of employment is manifested in 
any lodge, the secretary is required to report the fact to the central — 
committee of the association, stating the number of.members who would ~ 
be thrown out of work in case of a strike, the number entitled to bene- — 
fit, the state of trade and position of the society in the neighborhood, 
and the number of members of the lodge who voted respectively forand — 
against an application to be sustained by the society in a strike; and 
no such application is to be entertained unless it has had the support of 
a two-thirds majority in a summoned meeting of the lodge, the votes — 
having been formally taken by ballot. When such an application is — 
received the central committee is to appoint a deputation from three 
different lodges (including the one from which the application emanates) © 
to proceed to the locality, examine as to the state of trade, the number ~ 
of members entitled to benefit, and other matters, and to make a report — 
which is to be submitted to the various lodges in connection with the — 
application. A vote of the society is to be taken within twenty-eight — 
days, the question to be decided for or against the application in ac- 
cordance with the majority of the votes cast. In cases where employers 
attempt to reduce the current rate of wages, to introduce piecework 
where it has been abolished, to increase the hours of labor, to infringe 
upon the established meal-hours, or to employ aS masons persons who — 
have not learned the trade, a two-thirds majority in a summoned meet- 
ing of the lodge to which the members affected by such an infringement 
belong, shall be sufficient to justify them in resisting it by a suspension ~ 
of work; and in case the employer attempts to enforce the infringement 
before a lodge meeting can be held, the decision arrived at by a two- — 
thirds majority of the members working for such employer is to be bind- 
ing; but they must wait upon the employer or foreman before suspend- 
ing work; and in all cases the central committee must be informed as to 
the particulars of the dispute. 

The members of this society bind themselves (by voluntary offer) to 
-give moral and material aid to other trades-associations. Any lodge ap- 
plied to for this purpose is to investigate the case, and, if the cause be 
thought worthy of support, the amount of assistance required is to be 
made known to the central committee, and by them to be submitted to 
the society, a vote of which, in lodge meetings assembled, is to be taken 
within twenty-eight days. 

All lodges are required to transmit weekly to the central committee 
any money in their possession in excess of £10 not required for their 
immediate local expenditures. 

A printed list is to be published annually by the central committee, 
showing the names of members who have worked in opposition to the 
society, of the members (or officers) who have committed frauds or 
defalcations, and of members who are in arrears under local levies. 

Members are prohibited from working overtime, which is condemned 

as a practice tending to keep other members out of employment, and 
members who persist in violating this rule, in opposition to their own 
lodge, are liable to a fine not to exceed £2. There are certain excep- 
tions to this rule, however, in cases of accident or necessity. “Where 
subcontracting or piecework is abolished, members are bound by these 
arrangements. Where working by artificial light has not been the rule, 
lodges are authorized to resist its introduction. A 

Should the funds of the society fall below £3,000, the central com- 
mittee may recommend a special levy upon the members of the society, 
but such levy must be submitted to a vote of the society and approve 
by a majority before it can be carried out. . 


a 
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The opinion of the society, as to arevision and reprint of existing 
rules, is to be taken once in three years; and when such revision is 
decided upon, the revising committee is to be elected by the society, the 
vote being taken in pieounes of the lodges specially held for the pur- 
pose. 

This society maintains intimate reciprocal relations with the one to 
be noticed next below. 


UNITED OPERATIVE MASONS’ ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


The total membership of this association in December, 1874, was 
10,652, showing an increase of 1,208 members since December, "1873. 
The number of members belonging to the trade section alone was 9,990. 
The number belonging to both the trade and sick fund sections was "662. 
The expenditures for 1874 may be summarized as follows: 


For trade purposes. 




















£ 8. d. 
As A 408 0 0 
Mesistiue men to leave strikes*..............-...,...--- 9218 0 
Wages of pickets, strike committees, and cross commit: 

ea a ioe 45 12 6% 
ITD t oe kk ee ecw ee eee 102 11/73 
Voted to Edinburgh and Leith millers..... $ Le Apa AgY boa si 15 @.0530 
Voted to English agricultural laborers................. 100 0 O 
Voted to Edinburgh Trades’ Council................... 5, 0m8.0 
Voted to Trades-Union Parliamentary Committee ...... 1520720 

li j cgildie gaara ic A eR IRAE eet a ul 784 1 7% 
For benevolent purposes. 
Mer wuOwWance......-...-...-... eae CA Le nf Np aa ape 480 0 O 
SEIT 5 o's co e's oe ce ee wee wes etewcedes 400 0 0 
CI ss ce ee ke eect aces 1514 0 
SEES oo ee ce ee ce eee ener eeee 1,670 0 0 
Seeaesor Wenevolent objects...........2..-.--..6- 2,566 4 0 | 
Seer (rade PUIPOSES FSi ae 784 1 74 
eetts tOtdi.......-+2- rhs aging ie pres 4.) ein a eke eters 3,300 5 73s. 
Meee molevOlent Objects..... 2... sek eee ee. 1,782 2 44. 


The financial condition of the society on the on of December, 1874, is 
stated as follows: 














In bank, December 4, 1873.........20.0cccseceeseceeee i $00 18 10 
Meposited since that date... 22... 2. eke eee eee ee 1,990 00 00 
Interest accrued up to 3d December, 1874......-....... 25412 7 
10,045 11 5 
Drawn out of bank during year...... cietet Svs ei) * 445 18 10 
Amount in bank December 3, 1874................-.--- 9,599 12 7 


* This probably means assisting men to leave localities where strikes were in pro-- 
gress, and go elsewhere in search of work, 
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£ Set Bee 
AH Dans Of JOdCE LTOAaSurenan. ce i's < . a. o sine eles ile 330 15 92 
In hands of treasurer of central committee............-- 9.10 2 
Pero OL UA, PA OUTS ccets 0,0: 2 +» <)- =i a eine . . 200°, 0.9 
Total worth of the association December 3, 1874....... 10,139 18 63 
Total worth of the association December 4, 1873......-.. 8,248 13 8} 
Net gain during the year........-..- a a9. 00,@ ga rne 1,891 4 10 


The number of Jodges in the association is about 100, with an average 
of over 100 members per lodge. The returns made to the central com- 
mittee, by the lodge secretaries, indicate that a large majority of the 
men belonging to the trade in the places where the society has branches 
are included in its membership. 

The auditing committee, in submitting their financial statement, t@ke 


occasion to congratulate the society on ‘*‘ the steady increase of wages . 


in the various districts, and the obtaining of such without any great 
sacrifice, either as regards time or money. The past year,” they say, 
‘has also been free from strikes of any great magnitude.” They fur- 
ther observe, ‘that a number of lodges have taken up the apprentice 
question, with the apparent determination of having all who may desire 
to learn the trade compelled to serve a regular apprenticeship,” a result 
which they think, ‘‘ would prove an inestimable boon to the trade in 
future years.” Referring to the combination of employers in a national 
federation, they say, ‘“*‘ we must meet federation with federation ;” and, 
although that plan has not hitherto succeeded ‘from the fact that the 
largest and strongest unions stood passively aloof” from the movement, 
they express the hope that a federation of trades-unions will ere long be 
formed, ‘* wielding a power greater than the national federation of cap- 
italists and employers.” Referring to the movements on foot among 
the trades organizations to secure the repeal of the “criminal law 
amendment act,” they ask, ‘* Why not a movement to raise from our 
trades-organizations a great political federation ? for then, and then only, 
with the ballot and working as one, wiil class criminal legislation be 


Swept away, and our interests receive more attention at the hands of — 


our legislators.” 

In its plan of organization, benefits, and rules of action there is con- 
siderable resemblance between this society and the one last noticed, al- 
though there are many minor differences, and the contributions, fees, 
and allowances are not in all cases the same. The rules of the English 
society provide that members of the Scotch society coming to England 
shail be admitted free, and that members of the English society going 
to Scotland shall be admitted into the Scotch society on the same 
terms; but by a curious discrepancy the Scotch rules provide for the 
payment of half a crown for admission in either case. It is probable, 
however, that the provision in the English rules is the one finally agreed 
upon, these rules having been revised as late as December 24, 1874, 
‘while the Scotch rules were revised about a year earlier. In both cases 
conformity to the rules of the society entered is of course a condition 
of admission. | 

The two societies agree that in order to effect a mutual understand- 
ing between them, a fortnightly return of correspondence shall be 
established, the more especially to avert the evil tendency caused by 
an influx of hands from either country in case of strikes; and that a 
printed copy of the fortnightly returns of each society (divested of their 


.° 
Fa 


ee 
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financial reports) shall be regularly transmitted to the other. These 
two societies comprise within their ranks nearly 35,000 of the operative 
stone-masons of the United Kingdom. 

UNITED SOCIETY OF BOILER-MAKERS AND IRON-SHIP BUILDERS. 


The following table shows the expenditures of the United Society of 
Boiler-Makers and Iron-Ship Builders of Great Britain for. the year, ended 


December 31, 1873, and for the seven years ended at the same date, 
“with the average cost per member on each account: 


Expenditures for year | Expenditures for seven 
ended December 31, years ended December 
1873. 31, 1873 


Aggregate for | Am’t per Agarose for | Am’t per 
the society. | member. e society. | member. 


a 8 








£ 8. a. 8. ot £ Sin Octet aee Saleatee 
CPNPAGCOUNY OL SIGENOSS: 2.02 o5 sce ees e ce cc ele 4,622 4 0 7 Bf 30,314 0 0 13 10 83 
Relief to members traveling.....................- 1,091 .4 3 1 9 19,031 0 0 |2 4 42 
DCU OLIN DOPMS sd ccc ne cc ces ac asc cet ecsses. 1,418 0 0 eS 7,873 0 0°|0 18 3 
On account of trade disputes..................... 281 0 0 0. 5t 3,484 00/0 8 1 
ONG ORE SS OE Ae ae 1,969 10 5 3,22 9.22740) 0 iok see 
Ae superannuated GEM esa le teed en olvdescaiclene na Tinga be ap 1 92% 6,817 0 0 }0 15 9 
CO CL ae A je Has je a Is ee 1 10} (*) 2 eee 
Fares of members to situations. .................. 14) 98.7 0 2 400 ..0.,.0. ‘130,540 11 
BoM AION ies eae sc ca cet soc cecenaccesceces 97 10 0 0 1% 1; 457° 0°03 7°0: 3) 42 
ESS Se a 6 i ee ee Te0 92 On 'O 0 34 1 285 0.0.1.0 ‘3 0 
ee ie ds adn bigs visn'aln o|n iu osc cee sncenenclescnededdslsdodeussvakseedsloonedaaned 


expenditures for officers’ salaries during the seven years are not included in the return. 
* The exp dit for offi ’ sal d g th y ft luded in th t 


The number of members at the end of 1873 was 13,137; the average 
number of members for the seven years ended at the same date was 
8,573. 

The number of members on the 30th of September, 1874, was 14,487; 
the number of lodges 143; and the cash balance in the hands of the 
association, £49,208 2s. 6d. 

The benefits paid by this society, apart from relief in trade disputes, 
are in the form of allowances to the sick, unemployed, and superannu- 
ated, and to those laid up through accidental injuries, besides doctors’ 
bills, funeral expenses, bonuses, and fares in going to situations. 


af ; ea ea 
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AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. _ 


This society was formed in the beginning of the year 1872, and consists 
of an executive council and 155 branches. In the report of the general 
secretary for that year, the number of members constituting said society 
is represented as being 17,247, with funds on hand to the amount of 
£2,569. This he regards as being highly encouraging. He says that after 
' the heavy expenses which must naturally fall upon a gigantic society at its 
commencement, and considering the short time that many of the branches 
had been opened, and the number of men who, after having joined the 
society and obtained through its influence that which they sought, im- 
mediately abandoned it, such an accumulation of funds speaks well for 
the future. The improvement in the condition of many of the railway- 
men which the society had been able to effect in this short time speaks 
well for the future power of the society when its members will be in- 
creased, its funds augmented, its influence extended, and its organiza- 
tion completed. The executive council, he states, is decidedly opposed 
to strikes, being of the opinion that if railway men will only be firmly © 
united, they will gain that to which they are entitled without having 
recourse to any stoppage of work. : 

The funds of the society are arranged under the following heads, — : 
namely: y 

Delegate fund. 


2). ee ee ee eee 


Emigration fund. . 
Investment fund. f 
Strike fund. 

Superannuation fund. : 


30, 1874: 


BEOPHUTION 9. .in ote ans <.070 s wives on PPP ae £245 4 
MOL. /ONtrance-fOes oes. oes LN wc ve cele ae go oles ete teen an 193 3 11 


The table on the opposite page affords interesting information in 
regard to the condition and operation at different periods of the associ- 
ations therein named. 


Amount received by the society during the six months ended June | 
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NOTES ON THE FOREGOING SOCIETIES. 


*London Society of Compositors.—The secretary of this association, in his return, states 
that after many vicissitudes, dating from 1816, the society settled down into substan- 
tially its present form in 1848. Since the spring of 1871, the payments of members 
have been 7d. a week. The prices of work have generally been arranged between the 
society and the masters’ association, or between committees of the two associa- 
tions, appointed at general meetings of the respective bodies. In 1872, however, the 
masters’ association was broken up in consequence of a rupture with the compositors’ 
society. 

The secretary further says that from 1810 to 1866 there was no advance in composi- 
tors’ prices, but that an agitation which was commenced in the latter year resulted . 
in a rise of three shillings per week, and a reduction of hours from 63 to 60 per week, 
and a corresponding increase in the prices of piecework and the pay for overtime. 
The strike of 1870 was confined to two or three offices, whose proprietors wou!d not 
adhere to the scale of prices agreed upon in 1866. The society withdrew its members 
and “ the offices remain closed to the present time.” The strike of 1872 was entered 
upon to secure a further rise in wages and the prices for piecework, as well asa re- 
duction of the hours of labor from 60 to 54 per week. It was only partially successful, 
but the secretary states that from 1866 to 1872 inclusive, the society succeeded in rais- - 
ing prices about 15 per cent., concurrently with a reduction of the hours of labor from 
63 to 54 hours per week, and a considerable benefit in the matter of overtime. 

The item marked (1) in the table includes the purchase of government stocks to the 
amount of £600. That marked (3) includes £1,106 5s. and that marked (5) £1,114 
10s. expended for the same purpose. These three sums must therefore be regarded ~ 
as rather transferred to capital account than as forming a part of the expenditures 
for the years in which they occur. 

The items marked (2) and (4) are unusually large, the income of the society during 
the years 1870 and 1872 having been swelled by special levies to meet the expenses 
consequent upon the strikes above referred to. 

t Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association.—This society was organized 
in 1863, with about 2,000 members. It has had no general strike, but in 1865 it ex- 
pended about £4,000 in support of a long strike of some of its members at Cramlington. 
The object of this strike, which was an increase of wages, was defeated by bringing men 
from Cornwall to take the places of the strikers. Only one other strike of import- 

. ance (lasting only a few weeks) has occurred among the members of this society, but 
it has contributed thousands of pounds to assist workmen in other trades who were 
on strike in different parts of the country. 

All differences, except those of a general kind, between the members of this society 
and their employers, are now referred for settlement to a standing committee, (con- 
sisting of six employers and six workmen,) which had been in existence for nearly two 
years at the date of the above returns, and had worked satisfactorily. 

The payments of members are 6d. per fortnight, and they receive 10s. per week when 
on strike or laid up through accident. ‘There is also a death legacy of £2 to members’ 
families, but no allowance in sickness. 

Mr. Thomas Burt, recently elected as member of Parliament for Morpeth, has been 
secretary of this society since 1865, and still retains the position, although the society 
provides a deputy to perform the ordinary duties of the office. 

t Lron-Founders’ Society of England, Ireland, and Wales.—The expendituresof this society 
for donations, allowances for sickness, accidents, superannuation, funerals and emigra- 
tion, from 1850 to 1859 inclusive, amounted to £122,714 4s. 8d. Its expenditures on the 
same accounts, from 1860 to 1869 inclusive, were £248,609 4s. 74d. Expenditures for 
strikes are not included in these amounts. 

§ The Provincial Typographical Association.—The secretary of this association states 
that the strikes in which it has engaged have had so many different objects that it 
is impossible to tabulate them fully. The largest expenditures have been incurred 
in strikes undertaken for the purpose of raising wages, but a very considerable sum 
has been expended in resisting reductions and other encroachments, including the 
introduction of an undue number of apprentices. 

Up to 1873 the society had no fund for benefits other than relief to men on strikes ; 
but. there is a separate organization under the same management, the object of which 
is to relieve the members while traveling. The fund which that society now has on 
hand amounts to about £2,000, which is not included in the above table. j 

|| Boiler-Makers and Lron-Ship Builders.—This society has already been noticed. 


It is to be regretted that returns could not be obtained from the 
Miners’ National Union, numbering 140,000 members; the Amalgamated 
Association of Miners, numbering 45,000; the National Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union, numbering 60,000, and the Federal Union of Agricul- — 
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tural Laborers, numbering 30,000; but these associations are as yet com- 
paratively young, and probably have not settled into a uniform and sys- 
tematic method of keeping and consolidating their accounts. There is 
probably a reason, too, why they are not disposed to be communicative 
as to their financial condition, for their contests with employers have 

_ been severe and protracted, in consequence of which their funds are 
likely to be low. The secretaries, or other prominent representatives of 
these associations, as well as the secretaries of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Cotton-Spinners, (numbering 14,200,) the East Lancashire 
Power-Loom Weavers, (numbering 16,000,) and the Amalgamated Iron 
and Steel Workers, (numbering 20,000,) have been asked for informa- 
tion in regard to their respective societies, but no returns as yet have 
been received from them. 

The societies just named, and those heretofore noticed, comprise all 
the associations, having 10,000 members or upward, which were repre- 
sented at the National Trades-Union Congress held at Liverpool in Jan- 
ary, 1875.* It has already been remarked that the number of mem- 
bers represented at Liverpool was not less than 800,000, after making 
full allowance for duplicate representation in the case of some of the 
city trades-councils; but there are many small organizations, and some 
of very considerable magnitude, which were not represented in the con- 
gress at all. One of these, the Scotch Carpenters and Joiners, hasbeen 
noticed in these pages; another association of the same trade, which 
was also unrepresented, has its headquarters in Birmingham, and is said 
to comprise upward of 20,000 members. Mr. George Potter, of Lon- 
don,j a gentleman who is exceedingly well informed on all working-class 
movements in Great Britain, in a paper read before the Social Science 
Congress some months ago, estimated the total membership of the 
trades-unions of the United Kingdom as being certainly not less thap 
1,200,000, a number which, seeing that it is made up of men, a large 

proportion of whom have wives and chilgiren, represents a very con- 
siderable section of the population of the kingdom. “The coal and 
iron workers,” says Mr. Potter, ‘‘ cannot count fewer in their union than 
300,000 men; but as these industries are of comparatively recent de- 
velopment, their unions are not yet so complete in their arrangements as 
in a short time they are certain to become. Still, even in those trades, 
wonderful progress has been made in adding provident to trade bene- 
fits. Sickness and death and accident are provided for in most of them; 
and in some superannuation is added, as well as provision for widows 
and orphans. ‘Time alone is needed to make all this a vast net-work of 
provident arrangement, by which most of the worst evils of the working- 
man’s situation will be met and overcome. Itis sometimes insisted on that 
the benefits held out by trades-societies to their members can only be 
continued for a time. Actuaries have proved this. In this matter, 
_ however, the calculations of the actuaries have not turned out to be 
correct. The great trades-associations havealways met their obligations 
| to their members, and with the power of levy which they possess they 
are not likely to fail in this in the future. They know their own bust 
_ ness and they do it very well in their own way, with less internal disa- 
_ greement and less chance of shipwreck through fraud, bad faith, or bad 
business tact than any other set of societies in the kin edom, what- 
| ever their object or by whomsoever worked.” 
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/ *A few of the smaller societies have also been included in the above notices, as well 
as the Scotch Association of Carpenters and Joiners, who were not represented in the 
congress. 

__ +Mr. Potter is editor of the Beehive, the Trades-Union organ. 
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This is strong commendation; but it must be frankly confessed — 
that the study of their plan of-organization, their management, their 
modes of making the will of their members felt in all matters of vital 
concern, their precautions against fraud on the part of their officers, 
their provisions for the discouragement of rash or hasty action in dis- 
putes with employers, their penalties for boastful or abusive language, — 
and their carefully-guarded arrangements for mutual support and assist- _ 
ance, tends to impress one with a much more favorable opinion than — 
that which is commonly received of the sobriety of conduct, capacity — 
for business and for self-government, solid intelligence and moral status 
of the men who compose them. 
















































TRADES-UNIONS. 


By Mr. J. S. STANLEY JAMES. 


The following, forming the concluding part of an article written for 
_ this report by Mr. Stanley James, ‘‘On the condition of the working- 

classes of England,” is inserted in this place because of its connection 
with the preceding chapter : 

Trades-unionism in England is an established fact, and a power which, although 
‘many politicians try to shirk or avoid, it is best to openly admit. The unprejudiced 
observer must allow that in England trades-unions have raised workingmen morally 
and intellectually, and have taught them a higher sense of their responsibilities. They 
have increased the prices and shortened the hours of labor; have educated working- 
men to a knowledge of their common interest and common duty, and in every sense 
have raised the character of English workmen. Judge Rupert Kettle, in his work on 
“Strikes,” says, respecting the trades-unions, ‘‘ They have promoted free thought and 
free action among the hand-working classes, and, moreover, have taught them to respect 
the law and rely upon moral means for obtaining what they believe to be right. We 
have now no bloodshed, no rioting, scarcely an angry word in the bitterest and most 
protracted strikes. Although we owe this salutary change partly to the improved 
education and the higher moral tone among the laboring class, we owe it much more 
to the direct and immediate influence of trades-unions.” The British Quarterly Re- 
view says, “It appears pretty clear that unionism by its influence has, by slow degrees, 
altered for the better the condition and circumstances of British workmen.” 

Prior to 1824 all concerted proceedings on the part of workmen for the purpose of 
raising the rate of wages were punishable both at common law, and under the ‘ com- 
bination acts,” which were in force both in England and Scotland. In Scotland par- 
ticularly were these restrictions imposed on workingmen. In 1755 the journeymen 
wool-combers in Aberdeen formed themselves into a society. “Though their seeming 
view,” said Lord Kames, ‘‘ was to provide for their poor, yet under that pretext several 
resolutions were made cramping trade and tending to make them independent of their 
employers.” The judgment of the court before which the men were brought was, “ that — 
such combinations of artificers, whether they collect money for a common box, inflict 
penalties, or make by-laws, are of a dangerous tendency, subversive of peace and 
order, and against law ;” and so under pains and penalties the men were prohibited 
from continuing such society. In 1762the court at Edinburgh found “ that the defend- 
ers and other journeymen tailors of Edinburgh are not entitled to an hour of recess for 
breakfast, that the wages of a journeyman tailor in the said city ought not to exceed 
oue shilling per day, and that if any journeyman tailor not rétained or employed shall 
refuse to work when requested by a master on the aforesaid terms, unless for some 
sufficient cause to be allowed by the magistrates, the offender shall, upon conviction, — 
be punished in terms of law; for arts and manufactures which are necessary to the — 
well-being of society, must be subject to rules, otherwise it may be in the power of a 
few individuals to do much mischief. If the bakers should refuse to make bread, or 
the brewers to make ale, or the colliers to provide coals, without being subjected to 
any control, they would be masters of the lives of the inhabitants. To remedy such 
an evil there must be a power placed somewhere ; and accordingly this power has long 
been exercised by magistrates of burghs and justices of the peace, under review of the 
sovereign court.” With regard to the propriety of the regulations it was observed that 
the power to fix wages was admitted, and “it is of no purpose to fix wages without 
also fixing the number of working hours; and it is to no purpose to fix either if the 
defenders have the privilege to work or not at their pleasure.” 

But year by year, during this century, the old-fashioned connection of master and 
servant, with the quasi-feudal servility on the one hand and patronage on the other, 
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thas passed away, although many prejudices have survived the times when the domi- 
- nant and the servient positions was rigidly maintained. Some encouragement is given 
to the continuance of artificial class-distinctions in England by the maintenance on 
_ the statute-book of laws passed from time to time to modify and modernize, but not to 
_ abolish, the pains and penalties by which, in barbarous ages, labor was enforced. In 
opposition to the law, trades-unions grew in power and strength every day. Various 
- acts of Parliament were from time to time passed in relation to them, but it was not 
until 1871 that the ‘“ trades-union act” was passed, by which they were legalized. 
Many former disabilities are, however, continued, and secret societies are illegal: “ All 
societies are deemed unlawful combinations the members of which shall take oaths, or 
engagements in the nature of oaths, or subscribe any test or declaration not to disclose 
its secrets.” According to this law, every trades-society in the United States would be 
unlawful and its members liable to prosecution. 

The trades-unions, acting under the old ban of illegality, have, as I have said, raised 
the wages and shortened the hours of labor in England. This, however, has been done 
too often at the loss of friendly feeling, comfort, and confidence between employer and 
employed. “Strikes” are a barbarous means of adjusting disputes, and much suffer- © 
ing and misery have thereby ensued tothe men. The system of arbitration in disputes 
between émployer and employed has, however, been inaugurated with great success. 
Arbitration was first proposed and carried out by Mr. Rupert Kettle, an eminent bar- 
rister, now judge of the Worcester County court. For ten years Judge Kettle has 
devoted his time to this subject, and has mediated with great success in many large 
disputes between masters and men in every part of England. Judge Kettle’s services 
(for which he will accept no remuneration) are well known and appreciated by the 
workingmen, and whenever his decision has been against their claims, they have 
accepted it loyally and thoroughly. Arbitration is now a principal platform of many of 
the leading trades-unions. At the last annual conference of the National Association 
of Miners the following resolution was carried: ‘ That the miners of the various dis- 
tricts in the association do all in their power to make arrangements with the employ- 
ers to form boards of conciliation and arbitration, by which any disputes that may 
arise between both parties might be-amicably settled, without having recourse to the 
barbarous course of lock-outs.” The system of trade-arbitrations is, in fact, now nearly 
a national one, and Judge Kettle has also the satisfaction of seeing it accepted in a, 

reat number of industries in France, where his system was highly commended by the 

omte de Paris in his book on the labor question ; and in Germany, since its adyocacy 
by the great social economist, Schultze Delitch, and the well-known republican, Dr. 
Bertram. 

The leaders of the trades-unions in England have now, indeed, great power. Of 
Halliday, Burt, Macdonald, and especially of Joseph Arch, it may be said, in the words 
of the Gaul Liscus to Cesar, ‘‘ There are some whose influence with the people is very 
great, who, although private men, have more power than the magistrates themselves.” 


* 
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STRIKES IN ENGLAND. 


Closely associated with the history of the British trades-unions, is that 
of those protracted and bitter struggles between workmen and employ- 
ers, known as “strikes,” by which the annals of labor in the present 
century have been especially marked. One of the earliest was the wide- 
spread and long-continued strike of the Lancashire cotton-spinners, 
which took place in 1810. The following particulars of that and several 
other strikes of British workingmen are taken in a condensed form from 
the work of Mr. Ward on “ Workmen and Wages :”* 


In 1810, the spinners in the mills of Manchester, Stockport, Macclesfield, Staleybridge, 
Ashton, Hyde, Oldham, Bolton, and as far north as Preston, simultaneously left their 
work, and, had the strike continued a little longer, the whole of Scotland would have 
joined it. As it was, 30,000 persons were thrown out of employment ; many of these 
paraded the streets of the above-mentioned towns during the day, shouting and hoot- 
ing at the persons who, as they supposed, were inimical to their cause. Disturbances 
of the peace were frequent; the authorities were inefficient for the protection of prop- 
erty ; several masters were unable to leave their mills for fear of some violent outrage ; 
and such workmen as were obtained to supply the place of the seceders were held 
prisoners in the establishments where they worked. The direction of this strike was 
carried on by a congress at Manchester, formed of delegates from all the principal mills. 
During this turn-out, the men who had struck were supported by the contributions of 
those who were at work, and the sums so collected amounted for a considerable period 
to nearly £1,500 weekly, of which Manchester, alone, paid upward of £600, This fund 
was for some time sufficiently large to enable the congress to make a weekly payment 
of 12s. to the spinners who had struck; but the contributions, and consequently the 
allowances that flowed from them, gradually fell off, till they at length ceased alto- 
gether, and those who depended upon them were literally consigned to destitution. 
When the contributions of those in work, failed, such of the men as had laid by money in 
the days of prosperity resorted to it for support, and thus were consumed in a hopeless 
warfare the hard-earned savings of years of industry. The required advance of wages 
was not obtained in a single instance, and, after four months of protracted misery, the 
men returned to their work, some even accepting employment at the rate of 2d. per 
pound, instead of 4d., which they had been previously earning, thus submitting to a 
reduction of 50 per cent. on their wages, to raise which everything but existence had 
been staked. : “ “4 Mg i . 

In the year 1824 the spinners in Hyde turned out, much against their will, and solely 
at the dictation of the union. ‘The reason given for the turn-out was, that the Hyde 
spinners were working for wages below the regular rate, inasmuch as they were paid 
3s. 7d. per 1,000 hanks of No. 40 cotton, while in other places 1s. more was given for 
the same quantity of work. But the machinery on which the Hyde spinners worked 
Was so superior, that they could, at these comparatively low prices, earn more weekly 
than the neighboring spinners, who, however, insisted that their Hyde brethren were 
paid lower wages than themselves, and, therefore, ought to turn out; whereas, ‘it is 
obvious that they were paid higher wages, in fact, than were given elsewhere. The 
result of this strike was that the men, after enduring the greatest hardships, and 
having cost the combination between £3,000 and £4,000, returned to their work at the 
same wages which they had struck to raise. 

In 1830 a strike likewise occurred of more than ordinary magnitude, and threatened 
at one time extreme violence on the part of the strikers. At Ashton and Staleybridge, 
3,000 spinners left their work, by which 52 mills and 80,000 persons were thrown out of 
work for ten weeks. On this occasion it was necessary to send 1,000 additional troops 
to that part of the country to preserve order; and had it not been for the judicious 
measures of the commandant of the district, (Colonel Shaw,) great destruction of life 
and property, in all probability, would have taken place. The men, however, returned 
to their work at the same wages which they had been previously receiving. 


THE PRESTON STRIKE. 
The Preston strike was marked by similar features to those just noticed in the cotton- 


manufacture of Manchester and the surrounding locality,and ended just as disas- 
trously to the operatives engaged in it, while at the same time it inflicted a great loss, 


* The opinions of this author on the merits of the several contests are usually omitted, — 
but where reproduced they are not always in accordance with the views of the author — 


of this report. 
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upon the community in the immediate and surrounding district. The operatives of 
Preston struck work on Nevember 5,1836. The strike lasted thirteen weeks, and the 
number of persons thrown idle by it were classified as follows: 660 spinners; 1,320 
piecers, children employed by the spinners; 6,100 card-room hands, reelers, and power- 
loom weavers; 420 overlookers, packers, engineers, &c., making 8,500 persons in all. 
The spinners, who numbered 660, were the only parties who voluntarily left their 
work, and who threw the others out of employment, so that the 7,840 remaining were 
completely dependent upon them. The sacrifice, on the part of the piecers, reelers, 
overlookers, packers, and engineers was severe in the extreme, and the more severe as 
it was imposed upon them much against their will. The following estimate was made 
of the pecuniary loss to all classes of the operatives in consequence of the strike : 


The wages of the 660 spinners for thirteen weeks, at 22s. 6d.........-..---.. £9,652 





Wages of 1,320 piecers for thirteen weeks, at 5s. 6d...... 2... --.-..-2------ 4,719 
Wages of 6,520 card-room hands, weavers, overlookers, engineers, &c., for : 
ET CIT 8 oe oa aoe pec c ac ac en es ce ncnacewace wasn ess 38, 142 
Estimated loss sustained by hand-loom weavers, in consequence of the turn- 
eS gins a vi- Saw 2 = oo on neem ae ecde vencueceaccce 9,500 
Estimated loss sustained by clerks, casters, mechanics, dressers, sizers, &c., 
EEC MOL GMC UI TT -OU Gin. 0.5/5 oo nn 5s anne on ncce cuge sees ence ccacce> 8, 000 
ESTE ie eG dw iiscikc occ wsb ceccenccn ccs sceccdacsecse 70, 013 
From which must be deducted : . 
Estimated amount of wages earned during the partial resumption of work, 
Decree wanery, PANO ODruary O22 ..2. 2c. 2. cece cence £5, 013 
Estimated value of relief given by masters .............-....---- 1, 000 
Other private charity and parish relief...............-2. .22. +... 2, 500 
Allowance to the spinners and piecers from the funds of the union. 4, 290 
—— 12,803 
Leaving a net pecuniary loss, to the whole body of the Preston operatives, of. 57, 210 
But, to the town at large, it may be said that the loss amounted to the 
whole sum of £70,013, as the deductions were mostly of a charitable na- 
ture. The loss to the masters, being three months’ interest of £800, 000, 
some of which, being sunk in capital, was not only unproductive, but was 
taking harm from being rendered useless, was estimated at......-....--. 45, 000 
And the loss sustained by the shop-keepers, from loss of business, bad debts, 
EI SPEIRS Ghani ecle a'n'wis'o ow one. dud cla devin celsnaalecccacicese « 4, 986 
Making a total léss to the town and trade of Preston, in this unavailing 
RSE SPA Lig of wooo (oa asian nn ogc Wace adie ease ot ig eelaciews o . whOF) 196 


THE NOTTINGHAM STRIKES. ° 


In February, 1811, the hosiery trade of Nottingham and the neighborhood was in an 
extremely depressed state, and, as a consequence, large numbers of workmen were re- 
duced to pauperism and the most dire distress. On the 11th of March, great numbers 
of the country framework-knitters assembled in the market-place and expressed a 
determination to take vengeance on their employers who had reduced the prices paid 
for making stockings. Several meetings were held and the framework-knitters re- 
solved to organize themselves, with those of Nottingham and other places, for the pur- 
pose of advancing wages and destroying such improved machinery as they supposed 
injurious to manual labor. Secret midnight meetings were held in various parts of 
the county, attended by delegates from other districts, who attributed their distress 
mainly to the introduction of what were then termed wide-machines, in some of which 
several stockings were woven at one time, while in others shapeless pieces were made 
for low-priced stockings, called cut-ups. Bands of the “ Luddites” prowled about at 
night to destroy the obnoxious machines, but they were so disguised, and so organized, 
that very few of them were brought to justice, as compared to the number engaged in 
the undertaking. Upwards of 200 stocking-frames were broken in the short space of 
three weeks; and one manufacturer had 63 destroyed in a single night, besides other 
property connected with this trade. The system under which these deluded men acted 
was called Luddism, which was derived from one Ludlam, a youth of Leicestershire, 
who, when ordered to “square his needles” by his father, a framework-knitter, took 
his hammer and beat them into a heap. The destructive operations of the Luddites 


_ were repeated at intervals from 1811 to 1817, in which period upwards of one thousand 


stocking-frames and a number of lace-machines were destroyed in the county of Notting- 
ham, and the eyil spread itself into the counties of Leicester, Derby, Lancaster, and York. 
In the two latter counties, the object of the Luddites was to destroy the machines which 
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had been introduced to diminish hand-Jabor, but the frame-breakers in the hosiery and 
luce-trades had not this grievance to complain of. The Nottingham and Leicester 
men, however, complained of a diminution in prices, occasioned by the repeal of the 
act of the 5th of Elizabeth. Until this statute was repealed the framework-knitters 
were paid by printed statements, drawn up by both parties, the deviation from which, 
in 1811, and the introduction of wide or cut-up frames, caused the riots, which con- 
tinued, with various intermissions, till 1817. The plan adopted by the rioters was to 
assemble in parties of from six to sixty, as circumstances required, under a supposed 
leader, styled ‘ General Ludd,” or “Ned Ludd,” as the humor might seize them; and 
whoever assumed either of these titles had the supreme command of the party, some of 
whom, armed with swords, pistols, firelocks, and other destructive implements, were 
placed as guards, while others, having hammers, axes, &c., entered the houses and 
destroyed the frames. In consequence of the continuance of these outrages, a large 
military force was dispatched to the locality, and two of the metropolitan-police mag- 
istrates, assisted by other officers, presided at Nottingham with the view of discovering 
the ringleaders; but, although a secret committee was formed and supplied with a 
large sum of money for the purpose of obtaining private information, no discoveries 
of any importance were effected, and the offenders continued their devastations with 
redoubled violence. A royal proclamation, however, was issued, offering £50 reward 
for the apprehension of any of the offenders; but this only tended to inflame the 
frenzy of the men, who then began to plunder the farm-houses both of money and 
provisions, declaring that “they would not starve while there was plenty in the 
land.” 

The number of unemployed families who were relieved out of the poor-rates in the 
three parishes of Nottingham, on the 30th of January, 1812, amounted to 4,248, con- 
sisting of no fewer than 15,350. individuals, or nearly one-half of the then population. 

In 1813, eighteen Luddites, some of whom were guilty of murder and arson, were 
hung at York ; and in the same year .an act was passed which made it a crime punish- 
able with death to break a stocking-frame. Seven Luddites were also transported from 
Nottingham, and several of the leaders in Leicestershire, in 1816 and 1817, were exe- 
cuted in front of the county gaol. Since that period, the framework-knitters, too mis- 
erably paid, have periodically had recourse to more temperate and more sensible meas- 
ures in their endeavors to better their condition ; and in 1819 those in Leicester and the 
neighborhood formed themselves into a union, in which those who were employed con- 
tributed to the support of the unemployed, in order to prevent tke decline in wages, 
which had fallen nearly one-half since 1815. In this undertaking they were assisted 
by the contributions of. the benevolent to the amount of more than £3,000, as well as 
by loans of money and the assistance of the principal manufacturers ; and about the 


close of the year.1823 things began to take a turn, trade being so.much improved that - 


there was scarcely a man out of employ. The frame-knitters’ union was dissolved, 
having distributed, during a period of four years, no less than £16,182 among the un- 
employed. The wages, however, of. the frame-knitters continued to decline, until they 
reached little more than an average of 5s. per week after deducting frame-rents and 
other shop-charges, though certain expert hands could earn twice that sum. 

In 1843, a petition, signed by upward of 25,000 framework-knitters of Leicestershire, 
Nottingham, and Derbyshire, was presented to the House of Commons for an inquiry 
into their distressed condition arising from the low rate of wages, the enormous exac- 
tions for frame-rent, the prevalence of the truck-system, or payments of wages other- 
wise than in money, and the manufacture of spurious articles called cut-ups. In Feb- 
ruary, 1844, Her Majesty issued a commission to inquire into their grievances. A large 
body of information was collected and published in a copious report. The heaviest 
grievance complained of in this inquiry was the frame-rents. 

The system of frame-rents and “ charges” is one of the most oppressive that can pos- 
sibly be conceived. It grinds the poor stocking-weaver almost down to the dust; at least 
there is little left of his weekly earnings when the rents or “ charges” are deducted 
from them. The evidence, both of masters and men, is perfectly conclusive and coinci- 
dent on one point, namely, that the amount of this deduction is regulated by no fixed rule 
or principle; that it is not dependent upon the value of the frame, upon the amount 
of money earned in it, or on the extent of the work made; that it has differed 
in amounts at different times and at different places; that the youthful learner 
or apprentice pays the same rent from his scanty earnings as the most expert 
and skillful workman in the trade from his, of fourfold the amount, and that 
the practice of this “charge” has existed for upward of a century. The. griev- 
ance began with the bagman engrossing the frames and letting them out tohire. It 


was the beginning of a powerful and crushing monopoly on the part of the masters to— 


exercise the right to charge, on the one hand, a fixed weekly rental for the use of a tool 
to work with, and, on the other, to reserve to themselves the right to prevent the 
renter of the tool from the free and uncontrolled use of it during the time it was 
rented. Further, when the bagman could not find full employment, he prevented the 
renter of the tool from working it for other parties. He also exercised the right of 
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only allowing the workmen to begin at a certain hour, and leave off work at another 
certain hour. To increase, moreover, his power of control, he kept on further engross- 
ing the frames, by which he acquired the means to forestall the markets, and retain the 
power of making what deductions he pleased. A petition was referred to a committee 
of. the House of Commons as long ago as 1777, in regard to these encroachments on the 
rights of the workmen, and they agreed that the petitioners ought to have redress, 
but upon bringing in a bill it was defeated by the activity and energy of the hosiers, 
who had organized a powerful parliamentary opposition to it. 

Notwithstanding the miserable condition of the frame-work knitters, and the evils 
they have to contend against, strikes have done them infinitely more harm than good, 
whenever they have been resorted to for the removal of their grievances. General 
strikes, however, are very rare in the hosiery trade; the number of workmen, and 
their being distributed so widely about, preventing anything like the unanimity which 
is necessary to secure perfect organization with such a view, to say nothing of the 
scarcity of funds among the men. 

It must, we think, be obvious that nothing can be more intolerable than the pro- 
fessed objects for which unions are generally formed—the maintenance of an. estab- 
lished list of prices for labor—because, in the first place, they are powerless in control- 
ling the influence on wages which the supply of labor ever bears to the demand for it; 
and, in the next, the unions have not the means of discerning the amount that the 
manufacturer can afford to pay for wages, as one only of the elements in the cost of 
production, which would leave him a profit sufficient to induce him to continue the in- 
vestment of his capital in the manufacture. 

In many cases, after a long struggle, and extensive injury both to masters and men, 
the latter have been forced to resume work on the terms they. had previously turned 
out against, and occasionally even on less advantageous ones. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERY STRIKE. 


The narrative of the Staffordshire colliery strike is» sad tale, and soon told. It is 
the history of a hopeless struggle, which was generated in ignorance of the plainest 
economic laws, and ended as all such struggles must end, in painful discomtiture and 
defeat on the part of the men engagedinit. | 

On the 4th of July, 1864, just six years after the preceding general strike in 1858, the . 
fortnight’s notice of the masters having expired, the thick-coal men all turned out. 
For a time they were joined by the working engineers, and by the men employed at 
the blast-furnaces in the making of pig-iron ; but these, after a short struggle, gave up 
the contest, and resumed work on the terms proposed by the masters, which 
were a reduction of ten per cent, The thin-coal workers in the Bilston and 
Wolverhampton districts did not at first join the movement, for they accepted the 
reduction, and were at work, when, by repeated entreaties on the part of the thick- 
coal men, they, too, were induced to turn out, some of them without giving notice. 
This naturally led to magisterial proceedings, and the thin-coal men ultimately all 
went in and gave notice. On the expiration of that notice, they all turned out, but 
they did not remain out more than a week, and three-fourths of them at once accepted 
the masters’ terms. It will, therefore, be seen that the thick-coal men were the first 
to object to the terms which the masters offered; and the objection became most pow- 
erfully displayed among the men who were employed in the domestic trade at West 
Bromnich, and in the general trade about Dudley and Tipton. In the latter districts, 
the chief employer is the Earl of Dudley. Other masters took the same course, and, 
seeing that the men intended stoutly to contest the point, they began at once to make 
arrangements for getting supplies of coal for carrying on the pig-iron and the finished- 
' iron works, respectively, from other districts. Lancashire, Derbyshire, North Stafford- 
shire, and North and South Wales, were at once applied to. The applicatiou met with 
a ready response, and so great was the demand, that every description of wayon had 
to be used to bring the coal from those districts. The railway companies were ready 
to run as many special trains as the ordinary traffic would allow, so that the enormous 
quantity of 10,000 tons of coal was daily brought into Staffordshire. The strike-com- 
mittee attempted to cut off the supplies, by sending delegates into the districts we 
have named, with a view to induce the colliers to refuse to get coal to be used in an 
attempt to defeat the men in Staffordshire. But the attempt was unsuccessful. The 
colliers at a distance did not believe that they had a right to dictate to their masters 
as to what market they should send their coal, but were ready to contribute to the 
support of their brethren on strike. Simultaneously with this refusal on the part of 
the colliers at a distance, there were evidences at home of a want of unanimity. Men 
who felt that their masters would ultimately win the day, returned to work in smalk 
numbers throughout the whole of the district. There were 30,000 out when the strike 
was at its height in September, but that number had fallen to about 18,000 in the mid- 
die of the month, To prevent these from going to work, morning meetings, at be- 
‘tween 4 and 5 o’clock, were determined upon, and thence detachments moved off in 
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different directions, headed by drums and whistles. Wherever men were met on the 
road going to work, they were sure to be prevented from going down that day. Usu- 
ally, it required much persuasion to bring about such a result, but when that failed, 
other means of a less agreeable character were resorted to; and when men succeeded 
in getting to work, unobserved, they were met as they returned, and assailed with the 
usual epithets of “ black-leg,” and the like, the presence of the police as their guard 
notwithstanding. A few of the more desperate resorted, for the first time in the his- 
tory of a colliers’ strike in Staffordshire, to the throwing of rough hand-grenades into 
the houses of the men who had gone to work; and as the threats became more and 
more vehement, the police had to interfere at the morning meetings, which were ulti- 
mately prohibited. The result was that the number of men—encouraged by two 
troops of lancers, who were headed by the lord-lieutenant of the county, and by the 
stipendiary magistrate for South Staffordshire—was quickly enlarged, and work in the 
pits was very soon resumed. 
THE POTTERY STRIKES. 


_ The strikes in the pottery-trade in the years 1834 and 18386, also “ point a moral and 
adorn ‘a tale” of more than ordinary interest in relation to workingmen. 

The Staffordshire potteries, as the locality is ordinarily termed, comprise parts of 
three parishes, and extend, from north to south, a distance of eight miles. Four of the 
principal towns are included within this limit, of which Burslem is the oldest in tho 
district ; and the first in rank next to this town are Hanley and Shelton, which may 
be said to form one town, as they are immediately contiguous to each other, and are 
the most populous. At the census of 1831, the population of the several towns within 
the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent was 35,602; in the parish of Burslem, 12,714; and in 
the township of Tunstall, in Wolstanton Parish, 3,673; making a total of 51,989. 
Since that period the population has more than doubled.* 

All the processes of the manufacture of pottery are performed by manual labor, and 
no machinery, in the common acceptation of the term, is used. Every branch in the 
trade is healthy, with the exception of that employed in covering the surface of the 
ware with glaze, or (as it is technically called) “dipping.” The regular working-time 
on which all calculations of wages are based is fifty-four hours per week, or an aver- 
age of nine hours per day; but when goods are in great demand, the workmen are 
often required to make greater exertions, and the time is extended to sixty-six hours 
per week, or an average of eleven hours per day. 

The operative potters, as a body, earn fully as good if not better wages than the 
workmen of any other staple trade in the kingdom, and full employmentis afforded at 
suitable occupations to women and children. In astatement published by the cham- 
ber of commerce previous to the general strike, and circulated throughout the king- 
dom, there are the following remarks on the subject of the earnings of the workmen, 
which have been authenticated by the proper authorities: 

Two or three years ago, when wages were considered low, the weekly average was 
from 17s. to 21s. for men, according to their skillfulness; 7s. to 9s. for women, and 3s. 
6d. to 4s. 6d, for children fourteen years old. The average earnings in regular branches 
are now from 21s. to 28s. for men, 9s. to 12s. for women, and 4s. to 6s. for children, the 
labor being calculated at nine hours per day. 

The operative potters, in their general character, are industrious and orderly, and 
possess the comforts of life to a considerable extent. For ten years previous to the, 
strike, wages had been undergoing a progressive advance, caused in part by the opera- 
tion of the potters’ union, but more by an uninterrupted demand for goods, which left 
few skilful hands out of regular employment. At no period since the establishment 
of the trade was the remuneration for labor so ample as at the time of the general 
strike in 1836. 

The first union of the workmen known in the potteries, for the purpose of regulatin 
prices, was established in 1824. In 1825 the hands at a number of manufactories struc 
for an advance of wages, but during the continuance of the strike the well-remem- 
bered commercial panic of that year occurred which frustrated their endeavors, and 
work was resumed at the same or lower prices than those previously paid. One of 
the expedients of the union at that time was to commence manufacturing, and, by thus 
making the surplus hands a source of profit, it was thought a waste of fands would be 
prevented, and at the same time the competition for employment would be checked. 

. The union was dissolved, but its leaders met with considerable difficulty in obtaining 
employment, and some left the district, while others took to other occupations. One 
of the leaders of the union, however—a man of some mark in his way, who had subse- 
quently changed his views on the subject—made the following observations in a letter 
published just previous to the strike of 1836: 

“These simple facts will illustrate the nature of unions, their utter inefficiency, the 
factious spirit they cherish, the false principles on which they are founded, the mate- 
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rials of which they are ordinarily composed, and the ruinous effects to which they lead. 
We spent nearly £3,000 to prop up a fallacious delusion ; labor fell lower than ever 
in 1826, in consequence ot the depression of trade. Many of the men were ruined and 
went in at any price. Many, before in comfort, dragged on a miserable existence on 
parish-pay, having offended their employers beyond forgiveness.” 

In 1834, another attempt was made at manufacturing by the workmen. A manufac- 
tory was taken at Burslem, on a lease for a term of years, and seven of the men who 
had accumulated property entered into engagements for the payment of the rent. A 
capital, amounting to £800, was advanced from the general fund, and two of the most 
active members of the union had the management. ‘This concern struggled through 
an existence of eighteen months; the capital was entirely lost, all parties became dis- 
satisfied with each other, and those connected with the lease were happy at being dis- 
charged from their responsibilities on almost any terms. 

In November, 1834, the end of the potters’ year, the workmen at ten manufactories 
in Burslem and Tunstall struck for an advance of wages. The advance demanded was 
an average of thirty-five per cent. upon the current rate. 

On the ist of March, after a stoppage of fifteen weeks, the manufactories were 
opened, and masters yielded to the demands of the men. The.number of hands em- 
ployed by the ten manufacturers was at least 3,300, and the weekly amount of wages 
exceeded £1,900. The total loss in wages alone sustained by the workmen was estimated 
at £27,000. Tothis amount must be added the loss sustained by the masters on their 
dormant capital, the loss to the working colliers, and to the other branches immediately 
dependent upon the potters, 

The workmen were naturally elated at the victory which, they had achieved, and 
had the weakness to delude themselves with the idea that nothing could stand against 
their combined will. The leaders of the union assumed to regulate all matters that 
related to the workmen and their employers. 

Further concessions were demanded from time to time, and finally the masters found 
it impossible to comply with these demands, and submit to the course of conduct pur- 
sued, without appearing to abandon the general interests of the trade. Therefore, in 
March, 1836, the great body of the manufacturers formed themselves into a society 
under the designation of a chamber of commerce, the professed object of which was 
to protect the general interests of the trade, but virtually to counteract the effect of 
the proceedings of the workmen. " 

It had already appeared, that, notwithstanding an agreement to the contrary, the 
workmen were enabicd to effect their object, by causing the hands at any manufactory 
to strike until their demands were conceded. To counteract this, no other plan pre- 
sented itself to the chamber than that of inserting a clause in the agreement, whereby 
the masters might, as a body, be enabled to suspend their manufactories whenever the 
workmen of any master struck, in violation of any existing contract. Such a clause 
was drawn up, under the sanction of high legal authority, and the masters determined 
on its forming part of their agreement. The contest on the part of the masters was 
limited to these objects—to maintain the established wages of the trade, to continue 
the mode of hiring from year to year, and to make an alteration in the form by adding 
the protective clause named. Workmen thought, however, that if the old mode of en- 
forcing their demands was then adopted, the same result would follow; and the hands 
at fourteen manufactories struck work, although they were under agreement to the 
end of the year. The chamber of commerce took the case of these fourteen manufoac- 
turers into consideration, and urged them to oppose the proceedings of their workmen. 
Pecuniary recompense was promised, on a scale. proportionate to the relative extent of 
their business, until Martinmas, the time when the suspension of the whole body 
would offer a more formidable resistance. The workmen, week after week, deceived 
themselves with the hope that the masters would not continue united ; that certain 
individuals, among those whose men had struck, would soon yield rather than sacrifice 
their connections; and that the secession of one would be the signal for the surrender 
of all the others. No change was made in this state of things until Martinmas, when 
sixty-four manufacturers, members of the chamber, suspended business, as they had 
previously resolved. ; 

The number of hands employed at the fourteen manufactories which struck in Sep- 
tember was 3,500, and the weekly payment of wages was at an average £2,560. The 
total loss to the district on this strike may be estimated at £31,168. The number of 
hands employed at the 64 manufactories engaged in the general strike was 15,660, and 
the amount of wages was at an average £11,238 per week. The loss to the whole dis- 
trict on this strike may be estimated at £157,442. There are in the potteries 130 man- 
ufactories, which employ 20,000 hands, and pay in weekiy wages £14,400. It would 
thus appear that about half the total number of manufacturers were engaged in the 
strike; butas they were the greatest in extent of business, they employed seven-ninths 
of the total number of hands and paid four-fifths of the whole amount of wages. 

The union was completely defeated, not having succeeded in any one of its points. 
On the 20th of January, 1837, twenty-one weeks from the commencement of the strike 
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with the fourteen manufactories, and ten weeks from the general suspension, the men 
resumed work. The annual hiring was retained, and the Suspension clause formed 
part of the agreement. The extent of suffering was great, and far beyond any- 
thing that had previously been seen in the district. The payments from the union 
funds were very irregular and did not exceed an average of 5s. or 6s. per week for men 
with families; while women and children, who form a large proportion of the work- 
ing population, did not receive any allowance. The privations of the workmen were 
great, but they borethem with a constancy worthy of a better cause. A few days before 
the termination of the strike a considerable number of individuals, amounting to up- 
wards of 200,simultaneously pledged their watches and disposable articles of dress 
in aid of the general funds. Many of the more provident workmen, who had money 
in the savings-banks of the district, drew it out,either for the supply of their own 
necessities or to assist the union. . 

According to a financial statement the total loss inflicted by the strike from first to 
last was as follows: 


Total Joss :to-the operative potters... .. ...-~. .-<c0s,.- ++<sdeae sae Seas ane £152, 816 
Total loss to colliers, crate-makers, and engravers-.-..-- "a of er epee aco baa ls ies 19, 332 
Oval 1088 tO: The ManULaGbWrers..- ces .- —s,<+ + ams 00, an oan 5 are ene eee 16, 462 

TODA. ooo we ncn dn'rs mnis.* ne 0,0 ovine ris. ems 08 wicce nie oie eee 188, 610 


No outrage was committed during the strike, either on the person or property of any 
manufacturer. There were no tumultuous gatherings, nor indications of violence, 
which was highly creditable to the men. During the strike, however, many of the 
manufacturers were “ picketed,” and any individual seen to enter the manufactories 
incurred a fine, which was stopped from the succeeding week’s allowance. Such a 
regulation might be necessary in support of a bad cause, but could scarcely be re- 
quired in one founded upon justice; and it was surprising that men who, from their 
conduct, appeared to understand so well their rights, and who were so sensitive under 
what was deemed oppression, should submit thus to be controlled in the operation of 
their own free will and pertect liberty of action. 


YORKSHIRE STRIKES. 


The Yorkshire strikes, as they are commonly denominated, furnish a curious and in- 
structive chapter in the history of the manufacturing classes. In 1831, the stubbers, 
spinners, and weavers in the cloth trade formed a union. One of the leading firms at 
Leeds was the first to feel the effect of the combination. They had just completed a 
building on a gigantic scale intended for the weaving of fine woolen cloth. All the 
expensive machinery adapted for that purpose had been purchased and erected, and 
every necessary arrangement for commencing the business had been made, when the 
weavers, to the number of 210, turned out, although the wages they had been re- 
ceiving were equal to those received by others of their class, and averaged 17s. a week. 
For some weeks the required advance in wages was resisted, until at length those men 
who continued at their work were subjected to such treatment, on entering and leav- 
ing the factory, that the proprietors were induced to accede to the terms proposed. 
The men, however, were disappointed in obtaining all the advantages they looked for, 
as only a sufficient number of weavers were taken back to work the looms in the old 
part of the establishment, leaving their newly-erected building unused. The owners 
soon after disposed of all the machinery it contained, and this commodious and spa- 
cious structure, 136 yards in length, stood untenanted for some time, a melancholy 
monument to the effect of misguided union policy. The union men, however, thought 
otherwise, and deemed the emptiness of the unrivaled structure a triumph of their 
cause. The men engaged in the various processes of finishing, as well as milling or 
fulling woolen cloth, joined the union ; and the workmen, for a period, wielded almost 
irresistible power over the property of their masters. 

The next step of the union was to draw up a list of wages to be paid for spinning, 
weaving, &c., which was published in the newspapers. This document assumed the 
air of a proclamation, and was headed “ a scale of prices to be observed by mill-owners, 
manufacturers, &c.,” and had appended to it regulations as to the admission of boys, 
and the proportion in which they were to be employed, relatively to the number of 
adults. The workmen were then ordered by the committee of the union to demand 
of their respective employers compliance with this scale of wages, care being taken 
that the manufacturers should be successively applied to for this purpose, in order that 
there might be less chance of any general resistance on their part, and that the com- 
bination might not have too much on their hands at any one time. The larger num- 


the Leeds newspapers. 

The workmen, however, with a logic peculiarly their own, contended that this scale 
was not a rise of wages, but only what they termed an “ equalization” of them—it 
being a principal object of their union to compel the masters to pay every operative 


ber of the masters acceded to these demands, and their names were duly published in 
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good, bad, or indifferent, an equal sum for his labor. But the workmen failed to gain, 
the expected advantage from this advance of wages, as the masters were prevented by 
the state of thé market from making beyond a certain quantity of cloth, and that only 
of the superior qualities, while paying the advanced rate of wages ; they consequently 
either sent their yarn to be woven in the neighboring villages, where wages were 
always lower than at Leeds, or stopped part of their works entirely ; and thus a great 
many of the men were thrown permanently out of employ, who, of course, had to be 
supported by those who got work. 

Trade, both home and foreign, was materially injured by these contests. Some of 
the manufacturers managed to escape the losses they would otherwise have-sustained 
by making alterations in spinning the yarns and setting the webs. The union made 
new regulations to meet this contrivance, which were counteracted by fresh. evasions 
on the part of the manufacturers, and thus a war of cunning and contrivance was car- 
ried on between masters and men, in which the latter were sometimes beaten, and in 
some instances they voluntarily requested their employers to return to the old system 
and prices. The evil of these proceedings was that the goodness of the cloth was im- 
paired by the alteration of the gear and spinning, and the public had to pay in the de- 
teriorated quality of the cloth they purchased, while our foreign trade was doubtless 
injured by these futile and absurd attempts of the workmen to raise their wages be- 
yond the natural level. The union, however, was nothing daunted by these draw- 
backs. It commenced a system of interference in the management of the manufac- 
turers’ business by requiring them, in case of a contraction of their scale of production, 
not to discharge any of their workmen, but to supply all, in equal proportions, with 
the work that remained. 

The tyranny of the union at length knew no bounds, and the committee, like all 
ignorant men in the possession of authority, for which they are totally unfit from sheer 
incapacity, ran riot in the exercise of power, and frequently displayed the mere wan- 
tonness of passion and caprice. 

The most remarkable strike that arose from this union took place in 1833, by which 
over a thousand hands were thrown out of employment. The turn-out in this ended 
in the complete discomfiture of the men, and it forms the only instance in these trades 
of a manufacturer having single-handed defied the whole power of one of the most ex- 
tensive unions in England, and at length gaining the victory. Every mode of annoy- 
ance which the union could devise was put in practice on that occasion. This strike 
was the cause of the invention of the wool-combing machine, which wholly superseded 
the labor of the combers, who were the chief ringleaders in the affair, and inflicted a 
blow on the combination from which it never afterward recovered. 


ENGINEERS’ STRIKE. 


The Amalgamated Engineers’ strike of 1851~52, was, in most respects, like other 
strikes, intolerant and injudicious. It was a foolish attempt to organize labor upon 
principles which have hitherto proved fallacious, and which, on their application, have 
uniformly resulted in destroying that which they assume to protect and uphold. As 
regards the principle which should regulate their particulsr class of labor—and, indeed, 
all labor—they do not appear to have had a very clear and just perception. ‘The pre- 
amble to their rules is worded as though the association was simply a benefit club, or a 
friendly society ; but as we travel on we find an ominous sentence or so, which at once © 
throws a steady light upon the purport and intent of the body. They look upon their 
“vested interests,” as they term them, as analagous to those of a physician who holds a 
diploma, or of an author who is protected by a copyright. 

As regards wages and the hours of labor, the council says that the wages in a certain 
kind of work shall be not less than 35s. per week. The relative merits of workmanship 
or individual skill have nothing to do with the question ; these elevated qualities must 
be lowered to suit the comparatively weak and unskillful, and no man shall presume 

toraise himself above mediocrity. ‘They ure under orders, it will be seen, in all the 
daily business of their lives. They work, or are idle; they earn, or are destitute ; they 
go out or come in; they obey or disobey their employers ; they prosper, or sufier, ac- 
cording to order. If there is anything more despotic than this in the broadest social- 
ism denounced on the continent, we have never heard of it. 

After a protracted struggle between the Amalgamated Engineers and their employers, in 
which a good deal of ill-will was generated, the dispute virtually terminated in the un- 
conditional submission of the men to the terms required of them. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the desire on the part of the men, to abolish 
overtime and piecework. The effect of piecework and overtime, according to the views 
of the council, is that it causes redundancy of labor. There is, perhaps,never too much 
for all the hands there are to do it—generally too little ; and if men work overtime, or 
increase production by piecework, they also increase the disproportion between the 
labor there is to be done and the number of hands to do it. Those hands, thrown un- 
employed upon the labor-market, become at once the competitors of the men in work 
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and a burden on the funds of the society to which they belong. They at the same 
time draw upon the resources of the workers, and enable the employer, by pitting one 
class against the other, to diminish those resources; and thus a universal game of 
“beggar my neighbor” is set up, and the broken of to-day become the breakers of to- 
morrow. 


A more extended account than the above brief abstract of Mr. Ward’s 
chapter on the strike of the Amalgamated Engineers in 1851-’52 would, 
no doubt, prove instructive, but preference is given to the following his- 
tory of the engineers’ strike on the Tyne, prepared expressly for this 
report by Evan R. Jones, Esq., United States consul at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: 


THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE ON THE TYNE. 


Since the great Preston strike in 1854, when 17,000 cotton-operatives turned out for an 
advance of 10 per cent. on their wages, England has not witnessed*such a, determined 
contest between capital and labor as the engineers’ strike in Newcastle and district 
for a reduction of the hours of labor from fifty-nine to fifty-four hours per week. It 
will be remembered that the cotton-operatives were unsuccessful, after enduring the 
hardhips and privations consequent upon such a strife for thirty-six weeks; whereas 
the Newcastle engineers, at the end of a twenty-week strike, carried on with great 
ability and resolution on both sides, won the day, and completely revolutionized the 
labor-market of Great Britain. 

The nine-hour movement had been agitated with varying zeal for many years, and 
on the Ist of April, 1871, it showed signs of life at the neighboring town of Sunderland, 
when a large number of engineers came out on a strike for the success of the enter- 
prise. The men achieved a victory after a short struggle of four weeks and two 
days. 

The masters on the Tyne, taking warning from the attitude assumed by the men at 
Sunderland, held a meeting on the 8th of April (one week after the commencement of 
the Sunderland strike) and pledged themselves to aid and support the Sunderland 
masters in resisting the demands of themen. As already shown, the employers at that 
town were not equal to the emergency. 

On the 10th of April the Newcastle engineers held a meeting with a view of procur- 
ing aid for their fellow-workmen on strike, and to take the necessary preliminary steps 
toward extending the arena of struggle to include Newcastle. The workmen were 
in council quite frequently during the following weeks; the idea of striking for the 
nine-hours system was fast becoming popular, and on the evening of the 2d of May 
the movement assumed definite shape in a circuJar, which was couched in firm but 
respectful language, asking a reduction of the hours of labor from fifty-nine to fifty- 
four hours per week, and expressing an earnest desire to settle the matter “‘ without a 
resort to extreme measures,” This was signed by ‘the acting committee of the Nine- 
Hours League,” and sent to the various employers of engineers on the Tyne, with a 
request that an answer might be returned before the 12th of the same-month. 

Upon the day following the receipt of the circular, the masters met at the Station 
Hotel for its consideration, Sir William Armstrong in the chair, and the proposition 
of the Nine-Hours League was unanimously declined in a letter addressed to the sec- 
retary of the league by the solicitors of the masters. 

Both employers and employed were now organized for the coming battle, the clouds 
were gathering from all points of the compass, and a storm was inevitable. With all 
the respect which is due to the masters and to their able chairman for his efforts on 
their behalf, I must be permitted to compliment the men, and especially the league 
committee, for the sound policy which dictated most of their movements from the 
beginning. They evinced particular solicitude that their cause should stand well with 
the people, and the many stratagems which they executed during the campaign stamp 
them as apt politicians. 

The next move by the league was a preposition to appoint six of their number to 
meet a like number of their employers “to try to come to some understanding,” but 
unfortunately a small body of men had already turned out, and the masters declined 
the meeting, stating that they would have suggested a written communication from 
the league in preference to a meeting, but for the fact that a strike had already taken 
place. This communication, like the first, reached the men through a law-firm, a course 
peculiarly distasteful to the men. Not only did the masters decline to meet their 
workmen, they would not even communicate with them, save through the medium of 
their legal advisers. The mon were hurt, offended. The masters considered this the 
wisest mode of procedure. I believe tirmly that it precipitated the strike and added 
fuel to the flame. » 

On Saturday, May 20, the league held another meeting, and, after diseussing the 
reply of the masters, the following resolution was passed almost unanimously : 

“This meeting, feeling that the time for energetic action has arrived, recommends the 
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following factories to Come out on strike as soon as they have worked a legal notice, 
(one week:) Hawthorn & Co., Forth Banks, Thompson & Boyd, Abbott & Co., Black, 
Hawthorn & Co., Joicey, Elswick Engine-Works, T. Clark & Co., and Clark, Watson 
& Gurney.” 

The men now became enthusiastic in favor of the movement, and 7,500 gave in their 
notices, as authorized by the foregoing resolution. 

The flour-dealers took time by the forelock, and declared through the daily papers 
that in the event of a strike the staff of life would be sold for cash only. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, a committee of the chamber of commerce memorialized the 
mayor to offer his services as a mediator to the parties in dispute in order to avert, if 
possible, the threatened calamity, who undertook the delicate duty. On the following 
day a deputation from the league waited upon him and stated their grievances and 
the redress sought for. The mayor next called upon the masters assembled at the 
Station Hotel and explained to them the position assumed by the men and suggested a 
meeting of six of the masters and six of the men to discuss the question in all its bear- 
ings. In answer to a question, he stated that he did not consider himself authorized 
to make the proposition, but believed that the men would make overtures for such a 
meeting did they but believe that such a proposal would be entertained by the mas- 
ters. The masters had,upon the day previous, resolved that united opposition be 
given to the strike which has commenced, and the mediation of the mayor was un- 
availing. The employers evidently did not deem it advisable to meet the men, but 
stated that they would “at all times be ready to receive and carefully consider any 
written communication from them.” 

By the following Saturday, several thousands of the men, having worked the legal 
notice, left the various shops, not to return on Monday morning. 

The men employed at the locomotive and engine works of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 
& Co. had not cast their lot with the engineers of the other shops, but, acting inde- 
pendently, applied for the nine hours’ concession; their application was made known 
to the head ef the firm at London, and elicited a kind letter, setting forth the facts 
bearing on the case and the reasons why it would be incompatible with the circum- 
stances in which the proprietors were placed, and ultimately injurious to the interests 
of the workmen themselves, to make the proposed reduction in the hours of labor. 

Mr. Stephenson, in his communication, stated that the manufacture of locomotive 
and marine engines had encountered severe competition at home and abroad, and to 
meet that competition the proprietors had submitted to an enormous increase in the 
expenditure of capital for the purchase of new tools and expensive machinery, which 
could only yield a return for the outlay while it was at work, and a consequence of the 
adoption of the nine-hour movement would be an immediate serious loss, as the quan- 
tity of work would be materially reduced by a shortening of the time, while the fixed 
charges for rent and expenses of management would remain the same. He also added 
that there was no probability that the competition would be diminished; and as the 
proprietors had, during the recent period of depression, accepted large contracts which 
were in themselves unremunerative, for the express purpose of keeping their men and 
machinery employed, the question became particularly serious in their case, as they 
could not fail to foresee that acquiescence in the present demand would endanger the 
stability of the establishment itself, which had at all times consulted the best inter- 
ests of the workmen. 

I have thus given a brief summary of the argument adduced against the reduction 
of the hours of labor to show the magic of a few kind, considerate words upon the 
brawny sons of toil, Mr. Stephenson having always treated his men with the utmost, 
kindness, and having abstained from joining any combination of employers in opposi- 
tion to workmen. The result was that the 1,400 men employed at the works of Messrs. 
Stephenson & Co. never left their work for a single hour. Had the answer reached 
them through a law-office, things might have been different. 

During the months of June and July, the officers of the league exerted themselves 
in procuring funds from their class, in the various large towns in the country, and in 
securing employment elsewhere for the men on strike. This enabled them to make 
more liberal distributions of money to those remaining at Newcastle. The first allow- 
ance of 38. per man was made on the 6th of June, to the men who were the first to 
stop work. During the following week a general apportionment of 1s. 9d. per man 
was made. These money-allotments, at first trifling and irregular, were soon estab- 
lished as weekly payments, and steadily increased in amount, so that toward the end 
of July the men were receiving 4s. each and 1s. for every child. The number of men 
entitled to relief had by this time been reduced from something like 8,000 to 2,770. 
aed United States obtained some first-class workmen during the progress of this 
strike. 

During the two months specified several meetings of the workmen were held on the 
town moor, when the officers rendered an account to the men of their stewardship, 
and urged them to stand firmly to the end. 

All the initiatory steps for these mass-meetings were taken with a view of creating 
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as much enthusiasin as possible, for quite a number of those on strike were beginning ~ 
to lose that necessary element in battle, under the influence of short rations. A pro- 
cession was regularly formed ; numerous flags and appropriate mottoes were distrib- 
uted at intervals along the line, the band struck up, and the procession moved through 
the »rincipal streets to a stand previously erected on the moor. 

Efforts were again made by independent gentlemen to have this difficulty between 
employers and employed settled. Mr. C. M. Palmer, head of the large ship-building © 
establishment at Jarrow, offered his services as peace-maker, and masters and men 
were finally brought face to face, through his good offices. The meeting was held at 
the council-chamber, and amounted to this: The masters stated that they had a com- 
promise to offer, providing the men would agree to vote upon its acceptance or rejec- 
tion by ballot. The representatives of the league declined the proposition. They ob- 
jected to having the masters dictate to them how the question should be decided, and ~ 
here in my opinion they showed a want of confidence in the result of a secret vote. 
To say that they were so excessively sensitive and independent as to refuse a good 
proposition, simply because it came from the masters, would be to do them an in- 
justice. 

‘ On the 2d of August, the compromise which the masters desired to submit to a vote 
by ballot by the men became known through the medium of large posters put in con- — 
spicuous places about the town; after stating among other things that their worke 
would be “opened at the usual hours for the re-engagement of their men.” On ths 
following morning they proceeded to give the rules to be observed by those who would 
resume labor, from which I extract the following: 

“Working-hours inside: The working-hours to be fifty-seven per week, arranged as 
may be agreed on between the employers and workmen. 

“Working-hours outside: Time actually at the work or on board ship only to be reck- 
oned. <A fixed time-allowance to be added for traveling, so as to make the total hours 
equal +o shop-hours. 
+, * Allowances,and traveling expenses to remain as at present. 

“Overtime: All time over and above fifty-seven hours per week to be valued at rate 
and a quarter, except in case of workmen required to work all day, and the whole or — 
a portion of the succeeding night, who will be paid at the rate of time and a half for © 
the time worked after 10 o’clock. . 

“All work on Sunday to be considered special, and the hours worked to be valued — 
as at present, with usual meal-hours.” ; 

The compromise met with decided opposition from the league, and entirely failed in — 
its object. 

The masters, still determined to combat the nine-hours movement to the end, began 
to look elsewhere for the labor denied them at home. Agents were sent to the manu- — 
facturing towns in this country, and to the continent, to employ engineers for the — 
various works. A counter-plot was set on foot by the league. The various trades 
societies throughout the country were requested to foil the efforts of the masters. An 
agent was sent to Belgium to make known tothe workmen of that country the nature 
of, the struggle going on between capital and labor on the Tyne. The strife now 
became bitter and relentless. The masters appealed to employers of labor throughout 
Great Britain for material aid toward resisting the demands of the men. The league had — 
already canvassed the country for »ssistance toward maintaining the struggle, which 
by this time was generally acknowledged to be of national importance. 

The month of August was spent by the contending parties in prosecuting their re- — 
_ spective plans, with a view of obtaining the victory. 

By this time the efforts of the employers to import labor was bearing fruit. From 
the letter of Sir William Armstrong to the London Times, dated September 12, I find 

that the total number of workmen introduced to this district from England, Seot- 
land, and the continent amounted to 1,917, to which is added 1,375, who either never 
left their work, had been hired on the spot, or had returned to their engagements, — 
making in all 3,000 hands. “fee 

It is but fair to state, however, that this exhibit is qualified by Mr. Burnett, the 
president of the league, who says that the 1,375 hands who had either continued at — 
work, had been engaged in the district, or had been imported from without, can only be — 
made up by including clerks, draughtsmen, and foremen, a class which formed a very 
great proportion of those then at work, especially in the establishment of Sir William — 
Armstrong and partners, : 

The mission of Mr. Cohn, the agent of the league on the continent, was destined to — 
be short-lived. The authorities interfered, and he was permitted to return to London. — 
But his failure abroad only stimulated him to extra exertions at home, and by his persua-_ 
sive eloquence he induced many of the Germans, Norwegians, and Belgians to return to — 
their native land. The masters, through their agent, had entered into a contract with 
the foreigners for a service of six months. It was therefore necessary that every pre-— 
caution should be taken to conceal all movements preparatory to their departure fro 
the masters and police, for by this act they were violating their contracts and w 
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amenable to the law. In their endeavors to run the blockade tne strangers left their 
trunks behind them, many having previously put themselves inside of no less than five 
shirts and three pairs of trowsers. They usually decamped under cover of darkness, 
and were piloted to steamers about to sail by guides from the league,'their passage 
being already provided for. 

During the months of August and September the masters brought actions at law 
against a large number ot men for breach of contracts, and against a few for assault 
and kindred complaints. I must be permitted to add that actions for assault and dis- 
orderly conduct were of a trivial nature and rare of occurrence. Indéed, the men on 
strike acquitted themselves throughout the prolonged struggle in an orderly, peaceful, 
and highly creditable manner, and this while their places at the lathe and the anvil 
were being filled by strangers, while the pale cheek of the wife and the pitiful cries of 
the child made the heart bleed, while the arm that could relieve them was doomed for 
a time to hang paralyzed by the workman’s side. 

I felt that the employers would be among the first to come forward and indorse the 
verdict I have pronounced. F 

If such injurious measures as strikes are again resorted to in this and other countries, 
may the noble example of the Newcastle engineers for law and for order be emulated 
and imitated every where. 

Late in September the following proposition was submitted by the league to the 
masters, through the agency of Mr. Mundella, M. P., who had come to Newcastle to 
contribute his influence toward bringing a long-standing difficulty to a close: 

“If our employers will concede the three hours per week reduction in our working- 
time, which is now in dispute between us, we, on our part, will consent to a reduction 
in our wages, the amount of the reduction to be settled either on mutual agreement 
between ourselves and employers or by arbitration.” 

After careful consideration, the men’s offer was declined, as will be seen by the fol- 
‘ieagey extract from Sir William Armstrong’s letter to Mr. Mundella, dated Septem- 

er 30: 

* Our proposal is that the question should be compromised by the acceptance on the 
part of the men of two hours out of the five demanded, and that in leu of the remain- 
ing three hours they should take a proportionate increase of wages. The condition of 
trade justifies; as we have always admitted, an advance of wages, so that the proposed 
advance, unlike the proposed reduction, does not conflict with the laws of supply and 
demand. This increase of pay would amount to 5 per cent., and would apply to 
every kind of skilled labor; adding the value of the two hours conceded in time, it 
would represent a total advance of 8} per cent. on the wages current when the strike 
began.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Mundella’s mission proved ineffectual, as had the efforts 
of those who had preceded him as mediators between the contending parties. 

At this time the weekly distribution of money amounted to 12s. per man and a shil- 
ling extra for each child; and although that sum falls tar short of being adequate to 
the requirements of a man who has a wife and children dependent on him for support, 
it shows that the financial position of those on strike had been gradually improying 
since the first general allotment of 1s. 9d. per man was made in the early part of June. 

While the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Mundella were still fresh upon the minds of 
those concerned, Mr. Joseph Cowen, proprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle, and Mr. 
R. P. Philipson, town clerk, gentlemen held in high esteem by their townsmen, met in 
secret conclave on the morning of October 5, and drew up the following articles, with 
fervent hopes that they would be favorably received by the disputants: 

“Suppose the employers were to concede the fifty-four hours per week, the men 
would agree to work overtime when and to the extent required by the employers. 

“The wages, both as to ordinary wages and as to overtime, to remain the same in 
the different factories as existed prior to the strike. 

“The wages to be reckoned by the hour and quarter hour, and paid weekly at 12.15 
p. m. on Saturday. 

‘The agreement to be for twelve months, with power to either party to determine it 
at the end of six months by giving one month’s previous notice. 

“The men to go to work on the arrangement now existing in the shops, (57 hours,) 
and he new terms (54 hours) to take date from January 1, 1872.” 

The foregoing terms were submitted to the associated masters by Mr. Philipson, and 
to a delegated meeting of the Nine Hours League by Mr. Cowen, on the evening of the 
same day, and to the great satisfaction of the entire community the terms were accepted 
by both parties. Matters of detail were speedily arranged, and on Thursday morning, 
October 12, after a strike of twenty weeks, the men returned to their labor with elas- 
tic tread, to gladden the hearts of forty thousand souls. 
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THE STORY OF A FEW STRIKES. 
(‘The following article is from the Chicago Tribune,] 


The Hon. A. S. Bolles, in his just published “ Chapters on Political Economy,” quotes — 
from Thornton’s “ Labor” and Ward’s “ Workmen and Wages” the figures of the cost of — 
some famous strikes to the strikers. We reproduce them from his book, and add 
others : 0 J 

In 1829, the Manchester spinners struck. They lost $1,250,000 in wages before the 
dispute was atan end. The next year their brethren at Ashton and Staleybridge fol- 
lowed their example in striking and in losing $1,250,000. In 1833, the builders of Man- 
chester forfeited $360,000 by voluntary idleness. In 1836, the spinners of Preston threw 
away $285,000. Eighteen years afterward, their successors, 17,000 strong, slowly 
starved through thirty-six weeks and paid $2,100,000 for the privilege. In 1853, the — 
English iron-workers lost $215,000 by a strike. Such losses marked, too, the strikes of 
the London builders in 1860 and tailors in 1868, and the northern iron-workers in 1865, 
The strike of the Belfast linen-weavers, which was ended a few weeks since by the 
mediation of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, cost the opera- 
tives $1,000,000. The recent strike of the shoemakers of Chicago cost them a much 
larger sum than they needed as a capital for a co-operative shop of their own. After 
they had wasted the first sum, they tried in vain to raise the second. 

We might add instance to instance to prove the enormous cost of strikes to the 
workingman. Even when they succeed, the result rarely, if ever, pays for the money 
unproductively spent. When they do not, the money is of course a dead loss. It is 
absurd that workingmen, in the® face of such facts, should persist in using this two- 
edged weapon against their employers. In England, Messrs. Mundella’s and Kettle’s 
boards of arbitration, and the introduction of industrial partnerships between masters 
and men, have done much to prevent strikes. In France, the state long since estab- 
lished courts of arbitration for the settlement of labor quarrels. They are composed 
of six membew, chosen by employers and employed, and a president and vice-presi- 
dent, who must belong to neither class. Mr. Thomas Brassey, in his “ Work and 
Wages,” says of these courts: “The result in 95 out of 100 cases brought before these 
tribunals is a reconciliation between the parties; and, though appeals’ are permitted 
to the superior courts of law, they are rarely made. In 1870, 28,000 disputes had been 
heard, of which no less than 26,800 were satisfactorily settled.” 


CO-OPERATION. 


That a strike, so long as it is unaccompanied by violence or intimida- — 
tion toward such as do not voluntarily engage in it, is a means which ~ 
workmen may legitimately use in their efforts to advance their interests, 
must, of course, be freely admitted. But that it is a most costly and 
hurtful method of settling trade-disputes is a fact which workingmen 
themselves have now very generally learned by sad experience. The — 
chairman of the trades union. congress of the United Kingdom, held at 
Liverpool in January, 1875, in his opening address referred to strikes 
as a mode of settling differences with employers which ought to be 
avoided by all practicable means, and resorted to only in the most ex- 
treme cases ; and the same opinion, after being repeatedly indicated in 
the speeches of leading delegates, was substantially embodied in a reso- 
lution adopted by the assembly itself, in which fully 800,000 of the 
trades-unionists of the British Isles were represented. As a natural 
sequence to a resolution of this character was another, recommending 
the adoption of that system which is designed to reconcile the now con- 
flicting interests of capital and labor by uniting the two in the same 
hands, namely, the system of co-operation, and expressing a cordial de- — 
sire to act in harmony with the co-operators of the United Kingdom. — 
Similar sentiments are to be met with in the documents issued by the 
leading trades-associations, as well as in their most influential newspaper § 
organs; and in fact the system of co-operation itself, as a practical 
reality, is making rapid advancement among the working-classes. 

’ As long ago as 1832, Mr. Babbage suggested the advantages which 
workingmen might derive from co-operative stores. The Rochdale 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. Zot 


Pioneers commenced in 1843 the enterprise which has since become so 
celebrated. It originated in the attempt of some flannel- weavers to ob- 
tain an advance in wages, failing in which they resolved to try whether 
they could not make the wages they were receiving procure them a 
larger share of the necessaries and comforts of life by starting a store 
on their own account. A company of forty persons engaged, at a rent 
of £10 per annum, “ th’ owd weaver’s shop ” in ‘“ Toad Lane,” in which 
they commenced business with a beggarly stock of salt, butter, and oat- 
meal. At the end of fourteen years they were doing a cash business to 
the amount of £76,000 per annum. To their original stores they have 
added several other departments of trade, and have now a good library 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 volumes. 

The returns furnished to the registrars of friendly societies of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, as to the industrial and 
provident co-operative societies in the three divisions of the kingdom, 
at the close of 1873, show the following results : 





England and ata ay 


Wales. Ireland. 
SUIS BODIOBIOS onan accpace tajcecsenes 790 188 6 
MITE MIE BPEL DOTS dole co ono e wie ov ses womens 340, 930 46, 371 464 
Number of members admitted during the | 
SE bee oe ape oe iy 40; GOUs woe-Lica t'e Said ke Sapte meee 
Number of members withdrawn during the 
ea Ds GeO ul Leo wiame nee eid hanno 
Share-capital, amount of, at end of the year 
Dee eres c eco sce css ecce noe £3, 334,104 | £235, 858 £1, 443 
Loan-capital, amount of, at end of the year 
ee eto Soe le el sice cbc aoe nonin --5e £431, 308 £64, 932 £90 
Cash paid for goods during 1873............. £12, 344, 780 £56, 130 £14, 576 
Cash received for goods during 1873......... £13, 651, 127 | £1, 965, 226 £16,161 
Average value of stock during 1873......... GUVASIS IST! £188, 26581659255 eee 
Total expenses during 1873................. £541, 824 £67, 468 £774 
Interest on share, loan, and other capital 
eee does e > on acne cece noes £152, 596 £12; OCA a aan cele wats 
Entire liabilities at end of 1873............. £4, 081; 519" £400, B90 cee alee 
Reserve-fund at end of 1873-........-....... £83, 149 £19; 578 (ee eee 
entire osseous ab end Of 1873................. £45430; 354°) 5° L462 Boe lan sta aan 
Value of buildings, fixtures, and land....--.. £1, 361, 197 £97, 869 £633 
Capital invested with other industrial and 
Me DrOVIdeNG BOCICTICS. ... 22... 62.0 sees Sees £337, 811 Bosco eens : 
Capital invested with companies incorpo- 
rated under the companies act........-..-. £443, 724. Fo 9 Le s 
Disposable net profit realized from all sources 
il RR I £958,721 | £150,302 £863 
_ Dividend declared due to members during 
ES ee £861,964.) £132:643) ie wcake saleme : 
_ Dividend allowed to non-members during 
ae are £18, 555 


| 


: { 


— 


Amount allowed for educational purposes 
rs has once oo awn p.cecccsians- £6, 864 
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UNITED. KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In the foregoing discussion of the labor question as it is presented in 
the history of the earlier centuries of modern times, as well as in the 
recent past, much space. has been. devoted to statements and illustra- 
tions which have been. drawn from the experience of the mother coun- 
try.. The fact that less than.a century ago the greater part of our. pres- 
ent. territory constituted, provinces of Great Britain, previous to which 
the manufactured goods consumed in the colonies were chiefly produced 
in England, and the further fact that.during the past ninety-nine years 
the mills and factories of Great Britain have supplied us with products 
the annual value of which has, of late years, reached hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, render all the data which relate to this subject of the 
greatest importance to us. No apology is therefore offered for the space 
devoted to the history of labor in Great Britain and the modifications. 
which law and custom have from time to time effected in the condition 
of the laboring-classes. 


VOLUME OF TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the present cost and condition 
of labor in the United Kingdom, the following tables showing the vol- 
ume of the trade between the two countries are presented: Table I 
exhibits the kinds and values of British merchandise which found a 
market in the.United States during the fiscal year 1874; Table II, the 
aggregate annual value of the imports from England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, respectively, during the fifty-four years ended June 30, 1874; 
and Table LI, the value of provisions, breadstuffs, and raw products 
which were exported to those countries during the past year. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


I.— Table showing the value of the principal articles. imported into the United States from Eng- | 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 


ee. 























Articles. England. | Scotland. | Ireland. 
Rear Ale: porter! Qwvay L6k sh oes UR cet dace esac eee $1, 201, 682 | $179,285 | $102,934 
Books, pamphlets, MEGS aia balan ciate aieetrme paki a Eelal cia ciddu'a's cre h'ore(cieiare «niet 1, 269, 852 139, 956 306 
Hititoaie of all Kindy scoot ea ee see ce AS Sonne Chee 657, 776 2, 672"|.--. ae i 
Ghidnide of lime). occas sen ca dle rok dee a ddathn sawdust dda Vou tay eae 991, 452 26, 7601) Jo2 coca 
LOTR oo ial ie dene oie dee wigieis Smet gate mie ele em ato(e 6 cist oaitad Oban al drei 510; 995 6, 792 Gh 
Coal, Diduminous Lt Aiebne OCLs ddiee BOGOR, choeg, cap aeuccode cua 337, 379 146,206.) 4) .csensne 
Copper PUG MANGIACHITER OLc ir enseel's sahdscocecsdubewamherete matte 124, 873 Ce F 
ee. OCG. acne eas ane eate oe Ee bee caine wake on<'den be RL cae rt oe teee 88, 357 932}: . 2 cee 4 
iossors MANnUlActuEes Cl wes osu sis ow baw ee bee owes ge rncweenuieres eee 16, 534,811 | 2,918, 211 34,360 
Earthen, stone, and China WaTSlcdscbdsseaccedecnc uksesaneadeaies 3, ave 727 40, 207 
Fancy goods a ae ME Ter ee eee ea aye ek EE Se ea ge 9, 614 45,525; | .< 2.0 nes eee 
aad, MAU LAOtUTES Olt. sons sos bt Adereeehe ase edecdicamdhienn en wloaee 1> 037! 125,| 3,775, 712 653, 676 
Glass and PIBSS-Ware cee ewes ete cee ame an ome mate ee eae cos lemon ae 1, 680, 061 7, 585 
Pear sURMANMIASULOU NS Jools. le. SSibs erate on cade dew sews bhi 149, 550 872 |. ssesmaee 
EES TSS OR Rag a Ss YS PMN? 3,779; 465. | « «nie mwss pms = |bis-o 3 mal 
BET SOONUIACHAMNE OS: .. 2. fc Se deb cas ace sdewecensteuvueeuctat 96, 733 11,018 |... scm 
Peete rapper, wsniiactures Of. 222. -boeeds cecn « dedehek eel. eae 598, 020 364 |... 007 ene 
asinine ee — 
Iron and steel: : 
PERO Soin as vlan wdawe te doe caehacaean et ereneinsceevanweerees 1, 380, 014 947, 972 58, 740 
PUPIE CeO Si eins tes Dacwow sehen soa yuh pee renee ieee GLe eae 1, 002, 486+)... cee seesien| Sempra 
Boiler, Boop, scroll, and shéet iron ict; capes -acnerens oo ¥en-cuw ews 667, 172 2, 150 |... deeeee 
Te RATE EA ORE aOR LEI: BIRT Pet ule’ Rinietn me aes 986, 55D. s.<sskie-wnipe inl ee ere « 
SEMEL es tan ad wn Sou chpass taki. aubdeauheesemdarecsdaenien 8, 104,377 | 1,113, 561 |......s0a8 ™ 
CME OME MITON <5 o's 020s cbucdsuchec. Soeeen el eee eae 283, 521 | ..cessundaes 104, 452 
ame WRAL OTT OPV.. 3's oe 5 ana o aicnle 6 oo ae es iueiinde antes eo autos 2, 063, 722 460 | ...<ceume 4 
EE REE NED cod wilt ccloacues uecnutnateaeutpoule ehaaee 2, 865, 470 5, 348 2,977 
MOMENT MEE STEELS Seine da chasse we abe deavdhesvectmsd oe veces cenknee 580, 451 2, 366: | <2. «3 
NEMS ON Use owe’ chet aaataa tines che < emer tas: Aer coe ee 1, 127, 525 109, 543 |/...seame 
Other manufactures, not elsewhere specified.............-...-.- 5, 212, 518 86, 972 |..-..s008 ~¥ 
ee a 
Total of iron and steel........... chgceuanhabian eee uaianhe 24, 273, 808 | 2, 268, 372 166, 169 
—<-- S  - a 4 
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I.— Value of the principal articles imported into the United States, §c.—Continued. 





Articles. England. | Scotland. | Ireland. 

I ails as ows nied badass, avenccssaanesccseecs $1, 564, 119 $443, 885 $349 
ee ST ETO Ey fe ae 2, 199, 885 Opts leacaactieee 
Marble and stone and manufactures of.............2...-.222.---0ee- 165, 877 237, 808 250 
Ee 495, 664 16,172 65 
ee See UCC gens a avcaunarecue succcecicacdncccnnccevans 702, 343 T11S |Soadenee at 
I EE eee eee 1, 468, 197 64, 107 14, 804 
eg A 0S a 811, 131 99, 83 | ceae renee 
SU RMN LMMSGIVOREOLMOULUL ai. sae ks. cc aes cane cc cee caec cow sc ces canes 6, 313, 941 11, 944 609 
Soda and salts of .......- NE SNE ae tala a ald, in'vraiciaiv's,s opjo'eweisie ss 5, 938, 157 37, S08 lauaume wae 
Straw, manufactures SRE tae i, oc alo cckc scene beelesece 307, 579 QO Re orone 
EET IIOCHN on foes <ccetcacce ct cera neces seqereclnsccuces 1, 857, 167 SOS Sie saa cee 
Prin, ee ae. 13, 014, 701 6, 009 3, 485 
Wool, PMTCT esc mie Sst snocccce ce ccceccees- es cass 29, 917, 039 295, 026 2, 635 
A RTERCNMIEOM OL Dates cducee wontuy sss. bes' ence sent ecaees 187, 674 13, 618 vi 


Il.— Table showing the value of imports of merchandise from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
during the fifty-four fiscal years ended June 30, 1821 to 1874, inclusive. 


Imports of merchandise. into the United 
States from—. 


Fiscal year ended— 





England. 

EIEIO OSS Coy et cs sascuccessss.qscccce-ccons enn. $22, 535, 333 
September 30, (8 a eee 32, 008, 936 
September 30, ee ee row ancesacce~sseanscc ose 26, 018, 448 
September 30, eee eis tc mvice ate paacsc.enccce 26, 508, 758 
September 30, en enadip aa cca'stacccess =>: 34, 188, 632 
September 30, PER peM Rese rechs cr bskcaccdcsuccctccacc cco: 24, 239, 992 
September 30, RETR Geeranal ss acsqsses- sre ne srs en: 28, 522, 772 
IIE ee. ssw senacac sos: 30, 445, 167 
September 30, en engaccecctroacess oc 23, 852; 937 
September 30, Wea, - sain 'niny ee bia atin ap > == 5 win aisle. 2 » 22, 610, 209 
September 30, (a bon Ra esas (hahha ees 41,723, 493 
SS SS Seepage 34, 764, 923 
September 30, OCC uisdcltecon ete e see soe ree 34, 784, 927 
September 30, OS Soke an coat 58 a so 39, 760, 452 
TIN TY Me ces so tscssasssalcecs 57, 763, 551 
September 30, Se ee eee rs 73, 438, 793 
Rtainber REE te Pee abs Lich avcocdecccssscnnceeees 43, 442, 458 
September 30, ERS meaben couscincscedsses cc: 35, 182, 511 
EE 63, 443, 624 
September 30, eee eco rpinc cp aricdieccccccetecsscs. 32, 410, 827 
September 30, ease enn me cies qece pestiacntaccs 45, 149, 477 
September 30, a ooo Js SoS SEAS eee 33, 240, 5x0 
Nine ae ETTY ending SRI evab cs cacncdtcessceccchs: 11, 835, 404 
eee bowl aschecrce sencsaccccccacccsees 40, 344, 122 
Tune 30, 1845 a 44, 507, 031 
ME tose fo, 0. cos. cccccccccccesese 43, 361, 449 
Tune 30, Teen oe ninwlnmacenanamnsoavcees 64, 975, 592 
June 30, COLE Bel ga Ste etre a alsigic/inisla nia k o1nc'¢ mina ses 57, 846, 550 
NTE eee ee eccccece. 56, 146, 633 
Tune 30, 1850.......... yh ak PI PR SISA cad i a ee 71, 591, 705 
ST eras colar Jace sda sccescaccccacecescccescee 89, 513, 571 
IRN yes... Die eae in wht : eeee-| 86, 641, 375 
Teen nn ee te woennnneacecatensse 125, 489, 433 
June 30, re eee se tel a ink on pein dunes op\9,4 80+ e sary 140, 303, 577 
ee enn, cnc ec aceecscucesccass 102, 328, 825 
une 30, 1856........ 7) LST ESSA eae Ae aay ne 117, 623, 773 
ee  cucunwanineradeaasacp eens 119, 404, 475 
June 30, 1858............ hivaldiafute'a eli eal ers ala ae et es aed a oles alia lest 83, 690, 980 
| Tune 30, 1859... Sy EP ie ee ae 117, 685, 586 
ht eat RRR a Ciel kia 132, 969, 411 
June 30, an ocrngecce einem ble lea giciain eit nia' Ain wis etal a's ol 101, 743, 552 
June 30, ae £2 BS Ee ee SP ae ee ae *74, 759, 710 
Tella i fi NR a A a beet *112, 898, 201 
Tune 30, MBean. ------ 02 nnenannnnnnnnnnsnsncnrgennacon: *142, 204, 433 
Ne nn anespenite sdeqeerens 83,.240; 527 
noc vecacewsadpencececncewacees 196, 356, 036 
bia nn. soe pene dso rgsernes saab adits -brkbinan 165, 162, 468 
ee ann tae nanncansepnencrace ree 125, 129, 809 
Ms on cok as cise ccc ccscgcreseneccccccesacs 151, 231, 801 
NN n ccagsdeaupannans 144, 474, 890 
nn. co csacnsancpeeeeccrsencceces 209, 075, 220 
nr mae re. 2) SECIS A 233, 943, 322 
June 30, dh cote on ny vend acmaiudce cin tre 222; 517, 634 
a RIE RE An 166, 846, 132 


Scotland. 


$1, 220, 092 
1, 889, 216 
1, 083, 133 
1, 025, 020 
1, 829, 464 
1, 096, 772 
1, 083, 101 
1, 624, 030 
1, 024, 215 
1, 382, 841 
1, 977, 830 
1, 580, 812 
1, 725, 136 
1, 398, 130 
1, 622, 848 
2,372, 539 
1, 184, 410 

594, 665 
950, 183 
524, 927 
849, 575 
655, 050 
128, 846 
527, 239 
708, 187 
1, 230, 086 
1, 837, 014 
1, 659, 484 
1, 959, 320 
2,746, 670 
2 999, 710 
2, 355, 947 
4, 337, 990 
5, 820, 469 
3, 954, 594 
4, 131, 506 





Treland. 





$683, 471 
800, 044 
543, 313 
431, 637 
612, 272 
672, 994 
550, 129 
711, 041 
362, 511 
381, 333 
261, 564 
491, 891 
473, 162 
274,712, 
542, 890 
508, 356 
131, 776 


eee ee eee ee ee ee 


11, 452, 688 
14, 341, 572 
14, 344, 770 
12, 166, 452 


211, 963 
247, 075 
240, 463 
487, 430 
435, 814 
1, 030, 229 





*Including Scotland and Ireland. 
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EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Il1.—Tuable showing the exports of commodities, the growth or produce of the United States, to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 


Domestic exports from the United States 


ee 
























































| 
| — 
Commodities. 
| England. Scotland. Ireland. { 
Breadstuffs: 
NVA LUM EC Emenee sce me Gecwins & mals co oaesauleestacas $43, 128, 552 $5, 861, 579 $25, 903, 529 
BVP ROSe Ut OLE ater Sects lam cn oats were wo adles Sake vince afea 8, 812, 064 2, 444, 513 285, 245 — 
PR CIUNNCOUN sates sete meite tieimeceis oot cbc kos aie ies le micienee 7, 483, 120 1, 820, 460 10, 667, 907 
PATIO UNEL ote sek = Citi aod eae abled GEIS NEMS sips omc sis ain Sieeice oxlel 385, 033 105, 980 16, 666 
UMA her hui a Coke tue ue nad CLansia Sanus 59, 808, 769 | 10, 232, 532 36, 873, 347 
REDTCOUNTAW, cetimis ina cle alee dela cine alta das chisis's sm wae Gos clatenien 136, 952, 187 564, 846 3, 855, 303 
MA PUTIN ANIACHUTCU 2 cuban a cos'es cue stisine smote ssiinincme nis 240, 1440 oc esapncacemsl ss scm sane 
PUSSIES ANG LUTEBKING smeelss «scenes ole aties nas wmiaee/ecine 3, 474,°1695) sane tewc cee ae |S clak «oe eae 
eA Melesemeina tice cetleccaiet tat aa eeiee ale dicce «nisin cinta cmlemets and 2 GBS UTEP oe nce cs <e-aieaksne sis ln 
PTLVIALES TOLER te seiee ht Metin oh odinice ccs cuaedabiinles Gesisimaueees 1, 110, 083 181, 124 134, 821 
Peake SHS SS ECO gd ARI I Oe IN EBNF 3, 624, 465 309, 008 43, 485 
il: 
Coal (crnde'and T6nned) %.scianenems deswas each oadies es 3, 500, 376 39, 260 1, 788, 535 
Animal and vegetable... 22. 02-0... scene nee cncsna coence 1, 076, 640 268,020 |.-0sceseesnnce 
APEC VALEONUUICLOUS IS. oe Does cw ele n cca ur ss secur ese ee aeeuae 255, S14" |. vans Se eee ss |s eee i 
—_———— PT 
Provisions: 
[SACOM ANE MIAIS Soctec cad ewccnsiesunwceune va ules eitecemee 22, 222, 544 3, 245, S60. |e aels a 0.0mu eee 
PSBOLe teen mallee le dk cso nie oa ope calp sled oem alte eeeee eee 1, 773, 483 262, 400 400 
rece sere es et or eee ee Rr ey 218, 778 Cy 
Seheese Co tee te ale nce Snes 9, 129, 370 1083, 208 |< .--...2.0an 
TARA DIOGO ANG OY) <2 caeeneid mains n/sinwe acids ones aia 590) COLA s\« scree acta nice a «/afeele cee 
TULL CMO eateries oat chia din onic anew ca wake c'wictie/a ah stand ete ane 3, 119, 295 B80 OT Gil. se vin edn sano 
NVGRICS PDTOSOLVCU se ccs cous Suwa sclcs ep sees cyee ee cmon ter 404,114 a i I 
AUR Meee siete ie cinss sac ace cae uces cesta sed aese cere tanita 1, 600, 632 179, 272 425 
PAVFOURCL < coecctavee wes ct pateeacsc cases eckorantoeecoeaes 61, 753 2, 040. | .20005 0 see 
OCA Sra eta die ate ale'staoleta dajnlala ae ole.dcla wan aie wiles Sak aren 39, 120, 030 5, 805, 619 825 
DENA eA te ei aale tale os facie cictcts Wrote Galena s Mele VaWioite ain ea ene 227, 186 85, 569 4, 906 
Seat OE TUTNONING 5 cpw) cnnasethaning gues sans shes yom eRe 1, 238, 046 61, 819 440, 554 
BUCA ANC IMOLSSOS ace wy cece wea wosaciceaales areca ae olnbe was seen 288, O71 146,819: |\..022.5 <3; 
PME ELS wiavn co aahs Vahgie a wan ak dics CUR can a'aede'on cea Ara ean ee 3, 613, 703 1, 010, 859 4, 206 
Tobacco: 
RL Shen g.t.abivigic sean he + ohne dais es Maman sous asin pe aiaele eee 7, 607, 530 755, 451 9, 889 
MAD TAMTITEU so ce csiseic clean onerettedicsicmaite at aera ee 1, 251, 592 12-°7(38) | cnc oon sae 
AMIEL DOL GO rs-0 nics oe ne ae ee elena sale malian sleacuate 3, 572, 266 756, 919 355, 509 
Other unmanufactured articles . 0... c.n..-eccececencccccnss 665, 792 50,156 |. o ase .acneeee 
Oimer manufactured articles :.2.0=cceselese ctacceveecusmeck ccs 6, 023, 196 839, 822 t 
LOG) ate ei is oain susmeGs bammen spak ete aeons ated 276, 333, 833 21, 120, 561 





NotTe.—The aggregate quantities of the principal articles exported to the United Kingdom in 1874 
were as follows: Raw cotton, 903,571,772 pounds ; wheat, 51,833,278 bushels; wheat-flour, 1,703,984 bar- 
rels ; bacon and hams, 262,723,419 pounds; beef, 23,721,364 pounds; pork, 20,029,898 pounds; cheese, 
78,552,976 pounds. 


The above table not only shows the value of the cotton, but of the 
grain, timber, naval stores, and other crude products of our fields and 
forests, and of animal products, which find a market in the United 
Kingdom. The greater part of these may be classed as the raw mate- 
rials of English manufactures, for the breadstuffs and provisions, as well 
as the cotton, the leather, the timber, and the leaf-tobacco, really be- 
come the elements of manufactured products. ; 

Whether the material interests of the country would be better pro- 
moted by consuming at home a large portion of the food now exported 
and devoting it to the conversion of crude products into manufactured 
goods, is a question which will receive no consideration in these pages. 
Here, as elsewhere in this volume, the author contents himself with the 
presentation of facts, and declines entering upon the discussion of ques- 
tions respecting which there are wide divergences of opinion. P 
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IMMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In view of the fact that the inhabitants of the colonies which now 
compose the United States were, at the time of the change of govern. 
ment, chiefly of British birth or descent, it is not surprising that of the 

_ 5,367,229 persons of foreign birth who formed part of our population 
in 1870, no less than 3,119,705 were born in the United Kingdom and in 
the British North American possessions. 

The immigration into this country from the British Islands during the 
fifty-four years, from 1820 to 1874, is exhibited in the following table: 


Statement showing the total immigration into the United States from Great Britain and Irelane 
during the fifty-four and a half years ended December 31, 1874. 











te pees ae 
ales, Isle |, 
bg Periods. of Man, and} Scotland. | Ireland. ees = Total. 
* Channel Isl- : 
ands. 

9820 to 1630 ANGMISIVO..0---.0-0-2--2-- 16, 007 3, 180 27, 106 35, 534 81, 827 
1831 to.1840, inclusive. .........'.....-.. 7, 796 2, 667 29, 188 243, 540 283, 199 
ARAL Go 160 ANCIUSIVO......-ce-0++----- 33, 353 3, 712 162, 332 748, 366 1, 047, 762 
185140 186), inclusive..<3-.....---..-.- 53, 444 38, 331 748, 740 297, 578 1, 338, 093 
NES OCU IUGIUSLVO. oo .csccsemeccocee 218, 027 36, 733 495, 969 356, 247 1, 106, 976 
OUST aS ta a § i i ha 62, 525 12, 135 61, 463 7, 814 143, 937 * 
oMlONGa? Vear L812). 3 poco... see cece 73, 579 14, 565 GOL7O1S faeeeaecenars 157, 905 
SERIO OALT VOCAL AG IO sG vans coche ces ccec ce 70, 499 13, 008 TOsOAS" [iaee foes ae 159, 355 
Calendar year 1874 ...................-. 43, 969 8, 765 47; 688%} SS. 100, 422 

ES ee ee 779, 199 133,096 | 1,718,095 | 1,789,079 | 4,419, 469 


* Nationality not stated ; supposed to be chiefly from Ireland. 


Owing to the defective returns of the nationalities of immigrants 
prior to the establishment of the Bureau of Statistics, the countries of 
nativity of large numbers who came from the British Isles were not set 
forth in the returns, but their place of birth designated as “ Great 
Britain,” as will appear by reference to the fifth column of the above 
table. From a careful analysis of some of the original papers, an ap- 
proximate estimate has been made of the proportion of persons of Irish 
nativity who are included in the number of those “not stated,” whieh, 
in addition to the 1,718,095 Irish immigrants given in the table, shows: 
that of the 4,419,469 arriving from the British Isles in a little over half 
a century, upward of 2,950,000, or two-thirds, were natives of Ireland. 

Of the large foreign element in the city of New York, amounting to 
no less than 419,094 in the census-year 1870, the natives of Ireland were 
201,999, a number almost equal to the whole population of Dublin, wLich, 
in 1871, was 246,326. Indeed, if the Irish in Jersey City, Brooklyn, 
and other adjoining cities, which really form a part of the commercial 
metropolis of America, be included, the number would fully equal, if 

' not exceed, the aggregate population of Ireland’s chief city. 
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I.—RATES OF WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Before presenting the tables showing the earnings of factory-opera- 
tives in various manufacturing towns of the United Kingdom, the 
following statement, showing the rates of wages paid to mechanics and 


other skilled workmen in the metropolis, is submitted : 


SKILLED TRADES IN LONDON, WEEKLY WAGES IN 1871. 


Statement showing the established rates of wages obtained by members of the various trades- 
societies of the metropolis, in summer and winter, compiled under the supervision of Alsager 


Hay Hill, LL. B. 














Ge. 
U f g Rate of wages. 
Trades. ae - 

+ FI Summer.| Winter. 
RAL pk iuie'g vo lb o5nutig.da din cbank stapes peocécenncenenosese aio nn nL Ener $3 87 $5 08 
PAS KOUINAK OLB candice cc cdcetesudecvct ceed ceseucsduccineesase cance meee eats Same 3 63 4 84 
IBOdU-DULIOCOL Se ase aib's oo sclonasictacucc ab once avoncacsisootncusens Vesehayenene i aanin ena 8 47 % 26 
BOO K-DINUOCIS thc ciclsie n+ - cle bipiaies oso ccdannicaen ac cack au ca'meviong ean ale eect 702 7 26 7 26 
IEPASS COCK TIMISHOLS ..0.wescycscccccctcvenavescanvocaencnades ones elees ania amammmae 8 47 8 47 
ISTASSAIMISNELS scasccocvde $edeuca ccccbkcbasveceacs swageucdaceewencaemnn aise aan aneen 8 47 47 
ESPICKID VOTE © oo ncn ones nc cas derdccccccpaccousscocedcces same senepeusupan 2, 386 16* 16* 
PRACT ATAR OTB roach «cccnvcenevececcchawnnas sacccuwensscusemcee ante nnn 400 12) (1) 
ERDINCL-INAKOLS <2 4st ccs coe scsce sic ehuccee be decaddegiosec aman atiemee sawee 500 7 26 7 26 
Ma inet-MAKOTS, Cal oo.) wiec cuss qecscecncsnboceve rece soneseesageeeen 450 799 799 
CSATPONUCYS, 6c on nlc ane cndocceccenconstsascen pasccusocnse sescaeeeenerecee 4,740 9 14 9 14 
MIALVETS ANG GUSTS voice vec cswccvssccvcencescoscrccseseucs ccensenevens 50 4 84 4 84 
COOACUSDIMLIGOTS o/c 0s ccnd teks he ceciccchucswecstncs lackwauewbectee pene apaean 25 9 68 9 68 
SEHOCU-IMOKOIN coc ccs cchcsumcesrcuccececcccoouce socaupeneece ven eeeneeneeme 320 9 68 9 68 
AEQUCU-SIMIGNS Seen sas steam cece ancencescecad caegensesabs cent sent eet Eem 200 4 84 12 58 
Coach trimmersiand Makers. sec es eke aswcnscdeuccee osebedecepeaipseneacied 6 05 6 05 
SRIORICOLS Jk won ayes one ch bddunadeslcdé 5p anens spaniels sa ciam tie ee 3, 550 4 84 8 47 
SEDUECOULLOTS Tp sccecerer sass cnecorccactocnse ches shemen nencenc connate 100 7 26 7 26 
MPORA WOLTIOIS Ud cles Soc wwk Sod gdnbeh coscctidedanbids baccdbvucstmcadbalge eeneme 3, 678 (t) (t) 
RSUIITIGUS Ate co nccie's chmod ap bcm dene ds aceddis apilec'ee con wac etecs scenes are eae 1, 900 8 47 8 47 

* 
ENZineer «2.220 2- 220 cccnnnnecesenc ccccccccccccccncccescencccnccs eoceee 33, 539 5 ya tad 
BH IMIOLAT A nit oe bones xelecue se vacetdac doce peccecuce asic coconuts ontene eam 220 9 68 12 10 
PETONCHPOLISHOIN s va. «ake We okin’e tole celeste abebaceclicaerocans fectuteheee acer 30 7 26 7 26 
EPRIMUIOLINON se Seem cack cone ad set sale ue aime cacclt de Wee ou Se ap nins waleineteeeee 80 5 81 5 81 
PVG FOURUGTE ANG MOMICIS sccccciccncBaceatcccncnceercveccatensces 4 pane 7, 372 9 20 9 20 
Letter-press printers: 1.2202 222 SSS Sa Foe esses Lal Sako de obinlecmkds she aeneeee +2 YT 26 7% 26 
Painters, hOWs6 <p cde anak oaeinis ep pine > acl mencmeciece dais onia abe ce acon serene 14* 14* 
RAMIRIOLUOIUISKOIN. scchcceccarberte ttpecsecncaadecccsnececucnsehoeekeume 400 16* 16* 
Plasterers $2.6 aba oS os Eee Sw clcctee besde hsb deus ceed oe ukees Wee ae eee 14* 14* 
AUN DOCS samchinwn eric web eceasccan a cuenas cine cledioneiecep caste es camcemsaten al enn 18* 18* 
PETORSINON, DIIILOIB’ wots dc cbhacs Sacauedéwecve wcevdecde caevadaswolsWouseeen 60 7 26 7 26 
MOMAUMIOTD \ Fo isda bb K's 0 0'n bbide Uo a ckbloae'e ocnias Ab Adepe dpi <phpc-ctuvineetmn bears 225 7 26 | 7 26 
BHCATO-CH LING MAKCES. .5<) vow h ewes ce ohh e dan dine waveres« san dinicne tein 100 im ia 
ROMIORODS, (a caud ol. sive duid'e ve db bea dery an loc ane sie since Senpitana ea aaa 17, 193 9 14 78 
*Per hour. t Piecework. ¢ Uncertain. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 


The tables in the following thirty-six pages, which were not personally 
obtained by the author, but derived from official sources, exhibit the 
earnings of work-people in the various industries and places indicated 
during the year 1871. Indeed, so far as factory-labor is concerned, the 
ugures therein given express with approximate accuracy the cost but 
not the hours of labor which now obtain in the United Kingdom. 

The object of the following statement is not to show the specific rates 
of wages paid to certain operatives, but the average earnings of operatives 
of various occupations in different localities. In a very large number 
of occupations the hands are paid by the piece or by weight, and the 
actual rate of wages would not indicate the sum an operative would 
take home with him at the end of the week as the price of his labor. 
The sums stated in all these tables are, therefore, the average sums 
earned per week, whether the labor be paid by the day or by the piece. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


In a fine-spinning factory at Manchester the following are the average 
weekly earnings of the operatives: 


Hand-mule spinners, small mules*.................-.- $10 89 
Hand-mule spinners, large mules*............ eae tet v aid 12 10 
Te io oa) seo oss wins on oln'a ave nis acinece $2 18 to 2 42 
_ Piecers, young persons.......... ee, Coe er ee 1 57 
UNMIS EIIIGL 29 step Gore's oo oS + ole ie nisie perie er ens 60 
stent ee Ls isn Sane heel pees BS 
I et ahs ord on alo oo ow. bias Gm wend é 4 35 
Card-room frames, women ........... ai esicto cn cote sie Soe 2°18 to a0 
I eta ong ots vine Se ole bc oe were 20 war 1 57 
ee ee WRG SEe, 2 77 
Ee ly od wc icine a win orale wo cre iors RMS Bs ARS 8 18 


Hours of work, 59 per week. 


* These men employed from 3 to 6 piecers, often members of their own families. 
t British £ sterling computed at $4. 84, and the shilling at 24 cents. 
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DOUBLING, BLEACHING, AND DYEING COTTON THREAD. 





Occupations. 





Overlookers, men 
Bleachers, men 
Dyers or finishers, men 
Cop-winders, women 
TPN OIGIE WOMCN \canctaade ocscit wis cuienegucccceetcaaatadecdapecnnamee 
MDIORECER MV OMLON nwceceser terete acts toes vcseccucace covetete demesne 
Glassers, women 
BRHIGTS os Gt ae eee Secu ee Sele etvathancccscdeas cerca de cctat ene aaac anim 
PRANK WiINQOrsicececcee eases ccicicceuetbaectcceceoses a nisin Sin a wiewrane asic ae 
Boys and girls under 14 
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NoTE.— The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly dey-work. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—SPINNING, WEAVING, ETC. 











NOTE,—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—CLOTH-DRESSING. 


Occupation. 
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DM BMNMTINTA ous na caress ucdacnesee cs sockus eck ardamianseubonswencad 
Machinists, perpetual 
Cloth-pressers 
Cloth-drawers 
Cloth tenterers 
Handle-setters 
PPR OIRO Rms tL cae s cas ac om aie amia twa nwe wade aie anteaete ae ae asaeeue 
PMA ON ont! oa oS Sce cn ce cm reanvews chee tke Bug nae dene peers tenet 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
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Nottingham. | Paisley.| Remarks, 

$4 35 to $6.05 | $5 32] Adults, 

4 35 fo +7326 hosce ce: Do. 
435 to °9'68 223.252. Do. 
1 81 to 2 42 1 57 Do, 

193 to 242} 193] Do. . 
1 GO"tor 2S Os ic2ccbeee Do. 
2 42 to 290 |........ Do, 
229 to 2 66 217 Do, 
2°0D ‘to "2 4271. oo ee oe Do. 

96:30 PIPOt eanenas = 


eee 





Fs baal 
Se = 
° ro = “ Ee) 
E if 3 #2 - ag 
Occupation. a e 2 aE i 55 
s = 8 aq Ao a as 
3 el Re ey fo 2A a a3 
) © 3 & D to 3 PS 
e A lA |S ae 6 3m 
ne) er hy PL See ee OR ep eee ee, : 
Layers on for scribblers, women ... $2 90 [$2 90 [$2 17 |.-..... $2 42 to $2 90]...... $1 81 
Card-setters or cleaners, men....... 4°35 ‘toa 84) 4011 ieee aro pay Me ec ce wo cee 2 
MVEr-IMINGChS veils cnsstan sa ceceesloceware cade a6 s QT | eee ecw cle | aw sie eens mites Alan th i serena seas eee : 
Condenser-minders, girls ..........-- 242) 1 69:1). c a | ee eee eee eee cearciere arene ¢ 
Card-feeders, women........-...-.- 242 to’ 2,90) ) 255. Ce 314 ee eee ee ean eteee ac cease: eam 
PeOOIvers, MON 4. cn - oe sceccnseneas 3 63 | 3 87 | 4 84 | 4 11 | 2 42to 3 87)...... 4 35 
Woolyers, feremen, men .........-. 4°84 | 5 08) [oo ooo) ose el eee ae eee eee aie ee ee - 
Self-acting mule-minders, men...... 4 35to 5 56] 3 63 |.-..-.- 2 90 [sted gets des Wik ae gia saad k one aee 
Self-acting mule-piecers, boys. .... 1 69°} 1°69°) 2450 eee en eee eae eeee a mn ce dees - 
Self-acting mule-piecers, boys and 
iris, Dalf-tmMors.. on... ccecnecee se Oto |. 84 [22 ce edeeslcce aan ae ae eee eee eee ae ee F 
BERG-ETINCOTS, MEN 2.5... cccncccceas(scesescceenens 4 84 |.....'.|- 2-0 |enes de hee tede staan eaten es ae ° 
Enginemen and stokers ........-.-- 4 59 to 5 08} 4 84.1......|,.0ne] se ene cite geen eee ene ~ 
8 CL sea perc Ay ae eee pea 3 63 to 4 35] 3 63 }.....- 3 38 | 290 to @ 35}, 6.29 1.2.55... ..2ce 
Power-loom tuners, men ........... 5 80'|-8 47 sls. cso laren 5: 80:to 12° 10°\5 5c 2 5 80 
Power-loom weavers, women ......- 3 38 | 3.38 | 2 90 | 3 38 | 2 42 to 3 87| 3 38 | $2 66 to 3 87 
WV OOl-sOrters, MON)... cencse cece sens 6.29.1. 6.052) 6050s. see 4 35to 5 56] 4 84] 5 32 to 6 29 
Fulling-millers, men ...........-.-- 5.685 08clecee. 5 32 | 6 05to 8 47| 435] 4 84 to 5 08 
Wool and piece-dyers, men.........]......----.--- 5 32]. cca leennae|e ee cee ee meen 411 4 33 
Cloth-dressers, viz, raisers, cutters, 
pressers, tenterers, drawers ......|....cccceee--- 5 80 |.5 32.| 5 08)... step enemies 4 84 
PRNTIOTS, WOMON. ..<cscas-cecsas mes rey 9 HG) Bl ee a 217to 290) 290; 193 to 217 
Riggers and stumpers, MeN... ...22.|oacceccecceee Uo Ie IN SPIED ete F 
Menders and stumpers, women .....|.--.---.------ Bs Fe 3 siasel ee acco Dick lens sainie.e £m 
PROXITACtCrs, IWC isos hs os ceca ceetiscss sient canes 9:80 | .oc 0-2) ances) cena 3 87 4 35 
Mechanies and joiners, men ........ GiOo/ad eO, tate as lemaeae 4 3500 W-20 feacoee 6 53 
Rac-pickers, WOMEN ...25.s.cs cocs|coedecesceuss- Se Bees ere Seer aR colic 
Hand-spinners, men.......--------. & 3216 77) | oeet eee oe 6 05to 7 26] 484] 5 80 to 7 26 
Hand-spinners, young Persons. cs. - | -<ecs ccc serie t|ucens=|etecnc|vccevc|=sae eu ean 1 45 1 45 
UCTS) are geet ct ad dg 4 5 32\to 5°56 | 6 29). 0 2.6... eo ee en 6 53 





Leeds, Remarks, 

$5 56 
4 35 
5 56 

$2 42 to 5 56 
8 47 | Paid by the piece, 
8 47 Do. 
6 77 Do. 
7 26 Do. 

3 87 and 5 32 

798 to 8 47 





NoTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work, 





AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES, 247 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—COMBING, 








Occupation. Bradford. 
Mechanics ee ee Seems ene ean eet enwee Seebeebhboerunaoe Pees ebe- seman eenanee cease wmaeneoae $6 29 
GUI MERHOIAs 50% 5 kbe wba wns ase one a ee ARSE, I Ee |e es AP Be 5 tba cab ata wane 3 B77 
Card-jobbers -....... haa oe coos. SS SSBC ERASE oc ASP Se SS BESS aS Cen Re ahd ape Glare eer 4 35 
Warehousemen..... Wich Oe Ree a Wi ca eReMe Rese es ance Fy eet dwisidea bicieuwe swan sk nec wee 4 il 
Card-hands eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee se SORBET EEE EEE ERE ERED HEED OE 2 42 
Comb-hands....... Pe EEL den > acs hat vacant beicie ne sawenese Sulisin o's d Wadd sla wie phe Bid a et ait other 2 54 





NoTe.—The hours of work’ are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-twork. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—CARPET-MAKING. 





Neighborhood 


Occupation, Glasgow. |Kilmarnock.| Dtrham, of) unde 





PMNS VOTE. MON. ois be ced Cee ok dec cc esp cicenees $4047 a sete ct chin $3 87 to $7 26| $3 87 to $4 35 
PE OPEN OVE crops abes ce wniey steele shades se PROSA Soo aee pits 145 to 3 38 242 to 3 38 
Hand-loom weavers and beamers, men......-.....-. 4 96 $4 84 ono 4 35 to 6 05 
Hand-loom wesvers and beamers, boys --....-.--.-- LADS | [ls Betaer sie tele 3 38 290 to 4 35 
Sette eee ee isiniees kine is cc's elshaabcacss DECI U setcinlel ete slo 6.29 to 7 414 | SS ticeeee a alters 
Cp oanen ir cerqyac A) a ee GTOS eee eb ein eo wed wie one whine oe re aie rar ee 
TOURER DOYS mwasinccn danas css t=- > vcasece- PE acre lle Bale ieiell held winials ccm w telw'e|| sme wlan etal tee 
Warehouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, men ....-- BBS lee cidate we bel ee cine be eo at adhe thes ee en 
Warehoure-workers, tenters, and sewers, boys....-- LAS hl stale Wiese bialsil ne Ye e.s o's ekion]|s ta <a ale eeteene 
Warehouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, women ... Sota | Sal's sat aie we tlatal|| c's ern'a’a ele a a'etelavell «a a eee Seren 
Warehouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, girls.-.-...- GON SO See ob ain wlateintorc edt clare te eee 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, men ......-........ BOO Noa 'sie a nic.em ciel nceiea ee ae sr ott ae dae ee ne 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, boys........-...--- A Se es RSC Sei MA he derlee 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, women ........---. : DoLU ve ucihaata cis |v arcs ae es eee oar) ae 'a(e meters tee ieee 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, Ci Seek comwewect os eOSat2 eee bes PB hatct bis oe sues Bal vows ce eee 
Winders and reelers, women .............---------- ealiAs | se rapaihatae More's 1 53 to 1 89 2 42 
Winders and reelers, PITS ex2ce 4 SES ae es 1 21 1 bd) RRP Rep rASdcisricl Bracco cHtscssqoc 
Power-loom weavers, Brussels carpets, men Peehte blallccclania olarele 5 56 a ta ers icomemnccc 
Power-loom weavers, Brussels carpets, spprentices -|........-.]...-.----.-. 4 30) [nace cotasen metres 
eer ane TOS MINOT aga ss cs cS = o's wis |- ee cecsces|-c-seccccns ..| 4 23to 7 74 7 26 
Carding and spinning, Se ee ee ia ak baie a mial's contin oe a sToeemaie ence pe 96 to 2 42 2 90 
Carding and spinning, females and NI GNOM arco ee =| os senaans |ieatewnesees 84 to. 2 42) | ooo rote tomate 
ee EY (2 ae B57 ecaseccieaaees 2 66 
Spinners, eee loci ces 4 co0 univ ones s<bt/-|-enacniesa- | BRR DHSS Oncimein disc cig ncce 





NoTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 


WORSTED MANUFACTURE—SPINNING, WEAVING, ETC. 





Occupation. Keighley.| Halifax. | Glasgow. Prec Dhp 
COMBING: 
Wool-sorters, piece-work, average..........0+-.+--- CT ie, SE Beek $6 77 to $7 26 
Wool-sorters, day work, per week ...........-..--. 4 84 $5. 80. |i ccemonac|scne ase tenee 
PT ARCLR NO OTICTS sone ce cn paccnscmnunnseamae 3 63 POS 15 Fed ee 3 87to 4 35 
SPE EVONICIE © =~. g dina.c ticae nnn docdicuiccccecome 2 42 Bi BON ces e Poet cena ae Z 
Card-tenters ...... (SE RSs Ba eee SUl4 i on aesresmicem sesalawan's © |peinieics Seen 
EIEN te aig os win pins wiamicnaie osiammawe BUS sheen Soe eens Shaw ciate leaeaet eee 
a Lh 3 38 3.38 | ccc ncaceshe bee aeee 
ee cle wicicicch occa ces sagen seveeechie Gri lacaceacncenaaslitanansiamar 77T4to 8.47 
SPINNING 
Se a a 2 42 2 2ON. weneal tan. 2 17to 2 54 
Spinners, young persons....-... Baty tee en a ee 217 1 93 $1 81] 18Llto 211 
Doffers and jobbers, boys..-...-...--.--.------.--- DAT LOS emia wieginia stele alee er atare 
Wvarpers, by the piece-work .............-..seccce0s Sb tate ate wre toaiae 4.30; | swcaueews Meser 
MERU IMGT Coc ec ws. ccc caccccocascdccvancee 2 66 OTR hee eens aoe 242to 290 
Te ee io eebocewes 5 56 My Beas | 7 26to 7 98 
ETIOMEN TCC 1T 1G) Soo oon 2 ine pone wacicc slaceasatneelseeacaaesaecws 2:78) |ceecaw ancaseeee 
WEAVING: . 
Warp-sizers SR hos 4a a ee Uy (al Meee eee (pas ae Eg eee ce 
EEE EST ie SE pe in Ny SOR aS ree 8 47 | 5 80to 6 29 
Warp loomer and twisters, by piece......-...-..--. he RCE PN PRE SIS 
MEEMEEIIPIIGON oo coon ocis oon dc docu santbtces'sccnce 3 14 1$2 66to 3 14 2.54 | seowes oe eee 
Overlookers 2a Re Bae ee BiG lee one RO lespacetees 7 50to 8 22 
Doffers and bobbin setters, half-timers..............|...------- Guifes apeneae 42io 90 





NOTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 











1 
QAS8 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
FLAX MANUFACTURE—SPINNING, WEAVING, ETC. 
2 i £ 
E z g ‘3 S z 
Occupation. a 3 = = 2 5 5 
o bh =| oT = eS +3) 
ra) ° = a =] = i) 
i) bo = < a) be Fy 
Overlookers ......- $4 84 10 $9 68 |$4 84 to $6 05 |$7 26 to $9 68}......- $6 05 to $8 47}...... $4 59 to $5 56 
VGC HOUSCINON 454) RONG 1 (LONGO [Cots arc ais-chooie oo] cise wiclee of Fela ae eeaeee 3 6S tormGOodetetes (PS020. ose eee 
HPOUSHETB.G. <iccu esis 424 10. 6 (05 cciccaiw wwiewane weil anieeisnn bese bie oil deste chel|icn a ope eee eel tees teen are 
PIACKICYS \ cnc ne coe eC A) ull te sak eine o cin,cll eoicis alae aca cele aad ere 1:Bb tO» 2194 | soc0 we 2 05 
Grier fh: 2. cis seen sc APOE TOD OD |ccccee seccccas|-ceecs ca vewecelewuciel lactate cinta atmtene eae rtt get sat. ann 
Preparers, women 
Bnd Prive a oes 1 45 to 175} 1 45to 205] 1 57to 1 87 |$1 45 | 1 Qlto 1 93)...... 2 05 
Spinners, women 
BUGIPILIS oan eae 1 51to 1 75] 1 O8to L 81} 2 05to 2 29/193] 1 69to 3 14 /$1 81 2 17 
WOMErs see es oes 1 21-to 1 57) -1-45 to: 1:93.) 2-S7ito (1-82 |. Socrates eerie eee an eee aye oe 
Reelers, women....| ] 93 to 2 42] 1 69to 2 66 290. | 1.81) TO osto pts Odulss. «si 2 54 
MARRS Up ee se ccs s| 4 Od LO O00 Secec cae cee ccle| henescca retin «|e cere afel|stetaniaemaiein are ime iees 4 il 
Enginemen........ 4°84 £0. 6:05 [inns ee vote e|encinem sates ain wis) em cinin lel eceet tetera alae ott eee a ere 
Mechkanics......... a °S4 tO 8d BO tcecneba ec. 7 26 | un Sadhec ncteeeeeeees eaten 5 80 
WOTessers,; MeN .. ole} cadus co ceda ce 3.87.to 5:32 5 S2iasee 484to 605].....- 5 32 
SUTOBACER AAV OIUON 5) toc tec ceecatcclecawainwes setts 2 90 |. adsashecwwcentemen evant deeminpe cates seca Sane 
POTERROUS DOYS ss ojcis|- orn ve ose conan LEQL toe DOO 4 s5. So csecictnncictel seal oot eee tere stele ate at tetaeret atte aerate ter ea 
PIP ALINOTR ee aes | oe nes cee eesa’ 24to 48 36:to-. 60.) .c cca. Sone eee nmeetere 60 
Carders, females...|.............. D 05 £02242 | ooo oo scrcccie SSN in oie wi eeterate iene te ere eter ane es 
Wombers females,..|..2..cse0csnce 1.93.40. BVA} co aac winwictalnra’n | SSe 5 Billoo tate Menleat searctey NS one erate ayer eee ae 
PSUTICUIGLS foe iavie Vises es nie oiee ace bas 4.350) 4.84 fo 5228.5 S:cleeiesel| ale elm 3i twine oer ererermtenale tele oan [letra eee 
MOAT S MING fate cast co a oc side 2 a's] Des be wee tele Seco cence 5 44: [ose PoDs TST aaa eee ce eee 
NUGGIN Weer ceo clea a oaciciins occ] sh's se enltre sicteul toe dhce see eee meee he 69:to @3463l sare. 2 54 
WVIGRVIOLN Das nice o hadlicue wisalciie nae] os cemclbuarceewlecce as cae Ceeeean a Le $3'to L387 222 32 
Bleachers, FEMALES =| ose. woes we dos] ew ncn wna cee ol ewes we cote eee Seca eeee meee ae ener POS iso sees. scene 
VG DONS Pas cnet cn clececccice ces cael awcese ga ccecmel|ie aan sie mim/imete tel Mencia iateete stan etal eis 2 66 
NoOTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 
JUTE MANUFACTURE—SPINNING AND WEAVING. 
Occupation. Glasgow. Dundee. 
2 ee 
NVorkers in preparing departments 2... <206 scpccccssnnerde socsceenaweaiat #157 to Bl 20 1 sece sce s cane 
Mar esHOre COGTHO AN fine. sie. foscbs eecgas Soace et ces secede venwas cope 217 to 229] $2 05 to $2 23 
Piecers, single frames and double ..............--.. Swictens ke Sanee een 108 to J 51 69 
PELE NS SEN. clon oa sales wele'sca ws seo cece edcaapece cciana cece sere Ceene 90 to 96 1 39 
BIDERHAEDITIOVN DOV Sls. v.20 cacace ce socsineticciemeccce ssecans cosets ene eee TL 08: |icetesses vase 
Minders: coarse and fines 2. § oie dees. «Pee lees clase nets cee ce eee 1 -93Ato! 2:2 050} o.oo Ul ee 
PRBOLATS Pe atecine binleiniate'e elo's ose nie'c'e See cain acigewMegc ot esses ne tasam meatal tenes 2 05 2 78 
IWIARDGIA pati wecek vis ode de dwweweisssccsdis can tenetionsecoeewaoyseseepen eee 1-034) rset seee eee 
Packing department .... 22... cnscnccccaces sosasecceccccscccccccsenccus 3 63 to SIA" To coe cece! aa 
EBB AIOE Me wkiceclamicice bo oe vinnie meso caekiteme ates sauce cn cate ele a ae taenes 605 tow 77a. ti Se ageee 
Milevaemue ccc ws lcs cee thos ce pubscebwowhe sae ct oapueebeisis eosce pee tonaee OPO Lee ee as hone 
UC NILELS Se iat ee an els a's wis ob claive meio e ceite bine Claae.d eas abaieaamedicecee te eiien 6 05s eect ee eee 
PROMIBLATL LONLOIS ids = chs sadeieistes evcmcede vanorekectacesadeiece nse nelcesten 4 30" |. cen3- canbe See 
IWIERVELA PITS Ices eco cp obees bieteisvctseneas sec beoasd pce acaccecan wae 242to 290 223 to 2 66 
PIRIT MELD, Coe ccc cacnacneecucsescecweuelvetusceceaueitoeecwesbetid cU'aa'ctatle ice aaa =i 48 
PEROWIN CEES L's atc oo c/euinmcieincjewid dineee c/a sale em siv'e ale u.8| s\elg'a\vinicie'a 6,e.5'h pine eine ec ureier a enna 2 23 
PIET ODT S dS Soc bwcam waninicinetinn sevice ce Seine Siete cw ass dbdekacw o's t's.s & 6&5 61m inn® | detteeenn 2 05 
ERIN be acces sinim mace clade costes cam nee sae nia daa semis f woe seh cide aclmae aha) eta 2 0d 
MUTA SVOUS . camncineccensscchwasvace cusceoncee cei eed ag we ce aieeils'nn's tw aciy bs 6 sk) ann 1 93 
PETERS ie mic cia n'm ine, a:aiciaiwtinsaicia v\ a'moie'mie nie alate tea da wind ol Aveta aie” w ste) cate uta /o eo lune ee 1 99 
EETULCS vis «nein sewaccieccaaviscne ss cua ccnllnbis Bele bce oat 6.6. nsls in cin lein‘e'c «yeu ellen enn 2 66 





NoTe.—The hours of work are sixty per week ; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work, 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 249 
SILK MANUFACTURE—THROWING RAW SILK. 

Occupation. Nottingham. | Manchester. 

Men employed at spinning and throwing-mills ...............-.-220-e sees ee. $3 87 $4 11 

Ee ss addawe as ccncccdanecnes censecccescccnscceses $0 96 to 2 42 1 9 

eI RL OTLSEOTS oo ciclo earn dele boc caw sn ccce snc cesanc- cen secces ceases L Sl tom 2) os 2 05 

Women and girls, winders of raw silk .......... Sot SSC REA SERGE IET Bee 2°17 to 2 66s sees 

SE ANA Re eee St aW Co Gus. 2500 ce oc se ncduiss sce subencccessecccsces 60 to 96 48 

WYMEIOM, TOOLOIS. Soo cow cas cosa ss NE ds eid om eg asi aiein, fel 8 w'a 0 s/s in wile a ajaisivinwiain Si mims 193 to 217 2 05 

Men, overlookers..... ccrece SMe ae ana as Sopp silo an’ ol didacnenceoananetion ¢ 4°84 to. 67% | coco eeeenee 

NotTre.—Ths hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 
SILK MANUFACTURE—SPINNING WASTE SILK. 
Occupation. Yorkshire. | Manchester. 

Silk-boilers, men .....-. Pee nea ios oe Ae ae Se ee ee EEA $4 °35/']s.2 hie Se eee 

MU-OTOEGUTH, INO, gacccas cacorcesecse DOU Eien s doit cm ciecuscnesiscwane's cee et al ee oraeeabie kitit ociac 

Silk-preparers, girls ....... Sennen aes iva cclsctiacaconccucvcassce . 2 Tos ae Seen 

Silk-spinners, girls ......... Ses cae pep acess Some Ene as Somes comecialee cea s 217] $1 93 to $2 42 

UPAR eC es peareneen ssp scest-s<ucssccse howe Was scecacacecenas Ph if 1 93 to (2° 42 

eee a raciancos cet scaceeccnscaccas vescsscsenevsece 217 1 93 to 2 42 

Mechanics, men ............ eee att teeianicacinwiciaaic pues does ciasiaaisiadn do 620 t via tame sinleraie ore 
ee a oles apis od ain dence cnececcdscsastcaccusanssass 0,08)... <a ele eee ; 

Exgine-drivers, men..... RE ane aite ki alaivc's/on\sleicins Sina cence mesa nice sncuse 4 SO) | oon Sas one eee 

CURSE a Oh eek Rau weccics ce fences lence ccc cco cisccucs cosnccccce|sansce conse . 5 20 

Children, half-timers ......... ee Eee tne divs vas aa ccc. e ave wt o,6ee/cuecns|sneeisnt gases 60 





NOTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, AND PRINTING. 





ml ml 
oe es 
3 Se $= : 
° @ ao aod © 
Occupation. 3 54 5a = 
° 2_q 2a as - 
& Pe ae ® 3 
(Sie Oa Onan tS Me se 
BLEACHING, SINGEING, AND 
STITCHING: 
Foremen ..... eS $8 47 $7.96: |. $8 47 [ln J. eeeC Cad reer ak ee 
bio at) Pots rn TOMI OsOSmice omebuees cies 387 -|cceeps cee ctloe ale cma eee mee 
Women above 18 ...... .... LT atO iS 120 Hit a atirees ttos wrk lae sos ab sco bic bietele'einte's SOS] See a een ene 
Girls and boys between 13 
hp Ss 6 ee ee 145 to 1 93 1 69 13S Joc ecwccsecweccal aon seem 
Ho Lo Sao es DSc ca nvcies alg Sau cima |o eeecie malls'e a wia'y am ace acre eee cee een 
COLOR-MIXING: 
ooo) A AO SOL lecae secede tenet lvccaces > $9 68 to $14.52 }e.2. cece aeeee 
CS) a eS Re ak ws ene e tees nit waibw ainllie'c caierots a cuareials ein | Sei eee eae 
EE EOS ees) 40 CO.) cd DO | coccce sasvesesos|ecenaess|sccncvecedeacieeun|iouaivescumiemaa 
MACHINE-PRINTING: : 
0 IS Sie eabec tase ot cass lsaanunes laws nnulvcaaas cos eloe eee 
SPUMRUAED, THOT occ c ce cccccce, 10 89 10 89 | 10 6f]| 7 26 to 12 10 | $8 47 to $11 37 
GGER, MNO... .-+---s0-- 3 87 3 87 DSi lanecas eceldpne aes 
“ Boys between 13 and 18 .... 1 45 | $1 21 to 1 45 1 45.) (1045 ‘tool 93) | so. eee 
HAND-PRINTING, (block :) 
OS GDS | scutnmccedseecaasloserwseslesnegccanc cence a's | oa snnn teenie 
Block-printers, men......... ABA tl ee Set ac cen ool acetic ce) sce est couens sect 6 05 
EE Se Lauds antied Se'nnine Weigel dae icant dee oe on hae valea@ale ante eee « 
AGEING AND STEAMING: 
Re enc cone pane ne 605] 4 84 to 7 26 by & i eS) BS Re 
ee on cnc cccscns SDM eee emisinwa gece ef 2 (Be loocesnen+seatneu| sue netere mee Ae, 
Girls and boys between 13 Slo. WO WO, Cia deee stalls scocnatecessecgiuaaae sees nee ee 
and 18. 
DYEING, SOAPING, AND CLEAR- 
ING: . 
EE oan cacce seacne LAs) ROM LN ot a oe aise a ee ie eae eine 9 68 to 14 52 8 47 
BUUMNIIITIOT oo wc onc cc cncnce 4 11 SES oac ese: \csras seme santas asics se eieeeee eee 
er Eso l anno aiciee cane nas gabe Toomee ecm center a's | so ctaete aieeeae es 
Women above 18 Sauna eva tsi BLAIS Nt ese o miname aati as lel dis Bobet elem wale aah cole pains ele cetke maieeaeee ry 
Boys between 13 and 18....| 145 to 1 93 DAD ace ead cel sab w a oeweln cbc s|asiekieneeee =e 
FINISHING, MAKING-UP, AND 
PACKING: 
a a ee TOG 8 774 to (8°29 7 26) 796 to 1210 fo ceneemae aaa 
Calendrers and starchers....| 3 87 to 4 11 AVBN 10) 4 BAe ens cclinnecdacasdnsesalexnusamam skeen 


. ; ml het ; 
’ 4 oT ih 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, AND PRINTING—Continued. 








Sal a 
hae: ° p: 
c 28 33 
5 2% a8 3 
Occupation, ra 5a 54 "a 
| 2a o a ry ] > 
q Fos Bos =| "2 
s cia 3 y 2 
ads Pa OE Te a Fa <M pe 
FINISHING, ETC.—Continued. 
Makers-up and packers, men.| $4 35 to $5 08 | $4 35 to $4 84 |......-.|.........-- a py ean, 5. be 
Women, above 18 :..-...--. 217 to 2.90] 2.42 to 3°14} S205 aitestis wandwa thre stec aes seme - 
Girls and boys, between 13 
BU Rie Sees Ae Ae 169 to 193; 121to 217 gS Ss eee eee 6, coals 5 cdots cae = 
MECHANICS, SMITHS, JOINERS, 
ETC.: 
POOVEMECN -oece as esse te Shes 1D: 10. }sseu ew es RWS iis tes PE cE ee Wawa ane elena ets eee 4 
IME CITRITICH wcclcicls once win asc == y Oe eee Oc el EN [Ss Ory ee ieee - 
POOL Nets ch = Sa\s isin oo 5 6 aces C44) 4 39 40° CO 26 once teal cae emalere tae tie are (ae aaa sol 
Assistants and engine-tenters, 4845]. ene ene cow els names sll eee ate atte emma Persea a ates ae 
Boys, between 13 and 182...) 2°42 to 2°90 [sacc.. nests. |socenaae| see a Denee ees aca ces s 
NWtCHINON =e aasscsscee cass - + |) J MIRE SES.) CC mo KOC : 
Seer TAP oct thea cace ates. 4°35 to-.4 84 |e. . cbsck poe malate areal ee ener eters ee eee 4 
Book-keepers, men ..-....-. C26 tO BOS || cecum veques lee ewete a nll toate Mailman a aetaehy a ecere sae : 
Book-keepers, boys between 
PORTALS ob ics ee Ck iccnm aa\c.e AL &3° (ar ee EP FS HE ry see mmSgucr PARR OA ce - 
PIOMRURTS soo cus cke'asscbdelllicceseucscuccacs|ccouacdeceueteas Mem eewnee $9 68" to $14 52.7... 32+. 


TREE OP ae ae tons Gidceciscaccersessecerc|ocuct's costreasatt ee 726 to 10 89 |$7 26 to $12 10 


NoTE.—The hours of work in print-works are not necessarily restricted to 60 per week; in fact they 
are generally rather in excess of that number. The wages are paid partly by piece-work, partly by day- 
work, 


WARP AND SKEIN-PRINTING. 





Occupation, Manchester.| Remarks. 
PPERIONEIR Schr a's wince cance anu cclicitescdacs @ ale hie ttis oc.0.s We ne ates ae ae eee eee $9 08 
PLOW CULLOTS tecicc ss sccuk bois tis dsisae Seciel cee cable tus da sicmiw els als abe eue emma 8 47 
Block-printers-..... Sie ajclnwinig ue foe Cdslceas heen ee smath «cise ncaa wis ale seen any eee 6 29 
RSD ADIUTONS cate cine ne eels om.cie cMente ce ues uc.e wma bie tins <simciaielcncis ss ee eee eames 5 OL 
BBY IS-GUOSSOMA Us -nisice oat wis cmd calvic split uae cece ste bie veces cesses sme ae eee 5 08 
Warp-dressers, between 13. and 18 ou. oe ck bs wenn celewocee sdeivae commen 2 42 
SwaLpepriniers, between 13. find 18.5 eco. cnwew sce eccclacescew accom eae 3 39 
RSL OS Reh tetera ojs'aleinis/ainicis'e inins minic.e'o tones mains mis win nmin me ies let es ee 218 
BIL C LA aatcnnveana aa cucio cabal cacieis sae clnea «acacia voles eee Es 7 26 
BaD a EARUCEA Diclsin elm m ccinine sain do <9 anc dle a.e 2m n\n se wce.ee cian = a/c wien ae ates eee 6 05 | Overlookers. 
Skein-printers, between 13 and 18s. ue 2. each won enne vee Shetules scececen teens 1 94 ; 
MOMs PLiNtOrsy UN CEL Ld x00 soem eials Seas eame ce ses cers eemacite he = baa nate te ane 97 
OCIMALY OVINGONS - basen aseomeainen tensa tin ncer reeap aces msi aan as Soe se eee 4 36 





FUSTIAN DYEING AND FINISHING. 








Occupation. © Manchester. Remarks. 
————eeEeEe=EEeEeEeEeEeEeEe——eEeEeEeEeEeEeee__eeeeee 
SEEPS itd sys chin ao eoce eae Pan tao code eMbedemce hes $5 08 
BMRSUOIR eats coca coreeee ine de ee ctentbastonae sates 4 84 
Copperasers .......- Wercwacwpdes ves soleweneaceeawas « 3 87 
MORIA AGM Hee nein ct ace sca tas ewe Ue tae e eenieeeneen 4 36 
MOUS Feica g sn anne eles cas mea Sm o> 30 see sie kiaeaate sents 4 36 
LETTS pelea a Sees ik See ee eee 7 26 
Sas: TEOMA RO Dashes > eae bs cep ampes ob ance cea 1 69 | Shearers, cutters, and machine-finishera. 
POMBE LOM a TO LY a ce'a's sols cot <tc des maids feces © as sien 2 06 Do. f 
EMRE GEC 1D ct Nine c's n'a'r'cos nuit v.00 bicale sielaralait tak 2 90 Do. 
DED OS cee eyes a Aa ceil Ra Se 2 tea yay 8 47 | Hand-finishers, 
PPP MPCr ERO, o's uta. oie cies afm ous oie'e's bined 6 aeieie eee 5 57 | Dressers. 
BERNAL MIEN Sc co scantscan dels desc sidan ennkeneen® 3 39 Do. 
OT ie is ono a din.sicin dasa cvawchene'e's a eee 7 26 | Stiffeners, 
UBM AMEVOUINE (EEL Ov em sina crue scscsicn aces weiss cee tan 3 39 Do. 
MME wIPON OO i ieren cen cd cwascadceehanec cuseccme 2 06 Do. 
HOTU i see SAGES ARB ORIEIOAIO® BOOIODIOS SL DRMaar meer 2 63 | Enders and menders. 





NoTe.—The hours of work in bleaching and dyemg-works must not exceed an average of 60 per week. 
Wages paid partly by piece-work, partly by day-work. 








AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 251 
DYEING. 
Occupation, Metropolis. 

Skilled dyers................--. See BONES DBs RR SSO AE I EN Be $6 29 to $7 26 
RIE PTAC eek Meee oe /bh se. 2 nn ce enn con ecm nn sce sr ccecnnenesenenssnssrasesenceonene 3 87 to 5 57 
Bleachers ....-.-.- EG ae ioc ome ord mdm down dd sno wee tose nbecoenessess nab aiae 3.87 to 7 74 
ET Ge Gia e nS aie ann wns sca cicecces ncncesccccsccececcssaecccscacscs 4 84 to 10 17 
ee I telco eae sare mec cone ccececs OCR AOE ERASER EES SE Se er ' 97 to 3 39 
RIS ele i woe oan ence nrc net tadeesecnenstecensennsesenane 218 to 3 63 
EN ee a ola Sos Show nin oem enn vena n ceca n de sconnsensesnerenwrevenhsanias 97 to 1 94 
eT EE an Bo cic 5 nnis oo ev niche annem penn ss scconccccces nants heen 218 to 2 90 
ie dea pie ne wo en nme as ocean accede ccecncrenesccescncse ceases 8 47 


Notre.—The hours of work in bleaching and dyeing works must not exceed an average of 60 per week, 
Wages paid partly by piece-work, partly by day-work. 























FUSTIAN-CUTTING. 

Occupation, Manchester, 
Men on piece-work ........-....-. OEP OPe PSS e ts cost seve cccdes ee eek echt eee sc ees $2 42 to $4 84 
ye OW ORE EE anew Waals Unclss sans. sos cece se vcon ws cm escccabvsescscccens 1 45 to 2 90 
ee SEL CREE CE TOSS ca Sec ae babe = <cocns so'oc scccee ela wccce ee wcccec ccs 97 to 1 94 

* NOTE.—Hours of work, 60 per week; wages paid chiefly by piece-work. 
SMALL-WARE, BRAIDS, FRINGES, ETC. 
Occupation. Manchester. | Metropolis, 
MEMMING LW HTO-WORVOTE ANGIO< +o... << 2.2-s-~ secs. occ ecc sae e cc succes cece wees $4 36 to $4 84 7 02 
DIMINAIIMMOTO-WONVOLS, TEIMAIO <2 02. 25-5 ea cnc conse s cs cewecesnccencs seccn]s (0 O3 60: 53 80.) cosmeceseee 
ERTS PTOI. co cic a pcan aac wancneccesnsucvaccaucesénccstace 2 42 3 03 
ATER ULE sinha aicsleinimicin sjaiminia.s:< awn e's enles oe eredacescaswaswoeso 2,90 .| ssecaweseare : 
eee cision oon occ iecccie snc tosccccs coccece secnoccesces 2 42 1 69 
eat a eo apa «ole wisw wi ooo cic nnd vn nave vecenescnacuscceae O09 Se eee anes 
EE PTE BE IOT ROU S Nateie aici ona 's'e ooo aloo cc scw'e'e'w aic's Sa ce'sinclecccscceccacss 1 45 1 57 
REST PEER OME Oi Peratatsial ola nie's'n cone own cw nein oes ono dale u's cine oe's'ss ua n'e'n\n's LOOT ace stale mite aan 
Half-time ea ala ls cia'sin ainwicle nia’a onic canccocsescoancscacsescascces O12 ih amorets ergata 
NoTE.—Hours of work, 60 per week; wages paid by the week, 
BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURE. 

8 23 : 

3 Za E 

Occupation. S' Leeds.* 5 a Ipswich. En 

2 a E 

=) A? a} 
8 ESS ET SS a OT 26 + -92 90 -to-48747 194-04 ee $6 05 
REOROONC CLOGS on 5 nw one n ese ce caccmecweernce 4.84 12 90) to 28) 47 | ooo | anes cesene nen eee 
RINSED OLLUS. c- occcw wn cc eee arenas ciccennaccens 20 sO OG tO. OOS: |, O0l lac cate ances eee 6 29 
EE OOCONG. GLASS . 2 oo o.0.2- ccc ccancccmeceocncens 6°05) (755: 08 "C0 OG a ee o> al bin coset ereheeeaee anon 
aan Ana xmendec hp ensdaph rn aeceniteeers 6 05 | 5 32 | $4 84 to $9 68 |...... 
oan etd wew sine vivin sche mane ncacleces os LOS tO So OOS OU ie ae a aeecistabiclenie 2 42 
on oe oe nicd net cw.cecdemen{icesce E6910, 2 UO S 30. | anacewame celnee ce | cae ae 
le on sien hex nace nar scddapaneneneas|t=ae s+ AEE O ZO [bane tee a slabrmcteian sae Aceeee . 
a Race Barre beer Py ce ROS 4 AO ee cclom aoa ke «lean . 
ee a cn nos laahicchhoag ucsens|teaecs|scesensvnties os alnemecaledantensack camel 5 81 





* The number of hours are, for females, 54 per week, and for males, 59 per week. 








Ay As LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, | 
CLOTHING. 
Occupation. | Metropolis.| Glasgow. Ipswich. 

PIVETAOUGIS © NCAAs = sae sales Cote Sette tek sk ov scot s setccoavenaee $10 17} =f 28 $7 26 
MOICLErs ING) - dears seas veadameeseebesee ss cccckstosccssesedsseeaes 9 20 5 ie ee Feces > Cee 
BSASTCTS, MN CMALGS,/ LIT a6 CUNASe Veer ues eben ties o ccna cdec ce seeesSecseue ee 230}; 4 oa 2 90 
esters, females, inferloresssesssspees shst>iiscescsscc.s25c8505s0be Se a ba eee PP 
Mathiners, females, first clavdscs, ssecs5isices sos0c0 ccecnecces cases 341$) &8eg 2 90 
Neh ners, <eMalOs, 1NOnlOLwaapes ss teccss cosseetcscaotcccoece seams 2 90) ee nO l--cse0e eae 
BOWELS ol CMMLEN, HiNSUCLORReeuw es sees cso nace ae sess seet sae ekelatee 296 iS es) oes eaeeee 
PranserunInen otitsh ChABSNaes secs ehiccbesc cess cass suse sect seeeeuaees 6 61 of Bs ¢ 7 26 
PCMUeA WOT, ADIOPIOP ia 5525 vee sis see ts ices Sec coosetissacd tee aes 4 RE AAS Ae Fao eee 


Se ee ee er ee 


NOTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 


GENERAL FURNISHING. 


Occupation. , Metropolis. 
PILORRTUKIN PWciccks cosmos ec ee ticle cpauccatcesseacnetasctas eee cee ese Sete tate te ete $2 78 
PROM UIN 2 Cite ie ioe d nisinin'e\m nin eon gt oleic peas soins e's des cine's'wia eae seis cejtaenmee tpt nee 417 
BURtO IMR KIDG oo vince cnoonecesoccanscunaess obs vaceccse=cuse cones ckones > aaiaeas ene nEe Tamas 2 66 
OI OL MUTNILUTO ooo mcc coccceccapeeccscs cece cen cece sansa see mee ee samen AAO ase 8 89 
Mating Up Of ‘Carpets, ROWINE <2 cccccces se cucocsscesscccss cas eae sem sp erie mens sn eee nem 3 87 
OUSHINS OF TOTNIULG : oia.a cic.c oc wy aewie wa ceeneckcecnece ce scic pn emia een ee kien eeee es 9 68 
Wuholstery, women for sewing, WC 2. ccc cos cee en ccwecoscace daa penstennsie nase neat nente 3 03 
MeN Up Of DOMNELS - soc cc. nscnecvcecceress cm sleveeacam cae an teeter ee an mame ome eee 4 36 





NOTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 3. m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 


MANTLE-WORK. .- 





Occupation. Metropolis. 

Mechinists, sewing: 

Experienced..... ical Cite hae Bean Cae AoE eb ue cn ascelh pe sashes ain ena Plier, inthe $3 63 to $4 36 

TNPTOVELS sein Gees senna a > San ne.n sagan 0.~.> c0s,s = m.0\o\c ws uie.ep.c.a.a.6 amb.0.5 (alae cne ete 73 to 2 42 
Hand-workers : 

Piece-workers..... womenscnicccbwadsses sucess cuacas sons oe ease acces ete a atineaa nn 290 to 4 84 
Day-workers : 

IX PGCPIONCOG scnn oo <a <iniee ais ca eens esas ainnn'snicincsiy oe cto maicicels 9p tea wore cnnsnaewe saa’ 290 to 3 63 


DIR DIOVOLS co ccacncavscnncascepeceadaderascciace ca auc ca'n omnes ccs facie aan 73 to 2 42 





NOTE.—The ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 


STAY OR CORSET MAKING. 











Occupation, Metropolis. Remarks. 
PrAWaPHtlorgs.INON Sea dsasipe ns cawabooseerescecen =a $9 68 
RP VEDCOSSOrs, MEN . 6. c ac corannsmesccanesisccwerencs 9 68 
Stay-machinists, females ....... 00... scccccccccces: 3 15 
Stay needle-hands, females -............. ee err ssc 1 94 
Stay-embroiderers, females -............-cececnesees 2 66 | Termed in the trade fanners, 
OREM Cee CCN abmewhapeae'seceus sop nc ceaeees 218 : 
PEVISIGESDOVEIGDG SITS sce dycns cesase sacccehinat tees 1 94 
SCM OPE TINE ey con vusessincnanccockisnecerdce 1 69 | 
Winishors ana OVEriOOKGrp -.cecasae pencacccuaue ces? 1 69 | Sundry workers for superintending girla 
MOVeMCH Gatcnadconen paces a indina Salsa geo asa aa elnetete 4 84 ; 
Titi oT Cee Canes asekess athaseessc«nsceceae 3 63 





N OTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m, to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 
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LINEN-COLLAR MAKING, 





. 





Occupation. Metropolis. 
Men, cutters, first class ............-..- Wea cdahechedidageddeCveuceedeacduveceesscaaiats $8 47 to $9 68 
EE Bh ira win sce Gacccucenveducceswcrcnceccassecegececsecedes 7 2 to 8 47 
Men, cutters, third class............ peta wadia tle tvedednises duelgaain 4 qageeguana iva oan nroewae 481 to 7 26 
Females, machine-hands, first class .........-...--.c2-ccceeceec econ a cubase e's baa eS aiaa 4 36 to 4 84 
PoeseleeraUnCHiInG-Malds, SCCONd ClASS -.. 22. ~ ccc cea cn cece emcees cncccestacs Cesta didac aac ats 3 63 to 4 36 
EACLE DUIS GIRS oles anin ean ecdcacnesncdcccncaee saacve désasucesedwensecs 218to 3 63 
Females, ironers, first class..... BR eee Ss seidin nia cla ob einem ule ei a Rid ne ciclwicive aliuis 4 36 to 5 32 
CAL ARS Wah cis cndnie cncavedueccdoncacecccovccevientecuatacsaue wewcs) ) 0. 6S tommnoe 
Females, ironers, third class..... TRO as edie PT ele'd ine saeco Sch wewcneunevdenadte wale thre 290 to 3 63 





NOTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 





DRESS-MAKING. . 
Occupation. Metropolis. Remarks. 
Each 
Two managers...... Scevecees AC ORT SORES Beene teacesscccte coe ace $18 55 
eee era at Oe ie de iac aiden das wen ewe cocncecoessens 7 42 | With board and lodging. 
eRe SER aeee Cate ae e rn 5 cna co cawncccencuwccaccesasccecs 6 53 Do. 
RUINS sea cen care one ccic co ros eccwcceccccscnasces 6 05 Do. 
SRRORPERRETHGICED ciccaesaceccceascvecccccese Bene sheeedewinaticedmociwee 278 Do. 
a ee, Sauk cance euccco coca sc cunercunedss D203 Do. 
One dress-maker ......--.. PER RGR SoMcare icmericcececccccccceeqed 6 53 | Tea only; no lodging. 
a es ata tae con acecccccacecceccccceecs 6 05 Do. 
TSR HBR OPN CO de wtenmacsen cdc ceccs¢daccecnececacccccsecesens 5) 57 Do. 
TRS IRENE eS eeere s rodcasccuetccccetescecneceveccddews. 4 84 Do. 
MIRYPO GPOBS-INAKOTS «ones cccccccosccesccescce subape pass weadne sess ssa 4 36 Do. 
ES Tit Pe ee ete ac sac cc ta rccasccacecececcotccceues 411 Do. 
MN ee ee do on cancmocanuerccdccweccdcccs 3:87 Do. 
EET DOSE SUR MOEN Deis c cubs seesew season ncccccncccccocscessessccss 3 5] Do. 
CNIS NOR cee eres net wsccccepaccee deeceeccecdelecece 3 39 Do. 
REE CNM GINS APC ae cat ascanacccccecncewccecescccccccccevecs 314 Do. 
Thirty-four dress-makers ............--.----. Rvenianininnatts soatee saa. 2 90 Do. 
ICI ee et 2... codec canccecce socucccececcus 2 66 Do. 
EE RENT Ret ere a re Soo. os Soc cca conccmmeccdecswccecces 2 42 Do. 
Pipe PORSIIRKETE. ooo cs poco cee cece eee enter ecae tae meee 218 Do. 
IRE SD OURSetae are flee fons) acoso nw beccccesesacccccccelcccs 1 94 Do. 
ee oo os cacocconauedecocomeseaccwcave 1 6S Do. 
PERreG GrOuS-MAKCIS aocccs caccccoce Wcapacedanesmagasetennccednsedne 1 45 Do. 
geese ror tones cose coccncs-cowencacscccenctoss 6 05 | With board and lodging. 
tee on acc ossconcccecesetenacccccecces 4 64 Do. 
Ee oer So onan aaocccaee tenenececececnenes 3.5L Do. 
riers ols cccccocecccecsecccscncecncncce 2 34 Do. 
SPINS, co tone cccecccae Hee URN Cerne SEE nee Pay PLO: 
ee eee ne ct ac ccacsccnacccccuccaccas 1 85 Do. 
Ee oe ao kL nc wcccececaccccccesccccccccce 1 49 Do. 
ee 2 ee oe ei mavevcnamecnaccccccavedses 1 39 Do. 
Six apprentices ..... ROC AAINIDS AOC SCOOEGOS en tAggBioosEtel bAadgaaesaaccd . Do. 





NoTEe.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week, 


HAT AND CAP MAKING. 








Occupation. Metropolis, Manchester, Glasgow. 
oe tn we cirwalsvinld SbantweteRacenesconcus $3 63 | ncn nsnaeidga thbteasne ane 
8 Oe os wide dwacivee wae se absuccaccascan 4 64 1:2... ose Ka caanarlasemaceoe 
ee oe ee DiQl Viaccnccncctntasalaaseae cess 
Needlewomen ........... fa a aes BE eee ee AD. toc ce aneee nae $2 54 
Eine-trtmimers, Women and girls... ....20.ccccccccecconeesannee 2 90 | $2 42 to $4 84 2 66 
ee ee $7 26 to 9 68] 7 26 to 14 52 |......-.-. 
eS oo anne ncenda dalek edidecaec’scoceccecas: 7 26 to 9 68 1.7 26 to'12.10)) occas 
Shapers, men..... 9 EER eee ee es a) ee eee 9 68 to 14 52 | 9 68 to 19 36 |......... - 
Gy inc) nein doe oe be wad coe eal aneendedeseccees 8-71to: 10' 89) |. <cseseane 
aw ais Shem ndad maw prlebeuacendapccmpaizeccvaiceddngacs 8 47 





Nore.—Hours of work 60 per week. 
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FEATHER-MAKING. 
Occupation, Metropolis, Remarks. 
UT ay gs CRNA SAR as A ht af 1 Re $4 84 to $6 05 
EY SHERRGYN Ve uses se Ona CiwGdwl redone bie bey 7 26 to 12 10 
RV AULGI ROM Leica sen anise ae deme Ma mary seed seca a wiaiw clalalvldlewistalals 1 94 to 3 87 | According to ability. 
PMs UNderGlc Casug esate a coiieuis saan Suisceis sein sosdeWadladeawe 97 to 1 69 





MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 




















Occupation. Metropolis. 

MIG cece nvatenccedmenuene cies ocecseanels coe me cd op sn oesse 6 siniaclcinleiliaats nets Eee eaters $4 84 

SGU Src cent cots Ream ninwiale visels stern oreccccenoneede sine cd rasieseiarscadnaue ues teaeriewncmanias 1 21 

WiOAMO CCE sciccisies sebcwcknae wise swis anldclmislais was ts ania elc a acisl tc aise anime al alain wietetate st ores 3 39 

SGIDLR cle ate uisinioie a Weis,nin,o.« ain dese aie, an.6 md.oin mola eaime)m:5 a 6 5/m us s\n) ein. oonininic ip aes See 97 

IRON-MANUFACTURE. 
Occupation. Middlesborough. Midilesboreugk. Darlington. 

BLAST-FURNACE f 
OR eR a Raeline tase ck ses cee harnee $12 28 $12 28 $12 28 
WUUALOCES cee ans on'siwaiscpss osc eels cncceejsaiau's 9 31 9 31 10 44 
PREMEETU Cas ccmandeWnehsccascsk cchaaenarens 7 62 7 62 $6 77 to 719 
MINGELOMOMNisecuccc stab ckee ses aiobiems ce gee ome 719 7 19 
WORGIOlOMs Ee ons soda ae castdudace sakeheceeuea 5D 64 5 92 ! 5 44 to 617 
MIMO OMCT RCE. «ttasashaccicc sek earick eo het sc 5 64 5 64 
MOE Ot «pon. ence cea dtobeveuccanwees 8 47 OG. Go Oh ala wktieeccwiets anole te 
BMG M ey vac dasvantccace veeahaccoa snus $4 35 to 4 84 2 Bt t0°G ti docaecarecss aaeniee J 
Laborers....... Pca enlomn a sinis sian sec eedic pate at 4 65 4-30 10'D' Ge |sawsennasoehon ann - 
IMISSONRintcnie e)cicte p< cin acl bccn ma «mol wim ec name nie 5 08 to 6 05 4°35 to 7°98 Un cewenecemnstne 

PUDDLING-FORGE: 

PU eS ante cada vlc dwcehecebslepatchuarcraet 10°50 ia ccuuewe wa name 10 28 
BLIND ler series ame avis nopns’elia onealcw aah asus t TS" SL [cae cone a a sinsaeeteeid Pain beeen tee ee = 
MEQ DONORS. cepa cineide wecciene cals aianoniviewes cts 3. 63'10'5 00 jl aucmewos ce coeeees 3 32 to 4 23 
WiGiIPDM CN iiicisaa'nstaae cece cane owanmeseieciccus 4 35 to 5 80 |........ paca ceases Ee = - 
RaIL-MILL: 
EERO PROT Me vnc ss sclcbccckecbeess decioeueswes 10 28) oo ciseeanaeteeeee 10 89 
Recgua NealiM aman incdiak sense ea eincccincsas minis 13 19" | coae aslcmeitta eames 14 52 
IROMOPE vicrcinae cscccteMeomeotesoehcecaneeebe oe 21 05) | ste cwceceaueeaene ; 15 73 
Roughers end catchers: .-<-cscsgnecesSoccscs] .compsecnencsccceel sas epee === 9 68 
Roughers and catchers at: blooming? . ~.....<-|sccsecccccte cerns pou penueeeameeEe 9 68 
Changing and pulling Ollbietais estes alsin s nie ae me G05) |. cue we copetemectaee Sanmeeaatsic onan 
TROP OVINGI tein ae o(nnis clas slaeleiain emia Sew sl aainio ale 7°26" | ccasameeeead Sees loanee aE a onan 
IWiheelinz iron scascaaccepercae erste cens cease VT | cccnaeacedwisis acca hence ame sean . 
ELIF OVO 1, ern aie Van aie ci nisminie seine seme se sieve e 6 41 | ccccucsioncetowes slots nc ameneaniee : 
PAWING TALUS tices cnsceseces ec mone awe mance cue 9 43 || soot nsieemalestme mine eee veil gine mit esos - 
Niraighteners..cscnceccns conccecsecs Baie e waciee 6'29'| cae eeecemeen eee 5 68 to 7 26 
NV. GCISNMECN ack onclacsueucisiwoumecieews rb bes s'eie' 4.84 to 6.05 |. .c.cee.aneemereewneee Sbanee mean we 
NSP DOLOUA 2 tek cc oe toni amen enlace a ae cme 3.63 to 5 S80 a. -ccescen wasitedwudtprane ceende cee oe 

PLATE-MILL: 

TADALCTR oc acccaacecucccucevererrancauswaases|ccaeas ene cee tem eet] sa nnn 12 70. 
Loaders and general laborers.......--------e-|-eeceee Go epee alent aaa PE yy" 3 63 to 4 59° 

MERCHANT-MILL: 

‘ PLCULOTR snctisn we cedeieeecchiob ec ee ametnae mee ates 8 (59 | cess euvesuneesaci ees énccsnceln 
PROLOYE Tone Sarsen oe oes oe ares os Soe clot ae nee 12°10" ceoeeeres Sr) eo eonc see saevaue 
ROR OPR cote seca ce che staecon ae eee Hareobe 3 63 | ncccenpasweeseeeeiee wekiuwawsd namdale 
MUPMOLCES onsca mse ae vee «6 aisiclaletetne alsttataimatee erste 3 63 to 4 59 |c oo ceenceeme Bere aa talide ooaae 
RGIS IDG rcrerarcraisio esiolints sin'nimnie cure'e mieliehaaetelel ate 6.05 4.i2e2 ae aceaeaioe seaisipericiateae oo 
PICU ein cists ce veh celsieme gine a tices Semeenace 4 84 to 7 01 4 59 to 6 53 
Smiths’ strikers......... She RONG, BS 4 59 to 5 08 435t0484|$ 459 to 871 
PAU ICEMUNEOS ewes Sho alece, weed ne ncca mwetaeenee 4 35 to 8 22 6 77 to 7 OL 7 26 

ioe Aden SUUREC EES cetocdnpscper cen beeen’ 4 _ to 7 01 5 80 to 6 77 6 05 
Pattern-makers......... geasawclacncieegtree ast 5 to 6 77 
MUMTOPS Tee nane Ate neers cache scees are A cccicie 7 OL } 5 08 to 6 53 447 to 6 41 
MMR Cin Cia nn pin nepeccens marcy skcetl 4-84 to 6:77 +|.......ccueneeneen 6 77 
Laborers eeeereeeseseeeen @eeeeeesascaeseae evens 2 42 to 7 26 eee tease Ce Seen ew aner ee 





NOTE.—The average number of hours about 59 per week. 
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IRON-MILLS. 
a 
Occupation. : Manchester, 
REL URER Nii Bhae SU a sigs yn occ cccnenncenee cccceccncnsccenes cescccccscdauuss $8 47 
EE RSF LY, Ea leia'n's uve ciemnvicelercewcivenveneces ened ssetedccamsnenme 4 35 
ee eRe CC LeL GLb SU bites nc ccnenesvaseennescccescrcccensconseeeencmccsuacs 12 10 
eee ee CeCLLE REG beh bbe cb be teen abe tbbcemeeeucccesecewcccaenav osnca cles ees 12 10 
re eee ECT R etic aa bb aces sé cas bos salen b ce cb cwccns Guiccdesveedactusent 6 05 
ERC CCR SERGEGRDR RG LCE G Kb 6s cn ccvccenusepecnecnnensncnnsen cance: nascbasedecs 2 42 
ROU EMEEETLD CRRA G NURS cwoenanserccndvecsescnnsnemessacscccrcussess 7 26 
re eee CPR CLE p CCE RaW k teks bbc Sts cee tccreescwecscaneccnnadcccascesmans 3 87 


NOTE.—The number of hours about 59 per week. 





























IRON-FORGING. 

Occupation. Manchester. 
ee een Pern eaa tas sie densi as cedcccesslaccatsnacce sccncsconsesccceseut $29 04 
ee ah ean iaisisiclsin sauce nic scaccccnccceneecescccasasccececcescacess i 8 70 
ae wing om abba ad be/wccccaenecsnosasce maces scuscacacessasconcacns 4 84 
ee lee so o's anne fan = ninicaingins Sais bib'sin) wn oa enc ccc os cucesacecuas 33 88 
ee een ccviccicidiaswucsssuiecvecneccceccun ccncceutescccocseaccce 6 48 
eee eee carcuuwsrvatsuuccccc coc c ces concececccccnecncnccccancessacease 6 48 
ee age ey eccwidanip sis cess ccencaccacaasanecnctucccenecsensacsee sas 6 77 
ee eee cine wihicicibwccnan ccacateucccccccdsevencecavccoss caspian hye? 

NOTE.—The number of hours about 59 per week. 
IRON-FOUNDING. 

Occupation. Manchester. 
ee eon crincccwectaccdoaccsacdcceneccuccscachescesces $1 37 
eee sce cont ben seccces men btcdas vcdcctedstheascncdncscenncccscsnns 1 29 
cin Sa so aec'n dscnja nn mcaccenncsccieseccwasvensveesccsceesscancue 1 29 
aR NCRONM ors iid o's wic'ss wo daisies do oot vecaeeccncsenvcemnuectevteacwesnececcaas JO} 
ae oo on wid cicblaccaarcccceuascccaccouscacacesnn weeccuvenceunccuasss 12k 
ee, cc ccm ondcacccarscacccedscncccceadeedcddccctescecneccdes oe 
BIGGUR-TNOIIOLS co ocwnacccescnnce PRS, LE la telasmanian aa psine ane ean Oe ete O eee 1 45 
ee oo cioeiscalewiecieccenccicncederecccuceccenvevaeduuscnacadaape 88 
ee SS. so vicceadasttbecse calcceulwccaccscuae velisdavatecaseeuee 72 
IS Se eect fats cu «ccs saaceccwecesncseccccesnesacseswensapesanenane 64 
BIOMUGs coe as s-seesce ar raee chia st Sock Mc atacsec eels cok sale foe seed Ase 8 yews tg 1 26 
Strikers for smiths..... ee ei ieitee ics aalvicnessicms oenie ec tele tio cclaeen Sue wolatncleneuents 68 
PUOINOTIEE casinos seccecsccsteceseres Dia ctinece@acisie Mice ald a Aasideeic cane pc eceaees sane 1 05 

NoTE.—Number of hours about. 59 per week. 
ENGINEERING, BOILER AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINE MAKING. 
Occupation. Manchester. Suffolk, Essex. Lincoln. Glexgow. 
Good engine-fitters ................-.- $8 23 29. GENE eeeAT she ee se: $5 80 to $6 53 
Te nw. tw walncpacecucecs 6 05 UR BAe bicioesaciiocac 
BPOCIODRING-BMItNS . 2... ancccccnccene 7 26 MOV Gilvesasceice ties e cies cn tomar 5 32to 6 77 
Agricultural-smiths ...........--..e- liteemsieek ceria Ua tO? s 9G 5 80 CCE APP oree ce 
ee ed. cic aurlemecesamncnc pL =) OR Soe A ae 8 Grice 5 O8to 7 26 
Good machinists, (¢. e. woodmen) ......|.......----- OBO ME eee 6 153; hc shisasaWaceen 
Iron and brass molders..........------ 774 8 70 6 29 6 VPeliseuiiees cat ceee 
eS, bo ac cadéwncocnelewencaccsees nS Sieeereeo tae B90 teak ae cee 
SIIOTOES © oo onc 2 coos ce cece nlenccccccs nce 2 90 |$3 39 to 3 63 363 | 3 63to 3 87 
NN eee Reulesetss-. eae 8 95 677 | 6 29to 7 26 
eee LOO 2 intnenn a0 pie selene nian aclaraaiciel he Sale Galatea ceo 
ee Fabs G8 aa pe a SSO) oe cane ake 411 





NOTE.—In Manchester the average is less than 60 hours per week. In the eastern counties tbe full 
hours are worked. 
*Per day. 
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LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE MAKING, 





























4 
. ; Occupation, Glasgow. . 
ICeOTS ANG ANIGHOMS . 2. neces apesnettescwcsccnete cpandscescescapassdeen hp meen ane enn mpeEes $6 05 
Turners, shapers, planers, And SLOLIETS ..- <o2< cc nena cemepecccarcccssese ss 5 ees en eee ate as aan ase 6 05 — 
PO TUIELS io cckisa chien skelsswe his Supe ecceawecesasaveenscndeucevesae os s Smeal atta an tt eee nme nn 3 87 
BSFeCtors AUC DOUeT-MOUNLENS ccavecsmcncocnnc a coscesneccucccncesacesss seu ee usenet ee nana eeceaae 6 5am 
PARLtern- MBKOrseney east lecr ce son esse sal cmeshcunna= oece ase seems e sams 5 ely mee aa speed see eiemnate ee 6 77 
ATOMANG DIRES MOIGGIS ccs tn ceicicac wessaeqnnssacctocs nnn won mconue canis sp pet ee mite ania meaner nee 7 00 
AEOUDELSMILDS seeeC em nae Sa mR bieias Ge Melcn caus. w\aesmeuinccls spe Sccccadanvnmsmempeiele ests Pinte inp iataiw nies 6 77 
LoTITNIOES Rie ee eee CER Cen Ose e a wee eese se uc cbwenacd wapcaisrmnaecicmen a op eSecema spe aise an ae aaa eens 750 
POOUOT-MAKETH  cncecasecwececscccescccccn socssecccwessascescontsenseaeaene san aal en a=s = eanaeaal 6 25 
PMN eeeccerrassccacaccncesocsenccacccccccegmaasbuna sian as owen a a sp omneie pints mata amt seae 6 2 
BOTPOMEN oe cee cele ccc cen cmanccas vec ckbcsteecceaecmnuetensseccmnn me awalssuyl senncleas=/qai5 cn =—mae 8 47 
NGO OLOLS tees ce cates srs ee )sdene won cnn nin cms eees dels cea ce' oe s\a0igius als einietaistal oe ane earcee eS enters 3 63 9 
HAMMeErMEeR 22. coco cece wees eww wee nesccncceascecesccrsanenenncneaaconnsanoens = Rencupennas 411 
NOTE.—The above wages are all average rates, many men being paid both higher and lower, according to 
ability. The hours of work average about 57 per week. | 
BOLT, NUT, AND RIVET MAKING. 
Occupation. ; Glasgow. 
Moree KOrh, CO0U co a. caocgcnsesesdencsacscecs o cencccccnseunetstuseccumenlactsna nan naaaee $6 77 
OtseMaAkerd, COMMON. scoacecicce we cccncacumesacewssciae saw wine ommislniain mets ae cte ates ae 5 80 
INDE MAROTS IRGC te sa ass cae ane oc alee sce omelsin aelce ci mim. m[o melee ele let ate eel et ee 7 26 
NTMG-MNAKCTH, SHINAI]. co pcecnmcte nes scdcacavceccenesomes anne nnlgna/alinie Mneelsebean sleet enn enone 6 05 
IR IVOL-INOK OTS) conc casacswcewecae cucie cle ccice ss ceca ee oe ole me etme latte miata eta tate Saetetat statment 5 80 
BIECESVeTh Of DONS foo ll lw ccnswadorcabdcncesescmscnccansnsesae teen aes enarann son mnnn $0 72 to 1 69 
IBOUAINAKOIS SUTIROL so scccscnnc canto can va naccjcsawicn anis mis sipicla mime seme. atalcta seamen matey 3.63 33 
RIVOUGILLEIS sictescccacccet ors csseseeeeuaccnclae's ans oa,clenigiew ain s sas mmtemielsett aia staan 1 69 
AVOUDICKCL-OUb secs ceccc= conn mecasenspocctdacenne census ansudnansscmeea esta ss ease aaan 1 20 
MEN Y sce cic ccc cn cealencedecccavcce wdnemensedccnoncct cue aaeee caste MEeteRnn te Cte inte mama 67 
MUMELRIAUPTONICO heacstacce saccececascceakmewees rie wnoee Saale SSS ep tema me mater ne aammraae 2/17 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKING. 
Occupation. Metropolis. 
First-class mechanics, known as tool-makers and engineers...... $10 16 to $13 31, per 60 hours, 
SMM IOES cL hss ni Seana ce nonidwinse adem wa maureeeame Rane iaee $7 26 to $21 94, per 60 hours, piece-work, 
Laborers in mechanics, employed to fit up or put together what $4 35 to $8 47, for 60 hours. 
is made by machine—mere unskilled labor. 
PROT MEAD ONING 9155 nod sam seth oom ennai Ane coos mei - ; $1 45 to $3 14 
Women, employed to work automatic machines............-.-.. $2 17 to $3 14, as the law allows. 








NOTE BY PROPRIETORS.~-Our system is exceptional to all others in this trade, by reason of the parts of the 
work being prepared by machinery similar to Enfield. Unfortunately, the best men only work about two- 
thirds time ; consequently, they take only a part of what they earn. The hours of work are 60 per week. 





SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 











Occupation. Glasgow. Metropolis. 
SHIPBUILDING-YARD: 
PERILS) Uc hasvi scenes ecece enep Oe re eitavtends sctcargassens $6 05 $8 71 
RAE MECILUDE on.. ailis w wicls'n o nun emencteatera cuales octane es aimee eee 6 29 9 43 
UOT MICEIT OL Ue Spica ciecc nia alt wio-e was aces Oe ates 6 oe eels ute fen Acioe See ee 375. | vin can't elneeeee 
ME. on 2 ohn a witwnelewive ence stp paces armntenkieanedee dn $5 08 to 5 32] $556 to 7 26 
IPIATUNMATICLITLRTOLN coh Sol pum So lon doc ae. oe ee eee eee ee ee ee 580 to 701 5 80 to 919 
CRIREY Race tees os bite cncewarans owe eee ee Eee ce dceae eee 5 32 8 71 
Elelpere Or IQDOLSTS vic wes svwnaswecdeccndene Aap, fae eee eS | 3 38 5 08 
PRA CR UI tabs t sus wae sacar nadnssae ashucenetolasius savenneute 1 69 145 to 217 
SIRE HERErS Gil DORE DULGOEE 25 vcs ocean scenes ccscestcccapuensucuences 6 53 8 71 
SPATE WAR ACS I ee tie os ep mt a 6 53 798 
Block kore Meee cis cas och aeds veswos eens cob ae eas eee 5 89 8 The 
PaIitOrn eae ee eka cane bantipta sce das atedceoeres ae. ee 7 32 7 26 
BRR ete ee aa cdnes a bag sve eaane éuitcs vine y ie pean eeeemae 6 29 7 26 
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SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING=Continued. 




















Occupation. Glasgow. Metropolis. 
: 

SHIPBUILDING-YARD—Continued. id 

MERE COCs cc ac cases occcaccssccccscaccuccasenccdeces $5 °68' | Jacassanecemetem 

UE EE REUR OTR CCGr se ses ces ccc ccc cnc ce ca tee sac scsenscccsceeacs S93) [ee canpiccee samara 
ENGINE-WORKS: , 

DIRNIIE SRee arora s cc con. scecce cece cece ee seronessecsssceepe 8 22 |....----enee eens 

Pattern-makers......--. Eee tee eee te att osdon ec casedarecdesees 6 41 $8 71 

CCC CRtT ewe tacae seb clac sostuecacaseccusreccsencteccocecvcee 6 59 7 98 

Blacksmiths.so¢....... 9 SDSS IMOGDUROEIOU IOC URE IEDC NC DE BOsErraE 6 53 8 71 

ee eee eee eee nile oc seas benceescnccewcsecescaccecens 3 87 5 32 

POOR ete see fee cee Conisawscccsu.cesaccecsacsccoces 5 86 8 22 

SINCE UE ee arte ace aces culc nda ct 's'scs cc's e Reakicec sce e eae 6 05 8 7L 

Machinist ....-. Peer eee eee eee eee 50" toweece ce eee - 

TADOMPES. cs s-scnces SORE EE ns sieniaM sates sioipcias.|einneenccescsems oa 3 32 4 35 
BOILER-WORKS: 

ne tn nS ee se OL daa i sc cncvecudeasee'sccewaveces 6 47 8 71 

er ie tees eta ale ewes dclcn's c's ease weswed ceca 5 44 7 26 

Blacksmiths........... Panta etc aiin kk cura cence 'e's wo wesc woe’ eou'e's's 29 Use cco eebuceee 

ate e in cwies cs a's'cc's'o\cis's's vio'nn'vian'e's'es'o a nulcs's Old |edea me se samanems 

STEN PRRIOLOLN Sate feo estes 'a's'sls w'a's wn ww cc's n'clese'elecedeneccce Bra reece acest 

ee IL OWWEIE © we ning ea pe ew snes es voctan sence svessnsccssces|saseccvcenccenne 121 

SHEFFIELD TRADES. 
a 
: Amount per 
Occupation. arenes 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
ees acbdidn chaiveneass week ne nnncocsancene oo AA Saldana aaa BEL a $29 04 to $48 40 
Ordinary puddlcr...........-. PP eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee rere 6 53 
ee Oe aoe Senso as ease pm eae gues ose exocn ances senieaninntsoned 1 69 
ee ce de nie hoc ss bnecs es wenece ten cces perben apie amdberan she aje 12 10 to 14 82 
TT en ie i min sl pieiaic emia ccm ane aniccucaneaccecerns APOE AE ARE RE re 41lto 4 84 
eerie ota cnc a ne cag cele ssc chee are =.sersimane sacsaccesncenes 6 53 
ee eee malo an vnnast acces gecerctarcnae sactasenconccecteuwwccconc 8 47 
a is dia fay a oon ois ciemn,a6aninnticind ve ecieeccencasennsinnsn mais 21 78 to 29 04 
i eons a ab sce cnwcncs comaneaccnccoesmnnos aes rarccccauseeucace 4&4 
ee Saris cc ninin ssp cn aie ance. sornarececvecnevecisnanesccvecucaeces 5 80 
Tne S aca oop cen 6 ance nncccescnsncncesecnstccaccucseacceccesnacs 14 52 
ERT aT SOIREE EE aha via n'c ils o a'a' dla clo ows vic wo ocicin's sid nn ag cc Ses dled Weed elelele tees at 7 26 
gn cians win nn din ou sieu'sy nis caadeceacncae cccenebenstclegaahbopeces 9 68 
I et ete na occ c ecm acct econ cease ccarcensnceccaccescucaccesccusacce 4 84 
Tbe bo a icin ven nite Su cia tie eic'e decive Sinn ances ddle ce cccecescaaunteas 1210 to 14 52 
cc nics <acctcncasesvcnace saceovrenecetesnemcaseveuevanslacactereeeneneen 
EDGE-TOOL MANUFACTURE. 
Forgers, double, (of which the forger receives $10.89 and the striker $6.05, or $12.10 and 16 94 
$4.84, respectively.) : 
SMM IMIN IIIT CUUICD cos ccc cect be wes cncedecdwewdceicececeescccdds Toss ea deiarewae 1 Sab 
SET ESS het a aI a nS ee (ieee ssaacca vadareaseee 10° 89 
ee oa hia coin So ane cons becccccdasasscacab aces scssecdcbdsccdsdecdaes 6 77 
Warehouse-women ................ Sa nawaMre Saris + sesotees sac ceskietssadd céesoaseneeare 217 
FILE MANUFACTURE. 
Forgers, double-handed, (divided in like proportion with earnings of edge-tool forgers) ..... 19 36 
CE RY, cTU Gb cane el ges p eoschecbes drt trcserssestevcneveee cuneate 9 68 
OE Se, nt Fah dea Wen bse n0cncncscwscdoncccencccavpacenenecedcpdetes ‘eeu 
ee nade se donmeceemaencternawaswobdecdoceacedceunadh 8 22 
Ne cman deannrcwdedandanevn FI SHARE OLEAN: 2 42 
ea so iccls whcicucd bG URE se eEksr ene set ecness vclesnadécacnmeasewe sucens 9 68 
CUTLERY MANUFACTURE, 

SPRING-KNIFE CUTLERY: 

momemm-mnife Cutler, (average, probably, $6.29) .......ccccccccncascccncccecccccrcesseey 363 to 8 47 

RS OUTAOR cere E rh cisraine cena ee oee eee bats ob ra bore bawee 7 26,-00;.%.4e Ce 

CS TONGQRED SSC aL 2 wl We cets can os 5 GARERERE Nees bee ccce sehen en ee 726 to 8 47 
TABLE-KNIFE CUTLERY: 

Table-knife cutler, (average, probably, $6.77) ......--cececceccncccccceccccccccccncnes 4R4to 9 68 

NEON og drench iahate dead al v's si uis'alela'w's'w's'd'atp's''Su's'e'wd’o's'u'e'y'n'cin'e'e'u'e e'e's's'eiv'e’s'e's 726 to 14 52 

OOD «Fee ccd reticle oder se cds eed ccde ded ddtideediddddwedkddceddddwdd 7 26 to 12 10 
RAZOR MANUFACTURE: 

RR ata ahatainlatp ls 's'n’o'a'n's'c'e'n'al's o'a'u'e'e's'x'w's Su we'e'w'e'e'd' v'u'vic'e'vie'cin e'c'c'wunedecaesecs 6 77 

OE RE cae aR RIA Tet oo Nw dda de edu add ddce dew en deeabuvdccactdebescaee’ @ 0510 8 47 

SEE ay SR a ey ce a eS See ee ee 726 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 2 


| SHEFFIELD TRADES—Continued. 


Occupation. 


CUTLERY MANUFACTURE—Continued. 


ScISsORS MANUFACTURE: 


PPOTOT AUR Uwe, Daicub Ue caueinoens cess viclivbcccvaeass ceed aa upeina eae batten $4 84 to 
PPTLO Tao cis.s cea eta auttal Neale ule elu ces an dma o's moinle a eee w:nle ails vaso orice meena eta 6 05 to 
ISGLET a BNO MIMISMETE Ue ULSI sk uie c’ai'd/s aso dia pire as's c's miele ule odin e pre eie eeae Mane ero eet 6 05 to 
AG TIMGSTs PIAZOGie re cece Vict oad cocina tw wtewsnewsa'e se eeulcnece ReEtie ap lane ee anne 4) 2.6,.53-t0 
ae polished-work (with a boy, a grinder will earn from $2.90 to $6.05 per week | 7 26 to 
extra. : 
TOL ARSCUR EVV OUIOD leibicivie 6 hic Une. oin'd'e's vie ale icisiawis a's wisn elelaia e's 91m n)el Ora aetnte mete een rahe ennai ai 1 69 to 
: ESTIETISIOLAT WOTTON 6 ocfeic cto cic a'eiv.s ola win awe aieinldom «era's ba u &/o -0/e'ajm pie let eo ite eee eran eee 1 69 to 
SAW MANUFACTURE: , 
MAWAINAK CIA CATAL doc css bcm mat ome cee Sclcliian'clcinle odie om aeie aie Se cle bine etal ieee een ene 6 77 to 
PAW -MAKOLS MD1ACE-WOLKOLA sane voce ncn cic nti ae unin cise. ic.c oslein oaetcia givieraiael thes erenaante me 6 05 to 
AW -RTING ONS Ss sia 2 Scien '2 Shoe aise kote a cine cmeie ve oe a6). dulce cm agian’ oe aia ete ae eee aa 9 68 to 
Greil GLO MARK OIS site sie cid ian e bals ono c'alp'm ale wie einiaie o/s ow le mele mieten ee ee ee eee ey | Pe: er aR 
PCOULETS eVVOMEN |. <a aims wis o's ie ce cs ccc eis minis on nn cle ce pwc a eee) ermieTeie aie ete ee ee tet 2.17.40 
NVATCROUSO“WOMNON so cine ve bein ma deen ccc awen ecb sch ames 5 cee cle senna mteiete sine an eb LO: 
SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURE. 
MSPOLRIUINLIS cS ou Svivic alone elcid a Gialtclewcineus Got were ce calc uucrediont ay ee Rie ete eee 
MTS UONRINITD Gs cS. 6 Saws wie bb aisle cata 6 elu wcle Sema Sait c Se here Bate tt eee ate 
BEPSRCIM DOES ratact etic ia sn acne fa ee na ienn ve solacd eas a eeeannte On aoce cath wus eaves eee eee eee 8 71 to 
BuUersy MeN ss sew views se TSS ees hee eo els ook ac elec wdedac coe SOLES ne er eae eee : 
NYETENOUSOC WOMEN cco 6ainlsic Sdn Gbel wee niele nie aniaicie.« necure agin ia alge eine aie mee eee ae 
IVVIAEEROURG-ITIS\ Sc 20% cccic bine cieem ae meuc eu ceces «cu 5d SR Se EE ee eee eee ee 1 45 to 
ERTIES TOTS, | WVOROOD. [51 20/5 5)5 ots: aisy slesgavee oor 0:0 0,010 wie amc ce uo eel ene 
BSIIE UIST OLN AQ UTIS ois iaicjninye ofsiniaie. Sig iwisic'guteiie cad Litre’ ai wim mses tan wad le es ERS are ene eee 61 to 





The above rates are taken in all cases under the condition that a full week is worked. ‘There are in Shef- 
field a very large number of small masters, who live from hand to mouth, and who, perhaps, are not always 
able to supply work to their men during the first day or two of the week. On the other hand, there area — 
still larger number of operatives who decline to work, under any circumstances, on Monday, and very often 
on Tuesday, and who prefer the minimum of work capable of providing the bare necessaries of life. : 

There are again some branches of the Sheffield trade so depressed, from various causes, that with the best 
intention a good workman can hardly get a living, after deducting from bis wages his rent and wear and tea 


of tools, 
There are thus three causes 


constantly in opera 

















tion, especially in periods when trade is fluctuating and 
uncertain, which tend clearly to diminish the aveiage rate of wages in this locality, as given in the foregoing” 


aay -- 


‘Ji Pa : 









oe 





Amount per _ 
week, 










~ pages, . 
NOTE.—The number of hours worked in Sheffield is about 58 per week. 
; WIRE-WORKING. 
Occupation. Manchester. Remarks, 
Sar OVER Se aioe acne nie etalnn SEE oie Sais es ci tieial ame opetee oe lere $8 71 
PPEIOCTH Seat on cit siaeih cin manaine Caminad case asia’ we asiaoe aiwak see 9 43 
ROOT Bacay cote es ncn old eer aia mem aah nian wie Cainae as ence ae dais 2 27 
PTE DLOT A thics Ulta sibs cereis dae clea em eeiepiera ie ele lire etrionim sony ee lere 3 14 
oan Ay -INOKOUs cones sciss's sat Waa tie ee ee eee yaaa ee cme aee ae 12 10 
MENagINGBTAS wai aaeialee ciation cv clap = occainninin « aieeie mien © RR ere ara 411 ; 
PMIECH ATIC stot ples a ols he fetinin’s si cle ale Sicniela win catia la mn aatet tate ornare ota 4 84 8 a 
DV OSVINS ADPTONUCES s. cece cclsete ae tise elec cote cainia a cle oe sale eat 1 69 They seen Ai sue thea ae: 
moraine apprentices 22 2sed 62'2 92 fsa zeeceseceadeesn tosses es 1 45 M hig ach a ; 
B 5 1 08 J they earn $3.63 (average) an 
oys Cire ee Se A Se Ae Se eS SS ae eee ee ee a oe Poe the drawers $4.59, ; 
COPPER-MILLS. Ris: 
Occupation, 
TURDOLETE oe ween eee wn ca cer nee nen e ronwessccensseueps seseenns seonsenccssesseme ns aavneveua 
FOUYMACOMED ccc n wee cece ce wn came n crac c cn ccnn ent cwnvecccns cccncscnusccececscusees <atunens gem 
Hammer-men a err ew ewe 
RE Pr POO ee cls Bie pes 6 onic no bm enis wince nieipino:cimlareinig chat’h w/a'ple ms ainyeceiniim 0 om» nigel a ee oeccnunces 
SRT CLUUV BING stain nin p'eis'a u's ic cin m's'y © Gialaic'n'n's'p oiminla(s w'e'w mie’ elwie ivinia oie mani acne tine lela ee oo nidy a ae’ tele 
Boys over 16 yenrs Of Age ..-- 20 - cere cercenscccnccnannencscatcccncncvonccescsscess= eccceveens 
Boys under:16 years of age (full time). ...cncosnasceqecsmoscnccvocccsmessonesueneeee +<¢enaeenleeee 
ein 
rg 
’ be 4 














AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 259 
COACH-BUILDING. 

Occupation, Manchester. 
eo basen eee $6 78 to $9 68 
Oarriage-makers........sseceeeseese ee A teat Ae Mie det aide haKdanetan anedudsawencece sms 6 78 to 8 71. 
ee ad eels di card sie cin a nacccnccasseueddwns sacecccsssecacncse 6 78 to 8 23 
My heelers. 0.2 cc eens RCS t ates tho 28 Ak eck ss. catdavaccdwantavncceeoueawtes sels « 6 78 to 9 68 
ce ew ak duu ceiccectdeéasd+aceneaeccsesenccaaccenae 726 to 9 68 
oa tee Uae bcd dc U dab weed ane ccemasiedsasnccascovanuscanvaccacesse 5 81 to 6 29 

ne ee eee ee ao dd ded dcebbcecccclanaadoctJenweccoeues ee eh ae 3 87 
Ed a cad ob ote ck anc cco cddcdckvedacnwsancascsesquducies I 94 to 2 42 





The boys serve for seven years. Their wages begin at 3 shillings per week and end at 10 shillings in the 
last year. 


BUILDING TRADES. 





Occupation. Metropolis, | Manchester.| Bradford. 


Cents per | Cents per 




















hour. hour. Per week. 
eae ee eect ceciaiae sles cee o'cew a's c/a c'a a's a 'e'uialelc'e sta ws wees 16 144 $6 6L 
sa gat po Sése so eer eg sab Sas SaaS anees eee OC! 16 15 7 26 
eee eee tieeie an ieajae cn wielscitaacacw a cciccal<Ssceccescee ee LG +" (Ces sive oe 7 26 
BH RURE OES tomas Sow wives sonecice u's ee Isa ela So. d/2 dw jnnpniaineceaioine LG. Newias sicaanees| emcee eee 
BIBDOLeTS «2.50.0 Pagan sss welacie'n's bis Rietete att iate tats vleia)c'n,e'c(ula'ajc'w'e\nisie'w's « 94 1k 4 84 
Superior laborers and scaffolders ............ SCO CS ORAS DOO COE 104 Sh lo caeecetaete 
ee ea eine cea cies as aces esate cece seer wccenens 15 14 oc amewnen 
ORE Seren wae ata sacle sinlai aialain sowie e eee e's css nano c-|cancucsccens|seceeevecuse 6 61 
Ronee Wee ear dena tech sesesce = scsc cae sccece ee mates ec lase asc tao lee annie aie ne ae 6 77 
‘ NoTE.—In the metropolis 564 hours per week. 
CABINET-MAKING AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Occupation, , Manchester. Metropolis. 
EE etal aim an<cmecicncnemstcccnecsaucsaceccssncecs $7 74 to $3 22 | $7 26 to $10 29 
Upholsterers ..... er ca aaicin'vta tesiscssanicjes<<ccases mses 7:98; 726 to 1210 
ESE coed sac ccaceccacnaccccasnncececansccscauncccces 6 77 7 26 
RE ete e ay 5 ta nn vs tee iesie aina saunas o dave’ waisian «ciecia ls.s's\6 14 cts. per hour 8 47 
ee ain cc winbicmnccnsencucencnevecnpesenccccesennane 726to 774) 726 to 8 47 
mpholatery Sewers ..2..2....2 00.000 “CT TET ETE CLEREE LEER ELEECEELEL 2 90 3 38 
BEBETS S065 cceceune I ea ated sen satan scan team ae pas cease pcias sms oa. 7 26 to 10 89 
Chair-makers ....... + ooo AAS pSeseseres SSC ERTIACL RID AISORIOSD ARE Gear ERE Hepat 7 26 to 1210 
a wee eedeineerteredastc cs qeorrercastetsceeacslacce ase cns ses ens 9 19 
CEG GREE. Giluess-seancccecoscccancassccsscccscnceecseslscccsccecesceses 7 26 to 12 10 
ee EEEEC CSCS cca tcc cSyabsccsccsseascaascccacses \nesesceaslsccacccccscuce'ee 9 19 
NoOTE.—-Sixty hours per week. 
CLOCK-MAKING. 
. ’ 
Occupation. Metropolis. 
i ee eee 
ee ee ee Ae is NE A ale RAN rie Bees hws es $7 26 to $9 68 
ee Liars tana wan ocmda Gass ndWensdaracadenaumiansinnngecscundan em 6 05 to 677 





NOTE.—The hours of work are 58 per week, 


tale 



































260 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
POTTERY. / 
| Lad 
Occupation. Metropolis. | Manchester. mats ter Edinburgh, 
r | 
ESOL V-Wal GDICRBOIS.5... cosnsciiesdaeneunaceanes $7. 26..| san neccouses| come p ackip's oeiall 4itiatalne wigan 
OL SST AO RECS be ESS aa 7. 26. |. cnanenaeel $5 81 $5 8h 
SO MELINON Pein Cele «Sem cee naaide Rem anc esas ancien 6.78 |. eannancsqaelscceewpeeaeueeeleee oo as aan * 
ERREO WOES te cat cae ekine ne amatoba dae h cs dein 8 71 $8 47 5 81 6 657 
BLY S ING S48 is SL i Gt u encom Male eropeiinncein ics o:<'a a 6's om mn aay ae eee aes iy 8 ee cane 
Dag Per-MAkers vavaselne dedi aa noma, simeicc.> a aie ators B71 eee nee 7, 26, |. we so. cuis aac 
PSE -THARULS Wer oe cinats coda ctocdadcecacancecaans 7, 26, | ennaeneneininilApme melee eps swale ae ae ale aren za 
PAAte SNC SEUCEMMNAKOM Ss ccaseticcicccs cacapccers 7 26 lsacn cs ewnene aememte sisde odpics | easels a5 ae 4 
IEDOLELB ewes sete os si ciense scisiese as pede eens = sy 5 08 | .2. aoe seacleceasaan sen gee crite see ao ote Pe 
Transferrers, WOMEN .icealcccsevcncesedecncsas 4 84 12 leases 3 49 ‘to SOO. aks yah or oa 
Lathe-turners, WOMEN .....-200.-ceeeeecencees- 1 94 | cc rewercccclcccnasccccccecce|snnces concccnsnm j 
DV SLEUDUSG WOMENS. cc ce ces especccansenbennas 4°36 |octueceenne 1 69 to 1 94 1 45 
Pan EReOR, WYOIMEN o.5.. 2. coc. occecorcuweecacs 2 90 |. o0sccqureae Spee na eee $2 42 to 3 39 
MESOWINTBL CIMA TILO ls laleh le oi aisle ae e's aln/n toln inital aoa ellie alee een see DOS gh seaman eesinintnc os lees nice «on q 
Ra Vemieleen INO revs ne ucla sin e(sinienin pe = pisipise cele | aaa sain aaa a1 extepaess fm eke ee ne cence cenane ‘ 
PSR POrOrsIOteC NV ane at ccicise vias seinen nisines esiea| sen a cinsinnis cle Shel fore ree seenfocadee ecea == ee 
Re GLC US eed pasate tiem acc e cicin wininnlv ome tesa sn oune||opaienine selene DSS jamatawesccansece|esceescese sesame 
SPARES swesaatceete ck, nds ca oc ieee as cee cnnss|oasinuieicecma> oo ses a aeeee 12 10h. 5, age copac eee / 
MU NRNNEIK A UOYMccssweh ceines <cie asta ouiwnn a= >a = cls o'uin eels) te ae eaten ST to: 1 O90) onasnccne sce 
SINGUILSTITOMIOU sc ociawecupileticdctsweicedcccteoneeslecsosetuucesl sts temetanen 10 89 4 84 
GOSS -HTCMOD aa seabiss de of veces macnt pc dascccescelan Jsoeteeadaxlankmeneemeae 7 50 5 8L 
Det Sees eee speedos cao k > cccpimclscc clita coess cas le= hence ou mccleseneemene Yer e  Gerrereer — - 
DIRT ROTS WV OL) 5:0 's cies dils sive chu old's conse awis|sceeeu's's oe oilemmemeeemee 1 94 fo 218 1s .cccc cen eee 
SELMER KOPS IOI B 5 co's ca abo dele boone) cd's weiss o.nis'n| a n.,0\n:0,cinteiateeall ele biol agkacaed SHO ak AGS Ita aimee othe. aaa é 
DAT HIISHET SU CITIS . souls so biedeiec vc cit be dele elcibuieies [amma casino elena *1. 69 toe 94 |. cc 
BRICK-MAKING. 
Occupation, Kent. Remarks. 4 
, ‘ t 
PSPC REIN OMLOTS am cinitiese tivicidlce cle nie aw wis's cninie.ey dr mennisie ule mic Beenie $6 53 | All brick-making operations 
Pere KAROTLELS BANG. LOAGCTS sence onc nin ann ceie goes e's,neen siete sae 6 05 ere paid at per 1,0U0 bricks, 
Pe IOW INO oak en wevneeaaescosceds conte cbuneces on edie tate $4 36 to 508] so that the wages can only 
Carpenters and bricklayers-............ RSCp Saas beeencborn: 5 81 be averaged. 
SHARE Ts 3 Sa ae MORE OE BOCES OOC SORIA ES © ERIE Scie 6 53 a 
PENGINGOLE ~ cennceicracwesecccncsemercesetepensnvoctesenavces 8 71 “a 
F, 
GLASS-MAKING,. 
Occupation, Metropolis. 
WIOUNAETSijcac donk occ weweac cece be donccs Conme Sandee os cece sees cc teeta See ee aE aa $8 76 
Sparemen, (whose duty it is to fill the crugibles) <<. oot oe ice eco cca eeeeee eee eeeeneees 8 64 
Pod MON; Wiis wit's slo wa neencwcecverscdaccccadedlecrcckiscumes seas em cients els ¢ pie late tte tite ata — === 8 40 
MEUITLOTS. Con ee's ca bcos soos howe Comedae ca cue 6 can eer neme tee ae eae eee en ee Pht fe him ye 8 40 
Cutters’ assistants ....ccccecccendnncaccecevencncvunestcecsspecesenseus Uist nn Ummm Gams 6 24 
Grinding-Men: .s6ce6 sees sees cece cs tsetse sseeseeceeesessssesaes eset ween is 'trasthre~wanie eeanibabeniie tone 9 12 
EXTINGINGE-DOYS oa). co ecc secs c wcue ces cocmnscie cemins picasa > =ncm ewes cleme esh ae eee 1 92 
MMOOthHING-MeN: ..acsccasceccnaccarsaccaccedcnedesviccca Voce c can eec cate ae atealae sae at 7 20 
eRDOLUI WOMEN gi uysecla sees scete comer ese saeessc has seses = sooner sheath yedanm unis 2 40 
SERS IUA-TREN bg ain ccn nda kakv'cde veh RoRE DREN EE TER ine tie ~ eee c en csccceceneascccuccs o cere eeeennee 8 40 
POlBhING-DOYA w.nvencencceconvaccecccnaswenteecuahceeds secede sce cece amen anna 2 40 


NOTE.—The hours of work are about 50 per week. 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 











Occupation. Metropolis. — 
) 
CU Ep Ri ED J) ee ooo $5 7E 
ANNIE ni Os wn cnn s Eh spa one 8.5 und ou eee GER ea ee ex6 05nd Sa eeee oncegne Gunna 57 
IRR GIO“ROUNGOTN. cet sw a caeucains tencssns vascascne tagtinnece s<c.ccenn coanaa = aes Pte 
ERO i ow teat oo wwe lve dod SRAMMAWEES en Ane oan hens SEReE ~'ds anata eo.] $6 24 
PUNO N ean on Case ua vieies ncn p eens <i sces avis pons dekeeveshuenae one esants «selena 1 20 














AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 261 
OIL MILLS AND REFINERY. 
Occupation. Metropolis. 

PP OROIOL «wes cava ns snces Teas. cee. pa cc aece nes cate ats cstecnscadoa sree cvocnsas $7 20 to $8 40 
rr eee are fhe nee vktte> ccslcssssenuadacudccnucncesuccsveassuceavanscaeca 432 to 4 80 
WopperMen ........2..220e PUMDMRGRSUER@ as Snook om seteces 2 vene! secdic daw aCescses cows cules 480 to 5 52 
DUR Ees pap eeebneswebuEs eS Recs be cies bases eacedawne cocswscenenccccssoectecucesuvasaes= 3 12 to 3 84 
Stokers ..... SE CUMURMEN SUS SOR atte cclacccatscccrnonccs tonstcotrecccvectccacacanpeie 5 76 to 6 72 
CWODPETS 2 nee cee eee e ene eee eens eens cee n ce macs ceeeeseescecsees Perret 720 to 760 
eee CVU RG eehuapen ses tes -< nic’ ccs cc.ce oes sucecescncscccwaccecconswecua’ 8 64 
ee er eee thot we cieseaavamauewaeccauncaasanea¢ucaanecawe 5 04 to 7 20 
Blacksmiths......... Gakaste tides chavs SRC e eee Sees Tee nee cata a ag cnc son 9.50.8 macaniam mies 7 92 





NOTE, —The hours of work are 60 per week. 





RICE-MILLS. 
Occupation. Metropolis. 

ee OEE EE Eee 

Millers...... .< ano a ace gees earl e sca a cp avisin a cccccbin vamnnet nese dsiesiswen as $5 80 to $7 26 
ee Ee See Seale a cesetse tac sce secede cere accteawcer eds snctsescccencasacs 5 80 to 6 29 
eae aie lelcieisis wale ole ia winiaid d's wo ce cincincidsswalsawiancasesocce= 435 to 5 08 
eee I  OOLE MY CROOR Seto kal. falda cease sien 2 dc owe ceaeee sede case ndcasrehdcaecentas 238 to 411 
ARENA oe alsa laos = nein ci. cl nla ciaiai aie) oia's pic oe ov 'eid esas ecalccecesaceens 1 45 to 2 42 


CHEMICAL WORKS. 





Neweastle ( 


Occupation. s Manchester, 














on-Tyne, 
oo GO i €6--585 42 zizeee eee 
RR UR ILO ACO Seow iarnla's oj sini ceinin's o)oiein ame side eeis'ciaieln'aie'n'cin wine vace e's G29 Seve ces 
ORL REGS ric ge ee ee 6) OS oe ere eae 
TIADOLETS ; o005ccnavacd. ee aie ean. d din lcieic nisin aruteinine dus aiaetatalaieic a's 4 35 $3 63 
EUR, domiechinckb cee sein veces Seat ciatenaaie ae iajstaveea re tara sreistae aNaraiwaaatcietere’e : 6 29 5 92 
NS eee ete aah as cwcewecee Mee ee cn aalay aise ataeie aaa dinie clea wcles oa ce Calpe cr clnlde ats 6 05 6 65 
ION tk nc oo pmcipinciedsisiee onan Bere Ps ates sacha MU Cae ee = cient ia diajelattiats GL. 29") S25 Saree cerns 
I or a oc wg on onic ow lncwcuniceceusnecemeneostacece 4 59 4 71 
I ec ccc en cacwdacanceccccccedy vaseclueclccece GiO5- |. oe en eee 
EE Sanne aca uncincmatiniaaate ow de wee ena 6 05 5 80 
no wn ibaa wcmecmenae eacecsacacasbaddas & Oils sneveae aces 
i cle crepe erences ceopennccocvccnenstbus eccde? © eg a etree’: 
nO pace ececaedacasdewscancssdcsacd| cee teeces 6 05 
ee ers voce ecacceqcececca Fe ea lec Sicicacinlanghelni ch aig.d aoal aah aaa eae [ke eiebalohtaenee 6 29 
a eee uc cada aquacacamdednccusnuudcetdas se scdced|scavevesen ss 6 05 
I eo ey a a ot cwwecaboacewclecseaeeauags Dae 
Tere ae, Sie aat ae toro clo ca ceannccccecccacwcacaee|scocceccces: 5 92 
i i a a mW 7 26 
I, Se SS ee bares ek SUT ASECEL oe oanencoctalseecacecesae Wile 
= ss) 
BREAD AND BISCUIT MANUFACTORY. 
Occupation. Glasgow. 
Bisctit-baking, men......-.....-------s0e- ELE E LE teeter ot » tas ge ceitadenae bemenhe $1 69 to $7 26 
Oe gts Shee e Geos Ls Wes Vuh beastie aewasecsenenaqeogtencncccaes 72 to 1 45 
eM LRAGKIBG iy iiicavaausceedy gcse aoa cacdpaccss cass soavaaascanccoas 12: 40, seh 
ES ca sitrdan, teria dois fons up evaeacacouep secceterceucvsaurucesnusnve 290 to 7 74 
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962 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BREWERY. 
Occupation. Esgex. 

PCOECS, THON iwc tas cnnenunce ton? eed sne se cancdeccesssseus sep ans spadege ene Penh winds wie $4 53 

HOLES, DOYS -- penne cinerele ave enw Vaisinwiciein ad ely = a's cnn occciennivcen saaia aeqalaatyn esate tales M pee aa ae 1 08° 
A OAN-TOOMMS, NOH. Cccccwcmsbantae by lke dotadaa bosses oc o0ea.ciens bea eels ee etn ete meee ieee mee 4 23 
WORSK=WASNOCTS, INCI SUcsictbeascmew katoi ecw wae siden nn conawels 5's aja lkictibialalalae else uae tant meats ame met 4 1a 
WHS KAW ASHEES, DOYS erect ccue ceicdpc pes ciewn sev din cin cacans codcnsin nena Spe Meepp peeete ee alae eee moS 1 45 
RRP OIOC is sesne sess cain teniacieer disdisccc en esses aceassecienvense eae maem Seareetgasenneeaeears we 5 08 
TLOD-LOGONIMON OCC ees che casicce sect ce ccc a cccnwa nee ne cse es cnse Sess seR eRe Sen pee men Emenee . 459 
IWiRGCHINGM Ys cacitoweakccbe aes teicee cccu ae .ewwcee's cece scene since nee Se nuieis te eEIaa sane Earreees me 7 Olg 
WiADIGMOM er emcimetetee veces tecin nce cos cea s cedeews cacems 6eauis mene cles om mtn tte aS = att mater tere 484 
POV ATONE VANINION coe nde cinimnWive wcities Uehined sos ce ac oeslouuce e tema ses aati antes eet emete mirage 5 56 
BPNCINO-CTIV ELS as cena eae wleveins ola ce oUl dla cell ald cena be a's e doce eid alxbla sien ate ee areas gee tate Saree een 6 53. 
Mar MeNters ALG PUINLOLSs 5/0 sjeulcc ce co cwlce sc casniss aviv owalcielen aw celal alan melee acute Sluis ats oly ge ane 6 29" 
RPO OL Gets 20 een Sms nie kien oun cininin be calc an wd cee dneccces ene ns cuau putes saan ee ae ene eae ee 7 98 
COppersMmiths ss. 2. esessone ou a nrmn(cie ie a eicmgdiab eldlajuiattloiale iain oratale ia cals na ete aeeats ate te a einer ats 10 16 
BUMIWIIS DES MOSC ewe avccecsicccsebalbobbae eel sb edteleasicte vetine o 6 onc ab mle ala eee Mee emieteae etemiiee oe 10 16° 
SPEC ICS UITGIIS Bi os cic ciao visin nein ein ek niahe nisl miner tle Pun eee rece aetaw ua 1 aS SEER re ee ae Semeeee 9 68 
HRGIM OSH-MAK ET oo oieu cnn ne wien neine done ssa nla nons scelstieicwis's ap bine ae wind Mate amen eee te teeiee eeente eet 7 268 
VIC ONT CT to a Se niacin wantin ninywieldawieiniaielsnecelviceide cases adelcin te Sse relalehe eats ante Eien amie peewee 7 74 
uisborers to. coppersmiths, millwrights, & Go... ...0000eneen'iaed eld niclanactemenemels Oise e ee eewweneaes 4 84 


In the metropolis mechanics average $8.34 per week ; 


PRESERVED MEATS, FRUITS, FISH, PICKLES, ETC. 









laborers. average $7.01 per week. 
























Occupation. Metropolis. 
ackers, Men, Plece-WoOrk .\. a.ne-c0s enaweae soades050ce5ac0e)seeeaen Eee eee eens $7 02 
Workers; "men, PieCe=-WOLrk ose ae cin ec ed ec uleein Slam sin mine eles eet ene 7 50 
PEpellers, WOMEN, PiSCe-WOPk . 2. ce veccuevccvencinaets cous nnd mmun auniemine ee aismemas 60 per day. — 
LCL = VW OLE cinicinis icin ale \eicne se a/c vices > mele cantcuse nics einin sa cuie tana atanaata q 
BCR ORY -WOLK fo. na ndhcceraenescnsesecsene cans ssn nee eine Aneta $1 45 to 2 42 
VOID CD. HOGN,-W OP Kawcccvccdnw cose snes socuccerceces BP onee cdc Gunde “Ae Socnaot 48 per day. 
SPIRIT DISTILLING. 
‘ Occupation. Glasgow. 
Se ee 
DTT COL n'a oka Ss.nln ie a0 06>, 0, on,e'e nn Knejn nape wren Ciele as ciate aa aai ota dear et i 87 2 
BRP OMICH os way wile c's cn.ccn seit emeie elena brace eminis inmic dein eles wmuulie eta ¢/ del aida net enna 4° 
MIUGEB etcs vs cc's Sie Gemecodeuecaceceecmnceercacnnetenssodacdus ssn caae teehee een me 5 
Coopers ..... Rive piniaia wit minipinidin's Salsas ara ais arene te veaeeete ene merit atanete wean ocacdsdseeteceecteweee 6 
PEAITMNON soak 2 = cnn nom cls am in padmns hen micimewmnialwinioreleia oleleane cis slsle terete ieee eae era 4 39 
or SEE Ea Bae ONS HT RCT Rater an eet tet eine eRe ye onus igdccdedaeeeeleaeteee $4 11 and 3 
TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 

Occupation. Metropolis. Metropolis, Metropolis. Edinburgh. | Glasgow. — 
Reniiersericccaseccccce eds ces $6 pk gin.” 4 6b (Oe RR RR YE oa $6 29 to $6 BS lciccceswasanas tae ae 
Dryers or pan men ......... 436 £0 7/26 [one ns cen nev aeelUUcls eee cccadeenleew anne e enema atta 
Women-strippers ........... 290 to 3 63 $o 32] 218 to 5/Bl |..escees simone | ca Rien 
IBOYABtEIDPONSss accuse see e'e% 169°to® 4 84"1"$242" to 2°90 | oes. cca de wenlse teetaene ae Eine 
PROUOLE vonie'y aninde omic an anh s 6/05 tO MBit aleeav tise ssicens 7 20 |coassmanteetan § 
Paani iietescctelssce tcc cs csc SO a oe Oa eee PIN ee | Midd Pee ower 
DPACDINO:DOYS 2.00 vescccecs s V2 tO 486) sa wenn a pie aim cists’ asics aire aca da aly = ihe seen 
RIOT EE AROLRG ea tena n Aes Sas |G ain cre one ue wel tte aie 242 to 3 63 |.....%..0demcnaleepenen sh eaten a 
Cigaremakers, best hands....].............00. 7 26 to (9 6Bvlincewcesnick «aaa Parner ee | | cava see 
“SUSE EY aye AS Pe Se me 6-05: to «726s |. occ aees soe eee access sae <a 
POUCH Kore AUG AITLOTS, ons} ennsle= wc oncdetenleeeabe sdemaccees <<a 
MUQPOMET cies bonis cn ed an cis wim Peeremeceresenaasl(esececeactnccveas|scaceenessescene $8 47 eee w ent eeee 
OTT Secs va awsanlastconetnecssucebisnsadnosdlnescailauetnheu acu $ 57 8x 
SVIMGHOOCNOMNDCMINGS. csinialicnees mans oes y wenlecn chindeueatte cml an acales hecntnne 1:94 eee osama 
DeUIRePLODer Im MELOUBCCO LOL) | a cincnnic ans was corte cuwwkuecantencs| Seneuusdaal Tee $0 73 to 1 45 |. consume 

machines. 
MOSCA Me OP CUSCS ste oes nohkl reser x nene ns vairslenns heboeketantiiaceed rats nee 97 to 36 \$0 60 to 149 
Half-timers. ..... Pisahwessoalvnle bi aneves ss nextasakenh sek apadeetsbwanedes Conn eccceudecuemal) ann 


Hours of work variable—about 56 per week. In Boston wages vary from 48 cents to $16.94 week ye 
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PAPER MAKING. 





Occupation. Kent. Keighley. _ Durhem. Glossop. | Manchester, 





Skilled workmen ............. $4 84 to $6 29 $6 
BRUOTORA (a ach enekcus pawbeces 3 63 to’"4°35 


0 

41 4 59 S$ SG ites as teente 
Sy OMG ices c cwbuscs hbe sehen we 169 to 3 14 26 
29 
g 


MOUNE PEFSUNE......2..--0.4.. 96 to 3 38 | $1 81 to 
OE IN Ds a a 48 to 
PAD MOD 222. - eww se ene e ne cen ele ewww cee we eee semen emcee tne teens cee n scene 
GON Wires ela ce cle ose s ans [ner malt ann side cme |secene ween atinmn|cawnanccccnscnes|sacwatencene 
Rag-sorters, WOMEN. ......-- 22). -nnn- een ene nn nen cee ene | eee ence ene leceeeennnnns 
Paper-SOrterS, WOME... 2.222.) ee een e cnn nn cn ns neem ne cen nae wee leew mee meee wee lanncne cencne 
ete es ele el | ee hse blob ot oho |soeens tonestaess|sneecacasisat 
ne ee See ois sineles= nine ls aie a] FA Seles sine a sone oe loweenecanennuwarlseccueredese 
Machine, DOyS...2 22 .cen ne enn lennsccnnvabenaneioces rime een asnaea|enaneacnceascedolncuenecennce 
HRAE-CNFINGETS .. 2... cocsncace DEeEeeMasineraisin> ln rerccucvencn dnc|dunasieneddant sas|sOrniacdscacse 
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PAPER STAINING. 




















Occupation. Metropolis. Lancashire. 
eee PENVGRE DIPCO+WOPK 25. -).--c56- os.c-5- cscs cesces censcecccnus $4 80 to $6 00 j....-....... 
ED SOU ERE ED cate ets rises a 655.565 c nas sede ccc cceennecncens 7°20 to. 7 02 I oa 
ee egal ot cece 565 cise cede se cape ce uence baceae 7.20 to 7:92 {het eke eee 
Boys ..----- ERE UE Vet oe aah © biipia SieW dain sode'ah sone cece nn ennece 1 20 $1 20 
ee ee es acess nomics pecs Sano ois 5 o6 i eae esc ecclas's|oneetwwcenbese ds 2 40 
Laborers. .--- ee Eee ec eeeicisonmiscccy nme sccehaciecsncencne se NEA EA Bra ctyeeete 3 84 

BOOK-BINDING. 
Occupation. : Metropolis. 
I WS oe nie pa ecw cn cone nnaccnngthecennscceucsccornnes $9 68 
eS Fe ok ao we mecv cece ncstcccrsnccecenesosces 8 TL 
eis nihanke ream sees wier a sielsauwnsmpnnudeccecccctccesesece 7 74 
Blocker, first class,........: oahigh age ae AE ASR ies k id aa i A 774 
eo Lut ca olnunpesietccigenvapiee dé Mebaredasenuicwaes 7 26 
OTT ino a cid acai sinnaiomdarevanncasesdaccvcwanescasceceduvcns $2 90 to 4 84 
I IVERIMT S OOTI 5 5. nic nivwin ss anavosannancesanaccmcamecevessanaeuadn'ent 242 to 3 87 
PR OS OME ee le nin c's cen anc tmeceriwseceesecne Pee inte wine nincie coke vine teenie 2 66 to 3 39 
: ENVELOPE MAKING. 
De ar 
Occupation. Metropolis, 

a 
ees TL oreo sand ska de ace cenwogedethularsvsevatcacscce big $6 05 to $9 20 
can caged cnkaasicccnn ance manensacnasnacasenhensconsh ens 242to 484 
IAN OIICU A.W. tos cet os-aeccnscve=sescceas sdeccconencctsensens 181 to 3 63 
Envelope-stampers, Color, women and youths......... 02. cccce cen cceeeccenecencvecesess 290 to 678 
Ee acc, Sia wie n'a uimiainisin win'sim vm'n'n Gin pwible ab enaecgaesscacsscnsvsgauhnes 1 81 to? 5 32 
A SAD OS Sn, Ue ch whe cis nee vis g'dnie ce wes be cus to wo pias dee vaceucialiaete's 121 to 3 63 
Bnvyelope, black borderersyomoen and girls .......0..0cecccnccseccne ccncccecccccccecccce: 121 to 7 26 


With few exceptions, allrsons employed in this trade are paid piece-work, which renders it impossible 
to give more than aN 4pPp''mation of the wages, as so much depends upon the ability and experience of - 
the persons employed. Thours of work are, 1s a rule, from 9 a. m. to 7 p. m., with intervals of one hour 
for dinner and half an hour: tea, : : 


TYPE FOUNDING. 





Occupation. Metropolis. 
— a 
ee Coe ee Oe Sst c ta will anicads $6 77 to $7 98 
cae a hemes RSS Ces ee ot Ft cuanmee shar cutbecwscanceaenuc 435 to 5 80 
EE cans baer e OUST Sales. a. dn crelnin du widic's Cd Me abalewd n't duidelcceecaducaeuadnca 7 98 
EM bansanser SS5F20. 0, Wy wank cdeWakods sanpbalebap eden senensansensananens 121 to 2 42 


TE.—Average about 58 hours per week, 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 

Weekly wages. 
Es wer Si aS Ss ow cin me nieddcneuanncucebusecvecss sdtunuaceuanasecsescecs= £9 68 
Pressmen..... 282A See Ie Sara siete Wed ute cnn oe ie bn cing a da dine nails aaa vices vbusendeudacedde 8 22 
aM OW Eas Sav cosh ewer on vacnanccctocswinccacccaecccnensccaseccan saanuesecsssce 9 68 
B0FH iecke.« UNMIS TOC eo G to occ see ewedaccevucastecssclvecdsa dca sets tants Sesiheumuuapese 145 

TANNING AND CURRYING. 
Occupation. Metropolis. Remarks. 
ED Sas caGnlde ciwe tn uadaacdssaseccnedncceeuerscnatecnedus $9 12 |) 
EOE ei enaiaes Wis acacesssascaaucscusaee qoeaveuscacs cca: 8 88 [ 
Re I Sena haste cacass ooas-owscchessaecsascecceccancccccen as 7 92 Piece-work. 
Enameliers and japanners ........... Sccadsccctuscacuccuauccaceucasesvesen ume 7 68 
Provo and sentner damIspers ANG Cyers.-- 25. .<2. 0.2 cce ncn cae twee cc cceececcscns 5 52 |) ‘ 
PPADNGTS ..n6sm00e= ay ee mete aa ae gia oooh bee oneness aeadar ptecroe 5 52 |] 
Tanners’ boys..... awe pp'e eaasa'~ aaa ss =n GClASSooe | OS OREO IOEE COD LOO OER 2 64 || 
PIBOMB ete nas abv<a deneasces EEE oe rears cvndadcauces casa sk cce'ss owes ass 5 04 || 
PD OOTHY DOV Atrcs wes cast ceetavawes al rathreltaia iain. nin) ajamien mya nines ne ain 9/a 3 36 | | 
hat GS kia Serer peenen Siete etter teem aie isels'd'p alsia'sciaa's's\s's'ecs'a'a'w win's'e 5 ibe | 
i eee Les aco aaanusst een dese tevecektrcdiscusveddawdccous 2 
iootian ipavesrs ee tee taanecucccnnenss 5 76 |¢ Day-work. 
ee OM Mae awe fanien(scia cis vwiaiss anaicsssaqcaenss aacncesenc caus 2 88 
Women employed in sewing skins ...........2-sse00-e00e moan sae gaa tatreaaie 2 52 
Warehouse and stable men............. Der eee aabe ass aascdacscwecacoccseus 5 28 
By MIGBONSH I MIAO DOVH. cccccsceseccccscecccccacscsse Are ODE SOCK 1.92 
De DIS OML 1 LODHITR, COCs ccc sosccsscscscaccccssaqesacecaqccccdeccs 7 44 |) 
ROPE-MAKING. 
Occupation. Metropolis. | Manchester. 
nn OA NRSC OEE TIOCCOOE DEC DOE DOEE OE CEP EEE CEE EEEEEE $6 53 $5 57 
Twine-spinners, men..... ee eae aa aa bia nos dasecescenadanecessas 7: 26. Roeens asp Sa een aad 
IE eee ean nies sisce oo adele sceta-sesdasss Ckcedecudaskeses 121 77 
SERA AMU cena adeeacke eas tiacd cc dwecnesccceecesascescancaacceaes Bk) AA ISAPE er accor oc 
Machine-spinners, boys...... SiG COC SCAG OES ADE EE ISR COC er OE EL EEE 2:18) |2o Mas cone tee 
EER TT GERIOMINION eon aiclnp ccc csc scecars ces ccencescecesercesvanees L600 a cesmce sarees 
sopemakers, (by aid of machinery, ) Men... .......02 ccconwcccccnccccscnces iusteulasipane namie se aes 
Rope-makers, (by aid of machinery,) lads 5 to 15 years..........---.--..--4. 242) |e cawsonce Spode 
Sepak a Peter wate Seo sus ames seta usis ase nc sesso 4°84" | Selec oe Soewecee 
NOTE aon nip “ALS RIAA CEASA NOR Et bo PRIETO ICRI Le oe eae eta eiene 
ee rc aawnisau nce ecceadsaciduccuaawadecdacuacuce Di 32) leswan aa cet omcetee 
Engine-driver........... ee erst walpinictcrainiaiula.ca alacwaesleaiaaieiad= aad kang'aig G78 | Seid otg de ccc deere 
eS REE aware sine ccowwsscccncaccesconneccasasananaacenns 629.1 see te see ae 
Carpenter ........... ~ EP eee a sa Ra wialgimi aici pis aya aisnais aaah ana s\auwanaees D Bla lace he cigs wee ie 
REED AND HEALD MAKING, ETC. 
Occupaticn. Manchester. 
te. ca wcccccciccd edie bcames aclclesn'saewdde conscecieaasces $7 26 
ESE SRIQ) (2 ros cs ales sci hs owls s'sc-c'sa awlobcenes cece sc'as sacs ceceee es 1 45 
Se ME Rane a aaacccccess--daudentnesccumcaunendecccsucce cacucede 2.90 
ao oe nn od acaaman taancansecatd cca nececace set nee ae iene 1 45 
INDIA-RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 
Occupation, Metropolis, Manchester. 
MEM IAaH A. SoC... cleceahantcendccecdpecechenceveeene $9 G8 to S14 SOT ca ewer aes 
Sica neers oo at thnntscoceccensccecs seen scsnieee 760 to: -+ 9-68.43 eosin eee 
meee workmen, class C.........ccecccesccacs SARE pach ponerse ror: 6 29 to 7 26) lo wancdnceenaaes 
re cs od Sk ac cmpuecese ee oc cnecee sa somes 5: 08' ta «G04 tt secccuse ease 
oer I ee. ceca accessddueseeanadeavesume> . eee a 87 to 464. Bh it ecco a Scene 
oe py nada oadnde buceen dueacacsosunssbecdcssvabaekuce 290i tow” BSS! lees cane sateen ee 
nn cn cncccccccacccccces EE Re ee as oa eee 145 to 242] $1 21 to $1 69 
os cabin dg nenvceb:snintnanascasseneaupacsaas 218to 4 36 290 to 3 39 
ee ee, SSS ane radneoutie este oes 145to 218 97 to 1 45 
Threaders, male...... Deuaekeacy uae ecauchawheradaiennecceke cau Seeeken pehltekben aan oaeeae 484 to 5 08 
SMT saabnc. cncce sconce cccce Picea ee aceiapancasatersebeluneh erin lineeakeswauds «--| 387 to 4 36 
tee soto nacupacede@scasadenes vans sunnen aes Saretp erreeay free 411 
Finishers, male ............. Sindee eit t. SAG diean cedath dais ddane lis nas shin ceeds wise 3 87 
Mechanical hands, male ........... Di eiens gaeakate beseaa insknwtun dae cdlconee phos cares 5 08 
en ssedveaccnelcesee Sa aaa aa 290 to 3 39 
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LUCIFER-MATCH-MAKING,. 
Occupation. Manchester. . Remarks. 

Chip-box RNA OLA se oen coe eae Ce Eee aan lniietws wieidine's ices ebes ne bane $0 64 | Half-timers, girls. 
SetiLp bOx MRK Os cece pass cece neace See lis She boc c ses ts <'s'o oawene meni 2 04 | Full-timers, femiles, 
MMC RDO SAMAK CUB <n ne stele wciee com metiais cine c.c'c'e 6c ace tcc oem ae cereeeee 2 46 Do. 
MPACHING=tr ANG: TLeTA Meme tiivibcls cine cle ce cisicecces ve nc wis os «=~ u aeeten 2 62 Do. 
Match-box fillers ............. Sete tee cidet wet vam ein ocean bom Splslmattat 1 94 Do. 
Wadd mands In Mintel CEPATUMENteconsinmc sot so ticcasceboasiascukwmmemas 64 | Half-timers, boys. 
Odd hands in MatchepartMent.. oo sey c ces ve pace seduce dcceutmupeee 60 | Half-timers, girls. 
ARG NANG UNVNATeMORPAMINON bet ccs ses svccs cue ace ese sv ciewd on eommene 1 94 | Full-timers, females. 
Oda hands sw MACH OSPar UCD bs scene sion sccersonuceorsus iveseweseeee 3 63 | Full-timers, males. 
Vite eV OSCR BUC WHSdO THOR CTE. cess Soca cmialaneccceec wes coc.cc sce sismnmee 2 38 | Full-timers,females. 
WAH REVOS Ge OC ERS TIC OT Ss aicicls wide ecb scindae'enesivcoecs roues a auaeen i 85 | Half-timers, boys. ° 
MATCH -CuoUUe RO OMA IOVER allo a.c\s'sinle wic'ele'thain'oiniw'a\cldia cle e\scees, 5 6 elem ne ame 1 69 | Full-timers, males, 
EEC UE OM a Cha anette ba els aia mn oem o\nicle's wwale slave's ub boae-c.u eames 4 36 Do, 
Ba Vav Ore aMOTEIN LCOCh INV ALC. cb eincs comes accipenctercune=semene esee 4 36 Do. 





NOTE.—The hours of work are 60 per week: 


FANCY-BOX-MAKING. 





Occupution. Metropolis. 
PRDOY COLOTOTS «coe cacn ne sone nesdunneeau'naeeees sec kau Oe ie Warm einen $2 90 
Watters, PICCO-WOPrK. wove cccccecace secch acs Gnwe wlets mise cacltte cise cua iietarcsate mietate alate atte ataaiatemme 9 68 
DCOLCTSWOVSE. ohicinwamnpie se cmcwes ce AEE Oe re eres eer soo cee cbocu coc dagencae 1 94 
Block end (case HANGS ~<c0ccdeccc ce cc bels cwemedeces seceas shins eplermante steree ates lee aera aiae ater 4 36 
Plsinwwork Sees. ssoe esse Swdwe we wees S ces lew ow eis < awtes wretiore ici ete heme ene te eee $2 66 to 2 90 


NOTE.—These are about the average wages for good hands all the year. 


CARTRIDGE-MAKING. 

















Occupation, Metropolis. 
SPOR OSM Y E1ETO,STTOIN 5 a o's ois lias! aye o'd'asherdmioretotnremib hin ami ciemiok akeueeines + uamiesih eee $4 36 to $6 53 
MUADONENA: DY=PieGG, FTO 6 oo CL ow eiwieie we Gem in ewiw etemrereneror sin mayan evel o/b /o1m.= ies ata ee 6 78 to 9 20 
Wrork-pirls: Dy time; from oo oa ashes waie meet ownim wiwinw ine /cierbini ais mele a elety etal ae eee cman 242to 290 
RMOEK-PIrls, Dy PICO, 1TOM . scree ecsleanccaaeccsceeknasicve ee eee sban coca aaie etn 194 to 4 60 
BRUSH-MAKING. 
Occupation. Leeds. Metropolis. 
PENS coo oclidda cds cde da Cor maud dad cee cou ce vowel dccwmewaniene ‘ae erceeele $F 26.ji 5 4 
ES TLAG ici. o.ctaigusns nse, 0 siatdhchdel ticles om nich abbots wil sre dain nly sine ies ie aie aha 6 05 $8 47 
REC PPE C Caice se wo waco na cape euirees Cacbuak hicleGen cable = eens fee cee 9 68 10 89 
BUAMIBIIOTS iain onic ccaclnc Lonuuie he'nane cha catia nE Meee athe bite niece cl clabteate ete eee © '78: [sa cis.cnte etal ain 
PSORGLE Sn cc piace = cle cee scene oe mee haan ie dinars Mew bale sae cia ance ae can wie 026 hase rare wrerchare } 
Apprentices......... ali < » Abe Wieia'e ob'p o's no enahe aminto einen ets nin. elm alc, s'n-</enih orate coe 2 18 joc ckensneede eee an 
FOMen....- aveh usvctsheranensndh on shGNneceny ommeas amiss b oielbae cee enn 218} $218to 4 36 
BLN tretaWiiktate yc do's daw ale tere iora brware om trate ate orere indole ana t clate o nominieteiarnie armas cael 97 1 69° 
RV Eaase sis nla inicln ot ainainin quiduls dn a oicihibinia cis'ee cic adiatwemie sate at Wack vc vs/<k oe seen 5 0) Pa oat Cae . 
x 
y, 
: 4 
¥ 
am 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
. ” 

AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES paid to persons employed in manufactures ond trades, and the 
hours of labor, in various towns and their neighborhoods, in the United Kingdom in 1872. 
Compiled from returns communicated to the statistical department of the board of trade by 
the council and secretaries of the several chambers of commerce, Jc. 


LINEN AND FLAX MANUFACTURE. 





BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 








| J 
ae 3. 
Occupation. « a = be 
o wm oO 
g a thy 
3 
| ag re 
SPINNING: 
SPER POUMINI, WOME cakes vc. ccc cece ce tet tc keen ccc svcaeeedens $0 24 to $0 32 10 
nn Ge EC Stee ee meeicse Shh scons osacasenesnsasesatsaceses'ees 25 to 32 10 
eee nits Coches cect cass coe Me ceccas cccenavss wae seamus *24 to 30 10 
TOUS ee Rae hema ss skis o Sodas ab anos sobs cdcc bases sacbwnes bows dele *60 to 84 10 
ee ee SERRA e als Caikam seuaa soc et occas sec cesceceee ecckbe ate eee I 21 Ww 
eT et elo eieinin se celsn eis ome pain wonneacce ssn sens cic nsins sean 1 45 to 1 69 10 
ee eee eee cee ae ence acs sche cc cc cee ann sinsensdavecaenanass 24 to 28 10 
WEAVING: 
ee eee Saat cls vac in ccc a ao cic'e's sic sous nn visale'sls bien ansto acaees *24 to 36 10 
i ee eee eee ialcle nie ie iain x <'nj0 a <.o/nawiem see. 0. nme wriciviainn ccs aicccineans *30 to 42 1U: 
ec eel ae oa ain w/o pi nin wow cin « ciaiaie alc'eimex 2s amano nin > *36 to 48 10 
ee eee ele cicccicunecccbcleGesscsaschaseusvesceseucscceus 145 to 1 69 10 
IN BLEACH-FIELDS: 
PMO tpiccsence ieteiele Gilets Weinie wie ula nino 'eisia a Goeareatel dae scl sca d wialwiaewlaere disic cals e sel ae 10 
ere sie tlnrd oa okie act ee aad als oh cia'd ben ce clagn Wed te cen aee succns 28 10 
Lads and boys .--.------------- jes 0 AE SAR HES SSS AS ACHE SHES SEAS StCH AE 16 to 28 10 
DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Per week. 
SPINNING: 
Preparers for spinning, women............ccccrecene sacee Salddnidwan sid tals wareiale $1 45 to $2 42 69 
aT ope Ornate 1ACS ANG DOYS... 0c cc ccce wc cus we ccecae sanuesrancune> 1.31, tom Legs 60 
EIGER NAMNOUM Gi as Ualaict sw dn Saas ce yadcccsesscue += Velncts da acim alaman se alan pico 193 to 3 39 60 
RMIMIOER US west oe san uernne pencec- cones Pxenn weitanaus 60 nnie vice mnlanain oiuisialy 72 to 1 45 60 
i eee naa nigsisisncic cists sSceccseconetescuntaesiaaastiaasasiaitic 2.05,to, 2.90 60 
CIRM NEES CCUN on cies as(tccaas scaciecinacacecendnasnce sie sha cislisiarhc set etah -1 93 to $39 60 
EM eC es cane at cas ncaccs.csschclcsactsmecakece oniaeatianac ce beat 96 to 1-2) 60 
ee ere ses oc ef ucess ssc ancaccasacnccun ced cen caenacecep ne 4 e@4 60 
Hacklers, women .........-..--- amas ss Rianne napa cate awe cs es meets 1.5%: toy, 2) 54 60 
MESES OT aetna claire 'n nino sclera c's Vaiss osaweslsc.cichds seiv\sinn ea ols nin wae 96 to 1 &7 60: 
IEEE is tinct a pc'clcesnc sce cace ses ccc cacgcec tcasvecuadscmecuneus 436 to 7 26 60: 
Warehousemen ..... SRC Ge er clea) elamierainine tise ein a'c sie aaa sit sia alata siche n'a os iaitla Sta oe 3 39 to 6 05 60 
A le eR tonne ec oe hin ss cc's cir onc ete ono c00 bce 6 ches teu gaat tna 5 7D to \.8 17 60 
BUTTE TICH 5. oo ccotcs' su cnco ns Maal cag culsess ak acc n siveisin wave cists atlas ma eae 290 to 411i 60 
WEAVING: 
Winders, women ......... pee mine mates asia ata slo ass welcuwis vee nx cx eisisin © aarti Sine 169 to 3 63 60 
Le i NS 35 ge gl a gl le i a te pe ae Asie @ nis Cie a mines 96.toj 2 21 60 
eno. rite ns ne cnet ncsrs sas cerns deecs Seed occ e acl ue eee 484 to 6 05 60 
Warpers, women.:......... cena werner san war ee sacra aids ann «niacin ce cetera 218 to 395 60 
ER OVE Save te crss ts csas secre sans sere nss see cconcsauieees ote 109 to 197 60 
Weavers, women.......... boemsricO ADCS RENEE SASMANE Hee Eien ig Sia at He a 2 1 93 to 1 87 69 
Rr oot are oclo ce os cp c ks.s nwo aioe alse Ae Ohic we bse ae 6 05 to 817 60 
Assistant overseers, men......... see ermine ater tatbiaiecgs at rigtay ua micat's int ainielatens Riaoatarate taht 4 84 to 6 05 60 
t 
| Per day. 
IN BLEACH-FIELDS: 
36 10 
ior etets sere ccetesar scent sansecs cx ac cnlt are scacsc abe ee ; *72 to 96 10 
24 to 12 10 
ee eS cet onc imcsnvia cca tecn exh aired eeree ease seadd ok ; *24 to a foe 
ee oe ease cub reaudawsdubaronetewnva skied nce hate 24 to 8 10 
Seis rs 5.» Se he Pies ac lewmanign am soie vwie aiioiw eae WVGCEUE GbE SESS ans 24 to 30 10 


ENE A Or oa a eNO 
: * For piece-work, 
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JUTE MANUFACTURE. 


DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. . 









3 h 
to. ae 
@ ad G ad 
ES = 
Occupation. aS oF 
The nM 
= & ay 
1 ° 
r i x 
SPINNING: 
Preparers for spinning, women.......... gonad ca nana a oa « sawn bee scawha’ $2 00 to $2 18 60 
IPTepHurersaonspimning, 1A08) and DOYS -o 66-5. once c cas seneuecesapiaseeeaee : 60 
PINGS AWOMON ecco ce secs secd veceececuecubescunuascesdeveunMs aeuwas nea 212 to 2 24 60 
UMMC AIAGs BUG -DOYA ec ansesccn scllasictcasetececwcces sou dn wan cen setae ae 1 39 60 
BPinnersy PPA Toss sue csc cmace ce aw Pet Arca See pans nla paste o sce pueivecensieac 1 39 60 
Twisters, women...... iets win pia miata (aie Alcielataimicits die ier stale aiepiaietorae ovedaalyeh meets 2 24 60 
OCLOLEAWOMOM scmicciacele hs swe’ wh iced elee te tae aiveee aman term ox harass 2 54 69 
PTACKIOLS) MON wcarsciecs occ suemusis in ante d ate Waist drole a anatele mia al wielpia wetness ata 3 51 60 
PIaGKiers, JAGH ANG DOVE wee s'sac vam cee meses dcuancosuces a sled ude paate apes 1 69 60 
DECHaIICH, MOM wate atecatcede duces se ciceaaecncmes acces eiaaoica evans a's aati 5 81 57 
NVGLOROUBOMECNA. co umieccccecscateedscadectanawccen eis cmacemn a wmeaee emneeee 5 32 69 
PVEVIODKErs ANON .ccticwlitadete ere caccGccscuaed cewmady cal ain am cle sata e@amerens 5 81 to 7 26 60 
Laborers, men ......... Se uOOCIE Slee ccm ceca ea aeae Jeter Bigeye: 4 36 60 
WEAVING: 
NVIMUOLSNWOMOM .ccneelsaucan deccuwscucecerdoceccsas oe seusccabeaccusnucas ae 218 to 3 39 
WVALDOES, (WOON apalsesiowictecicccerdcecdecnccdacoswadwemaduaSamn wee anemalte waar 3 15 
IBGRIMNGCT SIMON. «oc cccbico asic aveess cou uc nin'c dap otnw eve ce walka/ sala aimee easement ane 3 63 to 4 84 
NV GE VERS CNV ONICH wo canis wavs stelsso ecu cn ca SWacte cut tecs shemeaae vieuaiaha a ee Vxmw als 2. Ke ate ate 
OVerseers MON 6s centaec bast cob cisnaets Gecccccuccue canes acme waeaen wredsae 8 47 
ER ENtOrs MON oajeacct wasn cules ea ce suela e'sda cca ew dele slo cameieleraismasietnciaee 5 57 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE. 





DEWSBURY AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 








Occupation. 


Rates of wages 
per Week 
Hours of labor 


| 


PREPARING WOOLEN CLOTH, ETC: 


RV OG) eOrberd) MON 5... ots e scan eamn eck wes Suave vos vahaae es Kes meme een $6 29 
Ni oOol-scourers, ‘driers, We: ments cscevs eeasesstbadee cence ccc cctaeeeee wevex 4 36 
IDVOLS) MEM i ocs scene cece a swnns nan aa scene ene wadaaecwsiclncue'celwe sass eminem 5 08 
Dyers, foremen, men ........-- Veasncccenneaccecs < cwctnencncepscese sane amen 9 68 
Teazers' and willyors, Mensacsccdacscaacesccceesscs ween oon ewes saa naan ' 4 60 
Scribblers, foremen, men ..... Reiners tic coataasecuaaac ss dames Pe a cic 10 89 
scripblers, feéders; WOMOR Git. tccs- saccaaancucc vosccecdwast concn ss siscaoame 2 90 
IUD Perse «wdese asses tees seems sels wane es bale ole cnalale «(alo m0 ei ciain (ere en 9 68 
Slabbers; piocers; ladsiand boys/=ssc<c5s-<ce, sca snsceee ce cces seca seg eReeeee 218 
Condenser-niinders/ WOneRi coca ces cn ccec cle ese demcece ms suanenaweh nn eee 2 90 
DIMM IS AINON seine atlegicie a’ela a yim imia's aintelf nina ain Seep aan eneeee sean ceicans 5 a= em 7 26 
Spinners, piecers, lads and boys ..... ehoneeeet cena so asta sa's sawea oa siate roetat 2 18 
Spinners, foremen, men.......-.-.--- AO ORCS IE @ dace es en'cu «nie 9 68 
Warpers and beamers, men.......... ranean aenaas osaeen dtaccesseateneeneel ye . 5 08 
Wriarpers' and beamers, women i525 .ssecuscesuctnasce cncwe SEAS an eae ths 3 14 
enieTs (Las ANGDOVAssascanscseacenm curse se cawnsas eae e a oasenasoneananne 2 90 
WEAVING, ETC: - 
WMOMVDES INO! <sccaetpacseuaees bananncatanendgmenes en cniveu cn sedan awelels dee 4 84 
VIRAL WVOMOl dsc scuwnp i scaincancaab eae ceeecerus cad ate cance sen neaeeen aes 3 8&7 
BVGS Vers: 1AdS Eni DOYS. acesccsancascvaceangencnbaGpeaseccuce's eocuucl wan 3 87 
RIEU OLALFEIEIS ace aide sachs since ct van tanccemtenbeceees ele ais'cinxte staatan's ee 2 90 
Weavers, foremen or timers, men ........cecceccecccces «wana aie a awicie sie aan 8 47 
Knotters and sewers, women..... seas aeueeeeene ania ata te seater aie Pye 2 96 
vere OL0ON nce ca sacennncennuee Lava eh eat as ame ham aiein ean cate tae ee ceces 2 96 
NIU GEMI ATE i te ein ence enien ap wes Sau cud camen minsh hale ene aie aceite waco. hacen i 4 84 
WE lara OrOMel HINON vann one vecanccanwaecesvuies senaeeeewonkecaachoee aan aina 8 47 
MSRESGr) NGM cavinceearyadeswenuvessdscticcsataassabenavacadcesnoadsccQmeen 14 52 
DRESSING AND FINISHING WOOLEN CLOTH, ETC: 
Dressers or giggers, men........... mae nackte sane san euaemewens aaa cen 6 see 4 84 
Dressers or giggers, lads and boys............---00- wide da anankneece osabaeant 3 87 
(enters; MCOusgaeenseeecepeep re Speke ocneess ape teagnannyeadens benes Keen 5 57 
intern DMOLODORTE ANGIE cee vies sacies vase Saice x accuenareeaneeenbe APP RSE 4 84 
Cutters or croppers, lads and boys........cccvncnce cecce emia caneneatneadiaaa 2 42 
Cutters or Cropperd, WON. -ccayaradene evesuendgasvacese casecescuceh¥eures ¢ 2 42 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—Continued. 





. *. 
DEWSBURY AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued. 
& h 
. Sy Be 
ae m4 
e's ae 
Occupation. SF oF 
mM oy Us he 
$a 8 a 
iat q 
DRESSING AND FINISHING WOOLEN CLOTH, ETC.—Continued. 
Press-setters, men..... yabascsetswatccss «es Veeck tenes eb ven aee stunts these 5 $5 32 59 
See PALE EL MIOV A ewiocic wins nb s\s'is sanewe cons sa cs oa sinescuccnecmose Ai 3 87 59 
nin se eaten te. rs a sct cate te cscs ces ccecscree sccannan cans ae 2 66 60 
Be IGIE ais Cee sbiculc cccick’s was a n'ede ues sane a> Seti Ee iabraviateee wed 9 68 60 
LINGO VUE erat aena te oe aio eae enh a soe coueceusvsaccune 2 42 60 
Brushers, men ...... pie cece Cenc Sttee see eesti ture et oe eer ce oe sce meee D 32 60 
, GWENT ET can. CULC lt LLG. cst cs tt ss ease s'svbesscc>s ces cece 3 39 60: 
Ve OD, 2 ee PAG chieas iG uicklabs bese wcisenene ute 8 47 60+ 
Pam HOO VEU eee ets ck thts se ssc tet tect tebttesbcateuetcaovons 3 63 60 
Mechanics, Met). ..5.5.65.' ie eR OEE ee oro be es cube tales oueenea sme buoe se 7 02 60: 
rem eee ee ee beats Le ts tcc ce e's ne oboe ss se we mene een cece ee 484 60: 
i MME E RE URALLECECEEE TELE bic usc ct sc cc~cecccccvcocecccoccnonbecs 5 32 60. 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 





SHEFFIELD AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Rates of wages 
per week 

Hours of labor 
per week 








SSS 


IRON-FOUNDERS, ETC.: 


Neen nn eee kaawcmasreneramsahscune $7 74 to $8 231 50 to 574. 
See RUSTON Neicin icc cca cine cueemacansicnninnnesecnearereccesans 2 42 60 
ees cena vicmaccassemanaancanenamsdanaseaes 5 32 to 6 78) 58% to 60 
Se TEE ICME EIEN cniciaiscimc nino nasnccccccemscercesnuesvcercecscn ns 5 32 to 12 10} 50 to &84 
Grinders and glaziers, lads and boys ..... Dateien siete nieisie SESS EISOHHHE PAARE 2 42 50 
Pattern-makers, men.....---.-.-ce0e arteniiea Da dauacincacKe cn ke wale aoe see 726 to 968] 584 to 60 
TERR MERC DOYS). 505-0-ccseme cocnecconscncecs scocccsecnce 1 45 60 
eee Ee MEGINUIT TE, INOD, <Woc co nomsecnccennncvncasccemenmce ms senans 4 36 5et 
Tee ene ee ne cane eaemacanacnanes mnecancmeacesne- 6 78 Set 
ee ET ole co noes ver eerconccenecnn Fa ents RRR ened palals 726 to 774] 58% to 60 
TT icc ccecabascnececceoneuanaccacesencancessce: 1 45 60 
IAT oo oneniclec maven curcecennvaceescensanencances 460 to 581) 584 to 60 
Engine-fitters and turners, men....... ee Seite aaateak aw oeen 7 26 584. 
nce ca pecpecsousmesstasanmocateannces 7 26} 5s to 60 
en paaeeaasanenaannsasenemanasaca = 7 26 584 
een pene nteraccedconnnqedaguaenaqnwaces 7 74 584 
 eccs - ncliascnccaeseenc ie cigastak kena nemeaice racaa eee ais 6 29 584 
DIE ced, cer corcceuescance A RASHES eee eE 7 26 58$ 
TT ee se el. A eee daceuceeccasapeatenevapavenss 4 36 58t- 
ee ne So novipppabesavseedcescvevececces 8 23 584 
Strikers, men..... Se eee a oe ee eee tala nisanuncaaammne 4 60 Ses 
ITO Soe acccasecccccasecraccsseece Sriene tates 5 81 584 
ree. ees re ee nn. en caccace soanecenes 6 29 584 
CLO Os. o cinnan serene snkechruxnerssea> ee decesacgeunene ss: 7 26 584 
tee co, Sees cee Copa c's negae pexrars ah esxmenmnnn ce 7 74 58 
ee ia casaceusurer scamonee BE a2 4 84 58 
OE) ateiers aibhiataarwtew bis oes ca LUA wile use ae eeemen ee 5 08 584+ 
ee i is eau duwepadscaeeahewanoe wes 81 cts. per day. 584 
Laborers, men.......-. TS ERE PEPE OSs ee ET ae ae i eo A 4 36 | 574 to 58% 
FILE-MAKERS: : 
Porgers of files, 12 inches and upward, men.......- tie bie acai Maa Se 6 8 71to 920} 48 to 56 
gs IL Se HARI i ci ST ER 5 AE SER eee Sr goes ae ee 726to 887} 48 to 56 
meme Mies under 12 inches, MeN .. .ccenccccccenssnnrcocescnvarsccces 6 05to 8 47| 50 to 60 
see. tees. ha ties hekinnne na naemegasauddause= 8 71 to 14 64| 50 to 60 
Grinders, lads and boys............-++-+e- Ain becschtiat wah eesten swage 5 32 | 50 to 60 
5 Gc eedudcab eibeabaceosedeue 484to 581] 50 to 60 
eh en te sn ces ann ae Gnertausneitest 296to 363] 50 to 60 
SUTPmOTe. POINON ..-. sceleccosecere EPL Gites RAR a UR co ld ln lay Aopen . 218to 3 63]{ 50 to 60 
EN ccd avcencbtgeerccecestes Scie te rite hae cpl ie Pee A ;| 169to 296 | 50 to 60 
TE ois leg RI i i A ea ae aa pene ei ne 6 53to 774] 50 to 60: 
ESS ES: SE ee er eee ee ee) 218! 50 to 60: 
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IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE—Continued. 


SHEFFIELD AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued. 





Occupation. 


HORSE-NAIL MAKERS: 
Horse-nail makers (forgers) by machinery, men..........---.-eeeceeennee 
RAZOR-MAKERS ;: 
ROMS CUCL tects ewccdcaneesiccokescacace ccecee be wd eae aaa A6ack 
EPOU MOMS UCU GILS sala dialed ans ss 6 do aes wainiale aiciians ~ome/sicimale aoe's'eta a, cnc glee 
PETIEVSCYH, IO Sot ale hath ale'dyciaiae vbw acre tem Wale ad Qve.cice dinwiainiaeje'aia eoela a ant aimaate 
PS GRE RTE TWN OML ctatancteltioiwis wictwie! «aiken /chataiuigl'aralaliaie wala mies eee it-ate hea/e)9in Siete aa SAC 
Wheiters, men ' 
SAW-MAKERS : 
IMG ICGLS FIMCll aio civleiss 6 scisiels clacslsicl'svicmicviclecccecececcesesasqncmaaenumnee 
RTINGOLA ANON ii poke nehoas sey cs etacedwncc ces ere ve rhc «ee sep aat tae Ee 
PIANCeIAK OTA INCHUs btacnatencuecceesc enswcecesceseac en btieenlaee ap Rises 
SCISSOR-MAKERS: 
HORS OLS SEROU tslcccccs sa a'sictak eacina\s'bie hase .c ue s'e ss \nty sso © ain eine cnet e ate neem 
EtIOOTS MIMON recmaamicwel we kien edwewre adds eenseeeewat ieee serene ee etee 
COPS, CIACA ANCL DONS) sain Sind itiroicnurcmein/a/ene cbc eo asian Stole eee Sues lee ete 
ECIRGT AY ANOTI eo Uie'e eyb ou alee o aoe Siew euelarwinierd's! Siam iba aie ale. ncetolels marae icp aie 
EMSrs, MON, MAdS,-ANG DOYSie cae crccccacusdewesvcesrapwunsm en een En Ema 
INNA VINO sess sa wce serie esos sa secaete screws sam eea me STIL II: 
DEST GRRETS, VW OTROLD (suite a mo \aperis paren tea lic'ts coil ninie sysctl ooh ln a 
ASUTHIA CTS CVV OMG oa enidecin ac acicict cm ccieeces esse cucsovauesnwanoten namuntten 
SPRING-KNIFE MAKERS: 
GTINGeNs, WOESt WOLK, MCN Je ac aac vpisice «os cinin. ome 6 cele maine ae ae pesceees 
HOT gers: Dest WwOtk, MOM Uses cule’: cence dence so teeters te bie See pee neaeee 
Outliers WDOSPAV DEK, Welle. occle cco cc's oewelcsc aa cincemee “5 cintctoen'o atetel ere eee eet 
Scale and spring makers, best work, men............----000> gave ees eae 
TABLE-KNIFE MAKERS: 
MMT Ore ATO teu acic «<b dieiaa vse awiew sale a cope esis clem ee ee sats ada e came ae meats 
DEVIRGUS HNON sc sis as wie sls us sis 6 Karam cwblealte ccc cels es cies isastel ae nn 
GPINGOrSIMON. a oaceienashccie ss 60a dances dices tacmae ata se eiteneeen ee 
ETSI LOLS NON vance cecoic ceictenc'cccaveebaetenceet bases ence eete chee 
STOVE-GRATE FITTERS AND FENDER-MAKERS: 
BTOMOrS IMO. ae Ee See oS ucimaiaa wAdealete wre ete ww utes ieieyaisie beste slarne eee 
Molders, RECS AN, DOV Be asa sae nc es ou /holeiasipiortote olen =e telois level ainiel stele teen 
REC COTE 4 TOOTING 5 Shs siete Src eie'o ridiwinte’ uie'eialielaaieereela\erarafaieieie’ a tetein eles (eisie ve ae te aeaaanenmnn 
ER CHens, PAO Shan GID OY Hes cc wicmin wish eu Wie, shore eictele'elainin/avetetateratoteiage ate ate sateen 
TIN DBMS AAN GD s',6'c nic maine heiatieretelereteieietafatiars C aiere tat eisleretwrm/arein win diane Setatets eae 
Grinders; lads and DOYS <2 .cc<cescccns esetwrcaviawecesmascuncwslsisnmnianenee 
STEEL-MAKING : 


NI GISOI Coe ss cut Bei Aina tuk uioalcleiplefom m mioin ete mlarsinte’e aibielalemeieisiateie icon ne lceietneee 


HOmse Mal ane tiltercet ce ome ceciniedwaicwinaisleelagtiaiale wivieie‘ainie/e &\whais(mmiasabal iain 
FROG TOMER oe SICA wie aie nteriws ay ior ord rere 'ah crestor Grell ecta cegiakeetel yk eet en 
TSDC TUPNACOLID EN ccm nie lee atretrla pide bre ois ie teid tat iota oven Grea miata Dott ainafaleotene tea micniats 
Sheet roller s:2..ul: Se ae ehaetaretieta rahe ssh srepoe ened cl ea he: en gsc esto scar heen ea 
Sheat- ra rnach Nan sae teicew eae oc estes decimals wil aleln oaiw Gaasiaa eaateeeae caer 
BING ATIVOT tae a hsio a aie dite wis steer ctererarales'aid wreqaiaikyaheaib iar cMiaiGh et ea orm ore asini yam wea el a 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Rates of wages 
per week 


2 42to 3 63 
6 05to 8 47 
1 69to 3.15 
1 69to 2 90 
7 6to 871 
7 26 
4 36to 7 26 
6 53 
8 71 
6 17 
5 81 
5 81 
8 23 
2 90 
7 26 
2 42 
12 10 
2 90 


7 26to 8 47 
4 60 


8 23 to 24 20 
6 78to 8 47 
4 60to 5 33 
8 71 
10 16 
5 08 
9 68 
7 26 
9 68 
9 68 
4 36 
1 94to 4 36 















Hours of labor 
per week 























Per day. 


Per ton. 

PUDDLING: 

PIPHORUESLGS sede cco cScccce dcedccdsddsacdesddedeadaessetedccecsa eee $3 15 

TIO DEUURUG sna nens colada sass saehS ese cee teeee Sduceses, Aeseesa OS. ieee 2 30 

PA VELAROILAUG SA coos A oo c.cn 'ew'n's a's's w'o'v vin e'e's'e'slolbles wee relwlalblw'alVseiw alu olsen 2 60 
PLATE-ROLLING : 

TOMO cae se c'e'n = ened cakoas cadead $2ac Sake eneena aR Rt en aba coh ys baneeene *$1 09to 1 57 

PICHL Sava seen aes cna ste deees as ceduwe dad ducledtkueadnees <cecseuss es deemee "67-40" *OG7 

ODATRUGaectekeaaceeanwsessadceekocs tes cseeee ae Amaeaadestednaaek a « aeaee #33 

RUONUU OC near eens cd ane Sh as wulcucauaaddud aie Sarin dcivccvaans «tenes 67 to 84 


* Extras are paid on these prices for best qualities. 
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Occupation. 


AVERAGE WAGES OF OPERATIVES. 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE—Continued. 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued. 








TRON-FOUNDERS, ETC.: 


Cutting down 


Se ee ere eee ee ee) 


a iy Ba RRL TL Ss PR 
eee ae ae Oa aint bicdaaceccacecdanscticnadcseacnatdaseass 


Pattern-makers 


ee ee ee 


ee ee Re eee gc ara cence ces cn aescencvapepeeacacsesancuces 


Boiler-makers 


pe re eRe Gals sain sak ce ss'c ss soci ess cactcneeneetasestowes 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 
Bnugine-fitters and turners 


ee ee ee ee i i ee ee 


Pe Re ER ace tien igin owe hin huiede ics i ob'sis b> es oa affect areies aint Wieial Sita Win) * Sinan 
ee nd cm chin eam ne.dnanagesnapnaqes stanececes 
es aide od anas elacauncs close waeagacnasccacucs 


pe ee ERIC chess Mero cc cccceewuanees Ped aaa fhe ek Cao 
ee tte abate eis nila cielel = o's os cies aic.oc oyu cweniecwocveacsecntcos 
ee ees co cnn escssscclaosccccsccscucccacanesawaucacccnar 
ee on acu a tacichivacnncisccaceaclesaucswteccnscceeds 


IRON-FOUNDERS, ETC.: 
Iron-moiders, men 
Iron-molders, lads and boys 


DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


ee ey 


i ee 


SS eS 2 ieee hee crac wala ae gsc ate aa Se sim's'es ca 
IO eee ene wade qunensmacecaaceaseenacemaaueaenceaa pa 4S 


Blacksmiths, men 
Engine-fitters and turners, men 
Enginesitters and turners, lads and boys 
Boiler-makers, men 
Boiler-makers, lads and boys 
Engineers, men 
Engineers, lads and boys . 


Planers, men 


Planers, lads and boys 


eee ee ee ee 
eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
SOR ORO CRREE COEEROEEEE EEE EET SEsE ees 


eee re eee ww ett EERE ET EOE BETH E EEE E Eee 


MSIL win clniciscinencecan\snacsersucncs SPEC BOGOSBOB AC OADE eR DORRP EE 


Turners, lads and boys 
Screwers, men 
Finishers, men 
Finishers, lads and boys 


Se ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


ee na ccmnascavadcapacmaensenaoadesnacendcnane 


Strikers, men 


ee ee eee ee eee eee eee re ee 


aa in atin xin aint sini mi ow elias) sain a (9 wia'e, wie Gini wim alas wine wimla caida 
Ets nc on n'a u a'n'n cose bc aeinc nlc walca was bu eae wae vue bieleigawa 
ee cl cw svccnactseavdccedcscuscauvouacase See caren te mee 
EE. (cit vae soe anne riadn cen tesiinee Leechs vacunale accent. 
Me toes. eek stries cm bd del a sivee old Se cauidcadece sp endwnse aenices 
SS Se a ose cat aa Heinle a naw aw a/4.m emlaimelanels mieela 


Laborers, men 
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$€0 68 to $1 09 10 
50 to 93 10 
32 10 
Per day. 

SUelasiciee ses a 
LASHiecceee 
190s ihe see 

QSy hocks cea 

$0 9% to. Ja Bla lebtanaet 
68:10! Lato areites aerer 
OF) ton Neh ler cece 
zhao oes 

Wed Sitreti sours 

97 to: Je Obs oo ee 
97. to, IMSTeee seca 
80. bist 

LOrto {24 tye eee 
SOT ae wate 

£0} 0G feteormeremre 


Per week. 
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Ag LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


SHIP-BUILDING, (OF IRON.) 











NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
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SHIP-BUILDERS: 





§ 
WMONEGDER Mobb sco clewredavvccedvecsunresdp ace cwcuaet sseene uw tne $1 21 10 | 
Oh ie aes jseeed oe dets adedeeteberwsedesnal samwee coins enenenne $1 05 to 1 09 10 
LCHIDDOL NESE degt on aticican am cedars cee bced sles cae socens han siie ainsnume seem eneee 73 to 81 10 
RLV CUGLS Wiclcalc Sen onc biseee wer eemectbetinwsb coh cee web ew rrp snes mS hemee Se ee a tan 10 
PUEOUH cos ce cdeccdabvcstdcsdaserdendasduaarasacesssduduws'edueineemnnaa 65 to 1 33 10 
RI KOFS fone ew tcc nb rece wioieicwpe blue ele ainarmnep ns .s avm om e\dura acters ote ane 97 10 
WEEDCRLOIB,\c-cabratesssocsvVesdun'e Scvescscdasedubseessucusaaneee seu ap nemen 113 to1 17 10 
PICIPSL Nee aacldchsccedaescdsaddes adda hea s clay can's oa demain ele e ane 65 to 97 * 10 
STS sock Soke se cossavadncdasdens senna cava tue uma vic dues eee ewe mee ee meeneee 97 to 1 17 10 
VOMEIS ANG CATVETH. cuciscccsccdsvsascbdecscivdsrdescosdsassmauda amma sal ame 1 09 to 1 21 10 
AUULCR Re ccisceis seiae waa Chdscadbsansrcassuaesdndsesbouas hae sense ane ae eea mae 73 to 1 13 10— 
Drillers! .2......« doesevacctess sabuneaepecwesks costen tina ht ehieasnnnr nnn 73 to 81 10 
DSQW.YOLE pileicsnn cinco enc wawciaaimidid'a,cis.sinja wie bua solemn oem aeons Gielen aa ee 1 09 10 | 
DETIMCTS. os awe enn ccuewewes Sieeduccacceedcusw ceadew eo on mala ake malate ea aera 52 to 77 10% 
BOYS onncccccnccccnnccececcseocescce Joe ae renersersoorsrosserewcre Corer cewwas 24 to 40 10 
HGADOMEIE ccccteescccnearsSbcveonoctnawesicduaaacnca sels sl dem wale ea amas amma 60 to 73 10 





¥ 
SHIP-BUILDERS, (IRON :) 

PIDGIN hB cee aenrcdetcceseceptsceceavanccehconencnses Senenwnnea nan —En $0 97 to $1 09 10 
SITCOM OMUO DOH ice scecieneraseet bert anenc sme svcbtccctusceeraamenn hanes 56 1G 
IAW GUS pene a coin mics oinimninnin mnaiminelore micmie pisinieieln o/aimta tee ea see Snap ania tate acer 97 10: — 
OLMOLR et ciaiaa ¢ sacsia oleic cdiomwuais avon s\sictec vines en ancincia eidlalield eae sean RE Ae 1 09 10. 
SHip-COTPONteYrs co ociecie cok ccoclentonuscaticedceus ue os cunnnin'S a.elemtsels aetna Lads 10° 
MUADOLOFS Ae wia's 5. o1.0:d'e biatdso:oreinie'wwialsio'e/un'eb te le"vie’le’e/p ale "e'ehnlnfer'eentetaltsherlotar ala Aiea alan 52 10. 
Platers and boiler-Makors....w.ceoecvacepwesecesbecbvccscetccuseunmenl™ Ceeoe 1 09 10: 
ANPIONFON-SMiths .. Sevcevooccdevoontuccdsadccthensadsadarsaaad Fé veasvtaeaan 1 09 10 
RRIVCLGYES cans oc oo wce stpetceldeldiunacd wate dd ahoormad sd aatare a ulule! al oreo shale ane oan 1 Ol 10° 
Holders-up ....... Scbbbececcuscuevesavssiousvicaudeadadsdaas icsetnevoudamunt 65 10+ 





DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





SUSUOLCEB Eee scwitnebiearuar bute’ vancuas accee Cae wma b bist & bias ho bcs «(6 oar 


oF . 
Per week. 
IRON-SHIP BUILDERS: 

MOET ease ooo. casngheeeee AAALEAR EAT AS Lhe hs aln's'sn'e' Stan's ale n'cin sled $7 26 57 
BUM GELS eas cev cider alone ce oes sot ee red Bere aS a he le OTE 57 
UT LOUS cranes cletmccs eta pvotstee ates ne ntalota aerate ptete sats alenlelwle'cle'e'vu s's'e wna niet aerate a 6 78 
OUI PEPE a ocd <b ace sek cee come aa ee ee ecide aaa aide enone somata eae aa 5 68 
RLV GQ DCT Sac cas Oso es och ete atte ore ron eee tale east olalica latent erent eat 6 05 
ONETR te cs Fine Aarts oa 4 8 tees CAEN SS Cts OSS 9-9 5° os oor ee $6 53 to 7 02 
RI AICOLS 2 oan merices enk ce Cold ne emcee ace MARE me Tenn lad ceca ete 5 81 to 6 29 
STBUDBUUET Rime esc c an eee CURE hone en eeeteean e's eas nul wae euanlGen anaes 5 81 
TA OR DOTS re oa ns sweeushce ca» pas ee wee EE Ee EO ee ae esate alee na an 3 87 
Boliller-Makers...6.2bcch.s tks oust Lae eee eee bab ena coe b ete best Soe on ene ana 7 26 
PUIG ccc eceversachsnrccedsccevabeseunesusicapes grccncccnccecescsusceusune 6 78 
BITTE ects nicsalc np mini iaiaie ciel ciclo aie imate pin wiaja,bie\s sininisp-aim'm 6:0 oie ani 6 78 
PLOMPOTAIIC CALVOT A. a ote .n.c'e ala uindn’s seach montemeneae ee er er 6 29 
RIRTOTH fa aly na ne cabo cap ac snelns wet nance hcelnccecin en cle any wwii ee ones a ee 6 78 
STATA cep ack cease a beencaces Jeacendenetenee wach onic dese canadien ooaccen nee 4 36 
ARV VOENaisicc viv vee weisenc eens sudan dcdsedsudes ceatabhabcsénian ah wes ws <i Cin « 629 
UU OLN alow ani eundnncsoe sdaccchbtuvaccetecrespeswesebeGubeece anaes ee 3 87 
SS U REPRO cn ni'nwianae Kens n akc Ges ne ons abanet cheabiesh aa/n e/a 6s tcc as ieee + vais 1 45 

3 87 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF OPERATIVES. 


ROPE AND SAIL MAKING, 





BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


LO 
~l 
2 








Rates ot wages 
per week 





Occupation. 
ROPE AND TWINE SPINNERS: 
IID a oar orci ewig Ss nin aie ah aein= sheenetsnnscovecnccaus $4 36 
peer nMINnerA, Ads, ANd DOYS .2 266.5 <a ccs ceca esc en reese nenune pisteraiy eiwls $1 69 to 2 42 
SMe aMOTE, NGM Goce tenbasecn secs ceecte ccane Beeb tbesah wath oe sen 'toncne mb 4 36 
ee HOME OOY Hine aid cer hea sciste vednwscniwwa sl ee ucet sacaeveusscce 73 to 1 94 
ROPE, SAIL, AND SAIL-CLOTH MAKERS: 
ST eee ta te ttn tata tose ction aio anccedvciawe cesasecee 4 36 to 6 05 
SEE INCe HUG UHOV Her @eteeenss sc races ek ass ois cc aec ce ccnnwececccnnes 97 to 2 42 
EEE fa a ee et a etic ota isiaie eleietclnjuictcia ccs niece n see ceaceccensas 6 53 to 7 74 
ee is, OVA e eens cieas eee. son boc S tad + ec ase ee cee cwneeenccsecas 97 to 2 42 


EARTHENWARE AND PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE. 





Hours of labor 
per week 





WORCESTER AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Rates of wages 
per week 








Hours of labor 
per day 








Occupation. 
PORCELAIN : \ 

UEP Se ai vicg access oh wieiocicd'> oe vcesnsacesuace PSE Bacr Bee berets $5 81 11 
eas Woe Cis oe owie\n sian dono ae cincenchecnmesaceuccngees 9 68 il 
eR Bi ora aine nis Wiq\cinion> on eve cinn ee snadensauvans scstecnce- 3 39 11 
eR ee ees Wns cle nonin ome oc ses conan vc ccecceancenacneasccns 9 68 il 
ERC OVS oie nn ciceieinis oo on on wn wn n oc cw nana seca evennecceneseoncs= 1 81 11 
en ance ewacccccccevcccbanpuanns Sanesuacenns 1026 11 
Ne eg nal naw cnncenvnasmansta duenees ee hake wa $7 26 to 9 68 ik 
ES aaa sien alesis sin game e ens cca scenes sencaseccbevinanes ss. 7 26 to 12 10 il 
eT Mista a ACBL DOV Nes oa sciaawiecucss anos ca vecnaaenanesstncsencesans 2 42 1l 
es an alc enminaamanaviacccaceesnsannacaeuunseaisacecs> 9 68 to 15 24 11 
ee cc gea de aces Se cca cS se ccccuiden'sadeccculs Sueeusen'ss 726 to 8 71 nlp 
NEEM ee rocn'c co qcb ues neccscercccccccwedscuenddesepoacesr 7 26 si! 
ee eee cosa nesacc saee es cuscusesncccsrcecceennasaanusonce 9 68 11 
ME eee Sar nap sides ons ccsesccunsasansenseebanenapesascc 435 to 4 8&4 11 

IOC iad psc dt caccdacacccs veucoencecs Specs Saccen tease 10 16 1L 
Ie cea e pac ccane scueec seertrccccdsassncwncccrscaces ns 6 05 11 
ae een, eGR ee a cccecureceecaseeeesesemecess asa Soe es wa is 11 

ee oe oc dscaceccdesce vecuwuccanectecenueamerenssaiaess to 1 1 
Ee noe nhac hee dccccccdveracubeapeceraneaaesacecses 605 to 8 71 11 
ere Mee asta. lesa -sescecevesccsaccccynscarcce=ar anaes 242to 3 39 11 
rere co. po cote sscacsosemnsucnssceoescccuunssassauicns 48 to 1 2l 11 
tea lee cavnr os siacssiccns ince ecpeaaset sueead ns nea o ac 193 to 2 90 11 
ME non, ona on ob cscessetsacanaaausa ans annesneesecnceten. 48 to 1 21 1k 
ero. a tens pee cnnsesc cecn keer cane eeneceneence 484 to 7 26 11 
EMgravers, MCN... .- 2. - 20.20. eeeene sce eee e cee cee n ence er ccn eee ceneneceneee 605 to 9 68 atl 
ee lc e cere cccecnucwccetestarecaunacuaccweesasnee Not stated, chehes 11 
RIOT ORIUE oy crus uGchavclss cc cusrastecccepeceeonsecrbonnse ; a be Mai sn } 11 

NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Per day 
EARTHENWARE: 
Ee ene se ce See Eee et eee nds con aeeaos ences *$1. 45 104 
I ay ete Se pe ioe 6s ea aaa Re ea pena bn 48 104 
ee oko ache alt antsesnerecbice ientecersantaant *)] 21 10 
Sas adam ass snmcerceccnnannacss SC aasaekes one ine Pinetend aks 97 10 
es on p ona cncnnacverceccccnsncccs ees ceanesned eee cacnaks *1 45 104 
Sy lh alll pa pele Talli haga IRS RE ts 3) eee ibe *1 21 104 
a a ply let IAEA IRS Bel RRO, lp hc 5 eh bp *1 69 10 
TES Gt, ite na lant te neubepacdecnancneeneanee *] Q1 104 
a a a ll ee SG IA 8 ETL EIR ad lye eh pe T1 94 8 
RE eee Le ee oo oo ALLO. JG hasabe ween “97 10 
*Rates paid for piece-work. t Rates paid for day-work, 
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274 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


EARTHENWARE AND PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE—Continued. 














; 4 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued. * 
3 5 
& a2 
ee =e 
. Occupation. st ba | 
| 2 g3 
3 tie 
a x 
EARTHENWARE—Continued. 
Printersifen .. 5... 6. oe. 5k. g nie G4d Pun Re p'cane'e na a's van Sip gillian *$1 09 10} 
PYiNtereywransrerrers, MCN so. cose cece swacae ese = 5,08 00 00<< ses eee eee *48 10$ 
Glostehirenmren MeN es so SOS etic ac cas ave «a elcim an msi <'o 310 tala a eeier ate ; T1 21 8 
SelGntalaCermyinen Se). She oc Sie am aot cents Am cide ne = cece mole io 6 wie War ste tenet tae *O7 10 
ESMAMIOLGr Re TOD, H's Sco Sings a Ue kisic n'a elat end Ae olaba cols bec alelete a eee elena ene *] 94 10’ 
BIN AMIGIBLA PIT IS eh bic clas < vhs o's cym oe lcs Glens aym mola caren als, oem nee *24 10: = 
Heilman nen Wyo ee eee a eee ois e Gisele olen 0 eee ee *O7 10 9 
WiSTOROUSEMEN, MEN ssc cece se scot esea sec essice eeu dec tae plod ae eee ane ae es 197 104 9 
WiearenouseMmen, WOMCH:. co cacccccacccces sccmectshensetacsaemee mame oboe: 136 10} 
py ATGDOMBEMON, BITS Mood cece ben pers cose smacipayene qs «5s 0 neem 0 103 
Painters, WOMEN 12 occ eke ews cece nsec asc eccasstenmWevabenl ae ee annem *73 8 y 
PAINCOSENPITIG:  snaie cs ciece misc cn cicada ws scams aeend this ne 6 oes aac eens eta *24 10:9 
Burnishers, women ............- COGSICE Le Ost Ae a eee *60 9.4 
Piaborers eM en Mss es ok Oa seat ea ses tout oe eee l eee coe cee Seer 81 105 
TISDOLETS, WOMCN sen gece cas cae cc ues Sucve csas nt su ces cektem tense ania aneeMne 36 104 
Daborers, lads tind boys... 0, i ab eles eve on iteie ete alle late eee tone 20 104 
BUSDOLOTS, LILIS tows ks a 4 woe s w'k vislewiwiew bara & wie'e bis wae bei anereln ore atalen aaa ee en 20 10, 
CU Gesell eotacica vabaue sastsusebes tae sh un est aaa wee S os axia nee da ce ebies Se *1 94 104 
OUCORA) (MIOMF oo cao l wc da chown suscpancs scenes an aale/a/as ona tngiaieate eee eee ALOSL 104 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES. 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Occupation. 


Rates of wages 
per day. 


CHEMICAL WORKS: 


imoskeepers and weighers, MeN... c..ccisecnece nacsomcaeecee een eeeeen ances 
Mnginemen and brakesmnen, Men 2 3o7 olson keer e ate eee 
Biremen, boilér-men, &o.) M6 ..is<scceeuswaceaceeaveet snlesueawene guesecwian 
Sulphuric-acid makers, Men. oes eae eee ota reece CO 
Sulphate of soda makers, Meno. sessed hee oe ee 
Sulphate of soda makers, lads and boys ....-...-s.eseeeeeencenees a os Cctee 
Orude-sodh makers, mom 3057s l ois esc cas ok lk hoch eccewe een 
Céustic-soda: makers,isn0n oo. 5 os cans capccie ene sc cve eae wees hens eleeeeeete——an 
Caustic-soda makers, lads and boys......-..sseeee-- Coes ee reug decane ois 
Carbonate of soda makerd, men. ie. Cee ee cccd occ accceet oc Cee 
Orystals of soda makers, men.......---0---.eeeeees Se W 
Bi-carbonate of soda makers, men .........-.2--. slosaie/e oa autetd 6 atta civwgee 
‘Bleaching-powder makers, men......... Soc vases es ec ceaewee coe qeaneeneaann 
WGre- brick makers, M6v sk. 540s ceuuve bad eavecscuwewsctaees ee Ss Ze Naeem aes 
iine-brick makers, ladg dnd boys... .sscidasecasecnss ses secucacdceunee wdbae 
*OConmon-brick makers, Men swisiersdvee wt ewVer wees coves weuwegencteeneen ae 
*Common-brick makers, lads and DOYS ....--.---ee. seen ce censcansrenae wépalee 
“Tile-makers, men.......-...e00. sosseas eaaauhaesapsnesesontstovegengnnae - 
PPlOCReMithe, MON... .ds.>sbaguceune ceatocare ese Barer, ashame PR cr Hf 
lacksmiths, lads and boys:.....c.cccavseudvesscckuwemasecedaat od enna banden& 
MN ME TIPUEE TOON nn ond nag pnociancndacs aah Hien tkedine pauebe eee ves cues panes 
Millwrights, lads'and boys... oc.isck casekeedavaawase eevicesyeeweeeaee «wows 
RIE MMA TIEN ok s paccadiaciesacsncce + awaslnGekabdaebamauh (2 4cuskeeysognnenn 
Molinos Mads ANd DOYS 2.5. - ccs nccenascame PARA GR CE REE EE CER ere cn wkelas 
PMOL UOD civ since’ wane im doesn vanes semeaere Petey sensei ae ae iecaccwnee nae 
Pinmbersc ads Bnd DOYS i... cas ccnccs mameonnewewemen sas ch asp cauian eka our 
Bricklayers, MCD ... ~ nen ccwresenccnecsvcass pre ee ror erierirrs wa 
Bricklayers, lads and boy8..........-sseecscees CGraipewssananceh tesa ag 
Masons, MCN «cece wee nw cen ecc ens cnanacnmecece ee waccancee Sv ecccnsncconenme eee 
Laborers, Men «-....--..- ian aw 3/0 m0, pie pinta ee ptanialecatta Oram ol aie’ e wal coe ee 
Cartmeny MeN save... 2c. cccccccnncovccaenceus veddvioe aes cco dk ae asa @aueeateel <a 
TROsim GnnineE yore ails s dan tin on sane yes cnsy wie win'ataeteta eigen bom © besaccas senna 
Sarw-mill men..... pied avis nas acnsanae eae tee Galeee areas ge Viiecoeaeae one 
Coopers, men .......-- Saw acha amas ee dpanko Ka wann'nwie bate maid eee bee 
Coopers, lads and boys ..........-. dwéwnds uccvddege bantuad deters sires wat Le 


* Rates paid for piece-work. t Rates paid for day 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF OPERATIVES. 


BOOT AND SHOE MAKING, 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Occupation. 





BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS: 


Rates of wages 
per week 
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Hours of labor 
per day 








Foremen, men..... Ee ees an toipin ae se os ses ans arenas s casesshecms $8 47 9t 
eA ec aici waininics ama npins ain as spew oe ancee seis’ es 5 81 9 
Hand-sewn workers, men.. ~ ks Se ee eps a a Bus beetle oN 5 08 9g 
Riveters, men .......---- ne eto Li nin onic bm sip'wib oa ae wm es bane 6 05 9} 
Finishers, ee RCE e eS Cece ae wsesscageenessacbuins.e® Ginteineales bien 7 74 12 
te ee eel as sm ecipp.cannperhececanca ss nvetnsee, se 2 90 9h 
a RTO ete ee eis ols en ninim.os jae bien ia,ai ewe ae vlan acces seeaus 3 39 93 
ce ESCO nse SS ne ere ele 121 93 
ee eae ae scniane mn o\2 wis 'e'n win no hae es elvebec canes Per Ot 
BELFAST AND NHIGHBORHOOD. 
Per day. 





BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS: 


Closers, men ....... ee ee pi Anh ne cm Ansa anaemheeacacecms 


ee eee ec cua ccd wale swat cca cd cot ¥ewetecassacneecedaces 


UO BEERS dab eda dae ge aweh Shoes es ec eens 
SOIC TE SOTE tee agibc aicie sacs cs Son ncesnurcie'es hae ede ddu ined aia aimaae te betas, se 
NI ee OT IMGT ere eat sc ease ca hsacclcc< saws eet oasvicessncedceunesecews 


See ee cine sNacccdcevcccwacencccecccucaaccuccces ; 


TO ee ee tee cole suis cicisisin ca uclctacenscascavaccsqdenccncnsa 
eee eee ce indice waucneccc sccnnccnscsccscvaeunaeshendeas 


BREWING. 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Oceupation. 


“Mash-house men and others. TET A ACIIIOICS CRIBS COCR CIESCICORCCR DIO 
eee veg onn aanerasaarcadmuctaasnnssssiaaneerewat 
meetipper cellarmen ............:- SAR Ae SEES E late aia aida eo ah ee RL ee Se Ges app 
No i noc n nk wii eeine. keneenetenner scene eens 
a: a bincan camammdiewnacemnemacciims tras ceases sa 

se eee cons aca ana nce ewin cs acetemercn sawed uae wesns same 
may | Mads EE et a Ae cn ecamconueceanadnenaacac eudusnckh 
SEE OCNtCIE-.------.+-0- SoS SSSR MS IAPs See SMR SIGOE ana rorcntict 
oa ne cna cc cmaeaacdwcnpemnance seaccednainwae se 





ne oe Sec cancuccnccwnaccnsaececenceus Me he es eh 






i; 
3 . 


BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


3REWERS: 


* Rates paid for piece-work. 


$0 70 | Various 
48 


$0 36 to Do. 
O7to Wok Do. 
97 to 1 21 Do. 
GT tomeo ok Do. 
97 to 1 21 Do. 
97 toy) Sl Do. 
OT te bet Do. 


Rates of wages 
per week 


Per week, 


_ Mash-house men ............. 5 SS SORES ENS SAT Se M eh ty as ahi a ep $3 39 
ee Us as n'chaiwuvadie wn's'sw es wacuatee ee wa nwens ale 3 39 
DEEEOTL....-c.-caccccccncccecccwcs ee tea cameo Sie rite men wre $3 87 to 4 84 

Sn iin an svacnueewcs eve Te SRE SEE LE SR A ARR *4 84 to 7 26 

= Carpenters.......... Sruhiaiers Saltese takes saints vtdaliau pas Mabe is Sale views 7 26 

es eS a oe en wal'e eyweubaakensvooeee 2 90 


Hours of labor |. 
per day. 
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BUILDING TRADES. 





BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 











SSS eee aia See ae 


























Ey — 
ep | = 
“NER a 
a ta 
Occupation. ss | om 
nd 2S 
a am 
= ° 
A | A 
BUILDING TRADES: 
MOTOS reer a cee ce sees et Shee bocchscebbevetvcevesss cet wes ¢sdenaesbeeeeEeebes $1 33 to $2 42 10 
MESON Mtoe tec ence ce UEEE Sha cbeccb@becle beeurss te maibecs seen ab eee aennEt ere 1 2) 10 
MIQSGUR IQUOLOIS occ lss cbt bitscacecaseshitwatciecccuses pecoee scskneeseemeen 60 10 
Bricklayers .....- 0.22.2 ence ne nnn ene e cena ne tence nce enemas cence nccmccneens 1 21 10 
Bricklayers’ laborers .......20cccecvecencc ese n ec cnncn acces snncensecncesonres 60 10 
POINCTH con Cac decom ceceacee sebse eeheee ere beceeecbstncuuSeensemeneren a lhameee 5 2) | 10 
Huse Carpenters... 22. --- een cece nnn cc cnn nce tanec ence semen eannnscescasessees Lael 10 
PIRELGIOTE. cadceh Sacthest Se eee et ubeepst ube wcthbiecebbatdetie coin kei stem 421, 10 
PISSteLOrs’ IBDOFETS,..-=sc es enccce cbs cb us eh bevttuebbe bees che ccrbubesnenrebeeee 60 21g 
StONO-CULUCTS- canciesceetccestasecee ents ce stan cece ons naee cen cocne = seanE Senne ng 10 
ISLET AM Se Loan a oink woo ee Ce ew kee were oa elena O6'a Gia tchesorpilarere ie palate eta aioe nae 1 21 10 
TERING Teac creme cccces coee a nae are oro twerese vec rivcudoee aaeaeewaneme 21D 10 
Ae DORRicic cols micice nie cic keine atin. d een ein mb eiee a a iae tela Ras oie eee nee eee 1 21 10 
COMMON IBDOLOTS coco cscs ahcaccans shapnehancescee a ce enud eee cue ae a ere eee 48 10 
GAS-WORKS. 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. , 
; 
m 
g : @ 
re] = ; 
a = ae 
. Occupation. SS ‘SS 
gs zs 9 
¥ Py z =") | 
a fH g 
GAS-WORKS: t 
CHASIMAKETS cious cee tece ca sachas eee dees eesadss us eeen tea e een $0 85 to $1 09 10. = 
PEGIOTS oho scuUse coh ck vbateecosUecch tr auch aces dectsv aces sone a: aan 85 to 1 09 10 @ 
PLOLOTU-MOD oe Meas = cx dawn ecmen ccc be Scie ciaplide ahis cae ane cpicale ant ee teens 85 to 1 09 10° 
MIDPINORTS so mechan inc can sine can smuipcawagnune hs cmnacisioniss seam hae ate 1 01 10 
SOMOLS| Hos lcchacin ss enep Se danlddewinse ee Ot bos aibe pkisica es Liaiclels Wai inate 1 05 10 
PBVICK NY OTB Lee pwc sense oe we cin eels new aps wenn s 6 s\n kisinialse anos ane ene 113 10 
DNL GIES ~ ca clele ne etic ula djninm els mice mansion 416.8 mSieleieu> siele.9s eal ol aes ate ee 1 13 10 
Pipe-lBYOrd iwatidestacwewstanncissssnsgcen eas uaevies anc ciesitcen ssc en 60 10% 
Bamplightersisetck)cdeemeiswcmisuia tees also ce nis saninemauwisinm 5 ne pe aie 60 to 66 10 
RDOTOTA on «cones wctcmalen ge hes aneessuslne coenope velesenvichsesee en nCe an 48 10 = 
Y 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. | 
2 
Rates of wages} Hours , 
per week. jperday. 
E 
GAS-WORKS: f 
SORE TORIC Y ciate vieaprs dg wh owas Hand eb iealinae ne hedoenis® sess ssn eee étemel $8 23 Ce 
A ROUN 2 wii anaiava wa .an.ce'euny naialsaiieiianenmelbiemagici's snes ana eee 8 23 12% 
POUOTtMGN se eeocescdstneatoaderonue ponds Sue ations caelaiee ae 8 23 129 
PMNS 5 div tcxcus dévevscoancnnanahewie bald imei umes > ak bene nena 7 74 1. 
OI eS 16 wis Cia w sp nce Wows cwnn s mirelemnbshaetokaa ue cnesn nicks ikea 6 53 10° ‘ 
PC RICU ORG is alink sys ardesens'ons Sicsc aa sigeails Miah muntberins kie'sfataja ki ace ele ed 7 26 10 
SUTTIVER CL 72) Seal Sg Sp SEI Be RG, 5 Se Re ra eT Jule 6 29 10 — 
ET EEE a Se RAR phy eS A ere AT AM Eas SERA oaks 5 81 10@ 
PE IEMIUUR a hab fn ban natn nad ncwondhiageeelne icin uewwess cceaee suena 6 29 10 
Lamplighters i ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 7) eseene 3 87 cane eeer 
PRG VRE te Maly a'¢,chip loin niv'nla'sniainie’n &ncmininiomeininiatinigine = aiatneie mein Sine ere waited 4 36 
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HAT-MAKING. 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
i 2 5 
Es e 
at ae 
Occupation. st os 
a Be 
& ) 
x sm 
HIATTERS, SILK: 
en EM MT RMON CoG on cee fobs ese a eee een a rence sete ceeees uses $1 21 |Various. 
SEH eT RP UR ee ee ic ssce Sos nba wivicicicic on vesrelninscecesceecsac tT 21 Do. 
ee ER hE a SS aire a $1 21 to 2 02 Do. 
HATTERS, FELT: , 
PoP PPO ROTS INON «ce kepencuiciecteeWcen ce ncnse tees wide eels eimai alvin afeie'asin se $7 to 1 21 Do. 
ee EOC eRe Re Ree Rice inwias va pin stew cor sec cesreccersscceccrneucwce 1 21 Do. 
eS SS bse ee oa ee ee ee eee 97 Do. 
ee ee emis Ein at mae n,n nm nace nin ns ce ds sess anscnaon aie Do. 
eT Se See na eee ile a aise wan cn ceece sss sooseectencensee Lt 45 Do. 
See U PRUOLLG RE eae each ood k's nine injcic\elmn wise ele enna a elenan'neeecen= 60 Do. 
eee a) Te eee dc airigin melas occ enenwcescp mewn asasss sec cacinces 24 to 32 Do. 
RMSE Sl eee tee Breciain clvicin bia clo cin wicsaccee sn cbonliaw neewes'vacn or 20 to 24 Do. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURE. 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Z 5 
2 ad Sad 
BS ba 
Occupation. Sal |= oF 
z5 ES 
af o 
S q 
ns nec eee ne ense nav emcgseneccresntccnces $3 00 60 
Reon CEE G ethe bh acin ns semen oa cuiee ncmencdnncnesnaneccsscencess Paid by piece., || saaee 20> 
Benm-men and shed-men ..............-....-.- 2S SRE RAB OSPR BEES SE Aine nme rnnee 3 63 60 
EEE UCR Nee hop casens ccenc ns ccc scence sacqecsunecsissesccoecnc= 3 63 60 
REE Giieic bo'c pu cw eovecpcbcnewccdadeousecsspeceecsnucs $2 42 to 266| * 60 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
bs 
Occupation. Per week. z 
e 
REE eee oe no. a chm avec vale wc hu wiesisicncaetercwelen owesidecisas €5 08 10 
eer Sar er hes ese cave Walvis ek Weed e cei ew acnecsccamcnsescdncnnens 1 45 10 
PE eto sso ne le ts adpaenacnacsccchesceasccsane 6 05 11 
TUR Ta, os ocr ada k awash heck oeak ae een nteteweddnccctacwanss 2 18 10 
a a ea oe Ba a ac eadabesvercusganeans 617 l 
CEs erie ncaicca-scssunenvarsestactcevacdvedsna oncdacntnes 2 18 10 
ee ies oils ais Awin.alo,4 Gj e444 dn dance dade conesutscceeneusdowasy 4 36 10 











* For every day except Saturday, when the hours of labor are 63. 
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SOAP-BOILING. 





BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 









































g 7 
Pai ou 
ES 23 
Occupation. oS Se 
me © ta 
oo = 
i 22 
x a 
MOND DOUPIBiG ent taNintinrinink ono West's’ cele canene scum vese dso sl wo sen enema 5 08 
A SIGE D LOD D-DOUOES) vie oy tattrdsinich.o wia'm oe oe aino ve dapspwicdictdabenhecesl ee eeeanne aes $2 90 to 314 
MOLES Ten ant daineicad wen mcuidciccee reese anne smecues hes ay 01a a9 ae lee 5 08 
USLOLRE ee CEC ate piste pileictueitucieu ceca aaciehet oe wstad focus ledaa cd Maa oe eee eee 314 
PROCOUR Ema seein’ alee tubes au oe Set am wakes he soe pe grctrre rte cee eeee 2 90 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. s 
OUD HOMOLe ts cUcce etch DRE LCReR CLE CUES ted ot on Scten wee per annum (£218). *$1, 055 12'+ 69 
PAPRIStAIM BORD DOMES... oo'sb nubs bein nacwaceesccssenesuabsedaudanbess sewn eeeereEe 5 81 | 69 
WAL CING 5G sen cca babentmeonea beens cha tees cc rens sees weitieat = melpkemen an—em 4 60 69 
HW ORGMION tu trke coe pace ehh ccew.amat beamed ole ddan nied am biome tee eee eee meee 5 81 69 
MNIPIBGSOTIVETS neat ccccks wenscoaewn theca d keene eddie cvs telnet ae steer 6 77 69 
yoiners, One man, two lads and boys)... suss2-005s 5c. dp coke sane ee anew ae eeen eae +9 68 to 12 10 |} 69 
MOTOMEN | OMNETBeaeace abadaic sd ace ek's en scinie en sews cenins des a ene ean ieee eee meee 6 29 69 
COATLOYS fosice bes de wre oh bine ate mtg cen mimmie plaid mee yohe alk bm icrl & eymigl AAO alate ene ta ea aera 5 08 69 
EWVRTONOUBEIMEN cide cinccninn candice sinwamec oc 60d as'ee acit soe e'e)anwelnlelee eet ete eaters 4 60 to 5 32 69 
WGADOLEDS, WEN we wale weiSe ein me wine wig. oe cidedbieis ts pm mien ols dic wae pale alata alert tate ean 4 36 69 
Wehorers; lads ANd DOYS - ssc see ncecc cscs Agoen sauces ou ce pepe ee ene 218 to 3 87 635 
WV RICHMON Sastre nc see ccs wawiewdan wcsiia ties oils oe ele crete aie alee eee tle a ee 4 84 
* Per annum. 1 For the three. 
SEAMEN’S WAGES. 
” 
PORT OF HULL. ; 
; Rates of wages 
Occupation. per month. 
Masters .o...2-05 rm chal alehelnn & els a ate Seen aa Oo SRE Ce $58 08 to $121 00° 
BUTSE MAG wins. sa pac ewes me cccinesbas wcbend ccme opin s pmmsia ce ones ceemegia ale ans 38 72 to 48 40 
Second mate isnciuaseents ee Silat SiS Gherdiatluta area ele oe at AEE ia ais ea ceo os Seen eee 33 88° 
First ONpineers io. cacccdonscccces sect votienaccanapeacn obamce cca sae cme 5 emi els 53 24 to 8712 
Second engineers.........---.2- Spaienrteatmodevneseacd on aennenessenassuesmhnesnathees 33 88 to 58 08 
StOKerseiuclecee de cleat denueteecadvaretUebccdecctrecccuecce seca es oe pe nete == aE 16 94 to 24 20 


FA WES: REQTOON «wine Neu cele Mauniocn ce Ade h uc behae oomabenecionbeous sonal 14 52 to 2490 
Ordinary seamen 9 68 to 24 20 
OVE oascewasn tts e coe Peele de bbs Bob ca ucn'e dae gales a Sane gigdalees jain simlaelae mee aetna 17 42 





ERBCOY OG 2810 nisle a cao ool. cueiocace maienvelescteniieer ote weer inner itn w wut se util ldhanis Sena $48 40 to $96 8C 
SIDE TOG LO x6 a! aisle a whe ones ieee dininin Vian Weeeesteiieine eee sdaecaue Seed xs wad eminent 24 20 to 38 
MACON MAG Ao cenaace caccancorcievccanurcnad doused bls Suen sucdna we a/c ellie. iia =——n 14 52 to. 2e 
Per week. Hh - 
Manet BNEINOCTS <b nk ncn cos ncsceccacces nenucabenpasuabedinaduew cee oe ie) suena $13 31 
DSCONC CUCINGSLE . cn vcncenuncecnacvecipon ance each oe'eum dpi stiseda ce wu oelee nan nn 847 
RTO RORE Codie hblnn. nn melv ome pom nod cece wanpluiinecabiente isle c'ne e's wi lis cls/aia’a's\a'y/ciets cetera 6 
Per month, __ 
RT ROTTED hig 0 dn dawnuni's annvuncacccednulvadaaneccwe sds cigune aus tus Cann ---| $14 52 to $16 9 
ORGIIEL BOAMON 65 a: -acvpcnsceccdvenersusecduwbwatuna@en obec salihiids Ls'cs's bien 242to 12 
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WAGES IN IRON-MILLS. 


Before proceeding to investigate the rates of wages in the iron man- 
ufacture of Great Britain in July, 1872, the author had several inter- 
views with Walter Williams, esq., who supplied him with letters to the 
most distinguished iron-masters of England and Wales. In subsequent 
interviews both in England and the United States, and by frequent 
correspondence, Mr. Williams has afforded information of great value, 
especially in regard to the cost of labor in the Cleveland, the South 
Staffordshire, and the Welsh iron-mills. Finding that the prices of 
labor in iron-mills then and subsequently prevailing were by no means 
established—the mutations from the standard of 1871 being nearly as 
frequent as those of the mercury in the thermometer, or the price of 
stocks on ’cehange—the author postponed from time to time the compila- 
tion of the data he had at command, until the present period, in order 
to furnish the latest schedule agreed upon by masters and men. It is 
probable, however, that before the figures in the following tables meet 
the eyes of readers, such other changes may,occur as to render them 
then inaccurate, and they may, therefore, fail to fully represent the 
actual earnings of mill-operatives at that later period. 


STANDARD WAGES. 


To show a few of the changes that have occurred in the wages of 
mill-hands, it may be stated that the standard wages in the north of 
England iron-trade which were adopted and printed in 1871, under- 
went an addition of 6d. per ton on puddling prices, and 5 per cent. on 
other wages was made in October, 1871; a further addition of similar 
amount in April, 1872, and still further additions in 1872, making a 
total advance of 20 per cent. from stancard rates. In some parts of 
England, such as South Staffordshire, the aggregate advance amounted 
to 30 per cent. on the fixed rates. Having reached the maximum the 
wages gradually declined, until, in October, 1874, they were established 
at an advance of 12 per cent. on the standard prices of 1871, which are 
given in the tables on the following pages. The price for puddling, 
which in 1871 was 9s. 6d., has, after various changes, been fixed at 10s. 
9d. ($2.60 United States gold) per ton. 

Under date of Stafford, October 25, 1874, Mr. Williams writes: 

I send you a printed list with all particulars at the standard rates. To these add 12 
er cent. These rates represent not only the north, but Staffordshire and all the mid- 
and counties and Scotland. Wales is 25 per cent. to 274 per cent. lower. Blast-fur- 

hacemen’s wages would not be covered by a rate of 5s. 6d. to 6s. per ton cn common 
iron, and 83s. to 9s. per ton, 2,240 pounds, on best iron and cold blast. 

Advices from Wolverhampton state:. 


At a meeting of representative iron-masters and iron-workers held at this place Oc- 
tober 2, 1874, a new rate of wages to be paid to the workers of finished iron was 
adopted. Puddlers are now paid 10s. 9d. per ton, and mill-men’s wages in like propor- 
tion. This rate is based upon the average net selling prices, during the past quarter, 
of finished iron in the north of England, and of the bars sold by twelve selected firms 
in South Staffordshire. The reduction in puddlers’ wages is 1s. per ton, and in mill- 
men’s wages 10 per cent. This settles the wages question in England for another quar- 
ter. The reduction has been cheerfully submitted to by the men, and has afforded satis- 
faction to the employers. The former looked for a fallin wages of 124 per cent., and 
even 154 per cent. was not thought too much, while the latter were scarcely prepared 
for more than 7} per cent. 
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290 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
ROTARY PUDDLING. 


It may not be amiss in this connection to refer to the introduction, 
with apparent success, of mechanical puddling, effecting as it will by its 
labor-saving process a very considerable reduction in the cost of pud- 
dling. Mr. Bell, who has recently been examining the process as con- 
ducted in American furnaces, says he believes— 


That rotary puddling will ultimately be achieved, and it may be the result of some 
modification of the apparatus invented by Mr. Danks. Whenever hand-pnddling is 
superseded by mechanical means, Mr. Danks will deserve great credit for the assist- 
ance he has already rendered, not only in perfecting the furnace itself, but in 
devising other appliances required in manipulating large masses of iron. 


Mr. Jones, the superintendent of the Hrimus works, says: 


The fettling for the furnace and the materials used for the same are no longer 
questions of difficulty, and in this respect we have no drawback. We line the 
turnace after each heat with best tap, Pottery mine, purple ore, and Spanish ore; 
suitable proportions are mixed in a grinding mill and then used in the furnaces. 
Fettling can be procured suitable to any district, where the difference in the quality of 
the pig-iron mostly necessitates a variation in the fettling ingredients. 

With regard to the mechanical imperfections of the Danks machines, they have 
been of a serious character. The repairs have been very costly, and the loss of output, 
by reason of frequent stoppage, has affected the cost of production most unfavorably. 
It became apparent that unless the mechanical construction of the furnace was 
such as to insure regularity of work, it was hopeless to expect satisfactory returns. 
A new furnace of a different construction was built. It is a double-cased wrought-iron 
furnace, hooped with steel, and is water-jacketed. There is a constant flow of water 
to and from the water space, and the water at the outlet pipe is kept at from 80° to 
100° Fahr., in fact, perfectly cool. This double-cased furnace has maintained its 
mechanical accuracy, which it is almost impossible that a single-cased furnace can do, 
owing to the effects of expansion and contraction. The firing of the new furnace is + 
done in the usual manner. It will not be necessary to describe in detail the improve- 
ments of this machine. Mr. James Jones claims that it has been designed and 
constructed after all the weak points of its forerunner have been carefully considered _ 
The directors are so satisfied with the work done'by this machine that they have 
ordered five more, and six sets of new engines to drive them. In designing the engines 
the same amount of care has been taken. They are over-head double-cylinder engines; 
the wearing parts have been carefully designed, and nothing in strength or in the — 
detail is left unprovided for, so as to assure continuous and satisfactory working. ' 

Pig-iron refined in Thomas’s cupolas is used. The chemical effect isto remove a part 
of the silicon and phosphorus, and in the furnace the fettling stands better. The ; 
weight of the charge is 14 cwt. > 

No heat takes more than 35 minutes to puddle. The heat is removed in a single 
ball, and squeezed or shaped into a piece about 4 feet long by 15 inches diameter. It — 
is then cut up at the same heat and taken to reheating furnaces, whero it is reheated, — 
hammered and rolled into bars, The Erimus Company are now making angles, bulbs, — 
bars, and tees, with no other iron than Cleveland. 

Three relays of men are employed at the machines, and work eight-hour shifts. 

The present consumption of coal is for actual puddling 94 cwt. to the ton of bars. 
Of fettling (half bought and half from first heating or mill furnaces) 9 ewt. to the ton of ~ 
bars. The yield of bar from pig is 20 cwt. of pig to 20 cwt. of bars. The whole 
quantity of coal used to the ton of bars, including reheating, is under 20 cwt. The 
price we pay the puddlers is at present 3s. 2 4-10d. per ton long weight, they paying — 
their own underhands. The whole wages o* every kind, including cupola-retining 
and reheating, is under 20s. per ton of bars. ‘ 

It is intended to increase the charge to one ton. 

The experiment of working this charge has frequently been made, and the time 
required for puddling never exceeds forty minutes. The number of heats will be the 
same as at present, viz., six in eight hours, and it is simply by the increase of the 
weight of the charge that the quantity will be raised from 300 to 500 tons. The actual 
padenns of the six heats will take up four hours for fettling, repairing, cleaning grate- 

ars, &¢. : 

We find that it takes the same coal to puddle a ton as to puddle 14 cwt., and as the 
time consumed in charging, drawing, fettling, and squeezing will be the same as at 
present, it is obvious that the increase of the eharge to a ton is the proper course. We — 
have no doubt that we shall be able to bring the consumption of coal for puddling 
down to 7 cwt. to the ton of bars, and the whole of the coal consumed in the puddling 
department to 15 cwt., and we anticipate that the wages will not exceed 15s. on 
ton of bars, which will include all labor charges in the puddling department. 
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WAGES IN ENGLAND. 291. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Wages paid at Monk Bridge Iron- Works, and elsewhere in Leeds consular district. 


rE Ce ee = 





Per ton, at— 





fo B56 
4 si 

Description of work. HE | BES 
AER | oe: . 
Mab | aA be. 
i=] 5 Sg | 
oe Dia Oe 
Ss Pe) S are 

PUDDLING. 

s&s. d. 8. d. 

EL OTTIMEIINOTA So cco dso ccs. ccna sete se ceeccsccnncccacecesaseces- 13. 6 13 6 

DEE SU SSO ws ees oes n ce. - ste coe cece cen ccneecceccsccceeuse 14 6 14 °6 

CERES SRE Seve nnn c= accnneccescacccocccuccceccecan: 14 6 14 6 
Puddling iron for 9 and 10 inch bars, in 3 balls........... Deae coe rales cence ee ee 14 0 14 0 
2 agus sonore and 10 anon bats, doubled ....... 2.22... necccccccecccaaccerces 14 6 14 6 
ERMA IL TC SLG TIMI) sas ses nn os occ oce nese c cccccccccccecccecucnccs: 12 6 12 6 
Puddling borings and turnings for 12-inch................--2.2--seecee- SSBC 2a 13. 6 13 6 
SOCOM CORI NATMNOLS .- on's seas enn twon cnc s wee cancwcnac cacscccessececsans 13 0 13,0 
ES aC ean hewn cs sos en ccnenecsecescccsnvenccece 12 0 12 0 
eg cea iene dara neneccsnccovccssscsccweeesen 11 0 11 0 

HELVE-HAMMERS. 

NE eee Sicanew 2 Semana ian asi caaealle © site's 1010 2 4 
ae ea nican ccs encecc ccc ccecnesuesccteuccctocacsces i te | 226 
SR RERRN NET ASTI ECINTI AY Sa petals sino ela a cic ois ain cis cleinee we cele ece rece acaccccecccscecaes oe MF SiS 
aE EO a os on oinin's ww ac s\nnjapinaanone cotnceeeussnncnn besos *2 6 Sato 
RES ee SURE R OE ce es Weeds eas a cos dccseccesccesnccnsccwidcccsccvess *i0 1 3 

ROD-MILL. 

Heating and rolling bars: 

1 inch, round and square, and flats 14 inches and above ...........---.-------- 15. 0 Ti8 
Flats under 14 inches, bars under 1 inch round ....0...2--. 2.2... s eee eee nes th 6 8 3 
Peete TOUMOLADOSGUATO 2. beccc nc nccencbenecoscpecexencdadapacscas 16 6 9 9 
eR MRL AIT ALO ROTIAT O. won sive acca rccacencacapencavetuce=ssinanes ass 18 0 12 0 
Bars, 7-16 and $#, round and square ’................22.- Say doar Se het 2 pt Re EAC eee fil 0 16 6 
Se It SOME ANG BGUBTO (oo. c ose cece ela ssacmachonsneccevecsececs t16 0 24 0 
he EO og ls co ec cincccoidccnbdalcccmonecetdevaducdecscee wowed 3 10 10 
EMILE te to onc ooo ct a san ae catcercnuaeanencace’s anececawie sad: t7 3 10 10 
Penner 2 anon Guick and 1 inch broad ....-...---ccereccserec-sesccreseens 18 9 13 1 
SeIe IIHS Se Wt f. G ALG 4. ccc cease ccc cacuecls caewacas sageeweaasels we 110. 0 15. 0 
Cnn a eoe eno to Slee co ode cope enenmsnencse t16 0 24 0 
ee oe vc oe w'ns veined dee Scat Secs S cee scddossceaccscesses: 3 3 410 
14-INCH BAR-MILL. 
- Heating and seeing : i tie 

bars, round and square, to 3 ewt., and all flats 1 to 6 inches broad......... 15 0 7 6 
Oe noe son cope ccde cram suweb ad ete eRe Rotsc Ueto et Sane See ecte te 16 6 9 9 
Ere see sea et Pa Set tobe dbcedantiacwelecdtsectas #3 0 12 0 
EE AOMER SES oS. oe oe eo bce cscs oaebly oaeid ib oieic cules waicdesetese ae 19. 6 14 3 
ne Cec ceie tapas cer cace Vets cRaa pons cnene vy {6 6 9 9 

PLATE-MILL. 
Heating and rolling: 
NEE INOOT ACWE:, co.cc ccocencuntecse conn blcetwcnesidacusedticgee t8 0 12 0 
ATE Ts. . La 25 be ceca n cab punbe emir bane 60-eaeanceasanas 19. .6 14 3 
I TIONS. OW Gig oc cnc anstvacdcatcedadans danpdupien nanan ce wedeen t12 0 18 0 
EE 0S STS oe as ca ncauaadanmeseoencssanapncenndbh ti4 6 21,9 
IINTIVINOR 1-40-8 CWe'. carpea soo ds c c'w'e scan’ Soae tices lca'vescuonnacestopess T16 6 24 9 
IE TONNE O UTR ro asa s dese s osoC ab owes Gaiue soccadvawsageteacus H19 6 29 3 
ES 100, OWS vc ite tudace vc tamderadaasaceccasaeaccademsaen #21 6 32 3 
STEAM-HAMMERS. 

Hammermen : s 
SE RIRDS, TINnder 700 POUNS .... 5 0c< one rc vcc ces cree ce secececceacccesces 7 6 i 6 
Ee 700.60 13000 NOUNS... . soca candace csvneccecnsecnccusnsesancua® 10 0 10 0 
eeeere slabs, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds .... 2... ccen.cccccsseececcccwccescnccccnes 12 0 12 0 
Yorkshire slabs, above 2,000 pounds.............2.. nc ccecceccccecccncccneseens 14 0 14 0 

Furnacemen : 

EE TIRICO? 700 NOUNCG:.. «0045 tpnvedacs a> sss sanacarmoences suentaee> 6 9 6 9 
emenire MInbe, 700 to 1,000 pounds. .. .. ..rccacences-cccnececcacccccccccvences 7 6 16 
MenIFe Saba, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds .....ccccacesceccee ccnccecccnccccccescce: 10 0 10 0 
Pe Siete Above 2.000 NOUNS «--..canagaccace-=s-<ceecneceocsepccnerss- 12 0 12 0 





* Add 30 per cent. t Add 50 per cent. 


1 to 2 ewt. of scrap-iron, per turn, allowed at full rate for puddling. 
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292 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. e 
Wages paid at the Biddulph Valley and Norton Iron-Works, North Staffordshire, August 31, 
1872. 
Description of work. Per ton. Description of work. Per ton,. 
Puddling: s. d. || Rolling and heating: &. ds 

NOD DLN Caer gee mesetete aS tincikiscierseec ss = 12 6 Ordinary plates apblecbiel ob ats PONCE oe led Rie 46 1 

OUD ee ememice ota ee ota ele dc wile scle's 13 6 Faggoting plates...-... .2--c-c0.-.s0% 19 8 

OUSUNEReerser eee eee b ec cae d coewenes 14 6 Reheating plates: wes kee cs a eeee sis t9 8 

Rivet-iron, ‘best Dae noe Take keiiw eee 14 6 Extra-large plates, (over 17 cwt. fin- 

Heating: ished, or 5 feet wide, half circles) ...| f12 2 
RIGR Rem eaiceica cal ccice salete ates et aes 2B) Rolling, heating, and straightening: 

POOL ine Sock seek ckdada tenes cone oc *2 <4 Merchant bare (sds «fuse enns goatee ns t4 3 

Shingling, steam-hammers: Under 24 pounds per foot ........---- 1536 
ODD ie a celeateeh acess acsion sumone <Ly0 Rounds and squares, 43-inch and up- 

MIGUDINIG Fh eccnousctnesecands doce anes *16 ward, and flats, 7 to 8 inch ......... té6 2 
PMDECANS Dev ccobsed act ttesssseeseh ote hake *8 Rounds and squares, 7-16 and 3-8 inch, 
POFZOTOMING 2. onc esos per wcmencnensss: *114 and flats under 1 by $ inch......... 8 
Brick laying, repairing furnaces : Rounds and squares, 5-16 and 1-4 

MOTOR Hamar eipet ate oe onitemacam carne ae *4 inch < sz suns tae ae ee eee ane mae fll 3 

AUR Pee Wears Oe awe tae acne est tice he at *3 T-iron «.isocsin hoteea ames cake ot 4 9 
Cutting down for bar-mills ..............- tl 0 Reheating .. a isadneah sew eeteatee tea {2 1+ 
Cutting down for plate-mills .............. 184 Changing rolls, §83.0d .........-...... 

* With 30 per cent. on. +t Extras, with 50 per cent. 
+ With 50 per cent. on. § Per turn per fortnight. 
NORTH AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Wages paid in forges and mills in 1872. a 
Puddling pig-iron, 6 heats, ordinary quality ---..--.. 12s. 6d. per ton of 2,640 pounds. — 
Puddling pig-iron, 5 heats, best, quality 7. 7. <-cesneee 12s. 6d. per ton of 2, 640 pounds. — 


Puddling pig-iron, 5 heats, extra best..........-....-... ls. per ton extra. : 


1 to 2 cwt. for doubled-iron, two or more balls hammered together, 1s. per ton. 
Shillings. Pence. 






1 to 2 cwt. castings...-... vetwen sents Wiaalads Gita te ae 2 aan cael oe 14° 6 per ton. 
Giammering; steam-hammer- coos. t oo. ese nce cous sem eneee oa spt ohghaek 1 4 per ton. 
Hammering, steam for doubling’... J... 62-5. nee <ce me eee orth 10 per ton. 
RIIUCOZOLA so nce daw as cane unas bec cee Casino +'canwm inin 2 bilan 1 0 per ton. 
POPseTOMINE oo. cw ces wc ncncsacces ance been ce tule =n ‘i 4 per ton. 
Stocktaking-mills for plates..... nigik is pig nia ave bo eben eae nee er 1 2 per ton. 
Stocktaking-mills for bars ....-. --.-.----- -----0 ---- eo 2 oe - eee 1 8 per ton. 
Miscellaneous labor in forges, iron to forge, coal, including ash- . 
wheeling, mill-wrighting, smithing, &c.............-..---.---e. 7 6 per ton. 
In plate-mill: 
Rolling and heating ordinary plates....--......-----.-------.---- 9 4 per ton. 
Rolling and heating faggoted plates. .... Per 14 6 per ton. 
MBRCALEK 0. u dose cen dceacec'eulnce ows tessebes si wacewe een 14 6 per ton. 
Extra large and up to 5 feet wide....- wincuene Qe¥eee cece nen 18 3 per ton. 
Shearing and speilling, &¢...-....-.-----.---- «cepa cers oe 7 6 per ton. 
Miscellaneous labor in mills........-.-.-.-..-- eee cece et cone 5 0 per ton. 
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SOUTH WALES. 
Wages paid in tron-mills. . 
Per ton, 
Merchuant-mis, Ordinary sizes, heating, rolling ........-....--.2. -2--.2e- seen 6s. 4d. 
CID GEA Wie arc's se Sa ae) Cece ccccns sececs cacacseccwes counwcns 7a. Od. 
Large rounds, squares, angles, and T-iron .........--......--- posidaebaaaiieee 9s. 4d. 
eS Swe eo wa care pace eninee ccs dee nsnn dens wane 7s. 6d. 
te ale Se a nw wore cone valnces ones cents cena cece 33. 4d. 
Seven-sixteenths and # rounds and squares, flats under 1 and }.-.-.-...-.-..... 11s. 4d. 
Miscellaneous labor in mill........... BSP wah eRe ote sina She fal Gis stelle Sharan aru aha eee 5s. Od. 
Per day. 

TER eos a oe noon cece wn ccen cecnes cecseeee 4s. to 58. 
SADE aais we dilcee ce cass boss so seeee Eads he ote eva reteniaies Mele 58. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
es ca oa we nee cece ween ween 6s. to 7s. 6d. 
EE oe Se bnew we cee c et bes ene 58.6d. to 63s. 6d. 
oal-wieelers and ash-wheelers ....-....-.. ---- 202-22 eenes -e----e 5s. to 68. 
Forge and mill stocktakers....--.....-- co 2 tagtiy elat BIE re Re eae is 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Og ce cae ow haw seca woes eee ne 4s. to 5s. 6d. 
Ue eo cioG soc cess Ved tesa noc wee bows wens 8s. to 9s. 
a ec lo wcee cone cseinne coca ascanee ence 8s. to 11s. 
PEER MnE a SORTS Ol GSO vec. ss. .--.- 522-2222 oak ee chee 22S 1s. 8d. to 34. 4d. 


Wages range in South Wales from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. less 
than other parts. Men in South Wales earn, however, about as much 
asin England. They have more steady work, get rent cheaper, paying 
about 1s. per week for rooms which in England cost about 4s.; get coal 
for a trifle, say 3s., while no allowance is made in England. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


When Mr. Williams was in Washington, in December, 1872, he gave 
the following summary of the wages which then obtained in the iron- 
mills of England: 


For six-heat iron, 12s. 6d. in all parts of England except in Wales; less in Wales. 
Best, or five-heat iron, 1s. per ton extra. A man gets the same wages for five heats as 
he does for gray or ordinary iron. 

Puddler pays to underhands 4s. to 4s. 6d., and pays one additional turn alternate 
weeks. For working level-hands, 6d. per day. Prize-money allowed of 5s. per fort- 
night where they work full time. Puddlers allowed one scrap-ball each per day, nomi- 
Boe cne hundred-weight, generally two, and are paid at the same rates as if for 
puddling. 

Hammering single balls and shingling, 9d. per ton; hammering double balls, 1s. ; 
hammering three and four balls, 1s. 2d. Assistance given by the firm in conveying the 
metal from the furnace to the squeezers. Forge-rolling ordinary. puddle-bars, 10d. ; 
dragging out and straightening, 3d. per ton; add to all the above, except puddling, 20 
per cent. 

Men engaged in shearing and taking out puddle-bars from the forge, 4s. 74d. ; coal, 
ash, and wheeling, 5s. 3d. per day. 

Rail-mills.—First heating, 1s. 11d. per ton; second heating, 114d. for rails. 

Angles.—First heating, 2s. 9d.; second heating, 1s. 24d. This is seldom done. 

FPurnacemen pay a shilling a day out of above wages. 
eg rail and heavy angle mills, when paid by the ton, including all labor, 3s. 6d. per 

n. 

Blooming and catching, 53d. 

Semi-skilled labor in rail and angle-mills, 5s. 3d. and 6s. 3d. per day. 

All labor outside from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 3d. per day. 

Rolling ordinary bars, 3s. 3d. per ton; rolling reheated iron, 4s. 6d.; all extra assist- 
_ ance found by the firm. 

Roller finds-all help at rolls at above rates. 

Extra help beyond those at rolls found by firm, varying in wages from that of a man 
at 5s. 3d. to a, boy at 2s. 10d. 


‘ 
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Forgemen’s wages in Sheffield, England. 
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WAGES IN STEEL-WORKS. 


Statement showing the average weekly earnings in 1872 of workmen in Sheffield Steel- Works.* 
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COAL-MINING. 


Having presented the changes that have occurred in the earnings of 
men employed in the various departments of the iron industry since 
September, 1871, it is eminently proper to show the various mutations 
in the cost of production which another industry intimately connected 
with the former has undergone since the month of September, 1871. 


COAL-FIELDS OF DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


By way of an introduction to the subject the following extracts from 
a report of Mr. Jones, United States consul at Newcastle, on the *In- 
dustrial Resources of the Tyne,” are submitted: 


I will now consider the industrial resources of the Tyne, commencing with coal, that 
mineral being entitled to head the list as the chief product of the district, as the reports 
generally speak of this as the Northumberland and Durham district. : 

Carrying coals to Newcastle has ever been looked upon as impossible and absurd, in 
a business point of view, yet, since the present high figures have prevailed, coals have 
been carried to Newcastle from Hull, and latterly from Belgium, clearly proving that 
the coal-market of the present day is in an unhealthy condition. 


* The above is the estimate of a gentleman connected with ore of the largest steel- 
manufacturing works of Sheffield. 
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The coal-fields of Durham are more extensive and the mineral softer than that of 
Northumberland, which is hard, and in thin seams, requiring a far greater amount of 
skill in the working thereof than the Durham cecal. The annual product is not less 
than twenty-eight millions of tons. The number of colliers in the Northumberland 
mines is about thirteen thousand, the average price for mining being 42 cents per ton. 
In the Durham district the number of colliers is much larger, averging about thirty-— 
four thousand, the price per ton for mining being 30 cents. The recent general rise in 
‘the price of coals throughout England is nowhere more striking than at Newcastle. 
In September, 1871, coals sold at $2.42 per ton, and in September, 1872, the same coals 
were sold at $6.05 per ton, and according to newspaper reports a contract has just 
been entered into in France for the supply to England of 250,000 tons. 


The following statements showing the maximum and minimum cost 
of labor in the Durham and in the Northumberland coal-mines in 1875, 
also the advances and reductions made in the wages of miners, with 
their average earnings at various dates from April, 1871, to December, 
1874, were furnished by T. W. Bunning, esq., mining-engineer of New- 




















castle-on-Tyne, England: 
DURHAM. 
Off-hand labor below ground. ; 
/ 
{The prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873.] 
j 
Wages per day, Wages per day, 
with house or al- with house or al- 
lowance for rent. lowance for rent. 
Class of labor. 3 3 Class of labor. g E 
S 5 = I 
Bodnod sss Bodo 4) ys 
4 5 3 4 5 et 
fo] oO 3S et o 
he ete ee a [oS] osha 
’ 
MOTO OVOLNAN io. w\c\do soc oscane $2 22 |$1 51 ($1 86 || Greasers, (no house).....-.---- $1 27 |$0 38 | $0 83 
pAGK OVOIMAN ise se ccecsecccece- 1 78 | 1 21 | 1 49 || Hauling-enginemen........... 1.65.11 25. oe 
MPPPMIMIGD se cies Accs sec co sa oe 1 82} 1 25] 1 53 || Pumping enginemen.......... 161,109] 135 
Timber-leaders ...........-.-.- Ray 7%3\| 1,15 :||(Kiremen {lsc ee eee eee 65.|- 1 OF 
Master shifters ....cc.<se0++--- 1 78 971-1 -37+|| Furnacemen'-:: stent ence eee t 67 | 101 
ReRLOLM eee sot eekioe as te wiecs «ce 1 59 68.) -1,.13>]| Lampmen. [ooo ameee asm 60 | 103 
Chockmen, (contract work) ..-.}| 2 42 | 1 39 | 1 90 || Water-leaders ................ 69} 113 
PRIDINOI Ss fe otc ccavs psiecdsels 1.9411 25 | 1 59 || Horse-keepers...7..0eeceeeeeee 61 | 109 
BO MO-DULUCTS ~ oi ecccueee vacuce 1 37 61 99 || Rolley-way men......... Sp 97 | 145 
Master wastemen...........-.. 1 90 97 | 1 43 || Rolley-way boys ...........--- 57} 1 07 
VABUEMION fo coc Sock we sled ence cic 155 79\.)-1 17 |l-Set-riders..... seen uaeeaeaeaee KR ee eile: 
Helpers-uap, (no house) .....-..- 1 33 46 89 || Onsetters ..... Je eces eee 78 | 1 54 
' Braking inclines, (no house) ..-.} 1 55 50 | 1 Q3.]| Onsetters’ boys ----cse- een a : ~ 40 81 
Drivers, (no house)..........--- 75 42 59. || Shaft-men ....-. -..seewneeaaee 79} 12 
Flatters, (no house)..........-- 97 36 67 || Masons . J... 22 0 cee 93°) -t) ia 
Putters-driving, (no house). ..-. 1 23 61 91 || Masons’ laborers........-- Ree 93 | *1)00aea 
Landing-lads, (no house) ......- 1 35 34 85 || Chargemen sinkers 182] 1 a4 
Couplers, (no house)...........- 1 21 36 79.1] -‘Sinkers.. 35202. cece : 169 | 4174 
Switch-keeper, (no house).-...- 89 36 63. || Waiters-On..:.-.2 «epee eee 1.53 11 03} ae 
Trappers, (no house) ..........- 63 24 43 || Hewers at off-hand work T eee 








Hand-putters’ average earnings, $1.53 per day; pony-putters’ average earnings, $1.09. These work 
men were ali advanced and reduced at the same dates and to the same amount as miners or hewers. 


with their average earnings, at various dates since April, 1871. 





Statement showing the advances and reductions made in the wages of Durham miners, together | 
; 
A 


Total advance 








3 A Average f 
Dates. Advances. Reductions. above 1871 A 

prices. earnings. \ 
Wirst six months in 1871 2.2.2... escccc cdl cccceweccdeddealaccececnncmccech]ooneeea $1 12 ; 
January and Webruary, 1872... 6.00. ceccuc|eccacelnecsceucsalcceesuéss esse mus)anieenennnn 13.49 
TOR ee eee eee ee ee 20 per cont. ...|. 2... 0... 2<s0s0n5 «= pena - 
BRUNA UR Maemo keen voce lcccuseesémsenes TY DOr GORt. a Tass eucn= as guna 38 per cent....|...-.----- 
PPOCROVDOP INTO coon Ue nies am cccpencee Caleeal cuciemuclancdbldel cece ced cecan oy coleete ian 1%) oS 
DEORE SPIN GO wccaw esa ocskudelérascecnes 15 DOF CONG...) iakkce dues canbee 58.7 per cent ..|..- ceeress 
PIOBAMIGGT, LBIS i au wee aes serpin socusacctcccailacecccuduecag eee] Lau caaesl oces sehen 1&2 P 
RMNITN, AMOS ine whic atte & te dae hs bwwtnn a dee avse'sndarkecwane 10 per cent....| 43.4 per cent ..| -------- : 
NIM ETO Ce dae ate, doug cue ne nawtlade Oeedeue eunenes 9 per cent....| 30 per cent....]..- eenseee 
EOL. RUE es Soe tee uae ccd iin tee case cclegce goede tes lee a Pee ooaeapeeee 
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Durham coal-fields. Off-hand labor above ground. 


{These prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873.] 





Wages per day, Wages per day, 


with house found with house found 
or rent allowed. or rent allowed. 
™ TT ees 2 ie ° = 
Class of labor. q a Class of labor. FI g 
5S S 3 
el a|4¢ |e] ¢ 
3 c= 3 “i ‘4 5 
AaAla|a alala 
Foremen smiths ..............- $1 94 |$0 96 |$1 45 || Token-men ..........--..----- 1 33 |$0 70 | $1 OL 
PRGA GIG scars stun alas cocci eccseee teers t Oe) toto) ||) LOKeOD-DOYS uis-'4 -/-'s2-n0--+---2- 72 24 48 
BIGERE-RDOOMH tek ows uccce ce csaus 1 53 | 1 00] 1 27 || Keeker on screens ....-........ 1 29 86 | 107 
Pick-sharpeners ............-.- 1 79 Meplelseo. || MCLOCNOLS). a6 sales «a «cline eis mee 1 16 60 88 
ely cor GSS 6 Ce ae ea 1 08 52 80 || Small-wagon boy.....--..----- 72 28 50 
PSDPiGL-BOUGEIS. s0005050-<.--5.- 1-45:|.100 |.1 23 || Apparatus-boy ~..-. -2.......- 12 28 50 
Foremen joiners ........-..--.. Rom Camis le Oe al) NV GLOCIS toca coclccanecasen esos 48 26 37 
Apr og! 89 0 OO Oe ASA eae 1 37 BGalsteidunh Callerg.ccstancac dscecswelseealss (*) (*) (*) 
Wagon-wrights...........- y---| 1 23 | 1 02 | 1 13 || Stone-teamers...-.. .--..--.-- 1 45 70 | 107 
MS) NU CUN ne wecescadsc------ 127 SOME Oo MU DOFeELa.- suso esc esseaec meee 1 41 80 | 111 
Sawyers .........-. ans se Ske wi 1 39 88 | 1 13 || Horse-keepers ...............- 1 21 80} 1 00 
IBAGUOES foe atm cis sis Scns onan as Ama ONIOSM Led, |) CATtMON.\5) is ae cnn dokecoscaen 1 08 64 86 
Changers and grathers.....-...- 1989 1008s £49") Plate-layers 2. jet-2- cokes s= 1 29 88 | 1 09 
PIER east dbus den asso sec esas 1 41 | 1 02] 1 21 || Plate-layers’ assistants ...-.-. 1 10 60 85 
ReRRHiC Mem edie aac weds es «'4 1 45 96 | 1 21 || Branch-drivers.......... edie: 1 21 Th 96 
MS BOMR aul aiinideissiec ca saciceu es 1Dd 96 | 1 25 || Wagon-greasers, boys......-.. 60 30 45 
MIABONS WADOLETE: --.0.-5-<-.--5- iat 46 §3 |) braneb-m ens 42-52 oases sas 1 21 82] 1 01 
‘Winding-enginemen, (8 hours) .-| 1 71 Bf 1-277) Dank-riders..... 0.26. saceasaes 1 29 96} 113 
Pumping-enginemen, (8 hours) -.| 1 33 } 1 33 | 1 33 || Bank-headmen.-..........-...- 1 14 86] 1 00 
Hauling-enginemen, (8 hours)..} 1 33 | 1 33 | 1 33 || Bank-bottom men............. 1 21 87} 1 04 
Fan-enginemen, (12 hours)..... 1933) | 1 25 (*1'29)|| Coke-burners <.--55...522..6. 1 77 $6 | 1 37 
Locomotive-enginemen, (12hrs.)} 1 61 | 1 33 | 1 47 || Coke-drawers, (contract) .-..... 1 98 96] 1 47 
MOUOCT-MINGCTS. . oo scecac-sec es. 1 33 | 1 00 | 1 17 || Coke-fillers, (contract; no al- 
EEDING MA DLU os ce csasysescoss =: 133 76 | 105 lowance for house or rent)...| 1 94} 112] 153 
Firemen, locomotivo...-...-...- 1 39 86 | 1 13 || Small-runners or loaders, (no 
Inspector or heap-keeper ..-.-- aes 92 | 1 35 allowance for house or rent).} 1 94 50 | 1 22 
PRORSMOM se do2 seb cl ssl lee. 1 85 96 | 1 41 || Oven-daubers, boys.-..-..--.--- 60 24 42 
Putting in tubs, boys .--.-..-.... 72 34 53° |) Oven-levelers.-.4.-.-.252 20 118/106; 118 
Putting in tubs, men.......-.... 1 53 MGNele 2o0|}| MbaIL MON. ve econ clclne cesses 121}100] 110 
BRPOMSORTTACTS occ cee ne oss oeccoe 60 24 AOTC AMCLSh esata hes sees e cies 1 02 92 97 
OTL OFS i 60 24 42 || Laborers, (no allowance for 
ES Co 5 ee a 1 59 76 {117 house or.rent) .........-...- 1 21 64 92 


* According to time. 


General advances.—The first was made in February, 1872, 124 per 
cent.; the second was made in July, 1872, 10 per cent.; and the third 
in February, 1873, 15 per cent., making a total advance of 42.3 per 
cent. 

Reductions.—The first was made in April, 1874, 10 per cent. on all 
surface labor, except engine-men, who were reduced 5 percent. The 
second was made in November, 1874, 6 per cent. all round 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


General advances.—In February, 1872, the above and below ground 
efi-hand labor was scheduled by a committee and advanced in wage, and 
in July, 1872, banksmen, putters, and shifters were again advanced 20 
per cent.; a third advance was given to banksmen, 10 per cent., put- 
ters and shifters, 15 per cent.; making a total of 30° per cent. to banks- 
men, and 35 per cent. to putters. and shifters, 

In August, 1872, mechanics’ wages were advanced 10 per cent., and 
in March, 1873, it was decided that 5s. per day should be the maximum. 

Reductions.—See minutes of meetings for May 1 and October 30, 1874, 
On page 299. 
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Northumberland coal-fields. Off-hand labor below ground. 


[These prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873. 




















Wages per day, : Wages per day, 
with house or al- | with house or al- 
lowance for rent. lowance for rent, 

Class of labor. d : Class of labor. Fl : 

a | 4 Flee 

a | 5 a a S 

a\a a =] 
Fore overmen ..-.--..--------- $2 30 $1 74 |$2 02 || Hanling-enginemen..........-. $1 82 1$1 45 | $1 63. 
AsAe IO VOLHICIi ys ta wis clea eo = a 2:02) 1 51 Pumping-enginemen ........-. 1L2b yp Per | ies 
CL RS ae a ee 1°82,)°1°69'}' 1°95 || Firemen /.2.coccepecsseuasaeue 109/109] 1 09 
Timber-leaders, (no house)..... 1 23 57 90-|| Furnacemen .......2.....-.-.- 1 21 61 91 
Master shifters ..............-. P82 oat 85153 “Bam pmen <2 oe neeeeeereeeen 1:39 69 | 1 04 
Ie Lea Fg SA 1 80 79 | 1 30 || Water-leaders ..............-. 133]109] 1 21 
RMTGOMINOI (ote ne oSinisi tem oe cloains 1 S32 21)" 51 | Horse-Keéperg ..-5--see5=s ues 1 33 65 99: 
PROUOMON toh e cn pues sess dda oc 1-94-} 1 51 | 1 72.1) Rolley-way'men .............. 1 86 93 | 1 40 
SLODOPULTCTS ,.. 4p loeecsncccns 1 45 | 1 21 | 1 33 || Rolley-way boys ..-........... ‘1:09 73 i 
Master wastemen.....-..-...-- 2 02 | 1 21 | 1 61 || Set-riders; (no house) ......... ‘1 Q1 54 88 
NVGSUPINON tence peeccceccececss 1 63 95 112729 Hl OnSebtors cdesece ste culseeeeee 214/111] 163 
Helpers up, boys.-....-......-.. 85 48 67 iii Shafe-iig sccaces ween ceaa: 103°} 57 80. 
Braking inclines, boys ........- 1 21 61 91 |) Shaft Men ices. se aacoee sense 2:02} 121] 161 
ROTEVELS OVS phe naiec cece stele wets 61 48 of ill ‘Masons. c-4.25-ceeeeere re eeeee 1°33 | 1 11't, 1 22 
Platters, boys...) -. 2s58-.2.2-% 5 aaa 44 58 || Masons’ laborers.............. 1:09 (i eee. 
Putters driving, boys....-..... 121 | 85 {| 1 03 || Chargemen-sinkers.-.......... 190] 1-82] 1 86 
Landing-lads, boys....---...--- 1°03 36 70 || '‘Binkeres.dcsecechaauncesmenas 178|169] 173 
Brouplers, DGYA soc Sof cce 5552: 73 46 60.) ‘Waiters-oni 25-5 dooeencaceaers i 39 73 | 1 06 
Switch-keepers, boys ....-..-.-. 57 38 43 || Hewersatshift or off-hand work| 2 18 | 133) 1 75 
TErappers, DOYS ..do6scce626055 48 31 40 ||| ‘Hand Patterns deca: ss casettelsseceetr ote } 149 
Greasers, boys: .40-6. oof ce cee. 73 38 55 || Pony putters...........- AGM ASE RSH eAe-e 1 12 





Off-hand labor above ground. 























[These prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873.] 

‘Wages per day, Wages per day, 
with house or an with house or an 
allowance for allowance for 
rent. rent. 

Class of labor. Fl A Ses Class of labor. FI F Sd 
BE | g.| oh | 8 | ¢& 
Be Boy wae a | eee 
’ Se ed eit aA | a | ap 
Foremen smiths ..........--.-- et 61 $1 16 |$1 38 || Pick-carriers, (boys)......-... $0 + $0 26 | $0 59° ~ 
Smiths .......- Pe teeceie gine eine 39 96 Ys 13 || Tub-cleaners, (boys) .-...-..-- 26 55. 
Hlarse-shocrs s,s - see ate poeses i 27:11 06.| 1:16 }) Weighmen ...22-c:5) Aleenece 1 3 84} 108 — 
PUM eeRUATDONGTS |. .0.0 sees ees ine 1 21 2 97 || Token-men ....<.ccpaee cee 88 68 718 
BEM OMB ut its ccs 2 seoadeeee 1 08 80 94°|| Token-boys.... 02sec neaeeeees 68 32 50- | 
Boiler-builders.....-....--0.0.- 1 33 | 1 04 | 1 18 || Keekers on screens ........... 1 21 79} 100 — 
morvemen joimMe;rs:.-S.. 52.22 oseae 2°01.) 1 08 | 1°55°|| Screéners ..- 2... scckaneeeeeen 1 60 84] 122: 
BREN eNO coer. eis ea 242] 86] 1 64 || Small-wagon boys......---.--- 96] 32] 64 
Va ON-Wrights.... 0. c.ecce + ses 2 42.).112 | 1,77.|| Apparatus-boys ....Js7 leases 66 36 bt | 7 
Tub-menders ..:.. we neh Seen 2 42 84°)°1°63 || ‘Waiters, (Doys) :2o 2-2 eee 88 28 58° 
OLA he it ae net ae Ste 2 42 96 | 1 13 || Stone-teamers .....----------. 110 76 93 
TESTE GRC Tay BaP epg Neo | 135 |, 196 |'2°15"|| Laborers... ......b.cceeneee 114] 7 93.0 
Changers and grathers ........ 1 33 | 1°21] 1: 27.|| Horse-keepers . .-. Jue eneeeeee 1 21 70 96- 5 
PmIoTR ete cit Se oocck cals te 1 29 94 | 1 T1-|| Cartmen .. 22..ce eee 96 70 83 9 
A a cas oy whe ve oo nie bu ake 1 08 80 94 || Plate- layers: += 4s egies See 1 10 82 96 
PRG te tat boca tess cek sss i bates 96 | 1 14 || Plate-layers’ assistants .....-. 1 10 72 91 
Masons’ laborers..........----- 1 08 2] 90 || Branch-drivers ............-.- 1 16 4} 100 © 
Winding-enginemen........... 1 45 | 1 45] 1 45 || Wagon-greasers, (boys) ....... 1 16 32 4 4 
Pumping- enginemen........... 1 69 | 1 45,] 157 || Branch-men ........-........, 1 14 84 99 
Hauling-enginemen............ 1 45 | 1 45] 1 45 || Bank-riders.............2..... 92 88 90 
Fan-enginemen.....,.....-...- 1 45 | 1 08 | 1 26 || Bank-headmen................ 114 88 | 1 0L 
Locomotive-enginemen cnteewiclels 1 45 | 1 2i | 1 33 || Bank-bottom men, (no house).| 8&8 48 68. 
Boiler-minders............-...- 157 | 110] 1 34 |} Coke- burners .....++...-6- +0. 1 125; 12% 
Pit-firemen ......... ie ree 1 24 86.] 1 05 || Coke-drawers.........ceseneee 151)138}) 145 
Locomotive-firemen.........--. 96 80 88 || Coke-fillers, (no house)......-. 1 35 84} 109 
RATIO yaete eat etree py acectclee 1 08 96 | 1 02 || Staithmen ...... 4... 4c. ae 1 45 80} 113 — 
Inspector or heap-keeper ...... 161] 80] 1 20:|} Teamets ...... ...o05 secu eee 102] 8&8 ’ 
EE eg een eS ay 198] 911 45 |) Laborers .........5... ee 100] 32 66 





Putters-in of tubs, (boys) ...-.. 1 21 40 80 
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WAGES OF NORTHUMBERLAND MINERS IN 1874. 


The following statement showing the earnings of Northumberland 
miners in 1874, was furnished by Mr. Burt: 





Maximum.| Minimum. Mean. 
Eee selon cnecisce.ciecccénasccecaveccees per week.. $14 52 $12 10 $13 31 
MER Reta tases peaks sss 2.s occet sce eee sos doves? 12 10 9 68 10 90 
eM eine a amie wu basie neck nee needs ccee-a- Deeb les wwncd dae talivpas.c «4 shee 10 16 
SUMNER Ene dycete cet ece cc ceca cs ccng es ccanacccce: per day.. 1 92 1 68 1 80 
Laborers, aa aed MEAs eae wise wee eawwes ewes dosens 1 08 96 1.02. 
Laborers, (OD SSRIs oe ae ee Pie oe eo = do.... 84 72 78 
A PMEAMEMU A et etek Soca sae at ese ols Seon Seis ose ee ee Ae per week... 9 60 8 40 9 00 
RMI NGO to kdad 65222555 5552035 celiewcecne eee eeceee dOss si 7 20 6 00 6 60- 


ADVANCES AND REDUCTIONS. 


Statement showing the advances given and reductions made in the wages of Northumberland 
. miners, with their average earnings, at various dates since April, 1871. 





Total advance 


A fe Average 
Dates. Advances. Reductions. above 1871 rae 
prices. earnings. 
NA ee Se Ren ca dwela ee ceh'av co ddccecltoweU pase cckantcs $1 35. 
grt Ee a ee AMIDOESOOM Uae alt sister kita tevaate doe lalate cere ae cichetetcee ea ps 
eo occa a od) no 9 5 mo Maing Sun's dinnc ncuron ncecbwsheGinw eyo orcenanp 1 47 
July, 1872 SEG ORM aE Sim sacks eneancss-+--- PAWL CONG. an fory gebkiaeaaeds sep 32. per cent....]...snae 
SRE | BE ae eS eae panne nnnn rs 1 91 
Dt bey eso ae eee AS Per ieent..c5ie-6- lesen teas 50;per cent... ].ceseheise 
December, (byt oo -+ ee des SSS ee | para es Seed nos wes aaose «foc lets 2 20 
April, I  ccnaoeese 10 per cent....} 40 per cent....}.......... 
ss 52 heigl iii ileal ae a 14 per cent....| 26 per cent....|.........-. 
December, SaaS TILPIENA fate ae Ss Naas | ee ees Sa San ool so talap'sa sce cca ssl enenue cedclebe et 1 85 





At a meeting of the Steam Colliers’ Defense Association held May 1, 
1874, it was decided that— 

Putters and other underground men, now receiving 35 Dee cent. ad- 
vance, be reduced to 27 per cent. 

Trappers.—W ages reduced 1d. per day. 

Drivers.—W ages reduced 2d. per day. 

Banksmen now receiving 30 and 35 per cent. advance, to be reduced 
to 25 per cent., inasmuch as the men who have been getting 35 per cent. 
have been getting more than the trade allowed. 

Deputies having 7s. and 7s. 6d. per day to be reduced to 6s. 6d. and 7s. 
Prop and chock drawing to remain unaltered. 

Standard stonemen.—l'ixed at 7s. per day. 

Sereeners.—Those who are paid by the piece to be reduced 5 per cent., 
and those who are paid by the day to remain as they are. 

On June 30 engine-men were reduced 4d. per day. 

At a special meeting held October 30, 1874, the following reductions 
were mutually agreed to: 

Putters and others at present receiving an advance of 27 per cent. to 
be reduced 11 per cent., leaving an advance of 16 per cent. 

Trappers.—W ages to be reduced 1d. 

Drivers—Wages to be reduced 2d. 

Banksmen.— Advances to be reduced so as to leave an advance of 16 
per cent. 

Deputies.—Where no prop drawing to be paid, 7s.; where they draw 
props, 6s. 6d.; for drawing props, Gd. per score ; chockles 4d. a chock. 

Screeners.—Daily wage “to remain as at present ; piecework 10 per; 
cent. reduction. 

Mechanics.—W ages to be reduced 5 per cent. 


800 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
SWANSEA AND CARDIFF 
The following tables are condensed from more extended statements 
sea and Cardiff coal districts and in other collieries of Great Britain, 
England, February, 1875: 


Statement showing the average earnings of workmen in Swansea 











Class of labor. Graigola. Swansea colliery. West Swansea. Dunvant. 
Cuttera.....-.. $12 40 per week...... $1 74 to $2 05 per day|$12 40 per week...... $55 00 per 4 weeks. 
Uiay-workmon..t (1.88 per day’. co...) n ns ace cece cds esos sb] oes eekaueneenua aan 47 16 per 4 weeks. 
PEWAUITMOLA cio | vis 'clels co tins wees og © Senies 1 20 to $1.36 per day] 1 20 to $1 68 per day| 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
PERE S ove nds a's ccc suiecsce en aas 1 08to 1L56perday| 7 40 per week...... 30 00 per 4 weeks. 

88 day, outside . 

Laborers ...... ; 1 20 day, inside .. } 1-85 per day ....... 5 96 per week...... 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
Engine-men....| 1 44 per day ....... 1 32 to $1 56 per day| 11 32 per week...... 45 48 per 4 weeks. 
Carpenters. ...| 1 38 per day ....... 1.44 per day ..<<.0+|ccmnubis see mnen eee 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
SITS) 5) < <=: DFS DOr Oday, «concn: 1 44 per day ...-..-. 1 44 per day ...-..- 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
Pirikers;... 2. 52 to $0 60 per day 52 to $0 738 per day 12: per Gay*s.t2es. ae ee naae sche. oes 
Weighers.....- 96 periday .2.2..- 74 to 120 per day 66 per day ...--.- 33 60 per month.. 
Hostlers ......-. 92 per day ......- 84to 132 per day]. 1,08 per day os ineasaeeucs ceenccees 
Firemen ..-....-. 1°88 per day ....... 1 85 per day . ......|--sencunnnber ene Seeues PEE eee uaesate named 
Roadmen .....-. 1°88 per day 22.2... ]s.ccscccccncsconee cmus| ase es eee een es a6 sina eee ane deere we 
BADDEIS 2. «005 1 20 per day .... 06 liccccccacnensesccee set | sien maleate as sewn ee eee ene ee 
SRODUAT OLS cit ose | ene cie cc. cecnse a's sucics|s amewincaceiedins a0 6 cnele eile emiate Stettler tate ete leit cette sitet sae 
Haulers.......- 108 per day <4. 78 to $1 40 perday} 7 40 per week...... 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
Door-boys....-- 30 per day ..-..... 32 per day ..s.s00| anenes cseewe~sunlecuneel deat aaa slasetee ue 
PeeIIOD. ws 's en's 268 per day 2.0.0] esac sconce acces vpaccel ewemainte ease nes Bieter] air. eo 
BOWOTE 2 on cae ea] cccss cae ca veee sieve cele scss s'k'ee'<ticden ee welce diene sinter 27 88 per 4 weeks 
Hitchers....... 1&8 per day ......- ‘1 28 to $1 68 Per AY]. . savecneecwaved anwunebientteneey sanaghcol 
Gvermen....... 1-88 per day ... 2206]. ccccateecubac=s voce celvwmntiteswewn Semen any (Re meen eae ete . 
Inclinemen .... 72 to $0 80 per day 92 to $1 92 per day). .. sscubis Wace beteguentseekuas seams woke Pe. 
Screeners ...... 30 00 per 4 weeks...| 1 08 to 1.56 per day] ..3..5.—.teneneusaneneleeeeesseea tenn 
RRA rite sae Liven cyanea ne vlemeneuewe EPP TEEPE PPPR PEE ce ee hr es ee anal 

Class of labor. Graig Merthyr. Brynwillach. Resolven. Emily. 
AEUUELOTS ..----.- 89 34 per day ....... $1 85 to $1 92 per day|$23 66 per fortnight. . * 12 per day..su2 
Day-workmen .| 1 80 per day ....--. L £5 per day)... 6... 1 58 per.dsy cues. 1 80 per day..... 
BOBIMINOLS oan oc|'o an alice a pe uu cc scewedeeel sca ct suete st one vctiac oe | cociete ssa ——————en 1 80 per day..... 
PAD SOUS He on 13's ee crasieit wis oct oie ees one 150 per day =.:.... 1 22 ner davieeeee ss 1 32 per day..... 
Laborers....... 1 20 per day reer obiageior erie cesT 17 06 per fortnight..| 1 08 per day..... 

. 1 78 per dé =U} 
Engine-men. . ot bell neds neta 1 56 per day ....... | 1°32 per day ...15..|ccsemess cena 
Carpenters..... 1 20 to $1 32 perday} 1 32 per day ....... 16 44 per fortnight..| 1 76 per day..... 

SMHS. .2.2...-. 1 32to 156per Spake 1 56 per day --.-.-.-. 16 44 per fortnight..| 1 44 ae day..,.-. 
Strikers. <..... D2 (0 CLUE DOr ASV is Gras cps sass sha sas he 96 per day J. ..ane 72 per day..... 
Weighers...... G4 DEP ORY er cseetcnehameeuettesa tte eesy 1 20 Rat day: 2. cc eee can cue ac Slee 
Hostlers ....... 80 to $1 id DOr Gay |seessee ee Oe ues sera oh 15 48 per fortnight-2|(g2--). seeeeaeeeeee 
Firemen ......-. : BO Nera teens leanicc costncts ons aie ae 1 58 per day ....... 2 00 per day nigel 
Roadmen ...... 1'20 40°61 BG per day). cceee sete oe te eaee 1 20 per day ....... 1 76 per day..... 
IOLA chaos tecie ec ae ERR See wee eee tee eemeers By yO. es fortuigbhtevl. .ncasaodannen eae. 
BIO aITOIA occ alton cote ceo ecwcccecnsloncucsicoescuecesweaemel eo ee cge cine dicks Ce ne a aeeenn =i 
STOP re ingle d eae de Mee soe mee cet COE EEC ERY Mater 17 26 per fortnight. - 82 per day..... ; 
Door-boys...... GG por Gay ocala os lee tmuittes shelters 64 per day ......-. 48 per day..... 
en bawwewec|atecacenreerccadeceseclaccuncucapccscce gees ss|«=oeew «chiens eisai 

tokers ........ 92 per Gay. ase Ue cet aeteasee eccls Jeske neem seen per day..... 
OTN enn n| sh oate ns seas cond ax bems 1 56 por day .s 20...) -c.ceeenncge daeme wae asl oem een 

Overmen ...... L 72 per day ooo. ec cl ccc iim dale aim o Sie'e 0001] wom .o Se me ent aie nae PRE 
Sepeneswen..2..)).2 8&6 per day .i...c. (6 ico kec tee ekeeasaee ee 16 44 per fortnight ..|.....2. «-ssc0 «ene 
‘Screeners ...... 120 (POP Gay sa. 50'en lac cdeenme cbenetebes ches take seme Pt eile ea waascs 
Masons ........ Loe per daly, 20-25 spceremeereee eae wene 











WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


COAL DISTRICTS. 


JO1L 


in regard to the wages or earnings of workmen employed in the Swan- 
and were furnished by Walier Rowley, esq., mining-engineer, of Leeds,. 


coal district, when working full time and without restriction. 


Primrose Coal Co. Ffoy, Danybank, ete. eae ic rani tie Cali- Duffryn Main. 
$1 80 to $1 92 per day...| $1 80 per day ........... $1 82 per day ........... $11 53 per week, 
FUG ache ds Soeswecs ss oes awe RMN ie Sis wm cca )on's Stine cipasaaecdesseseses-| 1-00 per day. 
1 68 to 1 92 perday...| 1 26 per day ........... TS28 MEL ARV ccseccecee 
96 to 1 80 per day...| 1 08 saan eS. Hag 92 Per Gaye. cos ees ee- 1 08 to $1 20 per day. 
1 08 to 26 per day, 
84 to 1 32 per day... ; Peer end. y 3 1°08 per day visors 1 00 per day. 
a Eee eee 1 20 eight-hours’ turn..{| 1 20 per day ........... . 44 to HCG Bes day, 
S670 1°20 perday:..| 1 32 per day ..........-. B14 per-day te.s ees --, = 
1 08to 1 44 per day...| 1 32 per day ........... LA20iperidaveecess-cse: 
See cee eme ene sem ca ve a's MO IOR ALLY Mos o'5.0.5 So's 54 per day, boys...... 
renee Ween ers on ee a enna o be esl yesesnceadeeccccsamecceces 96 per day. 
es ete EET eC MEISORUTID RS sas sania} 2 oe va Peide ale bie) SUN ends do, 1 44 per day. 
Settee ae ete ae see's 2 o's see0 per Gay .<--2-.---- Ly44\ per daynodse cee sce 2 00 per day. 
Puneoninoe per any-..)) 1 o2 per day, repairers .|....-......---.s---2es-5-- 1 32 to $1 62 per day. 
(ee cea nctnesacces $564) 6545. 60s Sa ace Se eee ee 1 O8to 1 36 per day. 
Seeds wed ehewasvecsmsencs a a St pit pelt ge age Deh 
54 to $0 60 per day, 60 per day, carter- 
36 to 1 08 per day... Aacleehoy es y hoya } 60 to 1 20 per day. 
32to 60 per day... 32 to $0 60 per day... 40 Der ABY i. oe ea cay 48 per day. 
eee a enon ew cesccccwessecs|soccwccenscace oem See Cenol boot pa tecesze Gand amppaaess 1 68 per day. 
Wook oon ta eton Soe GER SS sea a 82 per day ..-.-..-...| 1 20 per day. 
oo Oe P Seeeeeeee cal t 26 POL GAY - 6.02. oo. ole ccc wcesceccssccscs-ooss-| 120 to $l 44 per day, 
Oe Be COPE OS OTE he Ae ord ere ey eine Loe ede Gre 
neg. Satee eee ee eielaie feed aa\aie'o ss aoc | cln aan woe erence ea santeecic ee = 1 28to 1 56 per day. 
1 1 14 per day, head man } 
eeeeereeeseeceeeesaene eeereree at screen, eeeseesaoevuecesuoanenens eee” 
Dita we deiate tee Sek pga asc d cers ddacpaces (ease sesuccsdedesosswccannt|),2 44 per any, 





Foxhole colliery, Park 


Morriston colliery, Tyr 


Foxhole colliery, Tir issa 





cenol, pit. pit. 
$25 60 per fortnight...... *L 58 per day .:-:-...--. $1 Sl per Gay <........-. 
i S20) EAGA DOT, ONY cies 5ecee- ee Ty UE DOVIGRY wastes 2 + 
ig hh Bet OE Ct Mice oe oats sles 3 LU OG POM BY me cess easel 
a 0 Eels MOL. dayiwices-s-<-s TBO peridavweesns clowns 
er per cay ----.-..-.- BOIPor OaVieescg eases eles < ssn cia <0 Pec eeeeeece ees 
ioe per Osy ...-.:-..-- et DOP GAY oc ecc acess s 1506 per dayieaee-- o's oe 
Bee er ORY .....2..00. MS TIDINCHU Aerie e ie Seal ciee traces = ane os olin tela we a aie's 
a Mae OM OAV cs sorb so taecutkccaceceserenca cnc: 
“4 14 to $1 80 per day...| 1 86 per day ...........|_ 1 86 per day ..--....... 
Meet eeceicccse..,..| 1 643 per day ....-.....| 1 77 per day .:.....-.-. 
Pa Sawa wes mae =-- a SU MCE MAY ics hae oda. 3 OG PEriday sen sestce ss < 
cae dabensene cs. 43.Der Gai. so~.s-.., 24 Her May s.b ass ens ae 
ang ay dae eah ad Ard dada oa cena sac fnnn es sn saecdtsstemsasmeuns 
“4 80 per day ...........| 1 06 per day ...........| 1 07 per day! .......... 
oo ee 1602 Dor Gay A de.- cscs], 1 92 per. Gay sadenseare- 


ei ee ee 
ee ee 


ee 





Western Merthyr. 
$2 00 per day. 


1 68 per day. 
96 per day. 


1 66 per day. 


1 32 per day. 
1 32 per day. 
60 to $0 96 per day. 
1 20 per day. 
1 32 per day. 
2 00 per day. 
1 68 per day. 
1 68 per day. 
1 56 per day. 
1 44 to $1 86 per day. 
66to 72 per day. 
72 per day. 
1 56 per day. 
12 00 per week. 
1 44 per day. 
1 20 per day. 
1 86 pr. day, stonemen ° 


be 
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Statement of the average earnings of workmen in the Cardiff 





~ 


District. Colliers. Haulers. Laborers. 





MERTHYR VALLRY. 


BOWIAIS oGelcwn swe cescansticcinn $14.40 per week; Brith- eo per week; Brith- | $6.72 per week ....... 

dir, $17.28. dir, $10.32. 

BVASONGL ces suite ediiesine ni © $45.48 per 4 weeks..... $33.86 under-ground, |...........-....scseceas 

. $25 above, per 4 
ABERDARE VALLEY. weeks, 

Navigation and Deep Duffryn| $42.16 per 4 weeks..... $1.26 per day; master, | $1.02 per day.......... 

< $1.44; collier, $1.28. 

BION G WAU c7so 42's 5. sees eet $45.48 per 4 weeks..... $1.12 per day, surface ; | 94 cents per day, sur- 
$1.26,under ground ; face and under 
collier, $1.26, ground. 

A bercromboy .~.--<.----.---. $54.50 per 4 weeks..... $1.14 to $1.26 per day..| $1.02 per day, surface; 
i $1, under ground. 
MEKOMIDACH oics'- selcccscet clos. $2.04 per day, all sea- | $1.23 to $1.32 per day ; | 98 cents per day....... 

sons. foreman, $1.68. 

Ey i eT gee $2.20 per day; $2.40. |... ca Vee SORE SS. a, Beate. eae eee eee eee 

per night. 

Aberdare Rhondda .......... $1.78 to a. 96 per day..| $1.26 to $1.29 per day.. $1 to $1.03 per day .... 

PAN ONUEY eb Ws sods ce seweees $60 per 4 weeks ....... $32.88 per 4 weeks..... $20.48 per 4 weeks..... 

Powell Duffryn Company’s | $2.50 per day..-....... $1.26 per day; surface, | $1.02 per Gay .........- 

pits. $1.02. 
RHONDDA VALLEY. 

Mermanle....<..<. SSE age Se aR $52.64 per 4 weeks ...-.| $1.32 per day; colliers, | $1. ~ oo day ; colliers, 
$1.36 ; surface, $1.10. 

PIOGTUNGALG 025 0.'sewecsscscees $45.52 per 4 weeks ....| $1.32 ne foreman, | $1. 16 to fl. 26 per day ; 

‘ . $1.50; 9 hours. $1 ott to $1.26 per 

BIEROOK gaccds ide sa0 sexctons $1.68 to $2.40 per day-.| $1.32 re day; master, 81.( 08. él. 76 pernight; 
$1.6 $6.64 per week. : 

Pentre and Church .......... $62.34 in headings; | $42. 107 per 4weeks..... Surface, $1.14 per day; 

Pe $42.32 in stalls. $32. 88 unde: ground. 
Rhondda Merthyr ........... $2.46 per day ..... o-e--| $7.92 per. week...-....- $6.60 per week .......- 
Bute Merthyr— 

PCIPOLCDS ..va2ccs~scoes $42.06 per 4 weeks..-.-. 
2 feet 9 inches ........... $26.30 per 4 weeks..... son per 4 weeks ...| $36.12 per 4 weeks of 
6 feet ...... a a ck $45.08 per 4 weeks...-. 7 days. 
Liwynypia— 
Steam -coal .........-<0.0: $11.92 per 4 weeks..... $8.12 per 4 weeks...... $6.80 per week .......- 
HTOUNO*COGL. {>.5css5ehce et $13.36 per 4 weeks..... $9.32 per 4 weeks...... $7.40 per week ........ 
US a weenaee $1.80 per day...-....-- rie per day; surface, “ss per day; surface, 
12; 1.16. 
RR See os oc a cana mals $42.60 per 4 weeks. .... $30.48 per 4 Week; |... c..ceccccccccce cncane . 
$25.64 per 4 weeks, 
surface. 
Pinas eMain. - 2.0.22 0% <span $47.12 per 4 weeks. ...- $36.92 per 4 weeks ; ; | $32.88 per 4 weeks .... 
. $46.20 per 30 days, 
surface. 
yaerneciyn HS Beet ete? pes 1c $1.86 per day.--..- -e+-| $1.56 per day.......-.- $1.56 per day....... ~ 
1— ; 
Golltery NO.2'.6, 2s: scase~ $2.94 in headings; 
$2.84 in stalls. $1.48, 6 days; fore- |. $1.02 per day, surface; 
Polliers No a ete sacoee $1.88 in headings; man, $1.68. $1.32 under ground, 
$1.94 in stalls. 4 

Lan, not full time............ $10.08 per week ....... $1.12 to $1.50 per day..| $1.20 to $1.44 per day-- 

BPerraeOuers. o. t csc dccssaes @2 por day ..20.052525 $1.44 per day... ..5.dcespedewne cdsduewys eee 

BIOIW Pine cece cccconsoacsaceae $1.92 per day ..-....... $1.08 per day.......... $1.08 per day.........- 

Powell’s Llantwit............ $48. 7 per 4 weeks. .... $37.40 per 4 weeks ....| $33.36 per 4 weeks ...- 

Llantwit and Black Vein ....| $12.40 per week ....... 6,48 por week ; boys, |....- Gevucige' duww aia den 

Llantwit Red Ash Company .| $2.02 per day.......... $1.34 to $1.44 per day; | $1.34 per day.........- 
surface, 80 cents. 

CO Cy ie $12.10 per week ....... $7.58 per woek, under.} $7.34 per week, under 
ie oe $6. 56, sur- a surface, 

6. 
PUDOROLVOGCD vce cecncceecess $1.88 per day.......... $1. 32 a $1.52 per day..| $1.12 per day.........- 
Maesteg Morihyr— 
seam) eS OOS ait 19 days, $67.80. ........ 
Seam 3.2. LILITL] 19 dave, 813.30. 202002.) #1 te $1.80 per day ...| $1.04 per day....--.-2: 
OO ROMIN ies oa eas. os xe =n 19 days, $66.08......... 

POND. oni Poctdan casabak ens $1.98 per day.......... $1.10 per day; boys, | $1.04 per day-..... conan 

78 cents. 
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Tippers. Banksmen. Engine-men, winding. Firemen. 





nitric $8.40 per #6. 76 to $8.64 per| $8.40 to $9.60 per | $6.12 to $6.96 per 


week eek. week. week. 
5 See $28. 14 per 4 weeks.| $37.82 under ground, | $43.94 per 4 weeks 
$34.14 above, per 4 
weeks, 
$1.10 per day....... $1.20 per day...... $50 per 4 weeks; 8| $1.86 per 6 days; 
hours. They clean, 84 cents per Sun- 
fit, and repair. day. 
97 cents per day....| $1.02 to $1.20 per | $1. 46 per Huy’. Haale deck coe er aseess esa: 
day. ing, $1.28. 
$1.02 per day....... wid 10 to $1.20 per él. 50 Elias gov Date [ewes sssnngeanecdcesa 
ay. 
98 cents, $1.02, to|] 98 cents to $1.26 $1. S, 9 days Lie a Bs Ol 12 POO aV avis vs: 
$1.10 per day. per day. 
$1 to $1.06 per day..| $1.02 per day.....- $1.38, sol. 404, to $1.42 | $1.68 per day.....- 
per day. 
Ep at 2k PRI $38.36 per 4 weeks. 9b3. 36 per 4 weeks ..| $50 per 4 weeks - 
$1.14 per day....... $1.28 per day...... $1.26 per day........ $1.86 per day...... 
$1.01 per day....... #114 to $1.28 per | $1.493 per day.....-- $2 per day .....-.. 
ay. 
$1.16 to $1.26, 9hours} $1.28 per 12 hours -| $25.12 per 4 weeks ..|..-..-...-.--------- 
$1.14 per day....... $1.32 per day...... $1.63 per 8 hours ....! $1.84 per day..-.... 
ete DEE 4 WOKS.) G30.00 POr 4 WOOKS. |. ~~... 20205 cece c ene efennncccdewwedocennee 
$6.72 per week ..... | $10.08 per week...| $12.04 per week; | $650 per annum . 
hauling, $8.54. 
96 cents to $1.32 per |-.........-....-.... $1.72 pt GAGs CBE Tran cod S's os Potereroerrais’s 
day. lowed 7 days extra 
pe month. 
1.32 per day, steam|..--.--..--..--.--.. 
$7.40 per week ...| $8.02 per week .... ; $1.56 per day, house|..-..-..-..-.-...--. 
$1.14 per day....... $1.44 per day...... $1.56 per day........ $2 per day ........ 
$30.96 per 4 weeks. .| $36.68 per 4 weeks.| $46.86 per 4 weeks ..| $50 per 26 days; 
$43.84 per 24 days, 
night. 
$33.36 per 4 weeks..| $1.32 to $1.44 per |............-.......-- $2°perday -........ 
day. 
a SiG widgets turtie. -, fe oss cars <p ooese cen, 
$1.32, 6 days........ $1.58, 7 daya ...... S016 17 Gaya. Orift, \ss-.<ssndo>se-seaaee 
$1. 54, 7 days. 
fist ber Gax-.---- Ber eee eet teat BORE Dur dwy fei fc) (re-g  oaaa RI 
3 08 per day....... $1.02 per day...... $1:44 per day s:: 22. [0 -sse ec gssaseeasaae 
a 36 p por 7 eiaks py Sel aie $51.02 per 4 weeks ..| $52 per 4 weeks ... 
a, BEMISIGE Teo ratenespnscesnee Boys, $6 per week. ..| $10.80 por week-. .- 
week. 
$1.34 per day.......| $1.34 per day...... $1.50 per day........ $2 per day-........ 
$6.32 per week ..... $6.68 per day..-..- $8.36 per week:....- $10.12 per week... 
$1.32 per day....... $1.20 per day.....- $1.38 per day........ | $12 per week...... 
- t 
96 cents per day ...| $1.26 perday; girls, | $1.06, $1.26, to $1.44| $1.68 per day....-.. 
42 to 46 cents. per day. 


Rennes ccccsecccssce: 98 cents per day.'..| $1.02 per day.....-..|...-.ssccceeeeneeee: 





Rodmen. y, 





$29.54 per 4 weeks, 


$1.26 per day. 
$1.12 per day. 


$1.34 per day. 
$1.26, $1.34, to $1.48 
per day. 


$1.18 to $1.32 per 
day. 


-| $31.44 per 4 weeks, 


$1.28 per day. 


$1.26 to $1.44 per 
day. 
$1.72 per 9 hours. 


$1.30 to $1.34 per 
day. 


-| $8.12 per week. 
$1.26 per day. 


$1.32perday,ste'm. 
$1.44 perday, hou's, 
$1.42 per day. 
$1.56 per day. 


$1.56 per days. 


$1.48, 6 days. 


$1.68 por day. 


$8.48 per week. 
$1.71 per day. 
$8.84 per week. 


$1.56 per day. 
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Statement of the average earnings of workmen in the Cardiff coal 











P Districts. Hitchers. Stokers. Weighers. 
MERTHYR VALLEY. 
VINO (cach se sey eseuee sens $28.72 per 4 weeks..... $21.88, under ground, | $23.12 per 4 weeks..... 
per 4 weeks ; $22.02, 
above gr ound. 
ABERDARE VALLEY. 
Navigation and Deep Duffryn| $1.42 per day..---..--. 9 hours, 98 cents; | $1.32, C. M.; $1.10, 
chief, $1.02. Billy ; $1. 10, Inop. 
DINER WAGE ele csn ce ccs cus: $1.24 per day..----.--. $1.02 per day..-....--. $1.32 p.” day... .i 72am 
UDEPSPOMDOY v.05. ein ecccenee- $1.26 per day..-....... $1.10 per day...-..--.. $1.12 to $1.32 per day.. 
iernmuache eer. cleric. cess $1:14, ander'ground, 9 }- «25. case $1.32 to $1.40 per day... 
days; $1. 02, surface, 
1 day per week al- 
lowed. 
Aberdare Rhondda.........-. $1.26 to $1.40 per day. | 76 cents, 964 cents, to | $1.14, $1.20, to $1.28 per 
$1.04 per day. day. 
Nautmelyn ......... doidicwens $36.48 per 4 weeks..... $18.52 per 4 weeks..... $34.08 per 4 weeks. .... 
Powell Duffryn Company’s | $1.12 per day.......... $1.02 per day.....-.... $1.06 per day.......... 
pits. 
RHONDDA VALLEY. 
OA DTS aI Biel an OSES aaa $1.36 per day........-- $1.05 per day.......... $1.32 per day..........] 
Beprironcalh 22st sc ce. ss -bers es $1.46 per 9 hours...... $1.32 per 12 houra.ie: .|2c-<+sssas- osteo. 0s cee 
LSE RI Te ge Oe a $1.32 to $1.44 per day..| $1. 14 per 8 hoéurgs:. a5 idiwessawex antes 5 uenenel 
Rhondda Merthyr ........-.- $10.08 per week ....... $8.28 per week ........ $7.80 per week .......: 
Bute Merthyr............---. $1.26 per day.......... $1.08 to $1.16, 28-and |:dsscsccu,-s cases sae 
29 days per month, 
PREV OUDIA. wicks se<tcccecsnwes Steam, $8.48 per week, | $1.14 per day, extra |96 cents per day, | 
9 hours; house, cleaning flue. house ; $1.32, steam. 
$12.40, piecework, 
EV RE RYO We seat eae ae alee page $1.38 per day...--..... $1.12 per day.......... $1.24 per day.......-2: 
DCNCAOU sans coe beat aes eaceee ar re day ; night, | $1.02 por day.......... $1.50 per day.......-. : ‘ 
cents. ’ 
DRM AMANO 8 os cise nn enna $1.56 per day.......... $1.26 per day......-... $1.08 per day........-. . 
PenriniwiGr 228 bes csecs ose ae $8.24 per week ........ $7.76 per week ........ 42 cents per week ....| 
BIAONCLVORCN as cc ok ce cw cede [fe senetn= beaicsanisle cou clela [acts x eres iets $1.12 per day.......... ‘ 
ulwynellyn .-....---+--.-000 $1.56 per Gay ..-2 005.0). coerce .c cane scimeneiae peiele (een nanan 3 
ALA Aes 5s = ie apis 2 see $1,546 GAYS. t. cece news $1.36, 7 days. ....sceccau}ieseeeaee eee | a 
4 
Panda (Gdkecuee eas spncdtcte acs be daawesaanenaaeeeka $1.38 per day........sslessaueee Gene ieee | 7 
BE tees oe oan eas ae $1.20 por day.ccs ae sie - [sec nescence ve cecaeaeten spent enn tann ann ; 
Powsli’s Llantwit.......... on] $1.50 Per GAY... eee cnsleesp ce cence suse ss wenln alti nnn sane : 
adentwit-and Block Vein ....| $1.20 per ARY 2. cae. cen}-scn oe eceaccsanvuayeneee $7.20 per week........ a 
Llantwit Red Ash ...........| $1.12 per day.........- ‘ze 34 per day......-...- $1.28 per day..-....--. pil 
«& 
Maestig Merthyr ............| $1.06 to $1.30 per day..| 96 cents to $1.16 per |.....--------ee+---e--- i 
Bryndee ..... A ee $1.12 ey day; boys, | 96 cents per day.......|.... wasbs yes censure 
64 cents. } 
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district, when working full time and without restriction—Continued. 
i 


Masons. Horse-keepers. 





NE Be ae Be ~ Sg a ae 






9 hours, $1.44; la- 
eerere, 92 cents 
per day. 

$1.32 per day; la- 
borers, 94 cents to 
$1.04. 

$1.56 and $1.46 per 
day; laborers, $1. 


$1.08 for 6 days ... 


86 cents per day, 
surface; $1.08, un- 
der ground. 

$1.10 per day, un- 
der ground. 


96 cents to $1.08 
per day. 


$1.44 per day....... $1.04 per day, sur- 
face; $1.12, un- 
der ground. 

$41.92 per 4 weeks; | $82.04 per 4 weeks 
$30 per 4 weeks, 

laborers. 


$1.50 per day. ...... $1.12 per day.-.... 


$1.01, $1.17, to $1.28 
per day. 


$1.32, 7 days ...... 
$1.28 per day...... 


$8.40 per week .... 


ewww ewe ewe wee ewe 


$1.56 per day; 30) $1.06 per day; 28 
days per month. days per month. 


$1 32 per day; la- | 96 cents per day; 








Smiths. 


$1.14 to $1.26 per 


day, 9 hours. 


$1.28, $1.32, to $1.34 
per day. 


$1.28 to $1.34 per day 


$1.16 to $1.28 per 
day; foremen, 
$1.68, 7 days. 


$1.18, $1.22, to $1.28 
per day. 


$32.88 per 4 weeks. .. 


$1.26 per day......- 


$1, $1.08, $1.28, to 
$1.38 per day. 


$1.62 per 9 hours ...: 


Strikers. 


40 to 84 cents per 
9 hours. 


76, 80, to 92 cents 
per day. 


72to 84 cents per 
day. 


< 


72, 84, to 96 cents 
per day. 


$25.48 per 4 weeks. 


90 cents per day... 


66 to 92 cents per 
day. 


$1.08 per 9 hours .. 


$1.38 to $1.44 per day| 96 cents to $1.04 


$8 per week 


$1.32 per day ; 25and | $1.04 per day...... 


26 days per month. 


$1.36 per day.:.....- 


per day. 


$7.44 per week .... 


&4 cents per day. .- 


$1.12 per day-..... 


84 cents to $1.12 
per day. 
$1.18 per day...... 


$5.72 per week .... 
$1.12 per day-...... 


$1.08 per day, 7 
days; foreman, 
$1.16. 


6 cents per day... 
96 cents-per day .. 
$25 per 4 weeks ..- 
OO GL WEOis «fa csecatst osetia dee tae seen es 
$1 per day ..-..... 


borers, 96 cents. in pit, $1.12. 
a $1.41 per day........ 
$1.44t0 $1.68 per day| $1.38 per day...... sda i to $1.68 
per day. 
$1.60 per day....... $1.46 per day...... $1.70 per day ....-... 
$8.24 per week ..... $6.80 per week; | $8.36 per week ...... 
in pits, $7.28. 
. | eee $1.34 per day......| $1.62 per day........ 
t 
Mueber dity.--2c..|.-2.5---2.s-0-4-2,-- $1.98 per day........ 
See $31.78 per 4 weeks.| $50.96. per 4 weeks... 
oes 2-8...) 60.70 per week .... 
Bes. ucegsves..--+) #1.00.per day......| $1.08 per day.-...... 
0 Ee $1.14 per day...... 
20 L 
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Carpenters. 


$1.06 to $1.20 per 9 
hours. 


$1.18 to $1.40 per 
day; sawyers, 
$1.12 to $1.32, 

$1.28 per day ; saw- 
yers, $1.12 to $1.32, 


$1.32 per dav; fore- 
men, $1.72, 7 days. 


$35.48 per 4 weeks; 
$30 per 4 weeks, 
sawyers. 

$1.28 per day; saw: 
yers, $1.18. 


$1.25, $1.32, to $1.41 
per day; sawyers, 
$1.10 to $1.32. 

$1.44 per 9 hours. 

$1.08 to $1.20 per 
day; sawyers, 
$1.35. 


$8.04 per week; 
sawyers, $7.20. 
$1.26, $1.32, to $1.56 
perday. , 


$1.26 per day. 


$1.34 per day. 

$1.46 to $1.68 ; Saw= 
yers, $1.46. 

$1.70 per day. 

$8.12 per week. 


$1.34 per day. 
$1.68 per day. 
$1.70, 6 days. 


$1.44 per day. . 

$1.32 per day. 

$53 per 4 weeks, 

$7.92 per week. 

$1.56 per day ; sawe 
yers, $1.50. 


-| $1.20 per day; sawe 


yers, $1.10. 
$1.14 per day; saws 
yers, 92 cents, 
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WAGES IN ENGLAND. | 309 


YORKSHIRE. 


Statement showing advances in wages from 1871 to March, 1873, at three pits of one of the 
; principal collieries in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


Boys 

, > ee 

| : sa | BES 

Number of pit, and date. q : ag cae 

= id of E as en E 

x fH o 4 
oir E Bot | pan 
3 ea Bae | 8A 
oO FQ sa] Aa 
Prt Nop de Per ton. | Per day. 
yee ES Ip Se Se ee $0 37 $1 13 $2 90 $0 40 
ey pga F ST at tee ety ES AL Se ee a 39 joa! 3 43 43 
ES oe egos SE SS 555. SiR lige sa le 52 1 67 3 69 97 
a ee 61 1 92 4 52 1 C9 
; Pit No. 2. 
a 38 1 13 3 35 57 
ete ce 2 cant aielcmrelisc alan << sien aceececenees 41 1.25 3 43 44 
Re Re Bales caw a eaihia asa eels ss -sse eee ene. 59 1 67 4 38 65 
EE OE Ree as nn! 67 1 92 6 05 75 
Pit No. 3 

eg oe SBE SETS ne a a 31 1 13. |goeeesc tee 40, 
SS SS BES Se eS a 39 gs Yl | eee Be ese 44 
EERIE ee ee areas eons ae owe apicacibct en f.6stat Som 48 1,63! aucizstous 85 
Ne Reet ee cain cbc hoes occa lace naccscnnesncsses- o7 O92: lean stele 97 


In May, 1872, riddles ceased to be used at all the pits. The benefit 
accruing to the colliers from this change cannot be set: down at less 
than ld. per ton. One penny per ton must, therefore, be added to the 
apparent advance. - 


EARNINGS OF COLLIERS IN ENGLAND. 


In the Sheffield district the colliers earn from £3 5s. to £4 a week, working only 
for five days. There are colliers in the neighborhood of Huddersfield who are now 
earning as muchas £1aday. In East Worcestershire the wages range from 8s. to 12s. 
@ day. In Wales and the west wages are lower asarule; in the north they are higher. 
Taking the average of the best coal-districts, it is obvious that a collier can easily earn 
from 8s. to 10s. any day he wishes to work. Price of coal in London 40s.—London Tele- 
graph, September, 1873. 


Under date of October 25, 1874, Walter Williams, esq:, writes: 


Colliers’ wages are nominal; do not represent their earnings, which vary from 5s. 6d. 
to 8s. per day of eight hours, except in portions of Wales, where they are less by 15 per 
cent. ; but in iron-making districts, now, colliers in thin mines or common coal-works 
do not get more than 28s. to 30s. per week ; steam-coal and house-coal from 35s. to 40s. 
per week, all working eight hours for a day’s work; common laborers earn 3s. to 3s, 
6d. per day ; skilled, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; brick-layers, stone-masons, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per day, 
(nine hours ;) painters, 7s.; carpenters, 5s. 6d. to 63. ; smiths, 5s. 6d. to 6s. ; locomotive- 

| engine drivers, 7s. 6d.; stationary-engineers, 4s. 6d. to 6s. per day. 


Wages earned by workmen engaged in the Durham coal-fields, January, 1875. 


- 


Overmen, £2 to £2 15s. per week. 

Deputy overmen, 5s. 6d. to 6s. per day of eight hours. 
Coal-hewers are paid by the score of twenty-one tubs, which vary from 6 ewt. to 12 
_ ewt. each, according to the different seams of coal worked; their average earnings 
are from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per day of-from five to seven hours, 

Laborers, under ground, 43. to 5s. 6d. per day of eight hours. 

Pit-engine-men, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per day of eight hours. 

Laborers, at bank, 3s. 4d. to 4s. per day of ten hours. 

Mechanics, 4s. to 5s. per day of nine hours. 

In addition to those wages, it is the custom at nearly all collieries to provide houses 
for their workmen. The houses vary very much in quality at different collieries, but, 
together with fire-coal, may be taken at £15 to £20 per annum addition to workmen’s 
‘wages. , 


\- 
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ENGLISH MINING IN 1872. 


‘Mr. Robert Hunt, keeper of the mining-records for Great Britain, has 
made the following returns of English mining in the year 1872: 














: No. of oe 
Minerals. Hiniee: Quantities. Value. 
Tons. Ovwt. 

Dene AS OMENS OB Clas Uv awccecas thn cwcabews 3,001 | 123, 497, 316 £46, 311, 133 
ATONSOCO GL ars Pear Steinem Af sealene'oes oiclas «aces bem snelecen te 266 16, 584, 857 7, 774, 874 
Copper-0re .....2. 6... SSP re ARO UETIS JURA aa SabSssb-56 5 5c 117 91, 183 443, 738 
Pt - OUR E ee sniser elie since wetla bob has cous aclewlchts weulce cies s <clsbalele 162 14, 266 1, 246, 135 
HUORUSOLE iia tuliese beats ain ie eh see ciclste de sabe datieuedwie' se me's oy 455 83,968 3 1, 146, 165 
MANCALE Ree UR alate a thilalcce cs <iscencc case sae cemaplae cewek scabs nme 63 18, 542 12 73, 951 
PPOs VEIGOE. (ETN NUT-OTGS), ob soe nace tends baceancedensesavesuices 35 65,916 3 39,470 — 
PPE CeCe eee alco cce ttt = ockiakicae sac cebides vewanscecucvanite 15 5, 171 15 17, 964 
DVRNUCAL ES cee oe eae cs hitesion + ocwtcceweawesesesses scones Pee ee 3 88 5 993. 
LOOP 9 395s 25 Ta SEA Sm So i As i pd eae 1 1 20 
PMLERUOSOCE Centon ears sata omens cen ations sac eseece ee aomn 3 7, 773 38, 865 ~ 
ROT AE ces Goch Onesie. bc aest eh voteeis ae scing ocedscnpeecenwsans 1 80 12, 40 
SPCHCTSMUIMNOLS UCON- ethics scene’ cememicee vee tice cece cae cioMisinms tate Teed 3, 326 15 8, 227 
PMAMULUD-OLOpeeee mc oh enciacccace ssa re ks canartoccencs tanec seee 1 PEP tele Ae Seats a ge: 
ReimOLICG OL VALIUM Soc de cae eat ee ade cccccccocccecene we nae 1 65 130 
PSE LON oe ce clele cis nsie eioiuin nie Wels.s Selsmmiek clad a'sicisaieclen es eda snicnies etiam 25 9, 092 17 7, 078 
lsvsviine ang fire (OStIMIAtOG). o.- sce. cecernonccce cece onesie eS mmeinete 1, 200, 000 450,000 — 
Other earthy minerals,: (estimated) . 2.2... .....cnenccsecasduscestomeedlpel ane ae 650, 000 

re ree rae oh he Las cde Lo OL ake cle cle ane 1, 309, 497 10 654, 748 
Ceprolives, (estimated) Oils. nebo then cee ede os dees geese egadl ee ae 35, 000 50, 000 

Total value of the minerals produced in the United Kingdom.|........|......---..-...- 58, 913, 541 


Metals obtained from the ores above enumerated in the United Kingdom in the year 1872. 





Description of metal. Quantities. Value. 

MIE St Soe sea cate cd ac Wetec weed odo we te Ub Tanne ELE eC ee tons. - 6, 741,929 | £18, 540, 304 
EMMIS CG ES acti dec la acs nas a cbenccekn eee cape’ <4 vende eae tetera do .. 5, 703 583, 232 
Uses ace cee tao be litieia ope acm ule Sa Ueda ew ors ee aes abel pate reeieaeers do .. 9, 560 1, 459, 990 
RPTL Seis cre eee oie oy cls SL eects eat tct ae gon eae oe eee do... 69, 455 1, 209, 115 
SHU 018 7 aN aI aa A ad peta He ce yp Raa i 19S IES che Ss 2 ounces... 628, 920 147, 230 
GLOVE = SO Pa PUES ed Sen SOME ag gaa pee eee ea Sc rE Le Sate eee | at Re tons.. 5, 191 118, 076 ~ 
Other, metals, (estimated) «om. .0-46 502 shicie't snsels cee de ws delve dss tank eee ae 2, 500 

Total value of metals produced from the ores of the United Kingdom.|..-....-.. ooeees 22, 070, 143 





The total value of the metals produced, coal and other minerals raised, 
in the year 1872: metal, value of, as above, £22,070,447; coal, ditto, 
£46,311,447; minerals, earthy, &c., £1,811,826 ; total, £70,193,416. The 
increase in total value, amounting to £12,871,523, is chiefly due to the 
additional cost of ‘‘ getting” each ton of coal. To the 3,001 coal-mines 
should be added the product of 150 others not included. 


“RISE OF WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The tables on pages 243 to 278 give the wages or earnings of work-peo- 
ple in Great Britain which were paid in 1871 and which, with the excep- 
tion of work in iron-mills and in coal-mines, do not in general differ 
‘greatly from those which ruled in 1872 and subsequent years. The 
strikes in the engineering and other trades were chiefly for diminished 
hours and not for an increase of per-diem wages. The reduction of 
hours demanded was, in most cases, from ten to nine hours per day, or 
from fifty-nine to fifty four hours per week, an actual advance in the — 
cost of labor of about 10 per cent. The rise in wages which originated 
mainly in the coal and iron industries, soon extended to nearly all other 
branches. In most trades there was an advance in the cost of labor 
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more or less marked, in addition to the increase caused by the reduction 
in the hours of labor. 

The various advances and reductions in wages which have taken 
place since 1871 in the iron mills aud furnaces and in the collieries, ap- 
pear in the pages immediately preceding, while on the following pages 
the rates obtaining in 1872 when the author visited the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain, and at subsequent periods, are presented. 
While the rates of wages indicated in the following tables vary but little 
from those of 1871, the respective hours of labor at the different periods 
must be regarded, whether for fifty-nine hours in the earlier, or from 
fifty-four to fifty-one hours in the later periods. Those in the later years 
show, it is true, the extent of the weekly earnings of workmen, unless 
they labor after hours, which is unusual; but whether compared with 
similar data at another period or in other countries where the hours of 
labor were or are greater, the increased cost of labor per hour in recent 
years is indicated in the tables. — 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1873—MECHANICAL TRADES. 


Rates of wages paid per week in the kingdom of Great Britain for different kinds of labor. 








A . a e 

oS 3 

i's aS 

Trades. © 0 Trades, @ 0 

Fuh Eu} 

Sp Sp 

a Ae 
Engineers and machinists.......-......--. Oe 2o tt Shin {einers:<..25.. b> sesh wahenbankoateans $8 22 
Blacksmiths, (general) .......--..-...----- 8 22 || Iron-molders....... atte aa miele MaaRN Te 8 22. 
Carpenters and joiners.............-.-..-- B22) Pattert-makeratc. pot sb cmaen wee eeme > 8 22 
SET GUE 9 ee Bee, 1s RUUGIORE. rac nau cus copennen esinceue wc antens 8 71 
SRS ES ae oo Bek IMOILONE Coan ss scce ccs bot betes samen eee mas 8 71 
Carriage and wagon makers .......--..... 7 26 || Stone-quarry men..........-... Le ded cen eae 5 12 
Saddle and harness makers ...----..-.---.- S eG 1 Prenen polishers: . 225.22. sis. sspaese anes 1 8 22 
BatewaOM. ANG DINNCTS|.6 2.6... = 42.22.82. 20 peOn Pe TINGCIS Gs aa salecsiccsinicm eee eae oa enloe renee 7 74 
EE She Ht. SOMME MLIIOTO den seu 3.0'm = oes aap sae ie oe oo 8 22 
Se S:2e.  ODDINGT-INDKOLA 1+. ¢5 se iss ale n'a ole a es 8 22 
Pieee Gr aron SMNLNG.5...........-..+....- See i U DROIRtEL Eras tases sy Semen s eon sc aan 8 22 


The above statement, furnished by a gentleman in Liverpool, gives a 
fair average of the rates of wages paid throughout Great Britain for 
the different kinds of skilled labor indicated. But inasmuch as the 
same wages, $8.22 per week, is given as the rate paid to carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, and painters, as well as to blacksmiths, masons, iron- 
molders and machinists, who usually receive higher wages, it is not so 
accurate as the tables on the two following pages, which show the various 
rates paid to skilled workmen in mechanical and building trades in 

| each of the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 


4 
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BOILER-MAKERS AND IRON-SHIP BUILDERS. 


Table showing the weekly wages paid to boiler-makers: and. iron-ship builders in some of the 
principal towns and cities of the United Kingdom during the year 1873. 


[Hours of labor per week, 54, except in Aberdeen, Dundee, and Glasgow, where they are 51 hours. 
Average of 514 hours per week through the year.] 











osB2SSssrsranee 


WWW Se 








Localities. Smiths. Platers. Rivetors. Calkers. | Holders-up.* 
ATENGPOR fins - shad sede. 455-5 | = OBE = Gee chee as $6 05 |$5 81 to $6 05) . $5 81 $4 60 
Barrow-in-furness ....-.....2-- $8 72 to $9 16 |$8 23to 8 72 | 7 74to 8 23 }.............. $5 81to 6 05 
DOUasb!..- soe ee ieee theese 8 72to 9 16) 8 28to 8 72 7 26 Gr DOr te ot. aoa 
Birkenheadt si. -12.02.s00..45. 8 72to 916) 8 72to 916 | 7 26to 7 74 $7 2to 774) 5 8lto-6 17 
PSEA LOT atte acs as/mie wi0in ws wioe'd chain 8 72 x fy Weegee p 7 02 6 29 
1SYG Le hs AN ae ae A ee 9 19 8 72 7 74 7 26 5 56 
oo CA ae 9 19 8-72 SH SNE ns ied: 7 74 
POMOC OM Meee ome ec'ele cae cs sievwicie 9°19 8-72 aT se Eo ea Ae Hie 5 81 
TCLS lS See eee ge Ee ie Aa 9 44 8 71 7 26 6 74 4 60 
SET B WO tens ds tet cnce et tebe ve wees 7 99:to 8.95} 7 99 to 8°T1 | 7% SO0f0.07- 74, cones 6 05 
MOET VIR set cists soak aisls cies 3's qt os 8 71 8 71 CASH A Aelsanb eeus Srae 
MOM Mee eats secs ce ccawas 8 Zito 919 | 8 23to 8 71 (CTD | gels Sate capes w relay lites abstera a eam 
BHMUGQ emo cress scala cacti nee 7 02 7 02 | 6 53to 6 77 | 6 53to 6 77 4 
MD DIOFVialO 2s. -ete ewe dowd 7 99 799 WG. TRO ROG. Soh oe nee 5 56to 5 
G'asgow ship-yard........-.--- 7 26 775 6 80 6 80 4 
Glasgow boiier-shop ....-...-.-. 8 47to 9 19 | 8 Wto 8 47] 7 Bto 735 | 7 O2to 735) 4 36to 5 
Greenwich ship-yard .....--... 10°10 10 16 8 23 7 26 6 
Greenwich boiler-shop......-.. 10 16 10 16 7 98 7 26 6 
MIMCUCESHOIG acn'setc ce cas =< ss > 8 23 8 23 fh eae ere, a 5 
Hull botler-shop . ..-+--...-..3<- 10 12 9 19 7 74| 7 26to 7 74 6 
Hull ship-yard :...0.22........ 10 12 3:19 774) 7 50to 7 74 6 
Leeds boiier-shop.-...--.--.---- 9,19 to 9.68 | 8 71 toi.9 295). 6-29.to 7 745\0 2 De cmeete. 5 32to 6 
Liverpool boiler-shep.....---.- 919to 9 68 | 8 7lto 919 | 7 26to 7 74) 7 26to 774) 6 OSto 6 
Liverpool ship-yard .........-. 8 71to 9 19 8 TL 7 26 7 26 5 
London boiler-shop......-...-- 8 71 to10 65 | 8 71to10 16 | 7 26to 919 | 6 77to 799 | 4 84to 6 
London ship-yard.............- 9 68to10 16 '9 19to 9 68] 7 74to 8 71 7991 5 81to 6 
I ABCHORLOL So. ~- - once e ewes 9 68 9 19 8 25 Uleecmepeampasicn 7 26to 7 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne _ boiler- in 

D0 doe Sage eee eee 7 to 8 71 | 8 2.t0: 8 71 | 7 Qto 775) 6 Tito 77 | 5 32toe. 6 29 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ship-yard 7 99 7 99 7% 7 02 6 29 
2) EE a a 9 19 8 71 T Ri Wieseeeees 58 
PED EISMOUL Mts cosa saia'c%e <0 oe e's 9.19 9 19 f O90 Dine sein cree 58 
Preston, boiler-shop..-....-.--- 9 19 87 7% hak 58 
Preston ship-yard ...-..-...... wg 19 9 19 775 yer 53 
PMR Oar ele e's oe ces’ cs cow ena 9 19 8 71 D Sl cose eemeeeee 77 
eI tee ioe coc ses seems s 799to 9 68] 8 71to 919 | 7 75to 8 23) 6 T7to 727) 6 OSto 65 
PARAL e Socal Sa rate eo hae ole on) om mein receretee 9 19 T NS foocmesta cease 70 
Wolverhampton ........-...-.- 8 71 8 23 Cos noeosae Pe page 5 56. 
WW OolWith=:. siwsssesetee ssc eee 9 44 8 71 1-15) wewewe we wowset 5 81 
ee CEL. onda its on icaes aetna webnkweaeae 7,99 1 Dilwccentassdbanen 5 81 

Average in above places. 8 97 8 64 7 48 6 82 5 92 


| 


*In some shops holders-wp are employed on the piecework system. 
+ Working-hours from light till dark in, winter. 
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Table showing the weekly wages of carpenters and joiners, with the number of working-howrs 
per week, in the following principal towns of the United Kingdom during the year 1873. 


{ 








: Hours Hours 
Pent of labor per Mba 9 8 re of labor per 
: week. week. 
Towns. rs t i : Towns. gi ; ¥ : 
co) = oO ra 3) fa co) u 
8 = | 2 a S) | = 
S| a | AS S| Sa ge = 
AI|El|a|E n|Flale 
A Deraeea LT LG. < s 5 5. ).)-<t $6 42 $6 42 | 51 Sip, || Mairkcaldy}..../.-..4--- $6 93 |$6 93 | 51 51 
Abergavenny .........-.| 6 49 | 649 | 54 Par NE LOGOS Ca ewn ncaa ea tey'als o 706 | 706} 50 50 
Aldershot: ..-.....-..-.. 7 26 |.7 26} 5Se$ |. 584 || Leicester.............-. 708 | 708} 54 54 
oe BPO) ee OP EE TOE E Be 6.93} 6 93.| 51 51 TAIVONDOOl g. Uk aishae cn smcd Br souisise. roo 55 
Eo ee ee ee ee 762) 762) 54 54 DOWMION Guus eae cote soa 9 53: | 9 53) 52h 524 
Birkenhead.............. 8 32|8 32] 55 GE Ah Gi thera. ss spauadypecg-'s (Mice ny ay 6 We tees 5L 
Birmingham ...-.......- 817/763) 54 503 || Londonderry ........... 6 29 | 629} 60 60 
i i ee 786|786| 51 | 51 || Macclesfield............ 742/633 | 54) |] 463 
Pio ea 7 241.724) 493 | 493 || Manchester ......-..... 879|758} 543 47 
“ESET a ae (Oe hie Lei 54 504 || Newcastle-on-Tyne..... 756 | 756] 50 50 
tna le ply lg I Sa 789 | 789) 54 54 Nottingham -..........- 62 | 6 63 | 54 47 
AU HOD. coer s So ise wid i oie 7 26+ 7 26.) 554+). 554.1) Oxford 2 .............--- 708|708)] 54 54 
oT 9 aR a 7 26 | 7 26.) 564 | 56 || Plymouth .............. 617|617} 563 564 
MOPOWO HS. heck isk aise ee 677 | 6 77 | 54 54 Portsmouth :........--- 6 53] 653 | 583 D8 
ROME genta s ree on’ wine's sae 726} 726); 60 50 BResconye nesses aca 6 77 | 6 77 494 494 
DS ee ee 7 34| 702) 56 Dost Mi orgh teem ssteoe nc ses a T20 177 20 Fe 5L 51 
QE 5 xkcd abs hens 8 23} 8 23] 602], 60% || Rochdale............... 762/691] 54 49 
CRITE ey Fe ene ee 6e9'7 | 5; 81). 51 AS Ree UO DWE ete so in a ceas apie 14) % 14.0 56e 564 
OMIIEAT so esate oe So seh 745 | 745) 51 51 Shetiieldtt.. 52. ..0.2.5-. 756'| 7 56): 50 50 
Dunfermline ............ 720°) 720) 51 51 || Southampton..-.......-. 6 53.| 6 53 | 584] 584 
POI sto oo pn ones s24es 6 26 | 6 26.) 564 | 564 |) Stafford ................ 6 83 | 6 83 | 564 564 
Edinburgh .............. 720; 720) 51 45. || Stockporti.............. 796 | 796 | 543 544 
‘Gloucester .............. 6 26 | 626| 564 | 56} || Sligo.....-............. 677 | 677 | 60 60 
SPPOSIWICN ¢ 22.25 .25250%% Bose ood) F. OOe| so6y || Stirling’... oS. 32222 6 68 | 6 68) 51 51 
foes Wolverhampton ........ 762|762; 54 54 
SRERSOW cenehecocsaca: ; to fo 90} 51 SSPE OOLWICH Gs 203! fee danas 911] 823] 564 51 
8 23 Woreester...-..--.----. 708/661) 54 504 
7 20 Weatertora. do. 2ou..Clac- 6 29 | 6 29] 60 60 
GPEPONOCK. . n0554¢ da+--- ; to i 20} 51 51 3 63 | 3 63 
8 23 WIGHT Ee i. eee een to to bon 57 
PAG Mifags fio5 sain ss 5-52--- 677 |6 77) 50 50 4 36 | 4 36 
Huddersfield’ ............ 6 534 6 53 | 50 ROA OF Bg nece tah ack s.<.c 9 694] 693 | 53% 53 
Kidderminster ...-...--- 6 53.| 653 | 574 | 574 PEC OLSE, RA PURN FA 
RO 720.) 720) 51 dl AVOLBEED, - <sccje ccna 724)710] 59 54 


| 





* Although here computed by the week, the rate of wages is usnally fixed either by the hour or by 


‘the day. 


STONE-MASONS. 


Table showing the wages of stone-masons per hour and the number of hours worked per week 
in some of the principal towns of Scotland during the year 1874. 





Hours worked 
per week. 





Hours worked 


per week. 


rs Ki 

= Ss 

° ° 

a =| 

3 5 

Localities. ray Localities. a. 

Es Es} 

oD op 

w 3 

E E 

Cents. Oents 

a aE 13 Wilnapnaoekye Fae os «2 does bce ho 16 
oS conn ocworcpeecsecccee 17 to 18 OIE fo Sees eects te oka celta saat 15 
eidcwinlac cone aecne- race se 15 Montrese 252-626 bose o5de'am- 123 
ea 16 North Berwigleltiiic.cscve-ces-s 16 to 17 
ed  minwedeees 14 Pertlisteeee eet catia e eas 
ee ne 16 to 17 Saint) Andrews fice rie te): 12 to 13 
NN cence nc cedses pepncse 15 Stirlingtih view ncdeys cb ect asceas 15 
oa oa ha carn cmecaccnn 16 — 
RIO N, oa 8e Sec dd sckawcnessse-- 17 AV CUR GIGS «5 asd cod-aaen! bore 15. 06 





In many of the smaller towns the hours of labor are longer and the 


wages lower. 


a: See LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
PRINTERS’ WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


In London the established wages of either compositors or machine- 
men are 36s. ($8.71) for fifty-four hours’ work. There are always a few 
men, not exactly overseers, who will have, perhaps, five to eight shillings 
($1.21 to $1.93) nore than the established wages, men of quick and steady 
habits, who are worth the extra money. 

Piecework is paid per thousand ens. The prices paid per thousand 
vary, according to the description of work—close manuscript and 
leaded manuscript, and also reprint matter leaded and reprint matter 
close. The prices are from six to seven pence (12 to 14 cents) per 
thousand. English to minion and nonpareil take one-half penny (1 
cent) rise per thousand, and smaller than nonpareil a higher rise, 
according as the font may be. When books are stereotyped or eiectro- 
typed, one-fourth to one-half penny of rise on the above, as spaces being. 
‘high or low determine. 

Piece-hands.—Good or average men can make, easily, from thirty-six 
to forty shillings, ($8.71 to $9.68.) Inferior hands run from twenty to 
thirty shillings, ($4.84 to $7.26.) Some of them are poor hands, those 
that can only make twenty shillings, ($4.84.) Superior hands can make. 
from forty-five to fifty shillings, ($10.89 to $12.10.) 

In the provinces, in some of the large towns, such as Manchester, thir- 
ty-three shillings ($7.98) is the established wage. Piece prices, conse- 
quently, a shade lower; but all other things much in the same way as. 
in London, &c. In. most of the English provinces earnings are about: 
thirty shillin gs ($7.26) per week. 


SCOTLAND. 
The established wages in principal towns, twenty-seven shillings and 


six-pence, ($6.65,) for fifty-four hours, for machine-men and compositors. 
Best class of men are generally on a wage of thirty shillings, ($7.26.), 


Machine-men, all nearly, thirty shillings. Piecework is paid at six-- — 


pence (12 cents) per thousand ens; all descriptions of work, except 
very wide-leaded books, which are one-fourth penny ($ cent) per thou- 
sand less. Stereotyped and small fonts the same as in London. 

Piece-hands.—Good average men can easily make from twenty-eight 
to thirty shillings, ($6.73 to $7.26,) and where very diligent and atten- 
tive, thirty-five to forty shillings, ($8.47 to $9.68,) and sometimes more, 
but they seldom keep this up. 

Boys, in case-room, after three or four years, can earn about ten 
shillings ($2.42) per week, if they are eR and their earnings in- 
creased to fourteen shillings ($3.38) a week, during the seventh and last ~ 
year of their appr enticeship. Many of them, from the fourth year, get 
the half of their earnings. 

In the machine-room, or press-room, they start with seven or eight 
shillings, ($1.69 to $1. 95) per week, which gradually rises to, say, six- 
teen shillings, ($3.87,) during the last weeks of apprenticeship. Little 
boys, not apprentices, from ‘four to seven shillings, according to work; 
some as high as ten shillings—pointers. 

Girls in machine- room, earn from four to eleven shillings, (96 cents to 
$2.66,) according to ability. Those earning eleven shillings per week are: 
they who point the sheet on the second side of platen machines. 
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MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


Statement showing the rates of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in the year 1874 





Mechanics. Durham. Middlesex. Nottingham. 
PRIGDED MEW days voce beak ese-- $1 30 per day let 20 to $1 68 per day...|$0 15 per hour. 
*Bricklayers and masons ........- 1 44 per day ..| 1 44 to 1 92 per day..-| 16 per hour. 
Cabimerriskers ....-..---.-.----- 1 32 per day ..| 1 44 to 1 92 per day...| 14 per hour. 
ETE 8 ES 5 oe ae ee 1 32 per day .-| 1 44 to 1 68 per day... 15 per hour. 
RPOODRER iis = 0/8 ani» <0 J18 oS) eae 1 10 per day .-| 1 68 to 1 92 per day... 17 per hour. 
PRTC Ma oek od Rees ta eieare i ein ,2,n\0'> 1 46 per day -.| Generally by the job....| 1 21 per day. 
DEMATSUS eee se cae cicse ec as e's se 1 36 per day...| 1 68 to $1 92 per day...| 1 45 per day. 
USI ROU SHS eye Re eae ee 1 32 per day ..| 1 44 to 168 per day...| 14 per hour. 
VETS TONS IMS, Si as oe pa 1 42 per day -.-| 1 44 to 1 68 per day...| 17 per hour. 
BHOBINMEBIA «cote. est. ase, sts ff BUMMEr due relt td: Se ends cose cack oe 1 09 per day. 
SUES 6 Ug he § a a a 1 44 per day --| 1 44 to 1 92 per day...| 16 per hour. 
fe eee sys bee 2, i 20 per day -.} 1 20 to 1 68 per day...| 1 21 per day. 
tee epee lls = eee cA hiss wctrenien esse. --- 1 44 to 1 92 per day...| 1 33 per day. 
RIES cnbtistbmanine 9-3 += - 1 20 per day ..| 1 44 to 1 92 per day...| 1 21 per day. 
Wheel wiiehts. so... Lot cde oases 1 32 per day .-| 1 44 to 192 per day...| 14 per hour. 
FARM-LABOR. 
: Summer..} 84 per day ..| 240 to 3 84 per week.| 4 84 to $5 56 per week. 
Experienced hands. . - } Winter. 64 per aay --| 2 40 to 2 88 per nes 4 84to 5 56 ee week. 
3 ummer.. 64 per day ..| 1 92 to 2 88 per week.| 4 35 per week. 
Ordinary hands ...... Cerner: 40 per day ..| 1 92 to 2 40 per week-.| 4 11 per week. 
Common ‘laborers at other than 
farm-work, for six daysonly ...| 70 perday..| 32 per day.......-..... 84 per day. 
Female servants.................- 4 86 per month|40 00 to $100 00 per year. |38 72 to $48 40 pertyear. 


PRICE OF BOARD. 


“Octob er, 1874. { For workmen ..../ 3 vhs GE WHOM. [eda sons con Meio tooce-s sos was 290 to 3 39 per week. 


Mormmurmwomols.(02 40 per week: |’... ..~ 4. esnicat ssa nlncnis =e 145 to 1 94 per week. 





* Working five days only, and for the sixth day, 72 cents. 
In Saint Helens, Lancaster, ordinary farm-laborers receive 84 cents per day. 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING TOWNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In previous pages statements have been presented showing the 
wages or earnings of work-people in various mills and factories of the 
United Kingdom, classified by industries. The prices of factory-labor 
therein given were chiefly these prevailing in 1871, and which were 
kindly furnished to the author by officials of the British government. 
It is now proposed to present statements, classified by towns, showing 
the rates of wages, which were obtained personally by the author in 
the year 1872 and by consuls of the United States and others at subse- 
quent periods. 

In presenting the prices of labor in the chief towns of the kingdom 
it is neither intended to submit historical statements in regard to the - 
rise, the progress, or the present condition of what may be regarded as 
the leading industry of each town or manufacturing center, nor to cong 
sider the causes which rendered each place eminent in its peculiar 
branch of industry. Interesting as such a historical and statistical 
sketch might be of the manufactures of Manchester and Birmingham, 
of Leeds and Sheffield, of Bradford and Nottingham, of Glasgow and 
Dundee—and it must be confessed that the temptation to pursue such 
a course is unusually strong—there is neither time for its preparation 
nor space in these pages for its presentation. A passing allusion to the 
chief industries of the above and other manufacturing towns of Great 
Britain is all that is necessary ; any more detailed statement would be 
a reflection upon the intelligence of the larger part of Anglo-American 
readers. Indeed, the leading productions of some of these manufac-. 
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turing centers are so well known that towns in the United States largely 
engaged in similar industries are frequently designated as the counter- 
parts of the former. Thus, Lowell is the Manchester, Pittsburgh the 
Birmingham, and Paterson the Macclesfield of America; while, owing 
to the recent rapid growth of iron-ship-building in Wilmington, Chester, 
and Philadelphia, the river Delaware is designated as “the Clyde ot 
— America.” 

LIVERPOOL. 


Population in 1871, 493,405. 

Liverpool, the principal sea-port of England, situated on the river 
Mersey, four miles above its mouth, is celebrated for its great commer- 
cial importance and its immense trade with every part of the world. 
The wast amount of English merchandise which finds a market in the 
United States is chiefly shipped from this port, the value of which, in 
the year 1871, reached £26,310,743, ($128,041,250.) In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century Liverpool possessed only one dock, but now its 
magnificent and commodious docks cover a space of 400 acres. Ship- 
building,* both iron and wooden, is extensively carried on at Birkenhead, 
on the opposite side of the river, where the engineering works of Messrs. 
Laird and others are situated. The manufactures of the town of Liver- 
pool, however, are but limited, while the products of the consular dis- 
trict, which, during the year ended September 30, 1872, were exported 
to the United States amounted to nearly $38,000,000, as indicated by 
the following table: 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Statement showing the value of exports to the United States from the Liverpool consular 
district during the year ended September 30, 1872. 





‘ Value in : Value in 

Articles. U.S. gold.* Articles. U.S. gold.* 
PME fio wit th 6 ddd Stew tain od bewth dak ins $7, 052, 940 || Rags, waste paper, &¢.............-.. $850, 212 
SEES ore a are fo oe Sie ald oP ete eben 1,078,650 ||. Fruit. ..<..:26.<0 82 ode aaa eens 403, 715 
TPC ae Cg RR a Ag i eg Dal 97, 515;|| Be6r ...222 2005. a oe eee 262, 480 
Als Se Dads bok bods uh nk «We Bdcekhe ak 468,.298"|| Coal i... 2./.- o/c 26 siete iene 239, 889 
MEME DIATOS fete ua wine adicc'e owe Sele ton 12, 949,:396. || Karthenware ../2...002-<--se-ee-esns 107, 146 
eS ONe .  et Re te Sea dum ee ee eee 127,'692 ||; India rubber... 221 2. eee oe 189, 244 
NV OOL pad ose mtve ge ut. dachinkG ao deodehie 3) 840; 7763' 1 Slatessi . 22/4/12 See eee eee 64, 749 
WENOMICRIS: etek haces wa at ae seek cotedke 3,215, 769. || Miscellancous . ...--...-5+ddenepennne 3, 487, 032 
Leather and skins ..............-..-.. 1, 539, 439 |], — 
BA hie 5. woud tod des eek ¢- cduds oh Seabee 941, 507 Totale.2: .¢ (273 ee ae oe ae 37, 860, 903 
PIE ilk ciina wuss = p's sane kar ewes 944, 466 


* Although the rates of wages and cost of subsistence in the United Kingdom which appear on pre- 
ceding and subsequent pages are computed at the rate of $4.84, United States gold, per pound sterling, 
and the shilling at 24 cents, yet, in the above and other tables of exports from manufacturing towns, 
the pound sterling is computed at the rate now established by law, viz, $4.8665. 


; RATES OF WAGES IN LIVERPOOL. 


Mechanics and skilled artisans, in October, 1873.—The wages of en- 
gineers, boiler-makers, shipwrights, mast and block makers, printers 


* SHIPBUILDING ON THE MERSEY IN 1873.—The five principal ship-building firms on 
the Mersey turned out twenty-nine stoamers and seven iron sailing-ships during the 
year 1873, the total tonnage of the steamers amounting to 33,507 tons, and of the sail- 
ing-ships 12,164 tons. Messrs. Laird Brothers built eleven steamers, whose tonnage 
amounted to over 13,000 tons, and six gun-boats, aggregating nearly 2,000 tons. 
Messrs. Bowdler, Chafier & Co. built seven steamers, amounting to 7,000 tons. Messrs. 
Thomas Royden & Sons launched five screw-steamers of the total amount of 5,407 tons, 
and four iron sailing-ships, aggregating 6,764 tons. R. & J. Evans & Co. built four 
steamers and one iron sailing-ship, amounting to 7,900 tons. Messrs. Potter & Hodg- 
kinson built two steamers and two sailing-ships of iron, aggregating 5,600 tons. 
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and lithographers, and of some of the men in the building trades, as 
painters, joiners, masons, plumbers, We., vary from 5s. 6d. to Gs. ($1.33 
to $1.45) per day of nine working-hours, or from 33s. to 36s. ($7.98 to 
$8.70) per week of fifty-four hours. | 

The wages of pressmen in oil-mills, of the higher class of workmen 
in chemical works, sugar-refineries, &¢., vary from 27s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. 
($6.25 to $7.86) per week, the hours varying from ten to twelve per day. 

The wages of day laborers i in Liverpool vary from 21s. to 25s. ($5.08 
to $6.05) per week. In some of the smaller towns they range frov 18s. 
to 22s. 6d., ($4.35 to $5.44.) 

Domestic servants.—The wages of housemaids and waitresses vary 
from £10 to £20 ($48.40 to $96, 80) per annum, (of course board found 5) 
of cooks from £12 up to £40, ($58.08 to $193.60;) of gardeners, £1 to 
£1 10s. ($4.84 to $7.26) per week, living out of the house at their own 
cost. Footmen and coachmen’s wages vary too much to give any fixed 
rates. 

WAGES IN ENGINEERS’ SHOPS, IRON-WORKS, ETC. 


The following statement, showing the rates of wages paid by the gen- 
eral association of master engineers, ship-builders, ‘and iron and brass 
founders, was kindly furnished by Colonel Clay, of Clay, Inman. & ©o., 
proprietors of the Birkenhead Forge, under date of October 29, 1873: 


Statement showing the weekly rates of wages paid to workmen in different classes of work in 
the district of Liverpool during the second quarter of the year 1875. 





Employers. 
Class of work. 


No. 7% :|) No.9. | No.1: Nol 12. | Aver- 





























age 
ean oc cc ccccgecccaneaccocs $8 32 | $8.32 | $8 46 | $7 82 $8 23 
a en a. wield apluidie es oS. dios pressiyed 5.42 5.50 5 08 5.18 5 30 
Angle-iron enlths NR RS as oo aslo a cebu ne 8 94 9 19 8 46 &.53 8 70 
RE IS ees tr SAL fio och weet be Gabi wows ceweces TERE | ee ie Ld eee ae tls ie oes 5 oe 
Platers....... Ee eek Wr ehdota bso cgtaa w'dasa(eimeic os sampes eee: 8 32 8 71 9.19 8 50 8 43 
el coed. dc caccapopte ras sanacee t= s- G4 | h ee sane eter 4 64 
ee a ee 5 orl ods leita salle an clonic ae 7°74 7.50 7 74 7 50 7 62 
ed ok bac p ledebecby sé jeseenb<- 7 74 6 29 6 29 6 07 6 60 
BUEN cc wee coe seconde Saab RS Ae AO eg Me ele tee 7 98 8 32 8°24 8 12 8 16 
RN te eek cece beate pind «42al- theses Lebeee oe 8 11 8 11 
Et ig Se oe ne ove std ackotuae|peneenc’ yg: 7 62 7 86 7 74 
MMIEIMERIIEETORIOTH Son ''ce oo. ho kaos wletececescesedaacseccs: 7 86 7 62 7 62 7 380 772 
ESE EE SA Oy ee es De Oe EE 774 7 74 7 74 
ca ccc wnnene oS EE on ee eeP 6 77 7 80 7 50 6 53 7 08 
Ie S26 ios cclcda canst e'cssavcccedacccsd 6 77 Gibbs. cacemed 6 33 6 61 
i et a ee ya a 6 77 7 26 6 77 6 05 6 71 
I ee Re ee ees desc ccaceececelebecs 5 94 6 05 5 80 5 92 5 92 
ReeeIree SR CE LC et le eee fads ae cab ae dias Sader 8 71 8 71 8 71 8 7 

Tron-molders. .. ; oh Far inventor a rattan tori inary ae 968; 943} 943| 951 
IIa tt eee. eo oo a elec deen's Cccaucnl fe Se | et 10 16 8 83 8 01 9 00 
a Is eee epee ans an Oe a Oo a a 7 50 701 7 132 7 28 
a STEEL aly a a i a OS RS iF ae 8 47 8 32 8 22 8 10 8 28 
BIER JOINOTS. ooo onc. coe co cnnccnabecesarecsccsess- 7 98 8 32 7 50 732 7 78 
er Sct toi sire eak Sphinn ania dade eae nd edey sameness st 7 56 8 47 7 50 7 08 7 65 
Sens rivers and tenters...... 0.22... oeccccesccnecccnnse- 6 05 5 32 5 08 5 56 5 50 
Nee ee gee ide ck lean bee Cour Rice. See ee 2D ae 6 11 
Foundery-dressers........-...-- ey or ay. Le cee 6 29 6 29 6 29 6 29 
EONS oie bone Udys Ged abhds tAcasav>ctes'-o=2s 4 84 5 32 5°32 4 69 5 04 
ENN a eae a A totes ie oh ore wad alucy min 4 59 | 4 35 4 59 Ei 4 69 4 55 
Average wages of skilled workmen in all the shops. .-|.....--. snares | Be PES a Sane | 7 70 

| 
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WAGES AT THE CANADA WORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 


Average rates of wages paid to skilled workmen at the Canada Works, Birkenhead, in the six- 
‘ teen years from 1854 to 1869, inclusive. 


i r 
o . 
2D 3 5% we | 
ae a te Tee ta| § 
eh ee # 4 ao) ] =a 3 r 
a © os | 3 3 pa ie oe o 2 5 BA ra 5 
az) ON Bit Fe ad 3 S 2 isd oN = go | 2o,| 2 3 
oe tae Pca Ra MM MI BB I 
&ladlS 6ilalaAalA la imag Pepe Oe Oa t= ma | 4 
SrA 8. O.\ So, Gel 8.1. 158. As) 8s. 8. del 8. Gut Gated Se Gt ae ee Ore sacs hee 
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The above table, extracted from Mr. Brassey’s ** Work and Wages,” 


exhibits but slight variations in wages during the sixteen years prior to 
1870. The average of the thirteen different occupations for the years 
1854 to 1857 and from 1860 to 1864 was almost identical, while in 1869 
there was a slight decrease. . 

Nor does the general average in the sixteen years, viz, 29s. 11d. 


($7.24) vary greatly from the rates in 1872, when the author visited the j 


works, or from those of 1873, as shown in the table on the preceding 
page, in which the wages of all the skilled workmen averaged 31s. 10d., 
($7.70,) an advance of but 1s. 11d. (46 cents) per week, or about 6 per 
cent. The increase in the cost of labor, however, is chiefly owing to 


the reduction in the hours of labor, which, as before stated, is equiva- 


lent to about 10 per cent. 
The weekly wages paid in the above works, as stated by Mr. Laird, of 
Laird & Brothers, October 14, 1872, were as follows: turners, 30s. to 32s.; 
riveters, 34s. to 36s., but do not work all the time ; ordinary machinists, 
fitters, &c., average 26s.; pattern-makers, 34s. to 36s.; laborers from 
Eeuled to skilled, 18s. to 23s.; ship-carpenters, 6s. per day in shop; 
7s. outside. 


- Mr. Laird stated the advance in the rates of wages paid in 1872 over 


those of 1867 was 10 per cent. on the higher and 15 per cent. on the 
lower rates. From 800 to 900 men were at that time employed in the 
works. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Population in 1871, 343,787. 
In addition to the various articles of iron manufacture for which Bir- 
mingham was, at an early period, celebrated, brass goods began to be 


produced about the seventeenth century. This branch now forms one 
of the most important in the town. Every description of article in this” 
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metal is produced in immense quantities. Metallic bedsteads in brass 


and iron, lamps, chandeliers, gas-brackets, cornice-poles, ornamental 


- railings, metallic picture-frames, curtain-bands, as well as more common 


articles, afford employment to many thousands of men, women, and 
boys. The buckle trade, formerly so large, has entirely-disappeared, 
and metal buttons are produced in but small quantities. The glass 
trade, including stained glass for windows, is very successfully prose- 
cuted, and in the vicinity of the town is the gigantic establishment of 
Messrs. Chance, who supplied the whole of the material required-for the 
glazing of the Crystal Palace for the exhibition of 1851. 

A writer (Leland) in the time of Henry VIII, speaking of Birming- 
ham, says, (ipsissima verba et litera :) 

The beauty of Birmingham, a good market towne in the extreame parts of Warwick- 
shire, is one street going up alonge almost from the left ripe of the brooke, [the Rea, ] 
up a meane hill by the length of a quarter of a mile. I saw but one paroch church in 
the towne. There be many smithes in the towne that use to make knives and all 
manner of cutting tooles, and many lorimers (saddlers) that make bittes, and a great 
many naylors; so that a great part of the towne is maintained by smithes, whoe have 
their iron and sea-cole out of Staffordshire. 


Camden, who wrote half a century later, describes it as “ swarming 
with inhabitants and echoing with the noise of anvils.” 

Electro-plating, which has sprung up entirely within « recent period, 
is now carried on to an almost incredible extent. The manufactory of 
Messrs. Elkington, elsewhere mentioned, is the parent establishment in 
the town. Jewelry, in the fabrication of which female, labor largely 
enters, is made in great quantities. The papier-maché trade is exten- 
sive. Such articles as sofas, tables, and other kinds of furniture, in 
addition to the smaller kinds, such as desks, work-boxes, and inkstands, 
are manufactured and ornamented with figures, flowers, and landscapes, 
and inlaid with pearl. Fire-arms in great numbers are made in Bir- 
mingham. The gun trade, first stimulated by government patronage 
in the time of William III, retains its early reputation. The factory of 
the Birmingham Small-Arms Company is largely employed in executing 
orders from foreign governments. A proof-house, where all gun-barrels 
manufactured are required to be proved, was established by an act of 
Parliament in 1813. Metal-rolling, wire-drawing, and pin-making are 
extensively carried on, while Birmingham stands unrivaled in the man 
ufacture of steel pens. 

Mr. Consul Gould furnishes the following interesting information in 
regard to this important industry : 

Steel pens are now made at fourteen factories in Birmingham, and the aggregate 
production is 15,000,000 per week. ‘There are not less than 2,500 persons employed in 
the manufacture, producing an aggregate of 750,000,000 annually. 

Joseph Gillott, the famous steel-pen maker, died in this town January 6, 1872, at the 
age of seventy-one. Probably no name has been more widely known for the last forty 
years than that of this man. Every school-boy in the Old and New World has become 
familiar with the articles which bear his name. At the time of his death it is esti- 
mated that his establishment was producing 150,000,000 pens annually, averaging a 
ton per day. If we estimate one-half this number as the average for the last thirty 
years, it will give the enormous aggregate of 2,250,000,000 pens sent out by one man. 

It has been denied that he was the first to produce the steel pen, which was origi- 
nally in the round or barrel form, the two edges of the strips of steel being brought 
together and forming the slit. These were produced by hand, but Mr. Gillot con- 
ceived the idea of manufacturing them by machinery, and his establishment has long 
been one of the attractive places for persons visiting Birmingham. 

Joseph Gillott began life poor, his calling being that of a grinder of cutlery at Shef- 
field. He came to Birmingham about fifty years ago and followed the business of 


gteel-toy maker for some time, and about thirty-five years since began to make the 
steel pens which have caused his name to be so well known to the world. These pens 
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at first were clumsy and stiff and poorly adapted for writing purposes. One of his 
first devices to remedy the stiffness was the small slit on each side of the point. With 
the use of dies came the various forms which have since been furnished. The first 
pens sold for fifty and seventy-five cents each, and for a long time the value was 
twenty-five cents. The price has gradually decreased, till at the present time they 
are sold as low as one cent per dozen. 

Josiah Mason, also a manufacturer of steel pens, is still living at a greater age than 
that of Mr. Gillott, and his history is quite similar to that of his compeer, he having 
started from the most humble circumstances, though he is now regarded as the richest 
man in this wealthy town. Having no children of his own, he has devoted the whole 
of his immense wealth for the benetit of the children of the poor. His magnificent 
orphanage, costing a half million of dollars, is one of the ornaments of our suburbs, 
and a whole square has been purchased by him in the heart of the city, where elegant 
and costly buildings are to be erected for a college for poor youngmen. His immense 
pen establishment is to be left in the hands of trustees, who are to devote the pro- 
ceeds to the support of his beloved schools. Mr. Mason’s name has not become so 
intimately associated with steel pens as that of Mr. Gillott, from the fact that he has 
chiefly manufactured for other parties, whose names have appeared upon the products, 
* * * Fach establishment manufactures three hundred and fifty tons annually. 
The celebrated Perry, of London, has had his stamp upon Mr. Mason’s pens from the 
first, and they have been justly esteemed as equal to any in the market. 


EXPORTS FROM BIRMINGHAM TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Comparative statement of exports from the consular district of Birmingham to the United 
States for the respective years ending September 30, 1873 and 1872. 


[The pound sterling computed at $4.8665.] 








Description of goods. 1873. 1872. : . 

PET NTE 
Prarnwaro, steel and if0N.- .\. 2. ecco uc pecs ap eeUenoccssdeue Saetenaen Comm $1, 218,992 | $1,924 982 

neat Metal .. voc ce ee wes ode cess Cbd eh nes shasuwcelde Abana s meen ae eee ae 83, 305 |...--... — 

emer OOLLONADRIO HOODS rs «a5 0:56 obo sme acndid donne meceeseraghacah as sie ecdue Rane 179, 456 111,363 
Amvils and Vises .........-------2- ee eee nee teen ne cece eee e cece ene een nee 94, 809 93, 641 

EES Te PER CO TTC EME ET IGEN 119,194 | 104,788 
SPM MAMS, GOS, ANG GCytHOS .¢ 2. Sedan deen es kw ace n enw n canto ese ae see 432, 745 416, 456 
Srraddlery and skins. ~2..2-.2....-ac—+.Socveel cadee ceeunlee de lua se ae 148, 666 181,954 
Ps and implements::. <s.56bvie beh oelacieidas wie abc be widelet Ue ok Se ceue cee che eee 659, 850 675, 442 
Mipedles and buttons... -s...2..22cescasweee (osc-o--decececeeulececseleeeeeaae 450, 825 451, 221 
Watches and-materials. .......2-2.20ccccecenscwesccwsne tess seen dcbscdsscmenes 3C, 833 42, 924 
SNPPSIGMIAE do hj Gedlawiowd ied acine psecein © oben nemencn amet saint = Tanap etn 147, 101 133, 638 
COmon ANG SINK POOdS <<. . ccc ace ewondaba ccdeucnetane cade keces ep cae enn 61, 506 167, 779 
MPETOLOTIRG «ook coodb on nps Debs arkiaddoet .obidcndldicass take en 61, 378 68, 434 
Glass, sheet aud WATO..... 00... 0---nweeceencctscnccnncenel coccestenesncendvaas 283, 182 273, 109 
TOUS BNA YS J. - oea ens ccepp ects cemene tude ce cEBeSe widses otic e oe en een $9, 448 85, 359 
Jewelry and fancy-G00ds «.......2.-4 enone ence cectne sen esnnne senna no Sheheh ee 344, 117 484, 560 
Optical eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ~ 30, 604 37, 146 
OOANMOHOTS Sse So ciate dltah ohatet che stare dip arere blo Wag blu ely stated ihe ob witha wel cen 32,152 30, S64 
Byatt) and Cobalt <2. 2.00. (vase Uscapeck oc cep engnele eee odes Autistic 4, 036 22) 236 
Met, real and imitation .2ci....cedssccseecsdecscgueseckoceccccctecast Lata 93, 380 16, 443 
Gbing ware and Parian x .< nsavacuicecdcewacvesacect -tienkueuwis aoab a en 122, 092 78, 203 
BIS OPISTIOOUS 10, o.n os cadmas cee Loko ne face le cb top tede chee cemtae cet tesa 19, Out | ie cres. "cal 
\, -Lotal for Birminghand ....- 2.5.52 feces odan Cebdaee ies see ees Sa 4, 716, 765 5, 400, 242° 
BEPC REOL: FO GN OY assis ide wis Salant ones be pide bw eicidadwabnrasid’s twene becuse tae tee 900, 132 821, 011 
PABOETMNNGOT, BONO, «ous dn bin denecaceneme censaheonshacceesecnch epee anennennne 696, 679 947, 902. 
Mrelvertatapton agoncy........-....c0 senesced dem paccans+ss+scbecs toe 519, 453 689, 958 
POOMOTON BCONEY ce ske ck ao SLR DR 2 630, 384 672, 710: 

Total from Birmingham and districts ........--..---ceceeeeencecccecece: 7, 463, 413 8, 531, 823. 


WAGES IN BIRMINGHAM. 





On previous pages, in the classification by industries, the wages paidin 
Birmingham are given. The rates in some branches of manufacture — 
were personally obtained from the proprietors of the shops, factories, and 
works indicated, and verified by conversations with the more intelligent 
workmen. 
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Engineering-works.—Mr. May, of May & Fountain, engineers, took 
particular pains to afford full information in regard to the wages paid 
in iron-founding and machine shops, as they are designated in the 
United States. Fitters, turners, smiths, &c., best men, earn 36s. per 
week, a very few as high as 40s.; ordinary machini sts, 28s.; inferior 
machinists, 24s. to 26s. Those receiving but 24s. have not served a reg- 
ular apprenticeship. Average of the whole shop, about 30s.; laborers, 
somewhat skilled, 18s. to 24s.; laborers, unskilled, 15s. to 18s. This 
firm does not employ society,men. In shops employing society men 
only, the average rate is aReut 328., some of the best earning as 
much as 40s. Young men, not so well skilled, earn 25s. per week. 

A “society man,” a molder of considerable intelligence, working in 
another establishment, gave the following as the wages in shops em- 
ploying society men: Molders, 34s. per week of 54 hours, a few obtain 
but 32s.; fitters, 30s. to 32s. A few superior men get more. Average 
of all except molders, 50s.; laborers assisting in putting up machinery, 
208s. 

Harness-factory.—Messrs. Ashford & Winder furnished the follow- 
ing information in regard to the earnings of their work-people: Ordi- 
nary workmen earn from 24s. to 26s. per week; best workmen earn from 
28s. to 30s. per week; girls, 8s. Men on saddles, piecework, after pay- 
ing women to help, earn about 40s. Curriers, on piecework, earn from 
50s. to 60s. These last save nothing, however, some being out of money 
before the week is over, owing to intemperance. The sewing is chiefly 
done by hand. They have one sewing-machine and are about to order 
another. They prefer those of Boston make. 

In houses of working-people, girls were seen sewing traces, and at 
other harness-work. A harness-maker, working in another shop, stated 
that he earns at piecework 26s. Men working by the week average not 
over 24s., or at most 25s. They find it difficult to support their families 
on such wages. Many leave off working at trades and become porters, 
because they can thus earn more money. 

Silver-plated ware.—Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s manufactory of silver- 
plated ware is celebrated throughout the kingdom for the excellence of 
the workmanship and for the artistic taste displayed in the great variety 


_ of articles produced. The manager gave the earnings of the employés as 


follows: About 500 hands are employed, who work fifty hours net per 
week, mostly on piecework. Chasers earn from 40s. to 45s.; other 
workmen, from 35s. to 40s.; inferior, as low as 26s.; average of the 
whole, about 35s. 

Gillott’s Steel-Pen Works.—The employés are nearly all girls, who earn 
about 10s. per week. 

Thimble-factories.—Small girls chiefly employed, who earn from 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. per week. 

Other factories.—The average weekly wages of girls at other factory- 
labor is about 8s., some receiving as high as 10s. 

Birmingham Small- Arms Companys Works. —These works are at Small- 
heath, some foar miles from the city. About 1,000 men are usually em- 
ployed, but when the visit of the author was made only 500 were at work, 
on a large order for the Russian government. Mostof the men work under 


contractors, who pay from 30s. to 35s. per week for good hands; ordi- 


hary and inferior obtain less. Small boys receive 8s. per week ; youths, 
16s.; laborers, about i6s., but they usually work over-hours, and thus 
earn 20s.; tool-makers, 36s. to 40s., average about 38s.; grinders, 50s. 


_ to 60s., obtaining higher wages in consequence of the dangerous nature 
of the work. 


21 L 
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Mr. George E. Jeffery, secretary of the Birmingham Master-Builders’ 
Association, in a letter to one of the newspapers of that city, dated 
March 10, 1874, gives the following statement of the rates of wages 
paid to laborers in Birmingham for the preceding nine years : 


For several years before 1864, and to May of that year, the rate of wages paid was 
17s. per week of sixty hours. 

In May, 1864, 18s. was paid per week of ace toe 

In June, 1865, payment by the hour was con¥menced, and the rate per hour was 
advanced to 4d., the time worked fifty-eight and a half hours, or 19s. 6d. per week. 

In May, 1867, time was reduced to fifty-six and a half hours, and wages advanced to 
4id. per hour, or £1 per week. 

In May, 1868, the rate of wages paid was 4d. per hour for fifty-six and a half hours, 
and this rate of wages and time continued till May, 1872, when, under the arbitra- 
tion, conducted by Mr. R. Kettle as umpire, wages were advanced to 42d. per hour, and 
the time reduced to fifty-four hours, or to £1 1s. 4d. per week, which is the present 
rate of wages and time. 

These figures show an advance of wages per hour in nine years at the rate of 40 


per cent., and 5 per cent. more is now offered, making fifty-four hours, at 5d. per hour, 


or £1 2s. 6d. per week. 


It is proper to state in this connection that Mr. Stephens, secretary of 
the laborers’ association, asserted that the rate of wages was then but 
16s. per week. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Wolverhampton is situated in the great midland coal and iron mining 
district known as the Black Country, and has manufactories of almost» 
every article produced from iron, steel, and brass. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, although little is known of its history until the 
year 996, when Wulfrune, sister of Ethelred II, endowed a church and 
college here. The town was then called Hampton, and afterward Wul- 
frune’s Hampton, which has since been corrupted to the present name. 
Wolverhampton depends mainly upon the manufacture of iron and 
hardware. The lock-manufacture is one of the oldest in the town, the 
famous Chubb lock being made here. Tin and japanned ware, hollow 
ware, gun-locks, safes, cut nails, tools, and implements, are also manu- 


f 


factured ; and all these branches together with brass founding give — 


employment to a large number of hands. 


The report of the sub-inspector of factories for this district, in 1873, — 


states: 


In Wolverhampton and the Black Country, trade has been very good in almost all 


branches. Many new works have been opened, and old ones have been enlarged. One — 


firm that in 1868 employed 272 hands, now employs 829; and another that atthe same — 
date had one factory with 540 hands, 280 of whom were females, has now three facto- — 


ries with 1,143 hands, of whom 504 are females. The tube trade in particular has made 
great strides within the last few years. The number of such factories has doubled 


since 1868; and, with one or two exceptions, all the factories then in operation have 


been enlarged. The demand for labor has consequently increased. 


The following notes, in regard to wages in Wolverhampton, are from 
the author’s note-book; those relating to the cost of subsistence and 
the condition of the working-people will appear in subsequent pages: 

July 10, 1872.—Went to Wolverhampton, passing a succession of vil- 
lages in the Black Country, the town of Dudley off to the left—all 
engaged in coal-mining or in the production of iron. Saw ruins of the 


old Warwick Castle, which, with the mines, belong to the Earl of Dad-— 


4 





i 





be 
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ley. The Earl works the mines and makes iron. His income is said to 
have been £600,000 in 1871, and it is estimated that in the current year 
(1872) it will reach £1,000,000. Visited large iron-works of Thorney- 
craft & Co., Wolverhampton. They pay the usual rates for puddling. 
Laborers i in yard wheeling iron, &c., receive 16s. per week. Men who 
assist in rolling large iron get higher rates, some 4s. 6d., and a few 5s. 
per day. Women wheeling cinders earn 8s. per week. The firm had 
declined. to employ women for such work, but of late, owing to the 
scarcity and high wages of men, have been obliged to engage them. 
The work, though very dirty and ‘unsuitable for women, is not hard. 
Coal now costs 13s. to 14s, per ton of 22 cwt. The firm owns mines, 
but can purchase coal which is mined nearer the works at lower rates 


_ than they can mine it. 


A puddler employed in Jenks & Sons’ iron and steel works says that 
his net earnings are only 30s. per week, viz: 4 tons at 11s.—44s.; less 
paid for helper, 4 tons at 3s. 6d.—14s.; net 30s. He says that he can 


lay up little or nothing. 


Visited Chubb’s lock factory ; from 80 to 90 men employed; no ma- 
chinery used. The locksmiths are highly skilled workmen. ‘Men are 
engaged on piecework. Average weekly earnings 35s. per week. On 
consulting the books of the firm it was found that some of the most 
skilled men received last week 44s. each. 

In other shops and factories: In engineering or machinists’ shops the 
average wages is 30s. per week. A tool-maker earns at piecework 50s., 
pays assistant 7s. on the £1—18s. 9d.; net earnings 31s. 3d. 

A hoe-maker who had gone to the United States, where he obtained 
higher wages, but owing to high prices of subsistence and the heat, had 
returned, has worked for one firm twenty-four years, and never lost 


‘time except from sickness. Receives 30s. and has to work all the time 


to live and support family of five children, none of them old enough 
to earn anything. 
Girls in various branches receive from 7s. to 11s. per week. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Population in 1871, 239,946. 

The enumeration of the various leading articles‘manufactured in Shef- 
field would fill many pages, and yet the principal productions can be 
expressed in two words, steel manufactures. This town was renowned 
for its knives in the time of Chaucer, and is still the chief seat of the 
English manufacture of cast, shear, and blister steel of all kinds, steel 
wire, cutlery and tools of almost every variety, railway and carriage 
springs and buffers, and many other kinds of steel and iron ware, as 
well as all classes of silver, silver-plated, electro-plated, German silver, 
bxitannia and other white metal goods. Britannia metal and the pro- 
cess of silver-plating were invented here. 

The Cutlers’ Company, known throughout the kingdom by its anni- 
versary, called the ‘ Cutlers’ Feast,” had its origin in the sixteenth 
century in certain trade regulations, wholly opposed to modern ideas, 
“Agreed upon by the whole fellowship of cutlers.” It was incorporated 
by statute in the reign of JamesI. The list of trades given in the 
charter of the company enumerated only “ knives, scissors, shears, _ 
sickles, and other cutlery.” 

An examination of the stock of one establishment, such as that of 
the Messrs. Rogers, would indicate a considerable increase in the variety 
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as well as the volume of articles manufactured from steel. It would be 
interesting to tracé the progress of the leading industries of Sheffield, 
and to refer to some historical incidents,* but time and space forbid. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The variety as well as the value of the manufactures of Sheffield, 
which find a market in the United States, are, to some extent, indi- 
cated in the following: 


Statement showing the exporis from Sheffield to the United States during the years ending 
December 31, 1872 and 1873. 


Articles. 1872. 1873. 
“SS DE SET cet OE NR OM $3, 186,053 | $2, 975, 273 
Reessomer-steel AUS ie). oe eis oon ede cee ose ce cacren ease cunan sesh eeeEeneee 1, 829, 019 1, 803, 658 
ADD LRLOG 2. one ow ne wnn enn vince pmnos a sanpescine bes nsic'n as alu Juaua eee ee 12, 519 47, 456 
Mires’. -\22) Ae toaa Fatal Abiaidd Sin Gael? Actas = Qhielnin ehtele ete = a= ated Ixéehs gene ae 2, 273 1, 593 
PAI OAG, Aho oak aegis tied aha Anos Uke nian: <p paknwiese + spur oa ap pane een 12, 213 5, 876 
COPATE~PINS (6 ono oo cnc et aen ne neccnncceenencise.cacnen secs as easy ale nar a aeamnee 2, 915 2, 868 
Wheels and axles with Bessemer-steel tires. ..-...---..--.--------e0--se22--e- 44A39-| $ sees Lee 
CO RBT BTCC] CITES hie o adceeinin'= San > afb isiomeisigu acinbesic cole auia « «05 cane oleae eee 165, 446 161, 036 
MNPO-DIOOINS Seen a case ccs Seen «soa e coat chs aces! ob. /dute dela saan eee ee 123, 057 122, 565 
PODRIN GG eee eee cece penne e conn eer nphnnbine alc orale dia cone 27, 155 13, 458 
SAGE ao oie ois oe ae Sew gen asenes coceen conse pics nes cuppa’ aay 6 cen ee ae 54, 971 74, 053 
Frog-points, crank-pins, and pinions ..-.2.-\....0.5...--tssicaspeneee aeaee 3, 692 2, 208 
pwitches, callroad-chairs, 60 . <2... - s-0-4 sctth de nee'sle chica vc pales meneen eee 2, 286 2, 559 
SeeeirBbee! DOUS. 6.25526 -sna- nacre stash at cence cacesesecuas she aaaia get an 1, 943 3, 462 
MPABG LOE! LOLIS foo ce dsc we cow ko ate se eUe ee et Se ee ee eee 335 1, 893 - 
REGO DO! si oo bin wna ee nsitapiteain oe cae da sep aenia Se an pnp e'e em o'ann ae ole ote seen ee 3, 438 
PUD-CASTID ES. 2. one owe se eek one ce nee enn ee ante cman cas ssevcsens esa seue ee essen) summa 3, 658 
FED LOM, WikO: MON Lone, TOUS, G0 /-- 2 Snictepels-ceesedescekeceet ee a eS 72, 193 41, 290 
PRET ADU WITO. 6 nna chan a cianee ners ox anee snags sscdsnee cnet awa he ene 187 1, 358 
MAMOIINOEY 2.5... — 22-20-55 {eninebin ec vavemsidderecau clcies. pods o SN et Seen ine 3, 743 4, 827 
PAMRLWALE) 10 cacao libsecdacasesideciecs teamrawnies shims de elsalee = seek 2, 502 2, 849 
MADVALS sce wie P fae aioe vino = om bain aig ome ol sw. ct amininléyw gine eine mele clos oe eee 9, 245 5, 613 
BEIGE SE cule oe ccd oh sce od pac dee skbmicfeed waived hs om » saints oaagule ae en 1, 246, 949 1, 514, 385 
MGR MA ee Ke celal coca eee weet So Lat al ayaletclctaln als cralelntinimcehelmels ttn aetna 564, 024 563, 498 
ea oie whip o's ins son vse co meni Sade mane wna sip bine on See eh ae ae eee 24, 024 14, 364 
ROUDOER GOOIS So. SSC aoe Wee ile doehe Soe ao SEGRE EE Ee Se etee te oe nee 111, 094 94, 599 
ETAPDONITOOIR sic ciara le’n'- omic o a 22 oi Sinpimieiopens ~)e we siceialstehe a/nts Saeco lata siete 5, 943 5,875 | 
Seyoues, sickles,.and grass-hooks,. 2... c0-.eescdecresseaccenss + oaeesceaeeene 10, 291 10, 003 — 
POP B-BNOCATS 2. os tie Lecce ac snmeenneeaen Agee aed Gee Bay agate ae oie e oat 26, 126 22, 979 
TED COOKE Pinon. annie oud neh toes sounuuleme cian cools s+ akin) 6 be eee 4, 876 1, 403 
Trays and waiters ....... Suche acess aebGiosewenn a Be eetion salts <> eae ce a ean 3, 496 3, 094 
Wamibrella-ribs so52 as SU. See ee Beet ee etek. Sekic. db sont e aaa ae eee 19, 584 17, 439 
Hackle and gill pins, steel mills, flyers and doctors or calico web.,.......-...- 6, 172 4, 296 
Upholsterers’ materials, viz, curled hair, cotton-warp seating, &¢ ...... ....-. 56, 118 51, 994 
Guns, gun-material, shooting-tackle, &6.....:....2-2.- eeepc cence semen cones 38, 779 27, 348 
Measures, measuring tapes and rules .-......-.-.-. wa weasel alee: oles pommaeeeete 17, 537 15, 997 
Optical and mathematical instruments, spectacles, &c.................-------- 7, 529 7, 268 
Surgical instruments, bands ges,.GC .- 0.000 wn o-- nen -neon mee seen ene ee 8, 403 4, 125 
Paton Bkings cc. Cote lt cise, aS ds 8 256,685 | + 355, 365 
Branite fob of IU Ne Foes ae i See. Soa ono ain mine hnx Dae eee ee 977 \<shn8 fan ee 
SSTINGStONOS.« np ucbe ovine cass chances Noe mmeie eile ole oo abe on'a pete Oe telcni en 10, 887 14, 023 
mepeollancous 12025. ee ase Ace ask en ce dbb bab = RRS eRe 20, 033 19, 570 
DL snap acabhecas chs inccascmans carurawetesdes TEnits += ass cen tau 7, 962, 440 8, 035, 884 


*The poet Montgomery lived, was imprisoned, and died in Sheffield. The advocate 
of political as well as personal liberty, of free speech, and of a “free press,” he was 
rewarded by along imprisonment. The publication office of his paper “ The Iris,” 
(now a small provision shop,) his editorial room, his chair and his desk, as well as the 
house in which the latter years of the good old man were passed, and where, in 1854, 


he died, were visited with deep interest and veneration.—E, Y. 
* 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 1872. 


The earnings of workmen in the mechanical trades and in some of the 
iron and cutlery works of Sheffield, in 1871, are given on previous pages. 
In addition thereto the following statements are presented : 


Table showing the mean wages of mechanics and other laborers per week, in United States gold. 











Class of labor. Wages. lass of labor. Wages. 
Mechanics: Engineers’ tools—Continued. 
Sirens 1d... 5) ~--- oor. $6 53 ||. GrInGOTS ie oat ae ee che ete $7 62 
REE Pattietsarate seas ecss es 7 26 BORG Aid on Cds colds a behs bind somite 6 53 
RISO eee See ee eee OSS. : 7 74 || Sheep-shears: 
EMT MOYE) Aah? he Ca ee ea 6 53 HOLOOUA i sere seis co talsc ee Aue calema 9 68 
PORWR DUA ctadeeenr bcs we cd edac. 7 02 MS ULLIBCR Sts 3s celles jas eas ne bals AAS. otic 6 78 
ES ee eee re 5 32 SAG ORB en 225 wnt setae Se e's oe Sas 9 80 
PMOL IG TS) RC) ee Se ae 6 53 || Hammer-makers: 
Wheel and mill wrights.........--. 7 74 Woreees esse als, ayes: 9 68 
J J se 5 08 || DUrikGrs-2 ee cas ees bt = lee 7 26 
Clerks in railway-offices.......-..-. 6 05 || Razors: ; 
Slaters, 7d. per hour, 53 hours per Mortpys:4idosPelil.n as Sola 7 26 
RIC RS Ses clas sic cia bwos ees 7 26 Grinders «5535 ssa sn nta aeionale ee 9 44 
Slaters’ assistant, 5d. per hour, 53 ITCUOUN oot twee snea = Pan ee eee 6 78 
hours per SE AT 5 32 Girls, assisting, putting up, S&B, 65s. 1 63 
Table-cutlery : Silver-plated ware: 
Table-blade forgers ..-....--.-..--- 7 19 Dilversimi ths 029.55 5k. wet loe cE ade 7 87 
Table-blade grinders ....-..--...- me 6 69 CbaReISS ots ou pte cetee ee niaes ere 7 87 
x seat -blade oi ooncaoeaee 5 34 OLAV OLS ence ae cect eet soe 9 68 
orca ool eee ie hh he a 6 | C Womens. 2s. se eek 3 03 
DUS Eee SAE Se Cea 6 29 Burnishers 5 Girls 13 12 to 16 years... 1 82 
EDUC hee) a el es tele Banere Women Sw ae 3 39 
Filers, boys and girls............... 2 05 » Of: Girls, 12 to 16 years... 1 82 
Pocket-cutlery : White- bated ware: 
Pocket-blade forgers.........-.-...- 6 69 Spiers W466 alt A SE 8 82 
UCT 54 Gee a eee 7 26 Putting) toseiier:..svcrecuasesencat 7 02 
OS ee 6 05 Casters and stampers ........--..-. 7 50 
Saws: Buffers OG! Ae cere Piney, 6 41 
SOO 7 02 “ta 0) WiOMeTI Ss Sa cases a bok = 2 90 
RSPB iy pose us sen -. ces---- 8 47 Women-casters'. 202.2 Sse eek 2 42 
aS fill cect ¢ ies G4 9 Pe ee 6 78 Girls, buffers and cleaners.........-. 1 45 
ROOets, WOMON ..5..--.---.------- 2 18 Women in warehouse .....-......-- 2 54 
Scissors : Burnishers, women.....-..--------- 2 90 
OTE edb bsb ait oie yo ~- wees - 6 05 || Files: 
oS US0S) 43 ee eee 8 83 HOPI CIS ae ce ce's ance ce cree ee 13 31 
AAS oo ee 6 41 Btrikerss22 5.62 ee set sees 9 68 
Putting together.............-..-..- 6 41 SRO eee Sass he on eae aa 12.74. 
MernIBNers, WOMON.....-..-.--.--.. 1 94 COtpEIS cen o ce ee ce esa eee eee 126 
Edge-tools: Steel: 
ee ne winnie pnicids oon aan 10 16 Wiebe R soci a pcanint/esms ca atc celseis 12 10 
9 en el i 7 74 PHUCE-CUD Nc oo ee sates. vacates saat ose 7 02 
OS eee 6 78 Raker 47 sata, tones che os sae 4 86 
PERE caideesscccccsccces: 10 29 EOGOIAROM SY vis wees catetdenetegeen 9 68 
Engineers’ tools: Converting-furnace men.....-.-..-- 4 88 
EY PCO eee 7 87 
Builders’ Association Bik a in November, 1873 
WATPONEETS --- 222 ~~~ 2-1-2 oe ne enw e wee teens ew etme n ne nee en nn nneenes 15 cents per hour. 
GE eae Ss ones eee esd tatotcnawe Vue ck Lebeawe ales cvamectcodaoai 15 cents per hour. 
| RO aees) oko eh bo oe cu bl wd dees nis bb caida bab be nies odhclng dubs id <sinac’ 16 cents per hour. 
TS Ss Ce eae os Lne bn a PRAMS Uand> ong niineee towne en aage 18 cents per hour. 
NN a on tl ce th sinh 0 me = 2a ne yA noe ame ASA ie oe 10 cents per hour. 


The following extracts from the author’s note-book present some data 
in regard to wages in Sheffield. Those relating to cost of provisions 
and rent will be found on subsequent pages. 

duly 12, 1872.—Visited the extensive steel-works of Messrs. Thomas 

Firth & Sons, and was courteously shown through every part by Mr. 
Firth, jr., who explained all the processes and afforded information in 
regard to wages, &c. 

| Head-roller works by the cwt. and earns from £3 to £4 per week. 
: At melting, five men employed at a fire; one receives 40s., two 28s. 
b each, and two 19s. each per week. Hammer-men from 308. £0 40s., la- 


r 
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borers more or less skilled from 19s. to 21s., average, 20s. Small boys 
from 6s. to 8s., large boys or youths, who assist in rolling, receive up to 
15s. and even 16s. 

Swedish iron is largely used, especially for tools. For other work and 
for some of this, there is an admixture of best English iron, selected 
brands. 

July 13.—In company with Dr. Webster, United States consul, was 
shown through the celebrated cutlery works of Messrs. Rogers & Sons. 

Grinders receive about 60s. per week, but having to find stones and 
tools, they nef about 45s. per week. Owing to precautions taken, this 
work is not so destructive to health as formerly. 

Average earnings of the men engaged in the various kinds of work 
range from 28s. to 30s., some earn 35s. 

_ In some branches, such as forging pocket-knife blades, two men work 
together, and at piecework each can earn 7s. 6d. per day, but as the 
work is hard, they are unable to labor all the week, averaging only four 
days, and earning but 30s. | 

In Laycock’s hair-cloth factory the girls who weave hair-cloth earn 8s. 
per week. . 

Some men who do work for large establishments by contract, pay men 
from 28s. to 30s. and earn from £5 to £6 per week; but these are really 
contractors or small manufacturers, and must not be classed with men 
who work at fixed rates. 

Laborers in Sheffield earn from 18s. to 19s. 

Carters, drivers of teams carrying steel and hardware to railway-sta- 
tions, or driving for manufacturers, get from 20s. to 22s. 


PROSPECTIVE DECLINE IN WAGES. 


It has been seen from statements presented on preceding pages that 
there has been a considerable reduction in wages in the iron and coal- — 
mining industries from the maximum rates of 1872, but a movement has 
been made looking to a reduction in iron-founderies, engineering-shops, 
and other branches, or, in other words, an increase in the hours of labor. 
A return to the old system of ten hours per day is proposed. The — 
following extract from an article in the London Times of December 21, 
1874, more fully explains the proposed change: 


| 
{ 
f 
; 
A very important step is being taken by the directors of the Atlas Works, John ; 
Brown & Co., one of the largest manufacturing concerns in Sheffield. A few weeks 
since they discharged a large number of their workmen, and reduced the wages of 
others by 124 per cent. ‘They are now about to make a change more important than 
any yet carried out. <A notice has been posted in the works announcing that from the 
4th of January the wages of the engine-tenters, the hammer-drivers, and the boiler- . 
firemen will be reduced 10 per cent., and those of the laborers in the engineer’s, buffer, 
foundery, and planing departments will be reduced by a similar amount. The time of 
the laborers in the steel, spring, forge, rail, and tire mills and hammer-shops will be — 
altered to fifty-nine hours instead of fifty-four as at present. The object of the notice — 
clearly is to endeavor to bring about a return to the old system of working ten hours — 
aday. In departments where this cannot be done the wages of the men are to be reduced 

10 per cent. Thus, in the engineer’s, buffer, foundery, and planing departments the 
skilled workmen are under the fifty-four-hour system. While this continues it is ob- 
viously useless to keep the laborers employed fifty-nine hours, and consequently the 
wages of the whole of them in these departments are to be reduced 10 per cent., which 

is considered equivalent to the difference between fifty-four and fifty-nine hours. But 

in the steel, spring, forge, hammer shops, and mills it is possible to increase the work-— 
ing hours of the laborers to fifty-nine, because the skilled artisans work night and day — 
turns. In all these departments, therefore, so far as the laborers are concerned, the 
fifty-nine-hours system is to be introduced. The proposed change is one which will | 
strike a severe blow at the nine-hour movement, but in the present condition of 
it is not likely the men will offer any very serious opposition to it. To the introd 
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tion of that movement the directors, John Brown & Co., attribute very much of the 
present depression in the Bessemer steel, railway, and other heavy departments. It is 
said that the loss of four working hours per week has resulted in an increase in the cost 
of productions of fully 10 per cent. This fact, coupled with the keenness of continental 
competition, makes it almost impossible for Sheffield makers of railway and other 
heavy-class goods to successfully compete with Belgian houses, for wages in Belgium 
are not so high as they are in England, and the men work ten hours a day. There is 
no doubt that the example set by John Brown & Co. wilk be followed by all the other 
large works at Sheffield, and that ultimately the skilled workman, the engineers among 
the number, will be asked to return to the fifty-nine-hour system. An attempt in this 
direction on a small scale has already been made at two works and with a successful 
result. [ 


NOTTINGHAM. 
Population in 1871, 86,621. 
The invention of the stocking-frame in the year 1589 gave rise to one 

of the most interesting chapters in the history of mechanical and mannu- 
facturing industry. It was upon this machine that, about a century 
ago, a coarse imitation of cotton-lace was first produced. The fabric 
was all woven from one continuous thread. <A beautiful adaptation of 
the machinery enabled a fine silk net (point lace) to be made, employ- 
ing for many years 1,500 frames in Nottingham and its vicinity. This 
’ fabrication has long since died out. Then the machine was so arranged 
that the material should be used altogether as warp. This very in- 
genious machine is still usefully and extensively employed. In 1809 a 
working-frame smith in Nottingham invented and patented the bobbinet- 
machine. A woman making lace on a pillow may produce three to five 
meshes or interstices in a minute. The first machine produced 1,000 
meshes per minute. A square yard of the produce was sold for $25. 
This machine, as originally constructed, though displaying great me- 
chanical skill, was a complicated one. During the time that has since 
elapsed, incessant and remarkable ingenuity has been shown in simpli- 
fying and improving the machine, and plain net, of like quality to that 
first made, is now sold currently at 12 cents the square yard. A man 
turns off with ease 40,000 meshes per minute from this ‘“ mechanical 
pillow,” as the bobbinet-machine was originally called by its talented 
inventor. The Jacquard apparatus has been since applied, at great 
cost, but with perfect success. ) 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The annual exportation of lace, hosiery, and other Nottingham goods 
are exhibited by the following statement, showing the exports from Not- 
tingham to the United States during the years ending December 31, 
1872 and 1873, the value being computed in United States gold: 

















Goods. 1872. 1873: Goods. 1872. 1873. 
a le a, 027, bon: |) $0) 060; GOL Ne RIDDONS fo23- ice te ees cane «(chee nee $16, 386 
Se tie cn sation: 1, 080, 825 | 1,033, 058 || Artificial flowers ..-...--.-- $1. (S89 joys 
morone ar bn davis => 47, 460 60, 205 || Straw plait.....-........-. 9, 655 796 
1 86, 569 33, 084 || Woolen goods ............. 2, 329 169 
RRs Sul 2b hs = <= - 32's - 3, 751 AS13650 san brellast sos,mrs- cathe oe 2 50S) Ieeeags eee 
OS ee 208, 935 61° 945 || Salted skinsys4. toa24 Sec. ce 301, 977 330, 891 
Handkerchiefs .......-....- 21, 703 4,767 || Plaster and cement.....--. 9, 985 15, 283 
ee 125, 324 42,154 || Earthenware .............. 11, 316 3, 426 
i 66, 376 57, 699 || Machinery and iron goods.| 28, 553 20, 135 
Nee 68, 577 69, 202 || Miscellaneous ............. S111 9, 049 
EN eee 555 Q7, 154 ets 
ss 1, 344 1, 903 Totalet: sae ece = os eee 5,114,124 | 5, 178, 130 








Nottingham, although not visited in the order indicated, is noticed 
in this place, because it lies within the consular district of Sheffield. 

The following data from the author’s note-book relate only to wages. 
Information in regard to the rent of rooms, prices of provisions, and 
condition of the work-people will appear further on. 
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July 20, 1872.—Visited a number of lace-factories. In that of Mr. 
Thomas Hill the following wages are paid: 

Earnings of men, piecework, average, Mr. Hill states, 28s. or over per 
week. His son thinks the average nearer 30s., and handed me the 
weekly pay-roll. The first twelve averaged exactly 30s., but those lower 
down received less. The average is between 28s. and 29s. Some men 
receive as high as 40s., while others, such as old men, earn as low as 
10s. Those who average 28s. are the first class. The second class earn 
from 20s. to 22s. There is a wide difference between the efficiency of 
the first and second classes, owing partly to difference in machinery, 
the latter using old-fashioned hand-looms, the former the most improved 
machinery. 

The average earnings of the young women is 9s. 6d. per week. A few 
earn from 11s. to 13s. per week, but they usually overlook a few others. 

Small girls—known as ‘half-timers,” because they are required by 
act of Parliament to attend school half the time—receive from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. per week for such labor as they can perform. 

The wages of work-people, with best class of lace-machinery, on lace- 
curtains, black-silk laces, &c., average from 35s. to 40s. per week of fifty- 
four hours for men, as given by Messrs. J. S. Wells & Co., lace-curtain 
manufacturers, and 40s., as stated by Mr. Hill. 

In explanation of the high rates, Mr. Hill stated that the work com- 
manded higher prices because it is injurious to the eye-sight, few men 
over fifty-five, or at furthest sixty, being able to work at it. Women 
employed in the same branch earn on an average 10s. 6d. per week. 
Good fitters engaged in these factories earn 40s. per week. Some men 


on machines making black-silk lace earn from £3 to £4 per week, but — 


this is exceptional. The high wages obtained is explained by the fact 
that the work consists of some new pattern or style, which is at the mo- 
ment fashionable and in great demand, but will probably soon go out of 
fashion and the demand consequently cease. Did not visit the works of 
Mr. Mundella, M. P., whom I saw in London. 

Hosiery factory of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.—The 
earnings in this factory are indicated by the following extract from — 
a letter from Mr. T. G. Carver, agent in Nottingham, to the firm in 
Manchester, in reply to an inquiry addressed to him concerning the 
average earnings of the various hands employed in the factory there. 
The original was shown, and a copy handed me by Mr. Fox, resident 
partner at Manchester : 

In reply to your question as to the earnings of our various hands for the last three 
months, I have to report as follows: Rotary half-hose hands, £2 4s. 5d. per week; 


shirt-body hands, girls mostly, £1 9s. per week ; rib-top hands, £2 1s.; average earn- 
ings on Paget’s patent frames, all girls, 16s. 6d.* 


MANCHESTER. 


Population in 1871, 383,843; Salford, 124,805—508,648. 

This ancient town, the site of a fort built by the Celts, was named’ 
Mancenion, or “the place of tents.” It was taken possession of about 
the year 72 by the Romans, who continued masters of it until their 
final departure from the island, some three centuries afterward. It fell 
into the hands of the Pictish inyaders and was occupied successively 
by the Saxons, the Danes, (about 870,) and long afterward by the Nor- 
man Conqueror, by whom it was assigned to William of Poictou, who 

* It is not pretended that the above are the regular or usual earnings of operatives 


in other factories in Nottingham, or elsewhere in England. In reply to my inquiries 
of Mr. Fox, in Manchester, and of Mr. Stewart, subsequently, in New York, it was 


stated that the men and women who earn such high wages are most superior in skill 


and industry.—E. Y. 


* 
A 
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became the Lord of the Manor. It is not celebrated, however, for its 
historical associations, but from the fact that it ranks as the first manu- 
facturing town in the empire, while in population it is only surpassed 
by London and Liverpool. 

Manchester has been a place of trade from a very early period: In 
the reign of Henry VIIL a law was enacted to remove the right of 
sanctuary from Manchester to Chester, on the ground that it caused 
the resort hither of idle and dissolute persons, to the injury of trade, 
both in linens and woolens, for which the place was distinguished, 
and which gave employment to many artificers and poor folks, 
whose masters, by their strict and true dealing, caused the resort of 
many strangers from Ireland and elsewhere with linen, yarn, wool, and 
other necessary wares for the making of cloth to be sold there. The 
disturbances in France and the Netherlands had tended not a little 
to the growth of manufactures in the town, by causing the settlement 
of French and Flemish artisans in Lancashire. LHarly in the last cen- 
tury, it was mentioned as a remarkable fact that in Manchester and Bol- 
ton alone goods to the amount of £600,000 were annually manufactured. 

Manchester is the center of a great system of canals, and has railway 
communication with nearly all parts of England. The name of the 
town has from a very remote period been connected with industry and 
trade; but its present great importance is specially due to the magni- 
tude of its cotton manufactures, the greatest in the world. It is men- 
tioned as having maintained a trade with the Greeks of Marseilles. In 
1552 an act was passed for the better manufacture of Manchester cot- 
tons; and in 1650 its manufactures ranked among the first in extent 
and importance, and its people were described as “ the most industrious 
in the northern part of the kingdom.” 

-Connected with the cotton manufacture are many important and 
extensive branches of industry, such as bleaching, printing, and dyeing 
works, manufactures of the various materials employed in those proc- 
esses, and particularly the great establishments for the construction of 
steam-engines and machinery. Among these the Atlas Works and 
those of Sir Joseph Whitworth are the most prominent, while the 
extensive works in Oldham and Manchester for the production of cotton- 
machinery are well known in other countries. It is also the chief 
market in the world for the production of cotton yarn or thread, the 
supply of which passes through the hands of numerous resident foreign 
merchants, who export it to their respective countries, giving to Man- 
chester in this respect a character quite unique among inland cities. 
The manufacture of silk and silk goods and of mixed cotton and silk 
fabrics is also largely carried on. 

As Manchester is the seat of the cotton-trade of Great Britain, it 
may not be inappropriate to present here some data in regard to the 
extent of that vast industry: 

In 1871 there were in Great Britain 2,484 mills for its manufacture, 
38,218,758 spinning-spindles, including 3,523,573 doubling-spindles, 
440,676 power-looms, employing in all 449,087 persons. The cost of 
the buildings and machinery about the trade is said to have amounted 
to £57,000,000, ($277,390,500,) with a floating capital of £30,000,000, 
($145,995,000;) and there were 4,500,000 persons, in all its branches, 
dependent upon its prosperity for their livelihood. ‘The total quantity 
of yarn exported in 1872 was 211,900,000 pounds weight, of the value 
of $81,270,550; and the total quantity of calicos, cambrics, fustians, 
&¢., was 3,535,100,000 yards, worth $286,636,850. Besides these there 
Were $21,899,250 worth of lace and small wares, raising the local value 
to $389,806,650. Such is the perfection, too, to which cottun-spinning 
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is carried, that on a self-acting mule a single thread has been produced 
measuring upward of one thousand miles in length and only weighing 
one pound. 

To illustrate the great decline in the prices of cotton goods, owing to 
the introduction of improved machinery and the reduced price of raw 
material, the fact may be stated that a kind of calico which sold toward 
the close of the last century at 6s. a yard can be produced now at 6d. 
The average price per yard of goods exported in 1815 was 344 cents; 
in 1825, 20% cents; in 1835, 13 cents; in 1845, 613 cents; in 1859, 6,4 
cents; and in 1871, 62 cents. The average price of yarn exported, per 
pound, in 1815 was 3s. 72d. In 1871 it was 134d. 

In this connection it may be interesting to present a statement of the 
number of spindles and amount of cotton yarn produced in Great Brit- 
ain as compared with other cotton-consuming countries at the close of 
the year 1873. 

Table showing the number of spindles and cotton consumed per spindle in the under-mentioned 


countries, with the pounds of cotton consumed per spindle and the total annual consumption, 
supposing the mills to be running full time. 








i] 
oO 
RS . 
; Number of | ~Z | Poundsspun 
Countries. spindles. | © a annually. 
5a . 
"2 
SS TOULPOLILAID CLO LL) ee le wee wie cena neldee tes tica n= dac kee ek tle eee 34, 695,185 | 32 | 1, 223, 100, 000 
AUivedus babes. (1804). ep cecce eee tee es seme ee choc eee sot eee eee *9, 415, 383 | 57 538, 082, 000 
BAN COe awe cee ceo wit ene ee hie k esate odd abie cen a ee 5, 200,000 | 38 197, 600,000 
PAUL VSLOLI eae hn wic tie ae cme s oe Won ck maciene Goode. ce es acle weet ee eee 3,000,000 | 47 141, 000, 000 - 
UBS Data ce hoe. wet hlecie Se tlosc bn eee ee ceidet Lada mokiaae ce an eee 2, 000,000 | 60 120, 000, 000 « 
BAUS ULLE aire coe. Soc e bss bow cele dace dots ce eLetter 1,900,000 | 47 89, 300, 000 
Seed DES Ieee Coie cain eee e ot mek sede hewn Setnereee mies enere 1,400,000 | 48 67, 200, 000 
AMSAOO ANG MOTTAING:. . J. cclhdas - crobloe o bee tc Pe keesetac nse ete eee 1, 700,000 | 38 64, 600, 000 
PROV RE ZOTLAMLid ss ce cicc cea cece sab bot eee Rie Co Ue a ee 2,000,000 | 25 50, 000, 000 
DOMES TR need Bonk 3 EIEN eg Re ae a ee Pi LAER Pt 800,000 | 43 34, 400, 000 
SU Nag te ao Se dc dodo Loties so ent h - ck bao ed bb Sandee ee 500,000 | 48 24, 000, 000 
PEPER ARIIG INOLWEY, ns nice nc wads Stnie wid adele Bra ioe < on « aeenlepicee eee 300, 600 | 60 18, 000, 000 
PAOUANGhitos tata 2 Pinch UENEE Ba 5 ES eh ACR Sel ee Oe ee sae 230,000 | 43° . 9, 890, 000 


* Furnished by B. F. Nourse, esq., of Boston. 


WAGES IN COTTON-MILLS. 


The reduction in the hours of labor and the inerease of wages in cot- — 
ton-mills are shown in the following table: ‘ 


Statement showing the average weekly carnings of operatives in cotton-mills during the years 
1839, 1849, 1859, and 1873. 


Week of 69 | Week of 60 














hours. hours. 
Occupation. Sex. 
1839. 1849. 1859. | 1873. 
meeem-ongine tenders. « .. .< on\as ceva ce demas [a daveinwelest toh ebauernees $5 76 | $6 72 | $7 20 | $7 68 
MNINIE MO INON 00 oS o,f o ctv enace conte Grbeioce noe deecae aca. aan eee 4 32 4 80 5 28] 6 24 
Carding: a 
BE MIITH Stilo sn anna'rp ngs sn - le uap eee Women and girls....... 1 68 1 80 192; 288 © 
CNT UC SOO © Re pe Re MR a i) 8 Woune Mel... o..acbsnen 2 64 2 88 336 | 456 
PIREMAC OTA oo oo, oy cee ede re CL eenele. 2. Meee Lb ees ee 6 00 6 72 672| 768 
Spinning: a 
minuers on gelf-noting mules... Soe th ceases «odes tcelewcs 3 84 4 32 480| 600 + 
Ne ke en's) n dhe n vind bis b nipach SME Women and young men.| 194] 216} 240, 384 
eT Sy) Ne RS RM, TRIS Bk 252g yo, Wy RI YS 4 80 5 28 6 24| 7 20 1 
Reeling : ay 
CRESS SS ESS OAS al Es Saar ae hs TW owmert SCs «aed ci's dl 216} 223) 228) 300 
RDS NN Pee iine'ns vinings conan cad ey Leet Cons kee ante ete 528} 528] 552] 624 
Relaaritr ey ue ee td oh cc neal dds ie SR ARE ie, oor: 5 52 5 52 600} 720. 
Doubling: ce | 
AREER EOE eater oe vn py wackic ue'ecun oe "Women fccuan cso ee 1 68 1 80 216; 3 : 
Overlookers ......--.. See su PEAR. cabcset hh, a Sei tel Sheet 576| 600} 672) 768 
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Other branches show the same ratio of advance. 

The foilowing statement was furnished by the proprietors of the cot- 
ton-mills of Messrs. Shaw, Jardin & Co., of Manchester, England, oper- 
ating 250,000 spindles, and producing yarns from No. 60 to 220, sewing- 
cottons, lace-yarn, crape-yarn, and two-foid warp-yarns : 


Average wages ( per week of 59 hours) of persons employed in 1872. 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Carding: Spinning—Continued. 
ae ee ae pe Wachee amis $10 89 Mule-spinners ......-..-....---- $13 31 to $15 73 
POCO UAH o. ra S2eb sks. cele e 2). 7 26 Mule-backside piecers .........- 242to 387 
Drawing-frame tenders .........- 2 66 || Repair-shop, engine-room, &c.: 
Speoder-tenders..............--.. 314 Foreman or overseer..........-- 14 52 
ES Ee ee eer 5 32 Wood and iron workers.....-...-. 774 
RINIS IDI eee. So vvicc ulwnccicecs se 5 32 NG INGOL esac st ones s tase sca nee 9 68 
Spinning: SUR BOTOrG~.cens caress casters seas 5 32 
SIYREGHE. aaecess sce sitinwale ages te 4 14 52 





Wages per week (59 hours) in cotton-mills in July, 1872. 








Occupation. Sex. Wages. Remarks. 
. Mingietsss tessa. ! 1 GY OE a a $9 60 
Spinners... ; OS OS asa BR i a 8 16 | Very few in Manchester; nearly all 
self acting. 
REEDS nak ucowapencosesncecsess|oc. OY alee Re a 3 60 | A cypher is a kind of piecer, &c., on a 
: hand-mule machine; he helps the 
spinner. 
Piecers, on self-actors -....... ; le Sadr alee he 4 
| Fine ee eee See See ee ei eitial oi ais 2 28 
: INC merece eos HDS ees sees ce 2 16 
Piecers -... VORTSOL 323 sees 5 - Ih Oe Bee eesereae 2 64 
RIDATSGisce ances +4 AGATIS emacs c aa 2 40 
BRIO Sa cya ts essencetcs nn WON tas este. 8 40 | Ina fine mill. 
Cinarse -fs2.0.¢. WsOVSxvaa sais <i, cn.ca- 1 80 
oe Sect a' ola e's tl aaehp rah Set 1 44 
DONE oe he wahne a me i Rd eee : 1 I2 
Scavengors { ing 1777777” Rh a ae as 96 
Half time ........ Boys under 13 yrs. 60 
Half time........ Girls under 13 yrs. 60 
Weaving: 
Men sce s an eeene 4 80 | Minds two sail-cloth looms or four 
CT ies - a e ; calico-looms. 
WoOmoetl)oa-sec-se 4 08 | Minds three calico-looms. 
up leh Se eS Pee it) ae as 42 AB 3 24 | Taking all sorts together. 
ON AG Nate k a vinnee nik Siz 
Dg aes ce xix wm = WE GY) Pe ses erat ee io Sint a 8 64 
maamaers-...< Coarse. ........-.|.--- NG tiieetes shee. 6 72 
SL See eee WOMEN. c2ciad< cae 3 00 a 
ee oo. wens cees|eoee MO econ cone 2 88 





Averaje weekly wages (54 hows per week) in engineering-works, in July, 1872. 












Trade. Wages. Remarks. 
OS ee $9 20 OVERTIME.—For the first four hours past the usual time 
Riveters . ../...... aude 8 23 | each hour worked counts as 14 hours, and for each succeed- 
ee 8 23 | ing hour it is reckoned as14 hours. No bonus or overtime 
Pattern-makers ................ 8 23 | is allowed, unless the full week of 54 hours is worked. 
EE ee 7 02 | This note applies to all the trades mentioned on this list. 
a ees ee 702| Norr.—The rates of wages given in this table are those 
Machine-men—minders of slot- paid by one of the largest engineering firms in Manchester. 
ting, drilling, and planing ma- At present, in consequence of the special activity in this 
a 5 32 branch of business, the wages paid are higher than the 
BPOMOMNIEDS. .. 200 5250-0 22.2000. 7 02 | trades-union rates. 
0 ee eee 4 84 
Laborers Baia oes setW gaa ails a uw « 4 36 
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Weekly wages (544 hours per week) in building-trades in July, 1872. 


(a een 


Trade. Wages. Remarks, 

BAGQGIOTOLS .6.-k 2 <ocse os thigobems $7 98 | The plasterers are threatening to strike for fewer hours. 

PO SINUOIS oc osc d sccincn na seniogen 14*| Painters are paid by the hour, and in some small shops 
work 593 hours per week. 

PEAT DOES. cc. cones ge aribeled's hae 7 98 

Carpenters and joiners. ...-...--- 7 98 

Bricklayers ....-.------+---++++- : oh Bricklayers, bricklayers’ laborers, masons, plasterers, and 

Bricklayers’ laborers.........-.- ; 5 gl slaters work only trom light to dark from the latter end 

aiadins 7 98 of October to the beginning of March, and, except in the 

Bintargs Sey eres 7°96 j case of masons, receive 12 cents a day less. 


* Per hour. 


Weekly wages in miscellaneous trades. 


eH ol 
(<3) o 
ry Pas 
mrs mr 
Trade. Wages. HS Trade. Wages. | #§ 
oF SE 
ss) = 
Engine-drivers, &c. : Binding: 
PIVOTS bis ee bate tSekee cee: $8 47 to $10 89 | 60 Folders and stitchers. .... $3 39 55 
SLOKOLS Meee crs craceanies eee 508 to 678] 60 Binders~ssseoscsteewsae'en 7 02 55 
Cleaners): -.acsaavede =<... 145 to 367] 54 Hinishers jes eee eoneas 8 71 35 
Printing: Baking: 
SOUITIORI TORR vigiate erwin. «isin wae 798} 55 Foreman ss onsanenn ee begs 7 02 60 
Com positors on newspapers 8 23) 53 Second band ss <sdcenocece 6 78 60 
MACHING-MON «22-12 aside 798] 55 Third-hand!:2sscedss sce 5 &1 60 
Machine-men on newsp’ers 8 23 353 


The foregoing tables furnish accurate data in regard _to the rates of 
wages paid in various shops and factories in Manchester and vicinity in 
1872. The investigations of the author made in this seat of the cotton 
industry related chiefly to the condition of the work-people, their habits, 
mode of life, and condition of their homes, and also to the cost of sub- 
sistence, the success of the co-operative stores, and their influence upon — 
the members. 

The wages paid in several well-known establishments were as follows : 

In the works of Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co., where heavy and light 
machinery and machine-tools and steel-guns are made, the weekly wages 
of ordinary workmen range from 30s. to 32s., probably averaging, as in 
other manufacturing towns, 30s. Some of greater skill obtain higher 
rates, while inferior workmen receive less. Laborers in the works 
- receive from 18s. to 20s. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth is favorably known to American engineers, 
and his report in regard to various industrial establishments of the 
United States was a fair exhibit of such as he visited. An account of 
the aid which he offers to young men who have an inclination toward 
mechanical pursuits wilh appear on a subsequent page. 

The works of Messrs. W. Higgins & Sons, manufacturers of cotton — 
machinery, though not so large as that of Mr. Platt, at Oldham, is well — 
known in the United States.* About 800 hands are employed. , 


*In this and other machine-shops, and in engineering works in various parts of Eu- 
rope, one who, though an inexpert, has visited such first-class works as those of Sellers 
& Co. and others in Philadelphia, of Corliss in Providence, and, indeed, in all our chief 
cities, especially the locomotive-engine works in Philadelphia, Paterson, Taunton, &¢., 
is struck by the inferiority of the tools and machinery as compared with those of the — 
United States, which are of the best class. There are exceptions, such as the Atlas 
Works, in Manchester. In iron-ship yards, however, such as that of Messrs. J. Elder & 
Co., and others, on the Clyde, the Tyne, the Mersey, and the Thames, although all are ; 
not of equal excellence, yet the larger number are thoroughly equipped with the best 
and most improved tools and machines. y 
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Machinists earn about 30s. on an average ; boys from 6s. 8s.; laborers, 
18s. Some men work by the piece, and earn more than 30s. They can 
earn 40s. per week if they work full time, which many here, as elsewhere, 
do not. ‘Blue Mondays,” though less known than in some other indus- 
tries and in other towns, are not unknown here. 

Mr. Dodge, formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., who now makes files near Man- 
chester, gives the following as the average rates of wages in machine- 
shops: | 

Turners and fitters, from 30s. to 32s.; planers, from 28s. to 30s.; 
shapers, also drillers, or those running drilling-machines, from 26s. to 
28s.; laborers, from 16s. to 20s. Indeed, in machine-shops throughout 
the manufacturing towns of England, the average rate of wages for 
skilled hands is 30s., and of laborers 18s. per week. 

Rochdale is another of the cotton-manufacturing towns in Lancashire, 
and the wages of operatives in cotton-mills and in machine-shops are 
substantially the same as in Manchester. The earnings of young wo- 
men were stated to be 12s. per week, while some of greater experience 
and skill receive from 13s. to 14s. Half-timers, whose weekly wages 
were only 2s. 6d., now receive 4s. 6d., and some as high as 5s.; turners 
in machine-shops 28s., and some higher. 


SEAT OF WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 


As Lancashire is the chief seat of the cotton industry, so almost the 
whole of the woolen trade is confined to the West Riding of York- 
shire. Leeds is the principal center and emporium of the woolen 
manufacture, and on its semi-weekly market-days its celebrated 
Cloth Hall* is crowded with manufacturers and merchants, where 
the various kinds of woolen cloths, long celebrated for their ex- 
cellence, change hands. 

Huddersfield is also largely engaged in manufacturing trouserings, 
waistcoatings, and fancy goods; while Dewsbury, Heckmondwicke, and 
the surrounding neighborhood make great quantities of carpets, 
blankets, and coarse cloths. Hven more important is the worsted 
manufacture, which, like that of woolen, has its chief seat in the West 
Riding, viz, at Bradford. The neighboring towns of Halifax, Keighley, 
Bingley, Otley, and the surrounding villages are also engaged in it as 
their staple business. 

The number of hands employed in these textile industries in 1871 
was as follows: Woolen cloth, 71,683 males, 56,781 females—total, 
128,464; worsted manufactures, 34,053 males, 60,713 females—total, 
94,766, 

LEEDS. 


Population in 1871, 259,212. 

Its site was probably at one time a Roman station. It was subse- 
quently occupied by the Northmen, and in succession by the Saxons 
and Normans. The name Loidis (Leeds) is Saxon. As a manufactur- 
ing town it dates back only to the sixteenth century. There are many 
handsome public buildings, an excellent library, founded by Dr. Priest- 
ly in 1768, and library and museum of the Literary and Philosophical 
ey: and a Mechanics’ Institute, with 2,000 members and 8,000 
volumes. 


*Among thé rules which govern the trade are the following: 37 inches are allowed 
to the yard; and, in addition, about one-half yard in pieces under 40 yards, and a 
yard to pieces over 40 yards in length. Sales are made at three months, and 4d. in the 
pound deducted for cash payments. 
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The flax manufacture consumes annually 12,000 tons of fax. Dyeing, 
coal-mining, iron and machine making,.the manufacture of paper, 
tobacco, pottery, oil and chemicals, form also important branches of — 
industry. 

Nearly one-fourth of the whole population, half of whom are females, 
are employed in the various manufactories. No other town in England 
is so admirably, situated for trade, being placed in the heart of the in- 
land navigation of the country. It is also the center of a net-work of 
railroads converging to it from all parts of the country, and placing it. 
in connection with every important town of the kingdom. 


WAGES IN WOOLEN-MILLS. 
The following statement showing. the rates of wages paid the em- 


ployés in the Saint Helen’s Mills, Leeds, was furnished by the proprie- 
tors, Messrs. John Wilkinson, Son & Co., October 9, 1872: 


[Hands employed, 443; hours of labor per week, 583.] 





Occupation. Men. Women. Boys. 
EUR OUCEONS cd ou sas ew ede wns oe bashn ses anaaaug acess mer $6 72 per week-| au-seaeeseevek Hiden ods 5c. ee ; 
COlOT-MIXCIS fc comes wc scectiem cee se be conepheen Meme» Sars 3.96 per week .f! AGG Ra wanda ole lswcc scien wtaee ae 
PUUIOTS MeN e a totes oincehies <caisinees mlalcnicicania Selates Scie 5 64 per week.) .....2...vsecss]ecnedul- cece oem 
De ELON eclav inet rets ee wha vamneapuations ina svsees 4 44 per Week::|) 0.2.20 ..csncus-|s<0nc-le ess cena 
AVG SVOVS MADCRIAYs |. sane. os cess to Raaelse ar Wee acnheee 3 76 peryard..|$3 28 per yard.|...-...----.--.. 
VAS LOLS (ese cele aeeiswalconinocaehye «mic en oniewiaee cei seat 3 28 per week.|. 2. <2 scccmeSowelyeme se cee ck ae f 
OV ETLOOKEIS eats cies bevel dtetcat be cutee dics ct pista sete 3 52 per week |. Jacbugeaseecctelecs coeceres damn 
and upward. : 
HI ALTOCHCT-MACHING-MON. «sasqsscceset snes cmmsres besecids 4 68 per wéeok:|: (5. catcet acetenlsbeced aca0 ence é 
MARRIN Ol arth a Ros cakictsace coulis as paciseciccelces aascmee sees 5:76 per *weeki|2oc2eee see en case ace a cee a ae 
ABDOMUOTS oo oie na feceesescnansmobccegn dtavuisestnaekinn| see ates nnn 2 64.per week.|.<.<4.:.+.c6 dane 
PTOI Moser idecardadwnsaonccgecesenchedent abet se cam tne ca eg aan 2 04 per week..|......<.sa.cemem ( 
BPEUUOLG rs sie occ kcsunasanshe shu seuesnuunp ounces dhleak tls wat caeneennem 1 44 to $2 16 j.......c2.. 00m 4 
per week. 
TPENGETIDE-MACHINES ...accccecvccscecsscuncccacnncccscs|ssccctececcsaend| see =amtEe $2 28 to $2 64 
per week. 
Perpetual cutting-Machines wus acarcocen caccenssncecce|cccaassseass semalennenana—amns 1 80 to $2 04 
: per week. 











3 
Occupation. ' Occupation. E 
é 
ATV ETIOOK OLA coe nes ce ckeanacheacsiecibeccensle "WC&Svers .. «no scneeceupuiiaseeeene ae eee $3 63 
SPIMNNELS ee eee eee coke chee Burlets: . 3: . 40S ese ccc ee eeetee eee en 2 66. 
PUINELS noone on ckeniadssenatioas rogues macs Cloth-millers \...22-c00 ieee cae eee ae 9 20 
DR DOLICKS ischanas cap-pencans tapeve tne rer Engine-men ....<<saciepeeeameeeene eee 8 47 


OLR on ode cuhwnhik a doaverdocvoweee numer: Warp-dressers. ..0s.tUUNvastanesbesveneen 6 29 
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Statement showing the prices paid for labor in the various trodes in the Leeds consular district, 
September, 1872. 


[Hours of labor per week, 54.] 





Trades. Per week. Trades. Per week. 
CLOTH-DYERS. FINE-LEATHER FINISHERS—Continued. 
Pe ee O eno ta cawe sesso sss $5 08 || Kid-calf grounders.....-.........--. $10 16 
fe ee eee GiGi 1) GHAVEDB ie) Ress sees chee 9 88 
HINGES ew ae ts eatin cwies 4a aa sew eee 7 40 
CLOTH-FINISHERS. 
LINEN THREAD. 
ES Tinea cd's ka'n'dv swe%s's => 7 26 
ig ETA A 0) 0 2 A 2 90 || Skilled men, mechanics, joiners, &c.| $5 80 to 6 78 
en OS OE BER ret ie eee MBORTIEOVOELLOOKersis ace tectomaMnecsceN eas cs 5 08 to 6 05 
PPVOTIOOKOTE ew tas sccdaseecescece'. 12 °10:|) Hend:overlookers 052.0225 336 253.52 - Up to 9 68 
SETS stall ESS ls Be SR 7,02 || Laborers, (unskilled).............--. 3 87 to 4 36 
UE nin dct cans cans oneness 1 57 || Women, and girls over 15 years of age] 1 41 to 2 54 
DIG Perea tet: seek es oS Oo 2 8 47 || Half-timers, under 13 years, (for a 
UGH (ais es a Se 7 26 week of.29 hours)i.s:2 22-2 /5..6620- 48 
CREDO FE Sa) isle 8 OE 4 lh a ee ap (*) || Reelers and winders, (paid by piece).| 1 69 to 2 90 
Cite as Wy SOO Se rr iohrcbwat (*) Weavers, (paid by piece)....-..-.--- 2 18 to3 63 
Lele ahiis \6 8 Se (f) 
CORES OSE Se Be a ee ae 2 90 MACHINERY. 
Handloe-setters .............-.------- (j 
NINE, fodiac et dn y<% danas s eos t= a 8 47 || Boys, (according to age)............. 1 21 to 2 90 
CO a OR OS Oe BATE CB UDI OIA. 2 cain do canstrn ne ses came eels 4 36 
BUPIROPScers cue ata ce ces cea ade mest 4 60 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS. IIS. 5 a's win as gam weuides atom tatee ee 6 53 to 6 77 
PIG OLS OS ieee alcigan es cals ees ssa ee 5 56 
BGALIOUPRTINOIS tee ce cece eck eae 7 26 || Turners and fitters, (ordinary me- 
ICU ced a | $7 02 tof 77 GUADICS) to cur aeiee Sacer emeee es 6 53 to 6 77 
MEIUOCCHTTICrS te ose ek eee te fia OebO OE 007||) Dest MECHANICS. iene melaceaceteas 9 68 
Unskilled assistants .........-.....- 4 36to7 2 Boremen 22. secteaes RA Reman eee . 12 10 
Laborers for both trades......-...... 4 36 to5 32 || Model-makers, (joiners)..........-.. 7 02 
FINE-LEATHER FINISHERS. BOOTS AND SHOES. 
CO NEEM: eae SS pee dali CMLGTOPST os eon Sota nee canine dase eee 4 36 to 6 05 
SOT ee BESO lie Abel tec ck sc ace ces conser eer etcee 4 36 to 6 05 
Oe a es Sovca || PeLAChiNisthns.ccerceoccmeciocce sceeese 1 94 to2 90 
Chamois grounders.................- S90.) OVEVlOOKOri. a canncsins ss avieen Hedman 7 26 to9 68 
*8d. per end up to 40 yards. t7d. per end up to 40 yards. t 1d. per rod. 


March’s machine works—(manufacturers of flax-machinery.)—Mr.George 
March, jr., stated that wages had advanced about 16 percent. The 
rates now paid for fifty-four hours’ work are as follows: molders, 34s.; 
riveters, turners, best men, 34s.; machinists, ordinary to good, 30s. to 


. 328.; machinists, inferior, 26s. to 28s.; laborers in works, 18s. to 20s., 


formerly 16s. to 18s. 

Woolen Factories —Yewdell & Sons make woolens of a common qual- 
ity. They state that weavers, experienced women, earn at piecework 
18s. per week, some few as high as 20s. Men earn more. 

Younger girls work by the day and earn 9s. to 10s. per week, as doff- 
ers, &c. Small girls, half-timers, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Planing mills—Men working in yard, loading flooring and other fin- 


- ished lumber, driving team, &c., 19s. to 22s. 


BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


At a conference of the Leeds boot and shoe manufacturers and their 
workmen, held April 26, 1872, the following rates of wages were agreed 
upon, the scale of prices to be clear of all rivets, sprigs, &c. : 


- 
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Wages in the boot and shoe trade at Leeds. 
Per dozen. 
Class of work. = a ed 
© eh DQ eh ) 
oa | #8 | 3 
bale baal Oe 
MEN’S LIGHT WORK. 
Bestekid, Call ANU NOMIC VANE. heise sala ckis clos delete ce ddeew bce «=~ colder meee $218] $2 66 
Kip and gnus levant ....--..--.ce--c0 cn nne cen e we ncn ece cence ccenenencecesess 194] 242 
Pept OF MICSHOLS precy Geo ee eee esha atacrioge coke = vies ons = ocean eee 1 82 2H 
Common lace-kip, brown bottom..............-..----. 2 sae 3's 6 eases eee ener 1 82 1 94 
Common lace-flesh boot, plain brown bottom..-.-...-......--.--------eeenneee 1 70 1 82 
Men's shooting-boots, wide welt .... ..-- 2. cccessceseddndpacescncuduceuse pennies 3 16 3 87 
CrICEE OW O08 BNO SHOES. heh ie citad. dsltoc seceke se Gedses ee cn cu cnummaeeeeetes ae 3 28 3 40 
‘Twos to fives: 
Westwid. Calf, and seal Jovanbewan uci saweldesy ake sales nec es nals otal eee 1 58 1 82 
ap; split, cpus, and grammed fdovant.))2..%5 4-2. sss 33 os a0 le eae teem 1 46 1 70 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, plain brown bottom ......-...--..-----.-. 1 33 1 46 
Elevens to ones: E 
Eest kid, calf, and seal levant......-...--- PF aleln's ehiae Stale hake ale gamer 1 46 1 58 
Kip, split, gnus, and grained levant ............---....-.-- PS SR pe 133 1 46 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, plain brown bottom ........-...--.-..--. 13Ut 1 21 
Sevens to tens: 
Best kid, calf, and seal levant:..0. 0. .ccncn: sede decceciWeniesmeenen made 1 08 1 33 
Kip, split, gnus, and grained levant :........-. si0-0-cere ness emweneree cease 96 1 21 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, plain brown bottom .....-..... PA 84 96 
MEN’S STRONG WORK. 
Stubbed heels and mock clinkers-. <2. 6256 [0 ieee. on cneecdes scenes eeeeeeee 308°} 1 70 
d OCty Wo 60) 0) 1 Wap ie ae nea Rr Ge Pe er ome rica aia cirscahaca cio ee ca. 2 66 1 70 
pparables and ‘hove. soe aaa oe aes inetd s tendo nseeeneba een se ee wenee 2 42 1 70 
wos tottves, sparables‘and hobs. c2s.202.2 52 2. of ac cepa ceen ee eee ene emamee 1 82 1-33 
Mlevens to ones; sparables’and ‘hobs'/i $1 2222. 22s 5... cence state enesee yew meee mee 1 58 1 08 
sevens to tens, sparables- and hobs.........02.0220-sencecsccecucdusebesbeusun 1 21 84 
EXTRAS ON MEN’S WORK. 
BEAD RIIGR i coin o's vw ne mov spot cect d hasan ade ag h cls len de nya eisai wile re ann 24 24 
IOC O=WOISE io ose cin oe cewee- coepsciecbercccapecpoce ewane sac halt cle geese a anata teen 24 
BCIUG-ROWD <0. id A coc sa O~epccwel'slcoJenat Wh epb ems asus cece cle 6 ain mtn en 24 24 
PPGVOL CULO 2 occa ence cide rdicce wey dinen depededsbdwisw se ccnipe aetlels antes nine 24 
DORE WELU 9. oo: cod cccjccncsacenrsddcss selene bpeousdcccagh aw clc os eae aes sine nn sna 12 
Beso tnsiae-bevel clamp ooo. eis T a a buco» 0d a Peon any 6 ae eee 24 96 
Mesh Oniside-hevel .CluiMD ...- nee n-'c ces ennann ccs seccocksecceenshaaann =a 72 96 
Seconds and thirds inside-bovel clump........2-60 ss-ncacce-savionsasseeneaneey 24 72 
Seconds and thirds outside-bevel clump ...-...-....--2-. 2-202... scot duecce 72 72 
Firsts, seconds, and thirds square clump. (All clumps to be jumped in the waist) 24 24 | 
Lue row of rivets or sprigs ext?Ta*® . Jo seecsenistcdneseecssnessedansae gee 24 12 
merewed tooand joint.in clamps... «5 -medeccnenesembsss'seeseatac’ i= sa seeeeen 48 24 
Three rows of rivets or sprigs in middle. -.. 22.2. ssise eons eaateededenee 1D) fe ee 
Common laced kip and flesh boot, black waist ...... 2.2.2.0 00..e0 sec eee seececcfeneccces 12 
Wailed boot; with, black waist: - W...0 2. 2- -.<4< oits ome es o04 sare tic te cic © 5 caine ene 24 
TW CLUE CONG. oie eis cece ene eat a tale oe dclathiall awitte woh ewes ui Geiger seen 24 24 
Twos to fives: 
PALOUIGS cine on sin wie c/a ales alo aisisisin'= ce aivie «ble! aitele's © manip ate ss ai katete ote a 12 12 
Blaehine-sewl. S..'/[o~ sp bake ose-cale Aad went opnin amass mn cil dal ale dp 18 18 
Widdlo-waist. . ......0sns ce ncccehnewnumecnewe caceueronceoke aan das enn ann 12 
Bevel Cdg0 ... 20. ne oor aconcecnn a nnenacesseencoseccecscuncecs dss asmeneey ramen 18 
Med welb. 015 fh. eka ets 3505 saab ge ice 0 said ines > bie g poe 12 
Best and common.inside-beyel clump:..... -:<scss\encnns<eenecees caeeee eee 24 48 
Outside-bevel clamps: 2-52 or tcc el ce sees nisine ss be see cnn een 48 48 
Firsts, seconds and thirds square clumps ..............--.0.ecceeccccceces 12 12 
Screwed toe and joint in clumps.4...- <sstjecesscassssecesnancds hee eee 36 18 
One row of rivets or sprigs extra* 2.60 ere sec nct. 8 si deted cont sae cee , 12 6 
Three rows of rivets.or sprigs in middle: ......--.. ...«0+ oe» seeaqearenbnde UZ, Boiss.» wince cue anal 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, with black waist...-..............eccee-|--e-eee- 12 
Nailed boot, with black ‘waist .....i0.23 2020s. 2045) onc aacaads sd ocak e een 12 
Elevens to ones and sevens to tens: 
POANERYG Swim orn sin edenncnnd ccs cnwonemctweanien mums ane ae ian ei anne sana 6] 6 
PINGliO-Wailat... 2... ..s-...0sss02neweemeaws esse es wa wl caus 2 cee enc teen 12 
DEBCUIDC-GOWD ..00-> n0-0-- 0 sess sak navnennenes sabe ae ne en amma a0 ae 12 12 
Best and common devel clumps: /.5 ces a!nniosbinine ob be da cdie's eee ao ceuedee 12 36 
One row of rivets or sprigs extra® . ci vows eneseubtsiodesbesssneca= see 12 6 
Threo rows of rivets or sprigs in middle ......-..-.-2-..20escecscccncceees 12 6 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, with black waist................2.cc----/eeee nant 6 |.-ksueen 
Nailed boot, with black waist’... ... 02. .cinesaccadenetaeceeee cence sunt asthe neaae 6 |. esenmne 
MEN’S SLIPPER WORK. 
Coramon pumps, woite bottoms. .........ssscssanaeehvesvedseckeesoee ance haeeele 84 96 
Common pumps, orown bottoms ..........ncaenwadawnben ae onbeléee nase Seen 84 84 
Boys’ twos to fives common pumps, white bottoms ..............-2--eeene eee 7a 84 
Boys’ twos to fives common pumps, brown bottoms..............--..-.-ee0ee. 72 72 


* No extra for finishing one extra row on common brown bottoms. 








| 
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Wages in the boot and shoe trade at Leeds—Continued. 
Per dozen. 
Class of work. # ie er 
5 2 of 2 
eee| Ad B 
a fey a 
% 
WOMEN’S WORK. 
1. Best kid and seal levant, either plain, fancy, blocked, turned in or not..... $1 27 | $1 45 $1 Q1 
2. Kid and gnus levant, either plain or blocks, not turned in...........-..-.. 1. 46 1 33 1 09 
IE OS TS 0 96 1 21 96 
IIE foc s San ease a dass Canc en sec snncccennncnasccccsccs> 96 1 09 84 
4) Calf, iron rivets or sprigs --..--------.- 5.22... eo eee eee eee 84 1 09 84 
5. Common calf or sheep, iron rivets or sprigs, flat heels, (not higher than $ inch). 84 96 72 
Elevens to ones: 
1. Best kid and seal levant, either plain, fancy, blocked, turned in or not.. 84 1.09 90 
2. Kid, gnus, levant, sand-boots, and calf....-......-....---....---.-----, 72 96 73 
3. Common calf and sheep, flat heels, iron rivets and sprigs ........-..... 66 84 66 
Sevens to tens: 
1. Best kid and seal levant, either plain, fancy, blocked, turned in or not. - 72 96 73 
2. id, gnus, levant, sand-boots, and calf...................2-..--------ee- 66 84 66 
3. Common ¢alf and sheep, flat heels, iron rivets and sprigs ......-......- 60 {P- 54 
' Fours to sixes: 
a LDA had oes a ahah won wai wien min nn oa eee ene oo cle 60 72 6C 
Ee oni aiels aici s hoc casi en se cece ccoeasmcwcsetoncches 54 66 54 
EXTRAS ON WOMEN’S WORK. e 
Firsts, seconds, and thirds outside-bevel clump ........-......--.-----2--+---- 48 72] Seeaos : 
Firsts, seconds, and thirds inside-bevel clump ..............2---.---....02.---. 24 F2-|oa cane 
wamete, Seconds, and thirds squre clump..:.......-.....-..22-20--...0...00-50- 24 94.) Soe 
Spee GNM BECONCS MACHING-SOWD. . 2. -. 0 2-22 52 nnn wee wee ence cae cecene 24 ps. i Ce a 
ST gE TEEPE LIN eee nis on vin ew ee pane case nce scccseces seesrees 12 105. eee 
Ne a a ee ween wad eps se csc an cneclccrs cota cesses 48 Ge? [Pee tea 
Fiddle-waist ...-. ee eel oa > ee cin ep ainc ceulaccle ss bums seme ae\|s'2 cas <tc pA Net aet i 
NR ee eee o icles ccs <nis nie erie noc madnis cle ceseccnncncaveweceacs|-sscec=- 4 reatascies 
White foreparts. -...---.---.--- 2-222 eee nee eee ete nent ene cece enn ee lene eenee bi eS : 
ee er ML TMNONCUNOPODALUS foo ahicdiyen ons pcan mo ooo ce cacccccccesweweccafsaescces {OC eee Bs 
EE TOUTE cecal sana ne con npntpeaccenmaccccenssccnceces|eucsece 1 gl ie LO 
ee iri nm wine nine os nm nin oe pan n amin as ctananceasees 12 le eweelae : 
UNE NISURIOTUIBTT ION ORLA 5-0. - won a = ie mee cece eric cc erenneonceencs cs 24 12) | eee 
Oné row of sprigs or rivets round forepart and three in middle ............-... 36 1S econans 
Suomen smiphwerged boots, 7 INCHES ....-. nnn ae a co ewe ecenen nee nce. 24 Sahih oe 
Elevens to ones and sevens to tens: 
err CIO VETINGO) ONCH!.” - . 2.00. - -a2be cond onsen esecccenrencesc sas 12 UO et eg a 
Ret TIO OUR GO UCNS eae ono cine a niocimninstne wesc tees cacccenascores 6 Go ees 
ee Ee oa on ie nici nice nb eneenensceeers-ses|teecces - Tose ee 
I on ioe oo a an oe ae ningun wn or ec a nce sae cos coasipecnes laces copie Toy | ene 
SIEM WAN TOT ODATU =~ 605 ~ - = +. sajane- coc ee nsec cate wocsecsseecloulroeae i ae A 
Brown waist and black forepart...................-.- J otalhadirateeye atare othe taare lie mete Gets Gril aati 
ee ee 5 ic on te Sore emi cee a mintsiuminierminnjernjoletenycrenined wis ae p's ay ed ERE ers ae 
EES SEVP) E11 1 12 $6, Tone eee 
One-row. of rivets or sprigs extra* ........--.. Rome Sine cites coaster ee 12 eels ap 
One row of rivets or sprigs round the forepart and three up middle. ....-. 24 Oy eee 
Fours to sixes: 
Machine-sewn........---.-. 6 ORR EALS SSE) OA eae Bae eae 6 MPSS SE ns 
Me myaIStes= <->. 2-2-2---00-5o5 hoe oc ono oe Nipenec dae /aratar yan «!s"hidetee wat wimrerveriek 1. eee 
EL a Sil GA SP eT a TR kia ate A” Pe 9 See nS eee Ra 5 Aa ee as 
eRe FU DT ORME OPOR ATES 2 oan ape 'sinjm a oie om mnie o epee iain dye ap oir cis ere viene | Sie es se Gis aah 
EN AT DIAC LOT ODAVUS ~~ - ao6 lo vic ac ome oo oc sa alec cieiniciivien ced ceccac|sceennss Ge ayers eee 
Girls’ high-legged boots, all sizes ......-.-.... od EPR SS ASS See A aR a eae 12 VP ae eee. 
alll DR eT a, aS RE ag Cpe a Kb RR a Fy 1 a AS mee 
WOMEN’S SLIPPER WORK. 
ne eet Diack POtLOMS 2.5605 5.2 55 7222 ke eases eee ee os 60 oe ae ee 
EE EE Ee ee ee og eee 60 TA fatan sss 
Women’s cashmere pumps, with top-piece or spring-heels .............------. 72 84 72 


* No extra for finishing one extra row on common brown bottoms, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Extensively engaged in the woolen manufacture, Huddersfield is cele- 
brated for its production of shawls, flushings, &e. It possesses exten- 
Sive canal and railway communication and a plentiful supply of water 
and coal. The number of operatives in the manufacture of woolens in 
1871 was 17,297, of whom 11,292 were males and 6,005 females. 

The variety and extent of the exports to the United States are indi- 
cated by the following— 


22 L 
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Statement showing the exports from Huddersfield to the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1873. 











Description. U.S. gold. Description. U.S. gold. 
PVIQOIEN POOdSs22 ve Ue peace eee welt ebint <i> $2, 022, 683 || Cotton and wool! ..2cess.smeeeaeee sae 
Wool and wersted goods......... ieee 103, 533 || Cotton and silk....wesseusssaessnee eae 
WV OFStO0 POOUS: boisaecicaeweecces sate. 82, 328-||: Sewing cottons’ to. sess sees eeeeeeenieee 
Worsted and silk goods BG 43,517 || Fustians [.. ce Scnlsceeesava merece 
Maolan@linGen Vopr. Loe hes 8, 5515) Blocks se tebeewe eee eee Ss tide 
Worsted and cotton......-..--..+..--- 9, 182 ||. Linen » 262 vin Sp epeegee placenta isin eB aae bie bs 
PViDO WANE Bilt eaee cee ke well bessenmins 38, '815:|| Linen and Cottotivescs seme pase eeese 
Wool, silk, and worsted.............-.. 21,381. || Calf-hairy.: c..5e¢>22-eeee eeeeeeenae 
Wool cotton vend Rilke: 022s c eee ee 2,219 || Chemicals and colors...:....-3.5-.--- 
Worsted, cotton, and silk.............. 4,304 || Machinery: .cistccee seas cee eeeebe oe 
IMGNSIT ANG IGCOLEOM Sox s.c cea as pocieee ass 8, 697. || All others: cccuccesanesces eee eeernaer 
ICME Meeps se clokhsly alo a teldieatlswraes 1, 796 —_— 
POU BIT A, WOOL Seba 5 ow 0 ode ok vislncen's 4, 497 Total ns 2 Reed inde ee pen ts wees 
RIGUDOM POOUS'. oc veW diese ued cniem a ee ccles 110, 004 


WAGES IN WOOLEN-MILLS, 


Wages paid in a large manufactory at Huddersfield doing business with the United States. 


a 








Occupation. Sex. U.S. gold. 
RV OOLSOLLDOIN. -clcoteasccccnaena sanesceteuseses Men «222... Jocbetcecbonic eden ete cameennenee 
UV OTS weeeeistatilactiee creel rscaceeecs oseeae sites | ume dO -. 2 Sots deeeaidade aes Seen en eee 
WI VOIIOUK OLA telnet se ts ceceancctlionscedecseoeed sal ewes dO scot ae wctitteateertaeete ecteraiae eee $9 68 
PLOASOlseeiricststce st ee caene Seaee sce et sete cetenite OO «. Losceadee tee ee bales Gunes 
POBUCCIS tek ce thier srspcccccrroaresee cee Seeeee Boys and ‘girls so s.c seats seen 
Engineers ......-.-----0--2+ese- ee ee eee e eee eee Mon’. . sca awine dae aetete Panay ae 
PeIUNCI AG seo dcucavecne sist asmpies scecneeecsesahaoes vy icedcucuswd davaecusan eameme gare 
BU MPOOIMR Pee i sciccccsrdccrose sts Josesactcs ve Shs Women and girla sos tise stteseeuwee 
MAPAINOUS Rite -tcaancs en sides eters sectemeaecne ces MON . 22 so Ses oee cect ee eee ae ee eee 218 to 
BEDE tectmeni: che sce estes ccace ss taleceicte ren |eaee dO 'f.n0s2coeeaeaee eens de Sasha a 4 84 to 
UMW) 5) 58a Seg SA OSA ae aimee gate Bee 4st Rete ae delet st ewedstecn soe eeleeeen ae ereeeE 4 84 to 
oe pel oe ce hie et eee Bae aes owe oe ane ane 5 80 to 
Weavers. .-.--- 2-220 se eeeeeeeree ee ceeeeeeees ; Women -2:..:.cdcbs0 le Dee 3 63 to 
RT CUCORS eS Cea ea etnt a pace ma separ nia ctaise ct ech otee it Ee ile ume 4 36 to 
POMOULOL Sor soem cece s csc eseceucene snares cocte es Girls . Jo. 52-0550 doce emee senna eee 218 to 
MR PR erst las. Sax ne cua beh oanieene tet ees Women and girls ......... C Rite veee 
oa 0 a ag ge i 8 ea pein kB bet areata no $4 9 Men’ :22.i2.:6020cdc0eu a ceeeee anes p 
minblers) or Millers 2.52025. 2a eee seeee ee AAR ar ace edo errr rr 
PPCOTEIN coane tite sen en ssc taesa he soaker ae eae n taney Be PEEP Pe rr re 6 29 to 
ia 200 (GO Sees ls Sad eee eee eee ene ee 4 84 to 
Finishers ...... ---+-+2s-+-+ee0+2+2---+ bees) Boys. « sticcc6 cc svocd seen ee eee eee 1 94 to 
MONSOIS GAC oe cunts Chek ve een cece es teacuen cements oe Men’ ..2--2 55-255 .20e see ee eere eee ee 4 84 to. 
WHATENOUSEMON i to. ccs aecuscte et acech cites seen cac CO! 5 oslo ein a Juice. a's ee ee eee 4 84 to 
RiMINGHCONLOLA Sa cep ascauleskoee bones sce sees =s]oac's dO’. 00. ee ee aera 5 80 to 
MIPOMOM grees anes cas eteh eee eeecem meee eck lwaale i EO 
WAGHS OF MECHANICS AND FARM LABORERS, 
Retes of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in the year 1874. 
[Hours of labor vary from 50 to 523 per week.] 
Occupation. Per week. Occupation. Per week. 
MECHANICS. MeEcHANICsS—Continued. 
BRIRIOMEITAGHE Gore ow oo ese c eects] des $4 80 to $6.00.|) Tanners. .:...2.222 sane 
Bricklayers and masons .......... 7°681)"Tinsmiths ........0 os eae 
Cabinet-makers......-............ 480 to 7 20 || Wheelwrights ..........ssssssecs $6 20 to 
Carpenters ..-..... ......---..---: 6 48 , 
SSOOTOTE Te tpunwaksinds tess ces ecaenles 6 22 to, 7 20 FARM-LABORERS. 
PAN OT eeateaie a gales gas ease wcmnnie one 2 8 64 
Machinists /..-2.252..2-0-cenecee. 4 80 || Experienced hands .............- 
OSNCOIR Doubs tebowiysntr =e alee wees *11 to 14 || Ordinary hands .........050eeeeeee 
MOOGINANOES bane cers ocieasnena. > 720 to 8 40 |} Common laborers at other than 
Stone-cutters ...-.-..-.------..--. 7 20 farm-work «..'6.%'..es=«- een 
DU OTE hod sick con dnkil ahs pnb ve © o 720 to 9 12 || Female servants.............ces 
* Per hour. 


* 
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BRADFORD. 
Population in 1871, 145,830. 


Bradford, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is, as was previously stated, 
the seat of the British worsted trade, and exports largely to the United 
States. In the years 1872 and ,1873, the value of principal merchandise 
exported from the Bradford consular district to the United States was 
as follows: 

Statement showing the exports to the United States from the consular district of Bradford, dur- 
ing the respective years ended September 30, 1873 and 1872. 


Articles. 1873. 1872. Articles. 1873. 1872. 








Worsted goods ........--.. ee ol eot iota, OSL. £16 ||) NRING). - ae evenecssecsece- $3, 861 $16, 562 
OATHS Hees wd eee cece i TG6205504)) 715911 470/)' Shawls/3..222t...0b os... 3, 220 6, 297 
Vo 926, 362 906, 951 || Mats and rugs....--...-... 446 562 
Machinery 22.22... 2-2:..- 167, 590 BAGH Ise |* VOLVOU «os cocetcciceamaens Le OL 1, 075 
Tron end steel... 2.2.20... 124, 514 105, 071-1) Damasks).:s2:6.2.s50).4.- 1, OS eee 
NO Bette as ioe bie sa v= 66, 558 52, 343' || Miscellaneous........... 28, 462 68, 306 
Soap-grease ......-.-..--- 11, 680 27, 252 —_— st 
PN OGICS ule Pae esc Sinks 3 5 12; S11 8, 544 Totalie.cccaesesatee ee 15, 900, 266 17, 940, 402 





In addition to the above the value of Bradford goods, invoices of 
which are certified at Manchester, amounts to about a million dollars, 
inaking an aggregate importation into the United States, in 1872, chiefly 
of worsted goods, from Bradford and vicinity, of about $19,000,000 in 
specie, at prime cost. When the freights and other charges, insurance, 
and duty (of about 60 per cent.) were added, the total currency value 
of these goods when landed in New York must have approximated 
$36,000,000. 

In this connection the following extracts from a pamphlet on “ Brad- 
ford and the Worsted Manufacture,” by Mr. George Taylor, will prove 
interesting : ) 

The whole area of the West Riding worsted manufacture may be included in a tri- 
angle, of which the base is a line drawn from Halifax to Otley, and Skipton the apex, 
containing about 200 square miles. In 1861, the population of this district was 358,698 ; 
in 1871, it was 453,047. The term “worsted ” is generally said to be taken from a small 
town in Norfolk, where the manufacture at one time was chiefly conducted. The rapid 
growth in Bradford and the district which it embraces, of the trade indicated by the word 
“ worsted” has been remarkable, and indeed almost unprecedented. Wool had long 
been spun by hand in private houses, but it was not till the end of the last century that 
spinning by steam-power was established in Bradford. The first steam-factory in the 
town, which was built in the year 1800, had grown, in the year 1871, into 133 worsted 
factories within the borough of Bradford alone, with 12,807 horse-power, and employ- 
ing 27,855* work-people ; and, in the whole of the worsted trade throughout the king- 
dom, into 630 worsted factories, worked by: steam-engines of 48,977 horse-power, and ' 
employing 109,557 work-people. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF THE WORSTED TRADE. 


A eareful investigation of the value of this industry’was made in 
1864, by Mr. Behrens, then president of the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The total value, then, of the wool, goats’ hair, cotton, &c., manufactured into worsted 
and woolen yarns and tissues, in A. D, 1864, was £64,400,000. Of this, the worsted 
portion was £33,600,000, the woolen £30,800,000. 


After quoting this estimate, Mr. Taylor continues: 


The progress has been great in both respects; and, without going into unnecessary 
details, an estimate made by the same gentleman, and which is mainly based upon 





* The returns of the census of 1871 give the number of work-people in the worsted 


trade as 26,598; males, 9,340, and females, 17,258; and in the woolen-cloth manutfac- 
O25 


. 6,508 males, and 2,727 temales, total 9,235.—E. Y. 
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the agricultural returns and the board of trade tables for 1872, shows a corresponding | 
extension of the worsted trade during that period. While the available quantity of 
wool and of similar animal fiber for all purposes was 384,000,000 pounds in 1864, it was 
last year 500,000,000 pounds, (138,000,000 pounds being of home growth,) of which, 
probably, 245,000,000 pounds were required for worsted, and 255,000,000 pounds for 
woolen manufactures, producing in combination with cotton, silk, and other materials, 
£46,700,000 of worsted yarns and tissues, and £36,100,000 of woolens. 

Nothing shows better the great and constant development of the Bradford trade — 
than the amounts exported to all parts of the inhabited globe, which were— | 


Yarns. Worsted tissues, 
TLL A ee ree aE cs olla ele « ane a £637, 305 £3, 556, 963 £4, 194, 268 
ea oc Ne ae eam matin 1, 430, 140 4, 933, 090 6, 363, 230 
RN tae Se es eae eins = pace 3, 662, 555 5, 881, 789 9, 544, 344 
Ri MEG cc pickcwuemourcces & D, 16d, eeo-. 10, 800, 521 15, 983, 750 
RTC oe oes ss eee eek 6, 110, 138 20, 905, 163 27, 015, 291* 


As even a brief mention of the worsted trade would be incomplete 
without a reference to Sir Titus Salt, to whom more than to any other — 
man is the growth and prosperity of that leading industry due, a some- 
what extended notice of the works at Saltaire will appear on subse- — 
quent pages. 


WAGES IN WORSTED-MILLS, BRADFORD. 


Statement of the rates of wages paid to the various operatives employed in manufactories of — 
yarns and textile fabrics in Bradford in 1872. 











Occupation. | Sex. paxitien Remarks. 
Wool-combing : | 
NOE BOLLOEB 2 a) oo panies ge si sie'n 93 | divide cow iggy ep ee $6 77} Long English wool, $1.44 to 
ee Ets RS ae mck. ‘ 
é 75 ak Bad ae eee a Ser oe Boer ee a em 5 8 atent bowl. 
Wool-washers* ....--..+++------0-9 |" Pasa? ; _ Hand-fork, (old way.) 
ON cob eaue oceeenee 
Makers-up ..-.---------++---++++- ; Wain Ole. Ane oneal 2 90 
SERIOE ROLE OP ciara viitn oe calewn fear sa Late Oi eines eich cca ee 2 78 
MOMANLUGOrS.'..'c a hee swec es oe MOI oes ataucen cere 411 
PITGDALCES 2d ctec 5 oSf03 0. Oa eet Women 5257500. 29 3 63 
PAA ORE cee cio A die eat mae ek eal Socde kind ait Ge yas ee 2 90 
BEV OT ict eh fee ice ack ; ene cieate eat ban a Es OR Ea On) Soe 411 
OE ines ae dries coe ware acim Young man 16 to 20 315 
years. 
Dien DIES (4. «on Seve Cckiyacee ee dete CHCA, CLeOl ys. Sele 7 62 
DU ATONOMSCIDON 41d dip ds duis Seid ch daasanh coh Yesbe areal oie 4 36 - 
RIPE DOKOD, sane senetan fea andiie <= dlocbtcaedd= nite hee teteat 9 07 | For competent person. 
Drawing and spinning: 
Mrawerst OFIE. ses. See eel Women soe. 2s enes 2 78 
PLO OT Ss his «21s SOLE CERIO RM pa itkeee LEE G0 5% Re 2 66 
death ati ihe een g ee tebe mee pie tedhe» dbs <5 bts Soak aes 2 90 | Minding 3 sides of a frame. 
Sp hyip Pe te ares ; = siighiacine sind? ‘hn eteaatl 2 30 Minding 2 sides of aframe, | 
BWAStera Dont cce san ce ear as eae cee WiOMON ssl. cde cess 2 90 a 
MOD DI LAY OM...32 1 cowed Ponce ese ee Boys and girls ...... : 2.30 . 
Bobbin takers-off. .........0c..ceeee Boys over 14 years... 2 54 ~4 
“ENS LC aie Sn Bey ES PE ESB! Fe, MOS ces ee een 2.48 
dreelers, (piecowork) f.55. 4 «din toed) ot bos suche oes taka tes 9 68 eae a fine counts over 
9.60, 
Hank and grossers (piecework)....|......-.-..-0+--e-+-e-- 5D 
BUMMROER pie h% sents bonewels tts atone oy eee teen rae ieee 411 
Beetipen ead diets in op wile bien peices ee eee eee Ce eee 6 53 ( 
MEMO ng fais wo ananen swdanns's coon teeeea ene cece ee 7 56 " 
ei, For competent person. ’ 
TOON R a oe nn cou ot ee eee 7 26 . 
ETO es se cae de snc hocln~s nora la Cee ete eee 7 26 
mvemvera: (piccework)...2... 0 0010. oe bercc el eels. 4 36 | $4.32 per week; men, $5.76. — 
TN es sicihae 2's'e.s o'p pans nee om che vec tee Tek, dee 7 02 : 
RM AE Sw ss cisine sn dgmsiecd mata at coun cat Lee cok 7 56 
PP PUGRPE RORIBNOTS ... 0 Jiedeedc C531 Wee a 10 97 
| 
* Foreign wool $2.40 to $4.80 per pack of 240 pounds. I 


* Some portion of this extraordinary increase may be accounted for by the advance 


e 


tm prices which took place in 1871 and 1872. 
fe : 
4 
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Approximate rates of wages and earnings of work-people in the alpaca-mills of Sir Titus Salt, 
Sons § Co., Saltaire, October, 1872. 


Average 


Occupation. Sex. earnings per 
week. 
Preparing : 
es thnk ccc cc cae ew hde das cw dh slcaeserts Mien das sede Gen att $6 78 to $7 98 
EC na es bocca cree s case n cece snecn seins ns Ov sossc asa avace 387 to 4 84 
ECO es wnt cs cua ccc es ctcs a se ececeescceclee as Mresans« os bar hee 436 to 6 29 
SU INPORA ae Scans ob tees cides Owes eee soe ts sce a teees eee efits Cores 0A A 3 87to 484 
Carding and spinning: 
age ee ee fa oe ccc umaccencccciaces Girisvenerem con oe 218to 5 08 
WY @eporsan Dahmer Ls. . 9I2 60... f5L Sl le. Seeds ae nt Women......-.... 484 to 7 26 
EE OEE ey Se ee eer Eee GOP Sart cote <\e 339 to 4 60 
Overlookers. ...... UE REAber ta. ci teet Secs ce ete ee ke iio! Mort it US AA 726 to 8 47 
Weaving: 
oak Fae Sassen seer 484to 5 81 
WeAVeTS. .-.- 22. -2e 2 eee reece tert e eee eee ee eee ee eee e eee eees ; Women. 122.222... 339 to 4 36 
EE A OR OY COT Oe ROE Se OEE Merit ag Socio as 3 15 
ESSE AaE ERE En arson ee cain ct Secret ccc cuccc cc ccaneuctealece = Osan ee eee 774to 8 96 
DU MMEPe Crees fonts ah Jase. coder se ents S228 OAR! OVRLET REA 726to 8 47 
ES EE ee es Biers OO, -do2sbpaten2 484to 6 05 
Mechanics, such as machinists, carpenters, &c...........---2-----.-./---- dors Ses 799 
Laborers and watchmen ..........-......2-.-..- pistes beh tssst cer. Hei Got. 2.2. - Beas 581 to 6 78 
ee Er Pina de mine man dddonces- ae A ES aR PERE re ER dO} oes seer 6 03 


Mr. Titus Salt, jr., who furnished the above figures, states that the 
workmen are not quite so well off now as they were before the rise in 
wages, owing tothe greater advance in the prices of provisions and 
especially of coals. 

Mr. Bacchus, the resident agent of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Says: 

Women in worsted factories earn 18s. and men about 24s. per week. Laborers and 
the lowest class of workmen earn 20s. ; machinists, 28s. per week. 

Mechanics’ wages.—Masons, joiners, plumbers, plasterers, smiths, and painters, 5s. 6d. 


per day to good workmen for five days in a week and 2s, 6d. on Saturdays; total earp- 
ings, 308., $7.25. : 


HALIFAX. 


Population in 1871, 65,510. 

The manufacture of cloth commenced here in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and Halifax ranks next to Leeds and Bradiord as a 
seat of the woolen and worsted industries. But it is best known as 
the place where the carpet-mills of the celebrated firm of John Crossley — 
& Sons are situated. A visit to these extensive works, when so cour- 
teously shown through every department as the author was, amply 
repays the journey. It is pleasant to recognize patterns of carpets in 
use in our houses, to note that the most elegant and tasteful patterns 
belong to several of the leading carpet dealers in the chief cities 
of the United States, and to be assured that one of them has the 
best taste in this direction of any dealer in Europe or America. Sir 
Francis Crossley is deceased, but the present head of the house, Mr. 
John Crossley, and his partners, possess also a high reputation for 
business integrity and enterprise and for the benevolent interest taken 
in their employés and townsmen. A notice of some of the benefactions 
of the members of this firm, as well as those of Sir Titus Salt, alike 
celebrated in a kindred industry, will appear on subsequent pages. 

The number of hands employed in the chief industries of Halifax, 
according to the report on the English census of 1871, was as follows: 

Males. Females. 


memocien-cloth mannfacture ........--2. ses sete eed cence tacos 3, 416 1, 837 
meworsted and etuff manufacture. .... 2220.22 2-2-2 eet ewe ee 3, 421 4, 603 
Meeerpot ANG TUL Manufacture - 2.5... - ok ceo ee nes wee ewe eee wne 1, 223 732 
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The following scale of weekly wages in the carpet-mills of John 
- Crossley & Co., Halifax, was sent to the author by that firm at the date 
indicated : 
WAGES IN CARPET-MILLS, HALIFAX. 
Mean rates in 


U.S. gold. 
MY Ool-sorters, 208. 00 2O8 Cocco: nace ce cone poe ess han cines scene = atee alee $5 75 
Dyers, (very much according to ability and special work.) 
spinners, boys and girls, from 8s. or 93. te 138. 2,-2.2 5... sss sows eeew eae enous 4 35 
mpinnerd, men, frOmcUs, LO GUS. 2.2. eos ce meee we coco sae ewe etnies eee 6 05 
Weavers, Men, sPOM PINTO. S08... -. 6.22 o.- os ence eo s00~51,5nsp cee anise aes 8 47 
Young women in various employments, from 10s. to 208 .......--...---.2.---.- 3 63 


While the wages are correctly stated above, the margin is too 
extended. From conversation with weavers employed in these mills, 
the information was gained that men earned at piecework from 23s. to 
24s. per week, and women from 13s. tol4s. It will be observed that 
these figures are within the limits above given, and are more definite, 
and may be regarded as the average earnings of male and female weavers. 
It was stated that girls on regular wages, not on piecework, receive but 
10s.; laborers, 18s.; and machinists to repair looms and machinery, 
from 26s. to 28s. per week; the latter working ten and a half hours per 
day.. 

KIDDERMINSTER, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Although not in Yorkshire, Kidderminster has long been known as 
the seat of the ingrain-carpet trade, but of late this branch has been 
. transferred to Dewsbury, while Kidderminster now makes the worsted 


or tapestry carpets. The following statement of the average rates of — 


wages paid in carpet-mills was presented by the proprietors at the date 
indicated : 


Weekly wages af persons employed in 1872 in the worsted spinning and corpet manufactory 
belonging to John Brinton § Co., in Kidderminster, England. 


{Hours of labor per week, 59.] 





Description of work. W ages. Description of work. . Wages. 

Engine-room, yard, &¢.: Worsted yarns and fabrics—Con. F 
BA PINGOTR 2c. s > a-ese maces Fes $9 68 Gill-box and drawing hands . $2 66 
Micohaniog fs. te eee ates $0 72 to 1 21 Spinners. ...dcsapeeeesaae ae 1 81 
Laborers, watchmen, and yard Twisters... +. ceeemeeea eee 2 05 
MONS eee von cme shtcnteiniale etna 4 36to 6 05 Reelers ...-¢ipncneseeaneeacen 2 66 
WMOTOMEN. soewscnde bare cmiee ds ay 9 68 Overseérs: icedaaseeesecteue 9 68 
Worsted yarns and fabrics: Assistants. .~cs0sseekeeheneee ; 4 84 
W OOL-SOFtGrA- io. seb snas~ one be 7 26* Dyers -..s5<5saeee per day..- $0 56 to 0 64 
WW ool-washers 2i.2- 442482 Oe 4 84 Weavers 2.5 deneen per yard.. 05 
PA UPTG Ms veh sch ine antuvepeen 4 84 Finishers ........- per piece... 12to 14 


* 72 cents to $1.69 per pack, according to quality of wool. 
AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT WORKS AT IPSWICH. 


In the exposition at Moscow, in 1872, a most creditable display of agri- 
cultural tools and implements was made by the firm of Ransomes, Sims 
& Head, proprietors of the Orwell Works at Ipswich, England. In reply — 
to a request for the rates of wages paid in the works, the following letter 
and statement were received: | 

Ipswicu, October 12, 1872. 

EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., London: 


Our books will not enable us, without considerable trouble, to give you the informa-— 
tion which you hve asked for respecting wages paid in é6ur works to different classes” 
of men, so that, although we have filled up your paper as nearly as we oan, yet the fig- 
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ures must not be taken as strictly correct. The wages vary very much, according to the 
skill of the workmen, and the average weekly earnings depend very much upon the 
amount of overtime which the men may make. We may say that we have for a num- 
ber of years taken the average weekly wages earned by all the men and boys, whether 
mechanics or laborers, in our employ, and find that it averages 20s. 6d. per week. The 
proportion of boys under twenty to men is about 3 in 11. The standard hours of labor 
per week are fifty-four, but this is considerably increased by overtime. The price of 
coal is also much more than it has been for many years. 
We are yours, faithfully, 
RANSOMES, SIMS & HEAD. 


Mean rates of wages paid in United States gold to workmen employed in the agricultural-im- 
plement works of Messrs. Ransomes, Sims § Head, Ipswich. 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages, 
MINE III eel scy oll oe ey 
Wood-workers......-.-...- 12 hp “geen Bano sa |e RIN LOT et. aaa apis cota aia cide eee $5 442 
Iron-workers : TP DOROTHY. oats 4a. Sue te et oe con ceeeeaee 4 234 
LON SS ele Rp pale di eas aS Oe iar SCOLLOPS cc bree aces Stek cmete dee eee ee ce 4 35¢ 
Turners or machinists............. waz} 07)50'||) Apprentices Or youths.-......52.5.6.s.4. 1 93 
MMIILOOE odd fain Sens eee conse ness 6 77: 


| Foremen or overlookers.........---..---- 13 31t 


Hours of labor per week, 54. 

On piecework they earn "from 4 to 4 more. 

Rents of 3-roomed tenements, occupied by working people, 72 cents per week. 
Present price of coal at works per ton: steam coal, $7.26; smiths’ coal, $5.32: 


THE BRICK MAKING TRADE. 


‘The following extract from the report of the inspector of factories 
for 1874, shows the earnings of work-people at brick-making, and also 
in the blacking- works: 


BRICK-MAKING, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


By the union tariff, the sum drawn by the molder from the master is now 9 shill- 
ings ($2.16) per thousand bricks, which is thus distributed: to the molder, 2s. 4d., 
(56 cents,) and the same amount to the temperer; to the wheeler, 2s. 3d., (54 cents :) 
to the carrier-off, 1s. 04d., (25 cents ;) and the same to the waller. 

The molder has also the right to nominate the carrier-off (who is from 13 to 
16 years of age) and the waller. The former is generally his son, the latter his wife 
or daughter. If the molder does not claim his right to nominate, it passes to the 
temperer ; failing him, to the wheeler; and failing all three, to the employer himself, 

The average number of bricks turned out by e each molder this season has been 
500,000 during the 20 weeks; which is at the rate of 25,000 per week of 45 hours, 
(rather more than one day per week having been lost by rain.) 

Thus the earnings have been, molder, $14. 19; carrier-off, $6.35, and bbe $6.35 ; 
making a total weekly average for the molder, his wife, and his son of $26.89 
One case of a molder I knew, who tarned out 620,000 bricks this season. ’ His son, 
aged 14, carried them off, and his daughter aged 17, ‘walled them ; ; a second daughter, 


of 19, worked at another stool. The net weekly earnings of this man and his three 


children amounted to $41.00. $ 
The brick-makers, as a rule, are not improvident; the system of leaving back money 

with the masters is being generally adopted. Some carriers-off, at the end of the sea- 

son, had £8 to £10 to take. . 


MOSS BROOK BLACKING-WORKS. 


The wrappers-up. are lads of 16 to 20 years of age; there are 70 of them, each 
served by two half-timers, or by one full-timer putter- on, at which rate the average 
weekly earnings are as follows: A wrapper-up, per week, $4.32; full-time putter- 
on, per week, $2.16; half-time putter-on, per week, $0.96. The total number of per- 
sons employed, all boys, is 321. 


LONDON. 


Population in 1871, 3,254,260. 

The rates of wages. in "the ‘metropolitan district, especially those ruling 
in 1871, are given on preceding pages under the heading ‘“ Metropolis.” 
Unlike ‘most of the towns whose industries have been considered, it is 
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not the seat of any very extensive manufactures which find a market 


in the United States. 

‘To show the variety, but not the extent, of the exports from London, 
the following report, made by the United States consul general, Gen. 
Badeau, to the Department of State, is presented: 


Summary of goods exported from London to the United States of America during the years 
ending September 30, 1871, 1872, 1873, with a list of the principal articles supplicd. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SENT FROM LONDON TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Acids, arrowroot, artists’ materials, animals of every description, (alive,) alpaca 
wool, ammonia, amiunition, axes, brass, bronzes, bleaching-powder, blacking, beer, 
biscuits, buttons, braces, belts, buckles, brushes, bristles, bricks, books, boots, bulbs, 
baby-linen, brilliants, balls, barometers, braids, bone, bolts, bedsteads, bars, bark, cop- 
per, cutlery, clocks, crystals, cabinet-work, carvings, cork, cork-wood, cochineal, chem- 
icals, cement, chalk, chocolate, cocoa, colors, china, coffee, chiccory, corsets, carpets, 
cords, cottens, crapes, cartridges, caps, cards, cricketing materials, castings, candles, 


cliff-stone, carriages, drugs, druggists’ sundries, dogs, diamonds, decanters, emery, 


essences, essential oils, engravings, earthenware, furniture feathers, flowers, all kinds 
of fancy articles, furs, fringes, felt, floor-cloth, fog-signals, flax, flannels, fishing-tackle, 
granite, guns, gold, gold bronze and leaf, gums, glass, gloves, gutta-percha, gun-wad- 
dings, gelatine, gold-beaters’ skins, erindstones, hardware, hats, hatters’ furs, horse- 
hair, harnesses, horns, horses, hops, haberdashery, hosiery, human hair, hides, iron, 
ivory, ink, India-rubber goods, isinglass, jewelry, jet goods, kamptulican, lead, lime, 
leather, linens, laces of all kinds, linoleum, metals, mustard, mineral waters, manu- 


factures of all kinds, models, moldings, molds, musical instruments, music, millinery, | 


manufactures of leather, matches, milk, machinery, needles, newspapers, oils, oilman’s 
stores, oakum, oxen, oatmeal, platina, precious stones, plated goods, perfumery, pow- 
der, provisions, pins, photographs and photographic materials and utensils, paintings, 
pictures, prints, piano-fortes, paper, periodicals, pamphlets, parchment, playing-cards, 


paper-waste, pigs, plants, prints, parasols, percussion-caps, pickles, preserves, patent — 


barley, quicksilver, ribbons, retorts, rags, ready-made clothing of all descriptions, rugs, 
rope, raw silk, steel, skins, spelter, stone, silver, sticks, soaps, sodas, starch, spirits, 
shells, shell goods, scientific instruments, stationery, stereotype-plates, shoes, sheep, 
seeds, shirts, silks, sheetings, shawls, straw-plaiting, straw hats and bonnets, string, 
stufi-goods, sun-shades, sausage cases, sauces, spices, salts, statuary, tin-foil, tin, tea, 
tapestry, tobacco, toys, tools, umbrellas, veneers, varnishes, vellum, vulcanite, wire, 
watches and movements, wood, wines, wax figures, wools, woolens, and worsteds. 














Year ending Year ending Year ending 
Sept., 1871. Value. Sept., 1872.* Value. Sept., 1873.4 Value. 

a MRR iors A Seo a. oO 28 a 

Dec. 31, 1870.| 1,756,998 12 64|] Deo. 31,1871..| 1,930,377 12 10'|| Dec. 31,1872..| 2,°759,304 16: 

Mar. 31, 1871.| 2,331,842 16 04|| Mar. 31,1872..| 2,240,674 7 8 || Mar. 31,1873..| 2,060,138 7 3 

June 30, 1871.} 2,248,830 12 3 || June 30, 1&72..| 1, 856, 446 11 6. || June 30, 1873:. 1, 556,815, 9 11 

Sept. 30, 1871.| 2}320,365 0 0 || Sept. 30, 1872..| 2, 644,485 14 8 || Sept. 30,1873..| 1,202,814 0 9 
Total, : o>. 8, 658,037 010 || © Total...... 8,671,984 6 8 || “Total... .| 7,579;072'14 5 





4 Year 1872, £13,947 5s. 10d. more than the year 1871. 
t Year 1873, £1 092,911 12s. 3d. less than the year 1872. 


DEPTFORD, COUNTY OF KENT. P 


Statement showing the average weekly wages (in United States gold) of persons employed in the 


engineering-works of Messrs. J. Sione § Co., in the town of Deptford, county of Kent, Lng- 
land. 


{Hours of labor per week, 54.] 








a Fe! 

S 3. 

oO @ : 1G mw s 

‘3.4 Occupation. Wages. S & Occupation. Wages. 

3} e |S v 

va A 
16 | Pattern-makers................ $9 19. || 50.] Laborers ...«+-.«0sss sie , 
12 | Brass-molders ....-..-... Poavne $8 71 to 10 16 || 80 | Boys and apprentices to 2 40 
20 1 fITON-MOldOLS whe, o- --2 sence ces 9-19 Hin gineers.....2--ce- seen a Tit 
40 | ‘Coppersmiths .2.5.-5.-. 2-5... 9 19 Laborers or unskilled workmen} 4 36 to 5 18 
12 | Brawiers. in... 2.262.622.0000 7 26to 8 71 Apprentices or boys.....-....- 1 20to 2 9: 
Oe AU rAd COREL, i auinc'ey same 7 98to 9 19 Foremen or overseers........-- 9 68to 19 36 
98) | Hitters. 2.0 c wins whe wee ee ete ee 6 77to 7 98 


* And upward. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


An extended report on the trade and industry of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne was prepared for these pages by Evan R. Jones, esq., United 
States consul for that district, a condensed statement from which is 
presented in the following pages. ‘The various tables given in con- 
nection with the different subjects treated in the report,” Mr. Jones 
says, “ have been prepared with great care, and can be relied upon with 
confidence :” 


NEWCASTLE.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as its name indicates, is situated upon the river 
Tyne, ten miles west of where that river flows into the North Sea. Formerly New- 
castle was the chief town of the county of Northumberland, but by virtue of a charter 
granted by Henry IY, in the year 1400, it became a county in itself, and is represented 
in Parliament by two members. 

At the last census, taken in 1871, the population of this town was 128,443, to which 
we must add 48,637, the population of Gateshead; for, notwithstanding the last-named 
place is in the county of Durham, its interests are identical with Newcastle, and in a 
commercial point of view we must consider them as one. 

The two towns are divided by the river Tyne, and united by three large bridges, 

riya the High-level Bridge, one of the engineering triumphs of Robert Ste- 
phenson. 
; The source of the great wealth of Newcastle and district, which includes North and 
South Shields, is the rich coal-beds found in the immediate neighborhood. Not only 
does this commodity contribute toward the prosperity of the Tyne directly; but weare 
also indebted to its cheap price, in all probability, for the establishment upon the 
banks of this river of some of the most complete and extensive engineering-works to 
be found in the United Kingdom, if not in the world, I particularly refer to the 
Elswick engine and ordnance works of Sir William G. Armstrong & Co.; the ship- 
building-establishment of Messrs. C. M. Palmer & Co., at Jarrow; the factories of 
Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co., and Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn, for the manufact- 
ure of locomotives and other engines and machines, together with some of the largest 
chemical-works in this country. 

THE TyNE.—I have repeatedly been informed by masters of American ships that in 
former years the entrance into the Tyne was both difficult and dangerous, and that 
the channel of the river was in a shallow and otherwise unsatisfactory condition. I 
need not remind you that such a state of things must have proved a check both upon 
the shipping interests and the general commercial growth of the district. Thanks to 
the river Tyne commissioners, causes for complaints, under this head, no longer exist. 

I extract a few brief passages from the “report of Captain E. K. Calver, royal 
navy, on the improvements effected in the river Tyne.” He says: 

“The depth of the channel over the bar, which was 6 feet 8 inches in 1849, had been 
inereased by dredging to 15 feet in 1865, the time of one of my periodical examinations. 
Now there is no bar, as a depth of 27 feet exists along the track in from sea, till the 
proper channel of the river is reached. x 

“Phere is now a2 minimum depth of 24 feet in that portion of the entrance channel 
where the ‘stones,’ with 9 feet over them, formerly existed. 

*- * * * * * * 

‘Briefly stated the result is, that the commissioners have, by the process of dredg- 
ing, cleared away the bar; they have freed the throat of Shields Harbor from the 
obstructions which nearly blocked it up; they have removed seven extensive shoals 
from out of the channel of the river between Shields and Newcastle, and increased 
the ruling navigable depth between the same limits from 24 feet to 13 and 14 feet, 
while, by the consequent tidal gain, they have created a power for assisting in the 
future maintenance of the increased capacity of the river. These results, of national 
as well as of local importance, establish the Tyne as the most noteworthy example of 
river improvement within the bounds of the United Kingdom.” 

No one questions but what these truly wonderful improvements have greatly con- 
tributed toward making the Tyne what it is, and has been for several years, the third 
among the great shipping rivers of the kingdom, in the number and tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing. 

Ship-building.—Iron-ship-building takes rank next to the coal-trade in magnitude 
and importance, no less than 20,000 men being employed in the various establishments 
on the Tyne for the construction of iron vessels. 

Among the many extensive works of the kind to be found on this river, the Palmer 
Ship-building and Iron Company at Jarrow is the largest and most complete. They 
employ about 8,000 men. Next in importance stands the establishment of Messrs. C. 
Mitchell & Co., at Low Walker, four miles down the Tyne, where about 3,000 men are 
employed. 
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Vessels of an aggregate of 88,000 tons were launched from the various ship-yards om 
the Tyne during 1871. 3 

Locomotive and engine works.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne is the cradle of the locomotive 
engine. At Wylam, eight miles west of this town, George Stephenson, the inventor of 
the first successful locomotive, was born in 1781, and in 1624, associated with other 
men of skill and means, he opened the locomotive-works which have since made New- 
castle famous for the manufacture of these engines, 

Locomotives and marine engines manufactured here are exported to every country 


» in the civilized world, with the single exception of the United States. 


Those who have traveled in England will verify my statement, that both in appear- 
ance and in the arrangement of suitable protection for engine-driver and fireman, the ~ 
locomotives of England, generally, are behind those of America. But in countries 
where Newcastle engines are brought into competition with those manufactured else- 
where, statistics prove them to be possessed of great merit, both for speed and dura- 
bility. 

The work turned out per annum and the number of men employed at the works 
of Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co. and those of Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn are as 
follows: 





mM ae a ~ 
A 4 
° Ne os a a 
fons 3 See 3 
Firms. Ba ent so eS 
i =e} An oz bs 
S242 Ba 2 
o ond aq Q g = 
O° “Eb ° D 3 
Hy |a ar. 4 
Messrs: Robert'Stephenson & C0... sccskiwcncce ss nceccaesceceseeneeeeers 52 12 | 1,400 | 9 hours. 


Wressrs.k.:& W. Hawthorn: & 'Co..222 12-2 2b 2s deseo ee eee 40 | (*) 1, 700 | 9 hours. 


* 4,000 horse-power. I was furnished with the number of horse-power, and not the number of 
engines, by Messrs. Hawthorn. ; . 














The Elswick ordnance and engine works.—The Armstrong gun, by name at least, is. 
known to nearly every American ; comparatively few, however, are aware that the ord- 
nance works of Sir William George Armstrong & Co., where the destructive weapons 
are forged, are situated at Elswick, in the West End of Newcastle. 

Sir William, the son of a born merchant, who once filled the office of mayor of New- 
castle, was born at this town in 1810. He was educated for the law, and finally prac- 
ticed as a solicitor in hisnative town. But the law had no charms for him; his mind. 
was of the inventive and scientific turn. 

His earlier achievements were improvements upon hydraulic engines and cranes; — 
and in 1846 the Elswick engine-works were founded by Sir William and a few friends, 
chiefly for the construction of that class of machinery. During the Crimean war he 
invented the breech-loading gun, with which his name will ever remain associated. 

At present the Elswick engine and ordnance works of Sir William G. Armstrong & 
Co. is one of the richest firms, and most completely arranged works on the Tyne, where 
artillery is manufactured for nearly all the governments of the earth. 

The number of men employed in these works are in the neighborhood of 3,000, and 
are distributed nearly as follows: 


- 


Ordnance works, abouts..0 2) cc eee oe ie coe J os 1,100 
diydranlic works, about... -.2. 02-052. 225 Soe lo le oe Se er 1, 200° 
PWoundery works, about. 2.222.205) fone. ie esl vee oda wots ee ‘seas | 400 
Blast furnaces, about..........-..---- teed ceeds clet os - 200 
(Officers, about. ....- 2. ota s eke cc es whee see cee ce da won oh ela 
LOCAL ne ro eo eee ses aoe eel. Pacecl bed et OE teas +2, 960" 


The genius, indefatigable energy, and persevering industry of Sir William Arm- 
strong have brought his gun to such a state of perfection, both in range, precision, and — 
economy of powder, that, by almost unanimous consent, it is acknowledged to be the 
first of English ordnance. 

An ordinary 22-pounder weighs 6,384 pounds, requires ten pounds of powder, and 
carries a ball 3,000 yards. The Armstrong 32-pounder only weighs 2,912 pounds, re- — 
quires five pounds of powder, and sends its shot or shell 9,000 yards. 

The first pieces turned out by the inventor were lined with steel; wrought iron, in 
the hand of a master, has. since been found to be equally efficient. The Elswick ord- 
nance-works construct guns ranging from a 12-pound field-piece to a 600-pounder, an 
are possessed of facilities for turning out several cannons per week. 


i 
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The time occupied in the construction of a 600-pound gun is as follows: Forging, 
three weeks; for contraction, one week; turning, three weeks ; rifling, two weeks ; 
finishing, two weeks; and for extra work, two weeks—total, 13 weeks. 

Glass-works.—The Tyne Plate-Glass Company, of South Shields, employs 500 hands, 
at the following rate of wages: Casters, 30s. ($7.26) to 35s. ($8.47) per week ; finishers 
and polishers, 35s. ($8.47) to 40s. ($9.68) per week. 

The quantity of glass produced per annum is about 600,000 feet; present price, 3s. 3d. 
(79 cents) per square foot. 

The works of Mr. John Sowerby, for the manufacture of glass-ware, sre situated at 
Gateshead, just across the Tyne. 

There are several leading houses engaged in the manufacturing business, which are 
also large exporters to America, not yet mentioned ; such as Messrs. W. J. Cookson & 
Co., in the leads, red and white lead, and Venetian red trade, Messrs. Hoyle Robson & 
Co., manufacturers of pitch, varnishes, paints, &c., and others. 

The alkali trade——The alkali trade forms by far the most important branch of the 
commerce carried on between this district and America. Soda crystals, alkali, and bi- 
carbonate of soda are continnally going forward to all the larger ports on the Atlantic 
coast, and occasionally to San Francisco. 

Cheap fuel has induced capitalists to establish some of the largest chemical works 
in the kingdom upon the banks of this river. 

Taking three largest manufactories in the district, viz, the Jarrow Chemical Com- 
pany, the Tyne Chemical Works, and the works of H. L. Pattinson & Co., I find that 
together they manufactured during the year 1871, 40,607 tons of soda crystals, 34,720- 
tons alkali, (refined and unrefined,) and 8,153 tons bicarbonate of soda, besides large 
quantities of caustic soda, chloride of lime, pearl hardening, and oil of vitriol. 

The alkali trade is in a thriving condition. Hither through sagacity or by good 
fortune the manufacturers made large contracts for both salt and coal before the late 
advance in the prices of those articles took .place, and by consequence they are now 


reaping a rich harvest. 


In former years the outlay attending the transportation of salt from the Cheshire. 
beds was nominal; the charges of railway companies to Hull and Grimsby were at a 
very low rate, and at those places the article was taken in as ballast by vessels bound 
for the Tyne. However, such a state of things no longer exists; railway charges are 
high, and regular freight is charged by all vessels bringing salt from Hull and Grimsby 
to this river ; and to-day the price of that article is 27s. ($6.53) per ton, with an up- 
ward tendency. Small coal, which is chiefly used in the manufacture of this class of 
chemicals, is at present commanding 20s. ($4.84) to 25s. ($6.05) per ton. I need scarcely 
add that these figures are considerably in advance of those at which the fortunate 
contracts were made. 

If manufacturers engaged in what is generally known as the alkali trade were 
obliged to pay current prices for salt and cecal, 1 conjecture that decomposing the 
chloride of sodium would yield but a very moderate profit. 

The three firms above named employ no less than 4,500 men, at an average wage of 
4s, 6d. ($1.09) per day. 

The hours of labor necessarily vary according to the nature of employment. The 
following exhibits a fair estimate of the working hours of men engaged in the alkali 


trade; Mechanics, fifty-four hours per week; yard laborers, fifty-eight hours per week ; 
processmen, (excepting decomposing-furnacemen,) twelve-hour shifts. .‘“ Overtime” 


is not allowed until after the full week’s time has first been worked. ‘“‘Piecework” is | 
largely entered into in this as well as nearly every other branch of industry, and the 
more active and ambitious men frequently realize from 40s. ($9.68) to 45s. ($10.89) as 
their week’s earnings. 

Price of labor.—During the year 1871 a complete revolution took place in the labor 
market of this country. In the early spring the engineers and machinists of Sunder- 
land, spontaneously and without organization for the purpose, demanded a reduction 
of the time of labor from 59 to 54 hours per week. The demand was refused by the 
masters, and the men came out on strike. This might be considered as the keynote 
of the nine-hours’ movement, which resulted in establishing nine hours as a day’s 
work in all branches of industry which admit of its application, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Not only have the working-hours been reduced, but in consequence of the increased 
demand for nearly every natural and manufactured commodity produced in this 
country, and the very considerable rise in the cost of living, wages have also been 
eee advancing, especially since the first of this year. ‘To illustrate this fact I 

ave selected the engineer, as belonging to that class of workmen most closely iden- 
tified with the great strikes of 1871. An engineer (erector and fitter) while working. 
ten hours a day received only 26s. ($6.29) as his weekly wage previous to the strike; 
at present, with nine hours as a day’s Work, he obtains 30s. ($7.26) per week. 
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The following table gives the averaye prices paid for labor on the Tyne September, 
1872: 








bY be 
o o 
Aug Beg. 
Occupation. Wages. a3 Occupation. Wages. x2 
SE Se 
a x 
SORT POMUCTS eels vines mace sentcas | $8 47 | 54 GLASS TRADE. 
POINTS te se cus ess eee anne wees | 7 50 | 54 | 
Brieklayerss..7seis ele 7 963|) 540 Casters}. 2oearoi: Sieieete oe $7 26'to'$8 47 | 54 
Stone-masons'........--....-. 7 26 | 54 || Finishers and polishers...... 8 47to 9 68) S4 
IPIASUCLOLS in elice.< eis <c/n mea orale 7 26 | 54 
PLIES cesses cesta e ese: = 6 78 | 54 COLLIERS. 
PUUDINDCES eae cc melee nie cous ees 7 26 | 54 
TAPpOrs tj. ees ar bel. sus dese sek $6 78 to 7 26 | 54 |) The Durham pits......-. -.-:| 30 ets. per ton. | 42 
Blaeksmiths ..4 42. s2.cscnecce 7 02 | 54 || The Northumberland pits ...| 42 cts. per ton. | 42 
> abarch faa Gea 0s MSE TS » Mit 4 es oy PRINTING AND BOOK-MAKING 
PE AGPTD wis cclecel a's. cos ces 5 8lto 6 29 | 54 a set 
PuShOrA rst Boys seews USE a. 8 47 | 54 || Engravers, first-class......-. $13: B14. 2-. 
Lithographic printers. ...- ta = 6:78 Vee 
ALKALI TRADE. Compositors and letter-press 
Printers". see ace een oe ee 7 26 4 
MeChANIES *. J. aes Helse ele 7 26to 8 47 | 54 || Book-binders................ 653| 54 
HUSDOUGES ecu eain “uh 2. 4 84 | 58 || Book-folders and sewers, wo- 
PARROT bia whe = nds aie thaws 6 O5to 7 26/.(*)|| men first-class............. $2 42to 290 |.... 
| 
* 12-hour shifts. 
Night-work upon daily papers. 
en byaper 1,000temsu. 2 Sie ld cece oes fsc sc bie ts we Sele « Bilan eee a en Oe eienet re ete el ee 17 cents. 
Bvonparell, per 1,000) OMS! o. -- fee 8's cece ood cnn otsiale =, bin ou Gere acetate oie rete ens ieee 16 cents. 
Minion, per 1,000 ems.......-... We web ome oe win oe wn ain wa amen aie Gree pile tnt ete ae ee 15 cents, 
Bourgeois: per 1-000 ems: woof 8h oS lek 2 SO ee 15 cents. 


Weekly papers are less—i2 cents per 1,000, minion, instead of 15 cents. 

The prices for day-work are 1d. (2 cents) per 1,000 less than for night-work. 

NoTE.—Printers in Be BTN. measure differently from what they do in America. The width is 
measured in ems and the depth in ens. 


Wages in iron-ship-building and engineering ‘works.—The following 
statement of the wages, ruling at the close of 1874, shows but few 
changes from the rates of 1872, as given by Mr. Jones. In this, as in 
a case previously noticed, the difference between the maximum and 
minimum rates is too ereat : the mean is not believed to be the true 
average. or instance, some boiler-makers may earn 38s., but the mean 
rate, as above stated, 35s., is above the average, which is under 34s. 
So in regard to laborers ; the average is nok 22s., the mean rate here 
given, but 20s. at the utmost. 


Average weekly wages (computed in United States gold and working 54 hours per week) paid 
to persons employed in iron-ship-building and engineering shops in Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
vicinity in the year 1874. 











Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Tron-molders..........<...2.-e0-- $7 74 to $10 89 || Foremen........-2.ceeeseecneeee- -| $10 89 to $14 
phn BORD < cnet adshewes 7 50 || Engineers, fitters ..-..-...------+ 6 77to 8 
Machinists... ¢ Ordinary.......... 6 05 || Pattern-makers and carpenters .. --| 726to 8 
MITOPLOD ces cee7 ec 5 32 Asgistants,:.. 00: J. cease 5 32to 5 

PRIGIPOPS. J... o.oo bee e eek. 4 84 || Laborers, carters, &¢...........-. 435to 5 
FOU Or-TAAKGES |. w/o (.5 2. cee e see 7 %4to 919 || Apprentices ...............dece0 145to 2 
ARMS ht noh dv e'sin gaat = oro 5 6 53 || Millwrights: ...2..<.«se.veeneeeee 726to 8 
ENTE eee naiacpactaceacches: 7126to 17.74 Assistants ...<+<asseseeeeee 435to 5 
oe LS 3 Se ie 5 80to 6 77 || Brass-founders ...........c.----- 726to 9 
PamM@Ore ee Weceube sit. welder sks 9 68to 10 89 || Brass-fitters ..............cecess- 677to 7 
PLO URORE diate fsicteliee oa oh B.: 6) 77. || Brass-turners .j...2.J.2d. cave 6 Tito 7 
Blacksmiths LSS See 6 Tito .7 74 || Sallmakers...0. ...0-.ceaeseueeee 726to 7 


ER fa detrnanberesemy =>n~> 484to 5 80 . 
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The above list of wages shows what is being paid in the first-class and largest ship- 
building and engineering establishments in this neighborhood; we ourselves employ- 


_ ing some men in all the trades for our making new and repairing old work. 


’ 


DAVID MOFFAT, 
Master Superintendent. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, November 25, 1874. 


Wages in steamers.—The following scale of wages in steamers belong- 
ing to the Tyne Steam Shipping Company, limited, was furnished by 
Richard Weltord, esq., secretary and manager: 


. . . é ing : j . 
Pay while navigating. Pay during detention 








at home. 
Station. 
Per week Per week 

* of 7 days. Perey) og days. Per. Gry. 

£3. 4 &. dd. s. ad. |} 3. d 

Master... en r = oon <== S0ySdte a5 Bay Oe Org) fe dina aes Seales oi orn. are ke 
(OO iy SE a5 ee pe ar 48 0 6 10 30 0 Di: 0 

Mate -- Peacand nee 37. 0 5 3} 26 0 ri’ 
SE SE ee 36 0 5 14 35 (0 5 10 
UE DET 0h Os i i aa a 31 0 And 24 0 4 0: 
oe a 305-9 4 34 24 0 4 0 
ee ea was cm sieecccn cee ee cincee+es- 24 0 at Ae, 24 0 14 0 
ERNE ere te aC ee es eee cecan cee S10 816 21 0 36 
8 SS SEES a) SoA es 97.6 ple 24 0 4 0 
USGS oes ee Sees Ree ee 60 0 ro wif | 42 0 Cp IAN 

Engineer .. } Second PROM eed as poled 66 cxe eo care we sot eee 42 6 6 1 32. 6 a5 
IDDM ion 4 Anes = 4a eee ee 33 «(0 4 8 #25, 0 4 5 

Ate eee neato. oc Srcccc ewcenaseccss- 30 0 4 32 py: SUE 4 0 
See an oi 25.00 4 0 24 0 4 0 
Eee Cees Cac ea §18 0 3 0 
StOWALCOBS ...-.-veccniase pee eee eee eee eee 10 6 1a G (Ul) oes wf ae eee 


* Generally this amount. { Notfound. {If a mechanic, 28s. § 3s.extraon Sunday. || Per agreement. 


Note.—Twenty-four hours before sailing-hour, and twenty-four hours after arrival, 
vessels are to be considered as in ‘‘commission.”? Detention beyond this time places. 
officers and men on reduced pay. Wages in all cases are to be reckoned and paid by 
the day. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Population in 1871, 477,732. 

Glasgow is the commercial and manufacturing metropolis of Scotland, 
situated on the river Clyde, which, along its whole course, is beautified 
by magnificent natural scenery and embellishments of art. Its banks 
are crowded with the abodes of industry and a thriving population. It 
was a place of some consideration at the commencement of the twelfth 
century. 

Glasgow now unites within itself a portion of the cotton-spinning 
and weaving manufactures of Manchester, the printed calicos of Lan- 
cashire, the stuffs of Norwich, the shawls and muslins of France, the silk- 
throwing of Macclesfield, the flax-spinning of Ireland, the carpets.of Kid- 
derminster, the iron and engineering works of Wolverhampton and Bir- 
mingham, the pottery and glass making of Staffordshire and Neweastle, 
the ship-building of London, the coal trade of the Tyne and Wear, and 
all the handicraits connected with or dependent on the full development. 
of these various and important branches. Glasgow also has its chemi- 
cal-works, tanneries, rope-walks, dye-works, bleach-fields, paper-manu- 
factories, distilleries, and breweries, beside a vast number of staple and 
fancy hand-loom fabrics, which may be strictly said to belong to the 
locality. 
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While the iron, textile, and chemical products of Glasgow and vicinity 
are well known, the manufacture of iron machinery, and more recently — 
the building of iron vessels, have given the Clyde a fame which is pos- — 
sessed by no other river. | 


SHIP-BUILDING ON THE CLYDE. 


While in the days of wooden vessels the Clyde was noted for the 
marine-engimes built by Napier and others, which attained the highest 
excellence of workmanship, the introduction of iron as the chief mate- — 
rial used in building sea-going vessels, both sail and steam, has more 
recently rendered this small stream one of the celebrities of the world. 
From Glasgow to Greenock, twenty miles, the river is almost lined with — 
ship-yards, working to their full capacity in the building of merchant- — 
ships. 4 a 

There are in all twenty-eight yards on the Clyde, and these have 
launched during the year 227 vessels in all, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 224,000. The following table will specify the classes of vessels and 
tonnage of each class for 1872: 

































STEAMERS. 
| Number. Agerognte 
PAOOO-Whoel... .. oo. 2s ne ees wen ee es peas oe pe ce oe ee ae ee 10 6,200 | 
BOCTOW HE Coll celine wv ~ o Ciewe eee cpu Senice a= 0 eine s'nJs oe ole eee ieee 146 198, 800 
POD DELS NG OTOORES 6 oon = wins cn nein « nas ~nye< pepe eee ee era acespetin 9 5 1,900 
SAILING. | = 
BT OMe cine nicl chcis ogiv cicie win et eons eocuwa ater b wa oe male 2 occ eee 11 12, 500° 
BEI VOSILG Lo ba wns vec m es baie clncesne sense deen ls cn ein ane me aun 1 300 — 
SPW AMM IE Win ican = ais wnlejepace sheik pecle GW He.0) veesine inte 6 ~ eee en 12 1,700 
SBT OES s inno oe nce jh nenc sien ste senege rcucce saew Saimnp tne en 14 600 
| YACHTS. 
TMNT ENDS slic pbx the ilgw nw mem th eo 'e tense? im wie mm ne Se eee 8 1, 600 
BSAMID GE 6 own oe wom nieces orien monn neck een se a aem'd sees dae 20 ~ 400 
PL OGAL Sc loiaie winils ia ‘ale oligid'd wa mule oh wines wcie se Wit oa ai aa 227 224, 000° 


The larger of these vessels are destined to the following services : For 
the East Indian and China trade, 38; West Indian trade, 6; South Ameri- 
can, 18; New York, 10; New Orleans, 6; Canadian, 7; African, 83 
Mediterranean, French, and Spanish, 30. The others are chieily 
coasters. . 

The following is the aggregate tonnage launched from the Clyde 
yards during each of the last ten years. 


1863 oo. one cee nee cone cecccecese 124,000 | 1868......220. cee 169, 57 
PA eo ain ike as ea 178; 505 | 1869... 2...:.2cas ee en ae 
BME A gy sete. SAL, vce aaa 158, 932 | 1870. ....1. .. See eee 180, 401 
SIRES US San eR De) 124,513 |°1871.2....9 196, 229 
BS a Vee te SLL any 108, 024 | 1872... . 2c 0s) S See 224,000 


The year 1872 has been the most prosperous one in ship-building yet 
experienced on the Clyde. Although the number of vessels launched 
has not been quite up to each of the last few years, the tonnage exceeds 
1871 by 28,000 tons and 1870 by 34,200 tons. The increase of last year 
has been larger than any yearly increase for many years past, and has — 
been entirely in the class of screw-steamers. The year’s tonnage of 
screw steam-vessels is 40,800 tons above 1871; 67,000 tons above 1870; 
73,000 tons above 1869; and 77,500 tons above 1868. But while the 
screw-vessels have so enormously increased, all the other classes seem 
on the decline. In the building of war-vessels, 1872 has been a blank 
on the Clyde. In paddle-steamers there has been a considerable decline 
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and the year only shows 6,200 tons as against 10,900 tons in 1871; 
10,150 tons in 1570; 8,300 tons in 1869; and 6,300 tons in 1868. In 
_yacht-building there has been a good trade, chiefly in screw steam-- 
vessels. | 

CLYDE SHIP-BUILDING DURING 1873. 


{Condensed from an article in the London Economist of March 14, 1874.] 


When the movement for reducing the hours of labor in the engineering and ship- 
building trades was in progress a couple of years ago, followed or attended, as it was, 
with an advance of wages, there were many persons who, like “birds of ill omen,” 
prognosticated a sudden collapse in the great ship-building industry of the Clyde, but, 
strange tosay, notwithstanding the past year, 1873, has been the most extraordinary one 
that has ever been experienced in the whole history of that industry, and has most com- 
pletely falsified all the evil prognostications, when we compare the tonnage launched 
during the whole of 1873 with that launched in 1872, the result of the contrast is sur- 
prising. In making the annual summary statement regarding the Clyde ship-build- 
ing trade, it is customary to embrace all the vessels shipped in pieces, barges, and 
most of the small vessels in the December return; and doing so now we find that the 
December tonnage for each of the four years, 1871~73, is as follows: 1870, 61 vessels of 
23,100 tons; 1871,76 vessels of 22,300 tons; 1872, 50 vessels of 26,300 tons, and 1873, 46 
vessels of 33,500 tons. This last monthly total, therefore, brings up the work done 
during 1873 to 194 vessels of an aggregate of 261,500 tons, as against 227 vessels of 
224,000 tons in 1872, 231 vessels of 196,200 tons in 1871, and 234 vessels of 189,800 tons 
in the year 1870. 

A brief examination of these returns brings out some very interesting facts. First, 
we notice that extending over a series of four years, while the number of vessels has 
fallen from 234 to 194, the tonnage of vessels has increased from 189,000 tons to 261,500, 
the increase upon the four years being 71,700, or considerably more than one-third of 
the whole tonnage launched in the year 1870. Within the short period of four years, 
therefore, the average size of vessels built on the Clyde has advanced from about 811 tons 
to about 1,348 tons, which indicates such a radical revolution in the mechanical arts 
as but comparatively few persons could have confidently calculated upon at the com- 
mencement of that brief period. 

The question of ‘‘ paddle versus screw” has again come to the front in connection with 
the ship-building statistics now under consideration. Paddle-steamers, as to tonnage, 
were nearly stationary in 1870 and 1871, being between 10,000 and 11,000 tons; they 
fell off in 1872 to rather over 6,000 tons, but last year they again rose to 19,100 tons, 
which was a very considerable increase. It was due, however, almost entirely to the 
demand made by the China Steam Navigation Company of Shanghai, which had no fewer 
than five large paddle-steamers supplied to them of 1,250 up to 3,200, and 200 up to 
400 horse-power, or in totals 12,410 tons and 1,450 horse-power. , 

Of screw-steamships there were 125 launched during 1873, of an aggregate of 218,000 
tons. These numbers show that the average size of the Clyde-built screw-steamers 
has risen to 1,744 tons, which is a very extraordinary fact. For its explanation we 

must refer to the very large number of first-class ocean steamers built during the year 
for various great mercantile companies. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, for 
example, were supplied with nine new steamers as the year’s addition to their already 
magnificent fleet. One of them was a vessel of 4,820 tons and 650 horse-power, and 
the totals were 28,895 tons and 4,500 horse-power. No fewer than six of these great 
ocean steamers were built by Messrs. John Elder & Co. This is the largest amount of 
tonnage ever supplied in a single year to any shipping company. 

There was a marked increase in the amount of tonnage launched in 1873 under the 

head of iron sailing-vessels. As compared with 1872, there was only one additional ves- 
sel, making twelve in all, but there was an increase in the aggregate tonnage from 
12,500 tons to 19,000, most of the vessels of the class ranging trom 1,550 to 1,930 tons, 
which are certainly extraordinary sizes for sailing-vessels. 


[From the Glasgow Daily Mail.] 


The total number of vessels of different classes launched on the Clyde during the 
year 1874 amounted to 187, with a gross tonnage of 244,467. This, as compare] with 
Jast year, shows an increase of 17 in the number and a decrease in the tonnage of 2,375. 
In the class of sailing-vessels, as compared with the previous year, there is an increase 
in number of 29, with an increase in tonnage of 33,710. Paddle-steamers have decreased 
in number by four, and in gross tonnage by 8,651. The number of screw-steamers 
launched during 1874 has been only one less than that of the previous year, while the 
gross tonnage of these vessels shows a decrease of 29,229. From this it would appear 

_ that the average tonnage of the screw-steamers built on the Clyde this yearshas been 
much below that of those built during the previous year. As compared with 1864, the 
_ number of vessels shows a decrease of 18, while there is an increase in the tonnage of 


_— | 
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EXPORTS FROM GLASGOW TO THE UNITED STATES. 


During the year ending June 30, 1872, the imports into the United | 
States from Scotland, chiefly from Glasgow, were as follows: 


Pig iron, (195,695 tons). cf.o2o.-0ce. 2-0 --o2 ceoe eos s nm siete neem ese Oe, SOO 


Old and Scrap: fren bie ble eee 2. eo eee. cine el sin 344, 033 

Steel rails deseo pee Sige pete weleins “eve snceeiest “seer Spr ae ietae cee 
Step NOs, DATA BG cece cierie nee crane~ece astro rene ae Tee iMeanee enema 117, 06pm 
SS EOL 2770) UE GSIOS ol 1 nd us i'n, « amy Hyeimmine~ <ats2, Sy) “SE <n 271, 474 

CobtOn..GOOdS) - 5 - jen cee monic ne een ee snaneine nese san yed eee See besarte ges _ 839, 887 
(thier, Coto TODTUGACDILECS, 9-2 -ce. 0:4 oie mee -sp= 9.9512 eof 19. eee a 
2 PSN 2S SS a ee ee mME ES eS MF 208, 082 
Pe ASTIN UALTGUTITIOR pola oo ocr ing nine = prema tke aa Tis cit eee eee 3, 740, 148 ‘ 
TER MNOT AN LACLTILOS, coe upoineie mclnys <MSel* H15-insen'n #1561190 94 2 See SS Se oe 313, 206 © 


UI oes he oe ed gene tot ereeeicia-oohi titi ateee Pa 300, 933 — 
SPALL REORV Dono <ai> gee rerine elamana~ yi TEA" Rie ae 316, 30h 
TCE NAT RIACT GB ow) 5 mses ein i pig even e paran sige rarest aek 7 -0esk ae ee 


Metal, 102 cee cn’ ha ne oe tine coven oar CE .. 14,341,572 5 
Total AST 3. - oo ec wea erences mre SnsEnca he eee 14, 344,770 
Totals 187A. ghee ns sina ative 42,2 acc eeeeae ee 12, 166, 452 








RATES OF WAGES. 


Mr. Consul Jenkinson, in transmitting to the author a statement of the 
rates of wages at the close of the year 1872, makes the following remarks — 
in regard to the cause of the fluctuations in the price.of labor: | 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Glasgow, January 1, 1873. 
Hon. Epwarp YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
Sir: The condition of the laboring classes in Scotland is 1 subject well worthy the 
careful study of all who are interested in solving the great problem of labor in the 
United States. The last three years have been years of unceasing strife between capi- 
tal and labor, the employers and the employés. ‘“ Locking-out,” as it is termed, on 
the one side, and strikes on the other, have been of almost daily occurrence. As the 
capital of the country is in the hands of comparatively few, these can readily combine 
to put down the wages of labor, thus forcing the laborers into combinations and 
“unions” to put them up again. Nearly every trade has its “union,” and almost 
every locality its combination of these unions. All classes alike suffer from these 
ceaseless contentions between master and man. For instance, for some months past a 
struggle has been going on between the miners of this district and the proprietors of 
the coal-mines, resulting in great loss to the proprietors, destitution and suffering to” 
the miners and their families, and an extraordinary rise in the price ef coals to the 
public. Coals which sold here at retail one year ago for 16s. per ton are now selling 
at 36s., an increase of more than 100 per cent. But the trouble ends not bere; iron and 
many other things, in the manufacture of which coals largely enter, have enormously 
advanced in price. And what are manufacturers todo? They supply a foreign mar- 
ket, in which they can successfully compete only by selling as low as or lower than 
others. High prices for labor and material at home will require high prices abroad. I 
they demand these, others will undersell them and take their trade, while, if they fail 
to get the advance, they must close their works at home, High wages are, therefore, 
impossible with them. And this explains in a word the lamentable condition of the 
laboring man in this country, and his utter inability to elevate his condition. He 
must work for a mere pittance, to enable his employer to sell his goods abroad at low 
rates, or there will be no work for him to do, and he will be left to starve. * * ~ 


| 


The strikes of the last few years have considerably advanced the 
wages paid to skilled labor in Glasgow ; still, to an American mechanic 
the prices now received would seem exceedingly low. In some instances 
the best workmen get from 30s. to 33s. per week, but the averagé paj 
of mechanics, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, tailors, W&e., i 
not more than 27s. per week, equivalent to $6.53 in United States gold 
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Wages in engineering works in 1872.—The following figures show the 
average rates of weekly wages paid to workmen in engineering and sbip- 
building trades in Glasgow: 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. | Wages. 
MUMTIDMUIMIOIS.. Chan kee wensss-+---0----. Bogtuiy CAPPOLUClS. Ja. ssedssccseencicshecdsass | $6 94 
Oo oe ea ar SMON Ronn thariimisherssies acces occu cesau seek 5 97 
ES Gah le Meiers ANDO cetot os seis > aici cre rikm a Cates eee 5 30 
8 1S. she og) ee SR Se ee 4 74 || Ship riveters and calkers. ..--.......-. 6 42 
INBRED elec s reals er esis cic ewe ee OM OIL SLL Galas sche oa eens nies ofx.sidiaie cares 6 20 
DI eso. eae bees ese WUT SL OLMOLS-ONe ce cao esos e ete ae cas docul ech 3 90 
Oo ASO Ra Ee ee 6 64 — 
ITS RRS ty) a ae 4 54 Average of all classes ..........-. 6 11 
Platers a SASL eo a 7 70 —S—— 
Bape ceeeeeceteeeececsteeesenn-| 898 | anki borne eeeeneeeeeeene Cae 
a ii 9 ale eee ald tall ; = Common labor outside of works........ ; : Se 


Works of John Hider & Co.—The author went to Glasgow from Liver- 
pool on purpose to obtain trustworthy information in regard to the cost 
and condition of labor in the ship-yards and engineering-works on the 
Clyde. The facts and figures immediately preceding were obtained 
afterward and forwarded at the date indicated, as well as more extended 
information as to the condition of the working classes in Glasgow, which 
-will be found under its appropriate head. The following extract from 

‘the author’s note-book affords some information in regard to a well- 
known firm which has recently forwarded one of the most valuable 
statements in this report: 

GLASGOW, October 15, 1872. 


Reached here this morning after an uncomfortable night-journey from Liverpool, in 
an unwarmed car. Having been furnished with a letter of introduction to Messrs. J. 
Elder & Co., one of the most eminent iron-ship-building firms, we crossed one of 
the bridges over the Clyde, examined their upper works, and rode down about three 
miles to their yard; were courteously received by one of the partners, who conducted 
us through every part of the works, explaining every process, from the drawings and 
models to the finished ship ready for lannching. The demand for iron vessels has be- 
come so great that this firm and nearly all the other builders are working to their 
utmost capacity. A steamship which had already received part of her plating was on 
the stocks, from which another had been launched but thirteen days previously. The 
ships of the National Line, plying between Liverpool and New York, were built by this 
firm, and are of great strength and entire seaworthiness, [as we afterwards ascertained 
by a return-passage in one of them.] The tools and machines in use in Elder’s works 
were. fully equal and a few superior to those in Laird’s well-known establishment, 
which I visited on the previous day. 

The increase in wages and in iron and other materials has greatly enhanced the cost 
of building iron ships. One nearly completed was pointed out for which the builders 
were to receive £130,000, of the same size as another which had previously been built 
on the same spot for £91,000. Tiue, there were some changes made in the construction 
of the higher-priced vessel, which enhanced her cost to some extent. 

The great demand for Clyde-built ships has not been caused by their superiority, 
for, no doubt, those of Newcastle, Birkenhead, and Belfast are equally as good,) but 
rom the fact that they can be built at less cost, owing in part to the cheapness of ma- 

terials, but chiefly to the abundance of skilled workmen and the low rate of wages 
paid tothem. ‘True, there has been a large advance in labor, averaging about 15-per 
cent., but it has been no greater, proportionately, than in, England, thus leaving the 
relative rates as before. 


As some changes in the rates of wages, as well as in the price of iron 
ships, have since taken place, the figures then obtained are not presented 
‘here. The following statement, however, gives in detail the number of 
men in each branch or subdivision of labor in the ship-yard and in the 
Bemecring and boiler works respectively, and the rate of wages paid 
to each. 

The average rates are computed in United States gold and the gen-. 
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eral average of skilled workmen given, which amounts to $7.074 in the — 
engineering-works.and $7.13 in the ship-yard; or to $7.96 and $8.02, 
respectively, in lawful money of the United States. 


Average weekly wages (per week of 51 hours) paid to. persons employed in the engineering and 
boiler works, and in the ship-building yard of John Elder § Co., at Glasgow and Govan, in 




















the year 1874. i ; 
ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS. SHIP-BUILDING YARD. q 
Bie Occupation. Wages. | 5'3 Occupation. Wages. — 
a) PS 
qA | qa 
ia 
Machinists : T19: |. Fitters stoke ete eee - $7 18 
16 BSAC ene siS= da ceninaete mos $7 50 226.1 Helpetiiscne aun sin eie came eee ean 4 10 
22 ADAP fhe ose one ~ cis oan om 6 70 14 | Angle-iron smiths ..........-...-. 6 68 
2 EEE CEL ON trate ore ato elajeceieier'eiste ose 5 38 13} Helpere..-sccl vaceseeceeen ceesess 410 
26 Bolpers 2.02)-'6 bg 2. eh os seen 4 08 78 | Ship-smiitha. \... 5. scedeeh gob ge -0s- 6 68 
68 | Pattern-makers and joiners......- gies 100: |; Helperas2. conse eee see obese 4 35m 
MOM DAMROPS! 22 Fosb ese ek Aes sese ah 7 30 146 |) Riveters:iei3242.054 eee tien ~ oe 6 68 
220;| dinginé-fitters.......<snessasser---- 6.88 || 459 5 Boot bore Pa ee ae, eee 410. 
33 |. Blacksmiths ....-.....-.-sen+----- 7 26 ; RIVeUDOYS.. cc ache saeneeemassese 1 308 
441: Hammermen .... 2.28 feet cas 4 56 68 Pp Caloars . 28. esa ais ae ns. 6 68. 
MT CALE TIGDE one ce 35 chess’ wna opine 7 90 88 | Drilisrs x... 3. <- ccnp os duets Saw 4 72 
SU UA DION UIOUS |. pcncccenccecsepedwas 2 54 || °260 | Fomera ©. 222 wa atuiae Seudddeat OSs 7 93° 
POND an DOLers niece so. das-csio- sees aees 4 10 37 | Apprentices ............ fio meets bier 2 30° 
7 | Brass-founders.........20---+---0- 8 74 ls | Cabinet-makers. .......0:..00---- 8 22 7 
5 | Foundery dressers.....-...--..--- 5 40 7 | Pattern-makers ...2....0-..-s-++-- 7 93" 
9 | Foundery laborers ........-.-..--. 4 35 8 |: Blockimakers..-4: cece) ctwesah e- 718 
AOA ePASS-LDIBNOTS «6 acice25,= one aiei=,sje' ne 6 76 37.) MACHIINSL Ro ccs cteteciee ctl eens ie we 
D | GOPPELSMiohs... cco. eee ed eon 8' 22") 256 | Carpentersaris. .fh ss 2con~~ caaae= - 7 985 
BAO LANG-THOM tas oce sees scwiane'cws sme 6 05 40. | Apprewtices:<22° 5 ge dq- nae eoee 3.087 
DOORS ene dena nnn pe ona eS seme 6 17 25 | Boat-bnildérs...2.- 2.2.2 cccsceseeee 8 22 
34 | Botler-makers:...0.0 .2s0s02-.2.06- 7 98 43 | lron:finishers 222<,0—-2-=eeeeaes == 718° 
54 | Riveters‘and calkers.......-...--. 7 00 15 | Brasg-fittishors.> a: seeqas = eceeiaee 718 
AGM TOLOBES-Oll etme. steer os ca Sate eenn = 4 84 10 |'Mechanies. 02 2254 scence cee ecuce ss 6 68 | 
PAOMIAM OOPS Lies lee e eis b 2kk eee 7 74 25; + Plonibers,-. 23205 dae epee go eos 774 
19 | Blacksmiths ...........-.2..-..-.. 6 52 13 |. Tinysmibhs: .«.$4~ dep «seamen sehen 6 68 
P44 HammMermoen. «sone - bicien-- a0 scien 4 60 59 | Painters .....0set sens > meses saan 7 74 
A STON UICES ence nna 'a> as ene's <e one 3 50 45 | “‘Red-l6sd6re 2-4 ae wea ten ee aeeee * 4 66 
Ste) lay, RICO TEN CSO fap SR SS Sg A ee: 1 86 45 || Riggers:.2v.. 1236 etedeee cbtwees- 6 92 
126 | Laborers or helpers............-.- 3 87 927.:| Laborers.1.5.43.gadeeee eae eee 410 
10 | Foremen, (engineer, &c). .......-- 14 64 13, | Carters)... legos cance eek eee ees 5 80 
UISTSAT DAYS D1Q1 7 Ete ee SRO PearaPaN eRe EOE Spr 12 94 9 |, Furwace-meny. - sea. soe 4 96 
25 | Foréenién:. s6cn-csasaee ee eee eees 10 89 
Average of 582 skilled: work- Average of 1,407 skilled work- 
TAO asiou poles Nani eset 2 7 O73 ENON) |.aete 2 -Se wie Bk wee ee 





DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


Dundee has been celebrated for its manufactures of linen and hempen 
fabrics, chiefly of the coarser descriptions. The manufacture of linen 
‘appears to have been introduced from Germany in the beginning of the 
last century. Insignificant in extent at first, it gradually increased 
until the close of that century, when machinery having been applied to 
the spinning of flax, a great impulse was given to it. Hand-spinning 
has been entirely superseded by machine-spinning. The chief articles 
of manufacture are shirtings, sail-cloth, dowlas, sacking, and bagging. 

Dundee is now best known as the seat of the jute manufacture, in: 
cluding all kinds of jute carpeting. Manufactures of jute are almost 
exclusively carried on here. The consumption in Dundee of this mate- 
rial, which is grown in India, amounts to nearly 40,000 tons annually. 

As the raw material is inexpensive, costing in Dundee from 2 to 3 pene 
per pound, the cloth made from it, reckoned by weight, is the cheapes' 
textile fabric made in Great Britain. Of jute many varieties of fabries 
are made, from the coarsest mail-bagging to carpets of great beauty 
This range includes pack-sheets for every species of merchandise, sack 
fer wool, coffee, and guano, &c. i 


| 
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The annual value of the flax, hemp, and jute manufactures in Dun- 
dee is upward of £3,000,000. 

Dundee is also famous for its manufacture of confectionery, which is 
exported to all parts of the world. 

Ship-building and machine-making are carried on to some extent. 

The author was unable to make a personal examination of the jute 
industry, although strongly urged by Mr. Consul McDougall in the fol- 
lowing extract: 

DUNDEE, June 10, 1872. 


Permit me to press upon you the necessity (if at all possible) of your visiting this 
city. The jute manufactures here, to the extent of three-fourths of the whole quantity 
manufactured, go direct to the United States. The quantities made are something 
enormous. They are peculiar to Dundee alone, and the machinery in operation is so 
_ attractive and powerful that itis of the utmost importance that the bureau which you 
represent should be fully apprised of the Dundee jute and Jinen manufactures. In- 
deed, Iam bound to say that in no other city will you receive such useful information, 
and of such paramount importance to the United States, as you will receive here. 


Mr. McDougall forwarded the following statements of the rates of 
wages which obtained in Dundee at the periods indicated : 


FACTORY-LABOR. 


Wages paid per week at Dundee, Scotland, the seat of the jute and linen trades, October, 1872. 


Per week. Per week. 
Occupation. % -s Occupation. S es 
’ 2S | Wagesin U. mS | Wages in U. 
aac S. gold. 5 3 S. gold. 
ss a 

Jute-spinning, preparing flat: a OINCT OMNIA ween ced nese 51 $6 29 
LD 2 eee ee ee 58 $6 53°|| Blacksmiths.<.....---.2).... 51 6 77 
Gy CL DEL ies eta ee as a aNd 58 |$2 18 to 2 42 BAOUS aoe a wesc cates 51 | $7 99to 8 47 
Boys, 12 to 15 years......- 58 | 1 69-to 193, || Laborers ..5.6<..22.05.....- 51 4 lito 4 84 
Jute, spinning flat: Plasterers? :22 2.82.8. . oose es 51 5 8Lto 6 05 
Spinners, women .......--. Deer 22dS, tO. 266) || -elumberaye <. 23 oe. dhe deceee 51 % 26 
Piercers, girls,(i2tol5yrs.)} 58 | 1 81 to 1 93 || Brass-finishers .............. 51 6 05 
Shifters, girls,(i2tol5yrs.)| 58 | 1 57 to 1 69 || Molders..................2.. 51 6 78to 7 74 
Half-timers, boysand girls, DAKO pesccc cess eesandeudei 60 6 29to 6 78 
(rte ts years) .--:------ ROTO COTE aiIUCYS cee noe cc ccc ace oe 51 5 81to 7 26 
Bobbin-winders, women .....- 58 | 2.66 to 2.90 || Shoemakers)...-..)..-....--- 54 6 29to 7 26 
Cop-winders, women.........- Moe |e O00 Ol 4b le LALLOLS ics sccaansmnaca scons o~ 60 5 8lto 6 78 

Warpers, women ............. 58 | 2 90 to 4 12 || Domestic servants: 
Power-loom tenters, men ..... 58 | 6 53 to 7 26 TIOURGMAICS cs cece scene eases *58 08 to 67 76 
Power-loom weavers, women..| 58 | 2.66 to 3 38 Cooks, women. ........-.|.--..« *96 80 

DMOMIMINM coesn.0s..-......-- 51 | 6 29 to 8 71 


Gardeners, men ............. 60 5 32to 5 56 


* Per year, with board. 


Average rates of wages per week paid to the different workers employed by a jute-weaving 
establishment at Dundee, February, 1875. 





Wages per week. ‘Wages per week. 

. a3 o : 4 3 o 

Occupation. # Z ep Occupation. +3 2 bp 

i aq Fe 2 =| a 

eet ene oe itt id = 

oH | 4 os | | 4 
MaeCIGMOEO ~~~ -.2 00.2.2 - 2.2 ..|-cennc|------|$4 72.|| Single-loom weavers .....-----|.ccacs|-seees $2 54 
Te cco cin cncrerattitescz|«csc<0 3 15 || Double-loom weavers ..-...--.|...--.]------ 3 51 
Hand at softeners .............. a 40 163 51 a 00H) on tere, 2.2 capes cas oe) ob eae $6 05 |$7 02 |...... 
MeReDOTCTS...................... 218 | 2 90 | 2 48 || Starchers .............------+: 5 81 | 6 53 |.----- 
RNR SE fon k oo ccc adslenvoasfeceece 2 46 || Mill-overseers .........-...--- 6 05'1't. 14 Aas : 

Coarse spinners................ 266 12 904 shee. Calendermen: 

EER a ena inapcuns|cumess|ncnase 1 87 TAODOLG Cr enictin cen en a * 4 84 | 5 69 |..... . 
Shifters, (half-timers)-.......... 68 16 72 Calenderera.).2. $24.1 2S 4) 84:15 Sb ose aes 
SET Gh aie> euanWtoda'sessccce- 218/315 | 278 Measurers, tiers, &c....-.- 4 36.| 5 57 }.....- 
mOp-wWinders ................... Sra AOD Re WMashantae sh oo lemane ele teaee 6 53 
mew arp-winders ................. eB ie a EE I Oe Pa a Le Bn Pes 6 29 
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Statement showing the rates of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in the consular 
district of Dundee during the year 1874, . 


MECHANICAL LABOR. 










Wages per 
week. 


Wages per 


Ahi Occupation. 


Occupation. 
















$576 to $6.24 || Plasterers . -o-secces eee en aeeeeeee 


IDIGCKSINIDDS Kiwneceeee ere ete te ees $8 16 to $8 64 
Bricklayers and masons...-.-...... 8.40 to 9 60 |} Shoemakers--. <2. eeeaee ee oeer 6 00 to 8 40 
Cabmet-makers..Sf20020.....5-.-- 6 00 to 7 20 |j Stone-cutters ..................-- 8 40 to 9 60 
WUATNOUUCKN ic pea prenscpe a retoaseccs 2 20 to, 7 68 |) Tailors si.20 cone sees ee eee 6 00 to 7 20 
COOPCTS.23 canoe cece neem en ess cens 6°48" to" 67 201) "Tane6rs) 22s 2 oc anes nate esac eens 5 28 to 6 00 
EMaTIOrs te eel teacc cet cokeasece’ 10 00 'to 12°00 || ‘Lin-smiths >: 2veseeeeecar seer eee 5 52 to 6 48 
Machinists cee aw cceeclaleep shee 6 00 to .7 00 || Wheelwrights ..2..........-....- 672 to 7 20 
EO Geiss sh esb seek nehaneraess 6 72 to 720 Hours of labor per week, 51. 





FARM AND OTHER LABOR. 


Wages per month. 
PIX POTION CE “cv os nceentdvedsdetec vk duos se bee Oe $12 40 to $15 00, with board. 
Farm-hands. . AIQIDEEY (Sees nco ener ess ceane smenk kaeewe anes en 11 20to 12 40, with board. 
Common laborers at other than farm-work ......-......------+--+-+--- 23 84 without board. 
NOIS BELVANUS wince ceatme tps ven beascveteunwccucce roa eh ee aneeene 4 20 to $10 00, with board. 





Mr. P. Fleming, of Dundee, emigration agent, when in Washington, 
furnished the following rates of wages, per week of fifty-one hours, 
‘obtained in that town in 1872: 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
MIBCHARICN sn. Jcbece. ces $6 05 per week. Overseer. .....sce0ess2: $6 05 to $7 26 per week. 
IMIGIGGTAE fe 26 et. feud ols 6 78 to $7 26 per week. || Joiners ..............-- 5 81 to 6 05 per week. 
Ee A Se ay ee 290 to 3 38 per week. |] Plasterers .....-..-.-.- 6 17 per week. 
SMDNOTS co y-b ates svsecse 218to 2 42 per week. || Masons... ...........- 14 per hour. 

General hands, (female).} 1 94 to 218 per week. || Painters...........-.-- 12 per hour. 





LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


Population in 1871, 44,980. 

This is the sea- -port of Edinburgh, from which it is only about a mile 
and a half distant. The water of Leith, at its confluence with the Frith 
of Forth, divides the town into two parts, called, respectively, North — 
and South Leith. The principal buildings are the exchange, the custom- 
house, thetown-house, the church of South Leith, and. the forts—a mil- 
itary station for a small body of artiliery. 

The chief manufactures of Leith are ropes, sail-cloth, locomotive: 
engines and machinery, glass, soap, ale, refined sugar, and oil-seed 
cakes. Iron and timber ship-building is also carried on to a considera- 
ble extent. 

RATES OF WAGES IN 1872. 


The following statements, showing the rates of wages paid in 1872 
for mechanical and agricultural labor in the Leith consular district, — 
AAietae includes the city of Edinburgh, were furnished by Mr. Consul 

obeson: 








| 
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MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Statement showing the rates of wages paid to mechanics in Leith, Scotland, in October, 1872. 

















m - 
E g 
Classes of operatives. oe is Remarks. 
ah “4 
5 & © 
& Ee 

I. Masons ...... Pee Aeeaaades acwse = 5% 51 Wages of masons are greatly reduced by 
what is called ‘broken time,” arising 
from unfavorable weather, and the av- 
erage weekly earnings of this class of 
tradesmen throughout the year may be 
stated at $6.05. 

TE ee aioe vanes canes ope 52425 51 Average wages, 13 cents per hour. Work- 

‘ ing-time: 9 hours for 5 days and 6 hours 
on Saturdays. Overtime paid at the 
rate of 10d. (20 cents) per hour. Teams 
one week’s Wes This class of me- 
chanics is not so liable to loss from 
broken time as masons. 

UE ETIOTI Sn naw ccdecnas<jcencadevecce 51 No broken time. 

IV. Blacksmiths .........--..---------- 51 oO. 

V. Plasterers ....-..-----+--re-eeeeee-- 51 Wages of plasterers, like those of masons, 
are greatly reduced during the year by 
broken time, arising from unfavorable 
weather, and the average weekly earn- 

¢ ‘ ings of this class may be stated at $6.29. 

We TADSMUILAS «22 ccc ccc en cwcneececcees 51 No broken time. 

These wages obtain all the year round. 
The hours during which these classes 
VII. Bootmakers: work throughout the year are as fole 
ClOseTrs . .. 22s cnncne sneccccneccerne- 57 lows: Feb. 15 to Nov. 9, 9 hours for 5 
Makers of gentlemen’s boots ...-.--- 60 days and Saturdays 6 hours; Nov. 9 to 
Makers of ladies’ boots ....-..--.--- 60 27, 8 hours for 5 days and Saturdays 5 
JODDETS .....- cnn ne ee eneeereeeene- 60 hours ; Nov. 27 to Jan. 11, 74 hours for 
5 days and Saturdays 4 hours; Jan. 11 
to Feb. 15, 8 hours for 5 days and Sat- 

; , | urdays 5 hours. 

VIII. Linen-manufacturing operatives: ; 

Skilled workmen ........--..-..---- 51 | $0 84to1 21 | According to ability. This class has no 
é per day. broken time. 
Mechanics, tenters, &c............- 51 | $0 84 to$l 21 Do. 
er day. 
Young women and girls............ 51 | 2 42, $39, Do. 
and $3 87. saaradalre : a bahag 
i]lwri ; Extra time is paid for according to cir- 

Ix. fee micany poe pene ahts Sees ee | 72 cumstances: usually “time and a quar- 

Second-class ‘hands....-.-- eres 51 6 77 ter” and 1d. (2 cents) per hour as an 
Third-class hands ory 6 0 allowance over and above. These op- 

Siena anaes eratives are not liable to broken time. 

X. Painters: 

Journeymen house-painters .....--.]...... 6 67 |) 72 cents extra per week allowed to each 
Grain-men and ornamental painters.|...... 15 cts., 36 cts., man working 14 miles or upward from 
and 48 cts. the center of the town ; also railway- 

per honr. * fares to and from work when necessary. 

Boys ...--- a ES eee $0 73 | Boys get 3s. first year, and wageisraised, 
according to ability, to $2.42 and $2.90 

. per week during apprenticeship of 6 yrs. 

xi. ° Sinead and binders in Edinburgh: 

US pe 54 |$6 89 to 7 26 , 
Letter-press-machine men.......... 54 | 6 78 to 7 26 eee sone bi hadi pelt tects pests otk: 
Letter-press boys. ..........++..-.-- 54 | 1 21 to 1 45 of one of the largest printing and pub- 
Letter-press girls......-.-..-+.----- 54 |145to 290 lishing establishments in Scotland. 
Lithographic-machine men ......... 54 16 90to 7 74 Working-time, 94 hours for 5 days and 
Sei hiniers.........--+--.......... 54 17 26to 8 47 64 hours on Saturdays. These opera- 
Girls 54 |194to 290 tives have no broken time, and the 
MG Acrs -.0..---0,00.50--| 54 | 3 45to 3 15.||, , Wormmne hours specified obiain all sie 
I oki icc ceccsees 54 60to 121 |) ear round. 

The following are the rates of wages 

Tee in the office of the Daily 

cotsmanf : 

Regular day-hands...| 52} 7 86 | These day-hands work usually 8 kours 
extra time during the week, for which 
oom polar at be rate of 1s. per mite 

i enco their weekly wages amoun 
Pemapocitors 40s. 6d. No broken time. 
Regular night-hands.| 48 9 68 


[Gacnat day-hands ....| 524 


7 26 to10 40 | According to ability. 
Casual night-hands ..| 48 | 8 4 


7 to13 31 | According to ability; bours, 8 p. m. to 4 
a.m.; + of an hour off. 


* According to ability. +The principal Edinburgh paper, if not the most influential paper in Scotland. 
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Statement showing the rates of wages paid to mechanics in Leith, §c.—Continued. 











a3 S 
Classes of operatives. a E b Remarks. 
28 fe 
5 a o 
E E 
Rates of wages paid in the office of 
the Daily Scotsman.—Continued. 
NGUHINISta yy caters teres snaeete ess ss 524 $9 68 
Machinists, feeders, (boys, 16 to 24 | 524 [$3 87 to 4 36 
ears.) 
In the establishment of the Edin- |......|..........---- _Day-compositors are paid at the rate of 6d 
burgh Courant. and 64d., and night-compositors 74d. and 
‘ 8d., per 1,000 types, according to size. 
INTUCES des ccavsecstaavenesndabieane 51 4 84 | This obtains all the year round. 
PE MMUBDOLOLA | 1... canes sive nesneamens 51 4 88 | Masons’ laborers average weekly wages. 


throughout the year may be stated at 
$3.84. Day-laborers in country and 
' Jand-ward districtsare paidat the rates 
of 72 cents and 84 cents per day, but. 
taking into consideration the broken 
time to which they are exposed, the av- 
erage weekly earnings of that class. 
do not exceed the sums of $3.84 or. 
$4.08. Some classes of laborers have F 
little or no broken time, but it is esti- 
mated that the average weekly earn- 
ings of a laborer in Scotland may be 
stated at from $3.36 to $4.32 per week. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN SCOTLAND. 


Table showing the earnings of agricultural laborers in Scotland. 






















*Annual earnings. ir) a 
fe ee be 
Class. : 2 % 
n . ‘e O: Brey 
money In gains. Total. ol 
... Sa ids poy st y econ Ay 
Farm-stewards .. .--- $101 64 | 34 loads oatmeal, at 40s., £6 10s. ; 12 bushels barley, 
at 4s., £2 8s.; 1,600 yards ground for planting po- 
tatoes, £4; cow kept, £7; house and garden, £3; 
coals,, £2; harvest meat, £1 ......-.0seecenamened $226.99 |. .85. a0 
Farm-hbinds.......--. G2; 28a tees. ~ «1 €O.-, ain'n ono a meen macnn d dese es 9 =u een Ot. Gk Av eto ; 
Karm-shepherds .....| 116 88 |.......... Os ccc cnnccscheacseacn sn’ s acm enitnnnnn 7a aS 
Foresters : 
OV AUSPERS 25's bi iia | ab se ete nk hs Sect ob ce usaccccceccccanenscpacuil'e ne tan mintnnnatnnnn—————n $5 08 
Ordinary hands)... ducecee seer pte ane boss ou sasdecpevcende get aetna home naniseaaee 3630 


* These are the wages, &c., actually paid to the farm-servants on a farm about 25 miles distant from 
the city of Edinburgh, and may be stated as a fair average of the annual earnings of farm-servants in 
the southeastern part of Scotland. Besides these wages, farm-servants (binds) usually keep one or two 
pigs, and are provided by their masters with the necessary straw for “bedding” free of charge. It is 
of Beppe ence to observe that the farm-servant has no broken time from sickness or inclemency of 
weather, &c. 4 


There is aclass of agricultural laborers known as “ bendagers,” a 
class of farm-servants almost peculiar to Scotland. These are females, — 
young women who work at field labor. For the summer half-year their 
money-wages is from £8 to £10, according to experience and ability; 
and for the winter half-year £6 to £8; that is, in the former case, $38.72 
to $48.40, and in the latter, $29.04 to $38.72. In addition to this wage 
they have bed, and board, and washing. On some farms it is imperative 
on the hind to provide a bendager for field-labor, and he hires one ac- 
cordingly. The bendager lodges in the hind’s house and shares the fam- 
ily living. Jor her services on the farm the farmer pays the hind at the — 
rate of 30.2 cents a day for nine months of the year, and 24,2 cents — 
per day for three months, with an allowance of $4.84 for harvest-food, 
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and $2.42 per week for four weeks during harvest operations, in lieu of 

. the ordinary rate of 30 cents per day. This system of bendage is a fruit- 
ful source of complaint among the hinds, whose circumstances are, in 
these days of dear provisions, greatly stinted by being thus, as it were, 
each compelled to maintain a female worker tor the farmer. In many 
districts the bendage system has been dispensed with altogether, and 
itis gradually becoming a thing of the past. It is evident that the 
condition of the bendager, so far as regards remuneration, is much 
better relatively than that of her master, the hind. 


IRELAND. 


Ireland has of late years been regardedas an agricultural country, 
and while it is possessed of cheap labor and other facilities for carrying 
on manufacturing with success, has not, for various reasons, kept pace 
with the countries across the Channel, especially since the introduction 
of machinery. The manufacture of linens, which has its seat at Belfast, 
and of Irish poplins, which are produced in Dublin, are industries widely 
known and highly celebrated. To a limited degree cotton, wool, and 
worsted fabrics are produced; as is alsolacein Limerick. Great progress 
has been made within the last few years inthe manufacture of embroidered 
muslin, which employs about 300,000 persons, principally females. The 
annual value of the manufactured troods amounts to £1,400,000. Indeed, 
at the present time the established branches of production and com- 
merce are taking a wide sweep. A better system of agriculture has, 
within a brief period, been introduced, and with it a larger demand, and 
consequently a better remuneration for labor. The immense emigra- 
tion, chiefly to the United States, as appears from a statement on page 
241, has not only served to improve the material condition of the emi- 
grants, and reacted on Ireland by the increased wealth and position of 
those who have sought fortune in other lands, but by reducing the ex- 
cess of population, has largely advanced the rates of wages of those who 
remain at home. 


WAGES OF IRISH FARM LABORERS. 
The following information in regard to the wages of farm laborers in 


Ireland appears in the journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
March, 1870, and is computed in United States gold: 





Per day. _Perweek. Per year. 
Counties. (tn aio NE SERS he 2 ERE pes E re Bi 
ai : 
With board.| Without | with boara.| Withont | with board, 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford -.|$0 24 to $0 61 $0 97 |$0 73 to $1 46 ($1 70 to $2 43 |$38 93 to $48 67 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Lon- 

TEE rc oe lis na nwa’ pame'es ous nddadenens fe as Rl | ho ee Stee 24 33 to 48 67. 
Dublin, Wicklow, Kildare . = LPR, 2 font ed neg mee ed AAA TEE TE tt OR ees ; 
Meath, ‘Queens, Seated Sis) 8G418..h0n. 2: 97 1 ROP .23 Be es ee 
Louth, Cavan, Down ....-....- 17 to yr $0 24to 49 1 46 a sen nin eae ideale 
Kings, Longford, Roscommon)...........--- 24to 37 1 56 1 92 38 93 
Westmont... ..-.......----. BR fig: POs eyes Py odie eh reed es deep iche faut te ee 
Donegal, ae ape Apa Enis OE 1105. Ore gbee wine Un damatrs ate 48 67 to 73 00 
Clare, Galway, Kerry, Limer- 

Oe ee 7 £07 50 40) on aay oeetatae Clk decked. dance's cl atyiaiail aie 
EE te ne wccue|scrscsuacensse 33 to 47 196 243 | 58 37 to 68 10 

_ Carlow, Cork, Tipperary..... 37to  50* 35 122 1 83 50 18 

Leitrim, ) Mayo, RBTIMNOR & 14 00 U0) OU Titans tease aalsteradtaseene. 146 | 38 93 to 48 67 
JNgns) ord er ee OM: 2EPTE Oa eeeet ted TODS sas Sat 

Sligo Sierine eee. EE RnR nd TOTS eh walt el } 85 93°to 40°67 





* Harvest-wages. 
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Statement showing the rates of wages paid for mechanical and other labor in Ireland in the 





year 1873. 
Occupation. Waterford. Cork. Londonderry. 
MECHANICS. 
Blacksmiths............ $8 40 per week........-- $5 84 per week.......... $0 84 to $1 32 per day. 
Bricklayers, masons .-..| 6 72 per week.......... 6 33 per week.........- 84 to 1 32 per day. 
Cabinet-makers .....-.. AO DAL WOOK tosse cc bon|eccn~ +k Ween shi onkinee anne 96 to 1 04 per day. 
Carpenters ..........-.. 6 24 per week.......... 5 84 per week.......... 72 to 1 32 per day. 
OGopers Loe kvewsee tes a 5 76 per week......-... 1. 46 per day ...scbewas- 72 to 1 08 per day. 
Machinists 202200022... 7 50 to $9 60 per week..| 7 30 per week........-- 1 20 to 1 80 per day. 
Pe RINLera see ence i ese ou 6 00 per week.......... 5 84 per week.......... 1 08to 1 56 per day. 
PIRSUBNOFRS Ua eae sen esc. 6 72 per week .......... 6 33 per week.......... 96'to 1 44 per day. 
Shoemakers .........-.. 6 00 per week .........-| 1 46 per day ........... 5 76 to 6 24 per week. 
Stone-cutters.........-. 6 72 to $7 20 per week..| 1 46 per day .......-.-- 9€ to 1 44 per day. 
EBAROEN Settee wie ccale we 6 00 per week .......... 6 09 to $7 30 per week -| 5 88to 6 36 per week. 
BETIMAOES Meee oo tes ticle bal llne wae eee octets cee eo Silccde cette emilee Lhe 4 32to 5 76 per week. 
MUSIIGRS oases seen -s «- 7 20 Der WeOK...0.0. 0.001 ecco ek Gen eee ee 3 60 to 4 80 per week 
Wheelwrights.......-.. 6 24 to $6 72 per week..| 8 52 per week.......... 4 32to 5 76 per week. 
FARM LABORERS, 
Experienced hands : 
amauminer .'2052 3 Ne PELOAYscesesecas se 3 41 per week .......... 36 to 40 per day. 
in winter :...2..5.. OO PCr MBY vivnns asin ap 2 43 per week.......... 36 to 40 per day. 
Ordinary hands: 
28 SUUINSE Sk 2. k OO per days... lice 2 92 per week.........¢ 32to 36 per day. 
An winter!...54+ss<% 48 per day............ 1 95 per week....-..... 32 to 36 per day. 
Common laborers, at be 
other than farm work. 48 per Gay i tvcteoiancat | Cietenecnee ee eee ete eee 36to 72 per day. 
Female servants........ 60.00 per aANDUM:....25.5| 504.00 - se see 40 00 to 60 00 perannum. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
PSOMMMIOCN ee. cos decee eke 12 40 to'$15 per month: ..) 2c bbeccccuuceuenace eae pine p an uM anaE ieee kanal 
Laborers or unskilled 
MVOIMCMEN, AGttsrcesccclestacdsccescce™ Seectaccnes 2 92 per Week (io cecccioceetcncecbencee es coent eee 
Apprentices or boys, 1874] ...........2--eeceeceeeeee 1 46 per week succes saeebere sebecanose te acne 
’ Foremen or overseers, 
SEs a cescncee st liesansesscertocers heean tee 9 73 per woek....i) cL cc}sscaukbucadewee «000 seue Gam 








Mr. E. H. Derby, of Boston, who traveled in Ireland in 1872, gives 
the following memoranda in regard to wages at that time: 

Londonderry—servant girls, 13s. per month ; servant men, from £10 
to £14 per year; masons, 4s. per day. Girls in shirt factories earned an 
paar aee of 8s.; many at piecework earned from 6s. 4d. to £1 per week 
each. 

Housemaids in Dublin get £10 per year. A washerwoman earns 1s. 
6d. per day. Wages of farm laborers, with board, 10s. to 12s. per week. 
Extra help 2s. to 3s. each per day. 


BELFAST. 


Population.in 1871, 174,413. 

Belfast is the chief manufacturing and commercial town and the great 
depot of the linen trade of the north of Ireland. It is the center of the 
Irish linen manufacture,* to the cultivation of which it is mainly in- 
debted for its prosperty. There are also flour-mills and saw-mills, 
founderies, tanneries, breweries, and distilleries, a felt manufactory 
and vitriol-works, and being a maritime town it has extensive ship and 
rope yards. It presents an appearance of bustling activity not to be 
found elsewhere in Ireland. 

* Linen was woven in Ireland as early as the eleventh century, but the first mention 


of Irish linen on record occurs in the thirteenth century, it being stated that in 1272 
it was used in Winchester. 





{ 
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IRON-SHIP-BUILDING AND ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Tron-ship-building is extensively carried on by Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff, the builders of the well-known steamships of the White Star Line. 
Facilities for this branch of industry, equal to those on the Clyde, are 
possessed at Belfast; indeed, the rates of wages are said to be somewhat 
lower. The following rates paid by the firm above mentioned and kindly 
furnished for this report, being given by the day, and not in such detail 
as the statements made by the firm of Messrs. J. Elder & Co., of Glas- 
gow, are, therefore, not so valuable for purposes of comparison. 


Average wages per day (computed in United States gold) paid by Messrs. Harland § Wolff to 
hands employed in their iron-ship-building and engineering works in October, 1874. 








Oécupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Platers, riveters, and calkers ......... 5 See RIG POTS. sags wees etek te eomedad codices $1 09 
PAs Sate aiviedicapin«<sa'scciemisee 0's OSs OS MICHA: 520 wasen tae tee sese ees Pence 1 06 
CaP eee tale oain a awicwxinanc cies = 1529: |; Hammermen 22255 2045 2205 o 525. entrates 58 
Seine taaud= crac cvecser sence 1 10 || Fitters and pattern-makers............ 115 
I Ceadieeeawcpead ads edecssnas: PARE HO LMMOTOLES sadasvtese cece ss es at tun seatabe 62 
EE reais de tens ta teckenss sees 98 
DUBLIN. 


Population in 1871, 267,717. 

Dublin City, the capital of Ireland, claims a high antiquity. In the 
early part of the ninth century it was taken by the Danes, and in 
1169 by the English under Strongbon. The manufactures are limited 
to Irish poplins, stockings, cotton, and a few other fabrics. Iron cast- 
ing, cabinet making, and manufactures of the minor articles of jewelry 
and apparel are thriving, but afford employment to but a small part of 
the population. The well-known Dublin porter is an important item in 
the trade of the city, the exports in 1871 reaching 281,301 hogsheads. 

Mr. Wilson King, United States consul at Dublin, under date of 
November 24, 1873, writes as follows : 

In all, or nearly all, branches of labor wages are greatly higher than they formerly 
were, and I do not think that the cost of living has advanced proportionately. Bread 


is slightly dearer, but meat, sugar, and tea, and even oatmeal, can be had for nearly the 
same as before the advance im wages. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALRES. 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND: AMERICA. 


Rates of agricultural wages and amount of weekly earnings for men, women, and children, i 
each county of England and Wales, in the quarters ended Michaelmas and Christmas, 1869, 
and Lady Day and Midsummer, 1870. 


[Compiled from parliamentary papers, No. 371, of session 1870, and No. 181, of session 1871.] 











Men. 





Women. 





Children under 





16, 
Districts and Ao 
counties. Quarters ended— Weekly wages | Weekly earn-| Weekly wages | Weekly wages 
withoutlodg-| ings by task-| withoutlodg- without lodg- 
ing and food.| work. ing and food.| ing and food. 
SOUTHEASTERN. 
Surrey....\......- Michaelmas, 1869*. $3 38 | $3 63 to $484 | $1 21 to $1 45 | $0 96 to $1 02 
Christmas, 1869 . .- 3 14 3 63 121 to 1 45 62 to 1 08 
Lady Day, 1870....| $3 14 to 3 38.|.....-.-----.--- 133 to 1 45 108 to 1 21 
BOONE Poin aca! Michaelmas, 1869*.| 338 to 363] 435 to 605| 145 to 217 72 to 1 19 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 314 to 3 63 3 63 to 4 35 1 45 72 to 193 
Lady Day, 1870....| 3 14,t0 363} 338 to 4 11 | 1.45-to..1.61 72 to. 1 21 
Midsummer, 1870 - 3 38 411 1 45 96 to. 1 21 
DUSSOX a4 meecne n= Michrelmas, 1869*.| 2 66 to 3 261) 363 to 4 84 1 45 48. to. 1 49 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 266 to 2 90f| 314 to 3 63 1 21 72 to. 1 08 
Lady Day, 1870....| 266 to 3 14t} 302 to 435] 1 21 to 1 45 72.to. 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 266 to 290| 314 to 363] 12ito 1 4 21to. 96 
Southampton ....| Michaelmas, 1869* 266 | 435 to 4 84 1 21 96 to 1 2h 
Christmas, 1869 ... 266) 2-90 to 3°26 72 to 96 1 2% 
Lady Day, 1870....| 2 42to 266{| 2.90 to 3 63 72 to 121 84 to 133 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 42 to 290] 290 to 3 63 96 to 1 21 72 to 1 2b 
Berkshire....-.-... Michaclmas, 1869*.| 266 to 314] 363 to 484] 121 to 1 45 121 to 1 69 
Christmas, 1869...| 193 to 242| 242to 314 96 to 1 08 84 to 1 69 
Lady Day, 1870. --. 242) 266.to 3 14 96. to 1 08 84 to 96 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 217 to 242] 290 to 3 63 96 to 1 21 84 to. 1 21 
SOUTH MIDLAND 
RPL Bcorc ae sola Michaelmas, 1869*.| 2 72 to 4 34 5 47 1 08 86 to. 2 69 
‘ Christmas,.1869 ...| 2 54.to0. 3 14 3 26 1.08 96 
Lady Day, 1870....| 260 to 314 3 26 96 96 to 108 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 78 to. 3 14 3 63 96, 96 
North’mptonshire| Michaelmas, 1869*.| 290 to 314] 3 63 to 6 05 96.to 1 45 84 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 2.42 to 326].3 38 to 411 72:to- 1°45 43 to- 1 08 
Lady Day, 1870:...| 266 to 290} 3.3% to 3 63 96 to 1.45 84 to .1 08 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 66.t0. 290] 314 to 5 08. 96 to 1 45 60 to 84 
Huntingdon ..... Michaelmas, 1869*: 3 87 4.35. 1 45 1 45. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 2 66 3 38 121 12 to 96 
Lady Day, 1870... 2 66 2 90 1 21 72 to 121 
Midsummer, 1870 . 2.42 2 90. 1 21 96. 
Bodfordshire..... Michaelmas, 1869*.} 2 66 to 363 | 363 to 532] 121 to 1 45 60 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 2 42 to 338 | 2 66:to..2°90.|..2.-.....-.... 60 to 1 21 
Lady Day, 1870....| 242 to 338] 2 66 to, 2 90.|..-.-...-..----- 60 to. 1 21 
' Midsammer,1870*.|. 2:42.10; 3.38_)..----.--seqs ae 1 21 to 1 45 60 to 1 45 
Cambridge....... Michaelmas, 1869*.) 2 42 to 290| 363 to 3 87 72 to 121 48 to 84 
EASTERN. 
MAR octave icles ae Michaelmas, 1869*.| 2 42 to 3 637) 290 to 7 26 84 to 1 21 48 to 1 45 
Christmas 1869*..7|(72 42" to 13/021 <2 cep eeenesen 84 to 72 48 to 1 45 
Lady Day, 1870....| 2 42 to 2901 242to 3 87 84 to 1 45 48 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 42 to 2 907) 2 42 to 3 38 8&4 to 1 21 48 to 145 
TE Kc roe dda Michaelmas, 1869*.| 217 to 290) 3 38 to 7 26 96 to 1 08 48 to 1 69 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 2 42 to 2 90 2 90 96 to 1 08 48 to 96 
Lady Day, 1870....| 242 to 290} 290 to 3 38 96 48 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 42 to 2 90 |...-....--...-.. 96 48 to 1 45 
OS Michaelmas, 1869*.| 2 42 to. 314] 314 to 435 72 to 1 21 24 to 121° 9 
Christmas, 1869...| 217 to 314] 290 to 3 63 72 to 1.21 48 to 121 ~ 
Lady Day, 1870....) 242 to 314 2 90 96 to 1 08 48 to 1 21 
Midsummer, 1870*.] 242 to 314] 290 to 3 87 72 to 121 48 to 1 21 
SOUTHWHSTERN. 
Wilts....... -----} Michaelmas, 1869*.| 2 42 to 290] 3 87 to 435 96 to 1 45 48 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 229 to 266| 290 to 314 84 to 121 48 to 145 
Lady Day, 1870....| 229 to 266| 290 to 3 63 84 to 1 45 48 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870*.| 242 to 290] 314 to 3 38 84 to 1 21 ~ 48 to 145 
Dorset. .....----- Michnelmas, 1869*.| 217 to 2 421) 363 to 4 35 96 483 to 108° 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 205 to 217t 290 to 314 72 to 96 48 to 96 
Lady Day, 1870....| 205 to 290% 217 to 3 26 84 to 96 48 to 145 
Midsummer, 1870*.| 217 to 3 63t) 242to 4 35 72 to 1 45 72 to 169 


® With beer at hay-time and harvest. t Usually with beer at harvest-time. ... { With food. 
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Rates of agricultural wages and amount of weeekly earnings, §c.—Continued. 


Districts and 
counties. 


Devonshire 


Cornwall 


Somerset 


‘WEST MIDLAND. 


Gloucestershire. . 


Herefordshire ... 


* Shropshire....... 


Staffoerd.......-.-- 
Worcestershire .. 


Warwickshire... 


NORTH MIDLAND. 


Leicestershire . .. 


Nottinghamshire. 


Derbyshire 


NORTHWESTERN. 
Cheshire......... 


Lancashire ...... 


- * With beer at hay-time and harvest. 


Quarters ended— 


Michaelmas, 1869t. 
Christmas, 1869t .. 
Lady Day, 1870t... 


Midsummer, 1¢70?. 


Michaelinas, 1869. 
Christmas, 1869 . .. 
Lady Day, 1870... 
Midsammer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869+. 
Christmas, 1869¢ .. 
Lady Day, 1870}... 
Midsummer, 1870+. 


Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869¢ .. 
Lady Day, 1870¢ .. 
Midsummer, 1870t. 
Michaelmas, 1869y. 
Christmas, 1869t . - 
Lady Day, 1870+... 
Midsummer, 1870. 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869* .. 
Lady Day, 1870*... 


Midsummer, 1870*, 


Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1469* .. 
Lady Day, 1870*. .. 


Midsummer, 1870*. 


Michaelmas, 1869t. 
Christmas, 1869t .. 
Lady Day, 1870f... 
Midsummer, 1870¢. 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 


Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869.. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 


Michaelmas, 1869f. 
Christmas, 1869} .. 
Lady Day, 1870f... 
Midsummer, 1870}. 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children under 
1 





Weekly wages | Weekly earn-| Weekly wages | Weekly wages 
without lodg- 
ing and food. 


$1 93 ‘to $2 901 


21% to 
2 05 to 
2 17 to 


9 Wr 
He be He 
www 
+ 
o 


Be nob 
PA2D FW 


et 
° 


2 to 


WNW NW NWN NWN wWWW 
ie) 
Ca 
=} 


OP Re RH 
ew +2 
ae 
oo 


6 to 


WNW WN ww ww 
eee os 
AR ANWWNWAH 


3 26 to 
3 26 to 


2 90 to 
2 90 to 
2 90 to 
2 90 to 


290 to 
2 90 to 
2 90 to 
2 90 to 
2 90 to 


3 63 to 


2 Got 
907 
907 
G6 
66 
66 
66 
90 
54 
66 
42 


Sa] 


WWW MW NWNMNWWd 


WWWWDWDWWWWWWWWWe 
Dime ODOOH OM HH eee 
WahRAOORVIRARAR A 


Coco to coco te te to Wt 
BWAAWNWnNann 
DDWWOAAMIWAW 


ings by task- 


work. 


2 54 to 
2 42 to 
2 42 to 


sseanecaee 


os 


17 to $3 63 


3 63 
3 63 
3 38 
3 63} 
3 38 
63 


rs 


to WW OOOO 
ROOD 
OF OP 


cc 


WWWwWD PRD OOOT 
DAOADDAAS 
FOOD SW WO 


OF 09 me 00 0 OO 
a= 00 MMO 
CO be Be od oF od Or ad 


een nee 


without lodg- 
ing and food. 


$96 to $ 


96 to 
96 to 
96 to 


96 to 
1 21 to 


1 21 to 
96 to 
96 to 
96 to 
96 to 
96 to 
96 to 
96 to 


84 to 
84 to 


1 45 to 
1 45 to 
1 45 to 
1 45 to 
1 81 to 
1 45 to 
1 81 to 
1 81 to 


t Usually with beer at harvest-time. 
|| With food and cider at harvest-time, and a cottage, &c. 


1 08 
1 08 


ee ee 
o 
@ 


rsd fk fk feed ped fk fea fad ek feed fad ek et fed ad ped fed et 


EPoOrFHS=@mOmDmnr 


WNW NW WwWwwrw 


on 


withoutlodg- 
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$36 to $1 21 
72 to 121 
48 to 1 21 
72 to 121 

1 08 
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eee ree se es 


eee ee ee ee) 


1 45 to 
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Rates of agricultural wages and amount of weekly earnings, §e.—Continued. 





Districts and 
counties. 


YORKSHIRE. 


West Riding 


North Riding .... 


NORTHERN. 


Durham ...... 


A 


Northumberland. 


%. 


Cumberland 


Westmoreland... 


WELSH. 


Monmouth 


WALES. 
Unions. 
Merthyr Tydfil -. 


Bridgend 


Cowbridge. 
ge" y 


Lianelly ...... 


Llandils-fawr .... 
Carmarthen 


Haverfordwist... 


; via 


Cardigan ..... 


Quarters ended— 





Michaelmas, 1869t. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas 1869... 
Lady Day. 1870.... 
Midsummer, 13870 . 


Michaelmas, 1869§ . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870. 
Michaelmas, 1869.. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869§. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 


Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 


Michaelmas, 1869 t 
Christmas, 1869 -.. 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869t- 
Christmas, 1869 ..-. 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 - 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869§. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
; Midsummer, 1870§ . 


* With beer at hay-time and harvest. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children under 
16. 





Weekly wages | Weekly earn- | Weekly wages | Weekly wages 
without lodg- 


without lodg- 
ing and food. 


$3 38 to $5 80 
3 26 to 3 99 
3°20).40 44) LT 
3 63 to 4 35 
3 63 te 4 78 
290 to 3 87 
290 to 3 63 
3 63 to 4 35 
3 63 to 4 3ht 
3 63 to 3 8it 
3 63 to 4 11{ 
3 63 to 4 11t 
3 63 to 5 80 
3 38 to 3 87 
3 63 to 4 35 
3 63 to 3 87 

3 63 
242 to 3 63 
3 63 
3 63 to 4 35 
3 50 to 4 35 
3 63 to 3 87 
3 38 to 4 11 
399 to 4 35 
242 to 3 63] 
242to 3 63 
266 to 4 00|| 
2 66 to 3 63)| 
302 to 4 35 
290 to 411 
3 63 
3 63 
3 14 to 3 63 
314 to 3 63 
314 to 3 63 
314 to 3 63 
2 90* 
2 90 
2 90 
2 90 
314 to 3/63 
3 ,14:to 3 63 
3 26 
3 26 
242 to 290 
242 to 2 90 
242to 3 38 
290 to 3 38 
2 90 
VW iy 
pes yg 
Pe eg 
242 to 2 90 
1 21 to 1 45 
1 21 to 1 45+ 
121 to 1 45t 
2.17 
193 to 217 
193 to 217 
217 to 2 66 


t Usually with beer at haryest-time. 


t With food. 


ings by task- 
work. 
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without lodg- 


ing and food. 


$1 45 to $3 38 
1 45 to 
1 45 to 


1 21 to 


1 21 to 
96 to 
96 to 
96 to 
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|| With food and cider at harvest-time, and a cottage, &c. 
§ Usually with food and beer at harvest-time. 


ing and 
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$1 Ga to $3 38 


6 to 
72 to 
96 to 
72 to 


60 to 
84 to 


1 93 
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Rates of agricultural wages and omount of weekly earnings, §c.—Continued. 





Children under 


le 


Women. 





Districts and 
Quarters ended— Weekly wages | Weekly earn-| Weekly wages | Weekly wages 








counties. 

without lode. ings by task-| withoutlodg-| without lodg- 

ing and foo work, ing and food. ing and food. 
Crickhowell ..... Michaelmas, 1869* . $2 90 $3 63 $1 45 @1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ... 2 90 3 63 1 2i 96 
Lady Day, 1870.... TE penaenalyelie Os ot als 1 21 96 
Midsummer, 1870 .| $2 90 to 3 14 |....-..........- Pi 2E.t0) 145 Ue oe 
Knighton ..... ...| Michaelmas, 1869 . Or Se class 1 21 46 
Christmas, 1869 ... 2 17* 2 42 96 50- 
Lady Day, 1870... bing he alee Pia 1 21 1 21 
Midsummer, 1870 . 55] le pce arial Tot 1 QL 
RIDGWAY cdccnec=c Michaelmas, 1869 . OP DO OSt ees eret aces. 1 45 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ... SOSH ts cee weet weenie. 1 45 72 
Lady Day, 1870. -.. MIST ae sue «bose neo 1 45 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 . Belt, 3 63. 1 45 |. 724 

* With food and cider at harvest-time, and a cottage, &c. t With food. 
Weekly earnings of women and children at task-work. 
WOMEN. 
Quarter ended— 
Counties. 

Michaelmas. Christmas. Lady Day. Midsummer, 
Ree tet sl aebinekgase-sccct:(saseandencscee $2 17 tt 45 to $217 | $1 93 to $217 
LES ea ee poe ssh. $2 00) 23, POEL LOU TES SITE CU ce ve 
Southampton ......... 5. oe, Se $1 93 to 2 42 96 96: |e coch ate eheedtey=< 
Berkshire..... 4 See “AGERE Renee 1 45 to 1 69 1 45 1 45 96 to 1 45 
Northampton ...... Ee Wpeeasedsscwecss pI ES Bee eases tee Bae U8 LOSS « seated ees 
MOriOlk. .. veasce ee da iteice ba wc’ > << MAU Mp cee ws de ictan aaa aan. nie. on sis arata eys ic wiecaie aia einer 
OO A OR a ea ea a THOS UO Moeaen sehen octet eer ere u nc se aces ce [h choc cei ee 
es ipiieds ook e<.2s0 OG 10 3145) boa Bs ais oth eniah Sh Sine ae omeees 108 to 2 90 
go Ld wdc entecccs|ccccncencecebac 96 to 1 21 
CRS etc. sss wos -|--a2-05 +s ce — <=] ><cnnspemuaeeser|as-acecsciccsncns 1 45 
IPRISESIMT OCS cc cccuac scp ccesecs 205! TOF QL TF | 4 SOSA eat we rela euceere cuits Ae ORR os 
Herefordshire ..........-..-..------. PASO S717 | see eee Ly Qh gts ee eS os 
0 ee nS 1 45 OG COTE 25) iv ncaa ce ase . 1 81 
aoe es ees aruacecns NTA Da ls ocidalad se elaicia wines cas maseeer cette 1 45 
PDPCOBLOTBIITD sencecsn--ccccnnnse-s- 72 to 2.90'| I 21.to 193 96 to 1 93 LiL. tor 1.9 
ee os ois cone cc |wencneccnceusces|cceccesssanccess EE SLL Deere ocerreae 
Leicestershire ........... EE Bee Pee eee One SO ie Peer eh ISA D AS El ea eek ey 3 
AUODIT co oe va co>- oa oho ee D509 pi) cena bwteicn'a sin .« ales | s1nos <6 <ntnnais > te) febieen eee een F 
SURMROMORAIISDITR .. 0... cc cecccunennae Ramee lan scinatainte aie swag) esa sia a hte.w akala,crele 2°17 
» ag Riding, PPOREADITC): 00. -ccees Delt line cance cae eaesl staan Casettae aalcmasn alae cee 
Durham ..... Seeetaematdisiassensincs ss UTA lee ciscia since se s'san'[a'e as oleraipaie anne ae Lt ais biel ree ( 
TES iecduvenrcaccnsccsccacecs PSL eee apis s 4 stele LiGOIC JUSS se aeees 
te ha dawn wis «le cnacelh deseacscddanaind BOS) (ews sina Kak eubeds does eeumemee 
se a BrQL, |pkc s oo c a clemaite ceed dwecitamaielete ats 


— OO \w 0 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS. 








re ncn ccocnucwencces $1 45 to $2 OOS ake be cwaetwed spews Geeks See whl? aoe keene 
Southampton .....-.........--+----+- 1 OS; oeeteasents conn ealsPeunee debats4 a laaceaataueee te 
ee cc acs aancccccnscanne 21 1} te nl epee SE nA ae ere ae tT Ok 
nc oan nccucencevacnas TaD hoor geo eee SEUNG eee ee 
EERSTE PL 2 cot tas loos sae ceca talons oka ddau aust pak $t 08: une see eee 
Ne das J ain cccdwis niece ES) tagigds tod. 2b. ca 2h. Aaa Gas were e) ale See eee 
up orcas ceccecnsas DA tot Oh fans = coc anaberdl raaee bcos cs bea |acaee cuca caen ae 
cca nmncenensuesccccas BOE eo SS see Cg A es oe Sb ee ae ee oe 
ee ye eee ee cle em cin tattle o | wie ud Siu a Bisa cna wad eeaerciae ina Siarowaesae 72 to 96 
I ee EONAR Me Sipe bck op peels eee Od eget ee pee Be ROT AS eens ate ag ee oe 1 45 
NE a eC ER Beet fe ee hate Ben eee ape ee Ae ee 
Re tee ss Lan anesccacaee MSD ee eee ee eee Ca. | oe 
OSES RE TaAd CO [ere Pee Nab ST RU A A) ne Red 
SITE ANITE Se eee So bans ce cefeede solace wesae's eG Sea = ae Se ees 
a eee G5! oo eee eR Ae Ome NOE AEN 8b oo ne 
SEO NAMGHITG Jo. aon cc ccc cn cesapas gM Re oe eed a ee er ee 96 to 1 Qt 
Lancashire ..... 2 dos, lWnick oa mtkareieis ams anni So maiming le a eee 2 05 1 69. 
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A return, similar to the foregoing, was made to the House of Com- 
mons in July, 1873, giving the average rate of weekly earnings of agri- 
cultural laborers in England and Wales during the quarters ended 
Michaelmas and Christmas, 1872, so far as the same could be readily 
obtained. 

*“The following information, condensed from this return, exhibits a 
gratifying improvement in the earnings and the condition of farm-labor- 
ers over those of 1869~70 : 


“At Epsom the weekly wages to men were 14s. a week; and women, 6s.; children 
under sixteen years of age, 5s.; and the same stated as weekly earnings by task-work. 
In the eastern district the men earned 16s. by the week and 20s. by task-work. In 
Kent (at Faversham) the men earned 20s. as weekly wages and 26s. at task-work. 
Only those who sow and reap are engaged by task. Beer, ale, and cider are given in — 
some places; in others no refreshment. In one place in Wales the weekly wages to 
men was from 15s. to 22s., and with “task money” stated at 18s. 6d.; and at the same 
‘place breakfast was given, as well as other meals, with about four pints of beer a day. 
It is mentioned that the supply is afforded during the hay and corn harvests, and it is 
added, “They are not stinted in food.” At Northampton the weekly wages was 14s. 
Of course, the amount is different in the various counties. In Dorsetshire the wages 
to the men were from 9s. to 12s. per week. Shepherds, 20s. in the lambing season, 


On the (Queen’s) Osborne farms laborers formerly received but 14s. 
per week, from which was deducted 2s. for the rent of the cottage with 
which each is provided. A garden is attached to each cottage. A 
quantity of thin beer is given to each man. 


FARM-WAGES IN 1874. 


There has been an advance in the price of farm-labor and a reduction 
of the hours of labor since 1870. 

In an article on the condition of the working-classes of England, 
which appears on subsequent pages, Mr. Stanley James says: 


The average rates of farm-wages throughout England have since risen, and the hours 
of labor have been reduced. Inthe northern counties, 18s. a week isnow paid for farm- — 
labor; in the midland districts, 16s.; and in the southern districts, from 12s. to 14s. 
There are still parts of England, however, in which men are. paid less than the latter ~ 
sum. re 


From the London Times and other undoubted authorities the follow- 
ing information in regard to the prices of farm-labor in Great Britain is 
obtained : | 


In Aberdeenshire, a plowman receives from £28 ($135.52) to £30 ($145.20) per an- — 
num, with food and lodging. 
_In Mid Lothian, agricultural wages have doubled since 1840. 
~ In Northumberland, 21s. ($5.08) a week and 3s. (72 cents) extra in harvest, house 
and garden free, and 80 stone of potatoes within the year. 
In North Lancashire, 20s. ($4.84) and 21s. ($5.08) weekly to plowmen. 
Yorkshire, 20s. ($4.84) to 23s., ($5.56.) 

» Lincolnshire, 18s. ($4.35) per week, winter and summer. 

. Norfolk, 2s. 6d. (60 cents) per day, ordinary laborers. 

‘Agricultural laborers’ wages have risen from 50 to 100 per cent. all over the country 

within the last quarter of a century.—Times, April 17, 1874. 
New Market, (April, 1874.)\—Weekly wages paid by an employer under the Duke of 
Rutland, as follows : Laborer, 17s. 2d. to 18s. 9d., ($4.15 to $4.53 ;) horsekeeper, 18s. 6d. to 
20s. Bay ($4.47 to $4.94 ;) yardman, 21s. 4d., ($5.16,) including harvest-work and piece- 
work. 

* Thetford.—Wages paid upon the Knettishall farm to a man sixty-eight years old, 
who is the lowest paid among the able-bodied laborers employed. Forty-seven weeks 
at 14s., ($3.38) $158.86 ; piecework over day wages, £2 15s., 8d., ($13.47 ;) five weeks 
harvest wages, £8 19s., $43.31; making a total of $215.64.—Zimes June 8, 1874. 


Mr. Walter Williams, under date of October 25, 1874, writes: “ Farm 
laborers earn from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per day, according to eapacity, with 
perquisites.” ; 


en ‘y 
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FARM WAGES IN 1875. 


The following extracts, from the Chamber of Agriculture Journal, 
show the wages of farm laborers in different counties of England at the 
most recent dates, and indicate a marked advance on the rates of 1870: 


Berkshire, (Maidenhead,) January 28.—Lowest price for day-men, 13s. or 14s. per week 
Working hours per day, 94. 4 

Hampstead Norreys, January 29.—Wages, 12s. and upwards; 7 v’clock to 5.30, nex 
month to 6 o’clock. 

Essex, January 14.—Wages, from 13s. to 16s. per week by day. Hours, from 7 to 5. 

Suffolk, January 19.—Wages, 13s. and 14s. a week ; 84 hours a day. 

ve ampaheg real (Martoch,) January 21.—Wages 11s., and three gallons of cider per 
week. 

Buckinghamshire, February 17.—Wages, 14s. per week for ordinary laborers; carters 
and stockmen, 16s. for 94 hours’ work. 

Cardiganshire, February 19.—Laborers abundant, on account of the strike in the iron 
and coal works. Wages, where food is not given, average 10s. to 11s. 

Herefordshire, February 19.—General wages, 12s. per week, with cider ; wagoners and 
stockmen, from 2s. to 4s. per week more, with cider and harvest money extra. 

North Essex and South Suffolk, February 18.—Wages, day-work, 2s. per day from’6 a. 
m. to 6 p. m., two hours for meals. Contract work up to 2s. 6d. per day. 

Bucks, North, February 26.—Wages, 13s. to 16s. a week. 

Essex, February 25.—Wages, 14s. weekly, from 6.30 to 5 o’clock. 

Herefordshire, (near Madley,) February 25.—Wages vary from 12s. to 15s. per week ; 
except in the winter, they work from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Kent, February 25.—Wages, 16s. a week and upward. 

Leicestershire, (near Grantham, ) February 24.—Ordinary wages, 2s. 6d. a day ; noscarc- 
ity of men. Hours, from 6.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m.; in fact, the men leave home at 6 a. 
m., and reach home again at 6 p. m. 

Monmouthshire, (Llanarth,) February 25.—Wages, 12s. to 15s. per week, with perqui- 
sites. Hours, 104. 

Yorkshire, North Riding Dales, (Leatholme, Yarm,) February 23.—Wages of farm ser- 
vants, laborers, and mechanics are high, much out of proportion as compared with the 
price of wheat. 

Warwickshire.—W ages, 15s. per week. Hours, about from 7 till 5. 

Cheshire, (Tarporley,) March 3.—Wages mostly vary, according to locality, from 13s. to 
17s. per week, and laborers are scarce. Hours of labor from 7 in the morning until 6 
in the evening, with 30 minutes for breakfast, and 1 hour for dinner. 

Berkshire, March 11.—Wages, 12s. and 13s.; carters, &c., 1s. a week more. Hours of 
labor, from 7 a. m. till 5 p. m., 1 hour for dinner; in many places from 6 a. m. till 6 p. 
m., with half an hour for breakfast, and 1 hour for dinner. 

Dorsetshire, March 11.—Wages, nominally, about 12s. a week, with perquisites; 15s. 
without. Good men earn from 2s. to 5s. a week extra. 

Gloucestershire, March 11.—Wages from 11s. to 14s. per week. Hours of labor, from 7 
&.m. to 5 p. m. 

Norfolk, ( West,) March 10.—Wages are nominally 13s. per week, but good men have 


more. 
Yorkshire, (West Riding,) March 20.—Wages from 18s. to 24s. per week. Ten hours 
er day. 
r Buckinghamshire, (South,) March 18.—Wages, 14s.-per week ; many men earn more by 
piecework. Hours, from 6 to 5. 
Devon, March 18.—Wages, 12s. per week, with cider. 
Wiltshire, ( Tisbury,) March 18.—General wages, 12s. per week; but in many parishes 
it is 11s. for 10 hours’ work; women, 10d. per day. 


SALARIES OF CLERKS IN BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, ETC. 


The following information, condensed from the London Economist of 
May 1, 1875, in regard to the salaries of clerks in banking and other 
institutions, although forming no part of the object of this report, will 
prove of interest to some readers: 


As regards the initial pay, the usual age of entry in banks and insurance companies 
is from seventeen or eighteen to twenty, and the salary from £70 to £80. The usual 
pay of a junior clerk between eighteen and twenty may be roughly put at about £80. 

The Bank of England, with an establishment of eight hundred clerks, returns the 
age of entry for ordinary clerks as eighteen to twenty-five, and the initial pay “ about 
£70 per annum.” The London and Westminster Bank, with 443 clerks, returns the 
_ age of entry at from eighteen to twenty-one, and the initial pay £80 per annum, except 
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in the case of the juniors, who enter between sixteen and seventeen at £00 per annum. 
In Glyn’s, with 200 clerks, the initial pay is £75 per annum, and the age of entry 
between seventeen and eighteen. Seventy-five pounds for a lad of eighteen is by no 
means a low salary. Upon that point I can speak with considerable confidence. 
Taking the general run of clerical employment in the city, there are not many places 
where a lad of eighteen would get £75 a year. 
| As regards maximum pay, about £350 to £400 a year in banks, and, at the most, £300 
a year in other establishments, are the maximum amounts to which ordinary clerks, if 
they are possessed of merit—there being hardly any promotion except by merit—may 
look forward to. Thus, in the Bank of England, the secretary stated that every clerk 
would rise to a “maximum” of £300 about forty-one to forty-four years of age. % 
In the London and Westminster Bank, and in Glyn’s, the maximum in both cases is 
stated to be £400 for an average clerk. 


RELATIVE AMOUNT OF WORK PERFORMED. 


In estimating the actual cost of labor in the United Kingdom, from 
the figures presented on the preceding pages, regard has only been had 
to the number of hours of labor which the work-people have exchanged 
for the sums named. The computation is made upon the supposition 
that each man, at a given occupation, will-perform a definite amount of 
work per hour, whether he labor eight, nine, or ten hours per day ; in 
other words, that men who have been working ten hours per day will 
perform one-tenth lessif the time is reduced to nine hours, and one-fifth 
less if reduced to eight hours per day; which supposition may or may 
not be correct. @ 

If it be required to ascertain the advance in the cost occasioned by a © 
reduction of the hours of labor, this pre rata mode of computation will — 
furnish the result approximately correct. But when, in determining the — 
results of this investigation, it becomes necessary to compare the cost 
of labor in Great Britain with that in the United States, other data will 
be required in addition to those which have already been under consid- 
eration. The question is, What amount of labor is exchanged for a — 
given quantity of coin, or of food, clothing, and shelter? This leads to 
the further inquiry, Does a workman in the United Kingdom accom- — 
plish as much work, in the same space of time, as one in a Similar em- — 
ployment in the United States? This branch of the investigation en- 
gaged the attention of the author before and during his visit to the 
manufacturing towns of Great Britain, and he endeavored to gather 
such facts as would enable him to determine this question. Through 
observation and inquiry the conclusion was reached that, in most indus- 
trial pursuits, a workman in England does not perform so much work — 
in, Say, nine hours as another of equal knowledge and skill in thesame — 
branch in the United States. ‘The reasons assigned for this were vari-— 
ous, some of which are here presented. q 

Mr. Sellick, then United States consul at Bradford, is of opinion that 
work-people will not perform as much work in a week as similar work- 
men in the United States. The English work-people, he stated, lack 
intelligence, waste time, and by their intemperate habits injure their 
health, and consequently lessen their ability to labor. : 

The same reply, substantially, was made by the consul at Sheffield, 
and by others elsewhere, each possessing such an acquaintance with the 
subject as enabled him to express an intelligent opinion. 
' A Mr. Dodge, formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., a manufacturer of files near — 
Manchester, having employed workmen at the same labor in both coun- — 
tries, and therefore fully qualified to form an intelligent opinion, stated, — 
in reply to a question, that English workmen perform less work in 
a given time than Americans in similar employment. He gave as — 
a reason, that it was owing to the want of “adaptability” of the forme! 
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to different kinds of work; that it was difficult to get them out of “old 
ruts,” or to train them to work more rapidly than they had been accus- 
tomed to. 

It is evident that the intemperate habits of the men, and the loss of 
time consequent thereon, prevent them from performing a full week’s 


work. True, while at work, especially during the latter part of the 


week, the men work as rapidly as those in the United States; but in the 
earlier part of the week this is not the case with men who drink to ex- 
cess. Even if menof such habits do not observe the festal day of their 
patron, Saint-Monday, they are unable to perform a fair day’s work 
so soon after the dissipation of Saturday night and Sunday. This is 
especially true of the men in Sheffield, as will appear in supscq aon 
pages under the caption, ‘“ Condition of ‘the laboring classes.” 

The fact will not, perhaps, be disputed, that in most branches of 
manufacture, especially at machine or engineering work, and in the 
fabrication of hardware, cutlery, and other manufactures of iron and steel, 


‘tthe workmen perform less work per week, on an average, than an equal 


number in the United States. ¢ 

The next inquiry is, What percentage of reduction should be made 
in the computation? From observation and inquiry the author is led to 
the conclusion that it amounts to ten per cent.; in other words, that, on 
an average, nine hundred men in the United States, employed at the 
branches indicated, as well as at many others, will accomplish as much 
efficient work per week as one thousand in England. If, therefore, the 
hours of labor in England were as formerly, fifty-nine per week, and in 
the United States fifty-four, the amount of work accomplished by a 
given number of men in the respective countries would be about the 
same. 

In cotton and in other textile factories, and in some other branches of 
industry, the difference between the amount of labor performed in the 
two countries is not so great. <A fair average of the whole industrial 
population of the two countries would, it is believed, indicate, in favor 
of the work-people of the United States, a difference of but eight, pos- 
sibly of but six, per cent. in the amount of work performed. 

In this connection it may be stated that, after the rise of wages in 
England in the year 1872, it was ascertained that the men in many 
branches of industry performed less work than when the rates were 
lower. An illustration of this fact is given by a correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury, who presents an interesting comparison of the work 
done by colliers in 1864 and 1873: 

In 1864 the average product of our coal-mines gave for each person employed 3274 
tons, which for 313 working-days, is equal to 214 cwt. for each person per day. 

In 1868 the average product gives for each person 317 tons, which, for 313 working 
days, is equal to 20 cwt. for each person per day; and in 1873 the average product 
gives for each person only 271 tons, which, for 313 days, is equal to 174 cwt. for each 
person per day. It will thus be seen that in the first period of five years (1864 to 1868) 
there was a diminished output per person of about 7 per cent.—214 to 20 cwt. Inthe 
second period of five years (1869 to 1873) the output had declined by 124 per cent.—20 
to 174 cwt. per day for each person. So in the ten years each person employed about 


# coal-mine has reduced his labor by nearly 19 per cent.—21} to 174 cwt. per day. If 
is a remarkable fact that, while there has been so great a reduction in the amount 


. of work performed per man in 1873, the rates of wages have advanced from 30 per 


cent. upward. 


A further illustration of this fact was given to the author by a mine 
owner or agent residing in Manchester. The average earnings of all 
the miners in a certain mine in 1871, was 4s. 7d. per day ; ; while in 1872, 
when the rates were from 100 to 150 per cent. higher, the weekly earn- 
ings of the same men were really 2d. per week less. They averaged less 
than 4 working-days per week, while many worked but from 3 to 34 days. 

24 1 
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I._PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, HOUSE-RENT, ETC. 


Having in the foregoing pages given the earnings of work-people em- 
ployed in the manufacturing and mining districts of the United King- 
dom in 1871, before the advance in the cost and the reduction in the 
hours of labor, also the rate of wages paid in 1872 and in subsequent 
years, and the earnings of farm-laborers in 1870 and in recent years, the 
readers of these pages who may desire to institute a comparison be- 
tween the prices of labor in Great Britain and those in Continental 
Europe or the United States of America, will find the necessary data so 
far as regards the United Kingdom. ‘The figures, originally given in 
British money, have, in most cases, been computed in the coin, but not 
in the paper-currency equivalent, of the United States. If the purchas- 
ing-power of the British shilling were really, as well as nominally, 
identical in value with 24 cents (coin) in the United States, and with the 
mark of Germany, which are very nearly the equivalents,* then no 
future presentation of facts were necessary to enable the economist to 
make the comparison above indicated. 

If, in the near future, a uniformity of weight and fineness of the gold-coin 
bearing different names and the impress of sovereignty of various coun- 
tries be adopted, the traveler would find that his coin would pass cur- 
rent in the world’s market, but he would be doomed to disappointment 
if he supposed that its ability to minister to his wants were the same 
every where. 


PURCHASING-POWER OF WAGES. 


If a workman in Birmingham receive for fifty-four hours’ labor 30s., 
or about $8.33 in United States currency, and another of the same oc- 
cupation in Philadelphia earn $12.50,it would be inaccurate to say that 
the earnings of the latter were 50 per cent. more than those of the 
former. The question is not what is the United States equivalent of the - 
thirty British shillings, but what is the purchasing-power of the wages 
of the one workman in England and of the other in the United States. 
In other words, how much of food, clothing, and shelter will the earn-— 
ings of the one purchase as compared with the other? For the solution of 
this question other elements are necessary, and these must be consid- 
ered under the next general head, viz: 


. - 
* The following table shows the relative weight and value of the gold coins of Europe, 
which most nearly approximate those of the United States : 


‘| Weight in pure gold. — 


Denomination. Country. U.S. gold. i 
Grains Metric — 
troy. grammes. — 











PIM EMIE en sp airy cwawdns's evn jichetvak United States 116, 1 7. 523 
MNEs oad ono nu os cersnene venues Great Britain ................. 4.8665 | 113 7. 322 
Twenty-five-franc piece ............. Wran Giese 2 hon 0 ca ganna 4.823 | 112.090 7.258 
Twenty-mark piece ................-. Germany -desies visi cds peed 4.764 | 110. 626 7. 168 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, ETC., IN ENGLAND. Sth 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 


and board, in the manufacturing towns of Great Britain. 
- 











ENGLAND, 
Articles. 1872, 1872. 
Birmingham.| Bradford. Bradford. | Huddersfield. 
ra PROVISIONS. 
WHESG, BSUDOFHNG .. 22.20. ao stk kk per bbl. $8 50 1$8 00 to $8 50 $7 35 $7 98 
Wheat, extra family .......-...-...-.. do... 9 00 9 00 7 84 8 61 
NU) SSS, eS oe ee ae Se Rares gin Cate eoaeetaoia katte alive © cewasiecmn 7 26 
(ES Eee ee ae ae OU rake casey DM acccore cusses 7 84 7 98 
Beef : 
Fresh, roasting-pieces....-......... per lb. 21 Qto 24 $0 to 24 20 
SPA SOUp-PIOCES <2. 2 -5)'- Sto c- le ~ eee do.. 12 16to 18 19to 21/$010to 12 
Wresh, rump+steaks. ......i-........2. do. . 26 28 32 24to 36 
BER Eee Se See eee do.. SOs nonce slo 22 16 
Veal: ° 
ee ee do.. 16 17to 21 16to 18 16 
Lee do.. 18 Q1 Lito. (21 18 
RTOs cstin wae nis ioe eeanane s- do.. 26 28 24 Wto 24 
Mutton : 
vf Se ee do.. 16 18 18to 20 16 
DE os BL A SSE a ee do.. 21 21 24 20 
LCE REN ei< tens dah Nama nce ncaa. do.. 24 24 24 24 
Pork: 
Cen kee, 2 a ae do.. 16 13to 19 18 to - 20 16 
Corned or salted ................ fees OD. We ae k's whe Wee 16to 20 16 
eh RG is nim on o wiotde ns sdb dn. do..|$0 14to 20 16 to... .20 20 18 
Tip PURE oe aicls cen > Bie ie led aoe do.. 24 20to 24] 24 24 
ait DOS” ge se ee dowel 10 ito, 712 10 20 20 
EE eo eee ee do.. 18 14to 20 16to 20 16to 20 
AM a cicc noe goede ce tNR T.. do.. 14to 18 14to 20 20 12to 18 
UTE he a a ae Rat ala TE Serene se ise Witiesid tae dapic c's 08 12 
minckerel, pickled. ..i20.. 222. 55...46005-. GD e hieas 5 ciao Maa ce es = oes 5 aunebabmeyacinenss 08to 12 
NONE Fn beck tah occ cc ans cecle Glen cota de. do..| 24to 28 24to 32 34to 48 24to 32 
ey AS ee eee do.. 18 14to 20}. 20to 24 12to 20 
RINNE AE RL ac nam ono wcbin dake « duh sii. . do.. 02 01z 014 (*) 
REEEE Cid oe cnc oc winidieanane se aanns do.. 06 O5to 10 0O5to 08 04to 10 
SEEDS SS ree ee. eee DOF OG eeresercecea.t 08 02 1 ceareis ane 
ES Ee ae ee do 06 08 08 06 
EE SOR ee Se per doz 16to 24 18 24to 36 18to 24 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
es Oolong, or other good black ....-.. perlb.| 60to 72 60 36to 80 64to 84 
ee: 
ES eee do.. 24 32to 40 16to 20 30 
Se do.. 32 32to 40 32to 40 30 
ugar : 
Oe do.. 08 O8to 10 O7to 08 08 
Se eee ehder. do.. 07 OBitoer C0 ain wo Des ante 09to0 8610 
EE Seen eee do. . 08 OO TOM LON ao wan sconces 09to 10 
Molasses : 
DU ORV OPIOOMIBReL Bieeldesh on- Se eee c cee eee do... 06 05 05 (gallon,) 32 
PODER) AER diishidsblen dew ecmnnnece do... 04 06to 07 06 (gallon,) 32 
RR | eS ee MI et eaten fas Bees hed kemre thy lanes becaseae (gallon,) 72 
Soap, common ..... <n  E eeee do.. 06 09 08 06to 09 
Se Peres do.. 10 12to 16 12 12 
SER aE hanes pnie tthaGas yp eatdthesces- per ton. 4 36 | 3 26to 4 60 438 | 2 90to 3 63 
ee eee per gall..| Not used? .. DO lijecpe an hci pasties shee ee ae 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings : 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality......- per yd 10 OSto 18 12to 16 10to 14 
. iponhed, 4-4, standard quality........ do.. 13| O8to 18] l16to 2 12to 16 
ee : 
nee 9-8, standard quality .......... do.. 14 22to 28 42 12to 16 
Bleached, 9-8, stendard quality .-...... do. . 1% 26to 54 48 14to 18 
Cotton flannel, good quality d 20to 48 30to 36 16to 20 
Tickings, good quality ....... ane ; 24to 66 22 28to 32 
BS cae aisle som .do. ’ : O7to 20 10to 16 14 
Mousseline de laines....................- : Q2to 48 16 12to 18 
Satinets, medium quality .............-.. 24to 54] 36to 42 97to 1 33 
Bots, men’s heavy..........-.....-- in, 290to 3 87) 2 88to 3 84| 2 90to 3 37 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements .......-.. per month.|/........--.-.» 4 84to 605 | 5 76to 720 | 3 23to 4 00 
‘roomed tenements ...........-.--..-- Pal Biot ol a epee 6 65to 7 66 | 9 60to14 40 | 4 00to 5 48 
BOARD. 
Se Sa Ee DOP WECK-hvvs vadeerk--k 290to 3 38 | 2 88to.3 60| 1 94to 2 42 
Ean ores abs winhe ks enn am sods PYG OREO Ra 145to 1.94 | 1 68to 216] 1 69to 1 94 





* Half a cent to four-fifths of a cent. 
t Gas almost universal, 60 cents per 1,000 feet. 
} Brogans, elastic sides. 
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%NGLAND. 
9° 
Aiticled. 1872. 1874. 1872. 
sree 8 Newcastle 
Manchester. on-Tyne. Nottingham. 
lowe: PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, superfine ................. per bbl. $7 57 $7 74 $6 17 $7 50 
W heat, extrafamily-.... 75 06:5 \00c.s.66 it ae BAe ty 9 00 6 77 8 7L 
EUV O ur senaewintiemiaiies cipric hackle alaainis mene GO ve oe tetera $5 OSto 6 14 4 96 4 00 
GOLD BOA ee Aea ees cdr ocan er oda madinwnbas 00...) 25-4. eoneeen 3 99to 411 5. 08.) ..4.semies ame 
Beef : 
Fresh, ronsting-pieces............-- per lb. 20 22 22 22 
Fresh, soup-pieces ........-.......---- Cost ths ai-c ue eee 10 14 10 
Fresh, rump-steaks ...... ...... enreee do.. 30 24 24 , 28 
SOLUOU cose tilte dances casUnewsueneeaee OER cesdtheuneee 16to 18 16 | $30 19to 22 
Veal: * 
WOLS-QUATUCTS |. os dlc cas cece ceae cde MONT osheakranae 17 18 18 
PIN O-CURT ODE, . 6p asa geteues. van sees AGA. eeeaeed 20 20 22 
Cutlets ..... actor cvansceies vee aceans Oe OE Be Pier 22 24 28 
Mutton: 
MOLG-QUATLOIN ache sess cae ss eee sas onic GO Riso sees Feces 18 16 18 
RP sees aan ke cosas s teeth ea ssa oss do..| 18 21 20 Zito & 
RODS Loc oceeeu es Fever eeteteadtnesnecd do,. 24 24 22 24 
Pork 
Mire. ct eves scaeeds ogame Jee A ae 5 G0 5)... .avaeneenen 16 16 1 
POPHET OF GAILOG 04. ban nck tenes sedan cy GOLD. salen 16 16 18 
WACOM cate cus seeks caleties wo cleeeee. dO...) ...auateseeeen 12to 18 18 16to 20 
LSM SIRO GM's Ssoes coe caine ces akeelcam do.. 22 20to 28 24 24 
BHORIGHTA Geos S50 kk ota pence scaccdces 02.) ..svavce eee 12 16 18 
Sausages ...5i..2tecs... shine aeeke eins dO 2.1; <ati-eeu naam 16to 18 18 22 
PU Peers tate se des cise « eicie Unis aaivaa aan do.. 17 OYto 18 20 16 
ROC USH OTe G Seate ste cb be cet ccaboaciavas a Perey emda abla wae 08 12 
BSITUNGE cc wns renee Covad wise shen eee «<0... 32 2to 28 |$0 24to 32 24to 34 
REMIOCSO Wee aicle ce wee = wn Slo wlela onde sate owice aicias do.. 138 16to 20 18 12to 20 
PROUATOOS 2 ooeas tae ea = Seas accenes BA ore 0.. OB io evans scien slat eae awmrememeee (bushel, ) 65 
DRACO hacen ate ete Ws eces on CPM «pikes mate LOS] waleiaene ese 04to 08 04 06 
MSORTIRR SEs mac ceitcscC seh sceiddamas dees Per gt-| [26.5.2 wasn eaeeeree eee 08 | (Haricot,) 12 
Milkwmcisuecrens © Seiemiaaisctrainitela « sig'aeitects GG221 cle escesannen 06to 08 08. | << <.0i0...5e 
DOS RSE Sp SSA ~ tae per doz.. 24 20to 22 22 30to 36 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
sen Oolong and other good black ....per 1b../$0 60to 88 64to 97 48to 72 48to 96 
offee : 
OO, MTOOU IL Co.cc desea ces uae eaptwks do.. 32 vide bone eee 24 36 
Rio, roasted ......... Boia tins sasneaeas GUS st ite 3 on ate 32 23 40 
Sugar: 
O00 DIOWD, Jivc+ kr scutes wtinastees races do.. 07 08 07 06 
Wellow: C agree Bae eel daicioerttae eteia« GOeets otc cee es eeod 07 08 07 
CORSE Bis Soh eo ficee pais oak 4s ee eee do.. 09 (iy. ors cele 09... SJ ewes ae ‘ 
Molasses : 
Now Orion 72. ic. <latrreecveccens sat iC) a Pe (gallon,) 36 |... 22’. <sal : 
_ Porto Rico 04.) (gallon, MISmeule ssc. coe } 
CIR Ues w ac cee: cnnganas alaeea any Petes s 06 | (gallon,) 60 
Soap, common 08 08 O6to 08 
BUAEOM Mie sos ols debn svbcesuime tive oan smn a elt oft 10 12 12 
ORL sone vsrap dnb sonsensceenes = -08e : 4 44 484| 3 38to 5 56 
Oil ORY TS. 1, RAs ravewadateute ses : 48 48 (t) ¢ 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. y 
Shirtings: 
Browa, 4-4, standard quality....... DCEO, cece < <2 eee 2 10 to. . 42 09 O7to 12 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality........ “feito file ee 10to Qi 16 Osto 13 
Sheetings : 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality .........- | See a a 19to 42 18 19to 42 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality........ GOeel. <2 svecs. orwell 50to 66 24 2@to 5s 
Cotton flannel, good quality ............. OSS sea ta kacnuake 32to 48 16 19to 36 
Tickings, good quality ...............--- en or eee ee 19to 33 20 24to 48 
REPRISE 5 sed WE ev kw os ots beet a 0's Dene fit oer ere ee O9to 17 14 09to 15. 
Mousseline de laines................---.- "a ee a 22 24 24 
Satinets, medium quality................ 3) 6] BRL aera BR, 1 09 54 |. .uévewsleenee 
Boots, men’s heavy.................. POT PAIL. i. brew ewnew’ 2 90to 3 63 3 34] 2 42to 3 
v HOUSE-RENT. * 
Four-roomed tenements.......... per month. 3 88 | 4 60to 4 84 500! 3 36to 4 84 
Six-roomed tenements. .................- Ces Aine torn tri noe hs 6 26to 6 76 710! 484to 7 a4 : 
} BOARD. : 
Gr Sete cack wipe, on aann'nn Per WGK ie csoussesnsye as ({) sie 290to 3 39 
MOY WOMAN Lute hls ety ote dadews cCaske ay Oe fi dedein towns ARIK TEL partie ccccesecct, & 4560 4E 
1. 





*Gas, per 1,000 feet, 84cents. ~~ f+ Variesmuch. ~ { Working-classes do not board. 
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| ENGLAND—Continued. % 
"> 4 
Articles. | 1872. 1874. 
Sheffield. | London. | Liverpool. | St. Helens, | Sunderland. 
cur: PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, superfine........... per bbl. /$7 71 to $8 29 |..-.....-. $F 02s s SI $6 40 
Wheat, extra family............ Bo) 8 00 tO) S57 foc ael% 2: T2O8 ee. SRI 712 
cad svetues - - ON 8 RSE OR eo by aye ee 5 40 
OE EES | ee ee ee do.. ASS ee cmc les on nds ere alone eereae = 5 04 
Beef: / 
Fresh, roasting-pieces.......per lb. 20 $0 23 20 $0 22 22 
Fresh, soup-pieces ............- do.. 17 18 16 20 16 
Fresh, rump-steaks ........-.-- do.. 28 28 22 22 24 
OT i) a a do.. 20 22 17 P 18 
Veal: ‘ 
BOPOQUATECTO. 55. scccew ss. ee: do.. 18 22 17 22 20 
EPEAG-GQGRPberS: 2. eens nese do.. 18 22 19 22 22 
Denso <3 Ss Sa do.. 24 30 24 22 22 
Mutton: 
Fore-Quarters. .......6.25 2-226 do.. 16 19 17 2n 16 
DiGENBEepcdaseb acre cer dscsescces do..| 20to 21 22 18 20 22 
a See do.2} 20 to 22 28 20 22 24 
Pork: 
TOM Sareea cee eee ke eee ewe do.. 18 20 18 18 18 
Corned or salted ............... do.. 16 19 IG seseteeh ee L7 
Re eee ao..} © °16:to~*.20 18 18 20 19 
Hamarsmoked!sscciscs yee. dse ss do..| 20to 24 24 24 24 26 
SS} Uh i eee do.. 16 19 A bo 4, beep d tes 21 
eee do.. 16 24 16 20 24 
vesubate’s SD ptieeees wceecs cee aO.. 18 23 20 16 20 
Codfish, dry.....-.......---.------ O°.) 05t64 067/52... .7252% OG jceseeeces sot 07 
Mackerel, PICKIN Site Ja. sseecs es. do.. CSS Ae loos pea deen labese seus bee 06 
BUR a Vuesis dese secerecencess do..| 24to 28 30 34 34 34 
A eS eee eee do..| 14to 20 23 20 22 
BRVGRLOOS J cccccccccn Pe aceeetesees. Gort “16 to™ *24,1. 00. 5 Se. . (bushel,) 96 01 
ya iwi beac cuuccascsesces- do.-| O03to 06 09 04 06 | $0 04 to 12 
PSOBOS Jeccccoee Cine see & eeebene per qt 08 dle A) mete ieee as earners 0g 
tes de ae SPesapiepacebaqass>.--00.. 06 11 08 08 10 
DEM ova petocecseCtaaces te. per doz 18 39 20) Weenies 28 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Ae Oolong or other good black. per Ib. 60 60 72 76 72 to 94 
offee : , 
ani) GTOOM.S....5.-... i See do.. EB) Pe aN Paokn Hey ey eel 24 
MONT OREUOM ccs cccccccecce pass do.-| 28to 40 30 34 32 36 
Sugar: 
EMCEE a rc deucencp sc. ses do.. 07 06 06 08 06 
ME 5 do.. 08 OTE 06 07 
SPOUG i etticniccecanccencncocecs do.. 08 1g ap ace Ap 04 07 
Molasses : 
TC WEEPDIGHN bed ac cde ccc ccccn- do 05 NST ap iS Maca 2 A le eh Oe od (gallon,) 46 
Cg OO A eee do. 04 OE (Galion S72 liesateseoses (gallon,) a 
ES eS do. ORES 1 ia eS ee ec 
POEM Wa soe es sce coos see. do..} 04to 08 20 12 08 06 
ON eee eee do..|' 0O8to 12 20 12 12 12 
Coal...........--.-----2------ per ton.| 3 14 to 3 87 |......---- 5 81 3 60 3 84 
aia ve e's sssesscene- per gall 56 Pia i AR Meee oop hd aA ARE 9 48 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings: 
Mrowrn, 4-4, standard quality.peryd.| 08to 12 08 08 14 09 to 12 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality.do..| 10to 16 15 15 18 12 to 2 


Sheetin 


gs: 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality ...do..| 12to 20 ay On Setiaeee ce ee 24 to 46 
Bleached, 9.8, sttantlaaet uality.do..| 32to 60 36 “it hy Bee ae > 48 to 84 
Cotton-flannel, medinm quality. . .-do..| 16to 30 30 27 48 18 to 24 
Tickings, good quality .........--- do..| 12to 60 24 21 #84] 24to 64 
ol ee . PO ree do..| 12to 24 20 15 18 10 to 14 
Mousseline de laines...........--. do.-| 16 to os 32 UT bc caeades 28 
Satinets, medium quality .....-.- -do. 12 75 i Te oes wa at 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy........... per pair. 2 42to 3 73 3 36 Bef a pe Se lem Sg 2 88 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements .......per mo.| 3 36 to 4 32 |.....-..-- 4 84 3 76 4 80 
Six-roomed tenements............. do.. CON. ve dees go ls, 6 98 
BOARD. 
For mechanics, &¢........... per week.| 2 90 to 3 63 |......--.. TR es ee 3 36 
For women employed in factories..do..| 1 45 to 1 93 |..-------.lecceeeccnccc|encee Ape reer 2 20 











* Per stone. + Double width. 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, g-e.—Continued. 
WALES. SCOTLAND. 
Articles. 1872. Glasgow. 1872. 
Cardiff. Newport. 1873. 1874.| Dundee. Leith. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour: 

Wheat, superfine -.per bbl. $7 47 $8 47 $6'48:| 66.53. |... ates see: $9 68 

$ peat extra family ..do.. 795 8 71 7:20 | 1 26, | .<wdenneeeane}s sane osnede 
eef: 

Fresh, roasting-pieces.pr lb. 20 20 24) 24/$020to$0 22} 19te 20 

Fresh, soup-pieces ..... do... 16 16| 16to 18 17 18; 19to 2 

Fresh, rump-steaks....do. . Q1 22 24 24 30 30 

0 er RY Sa do.. BU sys. Cas one 18 18 20, 20 

Veal: 

Fore-quarters ......... do.. 18 18} 14to 16 15 16. 19 
Hind-quarters ......... do.. 19 19} 20to 22 21 16 22 
Cintlete se ciogts oes ela do.. 24 20 32 32. | =0<0<..0 ae 28 

Mutton: 

Fore-quarters ......... do.. 18 18} 14to 16 15 20 16 
GOES ce ke cat clen ae do 19 20 18to 20 19 19 22 
ODODE .cstemee wes eee do 20 22 20to 24 22 20 24 

Pork: 

OSHS oo seo kielen veces: 18 17 16to 20 18 16; I4to 19 
Corned or salted....... Ot einsisiere ak ie ass Lele Boe 14to 18 16 14]..... ssa 

acon ....- fe eisiwin’w aim nies do..|$0 17te 22 19 20 20 20to 22 24 
Hams, smoked......... do.. AT lowes henson 24to 26 25} 24to 28) Wto 28 
Shoulders ........... .-do..- hy Gee f- Leone 17 1 Weil A el Ske 14 
Sausages .......-.- har eetl@ce 17 16 16 16 | ~..-.¢shieshe}iecnennes eee 

eT ts OS Se do... 20 16} 16to0 20) 418 » 16 20 

Od sR Gry oo ido. ee ese: OG [acne dae edgnecicans oe oes 06 06; O4to 06 06 

ISU GbOL sees ccd ota siice ue cn do.. 27 190 22to 26 36 36 28to 32 23 

MINOCHO tect cc edccs cs csaccs GO| aoc wteldaieis Uke l4to 19 18 18 16 20 

MICH LOGS |s caigce ies ea ncaa: do. 02 1.0 22 te wees 003] -.---- (bush.) 1 93 }(bush.) 193 — 
oe SE Sal ia do..| O3to 06] 04to 06 04] 04] 04to 07. 05 

rca ocoa shine ao my per qt O7to 08 04 08 08 12to 16 16 

PIRES socccs ce Ly ee per doz 20 20 34 34] 24to 32 28 

GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good 
é abe “CSB GE GR SAS Arar perlb.| 44to 97 48to 92 60to 72 65 d8to 84] 48to 85 
offee : 
PhO; QPOON angie diisiona ae OVS CASHES ayes AE «ope bea 30to 32 SPS SG as]. 6 oo cee 
Rio, roasted ........... CG es Oe 40} 26to 40 381 32to 40 $l 

Sugar: é; 

Good brown ........... do.. 08 07 C5 05| Oto 08 09 
Noltow C.J be..-..cb se Ci Uc a Pre, Sa ae 08 O7to 08 06 py ee 
OOOO DS nus wk pninicenas DO al ao cic Vopiew deal ccesah-vss'cle a cheese sna aman 074 O8 |... << 40g 

Molasses: 

New Orleans.......... O50 15 20's das eb due at ats eb Babe bee 04 04 06 |e» sentinel 
ROrto Bic). 6 ajesensess GO. A cones dain ites fdas cob cus 20 se beet enunennenn Pee 06 05 

DEEMD aut Gives bc cscsccmns GO eu awet isk Vita levee cece veya 03.] “. OGi epaeeeens ae 06 

Soap, common.......... perlb.| O6to 07 06} O6to 07 11} O06to 09; O8to 20 

MARE reac + «dos oe sco cued do..) 10to 12}- 10}, 10to .U2]...:.i] 10to 14) o12to ee 

OT nae oat La an ea per ton OD 1 isin 2 ale Rep elec 400| 387/ 580to 600 62 

ial ORE ns ios ah diene» «2 POL Walh.| <n neo nie diame] oaen ule isn s mapeibetely oo aia. apie all ain 40° 

DOMESTIC DRY GOODs, ETC. 

Shirtings : 
Brown,4-4, standard.peryd.| 09to 13] O9to 13] O7to 12| O9§)............. 10 
Bleached, 4-4, standard.do..| OYto 17] O7to 17] O9to 18 134 16 14 

Sheetings : ; 
Brown, 9-8, standard...do..| 24to 30] 26to 30 24} 24 12 30 
Bleached, 9-8, standard do.-| 32to 42} 26to 36 34 17 32 42 

Cotton flannel, medium...do.. 24 PY & parE rc. 18 {<5 caevenuenes + 

Tickings, good quality....do.. 30 30 36 32] *24to 28| 10to 1 

MIE cs tage cs se cca do..| 15to 19 15 Eh PP dpe ; i 14 

Mousseline de laines...... do..| 18to 21 18.) 46+ ~-dacutp asl eeee 20 |. 08 eee oon 

Satinets, medium quality.do..| - 84 | 2) ¢ GRR ERR 133,to 198 }...... seeeee 

Boots, men’s heavy ..per pair.| 339to 435 339) ca... de sedeee lee 387to 484) 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenement. pr mo. 4 84 $90 |b cy pns!s ey nese 6 05 3 
Six-roomed tenements....do..| 678 to 726 €351.< 12. <\ecse+s alone 7 26 5 
BOARD. : 

For mechanics, &c..per week.} 290 to 339° 290 360} 363] 290to 363, 242to 2 HJ 
For women in factories ...do-. 1°00 Pe a eaeceess 265! 266] 193to 218 | 1 

ene 

* Linen 7 


f a 
~ 


~~ = 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, ond other leading articles of consumption, §c.—Continued. 
IRELAND. AD d 
| Sag 
Articles. Belfast. | Londonderry. Portlaw. ge = 
ech, Dhaedaicasae ad > Sid 
1874. 1873. 1873. | 1874, | d* 
Fidur': PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, superfine... ... 5. 2s... 5.... per — Ey BLItO SETS: lida dere cease ome $7 20 | $6 33 $7 43 
Wihtenl, Oxtra family J... sacs) 525 5502 1 dOe 5) pn eae ee nese $8 71| 900) 682 ‘8 9T 
Rye....-... NS RE eee Fr: (oS Bae ernie Eaten etianes 5 54 
Corn-meal ....... Rta Amaie ates acs dceun Re Weekicn ss Shade ee| <a tewa hoe ap capy aides « 414 5 47 
Beef: 
Fresh, roasting-pieces..... BAS 15s Sse o perlb.| 14to 15 20 18 16 2 
Fresh, BOPEPIIOUES id= igo este 0 cena ss xvas do..| 14to 16 14 14 14 16 
Fresh, SIEM. 0 ones a/nine a'els's a xin oat © do..| 14to 16 24 19 18 25 
Corned ..... 8a, nepal bee fel  aae do.. 15 KO‘ o. aatame 14 20 
Veal: 
SE oe do.. PES isa aleberd Om dateh Cs 760 delaed amar « 18 
RS eee eee do.. Ge bib anc ina tian che t's tten thse tae 20 
SER bona vee can sence sass ialidiamars do.. Ge cnbedn MBAs Cnataces scents e hacen 25 
Matton: 
ey or ene do..| 12to 18 20 17 15 17 
ENE S20 coe ets lise sas dares do..| 12to 18 20 18 15 19 
ROMS Bites nasa d ccemac ncsncnaucaneccaseres do. 1W2to le 24 18 17 22 
Pork: 
NEUE Gian cd ows y en snsscece~nceees a0.5)° I2to") 18 hse Ad 13 16 21 
oe ee er OH TURD 0G a agile 12 13 16 
a ae Pelee iee Gap idan’ cid een d do.. 16 |g0 18to 22 24 19 19 
EN ESS Ee the Cone Cia 24 26 24 24 
ee de B ln sa stead oncp sucess. Bodh itt Dit tlenccecems asics 24 18 17 
ee ee eee paral Goo. 4900 7/48: Riccar st 16 15 18 
eg SURG on I eis oo) SS aeae do.. 12 20 12 12 17 
Codfish, dry......--.--.22---0++----eeeeeeee- “ees pS rs a 044 06 07 OT 
Mackerel, Ee SS se Ue LOTSE ase aa pea Mer rey wes Mey «irre Pe . 08 
Pepe Deets sek ees cate ont aicisinis ono -sa'sinims do.. 24 24 24 28 29 
Cheese oy A) eS eee do. 16 ... 20 20 20 19 
LOOSE ae ere. 42 fae ome ess ~~ sss nae do..| (bushel,) 36} (bushel,) 40 003 00% 88 
a ae do.. 04 4to 08 05 04 06 
OT poe neler TROLEU Sieh eeiecicore aheym ain Wellner areia.e sal sim sae ons} oan ae ee 09 
ER: pS a A oe acwce sama ss 05 04 04 08 
Oe OSE ASE See per doz 16to 24 * 24 18 24 25 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
ie es Oolong or other good black .........- perlb.| 44to 64 84 72 82 69 
Jofiee} 
EINE Shawgadte nes -cssa>as-c--2--50- do.. RE ace yas ates Reta lea Lal Me ae 28 
iG TOSSt0" .<.....--. ete ere hat eee do.. 34 32 40 37 35 
Sugar: 
Ee eee do..| O5to 06 07 07 06 | 07 
IS ee OW ob nase aatoers a als Slaisia's sommes ae] Soke ee 07 | 08 
EO ee De feta ales algacngicavidd ssp: aaceaes 06 08 
Molasses : 
SE EEE ee per Ae Ree meaciate cae tienda act a dtiaalss a1 ose eee 53 
ee aia pans ssa lacgeesceet [0.1 cee Sot ta tes aes ee tetas cost eo ows 97 60 
a oA aisha te eee: ol nis clea Das etree eects eke 1 46 16 
ee als aw hao nw annaeacace ss. per lb 07 06 07 08 08 
ina a pun conc ss cccecasscaces-- On 09 09 06 038 11 
I Mec sv ncwewcccccdcaccescstac: per ton.| 4 35to 605 | 5 80to 720 6 26 5 84 4 78 
a per galk cesses ies 32 36353 Js. eee 46 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings : 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality .......-... DOr Vlicls cess ecee cee | O8to 14 11 08 | 11 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality ........... Os ee dy ye ee | 10to 20 12 10 14 
Sheetings : 
Brown, 9-8, standard an ality ea gies PRO ea on | 36to 60 11 12 25 
Bleached, 9. 8, standard quality ........... TO ee Se ty Ry ME ae a ak 14 16 33 
Cotton-ilannel, mediam MRLIDW Je ge caece sy. CCE BOC eaP aera 22to 24 24 20 27 
Tickings, good ON SS SE Ea os ae OD chenaessicahevaas|2 250s emeae tas 24 16 28 
les S52 ccccccncsccccassccscascss OOS iiosae sh over vat leaneisaeons sachssteaaes 11 15 
MILO IRITICS ..... 02. cccccacsacsccese Oitecencanee codes PAT S68 Yasccs eatloasetees 23 
Satinets, medium quility................-..-. Pipa SD Be Sots ogee co a ae |e ee Reeter  Y 82 
POOOUE TINO RVY . 220.6 cnccccccccenee- TACOS te loti ges 2 66 to 6 05 2 18 2 07 3 23 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ........-...-..-- Per MO: @ OOGo B58 hese se eases 193] 243 414 
Six-roomed tenements..............-..2--0:- do..| 3 00 to. 400 |....cseensvees 2 42 3 41 5 97 
BOARD 
Mor mechanics, &¢.................-.. HOP WOK. ise. csureerienc S18 (60 CO cccnses 2 92 3 it 
For women employed i in factories .....-..-.. PS 6 a ay ae 168.101 99 to. .56n%s 1 46 1 93 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


[From the author’s notes. ] 


BIRMINGHAM.—Rent of kitchen and two rooms above, in rear of house, 48. a, week ; 
in front,5s. Bread, 8d. for 4-pound loaf. Meat, 1s. per pound. Cheese, good American, 
7d. per pound. Rent of three rooms, about 3s. 6d. per week for back, and 4s. 6d. for 
front; average, about 4s. House-rent in suburbs, lower than in the city—4s. to 4s. 6¢. 
for house of four rooms; 6s. for six rooms. 

SHEFFIELD.—Rent of rooms, ordinary price, 4s. per week for four rooms, or about 1s. 
per room. Good rooms rent for more. <A respectable small house may be had for 6s. a 
week. Meat in Sheffield is good. Workingmen buy the best, and they can afford it. 
Excellent beef and mutton, 10id. per pound; good at 8d. American bacon, 7d. to 9d. 
Butter, from 1s. to 1s. 2d. 

MANCHESTER.—Leg of veal, 9d.; best fillet,6d. Leg of mutton,9d. Good beef, for 
stewing, 74d.; for roasting, 9d. to 94d. Tea, very good, 2s, 4d. to 2s. 8d.; best, 3s. 
Good white sugar, 4d.; best, 44d; brown, 3d. to 33d. Flour, 2s. to 2s. 1d. per stone. 
Bacon, 7d. to 9d. Cheese, 64. to 8d. Dry goods, low. Rent of rooms, 4s. for four 
rooms. In another part of the city rents are 3s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 4s.for four rooms. Good 
cheese, 8d., chiefly American, which % very good, and occasionally better than English, 
at the same price. Good tea, 2s. 8d.; best, 3s. : 

HALIFAX.—Four rooms in upper part of house, from £8 to £9 per year. Better 
houses, built by Crossleys, two rooms on a floor, larger frontage, at 10 guineas a year, 
and poorer at lower rates. 

BrRADFORD.—Rent of houses, five or six rooms, for clerks, £18 to £20 per year. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Rent of three to four rooms, average 4s. per week. Some nice houses 
in a good street rent for thesame. Within the walls of the old town four to five rooms, 
including taxes, 4s. to 4s. 6d. Price of provisions much the same as in other western 
towns. About 10d. to 1s. for the best beef; 8d. to 10d. for very good; quite good at 9d. 
Veal 10d. by the leg; 13d. for cutlets, and much less for the poorer pieces. 


HUDDERSFIELD. Price of board, for workmen, 10s.; for workwomen, 7s. per week. _ 

Cork. (From Mr. Derby’s notes.) Prices in a provision store: Beef and mutton, 10d. 
to 1s. per pound; pork and bacon, 9d.; corned beef, 9d.; smoked hams, 10d. to 1s.; cab- 
bages, 1d. each. 


LONDON WHOLESALE PRICES IN 1872. 


From the monthly statement of the wholesale prices of the following 
articles in the London markets during each month of the year 1872, the 
following average, expressed in United States coin, has been compfted, 


and the average pro-rata price stated per pound : 
Per cwt. Per Ib. 


orks) OMS, AMOKE -.. wenn. «ona pie none cince.s eh ce ie ep ae $26 5930 23.7 
MOT site ee ease ios weetdcaee COR e al ele bere mea lel « boii laeretle an 17 03., 15.2 
Butter..... ebces evades suse et dieep winns s ono Ucm'Si othe nee nnn 29 24°" 26.8 
CONE ERREES ose won ops Jah aoa enact ope tebsc cons vam = ages ene en 1598 14.3 
TRICO SG bE ooo il mmrinnatein’s side o o-eie op euinipi s min w 0.0: 6.0.8 /e dpe’ eee 3 29 2.9 
Coffee, Jamaica'middling. 02.0.0. --.- ane ioe on tice em ow ncie anne ene 

HUPAT IH TOO «DTOWD «i. cos « nene erin cose sees tee heated ss ee oe 877... TY 
Molasses, Westilndies sc... ~ =. eccls ncn eee.ce pesos een annie ~ oon 3 08; 2am 


PRICES OF DRY GOODS IN ENGLAND. ese): 


The following statement, forwarded by Mr. Consul Horan, gives the 
retail prices of cotton and other goods in Sunderland : 


Statement showing the average retail prices of the following articles of dry goods in Sunder- 
land, supplied by Messrs. Sheraton, drapers, in Névember, 1874. 


Articles. Price. Articles. Price. 

Gray shirtings: Oents. || Gray sheetings—Continued. Cents. 
Ua ee re 6 to 9 BOGWIGN poste ase erates eid cicie omc eaten 32 to 34 
MGs ate cdis wx acs i ccicca scons 7 to 11 Double warp, 80-inch..........-.... 40 to 54 
Ee ee eee eee 8 to 14 || White sheetings: : 
Reena sstens accs dans csicccecdss 10 to 16 R2-ANCH esas s ole a geas eee mecietes cia eects 44 to 60 

White shirtings: BO-IO0 ck. velenrenae ne v0gep a koane™ 54 to 66 
Maneannice, do-nCh.......-<-c...-... 10 to 20 Double warp, 90-inch ........-....- 60 to 84 
Stout make, 36-inch................. 13 to 29 || Ticks: 

W hite flannels: Cotton,-27.10:32-inehscicie wetewewouwes 18 to 24 
NERA ENN tary alanine aan ianida'e o <a!s:4,<.c'6 28 to 48 Winton .ae-in Chee es ace ce adeno peers 20 to 30 
PMEEMOL ceo eae wae. folks a 28 to 48 || Linen: 

Fancy flannels: White or brown, 32-inch ..........- 30 to 36 

ROTI ete ol Snicin wane, ccs ies occ ao 14 to 30 || Prints: 
En OL he SS ee 36 to 66 30 T0'32 Inches 2. F.0-e war Ge wel cet 9 to 16 

Gray sheetings: Satin cloths, French llamas, and various 


eee en RATES tan win tie win nininre'e.niors, we 0+ 24 to 40 other dress-materials ........:--...-- 20 to 48 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN. 
Table showing the average price of wheat per imperial quarter* in England and Wales for the 


last week of each month during ten years, from 1563 to 1872, inclusive, the pound sterling 
being computed at $4.84. 


Month. 1863. | 1864. | 1865. 1866. | 1867. |. 1868. | 1869. } 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 



























































PROUALY -. eae os. $11 59 $11 01 | $15 04 | $17 50 | $12 44 | $10 32 | $12 70 | $13 51 
February .....-..- 11 27 10 99 | 1449] 17 74] 11 99 9 82] 13 00 13 49 
MILTON  wia.cs se s0m0 10 97 ‘10 86 | 1474; 1762} 1123] 10 26; 13 35 13 10 
bot ee 11 05 10 99 |} 15 22; 1788); 1099] 10 30{ 14 41 13 18 
2 ES seit ia an 11 23 11 45} 1579} 17 48/] 1093) 1097] 14 49. 13 97 
ANC eee 11 23 12-34 8 42; 1631] 1169}; 12 20; 14 49 14 31 
Se ae ae 1111 12 58 863] 1518] 1252] 1278] 14 03 14 29 
RUETIRG SoG en < Sa = 11 07 12 30} 1611} 18 77; 1310] 1240] 13 87 14 39 
September .....-... 10 58 12 44; 1550] 1296} 1222) 1097] 13 85 14 31 
October up e.s:... 9 63 BQO) | 17 045 212/80") | 11 fp LSS Sh Got enact 
November ........ 9 74 13°91) {~ 16.55: | 12 34.) 1h OL} 12:20: el ScGh eee ee 
December -..-...-. 9 78 1452) 1629-| 1224; 1050] 1264] 10 97 |.222o 
Average for each 
aS © a0 ET 972) 1013] 1217] 14 48] 15.32 ):°11 65} 11 38] 13 53 13 84 
Average for each 


year per bushel.t..; 1 34 1 21 1 27 1 52 1 81 1, fehl 1 46 1 42 1 69, 1 73 


* The imperial quarter (—8 imperial bushels of British standard) contains 17,7453 cubic inches, and is 
equivalent to 83 standard bushels of the United States. 

t The imperial bushel is about 3 per cent. larger than the standard busbel of the United States—the 
former containing 2,218.19 cubic inches and the latter 2,150.42. 


The average price of grain per quarter (imperial measure) in England 
and Wales for the three months ended Christmas, 1872, was as follows : 
Wheat, $13.85; barley, $10.20; oats, $3.52. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN. 


Statement showing the average price of grain per imperial quarter in England and Wales 
during thirty-five years, from 1840 to 1874, inclusive. 








Period. Wheat.”| Barley. | Rye. Period. Wheat. | Barley. | Rye. 
1840-44, (five years) .. $13 88 $7 66 $8 22 $9'64:1.2s.e0ne 
1845-49, (five years) -. 12 96 8 26 8 10 10 32 S04. eee 
1850-54, (five years) .- 8 70 6 96 7 60 9-46-he sc cae 
1855-’ 59, ph years) .. 13 84 8 86 9 30 ie |) i Se 
ARGU nes sins ok wrem ola ee 12 %8 8 %8 8 70 Oe Te ease : 

I hc (ey SARS U9 pet ney 13 28 8 66 8 58 oe Gal IA 
1 ih! iy ete Dage , Lacpegta  Bned ea 13 30 8 42 8 72 S20. capa = 
Eh entre ie cote ele wie a oe 10 74 8 14 778 10 Tee dae 
EHDSt arte gees eh cies ne 9 64 718 7 30 -|———$—]— -—— 
7) ee Sa 10.084" TT PETG Ga 
TRUS Rat uiee Siicciete cs 11 98 BSS) totes es bats 








The general average of the price of wheat, barley, and oats, in 
England and Wales for the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, were: Wheat, 
per quarter, $12.70; barley, $9.36 ; oats, $6. 15. 

PRICES OF MEAT AND OTHER PROVISIONS. 
Prices of beef and mutton in Great Britain in the following months of 1872. 














Markets. January. April. July. October. 7 

London 

IBGOLs a. ce = 3/2 per 8 pounds..} $1 21 to $1 41 | $1 25 to %1 33 | $1 37 to $1 53 | $1 29 to $1 41 | $1 38 

NDULCOM Ices cocec cee do....| 145 to 169] 121to 133] 133 to 169) 145 %0 161 )|°1 47 
Neweastle ; 

Beef....... per 14 pounds..| 223 to 242} 217 to 229) 217 to 260] 235 to 242; 233 

Mutton....... per pound.. 18 to 21 Zito 24 16 to 8 =2il Tar 19 19 
Edinburgh: 

Beef. ...... per 14. pounds..| 229 to 254] 217 to 229] 217to 266) 229 to 248] 2 48 

Mutton ....... per pound... 18 to 21 20 to 22 17 to 20 16 to 19 19 


Table shoiiny the average price of wheat, meat, and pototoes in each quarter of the five years 
ending December 3l, 1874. 








a) poh a F 
= fa 
= Meat at the Met-| &# 
2B ropolitan Meat| Ba 
AS Market. ae 

Quarter ending— ae 34 
ep gal. 
ae @ Sot 
ay Sos 
es Beef. | Mutton.| $26 
~ 





Per q’rter.| Per lb. Per lb. | Per ton. 


EOI Sa PRE IOS Lit TUS ua atulou wean mueaeu hues Obes egetlly ot $10 14 | $0 11.5 | $0 125 $24 48 
PANO 190, LEU Sees Ssh Sele w ke digo oy oe SUE Sebi OM EEO Sa 10 72 11. 25 12. 75 30 00 
BED DG? 00, 1810... cc yen usc uneedes fence wie Se dive tingle ween cies 12 08 12 13. 25 28 80 
Orn ta Tia feist rg tens a0 one ener pene ET. Aer ad 12 02 12, 75 13, 25 16 20 
peneeee aN WR BE etc ok te whiveceas bacteeleteck sthidve sku ce 12 86 12. 75 13 20 88 
SUING OPO! BAIN cs cin. in dhs - Wap wb fa a gaimre eet emebee hs Leminad bap deeb 14 34 13 14 : 15 12, 
BIRD DEICOU LO CL 7 felon tc Sok a ccite secu cee Cee atten eaten 13 86 ys a 15 16 32 
BUI ARV LOT Liga a diss cc wnacccnaacene dseeeaminntaaten vgay 13 50 13 13,5 2Q1 36 
NES co Lnedansinacedinnanneavaweueieencel pa niet am cies 13 28 12. 25 14, 25 24 00 
CRA ekbins hn os sauuh a's ab avnd coanepeaabendeamweb eine 13 60 12. 75 14. 75 32 83 
Se RMU NEL aw vidw'n sinus bonn uch uapuaceevencenbanteauwas 14 14 13. 25 15. 50 28 56 
eI I Ms dd dyn v's nade noaune ce canabaLee eee numeeeeens 13 74 13. 50 14. 50 40.80 
Ct eb alncan sce v4 bs echa< sae dacepeeoenemearamencs 13 40 13. 50 15, 25 49 68 
SRG RW She nh n'a dees nas nseecnsantuncBeeeesadasks 13 54 14. 75 16. 25 50 88 
Up A eae, NG bles 27 a ee) te SOLE 14 72 14.5 15. 75 25 68 
RPE AERO 0 Cincns dnnniea coca acuavsinduveens oienibeenene 14 66 13.5 14, 25 25 68 
PERO ALR OT OS eeCGEN dsb bacdesivncaunnchdns enkepeuueueenkn 14 92 13.5 13. 75 28 56 
SRR, BRAM SEBO pila and wand den andinccn Sapa hnaeaehe 14 66 13 13. 95 36 00 
PeOOLGSE WAT SURO O cr otus was caack dec ckcnuseyakcacuepiauscabe 13 30 13. 25 13 21 60 
SPO DET Dl LG RAGA Gb seus nb a cee anos dee envecivangabecnaaanon 10 64 13 12, 50 20 16 








MOTE OG Sl aa swim oho ak heck ivedseukNesnadeeed saika's Seabed 13 15 13. 02 14. 01 27 OL 
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Wholesale prices of wheat, beef, and mutton, in London and Manchester, for each month in 
the year 1874. 















































Mut- Mut- 
Wheat.| Beef. ton’ Wheat.) Beef. ter? 
ga fe> | 8 sa [27 | 8 
fet coae a = 3 e 3 oa oes 
Date. Bia) Pee) ge Date. ae art as 
o fo) - <2 AS 9 Ais) te ade as 
S7hil awa | 2s SR | -at@a | ee 
One /eS5 | o™ S,aleag| 
sao (Soa) 3” cao| Sea) a” 
cs) A a x) 5 a 
5 ee ee ee $14 80 | $108 | $1 24 |] August1............... $14 32| $110] $1 10 
pe a eke 15 30 1 02 1 06 || September 1 ............ 11 94 1 04 1.02 
a POU ie Wee A pa 14 76 90 1 OB sOctober lL. .<<4.4-ia0a0ses 11 06 i 48 1 10 
poo TNE be bay yee aie Se 14 46 1 00 1 04 || November1............. 10 50 1 06 1 00 
op bn VARS Re ip 14 90 1 04 ? 04 || Decembert............. 10 72 1 00 1 08 
Lag) SSSA eae eRe ae RAE 14 80 96 1 12 ce 
6 OE Se 1456; 1 04 1 00 Average of year...| 13 51 1 04 1 07 





PRICE OF BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Average yearly price of butchers’ meat, (per stone of cight pounds, sinking offal,) distinguishing 
the various kinds as sold in the Metropolitan Cattle Market, in each of the years 1868, 1869, 
and $070. 























Average for the years— Average for the years— 
Kind of meat. SaUREEENSInT MeASARISEREN GEENA Kind of meat. ERT 
1868. 1869. 1870. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Beasts : Sheep—Continued. 
LSE So Ea $0 783 | $0 83 | $0 pe Fourth class, South-| ) 
Second clags ........... 894 983 | 10 CG@QWOS tse ac fae ee $1 208 $1 38 $1 344 
Third class, large prime} 1 05 1 18 1 19 IUSIMDs cose ects eben 14 1 45 1 64 
Fourth class, Scots..... 1 20 1 30 1 28 |} Calves: 

Sheep : RORISO 2. gu cine s chest ae 1 003 | 112 1 01 
BSL OLIOT vag go 2 oa um o's 5 - 834 92 84 Small prime..........: 1 Ad 1 333 1 30 
Second class ...........- 984 | 111$]{ 1 OL} || Pigs: 

Third class, long coarse Large NOGSn 2 casi sek 844 | 103 1 16 
ha SE a es 1 10 127% | 1214 neat porkers ... 98 1 243 1 365 








CONTRACT PRICE OF PROVISIONS FURNISHED THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


The following tables show the contract price at which bread, meat, 
and the other principal articles of provisions were furnished to the troops 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also for the use of the Royal Navy 
during the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, and indicate to some extent the 
prices of food in the Kingdom : 

Contract price of bread, meat, and rations supplied to the troops in each district of Great 
Britain for the first and second half-year of 1870. 











: Cost of ration of 1 
Drege pe Alo Meat, Je tes per pound of bread and 
ok inl igen idee i % pound of meat. 
Districts. Tibia biitsMhAG | Shddhl SRLS: 
First Second First Second First Secord 
half-year.| half-year.| half-year.| half-year.) half-year.| half-year. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Oents. 
BEI EIS cc ccnc caccee sd mete ose ak 9 12:32 LL. 96 12. 02 11. 68 12. 08 
Se a ae lig ctticatwina a 12. 48 12.6 11.8 11. 86 
EMRPIOIANOG ....5500cn% cancer sccceae 10. 7 10. 38 12. 76 13. 64 12, 22 12. 84 
ee a eee 10. 76 10. 12 13. 02 12. 4 12. 40 11. 82 
A een ee 10. 6 9. 44 11.9 11. 94 11. 46 11. 36 
ER UR a Si 11.24 11. 50 | 14.16 13. 06 13. 44 12. 66 
oa ane cca uv causenaeon 10.1 9, 26 11.72 12.2 11. 34 | 11, 44 
OS 11. 58 10. 64 15.18 12. 42 13. 16 12. 48 
i decaewa ss 11. 62 10. 6 13. 68 13. 10 11. 52 11. 96 
ng oon eheweeen 10. 6 10. 86 11. 86 OE 7 11. 52 11. 96 
ER a a 11. 16 10. 86 12. 78 12. 32 12. 32 11. 96 
CO, 1 5 ea a 10. 96 10.7 12, 08 12.12 11.3 11.8 





OO pas a 10. 02 10. 61 12. 80 12. 51 12. 06 12. 01 
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Average prices paid for army purveyors’ stores in England in the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, 








: Average of 3 
gAtticles. 1868. 1869. 1870. i 

eaten. ah ie oe eon se etaeee esata sk reer > per pound..' $0 47 | $0 46% $0 50.8 $0 48.1 
Sugar, crushed wet lumps.........----.--..-- per cwt.. 9 674 | 9 46 10 21 9 78 
Barley, OChL SCOLCD Faceue mre hccwencce ve cen neule'n- dO: see 4 20 4 22 4 38 4 27 
RiCs ClEARCO PF BtOA rn knees vicbebe san nesencesesces d0.2% 412 3 92 4 31 412 
MimsOOd NEA sete akicctp ee ecea ee risa s cess bine cs ele do.... 4 48 4 78 5 47 4 91 
SOM, UAPG, WEUGWixercenGencck wes une criccscnccens dose 7 26 6 92 7 80 (Gree 
Porter, imperial pints, per dozen, 8 to gallon........... 80¢ 794 72 a7 
Ale, imperial pints, 8 to gallon .............--0-2--e--e- 944 854 78 86 
BOWLS Wee pice erin ei eini ats olka uti" win alo viajes «care each.. 53 534 534 53 
EUS Digs ae Re ee per gallon... 224 22 2-5 23 23 
OUMLOCH ek oc se dee rakes s wens sodec ce ne we preee per cwt.. 1 56 1 48 1 54 1 53 
Vegetables, mixed .........-.0---00---- see. per pound.. 02 02 02 02 
RSG ap oe ots a oy SS rene ear per dozen.. 22 22 23 22 





Contract prices of bread (per 4-pound loaf) supplied to the troops in cach county ef Ircland 
in each half of the years of 1868, 1869, and 1870. 





1868, half-year | 1869, half-year | 1870, half-year 
to-— to— to— 


County or station. 


Novem- Novem- Novem- 
May 31. ber 30. May 31, ber 30. May 31. ber 30. 


—_—_— | | | | 


Ocnts. | Cents. | Cents. | Oents. | Cents. | Cents. 





Antrim ..... eb peccchtin donne consee cete ss [cae nee clee 14 13. 8 11.9 9.88 | 10.2 9, 44 
BADIA WU ee nie aici Sate a als oeeiee stain atticles clea sis eo c.ste ee 16 15 125 10 10 9.5 
Bue VU Ue nee fetes coe heme a aceite Stee het op sem cee 14.5 13.38 | 11.36] 10.2 10. 78 9, 74 
CRTLOW eee cece nie eae eee tes ast ace esene ns omer ome 15. 5 14,8 13.5 TL SP innate sateen. 
CBVAM desans cnccon POL AG esse seeaw sent h on ase eaniee Re 19.98 | 15.5 14.48 | 13 12. 48 10. 75 
COURS ye Soe 6H Se eS G46 Sopp SORE sie pec Resmrs: aise s 185 17.7 ae ney fa ais" 13 10 
Cork, except Fermoy and Buttevant...........-.-.- 14.98 | 12.98] 10.96 9.5 10 8.2 
LER ETONY 94.5 SU BONER OSD 45 IOS SUEO SERB GEE nrc aoree 14.5 14,2 11. 4 10. 4 10.9 9 
TOAW a. dene 0-5 AE ADE SORE ey SSE arn Sees 16.98 | 15,46} 11 9. 98 9, 46 0. 94 
SRE Ee errs sicckoscerrese= theo rcees eet map 17.8 15.5 13.5 11.8 11.2 10 5 
PROV ALN Rete mee atte ots hei since at ner cate e visicle em cinieis x ore 15.96 | 17 13.5 12 11.5 10.8 
eee sce ees sab eeser “pane pisiny nace Or 16.4 16 13 11 11.6 10 
Kildare, except Curragh and Newbridge.........-... 18 i he Ps 15% 598 eee 15 
CCE gS a rE aly Se ag 14 13.50 ae 10 11 8. 98 
SOONG... oabircate sbaveun eres nee. nd aeenek ee 17 16.8 13 12 13 10. 46 
RD OTICA, cet om cine de epee oe Ss ss SSeS oe 14.76 | 13.96] 11.4 10. 2 10. 66 9, 48 
Londonderry.............-. SSeSadsaotsicassesgegiesac 15.56 | 14.8 12 11.8 12.5 11.8 
MGONC TOG Use eiccie Se ehea etek stoner odate ec cbt Soot 17 15. 4 13. 4 1105 1155 11 
PMR ea has ch ane bint gar tincis pees white tie ctae sane’ 15. 4 14.74 | 11.9 10. 2 10. 4 9.8 
MawO Hers). orc eed, Bees tos 18 15.5 | 12 10. 4 y 9 
IMODA THANE ea. cas ss coccce veectececelecescinerseeeece 19 15 14 11 12 11 
SEER URS 5 ae SG 4 aap SP af ES CR lp ie SP Be 17.5 17.5 13 10. 10.5 11.5 
A DEEIC UE ii Ato cn as beasicamel Cedar ced eee mas ae 17.5 15. 4 13. 4 11.4 11.9 9.8 
AY DUOKIONG «cons hoe ous ove pewere Ee cunt sete date te aceeee 4 15.8 15.5 12 10. 4 11.4 9.5 
NY OBILMODUN ec hang pasty secdeee kt eer tisk Werecchocsess 17 15. 4 12.8 10.9 11. 42 9.8 
OT OXSOt re ge scott cow tcced ieee sateen dec rerel ces? 19.5 19 17 11.4 12 10. 4 
BVOEBEO Sig en ceenk eupnpeecencccnereverewen| 16.58 | 15.44 | 12 eile ee 10. 22 
Kildare, Curragh of....flour per sack of 280 pounds.| $12 34 | $12 06 | $9 42 | $826 | $8 70 $7 


80 
PRAT wis al ging x'o's'> oa flour per sack of 280 pounds.} 1208] 11 94 9 32 7 98 8 28 7 38 


ie Mabey St ARR AE oR ah x 
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Contract-prices of fresh meat supplied to the troops in each county of Ireland in each of the 
half-years of 1868, 1869, and 1870. 





1868, half-year | 1869, half-year | 1870, half-year 
to— to— to— 
| : 
Counties. So 
vem- ovem- + § 
May 31. en 30. May 31. oe 30. May 31. hee 30. 5 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Oents. | Cents. | Cents. | Oents. 
PUAPE AVENE ae heen tok ohana Seaee cee see et ee 9.5 9 10. 36 9. 2 11. 56 10.5 10. 02 
RNS ee ere oes a Roe Saka ein mialelsie cin mes <i 10 9 9 8.5 9.5 11 9.5 
Tse eerie). 2a eS ee eee ean 11.86 | 10.74 9. 92 9.5 8. 88 8. 44 9. 89 
RU RDIOMN Stet cata. sams s cet seeds ce; ~ c= Pocus te 11.5 12 11.5 wg BM a Be ge Hd eats Beas | 11.73 
OEE at Vs SCS Beg On ae a de Se 13 16 15 14 13 12 14 % 
Seer ak SAS tasking Shae ty 2 w= oo 9.92 | 10.5 9.5 9 10.5 8 9. 57 
Cork, except Fermoy and Buttevant........ 12.5 10.92 | 10.4 10. 24 8. 96 9.8 10. 47 
ODS Oy Sn ee a 9 9 11 10 10. 46 9.5 9. 83 
Ses ace seer trtee sree cee detens 11.48 | «11.56 11.38; 11.4 11.75 | 11.42 11.5 
Sig ei) oe ge Se eee es ee 9,5 9.5 10 10 10 9.5 9. 75 
EIN Mieke tyre cea ciesctre 35 0u.5 543.24. 11 9. 94 9.5 9.46 | 11.38 9. 34 10. 10 
oS ODE ae 10 8 8.5 9.5 | 10 9. 17 
Pe tell Se a See re 13.5 9.5 10 8.5 9.5 9 10 
Kildare, except Curragh and Newbridge ...| 16. 12 11.8 Tees Oe: 12.5 12. 85 
Kildare, yo. gE on a 12,2 12.36} 11.8 11.6 Leone 4 11.91 
PONIES tage. Sete sect ashe Seu ses e wie eves. 7. 48 9. 38 9.5 & 92; 10.5 9. 44 9.2 
AMG, nes eee eciviscoshean---+.--| 8.96 8.4 8.44} 10.2 11 9.5 9. 42 
BRE eee Ee acc ce ta scesaks cenede 8.98 end 8.2 7. 76 8. 96 at 8. 22 
ge 2 ER 10. 4 11 11 11 11 11 10.9 
RCI an ES ee TL Rive dow acisnacoceces 11 9.5 11.5 9.5 10.5 9.5 10. 25 
ph Babess aiate be cou Sec sie sivid ven ets 9. 92 8. 88 13, 98 9. 4 9. 76 9, 34 10, 21 
ee a oe cuamana nay aa0se.+ e+: 8.5 7. 88 9.5 7.24} 10 11. 94 9.18 
Monaghan.......... Be eater 14 14 11.5 10.5 9.5 9 11. 42 
Pe eee Fag See Nee Ae os wed owe tease 13.5 11 12 12. 4 13.5 13.5 12. 65 
EPH Manse ah Fe ee Sa a rr 10.84; 10 11 11 10 8.5 10. 22 
BMPOLIOIN Se et see bccwcleane so clawde awe ede 8.8 8.5 9 8 9 8 8. 55 
OSD UST) 5 os Ses Oe eas a a 10 9.5 8. 98 9 9.5 8 9. 16 
OO) SES no 4 ech n sea e 12 11.5 11 10 10 9.5 10. 66 
PR OMe ee on os 2 cals sic <aelevins sd 10.91 | 10.26] 10.56 9.95} 10.38 9. 34 10. 27 


Average prices at which the principal articles of provisions were purchased or manufactured 
at home for the use of the royal navy in the respective years ended March 31, 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. 


Articles. 
a a per 100 benndas 4 
eg ac naa ine anaigeascine«emaaviscne se. 

ad Sigel eR ila ee ay 
1S ea ae PE, pee ana bail teltc wie = = Ast «i= ais ar do 
eg ee acinccacisw upd dad e-aw td apn adeceausnnane do 
MEO Pi th ad awd needa dn'sd ess 4ncia at ansaddecencdseawes do 
EN, Rs 8h Paula n v0 odo oot decors cide seineelwadeands do 
red pone liRnddndgun e004 leo te dette ad sae a 14a aloates © coe do 
TTeTT TILT ages hd. oases. 00 
eet RS Se Se en as wate atnna gens sane onngne do 
EMT Gott da odacecucccsdcaccetennsscnceseeesae do 
EES Pe TO PPLE YT CEE CETTE PERE COPE COE do 
NE ee ee are do 
EE TOLMNON 2 Sat Soo) sede Sea neddeduadpeadevcaveats do 
Oat-meal .............. pnd ad SA. sg udalddes « Gals tuen's do 
Es cencccoccescce ale Sad weaite o aeidaida aie sie aula tals a0 2a" as do 
nas a ok Jove seVeladedsweaddda dectdsdddacaama seks do 
Fres beef, for curing “and a a a do 
er ctcenaacernsdycauaceusPipeardescccsanene: do 
Salt, white, ‘for curing beef and suet .......... sites tad etna do 
Lime or lemon juice Rrteelh adn enestel accede Thvs4s dbus Ks 003 do 
Split pe EE iawn n a tee ras tinsedds nadine natin aes ee anak do 
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INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING. 


In the following paper Mr. Jones, United States consul at Newcastle- — 


on-Tyne, presents his views in regard to the advance in the cost of 
provisions in 1872: 


The cost of living has advanced between 30 and 40 per cent. this year. The price 
of coal is nearly double what it could be purchased for on the Ist of January last; 
flour has risen from 50 cents to 60 cents per 100 pounds; butchers’ meat is 2 to 4 cents 
higher; and now that the potato-crop has failed, not alone in Ireland, but generally 
throughout the United Kingdom, we are certain to experience a serious advance in 
what we might term the great staple of the laboring classes. 

The employers of labor in England reason about as follows: 

“ Let us obtain the necessaries of life for our workmen as cheaply as possible, so as 
to enable them to render us their services at a low wage; this, together with our cheap 
money, and natural advantages in mineral resources, in the close proximity of coal and 
iron, as well as by our favorable geographical position for the international market, 
will enable us to undersell all others and confine competition to our own land.” 

I believe it to be a well-established tenet in political economy, that in proportion to 
the increase of population the price of animal food will advance in this country. It 
is true that this principle may occasionally be overruled by shipments of live stock from 
the continent, yet I apprehend that this can bring about no serious exception to 
the rule, for upon the first appearance of the rinderpest, the cattle-plague, or kindred 
diseases, upon the plains of Yorkshire or among the hills of Carnarvon, the importa- 
tion of cattle will be stopped by order of the privy council; therefore, it is fair to an- 
ticipate that a traffic attended by so many difficulties, risks, and uncertainties will 
never attain the magnitude necessary to nullify the principle laid down. Thefarmers 
of this country must be induced to abandon wheat-growing and turn their mind and 
attention to stock-raising, else matters will soon become serious. 

Employers of labor are not unmindful of the situation. Herculean efforts have been 
and are still being made to induce the working-classes to adopt the Australian meat as 
a general article of diet. Capitalists have formed limited-liability companies for the 
development of this trade. 

' It is permitted to go abroad that Australian beef and mutton are to be found upon 
the tables of the aristocracy of the country. 

At a public meeting held in the adjoining borough of Gateshead, a few months ago, 
for the agitation of the meat question, the mayor of Newcastle asserted by authority 
that one of the wealthiest men in this district used this class of food twice a week, 
and preferred it to the meat procured from his regular butcher. 

This policy will certainly contribute to wipe away the natural prejudices of the 
masses against meat killed, cooked, and canned by unknown hands 15,000 miles away. 


COST OF CLOTHING. 


In the foregoing tables the cost of provisions and of house-rent per 
week has been given, also the price of various articles of dry goods and 
of boots, thus furnishing some data for a computation of the cost of 
living in the United Kingdom as compared with the United States. 
While the prices of the principal articles of subsistence are on the whole 
as high in the former as in the latter country, the rental of rooms and 
the price of clothing are only about one-half as much as in the United 
States. Froma careful computation made in London, it is believed that 
clothing can be purchased there at 50 per cent. of the gold and 56 per 
cent. of the currency prices in New York. From a tailor in High Hol- 
born, who makes more clothing for citizens of the United States than 
any other in London, the following prices were obtained : 

Good business suits, made to order, of good and fashionable material, 
cost from 58s. to 60s.; the lowest price of similar quality in New York, 
ready made, being $28 to $30. Suits of fine blue cloth, 82s. 6d., ($19.96,) 
which it is believed could not be obtained anywhere in the United States 
for $40. Fine black cloth dress-vests, 10s.; dress-trousers of best black 
doeskin, 30s.; frock-coats of the best black cloth that could be purchased 
in London, silk lined, 80s., ($19.36 ;) overcoats from 50s. to 60s., the lat- 
ter of good beaver-cloth, with silk-velvet collar. 
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Ready-made clothing is sold at lower rates. Good-looking trousers 
were seen at various clothing-stores with the prices of 11s. 6d and 12s. 6d. 
affixed. Laboring men are not only eble to purchase their clothing 
at about one-half the rates paid in the United States, but are in the 
habit of wearing at their work fustian or corduroy suits, which are not 
only cheaper in price but of great durability ; so that an English work- 
man’s clothing costs but about one-third the price paid by his brother 
workman in the United States. It is difficult to present the prices of 
the cheaper articles of clothing in such a manner as to enable an 
intelligent opinion to be formed of their cost as compared with similar 
articles in this country ; but the prices paid for cloth and clothing for 
the army and for the hospitals, as shown in the following statement, 
indicate the lowest rate at which woolens can be obtained in England. 


PRICES OF ARMY CLOTH AND CLOTHING. 


The prices paid for cloth and for some of the articles of clothing pur- 
chased for the British army, also for one of the hospitals, as given in 
the following tables, afford some indication of the cost of clothing in 
England suitable for the working-classes: 


Prices paid for army cloth and clothing for the British army in the years 1868, 1869, and 1870 





, Per yard. Per yard. 
Articles. So ae paneer Articles. MeemRRPe Werarers-er een cos 
1868. | 1869. | 1870. 1868. | 1869.} 1870. 
Cloth for infantry : | Rifle—Continued. 
Sergeants’ scarlet............/82 021, $2 16 ($1 87 Tunic and overall, No. 3..-... $2 21 $2 18 /$1 88 
ety bee VG ot Oe a 195 | 1°87 | 1 52 Tunic and overall, No.3. ....| 2 21 | 2 183; 1 874 
Staff-sergeants’ gray ..--.....- 2 02 | 2 02 | 1 60 Tartan for kilt: 5....--.0-<-8 73 80 76 
alti lt eed “oye eeo Se aS 1°45°'|°1°45 |-1 22 Tartan for trousers ......... 73 80 76 
Cloth for rifle : Cavalry eloak cloth : 

«Sergeants’ tunic ..........5..- 2-20 | 2 22. 1 91 Sergeants’ blue tunic ......- 2 504| 2 50 | 2 04 
Sergeants’ trousers.-.... .... 2 46 | 246 | 2 46 Sergeants’ blue overall...... 2 22 | 2 208) 1 85 
Privates’ tunic ...../.....--. 2 183/208 | 1 68 Cavalry cloak cloth......... 221 | 219 |.1 88 
Privates’ trousers ........... 1 89 | 1 89 | 2 70 Privates’ blue tunic......... 232 | 219 }'2 19 
Tunic and overall, No.1-...... 3.36 | 3 36 | 2 88 || Infantry regulation boots, per 
Tunic and overall, No. 2...... 250 | 2 44 | 2 04 PO ea oe Gy Ke aie «Maratea 2.57 | 2 39 | 2 40% 

Prices paid for army clothing in each of the years 1868, 1869, and 1870. 
1868 1869. 1870. 
2 
; eI : a : oS 
Articles. is 5 & I BE | 
=| = : =| —_ . = Lo : 
i Oe = eS Dd 
5 ss | 4 ss a ‘si ss & 

Clothing : 

Staff-sergeants’ tunic....) $12 24 | $15 15 | $11 24 | $11 61 | $14 543) $8 68 | $11 323) $13 674) $12 404 
Staff-sergeants’ trowsers 4 5 46 5 29 4 56 5 943; 4503) 4 463) 5 89 4 08 
Sergeants’ tunic......... 5 56 5 573} 5 76 5 87 7 20 5 72 6 023) 719 sag y | 
Sergeants’ trowsers....-. 277%} 3 893} 3033] 3278! 4434! 352] 3244] 4 873) 3 36 
Musicians’ tunic ........ 5 62 5 17 5 44 5 30 6 O74; 6 02 5 224} 5 70 5 874. 
Privates’ tunic .......... 4 72 5 014, 4 884) 4 58 5 29 5 03 4 46: 4 98 4 87 
Privates’ trowsers. ...... 2654]. 302| 246] 2614 3 413] 2573] 2463) 3553) 2 43 
Drummers’ or buglers’ 
ee 5 98 6 20 5 483} 5 22 6 833} 6 01 5 81 6 423 eh 


tees en on 
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PRICES OF CLOTHING. 


Prices paid for various articles of clothing, §-c., at Bethlehem Hospital, in the year 1870. 








Articles. | 1870. 
Cloth coats, (various colors).......... (Un piste bela basins’ we twa e ttre cee o eeiniatte aaa tea each.. $6 04 
Cloth waistcoats, (VATIOUS:COLOPS) 14-25 ese 4 See enone ebeds ds coe ope eden een a ee ao 1 68 
Gloth trousers; (VaTIOUS COOLS) i. och nu sence oSnecess yecucaweneclek ae tie eee = = eee ees 00. .42 3 84 
WORDS eee os eae cc cccbeacc bees ones aeae ee aan do.... 11 12 
Cloth, servants’ bine} Weeisteoa tes .. c.cs Sea wdsihewccudacs ates COnee elban caatatteReenenee do.t0: 3 00 
ITEQUSCES i. ccs ais otic asm seein v3 vas bn scene udecabeoente cae aeeee do.... 6 16 
FOHKStH... . ieina ccaacnc dae tule ueeee ee Ae do....j 1 92 
Canvas out of use except for coal-carrying ; Waistcoats ..4..si6.scecms seas pn eeune sian AD pie 54 
TTOUSOLS 5. lesce nee Te, 0e eeeuhs eae eeane eee d0.c% « 88 
Servants’ oe fam 3°, Fiex wed pert ue Snetbels hc ee rene ve the 3 3 84 
Lawers. and waistcoats ..... jcc cece doc enelwalaccces Jame w opemanianieaata same ae Gass 96 
Flannel ; PObbiCOATS 5 os oon wie cen diga'w swiodiaie as annc glen ecu geubicn oe Beenie om eile eee em ee daa a: 1 36 
OK MOMENOL-DOGS,. Sdieidte craic to Ae chee cee’eis,na5s.cecaueios soy Reape aakerie alee en Een do.... 13 44 
MAG teather-pillOWS.<.cccewecdccicdackee cna Wanlawcinocewsclcem oe isied sania ss gil ene eee do.... 2 04 
ee OY ndeNeY DIANKCtsS. «sinc 6 secs adectensadsaes cnossd cc cuscas Deb ehenke beeen nee per pair... 2 04 
S42 Whitnoy Dlaiketss - 5. co6 ok cise awd csi se cele shewpuaewnnesap shoe eeremnn nae Ae 2 58 
9-4 Whitney blankets. ................. 1a Seupac chasse sccannseustong eae Ree Cements Iz : 3 29 
1-4 GOVerlots White. cows se ee cca els cou awn neues Conte conde see mae ae aeeeene ee per dozen... 24 20 
PLCS SUOGKINGS Foc nico te costs coy cc eansac eens SEE EE ere pte Sule | See per dozen pairs. . 4 44 
TW GING S HUOOKINGS onc can encase nendeceenses socaces nue csnasem me pp eam are Date. 3 36 
Linen handkerehio£s.. ooo... cic.0.ccccnno dean sven £6 ab bblemtn oat kien tani = eee per dozen. . 1 62 
BRIGG TOMAIG. o-oo Sao cnn oe each ewcnesensonseeccuenecme dutty alec sinnerman do.... 1 38 
Dowilas) (SO INOHOS) oo. 5 occas oe oe cca cana n et wees wise us ne ae dade pees eee per yard.. 194 
Check: (39,inChes) os ance cc ce cas cccclise bane ce cece ce ces emee cee ee Senne D eee ane ans tessa do.... 24 
PHOCES So cacwmnccenscccecsdceedacee acca scncuasa shasccyed aelecemee cileme cease eemeer each. . 1 44 
COGUOM DEMISE wa cece ec snes cnn ce coves sce sndnseccnmeswns «sm Cem ee see eae en per yard.. 15 
DUBG STDC eos oo cee Se cme ecw asnie ncdcede secs osduse shee seen enna per pair. - 24 
Men’s boots......----. pieserstesspysssostertesirenaess Tekh aoe Boers 2 58 
’ OOES au See Pik. ssc weis oe news welgete pe gels ere eels a ete ete Gr... 1 50 
Women’s home-made § Sh0CS <a. oc ccacu sce de seas ccuh gunteh 6 aereee Selene nen ae. 96 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Industrial co-operation having already been briefly alluded to, it may 
not be improper in this place to refer to those co-operative societies for 
the purchase and sale of the necessaries of life, which in England are 
in much favor. Associations somewhat similar are not unknown in 
this eountry, especially in New England, where, some twenty years ago, 
they were numerous, and apparently successful; but. for some defect, 
either of organization or administration, they gradually declined in 
number and popularity. In England, however, they have, on the whole, 
met with decided success, there being at the present time 1,400 of such 
societies, with a total membership of nearly 500,000. Last year they 
sold domestic supplies to the amount of £15,000,000. The Rochdale 
plan of co-operation is considered to be the best. The Co-operative 
News, the organ of this movement in England, says: 

By examining the leading features of this plan, it will be seen to be as simple as it 
is efficacious. Many of the societies, now the most flourishing, commenced their busi- 
ness operations with less than $200. Everything is purchased and sold for cash. 


Those who have tried the credit. system have all failed. The goods are sold at the 
ordinary price demanded by the regular dealers, no more, no less; but great care is 


i oe 


— 
——~ 


taken to exclude all adulterated articles. To prevent fraud, chemists are employed 


by some of the associations, and should any of the committees of management suspect 
an article to be impure, a sample is immediately forwarded for analysis, and the goods 
are not sold until a report has been received. .Thus, goods sold in co-operative stores 
have a just reputation for purity. It is cheaper to pay a fair price for a pure article 
than a lower price for an adulterated one. 

It is believed that co-operative industry will soon control the whole productive and 
distributive business of the country. There are tens of thousands of people in England, 
who, up to the time they joined the co-operative societies, had never saved a penny, 
who have now considerable sums accumulated by this means. The accumulation is 
effected by a sort of double-componnd interest. The average interest is said to be as 
high as 28 per cent. on the whole share and loan capital. 
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The following is taken from the price-list of the Bold street ‘* House- 
hold stores” in Liverpool: 


Statement of the prices of some of the articles of household use, from the price-list.of the 
Bold street co-operative stores, Liverpool, 1873. 


Australian meat, without bone: 


RK aes, Wer POUNG : 2:52. stoses5s-5. 65s See ¢0 14 to $0 15 
beef, corned, in packages, per pound .-..:. 2.222. ..2....--5222-- 154 to 17 
eer emicoa, If Packaces; per’ pound..<2..--.-2..2202 sill 154 to 17 
I ee ee fee ono e cence ters cee ceesene= 13 to 14 
Kangaroo venison, in packages, per pound ...........--.-...---. 20 
MSE TIGL VOTING a. 25 i aioan occ wens cccc as sowncs vase oce 13 to 15 
Potted, game, per. tin... 3... ..J..2---.. OOS, SR AEE Pee ee 20 
ENDS Ee Mad is ib bo scans. seca seca cess as saecsn 20 
a 5 Eel ey gs SS RR a A ne 20 
SNA NMBERIGIOMLINS? 20100 bo dc saw oo ceca enna ce ta sews dite ate 238 
Ham and ehicken patés, in tins, per dozen ......---.-----+--+--. ---- 4 68 
Veal and ham patés, in tins, per dozen... ... 2-2... - 22. cece es meee cone 3 72 
Liebig’s extracts of ‘meats, DMI Se ipo s cst hes cao te nas aceus en 26 
DS IAD SE ie ee, 12 
Tea, fine Souchong, mide ed as) oo Sil. ds Ke ak Ss bLpek 54 
The society’s mixture of finest teas, per pound..........-..-.-.--.-. 60 
Coffee: 
Te a ialaly Sesie en no cece boss sawcae sevice cincave 3h 
Finest full-flavored Mocha, per pound ......-....---...----..-.. 36 
I RIMSII 2002 Did a Sida oo wd ln do's oie sw eee nnd osmenee 2 28 
SE EGS AEE ee ee 32 
tne oa aninn as <0 2 206 ooslannnlonicie wig cid se anipmar 20 
Sugar: 
TET Le jaiae, os nlx als n.n x oss en moe moe ome clewewe asiceve 05. 
SE Sita o asic'- So) oj'< nso) tlnis oa 6, po sieie lo dae weed eene 06 to 07 
SS OER a ae ae a arate a ale anos aie pln a eyeing ae eiaee a ated a 07 
Fruits: 
UTES, ANG 625565 «. 2522 cose ee ite wach tn cede Skg's Wik eee iaid i e-eteie' = pres 06: 
EN 2h 8 at a cleo ahiaceie « 4 a) w olaid meiawelgil asia w ae eeedes 09 
NS SC, et LY SE A Oe en ee 13 
Ns sla Saale ost od bis eaceidwad oe bednare wen ace,ds 14 
a Sa. haa cc ecne seccssdnbmiatidbimaia tied 0 os 09: 
ee 2 a oe Ll Coe clemanen kijon dmeet curd od eda 07 
Almonds, Te eo ce 5,5 can abides wien ata 24 
RIOR 0 a fal 2s 6S bine cise win oclneinescicaciccvicisesace cone 1 44 
pemnremaee, POD GOzZEN: Quarts -- 2. 2.22)... 2. eee ees eee nceecese 2 52 
American tinned fruits— 
UIE SNS iin ocd sik ate ign nice Lan< brain 9'n) aici me vin. s'oiaie 21 
Peermupies, OC-POUNd tins... --- ..-- 2. cc cece emcee nee es cecens 22. 
Tomatoes, two-pound tins...........-- Pode etd Sens oot aha 23 
Turkey figs, MUAUIN EDA SE SAIS I ly BVb cies Grw'sf Gist diaahs yale Sininie, std oat hd 10 
Olives, French, one-half pints, per dozen...........---04 e-2----- 2 04 
Olives, Spanish, one-half pints, per. dozen... 2... .-ne none snercne 2 16. 
Capers, EIS IEE bliss [Git du daisy Sree apne Seen dro mons caia bao 3 12 
UIE IOHIOUNG | GING 5225 < wees see ce ns eens cde le cccen nace wand 16 
INTIS 2.2 5 Sos cle nc clvia'sy cle tla owe en abld occlemanlgan 11 
EOL TOTIN Cw o.5.< <n» on ning = wim =n len oni ne mani maniw eee 05, 
umd fapioea, pearl, per pound .... -... 2. -. 2 2-02 ee ee we cece eee 03 
mat taniocd, iO, per pOuNd...... -.-- 25 2222s ne sce veces peice 15 
Macaroni and OM DOL DOUG 13 4 aa we we pica aie hah ond pla eriaine’ : 13 
Rice: 
BEE O-DOUNG PACKAGES .2.. ..-ccccona scceee cavcuatuccnc cece 5 
Senouna, two-pound packages .......-- 2-222 wn nn ce we cone cn cene 07 
Soap: 
NS ecole tog as cuhidk'w pt as Sect ree wethamd on dedemed ied 054 
ee gar an a bn cin SAE a a 08 
eS Cay toe fae we toto ak oo eh bie ade es wee 14 
Candles: 
ae a, cc's hls n ae weemnansavue aulahbe Dhabas «owe 20 
aS RIS SR ag a I 24 
IIe Sn, seas oe Je. eR UE Lo 46 
EGE Sa I OA ETS 9 OR os ee oe a Se Se oe 24 
EI Se ONES as hae ne re 10 


25 L 
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Spices: 
Jamaioa ginger, per pound ..5. 2.6 606. tee eee cote $0 24 
Cloves, per POUND +. scice ce etmsietins cece ccce sane. sewsn sam av nnnee 24 
Mace, PEP OUNCE. wicte emp Metcinla wen ds Fos welecbne oohts Vn meueite enn 06 
Nutmegs, Per OUNCE DG. deduce cee Lot ce ease cnn scams as celee nee 06 
Pepper, black, per: OWNGG 2 oo. 2'5.- 2) < 2 te oes cw eess sehen eee 16 
Pepper, white, per Oune. 0.4025. ee oak oc cwmann eee 32 
Pepper, Cayenne, per Ounces. 2... . 0526. icc See deee eine 40 
PIMBBUG, PEMOUMCE Sass oon e cos ee eee ce ccheleue huis: geen eee 12 

Wanegar, distilled, per quart... -.---- 2. e-+ 2-2 tie neenne see eines 16 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD CO-OPERATIVE SOCIERY. 


Having visited the shops and offices of the above society in Man- 
chester, and made inquiries of the officers in regard to its operations 
and success, the author believes that a few items of information in re- 
gard to the objects and management of an association which has not 
only been productive of material but of moral benefit to its members, 
will prove interesting. The secretary said that the savings of the mem- 
bers encouraged them in habits of thrift, and that they were not so 
much given to spend money in drink as is usual with other working- 
men. 

This society was established to purchase food, firing, clothing, and other necessaries 
at wholesale prices, or to manufacture the same and retail them; also to purchase, 
erect, mortgage, sell, and. convey, or to hold land and buildings, and to carry on the 
labor, trade, or handicraft of builders. 

The rules of the society declare that the capital of the same shall be raised in shares 
of one pound each, one of which shall be transferable, and the remainder withdrawable. 
Each member shall hold at least one share, and not more than two hundred. Any 
member may pay the whole or any part thereof in adwance, but not less than tenpence 
per mouth, or two shillings and sixpence per quarter per share, and, on default, shall 
be fined threepence per quarter, unless the default is shown to have arisen from sick- 


ness, distress, or want of employment, or any other reason satisfactory to the com- © 


mittee of management; in which case a written statement of the cause of the default 
shall be sent to the secretary at the time at which such payments ought to be made, 
otherwise the fine shall be enforced. 

It is further provided that each member shall receive quarterly out of the surplus re- 
ceipts of the society, after providing for the expenses thereof, in each quarter, interest 
not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum upon every paid-up share standing to his account 
in the books of the society ; but the committee shall at any time have power, with the 
sanction of an ordinary general meeting, to alter the rate of interest upon shares. 

Also, that the net proceeds of all business carried on by the society, after paying for 
the expenses of management, interest on loans, the proper reduction in value of fixed 
stock, and the interest upon the subscribed capital, shall from time to time be applied 
by direction of the ordinary quarterly meetings, either to increase the capital or busi- 
ness of the society, to the formation of a reserve fund, or to any provident purpose 
authorized by the laws in force in respect to friendly societies, and the remainder (less 
£2 10s. of every £100 clear profit to be set apart for instruction and recreation) shall be 
divided among the members of the society in proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases at the stores during the quarter. 


The dividend for the last qnarter was 1s. 6d. on the £1 to members 
and 10d. to non-members. There is a library with reading-room for 





members, and a public room for meetings of. the society, and for the 
weekly meetings of the 14 directors, who receive 1s. per week for such — 


service. 

The sales are at the prices charged for the same qualities at other 
shops. The following were noted: : 

Good American cheese, 8 cents per pound, (very much used, and said 


to be frequently better than English at the same price.) Very good — 


tea, 2s. 8d.; the best at 3s. ! 
HALirax.—The forty-eighth semi-annual report of the Co-operative 


Society at Halifax, which has just been received, gives its operations 
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up to December 31, 1874, from which the following information is 
obtained : | . | 

The society, which has twenty-three branches, does a business of nearly £280,000 
per annum, making a net profit of nearly £30,000 per annum, allowing a dividend to 
its members aggregating nearly £500 per week. It has an extensive library, and 
issues to its readers about 500 books per week. The reading-room is supplied with 12 
daily papers, 22 weeklies, and 12 quarterly and monthly magazines. The total expenses 
amount to ls. 1d. per £ of sales. 

Of a similar society at Edgeworth, near Bolton, the sixtieth quarterly balance-sheet 
for March 31, 1875, shows a business in grocery and drapery of £198 per week. Stocks 
are turned over in twenty-six days. They have a small savings-bank and reserve 
fund, which amounts to 8d. per £ of share capital. 


DIET OF WORKMEN—FAMILY EXPENDITURES. 


The following statements of weekly expenditures of the families of 
some laboring men in Great Britain indicate, to some extent, the kind 
of food most in use. It will be observed that meat of all kinds, which 
forms so large a proportion of the cost of food in the United States, 
constitutes, on an average, less than one-fifth, (19.6 per cent.,) while in 
Manchester and Huddersfield it is but little over 10 and 14 per cent., 
respectively. 

In conversations with workingmen in various manufacturing towns, 
the author made inquiries in regard to their food and mode of living, 
and the following, selected from his note-book, are specimens of replies 
from a number of workmen: 

MANCHESTER.—Most workingmen have bread and bacon, or butter, with tea or 
coftee for breakfast. Fresh meat of some kind or bacon and bread or vegetables for 


dinner. Supper is light, consisting chiefly of bread. Many, though desiring meat,* 
cannot afford much of it when it costs 10d. or 1s. per pound for steaks. 


Hawirax.—For breakfast, tea, bread and butter, or bacon, (bacon supplies the place 
of butter.) For dinner, a chop, with bread or potatoes ; sometimes a pudding. For sup- 
per, bread with tea. 


BIRMINGHAM.—For breakfast, bread with bacon, and tea. For dinner, usually bacon 
with bread or vegetables, fresh meats being high. Vegetables are but little used by 
workingmen, being high in price. Cheese is much used, especially American. 


EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


A circular, requesting statements of the weekly expenditures by the 
families of laboring men for provisions, house rent, clothing, and other 
necessaries of life, was to but a limited extent responded to in Great 
Britain. While all wage-laborers know the amount of their weekly re- 
ceipts, and are, unfortunately, aware of the fact that usually the whole 
is expended, yet they keep no account of how much goes for bread, or 
meat, or the other articles named in the following statements. The few 
which have been obtained are here presented : 


* In relation to this subject an English writer says: ‘ We know, indeed, that animal 
food is productive of strength; just as the London beef-fed bricklayer lays 1,000 bricks 
a day, while his Dorsetshire fellow-workman, on half the wages, does only one-fourth 
as much work.” 
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Table showing the average weekly expenditures of laborers’ families in the manufacturing 
towns of Birmingham, Bradford, Huddersfield, Manchester, and Sheffield, England, with 
their weekly earnings, in 1872. 





Articles of expenditure. 


seer ew ew asecaes 
seer eseces 


Butter 
Chees 


Milk 


eee ee ee ee 

ee er 
we ece merece 
See 
ee ee 


Se 


Fish, fresh and salt 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vine- 
gar, &¢ 


ges 

Potatoes and other vegetables. 
Fruits, green and drie 
Oeste Yess ke bees 2y obser 
Oil or other light 
Other articles 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco, if any 
House-rent 
For educational, religious, and 

benevolent objects 


sec eear eee er ces 


Total weekly expenses .... 


Total for 52 weeks 
Clothing per year 
‘Taxes per year 


Oe 
eee eseeeeces- 
coe eer eer eeeeseses 


Total yearly expenses 


-s00e- 


Weekly earnings of laborers .. 


Yearly earnings, estimating 52 
weeks 


Table showing the average weekly expenditures of laborers’ families in the manufacturing 
towns of Leith and Dundee, Scotland, and Cardiff and Cronebrar, Wales, with their weekly 


earnings, in 1872. 





Articles of expenditure. 


MONE ANG: DPA. 1-5. 28 ee eee 
Meats, fresh, corned, salted, &c- 
Lard 
Butter 
Cheese 
Sugar and molasses 
Milk 


ee ee eee ee ee 


~ 
Fish, fresh ‘and salt 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vine- 
gar, &¢ 
Eggs 
Potatoes and aes vegetables 
Fruits, green and dried 
Fuel 
Oil or other light 
Other articlos ..-....-... noone: 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco, if any 


ee ee 





Birmingham. 


2 adults and | 2 adults and | 2 adults and | 2 adults and 


5 children. 


7 37 


380 64 
45 00 
3 15 


428 79 


8 37 








435 24 


* Earnings of family. 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURES. 


Leith. 


2 adults and | 2 adults and} 2 adults and | 2adultsand| Britain. 


2 children. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 


ee eee ee es 


i ee ee ee 


Bradford. 


3 children. 


wee emer ee eee lees ema eereseees|scaseeseeeeeesiseaaeseseeestenae 





~*14 20 





530 40 


Dundee. 












Huddersfield.| Manchester.} Sheffield. 


2 adults and 


2 children. 5 children. 2 children. 





$0 84 


$1 34 
60 1 93 


eewoestuwase nee 


7 41 


—— 


385 32 
7 26 








374 40 











Cardiff. 


Cronebrar. 


General aver- 
agein Great 











5 children. 5 children. 6 children. 
\ 
$2 20 $1 21 $1 21 $1 7 
1 50 1 08 14 1 233) 
16 10 10 18} 
72 42 56 43h 
28 32 36 23. 9 
50 36 40 404 
16 14 14 
8 16 52 1 
30 72 40 
24 24 6 165 
16 32 7 { 
36 24 144 
64 36 40 
19 ti ices vedine 9s 
36 48 38 
8 12 1 
OA. Scé deus 1 
24 48 43° 
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Table showing the average weekly cxpenditures of laborers’ families, §c.—Continued. 
Leith. Dundee. Cardiff. Cronebrar. 
; Pee A he General aver, 
Articles of expenditure. age in Great 
2 adults and | 2adultsand | 2adultsand | 2adults and | Britain. 
2 children. 5 children. 5 children. 6 children. 
Ue ea See) a ee $0 72 $0 80 $1 45 $1 21 $1 03% 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects........... 12 24 24 24 30 
Total weekly expenses .... 6 09 9 38 8 44 8 62. 7 62 
Total for 52 weeks.........---- 316 68 487 76 438 88 “448 24 “396 24 
Clothing per year .........--.: 38 72 AT eOUP eect oe cceot 24 20 31 124 
POKES POTOVORT Is. 0.20.6 ss. 55 3 36 AEE Seta te dio ASST A) wetale waves een 6 20 
Total yearly expenses ..... 358 76 “567 60 438 88 “472 44. “433 56 
Weekly earnings of laborers .. 7 26 *14 00 8 64 ae ge ~ 9 Qh 

















Yearly earnings, estimating 52 
RT era IN an i we sin Hy o's Bil 377 52 728 00 449 28 440 44 78 92 


* Earnings of family. 


III.—CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Having presented in the foregoing pages the earnings of farm-laborers 
and of work-people employed in the mines, mills, factories, and other 
industrial establishments of the United Kingdom; having stated the 
cost of house-rent, and of provisions, and other articles of prime neces- 
sity, it is now proposed to consider the condition of the working-classes 
of that country. 

The classes whose condition is to form the subject of investigation 
are chiefly those engaged in factory, mechanical, and other skilled in- 
dustries, and only to a limited extent the farm-laborers of England. 
Before entering upon a more extended discussion of the subject in its 
material and moral aspects, the condition of the latter class will be con- 
sidered, and as the author was unable, when in England, to make such 
a personal investigation as would command full confidence, he submits 
data contributed by others who possessed favorable opportunities for 
acquiring accurate knowledge. It is proper to state, however, that the 
opinions expressed in the following paper, and in others inserted else- 
where, are those of their respective writers, which opinions are not 
necessarily concurred in by the author of this report. 

From an article already referred to, On the condition of the work- 
ing-classes of England,” by Mr. J. 8S. Stanley James, the following por- 
tion only is inserted in this place: 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS OF ENGLAND. 


The social position of Gurth, who, with the badge of serfdom, a brass collar round 
his neck, tended the swine of Cedric the Saxon, was certainly strongly defined by law 
and custom. Still, Gurth had certain rights, and Cedric acknowledged obligations to 
his serf. In this age of contract,” it is certain that the emancipated farm-laborer of 
England has, during the Jast half century, in a material point of view, been less pros- 
perous than his Saxon forefathers. In writing this, let it be clearly understood that the 
general condition of the people is spoken of. In many places the lot of the farm- 
laborer has been palliated by charitable schemes of clergy, or landlord, or squire ; bat 
the cause of this charity is, that the laborers have yet been consideree 41s sort of serfs, 
whom, however, their betters were not bound to protect, but treated them kindly or 
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barshly, as the case might be. England boasts of its wealth and prosperity. The 
riches of England have increased yearly, but during the present century the condition 
of the farm-laborers has yearly become more miserable. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, judging from a material point of view, an agricultural laborer was not unpros- 
perous. In that time the farmers of England made large profits, and great quantities 
of wheat were exported. Then came the great wars; afterward tbe passing of the 
corn-laws. Year by year, too, the accumulation of real estate increased. The sinall 
proprietors, men who owned and farmed their own land, became less and less. The 
number of land-owners became fewer, but the number of laborers for hire greatly 
multiplied. Three great causes may be assigned for the present miserable condition of 
the English farm-laborer: the English land-system; the system of poor-law relief; 
and the great local increase of population. 

Until the land-laws and the tenure on which land is rented in England ore altered, 


the condition of the farm-laborer can never be materially benefited. If they are not ° 


much better than serfs, their employers, the tenant-farmers, are but vassals of the 
owners of the soil. The majority of the farms in England are only let on yearly terms, 
renewable from year to year. The same family may have lived on one farm for gener- 
ations, paying, out of the reward of their labor,and the labor. they have wrung from 
their hinds, exorbitant rents to the owners of the land. During these years they have 
not been allowed to carry a gun, to throw a fish-line, or to snare a rabbit on their 
farms without the permission of their landlords. They have voted at elections for the 

nominee of their landlord; they have supplied recruits for the ‘‘ veomanry ” troop 

raised on the estate. A day comes, perchance, when a descendant of such ancestors, 

more intelligent or self-willed refuses to be led by the nose by the steward or bailiff. 

He has an opinion of his own, and at the county election votes against ‘‘ my lord’s” 

or ‘“‘the squire’s” candidate. Next rent-day comes, and he whose ancestors have, per- 

haps, erected every building on the farm, have converted barren wastes into fertile 

fields, and have paid their landlord a heavy rentfor that privilege—why, this ridiculous 

fellow, who dared to have a will of his own,is turned out of the home of his fathers, 

to seek another as he may. 

And here I wish it to be clearly understood that I keep aloof from the political 
aspect of the question. Whig or tory, liberal or conservative, the great land-owners 
have always had the temptation and the power to so govern their tenants, and, in 
cases where the landlord himself would be impartial, his subordinates, the agent, 
steward, or family lawyer, take care to use on their own behalf the power delegated 
to them. Keptin such a state of vassalage, it is no wonder that, in their turn, the 
farmers of Kngland have screwed down and tyrannized over their laborers. 

In the old time the value of the land itself was nothing ; what it would produce was 
everything. Now the land itself is valued most, and its produce least. The rents paid 
by the farmers of England are stated to be only from one to three per cent. on the 
estimated value of the land, and many of them, after keeping their laborers on starva- 
tion wages, find it hard work to pay that rent. It is notorious that nowadays farm- 
ing in England is far less remunerative than any branch of trade or commerce. A 
young man fairly educated and a thorough farmer may invest a certain capital on his 
farm; he may devote time and careful attention to his work; he may pay the lowest 
rate of wages. In ten years’ time he will find himself a far poorer man than his brother, 
who may have invested the same capital and attention in some )usiness or trade. In 
too many cases an English farmer finds at the end of ten or twenty years that he. has 
sunk all bis capital, and bas received no return for it except the maintenance of him- 
self and family. Remember, too, that in such case the laborers have been ground 
down, as I shall hereafter show. What is the true and logical conclusion to draw ? 
Humboldt says that agriculture is the only true source of wealth. A nation which 
cannot feed itself has, after all, however rich in other respects, a weak point. In Eng- 
land we are told that farmers, who only pay the landlord from two to three per cent. on 
the vaJue of the land, pay their laborers wages which only keep them on the very mar- 
gin of existence, and yet farming is an unprofitable occupation. The real truth is, that 
nearly every farm in England is greatly overrented; that the estimated value of land 
is fictitious, which fictitious value is kept up by several causes: first, the limited 
area of Great Britain; second, the great demand for land caused by the absorption of 
small holdings into Jarge estates. There seems to be an unwritten compact among 
the land-owners of England to maintain their landed estates and add thereto by every 
means in their power. Year by year the land-owners of England get fewer. Kyen as 
Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, so does a large proprietor eye a small holding which 
may be adjacent to his estate, and the accumulation of land into the hands of a few 
goes on yearly. Itis true that, when any very large property comes into the market, it is 
occasionally purchased by some rich merchant, contractor, or railroad man; but these, 
wise after their generation, withdraw their money from investments paying 7 to 10 
per cent., to buy land which they can let at only 1 or 2 per cent., for the purpose of 
being admitted to the class of landed proprietors, who, directly or indireetly, both 
politically and socially, in senate, court, and camp, rule England. 
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So, in fact, low wages are, to a certain extent, the result of high rents. In propor- 
tion to what the soil produces, the land-owner takes far too large a share, and the laborer 
far too small a share. The farmer, the middleman, has great cause of complaint, but 
he is at least well supplied with the necessaries and comforts of life. 

The poor-laws of England are a model of incompetency. According to the system 
of parochial and non-parochial districts, and the complication of local authorities, the 
poor are only entitled to relief within the immediate district in which they are born. 
As the wage of a farm-laborer has always been kept down to the point of bare sub- 
sistence forshimself and his family, the laying by of any fund for his support when out 
of work, or in old age, being impossible, he is then compelled to apply for relief. In 
consequence of these laws, laborers remain all their lives in a district where the labor- 
market is overstocked and wages low; hereditary. paupers, they improvidently 
marry, and bequeath that heritage to their children. The poor-laws of England are, | 
in fact, a puzzle to all, and no one can properly interpret them. Mr. Edward Jenkins, 
the author, who is also a lawyer of no mean repute, says, respecting one of the codes, 
that it is “unrivaled by the most malignant ingenuity of former or contemporary 
nations; a code wherein, by gradual accretion, has been framed a system of relief to 
poverty and distress so impolitic, so unprincipled, that none but the driest, mustiest, 
most petrified parish official conld be expected to lift up his voice to defend it ; so com- 
plicated, that no man under heaven knows its length, or breadth, or height, or depth; 
yet it stands to this hour a monument of English stolidity—a marvel of lazy or ignorant 
statemanship.” 

The third great cause of the miserable condition of the English farm-laborers arises 
in a great measure out of the second. The operation of the poor-laws has prevented 
the migration of this class of labor to other parts of England, where it would be better 
paid. Labor in England is unequally distributed. The farm-labor class is renowned 
for its superfecundity ; these, the very poor, are blessed (?) with more than their share 
of children. This excess of population over food, of labor over capital, is, in the absence 
of a check, such as war, pestilence, famine, or emigration, an evilimpossible to be miti- 
gated—an irrevocable law of nature. In England, the effects of this evil among the 
farm-labor class is plainly visible; yearly the population is increasing, each unit re- 
ducing by his competition the reward of his own labor and that of his fellows. 

An English village is far more pleasing to the eye than a manufacturing town. An 
English cottage—the outside, at least—makes a better picture than a tenement-house. 
A great deal has been written about “Merry England,” but the truth is that England 
is not merry, and her laborers have indeed little cause to be so. The cottages in which 
they live, which are such a pleasant adjunct to the landscape, are, in too many 
instances, hovels,in which the employers would not stable their horses; hovels, with- 
out ventilation, drainage, or the surroundings necessary for ordinary decency; hovels, 
which have bred a race of men who, from want of domestic comfort, spend every 
spare hour in the pot-house, and who have nothing to look forward to but to be buried 
in a pauper’s grave; hovels, which have bred arace of women whose maidenly modesty 
vanished unborn in consequence of the scenes they were obliged to witness through 
the want of proper sleeping-accommodation. No matter what wages the men may 
obtain, their cottage-accommodation will keep them depraved and miserable. This 
want of decent cottages throughout England arises in a great measure from the law 
‘of primogeniture and entail. The land-owner is only a tenunt for life; he may, per- 
chance, like to add to his estate and power by purchase, but in too many cases he will 
not spend one penny to build decent cottages or to improve those already on his estate, 
but will screw down his, tenants, endeavoring by every means to save money for his 
younger children. Of course, in many parts of England, there are decent cottages, 
built by charitable landlords; but this is the exception, not the rule, and even then 
their benevolence halts. I have in my mind’s eye now a model village on the estate 
of a great nobleman, but be will allow no more cottages to be built, and those at 

resent erected are hardly sufficient for half the laborers employed on his estate ; they, 
in consequence, having to walk miles to and from their work. But then the pastoral 
and select character of the model village is maintained. 

In 1871 the average wages of English farm-laborers were twelve shillings per week. 
In the southern parts of England the wages were only eight or nine shillings; in the 
north, about fifteen; but the average may be taken as abave. On such pay it was 
impossible for a married man to provide proper food for himself and family; meat was 
a rarity, to be tasted once or twice a year; a little bacon might, perhaps, be indulged in 
once a week ; for the rest of the time dry bread was the chief fare. Such food, and the 
miserable habitations I have described, have naturally impaired the efficiency, and 
another century of such conditions would cause a woful physical degeneracy of the 
laborer. But, in spite of all drawbacks, the English farm-laborer is the most efficient, 
in his line, in the world, and he is comparatively by far the worst paid. The English 
railroad “navvy,” a class sprung into existence during the last twenty-five years, 
recruited principally from the hardiest of the farm-laborers, is a being who eats and 
drinks much and exacts high wages, but, according to the testimony of the late Mr. 
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Thomas Brassey, member of Parliament, who during his numerous railway contracts 
had tried laborers of all nationalities, he is the cheapest laborer in the world. The 
finest men in the British army are also recruited from the farm-laborers. Bent by toil 
and exposure and suffering from the want of proper nourishment, the farm-laborer 
plods through the fields of England, but he only wants proper conditions to become 
one of the finest physical types and best workers in the world. With such homes as 
they have, it is not to be wondered that laborers spend whatever little money they can 
in the village beer-house. Their lives are unlovely; there is no silver lining to the 
cloud hanging over them. What wonder that they seek their only pleaSure in the 
sensual exaltation of strong drink! Yet the drunkenness among farm-laborers is very 
slight; the poor fellows cannot, if they would, afford that luxury. Viewed in every 
relation of bis life, the portion of the farm-laborer has been one of toil, poverty, and 
hard living in a degree to which the other working-classes of England have long been 
strangers. 

But the agricultural laborer has at last taken the matter into his own hands. On 
a dark, rainy night in February, 1872, Joseph Arch first stood up under the chestnut- 
tree at Wellesbourne, and laid the foundation of that great movement which has since 
spread over all England. That is not three years ago, yet Joreph Arch at the present 
moment has undoubtedly more personal power than any other man in England. His 
record is known wherever the English language is spoken. His work has already 
brought forth good fruit; the average rates of farm-wages throughout England have 
since risen, and the hours of labor have been reduced. In the northern counties of 
England 18s. a week is now paid for farm-labor; in the midland districts, 16s.; and in 


the southern, 14s.and 12s. There are sti!] parts of England, however, in which men are | 


paid less than the latter sum. But Mr. Arch has experienced the greatest opposition 
and abuse in consequence of his labors on behalf of the class from which he has risen.* 


John Walter, esq., a member of the British Parliament, and editor of 
the London Times, in an address which he delivered at a meeting in 
Berkshire, dwelt upon the condition of the agricultural laborer, and 
declared that, in spite of all reports to the contrary, it was better than 
it had been heretofore. He showed by statistics that while the price of 
food is only a very little higher than it was at the close of the last cen- 
tury, wages are two or three times as much as then. Nevertheless, the 
wages now paid are very small, and the average laborer earns only 
thirteen or fifteen shillings a week, while the combined earnings of a 
man and his wife and family do not amount to more than twenty shillings 
a week. 

And a judicious writer of our own country, commenting on the past 
and present condition of agricultural laborers in England, remarks that 
the results of the labors of Mr. Arch and his coadjutors are already 
manifest in a decided rise of the scale of remuneration of English farm- 


* Mr. Arch has directed his attention toward emigration, and recently visited Canada 
to ascertain the extent of the demand for labor there, and see what encouragement 
would be given him by the Canadian authorities. These have held out great pecu- 
niary inducements, and now advance nearly all the passage-money of farm-laborers 
from England. New Zealand and Australia are also bidding for this valuable labor, 
and laborers are now taken to those colonies free. The New Zealand government 
lately voted two million pounds sterling for the purpose of encouraging emigration 
from England. It seems to me a pity that the United States Government or the State 
authorities do not make some attempt to obtain this valuable contingent of labor. 
The exodus has begun, and in ten years’ time England will be drained of her most 
valuable laborers. Mr. Arch proposes returning to America and going through the 
States this year, and, as far as he is concerned, 1 am sure that he will be willing and 
will advise that every English laborer should go to America. But when the New Zea- 
land, Qneensland, and Canadian governments step in and offer to pay the passage of 
farm-laborers and their families to the respective colonies named, it is little wonder 
that the advocates of emigration to the States find themselves fighting an unequal 
bettle. However truly the American may point out the glories of his country, the 
present advantages, and brilliant future waitihg for the laborer, still, when the agent 
of New Zealand or Canada points to the free passage, the latter inducement is sure te 
prevail. It is hoped that when Mr. Arch visits America some arrangements may be 
made, either by State authority or the co-operation of private individuals, by which 
the passage-money from England may be advanced to laborers of this class. 
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labor, and in the prospect of a permanent elevation in the condition of 
the laborer: 


Five years ago the existence of a National Union of Farm-Laborers would have 
been thought a perfectly incredible thing. Yet, as the result of less than two years’ 
agitation, that union possesses 33 districts, 900 branches, and 100,000 members. 

A majority of the agricultural laborers of England had, for years, to find food and 
clothing for themselves and their families on the average wages of nine shillings a 
week. To a man so situated, meat was an unheard-of luxury, and an occasional 
swinish debauch formed the solitary gleam of what he called the pleasures of existence. 
Education for his children was out of the question, because, even had schools been 
provided, he had neither the money to buy clothes in which his children could attend 
school, nor was he able to spare the pittance which they began to eurn at an early age 
by working in tbe fields. 

A few weeks ago 200 laborers in the eastern counties of England, whose wages had 
last year been advanced from twelve to thirteen shillings a week, demanded a fresh 
advance to fourteen shillings. The farmers, who, during the last few years, have comw- 
bined too, becoming alarmed, locked out some 4,000 men on the simple issue of what 
they called resistance to “ union dictation.” 

The National Union is able to pay $8,000 a week toward the support of the nen who 
are locked out and who fail to get employment in other quarters. It will probably be 
able to do so as long as the farmers can afford to hold out. Statistics show, moreover, 
that during the last ten years the number of agricultural laborers has decreased in 
England. This is partly due to their absorption into the working-classes of mapu- 
facturing towns, and in a less degree to emigration. Both influences are likely to be 
felt in increased force during the present decade, and thus, on the mere question of 
balance between supply and demand, the ultimate triumph must rest with the laborers. 

The present movement will probably produce a more scientific system of culture in 
England, and a more judicious cmployment of labor than heretofore. In this way, 
also, it will indirectly raise the industrial status of the laborer. 


The New York Journal of Commerce states that— 


The British agriculturists, unlike the mechanical and mining trades, which make 
the most agitation, have real grievances to complain of, and they, certainly as much. 
as the workingmen of that description, need the representation in Parliament for 
which the latter are scheming and contriving, not, indeed, without claims that couid 
not in a democratic country be denied. 


Mr. William Morris, editor of the Swindon Advertiser, in addressing 
a meeting of agricultural laborers in the west of England, after his re- 
turn from America, uses this language: 


England wanted workers, not paupers. The wage paid the agricultural laborer 
made him a pauper. In Swindon they had one pauper to every forty-three of the pop- 
ulation. In Bishopstone, ten wiles off, but in the same Poor-Law Union, they had one 
pauper to every ten of the population. Bishopstone was a purely agricultural village, 
and the wage paid there made one-tenth of the inhabitants paupers, living upon the 
rates which the men of New Swindon paid. At Swindon, the better wage paid re- 
duced panperism down to one in forty-three of the population. But the Swin- 
don ratepayer had not only to keep his own poor, but he had to help to keep the poor 
of Bishopstone also, and it was therefore his bounden duty to see that the pauperism 
of Bishopstone was not created by a vile and vicious system of paying labor. With 
the private relations between master and man they had no business whatever, ‘but 
when a master paid a man an insuflicient wage, and sent him on to the public rates for 
such additional assistance as was necessary to enable him to live, he made his system 
of paying wage a public question, and one which all who contributed to the rates 
were justified in discussing. Mr. Morris having made reference to Canada and America, 
said he did not intend at present calling any meeting specially to refer to these coun- 
tries, but he would be at, any time ready and willing to accept the invitation of men 
Mn Sh to hear what he had to say about the great West, to address meetings called 

y them. 


Ata meeting of the Shrivenham branch of the National Union of 
Agricultural Laborers, Mr. Morris addressed the meeting: 


His recent trip across the Atlantic had proved to him most clearly that if they had 
any repetition of starvation cases, it would be the laborers’ own fault. The great West 
contained vast tracts of the most bountiful land, lying in sheer waste through want of 
hands to cill it. This land, the richest in the world, might be had by ferm-laborers of 
England on terms they might easily comply with, the chief one being that they would 
bring it into cultivation and make it productive. While the laborer in possession of 
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this land was raising himself into the position of a landed proprietor, the State would 
care for his children, and give them a thorough, good education free of cost, and thus 
fit them for any position in life. He, Mr. Morris, was more than ever satisfied that his 
course in connection with this movement had been the right one, and, let the conse- 
quences be what they might to him as an individual, he should go with the men to the 
end. In England the movement had benefitted the men without injuring the master, 
for what the employer spent in extra wage he would save in rates, and he would have 
the advantage of men working for him in the place of paupers. The men knew full 
well what the union had done for them. As a body they had accomplished more in a 
year than as individuals they could have done in a life-time, and, in addition to more 
and better wage, they had already won for themselves a spirit of independence and 
manly feeling; they were beginning to estimate themselves at more than a pauper’s © 
value, and it would not be long before their new position would be recognized through- — 
out England as being infinitely better than that in which they had previously lingered, 


Mr. Morris, after his return from a visit to the United States, wrote 


to the author as follows: . 
. SWINDON, October 24, 1874. 


You ask for some details as to how our poor live. I will give you a case that came 
under my notice the other day. 

An apparently strong, robust man applied to the poor-law guardians for relief, con- 
sequent upon some temporary illness in his family. His own age was thirty-three 
years and his wife’s age thirty years. 

He had five children, aged respectively eight, six, four, three years, and three 
months, in all seven souls. The man, when making full time, was receiving 12s. a 
week wages. Out of this sum he had to pay 1s, 6d. a week for rent of his cottage, 
leaving 10s. 6d. to find food and clothing for seven persons, two of them being adults 
in the very prime of life. As you wi’) see, allowing three meals a day at a cost of one 
penny a meal, the full wages, without the deduction for rent, would have been insuf- 
ficient by 3d. a week; yet a penny would not buy more than 8 ounces of bread at the 
present cost, or more than about the third of an ounce of uncooked meat. I was hold- 
ing a meeting in the village in which this man lives a few evenings afterward, and I 
referred publicly to his case. I asked if he had truly represented his case, and the 
‘answer was yes. I was also assured that, until the present movement among the labor- 
ers, more than 11s. a week had never been paid to such men, the general rate being 10s. 
Men in such a state as this cannot tell how they live. It is a mystery to them as well 
as to every one else. Itis a well-ascertained fact that, in districts where these wretched 
wages are paid, the cost of tillage of the land per acre is much higher than in districts 
where better wages are paid; yet we English people are so wedded to old notions that 
men kick most vigorously against all change. In the same district where these prices 
obtain there is not an agricultural laberer to be found who, for an ordinary week’s 
work, receives more than 12s. a week wages. Until very recently, 9s. and 10s. was the 
rate paid. Can it be wondered at, then, that in the year 1868 our pauperism cost us 
£10,439,000? Our agricultural poor have never been paid a living wage, and we haye 
had to supplement wages out of poor’s-rate. This is proved most clearly by the fact 
that the recent rise in wages from 9s. and 10s. to 11s. and 12s, per week has decreased — 
our pauperism, between the years 1870 and 1873, no less than 184 per cent. We may 
well suppose that the minimum cost of feeding human Leings has been’arrived at in 
our union work-houses. In my paper for October 13 you will see a report of a case — 
where a man is charged with leaving his wife and family chargeable to the Barton 
Union. The master of the house, in supporting the case, swears that the cost of five 
persons in the work-house is £1 5s. per week, or more than double what an ordinary 
laborer would have to maintain his family with from his wages, when out of the house 
and in full work. In another number of my paper, that for October 27, you will find — 
the case reported. of a man twenty-one years of age, who was a hired servant at 9s. a 
week. This man was to have £5 over at Michaelmas. You ought to understand what 
this means. It isa common practice in some districts, when hiring a servant by the 
year, to give so much per week, with so much over at the end of the term. But the 
payment of this bonus by the master cannot be enforced by the man, and for this — 
reason—it is always promised conditionally that the master is perfectly satisfied with 
the man’s work throughout the whple of the year, as well as covering all possible — 
claim for over-time in the harvest and other busy seasons. This bonus, in fact, ties a 
man down to be used by his master in any and every way he may think fit; if a mas- 
ter calls upon such a man to work from 4 or 5 in the morning until 8 or 9 at night, he — 
must comply under pain of forfeiting this over-money. Practically, therefore, his over- 
money, instead of increasing the man’s wage, does no more than meet the extra wear — 
and tear of the man at the busy seasons and at harvest-time. ‘There is oftentimes a — 
great fuss made about the amount laborers earn at piece-work. It should never be — 
forgotten that the piece-work price is based on the day-work standard. The man 
working piece-work could not live on the day-man’s wages. To earn the larger sum, 
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he must spend a larger sum for more and better food; therefore I always contend that 
the ordinary weekly wages should be considered exclusively, when reference is made 
to the amount paid the laborer. In another paragraph in the same paper you will see 
how a poor, wretched laborer, out of his poor wages, had managed to save up a large 
sum of money. I suppose that, in all states and conditions of men, such characters 
will be met with. I much fear there is little or no difference in the class of food this 
man used, that he might save money, and that used in the ordinary laborer’s family, 
that they may fill their bellies as best they can and live. Jf you would like to have 
them, I will look up a number of statements made by the men themselves at meetings 
over which I have presided, where they have told of their struggles to live. I shall 
never forget one woman asking permission to speak, and publicly thanking God that 
her old man, by being put on as milker, and therefore working on the Sunday, was 
enabled to earn a shilling a week extra, which enabled her to give her children that 
amount of extra bread to eat. 

As to emigration: I believe thousands of our best laborers would gladly leave the 
country; but how is it possible for them todo so? Now and again they have managed 
to save a few pounds; but where there is one who has done so there are ninety-nine 
who are over head and ears in debt to the village shopkeeper. 

For twenty-five years past I have read the history of these people in our police- 
courts and small-debt courts, as well as at the board of guardians’ meetings, and noth- 
ing would delight me more than to see some well-devised plan for shipping them off to 
countries where labor is estimated at a better value and wins a more generous reward. 


Mr. Morris, on account of a statement published in his paper in relation 
to a particular case of destitution in his neighborhood, was subjected to a 
suit at law, for alleged libel affecting the character of an employer, a Mr. 
Barnes, who felt himself aggrieved by certain allegations therein con- 
cerning the low rate of wages paid by him to the different members of 
a laborer’s family ; the inference from which was that Mr. Barnes had 
acted oppressively toward the poor. This case had been brought un- 
der the notice of Mr. Morris, as a member of the board of guardians 
of the poor, and he could not justifiably close his eyes to the actual 
suffering which the case presented. For this publication, however, the 
jury awarded to the complainant the sum of £50. 


“AGRICULTURAL LABORERS’ NATIONAL UNION.” 


[From the London Examinetr.] 


The agents of the National have only been at work in a certain county since last 

Christmas, and the number in union already exceeds two thousand, while several 
parishes can be found where every adult and able-bodied laborer acts in combination 
with his fellows. The policy of wholesale discharge has been tried and found want- 
ing. One Berkshire farmer discharged eight of his men at a week’s notice for joining 
the union, and before the following week had expired they were one and all placed in 
situations where they earned 18s. 9, week instead of the 11 that. had previously formed 
the total of their wages. The policy of wholesale eviction has shown itself to be equally 
futile and suicical. It has been tried at one place, and over forty cottages still remain 
empty, vainly seeking for fresh tenants. The wages had already been raised a shilling 
per week; when was it going tostop? Clearly something must be done, and that 
without delay. It was obvious that the ‘seeds of mischief” were sown by the words 
of the agitators. Stop the meetings, and the movement would sustain a severe check, 
Of course, meetings in the village school-rooms and in the halls of the market-towns 
had never been permitted, and if only the waste-lands and open spaces could be saved 
from the demagogue’s unhallowed tread, the kindly feeling between ‘the farmers and 
the laborers might still be preserved. 

Such, it would seem, has been the course of their reflections, and the village of Lit- 
tleworth was first selected for the opening of this new campaign agminst liberty of 
speech. Seven laborers were summoned betore the Farringdon bench of magistrates, 
(one of the justices being Viscount Folkestone, of “ baron of beef” notoriety,) and 
muleted in a penalty and costs for obstructing a footpath, on the evidence of two po- 
licemen and afarmer. The ruling, according to the evidence then produced, appears 
to have been most extraordinary. The “ footpath,” independently of the roadway, 
was 26 feet in width, which is surely an unasual allowance for a village lane; but, 
notwithstanding this, and the evidence distinctly denying the existence of any ob- 
struction, the justices thonght fit to decline granting a case for the higher courts. 
Moreover, the identical spot on which the laborers’ meeting was held is the very ground 
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that has been constantly and habitually used for the past forty years, without let or 
. hinderance, for the holding of Methodist and temperance meetings. This, in itself, 
proves that the question of. obstructing the highway was a mere frivolous subterfuge. 

This decision naturally caused great indignation in the neighborhood, and a meeting 
was summoned on the 2Cth instant, to be held in the market- -place at Farringdon. 
The market-place was thronged with between three and four thousand laborers from 
the neighboring villages to listen to the speeches of Mr. Arch and others. The meet- 
ipg was conducted in the most orderly way, and the laborers, at its conclusion, quietly 
dispersed to their homes, notwithstanding the great prov ocation that was offered by 
the throwing of rotten eggs and stones from the windows of an adjacent house. The 
police attempted no interference with the throwing of missiles, but doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with their instructions, they were not idle on the occasion. Shortly after 
the commencement of the proceedings, they demanded the removal of the wagon that 
served as a platform, but eventually contented themselves with taking the names of 
the speakers, with a view to the issue of summonses. In the interests of the Union, 
and for the preservation of invaluable public rights, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Farringdon bench will proceed with their prosecutions. The fining of Joseph 
Arch, and the strong probability that he would excercise his option of preferring prison 
to a fine, for the crime of speaking in a country market-place to our poor country 
serfs, in a district where their wages only just remove them from starvation, would 
be worth more to the Union than the cheque of a millionaire. Other meetings have 
been held in this market-place, and standing-room found for wild-beast shows and ex- 
hibitions of cattle. But even suppese that the Farringdon bench shonld be successful 
in punishing these speakers, how long will laws last Which sanction such outrageous 
decisions? The country should be very grateful to the National Agricultural Laborers’ - 
Union for putting these questions to the test. 


CONDITION OF FACTORY, MECHANICAL, AND OTHER SKILLED WORKMEN. 


Having considered the condition of the agricultural laborer, attention 
1s now directed to an inquiry into the condition of British workmen em- 
ployed in mines, mills, factories, and at mechanical trades. The habits 
of the workmen in regard to industry, and if he is unable to perform a 
full week’s work the cause of such inability, and whether it can be re- 
moved; the condition of his home, whether comfortable, and, if not, 
whether the discomfort arises from his improvidence or other fault, or 
whether it is the fault of his employer, or results from the system or 
state of society—all these form subjects worthy of careful and impartial 
investigation. 

It is assumed in the outset that the evils above indicated do exist ; 
that the average British workman is not in general industrious, but 
labors only four or five days per week; that his family lives in discom- 
fort; that the education and training of his children are almost wholly 
neglected, and that this discomfort and neglect are not necessarily occa- 
sioned by insufficient earnings. 

If the above statement affords a fair indication of the condition of 
many of the skilled workmen in Great Britain, especially in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, the question arises to what cause or 
causes are these results'to be ascribed? A reply to this question in- 
volves a discussion of 


THE DRINKING CUSTOMS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The chief cause of the evils which afflict the British workmen and 
their families, it is believed, is the excessive use of spirits and beer. 
Although this report comprises an inquiry in relation to the wages and 
condition of the laboring-classes in the United Kingdom, yet, in regard 
to the drinking habits of society, the investigation may be profitably 
extended beyoud this limit. These habits of the British people are un- 
fortunately not confined to the working and lower nor even to the mid- 
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dle classes, but pervade all ranks, and extend to both sexes and to 
nearly all ages. 

The fact is not forgotten that this investigation is made by a citizen 
of a country which, next to Great Britain, is perhaps most noted for its 
large consumption of intoxicating beverages—a country which expends 
over $600,000,000 annually in spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors. A 
citizen of the United States should, therefore, be conscientiously careful 
in his, statements, when he remembers that in this respect the walls of 
his national house are composed of brittle material without strength to 
resist the return missiles which an attack on the glass house of England 
might provoke. 

Although facts which constantly presented themselves to the author 
during his stay in Great Britain afford evidence to his mind of the 
extent of the drinking habits of its people, and would, if presented, be 
sufficiently convincing to candid minds, yet preference is given and 
greater weight should be attached to the testimony of residents of that 
country who have had favorable opportunities to ascertain the actual 
facts, and against whom no imputation of adverse prejudice can be 
alleged. : 

The first authority cited is the London Times, which in 1872 published 
the following statement: 


DRINKING CUSTOMS OF ENGLAND.—The figures published by the Statistical Society 
‘showing the amount of intoxicating fluids annually consumed in this country are cer- 
tainly large. We drank, it appears, last year, in spirits, malt liquors, wine, cider, &c., 
more than seventy-two million gallons of pure alcohol, at a cost, in round numbers, 
of £120,000,000. It is calculated that at least half of this money is spent by the work- 
ing-classes ; and as they desire principally strength or quantity in their drink, we shall 
probably not be wrong in assigning to them very much more than half our entire 
yearly consumption. There is no more alcohol in a bottle of wine than in half a pint 
of ardent spirits, and the cost of the one may be a guinea, and of the other ninepence 
or ashilling. It is clear that if the working-classes have spent their £60,000,000 ina 
cheaper form of intoxicating drink, they have got much more for their money, and may 
probably be debited with fifty million gallons out of the entire seventy-two millions 
of the year. It will be seen, if the figures are compared with those of 1871, that the 
total amount of the past year is not only very large in itself, but shows a considerable 
increase on the year before it. We spent in 1871 only £108,000,000 on the same ob- 
jects, and received for our money, in various forms, somewhat less than sixty-five mill- 
ion gallons of alcohol. The rise is certainly considerable. It has been due, probably, 
to the increased wages of labor, which have allowed the workingman to indulge him- 
self in more luxuries. 


The following, in relation to the same subject, appears in the Times 
of November 6, 1874: 


DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND.—The number of persons charged before magistrates in 
England and Wales in 1873 with being drunk, or drunk and disorderly, namely, 182,941, 
is very nearly double the number so charged in 1863, in which year it was but 94,745. 
The increase has been chiefly in the last six of the intervening ten years. In 1867 the 
humber was but 100,357 ; in 1868 it was but 111,465; in 1869, 122,310 ; in 1870, 131,870; in 
1871, 142,343; in 1872, 151,084. In 1873, the first year under the new intoxicating liquors 
act, instead of the continuance of an increase of 10,000 or 11,000 in a year, the number 
leaped up to 182,941, an increase of 32,000 over the preceding year. There are nomeans 
of distributing the increase among its causes, whether high wages, stricter police su- 
pervision, or other causes; but the number is remarkable. It is worth notice also 
that the increase is more among men than among women. In 1867 the number pro- 
ceeded against comprised 74,860 men and 25,497 women—three men to one woman, 
the women being a little above a fourth of the whole number; but in 1873 the num- 
bers were 141,232 men and 41,709 women, the women in 1867 being 400 more than a 
fourth of the whole number, but in 1873 4,000 less than a fourth of the whole number. 


The following extract from Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1872, illus- 
trates the evils resulting from the drinking habits of the laborer: 


DRINK TRAFFIC IN GREAT Brirarin.—The drink-seller in manifold cases knows Ccer- 
tainly that the customer is transferring to him money which is not morally his own to 
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spend, Every married workingman employs his wife as his cook and housemaid. In 
these charactersshe has aright to wagesfrom him, which must be paid before he has any 
right to mere indulgence of the palate. When he has children, they too have a prior 
right; and the mother, during her times of weakness, ought not to be worked. A | 
laborer who neglects wife and children to gratify his appetite for liquor is morally 
guilty as though spending the money of another. 

In proof of the statement heretofore mage, that the habit of drinking 
to excess extends to the middle and upper classes, the testimony of Dr. 
Anstie is presented. The following appeared in the Practitioner for 
1872: 

We must notice the fact that many girls of the wealthy middle and of the upper 
classes, especially the former, are of late years taking to consume all kinds of wine, 
and particularly champagne, to an extent which used never to be permitted. At many 
modern ball suppers champagne flows like water; and the attentive observer will soon 
perceive that it is not the men, by any means, who do the larger part of the consump- 
tion. These same young ladies who have so freely partaken of champagne over-night 
will next day at’ lunch take plenty of bottled beer, or a couple of glasses of sherry. 
Dinner comes round, and again either champagne or hock or port or sherry is drunk, 
not less than a couple of glasses being taken. And then the evening very often brings a 
party of some kind with the inevitable champagne or sherry. We are speaking of things 
which we have seen when we say that many girls who live among rich (especially nouveau 
riche) and gay society are in the habit, during six months out of the twelve, of taking 
(in the shape of wine, &c.) a daily average of two, two and a half, or three ounces of 
absolute alcohol, a quantity which, if expressed in cheap beer, would be equal to six 
or seven pints. 

The general moral is that light wine gives the taste for strong wine, beer for gin. 
This is fatally experienced in France, in the United States, in Germany, and in Eng- 
land. Our Saturday Reviewer remarkably comments: “ Education and intelligence 
are rather against a woman than otherwise, for they make her believe that she at least 
is safe while gradually and unawares imbibing the fatal propensity.” 


In further illustration of the general use of liquors in England, it 
may be stated, as the result of personal observation, that ladies of the 
middle classes, when visiting any exhibition, are accustomed to par- 
take of wine with their necessary refreshments. 

In the visits of the author to large industrial establishments in Eng- 
land and Scotland wine was frequently offered-—a custom which was 
in vogue in the United States some forty years ago, the retention of 
which in Great Britain is probably due to the intense conservatism of 
that country. In one instance, where the works were extensive and 
several hours occupied in their examination, wine was at several times 
offered, and surprise was expressed that such fatiguing exertion could 
be undergone without some stimulus. 3 

In various parts of Europe Americans were met at dinner who de- 
clined taking wine, but such a refusal on the part of Englishmen * 
or other Europeans was in no instance observed. 

In subsequent pages extended articles “‘ On the condition of the work- 
ing-classes of Great Britain,” prepared especially for this report by 
United States consuls and others, are given in full. Brief extracts from 
some of these papers, referring to the drinking habits of the people, are 
presented here. 

The United States consul at Manchester says: 


The working-classes consume an enormous quantity of intoxicating liquors, prin- 
cipally beer, though very many partake largely of spirits and of the cheaper wines. 
Intemperance seems to be on the increase, especially among the women, not only of 
the working-classes, but also of the middle and upper middle classes. ; 


General Fairchild, United States consul at Liverpool, under date of © 
November, 1873, writes: 

The increase of drunkenness, and all dissipations which follow idle hours, is alarming. 

* The author may be pardoned for making a personal reference. An English lady, 
because one of her guests drank no wine at dinner, also declined to taste the beverage; 


a marked exception to the general custom above indicated, and a rare exhibition of 
true politeness. 
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The Westminster Review of January, 1874, says: 


Liverpool has the unenviable notoriety of being the most drunken town in the 
United Kingdom. 


Dr. Trench, the able and well-informed medical officer of the health 
department of Liverpool, remarks: 


The working-classes of Liverpool are extremely intemperate, even when compared 
with similar sections of the community in other large towns of Great Britain. 


His able official report for a previous year contains the following 
on the same subject: 


The amount which is spent in drink is astonishing. One or two instances of the 
worst kind, occurring in the same street, may be cited. 

A man earns 27s. regularly, and spends as regularly 21s. in drink; his four children 
are inrags. In another instance the wages are 30s. a week regularly ; the father and 
mother are both drunken, and three children are half starved, and in rags. In an- 
other house is a copper-ore worker, earning 27s. a week, all of which is spent in drink 
by himself and his wife. The children are in rags and filth, and look idiotic. In the 
same street there are sober men, earning only 20s. and 238. a week, who are living in 
comfort. 7 

The landlord of a small public-house, who had lived ie years in the district, and 
knew intimately the habits of the people, said, ‘‘ For one man who did not @rink, there 
were fifty who wonld take their share; they starve their wives and children, and 
must beg if they want a bit.” 


Mr. Jenkinson, the consul of the United States at Glasgow, in refer- 
ence to the increase of intemperance, wrote as follows: 


That drunkenness prevails to an alarming extent among the working-class cannot 
be denied; that it has increased as their wages have been increased is also true. 
Many have, no doubt, been benefited by such increase of wages; but most, it seems, 
outspend their extra earnings in extra quantities of whisky. 

Dr. Webster, United States consul at Sheffield, thus writes, January 
22, 1874: 


From inquiry and my own observation, I believe that far the larger part of the loss 


of time and the reckless waste of money is the result of the drinking habits which 


prevail so generally. It is painful to see how the weekly wages are ‘squandered by 
the thousands who throng the drinking places on Saturday, Sunday, (at certain hours, ) 
Monday, and, Tuesday, and, indeed, on “all the days of the week. 

There are in Sheffield 1,400 public houses, licensed places for the sale 
of beer and spirits. At each of these, at a low estimate, an average 
amount of £10 is spent weekly, making an aggregate of £14,000 of 
weekly expenditure for a population of 240,000. 

Mr. Consul Jones, of New Castle-upon-Tyne, in his report on the moral 
and social condition of the working classes, says: 

Many of them are very improvident and fond of drink; a feast of food and stimu- 
lants in the early part of the week, at the expense of an insufficient supply at the end, 
is very frequently the case among the sons of toil on the Tyne. Excessive drinking 
has undoubtedly increased in this district since the short hours and advanced wag es 
have prevailed. 

It was said boastingly by English statesmen that the nation had drunk 
itself out of the Alabama claims by the inereased income from the tax on 
intoxicating drinks during the past year. 

The following extract from a letter addressed to the author by the 
right honorable the Earl of Shaftesbury, a nobleman universally 
regarded as a Christian philanthropist of the highest type, further 
illustrates this part of the subject: 

Lonvon, February 12, 1875. 

Sir: “ “ "4 * * There are speeches, pamphlets, and treatises in 
immense abundance on the evils of intemperance. Even our newspapers are begin- 
ing to denounce the sin and call for aremedy. I should weary you by repeating—and, 
indeed, you must well know them—the numerous and various facts which may be 
read every day and everywhere. There is very little of all that is said that I should 


. not indorse. 
That the filthy, close, depressing, pestilential state of the dwellings in several large 
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towns, and certainly in the metropolis, is a strong provocation to drink, and specially 
to drink ardent spirits, is to my mind simply beyond question. 
The loss to a country, morally, socially, and financially, by such habits among the 
people, defies ail calculation. 
# * ‘ * * * * 
With many thanks for your letter, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SHAFTESBURY. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., 
Chief of United States Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C. 


THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 


_In an editorial, discussing the agitation for the repeal of the tax on 
malt, a tax which its opponents denounce as one that ‘robs the poor 
man of bis beer,” the London Daily Telegraph of March 6, 1874, makes 
the following remarks: 


We know all that can be said about the “ national beverage.” There are those who 
- believe that it is the “ wine of the country ;” that, if we made it cheap and its use uni- 
versal, the consumption of ardent spirits would decrease, and comparative temperance 
bereally promoted; and that—to quote Sir Robert Peel slightly altered—“ the laboring- 
man would recruit his exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed beer, no longer 
leavened by a sense of injustice.” It is quite possible that some of these brilliant re- 
sults might be achieved. This belief in the beneficent blessings of the drink is, how- 
ever, not new. It at one time dictated a legislative measure, that wos received with 
hearty and almost universal applause. The beer-act of 1830 was passed in order to 
encourage everywhere the erection of beer-houses, as distinct from gin-palaces. It was 
designed, as its friends said, to “supply a wholesome beverage,” or what Lord Brough- 
am, oddly enough, called a ‘‘moral species of beverage,” distinguished from rum, 
brandy, whisky, and gin, which, by implication, he accused of immorality. Men of all 
parties supported the measure, as conducive to the health, the morality, and the sobriety 
of the laboring-classes, through bringing to their doors acheap and wholesome drink. 
But the results bitterly disappointed the expectations of its friends. Sidney Smith wrote: 
“The new beer bill has begun its operations. Everybody is drunk. Those who are . 
not singing are sprawling. The sovereign people are in a beastly state.” We have 
now given up the policy of multiplying beer-houses, in order to bring back the age of 
gold. The farmers tell us we did not go far enough, and that the true “ Paradise Re- 
gained” is to be found in a home-brewing people. 


BREWERIES IN BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


Manchester is not more celebrated for its manufacture of cotton, 
Leeds for its woolens, Birmingham for its hardware, and Sheffield for its 
steel and cutlery, than is Burton for its ale. Although, in proportion 
to the vast product, but few men are employed in its manufacture, and 
therefore a knowledge of the rates of wages is comparatively unimportant, 
yet in consequence of the vast influence which emanates from this unin- 
teresting town, the author took occasion to visit it, and was shown 
through the extensive brewery of Messrs. Allsopp & Sons. ‘This is the 
largest single brewery, and makes 2,000 barrels of ale per day. Bass 
produces a larger quantity, but has three breweries in operation. The 
vast extent of the beer-interest in Great Britain may be gathered from 
the following account of only one establishment in one of the towns 
devoted to this manufacture : 

The town of Barton-on-Trent is almost wholly given up to the manufacture of beer. 
In fact, the brewerles are the town, and the interstices between the breweries simply 
contain some dwelling-houses. The immense breweries of Bass, Allsopp, Inde, Coope, 
Worthington, Salt, Nunneley, Evérshed, and Robinson are all there, besides others of 
lesser note. Bass alone has three breweries there, covering altogether a little over 
100 acres of ground. Bass used last year 267,000 quarters of malt for brewing pur- 
poses. If it be reckoned that an acre grows four quarters of barley, 66,750 acres were 
occupied in growing the malt which Bass used. Of hops his consumption was 29,000 
ewt., which engrossed about 2,000 acres of hop-growing country. In malt-tax and 
license-daty he paid last year £200,000. The total brew of Bass during the year 
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amounted to 720,000 barrels, each barrel containing 36 gallons; so that Bass could 
have served more than half the estimated number of the human race with a glass of 
beer per head from his brewing of one year. Throughout his Burton premises Bass 
owns over five miles of private railway, runs five private locomotives, and uses twenty- 
six steam-engines, with a collective horse-power of 436. He employs in Burton over 
2,000 persons, and pays more than £2,000 in weekly wages. He used last year 33,300 
tons of coal. He has in use 30,000 butts, 144,000 hogsheads, 113,000 barrels, and 
249,000 kilderkins ; a stock of casks, in all, in store and scattered over the country, 
exceeding half a million. 

Mr. Bass is now, and was at the time of the visit, a member of Par- 
liament, as are also Mr. Allsopp and some other brewers ; but in the 
House of Commons his name is rarely mentioned. On great financial 
or educational questions, or on measures for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, or for the correction of abuses, he rarely, if ever, 
speaks; in the efforts now making to improve the condition of dwellings 
of the working-classes, his voice has not been heard supporting the . 
measures so ably urged by Mr. Cross and others. But if, in the 
House of Commons, his voice is not heard and his influence not felt 
in behalf of measures for the amelioration of the condition of the lower 
classes, the influence of Mr. Bass outside of Parliament is potential. 
Westminster may be the seat of political and financial influence, but 
the vast power which molds the character, affects the material and 
moral condition, and sways the destinies of the great masses of the 
English people, has its chief seat at Burton-on-Trent. Nor is this influ- 
ence confined tothe British Islands. Throughout Europe and America, 
and in countries which the traveler rarely visits, the name of Bass is 
well known. In places where the immortal works of Shakespeare are 
unread, the products of Bass are familiar; ears which have never heard 
the classic name of Stratford-upon-Avon, are not unused to Barton-on 
Trent. 

It was hoped by an inexperienced American, when leaving London— 
whose placarded houses and walls proclaimed the virtues of the ale or 
porter of different and rival brewers—that by crossing the Channel he 
would escape from the ubiquitous Burton brewer, but the first English 
words that met his eyes as he sat at breakfast at Dieppe were “ Bass’ 
ale.” At the far East this ale was seen not only in the modern but in 
the renowned ancient capital of Russia,* and at the great fair at Nijni 
Novgorod on the far off Volga, as well as in the usual routes of travel 
in Central Europe ;, at the West, in the floating palaces which traverse 
the Atlantic, and in New York, Washington, and throughout the United 
States, even to the shores of the Pacific, Bass’ ale can be procured. 

And it may be doubted whether there is any spot upon the globe, 
where civilized people dwell which is unsupplied with the malt liquors 
of Bass,t Allsopp, or other English brewer. 

Although the evils resulting from the continued use of strong beer 
are painfully apparent in Great Britain, yet it does not easily intoxicate. 
Taken at meals or with bread, forming as it does a chief article of con- 
sumption, itis apparently harmless; but its excessive and long-con- 
tinued use, especially at night and when taken by itself, produces most 
injurious effects. The beer of Germany, especially of Bavaria, which 
forms a staple article of consumption, must be much lighter, for in that 


* In 1789 a consignment of twenty half hogsheads of ale, containing 789 gallons, was 


snmade by a Burton brewer to Saint Petersburg, and in exchange requested the ship- 


ment of pipe and hogshead staves. 

tMr. Bass, like Mr. Guinness,in Dublin, and the late Mr. Vassar of this country, has 
distributed large sums in benevolence. A church was pointed out to the writer in Bur- 
ton, costing some £25,000, and another situated elsewhere, which were built at his 
sole expense. Possibly there is some connection, other than alliteration, between beer 


A 
and benevolence. 
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country intoxication is infrequent. Indeed, the consul of the United 
States at Chemnitz remarked, “Judging from the quantity a native 
can consume, I apprehend that one will stagger quicker from the weight 
than the strength of the potion.” In England, small or light beer has 
been in general use for many centuries, and was a common beverage 
long before the introduction of tea. * 

Indeed it is a little remarkable that while the use of beer does not 
diminish, that of “ the cup which cheers but not inebriates” has greatly 
increased, until the average consumption, in that country has reached 
four pounds per capita. t 

To those who need or think they need some stimulus, the use of malt 
liquors is far less injurious than spirits. The intemperance which so 
generally prevails in Liverpool, Glasgow, London, and Antwerp, where 
press India rum and other spirits are largely consumed, attests this 

act. ' 
HOMES OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 


It has been incontestably shown that the chief cause of the evils that 
afflict working men and their families arises from the excessive use of 
spirituous and malt liquors. In making a full analysis of this subject 
it becomes necessary to extend the investigation beyond the secondary 
and search for the primary cause, of which the cause just stated is 
merely an effect. If the workman indulges in the excessive use of spir- 
its and beer, which results in decided injury to his family, is he alone 
responsible? The question is pertinent ‘and demands a candid reply. 
From a careful consideration of the subject it is evident that the intem- 
perate habits of a great mass of British workmen are due to the drink- 
ing customs of the classes above them in the social scale, which the - 
facts already presented, and others which are patent in regard to the 
almost universal use of intoxicants in the upper ranks of society, sufii- 
ciently prove. Until those to whom the working classes look for exam- 
ple feel their responsibility in the premises, so long will the majority ex- 
pend a portion of their earnings in drink, and suffer their families to 
remain in poverty, ignorance, and discomfort. The responsibility for 
this misery should, it is affirmed, be shared by others. 

In addition to the drinking customs of society which should justly be 
charged with a part of the wrong inflicted on the workmen’s families, 
there is another cause for which others are chiefly responsible, viz, the 
wretched tenements occupied by the working classes. From the initial 
step in this investigation the author’s attention was arrested by observing 
the miserable apartments in which most of the factory operatives dwell. 
In Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and in most parts of the * black 
country,” in parts of nearly all the chief manufacturing cities of England 
and Scotland, the tenements to which the tired laborers return at 
night, and where they should have comfort and repose, are in many 
cases unfit for human habitation. In some instances these belong to 
the corporations owning the mills, mines, or works, and were erected in 
low grounds destitute of drainage and of proper sanitary regulations. 
In other places they occupied rooms in poor buildings in the outskirts 
of town or in the most crowded thoroughfares, redolent of filth and 
dirt. Confined to two or three rooms, or as in Glasgow to one, or at most 


*Tea was introduced into England before 1657. Beer was used in Germany and 
Britain in the time of Tacitus. 

tIn the United States the consumption of tea, which was formerly but one pound 
per capita, has gradually increased until now it is nearly 14 pounds; still it is but 
little over one-third of the average consumption in Great Britain. 


—— 
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to two rooms for a family, comfort, cleanliness, and even decency are 
impossible. 

What wonder, then, when the husband and father, fatigued with his 
day’s toil, returns home, to partake of his frugal evening meal, finding 
his wife irritable in consequence of hard work, the care of wayward 
children, and the deprivation of ordinary comforts, that he visits the ale- 
house where he and his fellow-toilers, similarly circumstanced, drown 
their cares in the beer-mug and squander their hard earnings which 
should have been devoted to the comfort of their families! 

In the papers already referred to, on the condition of the working 
classes, which appear on subsequent pages, ample testimony is afforded 
of the character of the tenements occupied by the poor. The follow- 
ing facts in regard to that subject are first presented. 

Mr. Consul Jenkinson, in his report on the condition of the laboring 
classes of Glasgow, thus writes in regard to the wretched tenements 
which most of them occupy: 


HOMES OF THE LABORING CLASSES OF GLASGOW. 


The condition of the laboring men of this city cannot be fully understood without a 
glance at their homes. In this respect, perhaps, more than in any other, is the greatest 
contrast presented between the British and American mechanic. Home comforts, in 
the American sense, are but little known to the laboring man in Glasgow, living 
for the most part in great tenement buildings, where ten or a dozen, sometimes’ twenty 
or thirty, families occupy a single tenement; each family possessed of but one, or at 
most two, ill-ventilated, dreary, dirty rooms. The official statistics upon this subject 
are startling. The city chamberlain, in his report for 1869, says, “It is quite aside 
from the subject to complain of single apartments being each occupied by a family, 
for such has always been the case, and apparently will continue to be the case, much 
as it is to be regretted. The chief evil arises when a dwelling-house becomes sub- 
divided into single apartments, each entering through its neighbor, in place of each 
opening only upon a well-ventilated staircase or corridor. Some readers may not be 
prepared to learn that at the census of 1861 more than 28,000 houses in Glasgow were 
found to consist of but a single apartment, and above 32,000 to consist of two; so that 
of the whole “82,000 families comprising the city, upwards of 60,000 were housed in 
dwellings of one and two apartments each.” 

For 1870 the estimated numbers were: Families each occupying a single room, 
29,884; those occupying only two rooms, 43,403—showing that more than 73,000 of the 
97,000 families comprising the city of Glasgow in 1870 were living in one or two rooms 
each. The mere statement of these facts is sufficient to show that few home comforts 
fall to the lot of the laboring classes of this city, and if I should add a description of 
the dirt and desolation prevailing in most all of these homes, making them mere nests 
ef disease and suffering, l would even then have only partially detailed their discom- 
forts. And imagine 8,000 of these families congregated on the space of four blocks, as 
is the case in this city, and can anything more be done to darken the picture? Such 
miserable dwellings cannot of course command very high rents, and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find, from an official report, that during the year just closed (1872) 
there were in this city more than 74,000 dwelling houses renting at less than $50 each. 
And, as I find on inquiry that dwellings of two rooms rent for from $40 to $50 each, it 
is presumable that all of these 74,000 dwellings, each occupied by a family, were of 
one or two rooms each. 


In a report prepared for these pages by Mr. Consul Webster, “on the 
condition of the working people of Sheffield,” he says: 


The mother in many cases being away from home at work, consequently neglecta 
the family. The husband, knowing that there is no comfort for him at home, resorts 
to the nearest dram-shop for refreshment; the wife,in many cases, doing the same. 
Hence the sad neglect of the children. be 7 by % $ . 

In the matter of their dwellings and furniture, their dress, their sleeping accommo- 
dations, and almost everything that goes to make the home, the comfort of the family 
is seriously abridged. And yet vast numbers who earn good wages, say thirty, forty, 
and fifty shillings a week, seem to be satisfied with the scantiest supply of the most 
common absolute necessaries of life. In very many cases large families do live in one 
and two rooms. This would not be true of a majority, but it is too common. © 
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Mr. Consul Branscomb, in his “ report on the condition and habits of 
the working classes of the Manchester consular district,” which appears 
in full on a subsequent page, thus alludes to the homes of some of the 
working people: 

The houses of those persons who squander so much in drink * * are squalid, 
wretched, and desolate. In many cases families who can unitedly earn, when they all 
care to work full time, three, four, five, and even six pounds per week, live in filthy 
and dilapidated old tenements in the back slums, and sometimes huddle together in 
one or two rooms, without a bit of decent furniture. 


Mr. Consul Gould, in his report upon the condition of the working- 
people, which appears on a subsequent page, says: 


In a, large proportion of their homes family comfort is totally unknown. The tene- 
ments of the laboring-class are but poor apologies for homes, in multitudes of cases 
their whole furniture not being worth more than a few shillings. Pawnbrokers do a 
thriving business, and the only part of the week when comforts are introduced is on 
Saturday evening and Sunday, after the wages of the week come in. Monday usually 
begins with the poverty and pawning of the previous week, and thus the perpetual 
round continues. The tenements are generally small and dirty. 


The following extract from the Cambrian News shows the uncomfort- 
able lodgings of working-people in Wales: 


The newly-appointed inspector of nuisances for the rural district of Aberystwith has 
made two reports, which reveal an almost inconceivable state of degradation among 
the people. A large number of the houses are altogether unfit for habitation, and those 
hovels are terribly over-crowded, adults of both sexes being herded promiscuously to- 
gether. In one case, sixteen men sleep in eight beds in two small rooms; and in 
another instance four men occupy the beds during the night and four during the day, 
the day-occupants frequently having to wait until the night-men get up. In one place 
a family lives in a hut, which is also used as a slaughter-house, skin-room, and butch- 
er’s shop; and in another, a woman, her grown-up daughter, a cow, a heifer, and nine 


fowls occupied one room, which has no fire-place, no window, and no light or ventila- 


' tion beyond that provided by the door. 


Dr. Griffiths, the medical officer of health for the borough of Sheffield, 
in his annual report issued in 1874, thus refers to the sanitary condition 
of the dwellings of the poor: 


Many of the dwellings of the poor are unfit for them. One room frequently serves 
the threefold purpose of bed-room, dwelling-room, and work-room, and the cubic space 
for air is totally inadequate for the health of the tenants. When to this is added that 
the windows are generally what are termed Yorkshire lights, or casements, many of 
which cannot be opened; and that when panes are broken the deficiency is supplied 
by wood or paper, excluding the light; and that whole families, without regard to sex 
or age, the single and married, are promiscously mingled—there need be no surprise at 
the existence of disease nor at the spread of infection. 


The following extracts are from a report on the sanitary condition of 
Liverpool, made in 1871, by Dr. Parkes and Dr. Sanderson: 


Within the courts each house usually consists of a room on the ground-floor, a room 
above this, and a third room in the attic. Most of them have cellars. It very fre- 
quently happens that there is a family in each room except the cellar. In many cases 
vhe staircase forms part of the rooms, and is without any window, so that in fact there 
is an inevitable mixture of the air contained in all the rooms. Few constructions 
could be better adapted for the spread of contagious diseases. . ¥ 

Many of them at once attributed their condition to drink ; others owned it on being 
pressed on the matter. Several women gave an exact statement of what their hus- 
bands earned and what they brought home. Two examples are selected of workmen 
in whose cases there was no irregularity of employment. A tin-plate worker in con- 
stant work earns 22s. a week. He has a wife, evidently a careful, respectable woman, 
and four children. In reply to questions, she said he drank a little, then owned “he 
drank very heavy.” Sometimes he brought home 18s., sometimes 16s., sometimes 12s. ; 
last week he drank it all. If he would bring 22s. a week, she should be “happy as the 
day is long.” ‘This family of six persons were living in one back room, for which they 
paid 1s, 6d. a week; it was 10} feet long, 9 feet broad, and 83 feet high; the furniture 
was a bed, table, and two rickety chairs. Two of the four children were sick. In 
the front room of the same house, the rent of which was 2s. a week, a man and wife, a 
daughter aged 17, and ason aged 15, lived; the man earned 24s. 9, week, and passed his 
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time in drinking hard, repenting and saving, and then drinking again; the wife 
“drank all she could get.” The son and daughter earned next to nothing. * i 

The unhappy people seem to know none of the comforts and few of the decencies 
of life, and widespread habits of drunkenness, and consequent want of food, aid their 
wretched homes in destroying their health. 

It is no doubt partly from the smallness and precariousness of the earnings of un- 
skilled industry, that so many families live in the single rooms of sub-let houses, and 
thus perpetuate their miserable condition in the training and bringing up of their chil- 
dren. Jt may be a question whether this condition of their homes promotes the vice of drunk- 
enness, or whether drunkenness itself be the primary and originating cause of that thriftiess 
improvidence which leads to poverty and want. But there is another phase of the habits 
engendered by the single-room tenements of our sub-let houses, which is not without 
interest in all future measures for the education and improvement of the people. 

In sixty-two instances adult sons and daughters slept in the same room with their 
parents, and in three instancesin the same bed. In one hundred and fifty-two instances 
adult daughters slept in the same room, and in fifty-six instances in the same bed, with 
their parents. In two hundred and fourteen instances adult sons slept in the same 
room, and in one hundred and fifty-eight instances in the same bed, with their mothers. 
In thirty-seven instances adult daughters slept in the same room, and in twenty-seven 
instances in the same bed, with their fathers. In fifty-nine instances the mother with 
her adult sons and daughters slept in the same room, and in twenty-one instances in 
the same bed, together. In twelve instances the father, with his adult sons and daugh- 
ters, slept in the same room, and in six instances in the same bed, together. In seven 
instances a mother, adult son, and a female lodger slept in the same room, and in two 
instances in the same bed, together. In sixty-four instances a man, his wife, and a fe- 
male lodger slept in the same room, and in three instances in the same bed. In twelve 
instances aman, wife, and male lodger,sleptin thesameroom. In thirty-nine instances 
adult brothers and sisters slept in the same room, and in twenty instances in the 
same bed. The overcrowding which we find in sub-let houses is generally connected 
with or caused by these bad arrangements of a family. Thus, forexample, in one room 
of the cubical dimensions of 900 feet,a mother and her two sons, aged eighteen and 
twenty, were in one bed, and a man, his wife, and his daughter, aged eighteen, in an- 
other bed. In another room of the cubical dimensions of 800 feet, there were found 
et, a father, two sons of eighteen and twenty, a daughter of twenty-two, and a 
female lodger of thirty years of age. In anotherroom of the cubical dimensions of 800 
feet, there were found sleeping in one bed onthe floor, two brothers of twenty-four and 
twenty-six, and four sisters of twenty-eight, twenty, eighteen, and sixteen years of age, 
respectively. 


The following table, from official sources, shows the crowded condition 
of some parts of Edinburgh, and the consequent increase of mortality. 


Over-crowded tenements and their vital statistics. 
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It is gratifying to know that the improvement in dwellings for the 
working-classes has engaged the attention of philanthropists in Eng- 
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land, and that the subject has received the careful consideration of Par- 
liament, as will be shown on a subsequent page. 

The London Times, in an article showing the small number of the 
comfortable, regards those families which pay a rental of less that’ £20 
a year as not among the “‘comfortable.” The writer says: 


Seven in eight of our population live in “ houses of less than £20 a year—that is, are 
not, in the ordinary sense of that word, comfortable at all, but are, with more or less of 
content, always struggling to make ends meet, always compelled to think of money, al- 
ways affected in the most direct and serious way by a tax, a rise in prices, or 2 stop- 
page in the course of trade. It is only to one in eight of our population that a sove- 
reign is not a very serious sum, only to four in a thousand that a five pound note is 
not an important, most important amount of money.” id 4 3 The number 
of the really comfortable in Britain cannot by possibility exceed 70,000, while it may 
be very little more than half that amount. 


As the working-class pays a rental of less than £20 a year, it will be 
observed that this vast array of work-people are living outside the pale 
of ‘* comfortable.” . 


DEGRADED CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


[From the London Daily Telegraph, July 13, 1874.] 


But there are people who are worse off than the mill-hands, whose abiding-places 
are the slums of Manchester. I should not have thought it possible, but so it is. There 
are toilers and sweaters for daily bread whose condition in life is worse even than that 

‘of the miner who delves in the bowels of the earth or the smelter of iron who works 
naked to the waist, and with a leather mask before his face to keep his eyes from being 
melted in his head, as is the red ore in the melting pot it is his business 1o feed and 
keep at a molten simmer. I thought and said so a fortnight since; but at that time I 
had not visited the potteries, nor passed half a day in Longton, which is the center of 
the murky region where half the crockery that is used in the world is produced; and - 
I am afraid to say how many times dirtier, smokier, and, to the unaccustomed, more 
stifling than any other pottery parish round about. 


The following extract from the report of the Inspector of British fac- 
tories indicates the degraded condition of the work-people in the fens 
and at brick-making: 

I have just received a report from Mr. Lakeman of some work he has done in the 
fens of Cambridgeshire: ‘‘ I have gone through the center of the fen district, and of all 
the journeys undertaken by me it was the most tedious and uninteresting, excepting 
that I have taken note of atype of people seemingly peculiar to the fens, vacant in expres- 
sion of countenance, ignorant of everything but work. They do not know the names of 
the localities around them, and never see any one better than themselves, save theirem- — 
ployers. I wonder how these poor creatures are to be reached, what is their hope, 
where their happiness or comfort in life.” . 

From another part of the country I have had much the same picture: “A most bar- — 
barous, semi-civilized, ignorant set. Men and boys look like red Indians; the sand 
used in brick-making being burnt red, and with which their bodies are covered, work- — 
ing bareheaded, barefooted, with exposed breasts, and with wild looks, drinking all — 
day Sunday ; Monday and Tuesday dog-fighting and man-fighting. They resume work , 
_ on Wednesdays, when the poor little unfortunates are made to toil away, stamping ~ 
and carrying, and pressing a good fortnight’s work into three or four days. One man, — 
who last week earned in four days 28s., took his wife home a loaf of bread and 6d.” 


Not only among the fens and in the brick-fields of England is this — 
degradation manifest, but in those towns which exhibit the highest type — 
of civilization. In some of the manufacturing towns of England there — 
is a downcast look which indicates hopelessness, if not despair, on the 
part of the working-classes. They seem to have sunk into a condition 
of despondency from which nothing can rouse them. No ray of hope © 
glimmers in their pathway, beckoning them to higher position. They © 
seem to regard their social condition as fixed. They have no hope, and f 
apparently little desire, to rise superior to their present state. What 
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their fathers were they are, and their sons will be. Many of them seem 
destitute alike of hope for increased happiness here or hereafter. 

These traits were noticed by the author more at Wolverhampton, and 
elsewhere in the Black Country, and at Bradford and other portions of 
Yorkshire, and in some localities of Lancashire. The working-classes 
of England are not possessed of the elasticity of the Irish, and seem 
more despondent than the people of any class in other countries, except 
the recently emancipated serfs of Russia. 

The following extract from a letter written by Professor Shepard, of 
Chicago, to the New York Examiner, although perhaps too highly 
colored for an accurate description of the working-classes in the whole 
of England, is yet a true as wellas graphic presentation of the condi- 
tion of a portion of them. 


THE WORKING-CLASSES OF BRADFORD. 
Bradford is a thoroughly English mannfacturing town. You do not know what faces 


Isaw, if you never saw the faces of the English working-classes. 
O, the wretched faces of weary children, the faces lit up with a forced mirth! The 


- faces that have been feeling the grinding and grinding for generations—the inherited 


faces of the English working-people, men and women and children, father and son, 
mother and babe. I don’t believe there is such a looking lot of people on the face of 
this earth as the working-classes of England. Just over the Tweed there is relief. 
Bad enough there, but not to be compared with what you see in the great manufactur- 
ing towns of England. 

I recall Switzerland. But there, with all the appearance of dull uniformity, you see 
no grinding of the faces of a lower class by the heels of an upperclass. The ‘“ common 
people” of that uncommon country have nobody above them and nobody below them. 
Besides, some education is compulsory, and some military training. They are picturesque 
in dress, and free-looking in the face, however addicted to unlovely labor and unaspir- 
ing industry—a dead-level people in the most mountainous of countries. Above them 
ae the mountains, below them only the valleys. Perhaps they crouch to the moun- 
tains instead of to aclass. Perhaps the mountains have oppressed some of the aspira- 
tion out of them, as the ravages of adamantine caste have crushed all the imagination 
out of the British workman. In the north of Europe, whatever you see of haggardness 
and weariness, you see a certain something like contentment, and elasticity, and thrifty 
independence of behavior. Then, as for the south of Europe, the lowest are the hap- 
piest. Laborer, beggar, and pauper are jolliest of them all. The destitute are never 
destitute of sunshine in skyorsoul. Youdo notsympathize, you envy; you do the 
sighing, not the ragged beggar. Soin Ireland. With all bis barking and biting at the 
heels of the “oppressive” old lion, Pat never shows any of the grind in his face. The 
Irish peasantry are as pleasant a sight as any sight of the sort in the world. In the 
land of the Celt or the Southron you will always find the veriest squalor touched with 
nature’s brush of the picturesque. 

But there is nothing to relieve the eye or cheer the imagination in this vast sea of 
down-turned faces in England. The lower classes there are utterly destitute of any- 
thing calculated to break the monotony of their toilsome look. They have no manners, 
or customs, or costumes; no games or frolics with which to animate the spectacle they 
present to the eye of the foreigner. They work and work and work; they drink and 
drink and drink; they smoke and smoke and smoke. 

They do as their fathers did ; their children do as they do. Father and mother and child 
go forth to their labor until the evening, and go forth to the beer-shop when the evening 
comes. That shop, with its blaze of gas, its sparkling brass hoops on the gin-casks, its 
burnished ornaments on the beer-fountains, its row of tidy tumblers, its clatter of cop- 
pers on the counter, its jingle of glasses, its turgid apology for humor, ‘and its ceaseless 
sound of boozy discontent—that grog-shop contrasts fatally with that workingman’s 
home. ‘That is his only home, indeed—his home and theater, recreation and education, 
social life, mental life, and animal life, all in one. Is it any wonder that the one can- 
dle-lit, dingy room up the court is unable to hold its own against it! 

So itis a dead-lift—this effort in behalf of the lower millions of England. They are 
not attractive; they are horribly unattractive. They repel the imagination. You avert 
your face ; you never smile, because they never smile. j * The wicked- 
nesses of the low Italian fascinate before you have had time to be on your guard; the 
goodnesses of the low Briton are repulsive. There is no spontaneity or enthusiasm, or 
quickness of humor or brightness, or zeal or snap here. It is all so dogged, and slug- 
gish, and logy. There is an ever and forever ooze, in the way of the British workman, 
that sets you almost distracted. Itis pulling teeth to pull him through. * * , 
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REPORTS ON THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Having directed attention to the drinking habits of the laboring- 
classes and the condition of the rooms they occupy, it is now proposed 
to present, in extenso, the several reports made by consuls of the United 
States, and others, on the subject under consideration. 


SHEFFIELD. 
Tetter from U. B. Webster, esq., United States consul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Sheffield, August 4, 1872. 
* * * % * * ; * 

In the great : teel-manufactories of Shefiield, employing, each, several thousands of 
men, scarcely any work is done on.Monday, and very little on Tuesday. I am in- 
formed that this is true of a large portionof the laboring population of thistown. On 
those days the streets and drinking-places literally swarm with workingmen. Work 
stops on Saturday at 1 o’clock. The loss of time on Monday is due principally to the 
drinking habits of the operatives, but in part to the necessity of taking time for re~ 
pairs of machinery. 

It has been stated to me as a fact, that, although the rates of wages are advancing, 
the men are earning less money, because they work fewer hours. 

In estimating the average weekly expenditures of a family of two adults and three 
children, the fact is to be taken into account that, in a large proportion of families, the 
wife and some of the children, the latter often as young as twelve years of age, earn con- 
siderable amounts ofmoney. This makes it very difficult to estimate the actual earnings 
and expenditure of the families of the working-people. They expend all they earn, 
and they earn more than would appear in the report of the amount paid to the man 
who is supposed to support the family. And here we see the superior condition of the 
American workman of the same grade, he, by his own earnings, being able to support 
his family far more comfortably than the English laborer, with the immense added 
advantages of freedom to the wife to care for the interests of the home, and to the 
children the privilege of constant attendance at school. 

The fact of the mother, in many cases, being away from home at work, and conse- 
quently neglecting the family, enters as an important element in estimating the moral 
condition of this class of people. For the husband, knowing there is no comfort for — 
him at home, resorts to the nearest dram-shop for refreshment, the wife in many cases 
doing the same. And these shops abound in every neighborhood ; hence the sad neg- 
lect of the children. Whether. the practice of drugging mentioned by the Hon. Mr. 
Mundella, M. P. for this district, exists to any extent in Sheffield, I am not able to say. 
That it does prevail to a sad degree in some parts of England you will see from the 
address of Mr. Mundella to his constituents, which is inclosed. But this neglect of the ~ 
children in their tender years, and the close confinement of the very young of both 
sexes, will account for the fact that so many dwarfed, crooked-legged, and otherwise 
, deformed persons are seen in our streets. ; 

The fact that young men and young women are employed side by side in the same 
kind of labor will explain, in part, the low state of morals that prevails. The work is 
very largely dirty work; and when one sees the untidy condition of the vast numbers 
of females that swarm from these great ‘‘ works,” the conviction will force itself upon 
the mind that virtue must be in great peril while in constant association with such 
want of cleanliness. This condition of the operatives is somewhat excusable, since 
there are no free public baths in Sheffield, a town that needs them as much as any in 
the kingdom. Indeed, there are no baths of any kind at all sufficient to meet the 
wants of the people. If any of the gentlemen who have made large fortunes by the 
aid of the working-peopie should desire to do some good thing in acknowledgment of 
their prosperity, they could hardly do better than to establish free baths of ample ac- 
commodation in every ward of this great town. 

In regard to the health, comfort, morals, and education of the people, the facts in 

regard to Sheffield will not probably differ essentially from what is true of other large __ 
manufacturing towns of England. 

In the year 1870 there came before the courts 209 cases of bastardy. Itis probable — 
that as many more occurred that were not made public, although I have no means of | 
obtaining definite information. 

During the week ending July 27, 1872, there were 654 inmates in the Sheffield Work- 
house. There were, also, 5,465 persons receiving “ out-relief,’ making an aggregate of 
6,119 persons more or less dependent upon public charity for support at the best sea-— 
son of the year. 
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Letier from Mr. Consul Webster dated— 


Sheffield, January 22, 1874. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries in regard to the condition of the workingmen 
of Sheffield, especially as to their habits, I have the honor to submit the following, 
which will be found, I think, to contain definite replies to all your questions. I have 
endeavored to state the facts as they are, without exaggeration. In order to do so, I 
have made many inquiries, not merely of employers and employed, but of intelligent, 
candid, and disinterested persons in all walks of life, especially of those who have the 
best means of knowing the class in respect to whom you inquire. 

You ask first, are they (the workmen) industrious? If astranger should visit this. 
great town, with its hundreds of tall chimneys, and should go through the extensive 
works that annually supply the world with such immense quantities of their products, 
he would be very likely to come to the conclusion that this is a very busy and indus- 
trious people. There is no denying the immense results wrought out by the Sheffield 
workmen. They are a hard-working people—while they do work. But it is true that 
avery large proportion of them are idle a great many days in the year, when they 
might and ought to be at work, and when their employers are needing their labor. 
Every Monday is so generally a holiday, that it has come to be called Saint Monday. 
The streets are full on that day of men at leisure, and this fact cannot fail to strike 
a stranger, especially an American, who was not acquainted with the customs of the 
town. ‘This Monday idleness is, in some cases, enforced by the fact that Monday is the 
day that is taken for repairs to the machinery in the great steel-works, during which 
the masses of the men employed in such establishments must necessarily be out of 
work. But this will account for but a small portion of the idleness on that day. It 
is, to a great extent, voluntary, and has become a settled habit and custom. And this 
holiday is, in thousands of instances, protracted through the next day, so that large 
numbers of the workmen, stopping work on Saturday noon, do not commence again 
until the following Wednesday. Such men can hardly be calied industrious. 

From inquiry and my own observation, I believe that far the larger part of this loss 
of time, both for employer and employed, and the reckless waste of money consequent 
upon it, is the result of the drinking habits that prevail so generally. It is painful to 
see how the weekly wages are squandered by the thousands who throng the drinking. 
places on Saturdays, Sunday at certain hours, Monday, and Tuesday, and, indeed, on 
all the days of the week. I would not say that Sheffield will compare unfavorably 
with other large manufacturing towns of England; I presume-it would not, although 
the nature of the labor required here is such as perhaps to lead to geater temptations 
to drink, and to a fancied greater necessity for it, than in districts where the work is of 
a much lighter kind. I say fancied necessity, because there does exist here a body of 
men employed in the most exhausting kind of labor in our great steel-manufactories, 
who are total abstainers, and who, to say the least, have proved themselves the equals 
of any in efficiency and endurance. 

Another great cause of waste of time and money ought to be mentioned. It is the 
prevalence of gambling, in the form of rabbit-coursing, handicapping, pigeon-shooting, 
and the like. This evil has become s0 great, that a public meeting was called not long 
since to consider means for suppressing it. 

I am quite sure that the amount of money spent in the above-mentioned ways has 
increased with the advance in wages, and that the larger amounts earned by the work- 
ingmen have not been used, except in comparatively few cases, to increase the comforts 
of their families. They have always lived well, so far as their food is concerned. They 
spend their money freely for meats of the best quality, and the general appearance of 
the workingmen is that of a well-nourished and vigorous people. There are, of course, ; 
many exceptions to this belonging to a class far below, such as can be found in every 
great town. ; 

Respectfully yours, 
C. B. WEBSTER, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. EDWARD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Letter from Mr. Consul Gould on the condition of the working-classes. 


BIRMINGHAM, November 12, 1873. 


Sir: In response to your inquiries, I beg to say that there is no improvement appar- 
ent in the condition of the working-people in consequence of the advance of wages. 

It was said boastingly by statesmen a few months since that the nation had drunk 
itself out of the Alabama claims by the increased income from, the tax on intoxicating drinks 
during the past year. 
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The general testimony is that no more comforts go to the family now than formerly. 
Increased pay means, with the mass of miners and forgemen, an increase of no other 
luxury than that of drink. In a large proportion of such homes family comfort is 
totally unknown. The increased wages also lead to idleness, as they do not care to work 
more than enough to secure a certain amount, and thus have more time to spend in 
the public house. Of course there are honorable exceptions, but the papers and gen- 
eral testimony of those familiar with the workingmen of the district go to prove a sad 
increase of idleness and drunkenness. 

The tenements of this class are but poor apologies for homes, in multitudes of cases 
their whole furniture not being worth more than a few shillings, and remaining the 
same as when wages were low. Pawnbrokers do a thriving business, and the only part 
of the week when comforts are introduced is on Saturday evening and Sunday, after 
the wages of the week come in. Monday usually begins with the poverty and pawn- 
ing of the previous week, and thus the perpetual round continues. 

The tenements are generally small and dirty, though they might be made much moro 
comfortable and convenient if the women were trained to habits of neatness and 
understood housekeeping. 

The families are almost universally large, requiring the manual labor of the mother, 
and also of the children at an early age. The house is thus left to the smaller children, 
and but little attention is devoted to it. All this might be easily remedied, if the men 
devoted what they earn for the support of the family, and the women were trained to 
housekeeping. In a large number of cases the women drink as badly asthe men, and 
have no ambition to better their condition. b 

Yours, truly, 
J.B. GOULD, 
United States Consul. 
To Hon. EpwarRD YOUNG, 
Chief of United States Bureau of Statistics. 


MANCHESTER. 


Report of Mr. Consul Branscomb on the condition and habits of the working-classes of the — 
Manchester consular district. 


Smr: The working-classes of this consular district are naturally an energetic and — 
industrious people; but they cannot, I regret to add, be said to be very temperate. 
They consume an enormous quantity of intoxicating liquors, principally beer, though 
very many partake largely of spirits and of the cheaper wines. Intemperance seems 
to be on the increase, especially among the women, not only of the working-classes, 
but also of the middle and upper middle classes.* This is the testimony not only of 
temperance advocates and missionaries, but also of medical men, Christian ministers, 
police officers, and magistrates. Much working time is lost, and many employers are 
often sadly harassed, by their work-people going off to fuddle. The president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Hugh Mason, esq., J. P., himself a very large em- 
’ ployer of labor, in his address to the chamber, delivered this morning, on the state of 
the labor-market in connection with the cotton trade, made the following remarks: 


““They had had to pay a higher price for labor than at any period in the history of 
the cotton trade. There had been in all departments of the cotton trade a general — 
searcity of labor; and in addition to that, and perhaps as a consequence of that, there 
had not been that industry and that fair return of labor for wages on the part of a — 

reat many of those engaged as cotton operatives which ought to have been the case. 

hey had taken advantage of their dominant condition, and had disregarded those 
necessary rules of discipline and subordination, without which no great concern, indeed 
no small concern, could be carried on with any degree of pleasure, or even of profit. 
pe which affected all things, would undoubtedly change the present state of 

ings. 
_ From the foregoing testimony, which could be corroborated to almost any extent, 
it is obvious that much time is wasted by the work-people Much of their earnings is 
recklessly squandered by and through their drinking habits, and, as a natural and in- 
evitable sequence. the home-comforts of the families of these people are very seriously 
abridged by the large amount spent by the men, and, in sadly too many instances, by 
women, and even by youths of both sexes, in drink. And,as a further sequence, the 


* LANCASHIRE DRINK-FACTS.—Lancashire spent £13,299,750 directly upon intoxicating liquors in 1869. 
What did Lancashire get in return? The following statistics will show: £1,113,244 to pay in poor and 
police rates; 102,694 paupers; 30,000 vagrants, idling as vagabonds about the streets; 4,706 lunatics; 
3,749 inquests on deaths; 90,257 persons brought before the magistrates and convicted of crime; 5,9 
depredators, offenders, and suspected persons, not convicted; 2,749 houses of bad character, brothels, 
receivers of stolen goods, &c.; 17,733 public houses and beer-shops; 3,316 policemen employed to pro- 
tect society from the dangers arising from the drink-shops; 70,392 iravketael filling multitudes of 
homes with misery; 7,000,000 or more bushels of grain destroyed in manufacturing the drink, or eq 
to 105,000,000 4-pound loaves; 5,000 or 6,000 persons employed in the manufacture of the drink. 
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houses of these persons who squander so much on drink, tobaceo, and all their brood 
of other social vices and bad habits, are squalid, wretched, and desolate. In many 
cases families that can unitedly earn, when they all care to work full time, three, four, 
five, and even six pounds per week, live in filthy and dilapidated tenements in the back 
slums, and sometimes huddle together in one or two rooms, without a bit of decent 
furniture. 

.Toward the end of the week and before the pay-day, they are in debt to the honest 
shop-keeper, the bulk of what they had earned the previous week having been spent 
at the beer-shop and the gin-shop. Many poor, hard-working, and sober women often 
complain sadly that the increased wages and the curtailed hours of labor, instead of being a 
boon have been a curse to the family. The men have had more to spend on “ fuddle ;” 
while the women have got less for food, clothing, and the house-rent. The evil seems 
to-be growing and spreading in many districts, notwithstanding the earnest efforts of 
temperance and social reformers, the operations of the newly-formed schvol-boards, 
the increased activity and zeal of many of the clergy and dissenting ministers, and 
the recent amendment of the licensing laws, whereby places where intoxicating liquors 
are sold have had their hours of sale curtailed. The drinking habits of the people 
have become so very bad that any slight restriction does not seem to produce an ap- 
preciable result, except that the downward tendency is not now so rapid as it was, and 
as it most probably would have been had there not been some little legislative check 
applied. This report, however, would be incomplete, and would not do justice to the 
people of this district, if it were not also stated that, side by side with these pernicious 
and wide-spread drinking habits, and the consequent social vice, misery, and disorder, 
there is, at the same time, an increasing band of active, zealous, and enthusiastic tem- 
perance and socialreformers. Total-abstinence societies, Bands of Hope, Good Templar 
Lodges, and workmen’s clubs, on temperance principles, are being established and 
carried on as never before. There are also many co-operative societies, in which the 
working classes, the more sober and industrious portions, are investing their savings, 
and by means of which they are not only providing more home comforts, but are 
making provision for times of sickness, and when death shall come, securing some sub- 
stantial aid for the bereaved ones. 

This district is the headquarters of most of these social movements for the promotion 
of sobriety, thrift, and social progress. The United Kingdom Alliance, which aims at 
the total legislutive suppression of the liquor-traffic, has its central offices in Man- 


chester. 
* * * ¥ * * * 


There are no figures showing the education of the whole city, but of 8,868 persons 
committed to the Manchester city-jail in 1870, the following is a return of the degree 
of their instruction: 
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8, 868 


I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. H. BRANSCOMB, 


United States Consul. 
Hon. EpwarpD YOUNG, 


Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


In Manchester the free libraries have proved highly successful. The 
number of times that persons have availed themselves of the libraries 
during the year 1871-72 was 2,264,688, against 2,112,900 the previous 
year. The accessions amount to 14,387 volumes. 


LIVERPOOL. 


* Letter from Dr. Trench on the condition and habits of the laboring classes. 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
MUNICIPAL OFFICE, DALE STREET, 
Liverpool, November 20, 1873. 
Srr: Your questions are so general that I fear my answers will appear to rest, a good 
deal more than I like, upon my individual opinion; but such must always be the 
case where the questions are not sufficiently definite to admit of statistical replies. 
With this explanation I will proceed to consider your questions seriatim.* 





* These questions were prepared by the author of this report and forwarded to the consuls of the 


United States at Liverpool and elsewhere in Europe. 
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I. Are the laboring classes industrious ? aoe 

I consider that the laboring classes of Liverpool are as a rule wishful for em- 
ployment, and that laziness or a desire for unoccupied idleness is not one of their 
vices. All labor which is not in the form of piece-work and not paid for accord- 
ing to results, will be perfunctorily and negligently performed, and hence opinions 
as to the industry of the people will always vary according to the stand-point of 
the master and the servant, the employer and the employed. It is necessary also 
to remember that the condition of the laboring classes of Liverpool is somewhat 
peculiar. There is little or no continuous occupation for skilled laborers, either 
in workshops or factories, as is the case in such towns as Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield, and hence, in Liverpool, we have very few classes of workmen 
receiving high wages with whom it is an object of trades-unionship to prevent the 
labor-market being overstocked or the supply being in excess of the demand. “We 
have not in Liverpool any extent of that arranged and planned idleness on special 
days, (termed in Sheffield saints’ days,) when the highly-paid artisans and workmen, 
in order to keep up the demand, systematically refuse to work, however urgent may 
be the requirements of trade. There is, however, in Liverpool a great deal of enforced 
and unavoidable, though comparatively little of voluntary idleness. The chief 
demand in the labor-market of Liverpool is for unskilled or mere manual work; and 
as, even in the most prosperous years, when trade is brisk and the shipping fully 
occupied, the supply of workmen is always larger than the demand, it follows as a 
consequence that large sections of the laboring classes of Liverpool are obliged to 
rely upon, and to be content with, casual and uncertain occupation. ; 

Therefore, so far from using a combined and voluntary idleness to keep up the price 
of labor and to regulate its supply and demand in their favor, they are, as a rule, 
obliged to be content with uncertain and irregular work, given at the option of their 
employers. The nominal wages of the unskilled day-laborer in Liverpool, such as the 
dock or cotton porters, is 4s. a day or 24s. per week; but as a result of the competi- 
tion occasioned by the excess of supply over demand, the average wages of such 
workmen, even in years of prosperity, do not exceed 18s., or four days and a half work 
per week. This average will greatly vary, according to the state of trade. This is 
markedly seen when a continuance of easterly winds prevents the arrival of sailing- 
vessels, by which hundreds of the laboring classes are at once either totally thrown 
out of employment or are only able to obtain one or two days’ occupation in the week. 
Indeed, so varying are the changes of the labor-market, and with it the wage and in- 
come of the laborer, that the list of the numbers receiving out-door relief and the list 
of sick and dead of typhus caused by want and overcrowding, can be used as barome- 
ters of the state of the trade of the port. One of the great drawbacks of Liverpool, — 
socially, morally, and sanitarily, is this excess of unskilled labor, which originally — 
owed its origin chiefly to the Irish famine-fever of 1847, when thousands of the poor 
people fled to Liverpool and were supported by the rates. 

Another peculiar feature of the labor-market of Liverpool is that there is no estab- 
. lished industrial occupation for young women or for boys and girls, as exists not only 
in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but everywhere where the 
textile fabrics are manufactured, and where weaving, spinning, and knitting are car- 
ried on as manufactures. The consequence of this is that while in Birmingham a per- 
son is struck with the absence from the streets of young people during the working- 
hours of the day, he is equally astonished at the great numbers of the young and active 
who prowl and lurk avout the courts and alleys of Liverpool at all hours. This idle- — 
ness among the young, in large sections, of the people is very evident in Liverpool. 
It is at first compulsory idleness, occasioned by the absence of occupation or work ; it 
soon demoralizes the child and then degenerates into a habit of vicious idleness. It is — 
among such poor children that industrial schools are wanted; for unless children are 
taught some kind of industry or trade, we cannot hope to see them make any effort to 
rise above the wretchedness of their parents. 

II. Are the laboring classes intemperate? 

III. If so, do they lose much time from labor in consequence? 

IV. Are the comforts of their families seriously abridged by the amount spent for drink ? 

I consider that it has been incontestably proved that the working classes of Liver- 
pool are extremely intemperate, even when compared with similar sections of the cqm- 
munity in other large towns of Great Britain. I know no stronger or sadder proof of — 
this than the returns made by the police force, which show that during last year, 
1872, 18,810 persons were brought before the justices on the charge of drunkenness, and 
that of this number no less than 7,786 were temales. 

This number, though so large, will only include persons who were obstreperously — 
drunk. It will follow as a corollary from this fact that much time is lost either 
directly by incapacity for work on account of drink, or indirectly by sickness conse-— 
quent on the effects of drink, and also that the comforts of the families of the laborer 
are seriously abridged by the amount spent in drink. 
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The causes which lead to the great intemperance of the laboring classes in Liverpool 
are— 

1. The number of sailors constantly arriving at the port, who, when on shore, freely 
spend their money in a reckless and dissipated manner. 

2. The uncertain occupation and wages of laborers, among whom want and distress 
excite the desire and feeling for the stimulus of drinks. 

3. The squalor of the homes of the unskilled laborers in contrast with the warmth 
and glare of the public houses, and the existence of 1,884 public houses and 282 beer- 
houses as temptations to the wretched people. t 

We all acknowledge the vice of drunkenness to be the great moral evil of Liverpool; 
but, however we may deplore its existence, no statesman or philanthropist has been 
able to suggest a practical remedy. 4 

The extent of poor-law relief is a very fair test of the physical condition of the 
people, and as want, to the extent of requiring poor-law relief, is largely due to in- 
temperance, so the number of paupers will be to a certain extent an index of the 
extent of that vice. The population of the parish of Liverpool at the last census was 
238,411, and we find that during the last seven years, being years of ordinary prosperity, 
the average number of persons at one time within the parish receiving poor-law relief 
was 15,910; or, in other words, the number of persons receiving parochial relief in- 
cluded every sixteenth person within the parish. 

It is not thereby meant that all paupers are drunkards, but it is implied that drunk- 
enness may be considered to a large extent a motor or cause of such extended pau- 

erism. 

: VY. What is the condition of the rooms they occupy ? 

VI. Do many families live in one or two rooms only ? 

The extent of room-occupations by the families of the laboring class may be judged 
of by the following facts: 

The total assessments for the year 1873 in the borough of Liverpool are 101,042; of 
these, 11,572 are for warehouses, shops, sheds, &c., leaving the number of inhabited 
houses 89,470. We find that 64,903 of these houses are assessed at a rental below 
£13 per annum, and 9,528 are assessed at between £14 and £20 pounds per annum, 
leaving 15,039 houses at an assessment above £20 per annum. It is further known 
that the houses below £13 consist merely of three apartments, of an average size of 
between 800 to 900 cubic feet for each apartment. All such houses with singularly 
few exceptions are sublet in single-room occupation. The usual practice is for the 
landlord’s tenant to sublet the middle room to another family ; but occasionally, in the 
Trish quarters of the town, both bedrooms are sublet, and three separate families live 
and sleep in the same house. 

Besides the 64,903 houses at a rental below £13, there are 9,528 houses at a rental 
between £14 and £20 per annum. These houses contain, on an average, five, or six 
apartments, namely, a front and back kitchen and four bed-rooms. ‘The average cubi- 
cal dimensions of the front bed-rooms are from 1,000 to 1,100 feet, and of the back bed- 
‘rooms from 800 to 900 feet. Such houses are also, as a rule, sublet by the landlord’s 
tenant in single, double, and treble room-occupation. It will be thus seen that 80 per 
cent. of all the habitable houses of Liverpool are, as a rule, sublet in room-occupation 
for longer or shorter periods ; in fact, sublet is their normal condition. The extent of 
subletting of houses, and consequently of room-occupation, is such a grievous evil in 
Liverpool, both as respects filth and overcrowding, that Mr. Graves, our late member, 
introduced into the public-health act of 1866 a clause enabling local authorities to make 
regulations— 

ist. For fixing the number of persons who may occupy a house, or part of a house, 
which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one family. 

2d. For the registration of houses thus let or occapied in lodgings. 

od. For the inspection of such houses and the keeping the same in a cleanly and 
wholesome state. 
| 4th. For enforcing therein the provision of privy accommodation and other appli- 
_ ances and means of cleanliness, &c. 

5th. For the cleansing and lime-washing at stated times of such premises. 

The power thus given by the law was specially mearit for Liverpool, and for the rem- 
edy of an evil which is greater here, among our unskilled and ill-paid workmen, than 
it 1s among the skilled mechanics and factory-operatives of Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham. 


The health committee have enforced the law both as to registration, cubical space in 
rooms, and periodical inspection, by day and night, among 10,162 of the worst of sub- 
leé houses in Liverpool. It need only be stated that, by our by-laws as to sublet 
houses, and by the general provisions of the nusiances-removal act, carried into force 
by thirty inspectors, we are enabled to insure to a tolerable extent the general cleanli- 
ness of the rooms of the working-classes as far as regards ceiling, walls, and floor; but 
no words descriptive of wretchedness would be too strong to picture the squalor of 


houses altogether destitute of furniture, as seen in large districts of the town occupied 
by the Irish, and occasionally seen even in the districts inhabited by English and 
Scotch. 

VIl.—Have the recent advances in wages resulted to the advantage of the families of the 
workmen, or have they tended to produce greater irregularities ? 

I do not know what may be the case in manufacturing districts, where the custom 
of strikes for increased wages prevails, where workmen are banded together by unions 
to maintain high wages and to prevent the supply of labor being equal to the demand, 
and where the custom of holidays or saint-days has become part of a system of organ- 
ized arrangement. In such manufacturing towns the charge against the workmen of 
demoralization consequent on high wages may be true; but of one thing I am perfectly 
convinced—that the rant about high wages demoralizing the people in Liverpool, and 
thereby increasing the extent of drunkenness and crime, is utterly false. 

I can state, from personal observation, that the condition of the people in these last 
few years has vastly improved. 
| I remain, dear sir, yours, very truly, 

W. S. TRENCH. 
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To GENERAL FAIRCHILD, 
United States Consul. 


Extract from a letter to the author from the Hon. Lucius Fairchild, United 
States consul at Liverpool. 


The almost universal testimony here is to the effect that the recent rise in wages 
has not contributed, as a general thing, to the greater comfort of the families of the 
lJaboring-men. Iam told, by every one with whom I have conversed on the subject, — 
that the increase of drunkenness and all dissipations which follow idle hours is 
alarming. I believe that it is the opinion of the best informed that the families of the 
laboring-men are even worse provided for, as a rule, than when wages were less. 


_ Under date of November 22, 1873, General Fairchild writes as fol- 
lows: 

In my last I gave it as the general opinion here that the laboring-classes had not — 
been substantially benefited by the recent rise in wages, which I meant to more espe- — 
cially apply to those engaged in the coal-mines and factories. You will note that Dr. — 
Trench gives other testimony respecting the influence of such rise on the laboring- 
classes of this town. 






















ST. HELEN’S, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Letter from John Hammill, esq., consular agent of the United States. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
St. Helen’s, November 12, 1873. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries in regard to the habits and condition of the 
working-classes in this district, 1 may say that they are very various, as, 1 suppose, 
must be the case where there is a population of 50,000 composed almost solely of them ; 
but I will describe their condition as well as Iam able. I will deal with the colliers 
first, as they are a numerous body, and are at the present time attracting the most at- 
tention, on account of the enormous price of coal, for which they are in a great meas- 
ure to blame, as they will not work more than, say, three weeks per month; in conse- 
quence of which they get considerably less coal, making it scarce, and therefore dear. 
They are enabled to afford this waste of time through the extravagant wages they are 
now getting, (I believe fully 100 per cent. more than they got two years ago,) but 
which I am afraid are doing them no good, as when they are not working they are fol- 
lowing such objectionable pursuits as drinking, gambling, &c., which, of course, do 
not improve their condition, nor the condition of their families, as they must spend, or 
rather waste, a good deal of their money in this way. Their mode of living now is 
very different from what it was some year or two ago, as then butcher’s meat was con- 
sidered a great luxury, and seldom indulged in, but now, although it is considerabl 
dearer, they not only buy it regularly, but will have nothing but the best joints. 
think this remark applies equally to all working-men, but to the colliers in particular 
Their morals have improved since the discontinuance of sending women down the pit, 
but they are not remarkably good yet. They are, as a body, very reckless with thei 
money, squandering it about, a great many of them not even paying their cottag 
rents, which only average 3s. per week, They marry early, the men from eighteen t 
twenty-two, and the women from seventeen to twenty. Of course, there are steady, 
industrious men among them, and what few of these there are must be living ver 
comfortably and saving money. 





| 
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The men employed in the various glass-works are, as far asI am able to judge, a 
great contrast to the colliers; at any rate, you do not see them hanging about the 


_ streets, drinking and idling all day long, as you do the colliers, but this may be ac- 


counted for by their having to work during the day and not having the same oppor- 
tunity. Be that as it may, they always appear respectable, and work regularly. 

Women are largely employed in the plate-glass works, and earn from 15s. to 20s. per 
week. The men’s wages depend upon the kind of work they do. Some of the glass- 
blowers can earn from £4 to £5 per week. On the whole, I think the glass-makers are 
the most respectable large body of men we have. I now come to the laborers in the 
chemical yards or works, and I think I should be justified in saying that they were 
even a worse lot than the colliers, but I conclude it arises in this way, viz: that the 
work required is, for the most part, dirty and disagreeable, and many men object to it ; 
consequently it falls to the least respectable in the community, who in this district are 
largely composed of Irish, who, in addition to their other vices, are veryadirty in their 
habits and habitations. They live in the lowest part of the town, and, for the most 
part, half starve their wives and families. I have seen their children running about 
with bare feet, clothed in rags, and using the most profane language—children whose 
ee ranged from eight to fourteen years. There is no doubt that a large percentage 
of the prisoners at our police courts are supplied from these people. Any epidemic 
which breaks out in the town is sure either to originate there or to fly there at once. 
Other workmen, such as joiners and bricklayers, are very ordinary, and I have no re- 
marks to make upon them. 

I may add that all the workmen live in cottages, the rental of which ranges from 2s. 
to 5s. per week, and that each family have a cottage to themselves, except in a few 
cases, where they take single men in as lodgers. Every able-bodied man, if he will work, 
can make a good living, and the scarcity of poor people or beggars is very noticeable. 
I have said nothing about wages, as it would be almost impossible to give you any 
exact idea, they are paid so difterently by different people. Some men work per hour, 
some per day, and some do piece-work. Forinstance, take a chemical works. Say they 


‘make (as most of them do) salt-cake, black-ash, caustic soda, bleaching-powder, chlo- 


rate of potash, soda-crystals, &c. Now, each of the men employed in these different 
manufactures gets differently paid, and the manufacture of glass the same. 


Yours, obediently, 
JOHN HAMMILL, 
United Siates Consular Agent, St. Helen’s. 
Hon. Epwarp Youna, 
Chief of United States Bureau of Statistics, Washington, U.S. A. 


GLASGOW. 
HABITS OF THE LABORING-CLASSES. 
[From a report of Mr. Consul Jenkinson. } 


If the efforts of laboring-men in this country to increase the wages paid them were 
for the purpose of procuring more comfortable homes, better.food, better clothing, bet- 
ter education, an increase in all the comforts of life, one could heartily wish them suc- 
cess in their efforts. But there are grave reasons to fear an opposite result. That an 
increase of wages would only bring greater misery and greater vice by the opportunity 
it would give for greater self-indulgence, especially in drink, is feared by many of the 
best friends of the working-men of the country. That drunkenness prevails to an 
alarming extent among this class of the people cannot be denied. That it has in- 
creased as their wages have been increased is also true. Many have, no doubt, been 
benefitted by such increase of wages, but most, it seems, only spend their extra earn- 
ings in extra quantities of whisky. The British board of trade and excise report, just 
issued, gives some important statistics bearing upon this point, extending, however, to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. This shows that in this country the consumption of 
sugar, tea, and coffee has upon the whole decreased during the year, while in nino 
months reported of 1872 the increase of spirits consumed has been over’12 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of 1871. Commenting on this statement, a leading 
Scotch paper says: “For several years past the rate of increase in intoxicants has been 
growing, while that on the other commodities has been diminishing ; and at this mo- 


ment, while the consumption of intoxicants is increasing more rapidly than ever, that 
_ of the other and better commodities has come to a stand.” It seems, therefore, that the 


laboring-classes of this country have little wish to better their condition ; that com- 
fortable homes, good and plentiful food and clothing, are all so far above their reach, 
they will not attempt to secure them, but any wages they receive above the mere pit- 
tance to which they have been accustomed is spent in rendering their condition still 


_ More wretched and possibly still more vicious. 
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MONEY SPENT AT THE PAWN-SHOPS. 


A fact of terrible significance was stated recently by a magistrate of Glasgow, Scot- 
land: “I have tried,” he said, “to come at some sort of estimate of the money spent 
yearly by the working-classes in pawnivg, and the result bas been that from £150,000 
to £200,000 a year is spent in interest!” In reply toa question, Is not that more than 
is spent in all the religious observances and education of the city ? the reply was, “I 
think it is a great deal more.”— English paper. - 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Report of Mr. Consul Jones on the moral and social condition of the 
working-classes. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne is unfortunately a very unhealthy town. This condition of 
things is produced by a variety of causes: First, it is situated upon the cast coast and 
where the island is most narrow; hence we are more susceptible to all atmospheric 
changes than where there is a greater distance from shore to shore; from our easterly 
position we suffer severely from the bleak, biting east winds, especially in the spring 
of the year; and pulmonary diseases, bronchial 2nd throat affections, are very preva- 
lent. Second, the many chemical works in the neighborhood fili the air at times with 
gases injurious to health. And, lastly, by the direct steam-communication with Euro- 
pean ports, and the great number of ships arriving from all parts of the world, we are 
liable to import epidemics such as the small-pox, which wrought great mischief here in 
1871, and it is with great difficulty that the small-pox and other contagious diseases can 
be eradicated from the narrow, dirty streets to be found along the docks both at New- 
castle and Shields. The rate of mortality in the large towns of England, which is 
published every two weeks, generally places Newcastle in anything but an enviable 
position, and, as in all crowded cities, the heaviest levies fall upon the poorer classes. 

Notwithstanding all this, I question if larger, stronger men can be found in England 
than those to be seen at the various workshops on the Tyne. It is a fact that the 
champions of nearly all the athletic exercises of England hail from this district. | 

The mode of living among the working-classes is not What could be desired; their - 
breakfasts consist of bread and butter with coffee; dinners of cold meat or meat-pies — 
and bread and water; tea, of breafl and butter with tea; and supper, of bread and ~ 
- butter, or bread and cheese, with coffee. | 

Many of them are very improvident and fond of drink; a feast of food and stimu- 
lants in the early part of the week, at the expense of an insufficient supply at the end,. 
is very frequently the case among the sons of toil on the Tyne. 

Excessive drinking has undoubtedly increased in this district since the short hours 
and advanced wages have prevailed; and in this opinion I am corroborated by the 
evidence of several intelligent, discerning workingmen, who would have gladly given 
a different account of their own class had truth not stood in their way. 

The new licensing act, I doubt not, will have a most beneficial effect upon people 
addicted to the excessive use of strong drink. This law provides that all public-houses — 
shall be closed “on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, during the whole day 
before the hour of half past 12 in the afternoon, and between the hours of half past 2 
and 6 in the afternoon, and after the hour of 10 at night, and on all other days before 
the hour of six in the morning and after the hour of 11 at night.” 

“ Any person who sells or exposes for sale, or opens or keeps open any premises for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors during the time that such premises are directed to be 
closed by or in pursuance of this section, or during such time as aforesaid allows any 
intoxicating liquors to be consumed on such premises, shall for the first offense be liable ~ 
to a penalty not exceeding £10, and for any subsequent offense not exceeding £20.” 

The benefit that will accrue to the British workman from these prohibitory clauses 
cannot be overestimated ; many of the quarters formerly lost by the engineer through 
tarrying at the public-house on his way to the shop in the morning will now be saved. 
After 11 he must turn his face homeward ; the penalty of violating the law is too heavy 
to be trifled with by the keepers of drinking-saloons. More sleep will thus be afforded 
toward recuperating the strength of both mind and body. The time for indulging is 
shortened ; may we not hope that the resolution of those prone to the immoderate use 
of the intoxicating beverage be strengthened, their ambition rekindled, and their 
new hopes, their higher aims, bring sunshine to many a hearth now all but lost in the 
gloom of despair. | 

The laboring-classes in this district, especially pitmen, are great fanciers of dogs; 
while others of more refined taste breed birds of various kinds in large numbers; grow 
flowers of rare beauty, and under great difficulties, on such a scale as to put the owners 
of magnificent conservatories to shame. A collier named Thomas Buckham first went 
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- down a coal-pit at the age of fourteen; he worked six years as a boy, and has been a 
hewer for forty years, during which time he has not averaged 20s. ($4.84) of a weekly 
wage; yet this man bas competed for prizes at flower-shows for thirty-six years, and 
has never contested without winning a prize. Last year, fifty prizes, out of fifty-four, 
were awarded to him at a flower-show held near Newcastle, and this year he carried 
away forty-nine ont of the fifty-four. 

A large proportion of the laboring-classes of this district are passionately fond of 
4 gh particularly boat-racing. When a contest takes place, between celebrities, on 
the Tyne, especially if after working-hours, or on Saturday afternoon, numerous steam- 
ers, crowded with anxious spectators, follow the race; while the banks of the river are 
crowded by thousands of people who have assembled to witness the aquatic strife. 
Numerous matches for foot-racing, quoit-pitching, bowling, dog-running, shooting, and - 
oem singing, come off nearly every week, where the competitors are from the ranks of 
abor. ; 

_ The masses on the Tyne have a dialect peculiar to this district alone; its most char- 
acteristic feature consists of an inability to pronounce the “r” aright. The sound 
which they give to this consonant is a kind of combination of the ‘“‘r” and the ‘ ch” 
of the Welsh or German. A Scotch girl, engaged as a servant in Newcastle, on being 
asked how she got along with the language, said that she was enabled to pronounce 
like the natives by “swallowing the ‘1’s’ and giving them a bit chow i’ the middle.” 
This peculiarity is but rarely met among the more educated portion of the inhabitants, 

A moderate proportion of the workmen and their families attend places of worship 
on Sunday, a great majority of whom are Wesleyans. 

The people of Tyneside are gruff, outspoken, and impress the stranger as being 
uncivil; along residence in their midst proves them to be equitable, generous, and 
warm-hearted. 

EVAN R. JONES, 

United States Consul. 


MINERS WITH SCIENTIFIC TASTES. 


The following notices of some miners in the Northumberland and 
Durbam coal-fields, which have been furnished to the author, will be read 
with interest : 


John Simms, West Cranleyton, son of an ingenious miner who died several years 
ago; his son John works in West Cranleyton colliery, and has worked there from boy- 
hood; he is about forty years of age; works as a heaver of coal. He has made great 
progress in the study of the fossil and reptile remains of the north coal-districts, and 
has a very large and good collection. Healso works with the microscope and prepares 
microscopical objects; his preparations of fish-remains are very good. He is interested 
in butterflies and moths, and his knowledge of local natural history is very creditable. 

Joseph Taylor, a workingman, residing at West Cranleyton, is a relative of Mr. 
Simms by marriage, and his tastes and capacities very similar to those possessed . 
by his brother-in-law. He has a good colleetion of lower coal-measure fossils ; he also 
mounts objects for the microscope, and he and Mr. Simms both supplied Mr. West the 
slides for his work on coal-measure paleontology. Mr. Taylor is about forty years of 
age, and for several years has devoted his leisure hours to paleontology. 

Jobn Salt, Newsham colliery, about thirty-three years of age, has made a large col- 
lection of coal-measure fishes and labyrinthodont, and has found the largest and best 
specimeus of labyrinthodont that have been found inany part of the world. His collec- 
tion, gathered by his own hands, was unique. He also made microscopical sections, 
and he, and the other miners, Simms and Taylor, first possessed very excellent micro- 
scopes. They all had good libraries. Mr. Salt has removed to Staffordshire. 

Dayid Knight, who was killed by an accident in Dudley colliery, Northumberland, 
about five years ago, was a very ingenious working miner; he collected fossils, but- 
terflies, &c., and constructed a microscope; ground his own lenses, and fitted up the 
instrument himself. He also invented a machine for grinding lenses for telescopes and 
microscopes. He contributed several articles on mathematics to local journals, and 
Was al ingenious and industrious man. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By J. S. STANLEY JAMES. 


* * * * * * > 


In the Old World it is not so very long since, indeed it is still true of many parts, 
“all were born to a fixed social position, and were mostly kept in it by law or interi 
dicted from any means by which they could emerge from it.” Sir Henry Maine says 
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“The movement of the progressive societies has hitherto been a movement from status — 
to contract; that is, from a condition of life in which relations between individuals 
are determined by membership of families or tribes, or conquering or conquered races, — 
toward a condition of things in which they are dependent upon contracts entered into 
by individuals.” But although society has thus progressed in England, the condition 
of employer and employed cannot in all cases be fairly called a contract, for the latter 
is often entirely at the mercy of the former; and in this I must draw the distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labor, between the farm-laborers of the country and the 
artisans and mechanics of the town. The condition of the first is dependent upon the 
laws relating to population and food, and is also considerably affected by the present — 
laws of England; the latter are mostly influenced by the laws of commercial and 
monetary economy of supply and demand. It will be best, perhaps, to divide the ~ 
workers of England under several heads.* : 


I.—THE ENGLISH OPERATIVE. 


Not unskilled laborers, yet hardly to be called mechanics, the operatives are a class - 
who have sprung into existence during the present century. The agricultural laborer — 
ean perform all the ordinary operations about a farm by using the skill which, without 
any effort on his part, has gradually accumulated upon him from his boyhood. It has’ 
cost him nothing, and all his village companions have about as much of it as he has 
himself. It is so with laborers in towns; they partake of the stock of common knowl- — 
edge as they do of light, air, or anything else whichis acquired withoutlabor or the equiy- 
alent of labor. The population of a mining district grows as it were into the knowl- — 
edge of mining; in sea-ports into dock-porterage ; and in textile-fabric districts into a 
knowledge of ordinary mill-work ; these are the operatives. Itis but one hundred and — 
five years since Watt’s first patent for the steam-engine was granted, and the applica- 
tion of steam to manufactures is of far more recent date, yet already it has spread all 
over the world. Many trades are now so subdivided by the use of machinery that the 
utmost degree of simplicity in manipulation is reached. In large manufactories men 
are but the feeders of the machine. To acertain extent the operative may, in compar- 
ison with the farm-laborer, be called a skilled workman, but by the subdivisions of 
trade and the use of machinery many mechanics are but masters of one branch of a 
trade, and being dependent upon the steam-engine are reduced to the status of the 
operative. q 

The most numerous body in England, next to the farm-laborers, the operatives are 
the most miserable. Crowded together in huge Workshops, their labor is more un- 
healthy than that of an agriculturist. Their homes in the large cities are often a 
disgrace to civilization. If they obtain higher wages than the laborer, the increased 
cost of living in cities often counterbalances that apparent advantage, and they can 
save little from their wages. In any case of slackness of trade they suffer miserably. 
The moral condition of factory-operatives is not good ; the employment of young girls 
and women—ignorant and uneducated as they are in England—unfits them for the 
duties of domestic life when they marry. In America a girl works in a factory and her 
employment is considered more respectable than that of a domestic servant. In En- 
gland it is the reverse; a “‘factory-girl” is a name of contempt, and domestic servants 
consider themselves far superior to such. ° 

But operatives suffer from no evil which may not arise in the United States or it 
any large center in the world. Whatever discontent they may truly feel arises not 
from political but purely economic grounds. It is a question of supply and demand, 
and in every branch of labor in England the supply exceeds the demand, Every trade 
is relatively overstocked; like the trees of a too thickly planted forest, the worker: 
suck the lite from each other. The farm-laborers suffer, as I have shown, from a con 
dition of things the result in a great measure of the laws in respect to the land; thi 
other workers of England only from the evils inseparable from the laws regulatin 
capital and labor. Pages might be written showing the miserable social condition 6 
the operatives of England, but cui bono? During the last ten years, however, that cor 
dition has become greatly improved, and mainly by the exertions of the workers ther 
selves. In many of the large towns, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the men are joinin; 
together and building and working co-operative factories. The “Star” mill at Olé 
ham, which with the machinery cost over half a million dollars, is owned and worke 
by the operatives. 
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Il.—THE MINERS AND IRON-WORKERS OF ENGLAND. 


It has been often said, and with much truth, that England’s greatness has been bui 
up by the wealth of her mineral resources; that without her coal and iron she wou 
never have gained her proud position among nations. The natural advantages of Gre: 
Britain as a maritime country are great; her harbors and great rivers placed her in olde 
time far ahead of any other nation in that respect. But in later days, and especial 
since the introduction of steam-power into every branch of industry, the possess on 


* The remarks of Mr. Stanley James on agricultural laborers appear on preceding pages, ‘ ; 
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coal and iron has been the cause of England’s commercial prosperity. The coal-fields 
of England are the centers of the most dense populations. The greatest manufactures 
are fostered in the immediate neighborhood of her mineral wealth. 

In the year 1572 nearly 400,000 males were employed in about 3,000 coal-mines, sup- 
porting, it is calculated, one-eighteenth of the total population of Great Britain by 
coal-mining, and raising 123,386,758 tons of coal—more than half the coal mined in the 
world. ‘The miner passes his time far away from the light of day and the pure air of 
heaven. He endures many perils; is in danger from fallings of earth; from waters, 
which at any moment may fiood the mine and drown the workers; from choke-damp 
and fire-damp. The latter is a foe insidious and deadly, striking without a moment’s 
warning. In some of the old workings in the Black country (the coal-district of Staf- . 
fordshire) and South Wales, even the most careful precautions known to science and 
most copious ventilation are useless against this dread foe. 

The carelessness of the men themselves conduces a great deal to such accidents,.. Al- 
though naked lights are never carried, the lamp in use being the safety one invented 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, although their lamps are handed to them locked before they 
go down the mine, yet, after an explosion, an open lamp lying by the body of some 
miner often tells the tale of felly. The light given by the lamp, screened as they are 
by wire-gauze, is very dim, and the men, reckless cf their lives and those of their com- 
rades, often pick the locks and work with the naked candles. In 1869, 1,116 lives 
were lost in coal-mines, being an average of one for every 309 miners and for every 
96,777 tons of coal raised. It must be a strong inducement, indeed, to tempt men to a 
service not only dangerous, but wearisome and disgusting. They work among eter- 
nal damp and gloom. In many mines the men work in a regular temperature of eighty 
degrees ; in such the hours of labor are necessarily short. In the deepest coal-mine in 
England, at Rosebridge, in Lancashire, where the shaft has been sunk over 2,400 feet, 
the temperature of the earth is ninety-four degrees Fahrenheit. ji 

English miners have always obtained good wages, and they are now earning upwards 
of £3 a week. 

™ ee a Side by side with the coal-mines of England there will always 
be found large iron-works. Coal and iron are often found in the same district, but 
when they are not it is more profitable to transport the iren-ore to the vicinity of the 
coal-fields than to take the coal to the iron-fields. In the making of iron there is not 
so much mechanical skill required as strength and power of endurance ; machinery 
does the rest. JIron-workers, like miners, labor hard, ever exposed to great dangers, 
but win a good reward in the shape of wages. In their social habits I will treat the 
two as one class. They are rough, ignorant, much given to the British vice of indul- 
gence in strong drink, and often brutal when in their cups. One cause of intemper- 
ance is the heavy burden of care and toil. To earn subsistence for themselves and 
their families they undergo a degree of labor exhausting to the body and injurious to 
health ; in consequence, relief is sought in stimulants, and these men who have the 
blocd of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers in them, renowned in history and song as heavy 
revelers, have not as yet learned to draw the line at moderation. Another cause of 
intemperance is the want of self-respect which the present state of society in England 
induces among the poor and laborious. Society has offered no inducements to the 
laboring classes to higher or more refined tastes; it has, in fact, said to these men, 
“ You are beneath us; in our eyes but little better than brutes.” So, still more degraded 
and robbed of a powerful protection against low tastes, namely, self-respect, what 
wonder that these men become brutes in their pleasures. The state of their homes, 
too, is not enticing, although they are munch better lodged than agricultural laborers ; 
still, considering the wages they earn, the houses they inhabit are most wretched ones, 
deficient in accommodations for comfort and decency. These men, therefore, find in 
the public house attractions superior to those offered by their homes: ignorant as they 
are, their pleasures are all sensual ones, and the larger part of their income is spent in 
meat and drinks. , 

Sufficient of strong drick is the miners’ or iron-workers’ desideratum ; when that 
passion is satisfied the love of sport comes uppermost, and in this, physical action and 
competition are most desired. The miner takes great delight in his own prowess. 
Too often it may be that he turns his strength upon his helpmate; but in many min- 
ing-districts the females, from working on the “ pit-bank” at an early age, are a match 
for their lords. It may be imagined that the miners become a brutal, depraved set of 
men. Not altogether so. Hard-drinking, hard-fighting lot as they are, debarred from 
higher aims or tastes, they have yet in them the blood of heroes, and many noble deeds 
are done by them. Whenever there is an explosion of “ fire-damp” there is seldom 
need to call for volunteers to descend the mine. Themen are always ready and willing 

_ to go to the rescue of their fellows, although they well know that in fifty cases out of 
a hundred, the first succeeding party will sbare the same fate. I have myself seen 
_ Many cases in which the men have sacrificed their own lives to help others. * * * 
The miners of Cornwall and of North Wales work under a different system and form 
a distinct class. They are employed on piecework, or, as they express it, ‘ bargains.” 
_ Although they do not now obtain the high wages given to the coal-miners, still, on tho. 
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‘whole, they are perhaps more prosperous. Situated, too, as the copper-mines and slate- 
-quairies are, in the open country, they obtain purer air and-cheaper living; still with 
these, as with the majority of English workers, drunkenness is a great curse. I do not 
‘mean to stigmatize the whole working population as drunkards, but statistics show 
that far too large a proportion of their income is spent on strong drink. While on this 
subject I may quote the following from Professor Leone Levi's report on “ Taxation and 
the Working-Classes of England: ” 

“Of the taxes affecting wealth and industry, the working-classes pay but a small . 
amount. Of the taxes on luxuries, however, the working-classes pay a much larger propor- 
tion. ‘Two-thirds of the duties on spirits, malt, and tobacco, as well as of the license- 
duties for the sale of the same, amount in all to £21,000,000, out of a total, including 
the revenue for wine, of £33,700,000 ; and when we come to the taxes upon necessaries, 
two-thirds of the revenue on tea, the halfof that on sugar, and a fair proportion of the 
taxes on fruit and other custom and excise duties, give a total of £4,250,000 out of a total 
of £7,950,000. Altogether, about £29,200,000 seem to be the proportion of the imperial 
taxation falling upon the working-classes, and £38,500,000 the proportion of the mid- 
dle and higher classes. And it is important to notice, that while the latter pay 42 per 
cent. of their taxes out of duties on articles of consumption, the working-classes pay 
as much as 96 per cent. of theirs in this form. In addition to the imperial taxation, 
however, there are the local taxes, which amount in all to about £25,000,000, a fitth of 
which may fall on the working-classes, but which, deducting the amount excused, may 
leave only £4,250,000 as really paid by them. In the aggregate we may take it, that 
out of £90,000,000 of taxes, imperial and local, £30,000,000 are paid by the working- 
classes, and £60,000,000 by the middle and higher classes; and for every £1 of taxes 
the proportion paid by each is about as follows: 
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“To appreciate properly, however, the real burden of taxation, we must take into 
account the number and income of the working classes. The relation to their number — 
is easy to calculate, since £30,000,000 of taxation among 21,000,000 of persons gives 
an average of 28s. 6d. per head, while £60,000,000 among 11,000,000 of the middle and 
higher classes gives an average of 109s. per head. > ie * 4 

The proportion of taxation to expenditure differs enormously with different families 
and individuals, the provident and the improvident, the temperate and the intemper- 
ate, the town laborer and the agricultural laborer paying very different portions of 
taxes. But it is important to bear in mind that very few of our workmen save much 
out of their weekly earnings. Assuming an expenditure of £400,000,000, the propor- 
ae expended on each article by the working-classes may be approximately stated as 

ollows: 
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Twelve per cent. spent on drink is a large proportion ; but from my knowledge 
the working-classes of England, I am sure that Professor Levi, if anything, ra 


underostimates that item of their expenditure. 
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WI.— MECHANICS AND SKILLED TRADESMEN. 


All over the world the mechanic is economically in a different position from the la- 
borer, the miner, or the “ factory-haud.” He has been provided with a trade. Either 
a premium has been paid for teaching him, or he has, as an apprentice, foregone part of 
his earnings during the period of pupilage. He has bought something which he in- 
tends to sell again; his acquired skill being his stock in trade. In England the 
- mechanic, who works both by his hands and his brain, doing that which machinery 
does not yet do, is intellectually and morally the superior of the other members of the 
working class. As already indicated, the introduction of machinery has, in many cases, 
through the subdivisions of manufacture, reduced many mechanics to the level of op- 
eratives. They do not require that skill of hand and eye which an apprenticeship gives. 
But there are still many trades in which this special skill is required, and in which the 
steam-engine will always be entirely subordinate to that human skill. 

The English mechanic is the superior of the other workers; but in education and 
social standing, how inferior to the American! His intelligence is mostly confined to 
his trade; apprenticed at an early age, his only education has been that of the work- 
shop. Outside his trade he is too often ignorant of everything. A small proportion of 
mechanics may yearly become masters ; now and then they become wealthy and enter the. 
ranks of the aristocracy or gentry. Then this ignorance of which I speak shows itself 
so plainly, and makes the nouveaux riches of England notorious throughout the world. 
In this again, as always, let it be understood that I speak generally. I have seen a 
Manchester mechanic read Newton’s “ Principia” in the original. I know a London 
mechanic well read in Latin and Greek, and who is learning Hebrew in order that he 
may study the Scriptures in that tongue. But the general ignorance of the workers of 
England arises from there not having been, until the last two years, any system of na- 
tional education. The English mechanics I believe to be unsurpassed in the world, 
_ but owing to that want of education and the early age at which they are apprenticed, 

they are, outside their trades, far inferior to the American. 

English mechanics do not receive such high wages as miners or iron-workers. Still 
their work being more regular and there being less risk to life, they are certainly ma- 
terially better off than any other class of English workers. It would swell this paper 
to too great a length to go through all the branches of English trades and compare the 
wages given with those in America. As arule, however, I find that wages of mechan- 
ics in the Eastern States and large cities generally are 100 per cent. higher than in 
England, and the cost of living does not increase proportionately. 

This is but a slight sketch of the working-classes of England, but it is drawn from 
the life, and there is no fact or inference contained therein which is not within my 
own knowledge. What is the real cause of the poverty and hardships the workers of 
England endure, and what can be done to alleviate their lot? Socialists attribute this 
poverty to the constitution of society ; political reformers to the form of government ; 
theologians, perchance, as a punishment of original sin. But the real cause is not on 
the surface. The farm-laborer suffers certainly from a condition of things entailed 
upon him by the land-laws of England. Heshares with the other workers in the want 
of a good national system of education, and in the hard barriers of class-distinction 
which, keeping the workingman in a subservient position as one of the ‘lower order,” 
prevents him from having that personal self-respect which is such a help and safe- 
guard through life. But above all these are the laws of nature and political economy. 
The population of England has increased faster than its production of food; her laborers 
faster than her capital. England now shows larger profits, higher wages, more soaring 

- business, and greater luxury among the employers of labor; and yet in spite of higher 
wages the working-classes can only reach a certain low level of comfort. The compe- 
tition existing in an overstocked labor-market keeps wages at a certain limit, and if 
they have risen, it is mainly owing to the influence of the trades unions, and the cost of 
living has risen in proportion. But supply and demand rules everything, and the 
trades unions cannot overcome economic laws. My theory may be objected to by 
many, but I hold that every trade, business, or profession is lamentably overstocked in 
England. Where is the outlet? But afew miles of water and the United States, the 
true “ Greater Britain,” is reached. America opens her arms to all the world, but 
should especially welcome those of her kindred, the race of the men who landed on 
Plymouth Rock and founded the plantations of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 

J. S. STANLEY JAMES. 
LONDON, January 31, 1874. 





* For example, a mechanic in London will receive 30s. a week, (I take a high average.) Ifa single 
man he will have to pay at least 15s., one-half his income, for his board. In America the same mechanic 
_ will receive $15 a week, and will pay for his board $5, one-third of his income, and live twice as well as 
_ his English compeer. Throughout all the handicraft trades I find this difference between wages 
and living in England and America 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING- 
CLASSES. 
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At a meeting of the Social Science Congress, held at Glasgow, in Oc- 
tober, 1874, the ‘president, Lord Rosebery,-made an extended address 
in which he directed his remarks almost exclusively to an exposition of 
what he considered the best means of improving the condition of the 
working-classes. Foremost among these means he places education. 
Education and enlightenment, he says, are required to keep pace with 
the material prosperity of the country. But the education of experience 
is also valuable—as much so as superior culture. It is requisite that 
the working-classes should understand the injurious effects of strikes — 
and collisions with their employers, and that employers should recog- 
nize the claims of their workmen to their kindness and forbearance. 
He favors compulsory education, also, as a means of lessening habits of 
drunkenness. The’ statistics of national thirst are not very attractive 
topics so long as revenue considerations are suffered to obscure every 
other, and it is unfortunately true that among a large section of the 
population increased prosperity seems to mean increased drink, or, as — 
he sarcastically puts it, “ the outward signs of our civilization are an 
extraordinary accumulation of wealth and an extraordinary consumption 
of alcohol.” But an increase of culture by no means implies an increase 
of sobriety. 

% He reviews the physical questions which so materially concern the 
welfare of the working-classes—their dwellings, their hours of labor in 
factories, especially as regards women and children, and the good aspects 
of union and co-operation. He says: 







































It is true that unions among work-people, with a view to the artificial raising of 
their wages, may hamper production, and harshly control freedom of action. On the 
other hand, they have often been of real service by promoting intelligent communica- 
tion between work-people in different parts of the country, and in ascertaining the dre 
recompense of labor. Few impartial persons will be disposed to deny that, though it 
has caused bitter feelings on both sides, as all such revolutions must, the great social 
movement which has recently united the English peasantry is likely to diffuse enlight- 
enment, to encourage independence, and to place wages on a more clear and rational 
footing. ‘The natural adjustment of the right- proportion between the profits of capital 

-and the wages of labor is a tolerably sure, it may be, but certainly a very slow process, 
and union among workmen has had a beneficial effect in hastening it. Strikes, which 
cause so much distress, and which so greatly hinder production, we must lament. Bué 
so long as capital and labor continue distinct and opposing interests, is it likely that 
strikes will be rare? Co-operation, indeed, is the obvious remedy for all these troubles ; 
but co-operation can hardly, so far, be considered. a success in this country. It appears 
to require a more general intelligence and a greater acoumulation of capital among 
the working-classes than exists at present. : 

There is so much to be done; our civilization is so little removed from barbarism. — 
At this moment there is a daily column in the newspapers devoted to recording brutal — 
outrages, where human beings have behaved like wild beasts. Every policeman in 
London is assaulted on an average about once in two years. Within the memory of 
living men the workers at the salt-pans of Joppa, only a mile or two from Edinburgh, 
were serfs—adscripti glebew—and sold along with the lands on which they dwelt. 
Neither they nor their children could move from the spot, or could alter their calling. — 
The late lord provost of Edinburgh, who bears the honored name of Chambers, re- — 
cords his having talked to such men. What a hell, too, was described to Lord Ashley’s 
commission of 1842. In the mines were women and children employed as beasts, 
dragging trucks on all fours, pursuing in fetid tunnels the degraded tasks which no 
mere animal could be found to undertake. We know that equal horrors existed in the 
brick-fields two or three years ago, when there were 30,000 children employed, looking 
like moving masses of the clay they bore, whose ages varied from three and a half years 
to seventeen, and when an average case was thus described: “I had a child weighed 
very recently, and though he was somewhat over eight years old, he weighed but 525 
pounds, and was employed carrying 43 pounds of clay on his head an average distan 
of fifteen miles daily, and worked seventy-three hours a week. ‘This is only an aver: 
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ease of what many poor children are doing in England at the present time, and we 
need not wonder at their stunted and haggard appearance, when we take into account 
the tender age at which they are sent to their Egyptian tasks.” Then again: ‘All 
goodness and purity seems to become stamped out of these people, and were I to relate,” 
says a witness, who worked himself in the brick-fields, “what could be related, the 
whole country would become sickened and horrified.” 


: IRELAND. 


Letter from Mr. Consul King on the condition of the working-people of the 
Dublin consular district. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Dublin, November 24, 1873, 
Deak SIR: aj 2 iy ri 2 rs hd 

First, as to the condition of the working-people ia this district. In all or nearly all 
branches of labor wages are greatly higher than they formerly were, and I do not think 
that the cost of living has advanced proportionately. Bread is slightly dearer, but 
meat, sugar, and tea, and even oatmeal, can be bad for nearly the same as before the 
advance in wages. I have never seen people .of the laboring class, or perhaps I 
should say of the manual-laboring class, so badly clothed as here. Even in cases where 
necessity does not compel such carelessness, ragged or curiously- patched garments are 
not uncommon, yet clothes are really quite cheap here, even when compared with 
prices current ten years ago on the European continent. 

House-rent is low, and I think has not advanced greatly for some time, but I think: 
the working-people pay more for rents than they formerly did. Dublin is full of fine 
old houses, formerly the abodes of the courtly or wealthy, but now abandoned by 
fashion. Until recently, and even still to a certain degree, the better portion of these 
houses were chiefly occupied by clerks or people of that respectable class with low 
fixed incomes. Within the past few years, great numbers of small houses have been 
built on all the outskirts of the city, and have been occupied chiefly by persons of this 
class, and the apartments formerly used by them have been taken possession of by the 
manual-laboring class in addition to what they had before, thus greatly improving the 
condition of their lodgings. At least this is my opinion, founded partly on isolated in- 
stances which have come under my own observation, but chiefly on the fact that large 
numbers of new small houses have been built in the city while the population has not 
increased. I do not think that landlords generally keep their houses in as good con- 
dition as they ought, and I have been told that the reason for this is the defective na- 
ture of very many of the titles and consequent danger to holders or improvers of city 
property. The Irish land-act has never been extended to-the cities, which I consider it 
would greatly benefit, as it seems to have done the country districts. 

Secondly, in regard to drunkenness: On this I was unable to give an opinion of 
any value, and, consequently, appealed to that eminent Ivish statistician, Dr. Neilson 
Hancock, who kindly gave me the benefit of his observations. In his opinion, Irish 
laborers, when compared with English or Scotch, may be called industrious. In my 
own opinion an English laborer will get drunk at night and go to work as usual next 
day, while the Irishman will not work the day after a debauch. According to Doctor 
Hancock’s statistics drunkenness throughout Ireland is less prevalent than it was 
ten years ago; and he thinks there is not more of it here than in England, though in 
Ireland the number of arrests is greater, which fact is accounted for, the doctor thinks, 
by the facts that there are more policemen here, and that they are under govern- 
ment control, while the English police are local, and, consequently, are more wary 
when making arrests of tax-payers. 

I have also received your letter of the 31st ultimo, and, in compliance with your 
request, have been to see Mr. Pim. I have also again tried to secure some statistics 
from Mr. Guinness, and have, in both cases, met with courteous promises, but, as yet, 
nothing has resulted. 

* * * * * * * 
WILSON KING, 
United States Consul. 
Dr, Epwarp YounG, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 


ADVANCE OF TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
On this subject Mr. Consul Webster, under date of March 26, 1873, 
writes as follows: 


_ Thecause of temperanceis,I am quite sure, advancing. The results of the earlier clos- 
ing of public houses areseen to be good. “ The Good Templars’” organization is growing 
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very rapidly, and is drawing in many who have been hard drinkers. And, moreover, 
we are coming to that stage when the better sort of drinkers feel called upon to ex- 
cuse themselves by saying that their physician advises it, &c. 


Sobriety is to be commended and its absence deplored among all 
classes, especially among railroad employés, to whom the lives of the © 
traveling public are intrusted. But it may be doubted whether much 
benefit will result from the following instance of— : 


ENFORCED TEMPERANCE OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


It is stated that Superintendent Angell, of the European and North American Rail- 
way, has sent to all the employés of the road a form of pledge for them to sign, where- 
by they agree to abstain from using intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and the use of. 
profane or ungentlemanly language. Accompanying the blank pledge is a circular 
informing the employés that this step is taken in consequence of frequent complaints 
at the office, and requesting those declining to sign to give notice of their intentions, 
that their places may be filled by others. 


A SANITARY STRIKE. : 


A strike with a novel object is reported as having occurred at the Trenton collieries, 
Durham, the miners having struck for water and decency, They allege that their 
sufferings, owing to a want of water both for drinking and for domestic purposes, have __ 
been very considerable, and that their complaints receive no attention. Actsof Par- 
liament and orders of the local government board are stated to be, asfaras they are 
concerned, mere dead letters; and the men, who with their families number about 
3,000 persons, refuse to do any more work until they are provided with,a proper water- 
supply, and with decent dwelling accommodation. The neglect which has charac- 
terized some of the Durham colliery districts is but too well known, and although in 
some isolated localities excellent dwelling accommodations and every necessary sani- 
tary requirement are provided for the colliers, there are many places in which such 
a thing as a closet is unknown, and where none but the filthiest water can be pro- 
cured unless it is sought at a considerable distance. This strike at least has our sym- 
pathy, and we trust that it will teach some of the wealthy colliery-owners a lesson in 
sanitary administration.—The Sanitary Record. 
































THRIFT AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE TEXTILE DISTRICTS. 
[From the report of the Inspector of Factories, 1874.] 


‘ Want of thrift has hitherto been considered one of the great faults of the operative 
class, and therefore one hails with pleasure any institution which tends to foster among 
them a more provident and careful character. 

The establishment of penny-banks as connected with schools and churches in the 
poorer parts of some of our manufacturing districts, is doing much to promote saving 
habits among our working classes, and I am glad to find, after making careful inquiry, 
that such institutions have largely increased of late years, and are much patronized 
by those for whose good they are established. 5 

I annex a deposit-book of one of these institutions situated in a crowded factory 
district of Manchester; and also a notice which has been circulated in the factories 
and workshops of the neighborhood. The book gives the rules pertaining to the man- 
agement of the institution. I am informed that during the past year the number of 
depositors in this bank was over 400. 

I should like to see such institutions established in connection with all our large 
factories and workshops, especially where married women are employed. And I think 
the Ree ying remarks on one I have lately come across will show the good they may 
produce: 

Some time since, on going through one of our largest cotton-mills in Salford, 
I observed by a notice hung on the walls that a penny savings-bank in connection 
with the works had been established, where sums of from one penny to £10 are re- 
ceived from the work-people, and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. given on sums over 
10s., the firm having consented to guarantee the amounts invested. The notiée went 
on to say, “ those of our hands that have not begun to save are reminded that although — 
trade is rather good at present it may not always remain so, and they are earnestly re- 
quested to avail themselves of the opportunity to provide for less prosperous times.” 
_ On making inquiry, I found that this call had been fairly responded to by the hands 
ertives: This mill gives employment to upward of 800 hands, of whom above 500 
are females. . 
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The sums deposited weekly vary from 6d. to5s. This institution, besides promoting 
saving habits among the work-people generally, isa great boon to the married women, 
and is taken much advantage of by them. It acts to them as a kind of lying-in club, 
where, many months before the birth of her infant, the mother can make a little pro- 
vision for the event by laying aside a small sum weekly unknown to her husband, and 
without his being able to. meddle with it. This enables her not only to meet the time 
with more comfort around her, but also does away with the necessity of her returning 
to her work in the factory so soon after her confinement ; thus saving her own health 
_and giving a better chance to the infant of surviving future hardships. 

The deposits in this factory-bank were in 1873, £70 4s. 10d.; withdrawals, £58 4s. 
1d.; number of depositors, 63; accounts open 3lst December, 23. 


HOMES FOR THE POOR. 
[From the New York Times, February 28, 1875.] 


An interesting debate occurred in the English House of Commons on February 8 

* upon a subject which is of deep interest to all civilized countries—the improvement of 
the dwellings of the working classes. Mr. Cross, in behalf of the government, pre- 
sented a bill which would go far toward remedying the evils resulting from over- 
crowding in English large towns and cities. In his able speech advocating the bill, he 
indirectly showed how much has already been accomplished in this great reform. 
The ‘ Peabody fund” controls a capital of $3,000,000, entirely devoted to building im- 
proved dwellings for the poor. Two other societies have expended $1,500,000 each for 
similar objects; other associations have also accomplished much, so that thirty thou- 
sand of the poor of London are now housed in well-ventilated, healthy, and scientific- 
ally arranged buildings. Theremarkable sanitary influence of these ‘‘ model houses” is 
shown by the fact that the death-rate in the lowest districts of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and London will run up to sixty or seventy per thousand, and in one instance has 
attained the fearful maximum of seven hundred per thousaud, while the death-rate in 
the “model lodging-houses” is never over fifteeu per thousand. The effect of these 

. buildings in preserving the lives of young children is equally remarkable. Thus, in 
Liverpool, the annual rate of mortality of children under one year amounts to thirty 
in one hundred living, while in the model houses it seldom amounts to eighteen. In 
one district of Manchester, out of a hundred deaths of persons of all ages, the deaths of 
children under five years reached the extraordinary rate of 49.7, or nearly one half. 
Yet in these improved buildings they seldom reach the ratio of twenty. 

Vurious cities of England have already had special acts passed to enable them to 
improve the poor-quarters. Thus, in Liverpool, under these acts, the corporation has 
demolished 503 houses, and improved 392 “courts,” at an expense of $438,000. Edin- 
burgh has also spent a large sum, and cleaned out some 1,400 houses. Many nests of 
crime were broken up, and the police reported a falling off of the number of serious 
offenses from 670 to 570 in one year, At Glasgow about $9,000,000 was expended, but 
much of this has been returned to the corporation from the sale of the property which 
has been improved. ‘The experience of all these cities has been that the breaking up 
of all these fever-nests and dens of crime produced no hardship to the poor people who 
were turned out. ‘lhey always found quarters elsewhere, and many were induced to 
transfer themselves to the country. It often happened, too, that where improved build- 
ings were erected more people were accommodated over a given space of ground, but 
under much better sanitary conditions, so that the same district could accommodate 
as many poor as before the improvements, and yet save forty or fifty lives among every 
thousand of the inhabitants. 

The new law which is proposed in the English Parliament allows the corporations 
of the large cities to break up poor-quarters, open streets, demolish houses which have 
become infected with fever, and make various improvements which have sanitary 
objects. The secretary of state himself will have the power of urging the “ order” 
necessary through the house of commons, so as to save the town councils much expense. 
‘The cost of the improvem2nts will, of course, be laid upon the tax-payers. It is not 
proposed, however, that the town councils should at once build “ model lodging-houses,” 
but that they should endeavor to entice the floating capital of the country to invest- . 
ments in these improvements. In case, however, the land is left to run to waste, the 
local authority has the power to build, in special cases, with the consent of the secre- 
tary of state. 

HOUSES FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


{From a report on the sanitary condition of the city of Edinburgh.] 


The condition of the poor and their miserable dwellings also engaged the attention 
of the charitable in Edinburgh, and the movement whiclt originated im London, for 
erecting suitable houses for the ‘working-classes, extended to this city. In 1851, the 
first block of houses was built, and named Ashley Buildings, after the nobleman who 
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had taken such a prominent part in the operations of the metropolitan association. No- 
better site could have been obtained for the structure in question. It was placed in 
the town district, in which overcrowding prevails to a great extent, and on all sides it. 
was surrounded by decaying houses, tenanted by the poor. It not only afforded to the 
industrious workman a greatly-improved habitation, but from its sitnation formed an 
example to surrounding proprietors and tenants of the manner in which such houses. 
should be built and kept in a permanent state of cleanliness. To secure a site old 
property had to be removed, and thus, while benefiting the working-classes, the associ- 
ation directly ameliorated the condition of the old town by the erection of houses in 
its midst built according to the most approved sanitary plans. 


A WORKMAN’S TOWN. 
{From the London Times of August 5, 1872.] 


Lord Shaftesbury recently laid the first stone upon an estate at Wandsworth, called 
the Shaftesbury Park Estate, which bas been acquired by the Artisans, Laborers and 
General Dwellings’ Company, (limited,) and is to be laid out as a workman’s city, in « 
1,200 dwellings. The company was formed in [867,in consequence of the destruction 
of houses by railroads and other improvements, for the purpose of enabling working- 
men to erect dwellings combining fitness and economy with the latest sanitary im- 
provements, and to become themselves the owners of these dwellings in the course of 
a stated number of years by the payment of a small additional rent. On every estate 
purchased by the company a suitable space will be reserved as a recreation-ground, a 
co-operative store will be built for the especial benefit of the tenants, and public houses 
will be absolutely forbidden. 

The Shaftesbury Park Estate contains about forty acres, and is sitnated between the 
Wandsworth road and the Southwestern Railway, and about half way between the 
Wandsworth road and the Clapham Junction Stations; and a new station on the Lon- 
don, Chatham and Dover Railway forms part of the arclitect’s design for the future 
buildings, so as to afford to the inhabitants of the projected “ city ” all necessary facil- 
ities for going to and returning from their Jabor. ‘The houses are to be thoroughly 
drained, constructed on sound principles, and with good materials, and well supplied’ 
with water. Ample school accommodations will be provided, and a hall for lectures — 
or public meetings will be built. The houses are to be of three kinds, for the accom- ~ 
modation not only of artisans, but also of the “clerk-class;” and each house is to form 
a distinct and separate tenancy, fitted with every sanitary and domestic convenience. 

At the appointed time a large concourse of people had assembled to witness the cere- 
mony of laying the first or “memorial” stone. Lord Shaftesbury arrived punctually 
at the time appointed, and Mr. Walton, the chairman of the company, opened the pro- 
ceedings by some introductory remarks, in the course of which be paid a warm tribute 
to Lord Shaftesbury’s consistent endeavors to elevate the working-classes in the scale: 
of civilization and humanity. His lordship then took the trowel and mallet; and laid 
the stone with the skill and self-possession of a finished workman. Having pronounced 
it truly laid, his lordship then addressed the assembly. He said: 

“My GOO} FRIENDS: Having laid the first stone of this noble experiment, an experi- 

- ment which seems to me deserving of the most unqualified success, | cannot separate from 
you without a few words of thankfulness and congratulation that we have met to-day 
for such a worthy purpose. We have founded this day a workmen’s city, and we have 
founded it upon the very best principles. We have founded it upon the great princi- 
ple of self-help, and upon the great principle of independence. By independence, I 
mean without any other assistance than that which every man has a right to receive 
from his fellow-man, sympathy and kind aid, and that is what every man, either great 
or sinall, stands in need of from another. You have founded the workmen’s city upon 
your own efiorts, and by your own contributions, and for the great and wise purpose 
of advancing your social position and bodily health, as well as your intellect and gen- 
eral prosperity. And most heartily do I say for myseif, and I also say it in the names. 
of hundreds and thousands of your fellow-men, that the blessing of Almighty God will — 
rest upon the good work which you have inaugurated to-day. ILlike the principles you 
have laid down for your guidance. You have shown your wisdom in a moral print of view 
by excluding public houses and the tap-room; and you have done with them as the people 
did of old by the lepers, you have put them outside the camp. You have, too, founded 
the buildings with a due regard to the necessary arrangements. There are schools for ' 
the children, and will also be a library and reading-room for yourselves, and a club- 
room, where you will have the advantage of indulging in beneficial amusements. I 
hope, however, yourwill not forget the women, who are by far the best part of you, let’ 
me tell you. In those intellectual amusements take care that your good wives and — 
daughters are not excluded, for you will find there is no social progress without the — 
aid of the female sex. If the woman floats, she floats like a cork, and drags the man 
after her. Iam glad, then, to say that you have inaugurated this workmen’s city upon 
a sound and wise basis, and also that every man shall have his house to himself, so as 
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~ to fulfill the national saying that an Englishman’s house should be his castie, and to 
_ maintain the great principle that the working-man should be the master of his house, 
and the happy head of a moral and industrious family. I would urge you most sin- 
cerely, as long as you have breath, to hold fast to the great social family relations of 
life. That will be the first step in the prosperity of your city, and it is the grand se- 
curity of empires. I am delighted, tco, to find that you have established a recreation- 
ground in the center of your city for the healthy enjoyment of your children; but I 
would strongly urge you not to devote this space to flower-beds and gravel-walks, but 
to leave it free for cricket, for foot-ball, and for all those manly and exhilarating games 
by which the healthy development of the body may be promoted and secured. The 
schools which will be established I hope will be turned to good account, and thus save 
your children from the temptation of the pot-house and ‘ penny-gaft’ More mischief is 
done in London by children frequenting such places than many people are aware of. 
You cannot do better than look to your children, and see them properly educated, 
because in early life lasting impressions are made. A child eight years of age will 
retain early impressions, which will never, while life lasts, be wholly effaced. A good, 
tender, pious mother will make impressions on her child which may for a time leave 
it in manhood, but which will sooner or later return.” His lordship then alluded to 
the impressions created by the culture of flowers and window-gardening, and then 
passed on to picture the wretched and ill-ventilated homes of some of those who were 
compelled to dwell in the midst of the metropolis. He said: “Imagine a young man, 
about twenty years of age, in the prime of life, coming up from the country to seek 
work in London. He may obtain, perhaps, as much as 35s. per week. As a matter of 
necessity he takes, as it were, the first place he can get. The place is ill-drained and 
badly ventilated. He lives, perhaps, over a pestilential stream, and in a few months 
he is numbered with the dead, and his wife and family come upon the parish for 
assistance. There is nothing so economical as humanity. Whatever it may cost at 
the outset, good air, good water, and no overcrowding in close, noisome rooms, will be 
found the most economical and best means of developing the physical and moral ener- 
gies which God has given to you. The domiciliary condition of the people involves 
health, comfort, and happiness. It involves also contentment, and people who are 
contented always give a government less trouble than those who are not. When men are 
contented they become excessively reasonable, and employer and employed find that their 
interests are identical. They must hold together, and by united action give force to 
progress. I should like, then, to see, from the Queen upon the throne to the lowest in 
the land, one feeling of united sympathy of action, and one and all give ‘a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether.’ I can only say that I have been delighted beyond 
measure at what I have seen to-day. For more than thirty years I have been en- 
gaged in advocating improvement in the domiciliary condition of the people, but it is 
not by charitable means that the work can be effected. It must be done by the exertion 
of your own hearts and hands. You must say, ‘We are Christians, and will live like 
men, I trust that this will be the commencement of a great work, destined for the 
advancement of the social position of the people.” In conclusion, his lordship said he 
felt an honor had been conferred upon him by being invited to attend that highly- 
interesting gathering. He said that a library was to be established in connection 
with the school; and, as a memorial of the day, he hoped the committee would allow 
him to be the donor of the first book. The book he should give would be ‘The Homes 
without Hands,’ a wonderfully interesting account of the way in which creatures not 
provided with hands were enabled, by the instincts which God had given them, to 
provide themselves with safe and healthy habitations. He selected it not only for the 
sake of the information to be derived from it, but also for the sake of the reflections 
that it was calculated to suggest. He hoped when the city on which they were then 
engaged was completed, when every man was sitting under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, enjoying the blessings which God had given him, that their thoughts would 
be called to another place, in which he trusted le should some day meet them—to a 
home without hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


BENEFICENT MANUFACTURERS. 


In the preceding part of this chapter attention was called to the con- 
dition of the tenements occupied by a large portion of the laboring: 
classes, and the opinion was expressed that the drinking habits so com- 
mon among them were aggravated by the want of comfortable homes.. 
lt was alleged, at least by implication, that upon mill and factory own- 
ers rested a considerable share of the responsibility for the intemper- 
ance and degradation of the working-classes in manufacturing towns. 
In the early part of this investigation the author discovered the chief: 
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cause of this deplorable condition, and suggested a remedy to some of 
the proprietors of large industrial establishments. On reaching the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, especially the town ot Bradford, the gratify- 
ing fact was ascertained that the benevolence of some of the wealthy 
and large-hearted mill-owners had already been directed into that chan- 
nel. The most noteworthy instance was that of Sir Titus Salt, whose 
alpaca-works at Saltaire, as a first-class industrial establishment, de- 
serves especial mention, but whose beneficent and successful enterprise 
for the welfare of his work-people entitles him to a place in the very 
front rank of philanthropists. In well-directed efforts for the promotion 
of the best interests of laborers ‘“‘many have done wisely,” but in prac- 
tical benevolence ‘“ he has excelled them all.” It is eminently proper, 
therefore, that, in a chapter on the condition of the working-classes of 
Great Britain, special mention should be made of— 


SALTATIRE AND ITS FOUNDER. 


It has already been intimated that no account of the worsted-trade of 
Bradford would be complete without a notice of Sir Titus Salt, who, 
if not the first to engage in the production of worsted goods, was the 
first to manufacture the wool from the alpaca sheep. This beginning, 
in 1836, proved so successful, that in 1852 the importation of this wool 
had reached 2,186,480 pounds, and the price consequently advanced 
from 10d. per pound in 18386 to 2s. 6d. in 1852. There were in Bradford 
and its suburbs, in the year 1850, 194 mills. 

Mr. Salt might have retired from business and enjoyed his well-earned 
wealth, but he chose to go on, not only to help his large family, but also 
to improve the condition of the factory operatives. How successfully this 
determination was carried out, the following statement, condensed from 
an extended account by a local writer, will prove: 


Bradford, with its still-increasing manufactures, was becoming overcrowded, dirty, 
and smoky; its streams and canal were every year becoming more and more sinks of 
filth and pollution, and hot-beds of foul diseases, and Mr. Salt wisely determined to be 
no party to its further increase. Seeing a better spot on the banks of the river Aire, 
and purchasing a tract of land there, he at once began to erect such a palace of indus- 
try as England had never seen, with dwellings for the work-people, contiguous. In 
1853 these works were opened by a banquet of unusual magnificence, attended not only 
by the lord-lieutenant, members of Parliament, magistrates, mayors, and other civic 
dignitaries, but by the work-people of Mr. Salt, who, to the number of 2,500, marched 
in procession from his mills to the railway-station at Bradford, and were conveyed by 
& special train to the works. 

The mills, warehouses and sheds, dye-houses, and gas-works at Saltaire occupy an 
area of 9% acres. The principal building, six stories high, distinguished in many 
respects for architectural elegance above all other works of the kind, is built of light- 
colored stone in the Italian style of architecture, and is computed to cover over 9 
acres, including the warehouses, stables, and dining-hall, while the floors in the sev- 
eral buildings cover an extent of 114 acres, or 55,000 yards. The wails of the building 
are of extraordinary thickness, and, in truth, more resemble the castles of ancient 
times than a building for the exclusive purposes of peacefal industry. The south 
front of the mill—545 feet in length and 72 feet above the level of the rails—has a very 
commanding and beautiful appearance. The floors are based upon arches of hollow 
brick, supported by long rows of highly ornamented cast-iron columns and massive 
cast-iron beanis. The roof is of iron, and the windows are large and formed of im- 
mense squares of plate-giass, a fact which alone proves that everything has been done 
to render the building attractive and comfortable for those employed. 

: The warehouses, which run northward from the center of the great front line and ter- 
minate at the canal, are 330 feet in length. The ground slopes downward to the 
canal, so that that end of the warehouses rises 90 feet from the level of the water, or 
18 feet higher than the principal front. - 

These magnificent sheds are roofed with sloping skylights, through which the light is 
more directly and uniformly diffused than by side windows. In the western side are 
also rooms for sorting, washing, and drying wools, and for reeling and packing. Be-— 
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neath it is an enormous tank or reservoir, and filter, with 500,000 gallons of water, 
into which, through a number of conduits, the rain is carried, and, when filtered, ap- 
plied to the process of the manufacture. 

On the top of the warehouses a large iron tank is placed, capable of holding 70,000: 
gallons of water, drawn by engine from the river, available in case of fire; though, in 
truth, as the whole of the buildings are fire-proof and roofed with iron, we trust that, 
for the latter purpose, it will never be required. 

The cottages are built of stone, lined with brick-work, and contain a parlor or living- 
room, a kitchen, a pantry and cellar, and three bed-rooms. Some of the houses are 
designed for larger families and others for boarding-houses. Each house has a separate 
yard, a privy, a coal-place, and ash-pit. ‘These houses are fitted up with all the mod- 
ern appliances of comfort, are well ventilated, and have small plats of ground for a 
garden in front, with borders of plants and flower-beds. 

The baths and wash-houses contain plunge-baths, warm baths, and Turkish and 
douche baths, washing, rinsing, and steam tubs, drying closets, hydro-extractors, man- 
gles, and other requisites. The charges made are little more than nominal. 

A literary and philosophical institution, with a museum, lecture-hall, and class- 
rooms, is designed. 

The almshouses consist of forty-five beautiful buildings, for the accommodation of 
the aged and infirm of Saltaire, and are capable of holding sixty persons. These alms- 
houses, resembling Italian villas, are supplied with everything required by the poor 
for whom they are intended: ovens, boilers, and pantries. Generally the rooms are on 
the ground-floor, but some of them have chambers and bed-rooms above. In front are 
asphalt-walks and green parterres and flower-beds, while underneath the windows are 
open spaces, where the honeysuckle, the rose, and the sweetbrier may be trained and 
cultivated. 

The occupants of the almshouses are men or women, single or married, of good char- 
acter, destitute of means of support, and incapacitated by reason of age or infirmity so- 
as to be unable +o earn their living. Each married occupant shall receive a weekly 
allowance of ten shillings, and each single person seven shillings and sixpence, in addi- 
tion to rooms free of rent and taxes, and this allowance to continue after the death of 
the founder. If any inmate shall marry, or willfully disobey any of the rules of the 
institution, or be guilty of insobriety or immoral conduct, or, by failing to improve 
in condition, shall have ceased to be a proper beneficiary, the founder or trustees will 
displace or remove such person. : 

The social and moral condition of the inhabitants of Saltaire is superior. There are, 
certainly, some improvident families, who never better their condition because they 
never attempt it. Those who are industrious have their reward in welletaxt taal and 
well-appointed homes, and several have, with their weekly earnings, bought or built 
cottages. 

The Saltaire factory-schools, erected by order of Sir Titus, were opened in 1868. 
Whatever art could invent or money buy has been brought together here, and every 
possible aid has been employed to promote education. The school-rooms are lofty,. 
well lighted and ventilated, and the building heated throughout with hot water. The 
boys’ play-ground is provided with gymnastic appliances. 

In the year 1858~59 Sir Titus caused a beautiful Congregational church to be erected 
at his sole expense, which was opened in April, 1859. A neat and chaste little chapel 
(Wesleyan) has also been built and fitted up with exquisite taste for the use of the 
inmates of the almshouses. | 

An infirmary has also been built, where medicine is dispensed, and where any acci- 
dents which may happen at the works are attended to by a competent surgeon. 

The Saltaire park, covering fourteen acres, contains sufficient room and all needful 
appliances for recreation; and in its arrangement the tastes of all in the way of open- 
air amusements have been carefully consulted, not forgetting provision for boating 
and for the national game, cricket. Among the regulations made for the government 


of the park are the following: Intoxicated persons not allowed to remain; children 


under the age of eight years not admitted except in care of an adult; dogs not ad- 
mitted unless led; no music, singing, preaching, lecture, or public discussion, and no 
meeting for the purpose of making any religious or political demonstration, will be 
allowed without the written sanction of the firm; stone-throwing, disorderly and in- 
decorons conduct, profane and indecent language, gambling, pitch and toss, and solic- 
iting alms are strictly prohibited ; no wine, beer, spirits, or intoxicating drinks are te 
be consumed in the park; smoking is not allowed in the alcoves, nor spitting on the 
paths; the play-grounds are not to be used on Sundays. 
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CROSSLEY ORPHAN HOME AND SCHOOL, HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. 


This orphan asylum, founded by the three brothers, John, Joseph, 
and Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., M. P., was opened for the reception of 
children on the 29th of June, 1564, on which day six boys were admitted. 
The admissions in the early years of the institution were as follows: 
In 1864, 8; in 1865, 59; in 1866, 67; in 1867, 62; in 1868, 10; first half 
of 1869, 19; in all, 225 children, consisting of 150 boys and 75 girls, of 
whom 50 were motherless as well as fatherless. The numbers in the 
Home on the 30th of June, 1869, were 188; of whom 122 were boys and 
66 girls. ; 

The founders having given a preference to orphans born in the county — 
of York, 128 Yorkshire children have already been admitted, of whom 
50 are natives of the parish of Halifax. 

In the election of children the founders have also given a preference 
to those belonging to families whose temporal circumstances have been 
reduced; and it will, doubtless, be interesting to know the profession 
of some of the parents of the children received: 63 are the children of 
master tradesmen; 45 of shop-men, mechanics, and others; 26 of minis- 
ters and missionaries; 17 of law, bank, and commercial clerks; 11 of © 
civil engineers, architects, and surveyors; 9 of physicians and surgeons; 
9 of merchants and commission-agents; 8 of commercial travelers and 
salesmen ; 7 of master mariners, pilots, and fishermen; 5 of railway offi- 
cials; 5 of farmers; 5 of accountants; 4 of barristers and solicitors; 4 
of manufacturers; 4 of school-masters ; and 3 of ship-brokers. , 

The applications received on behalf of these children were only en- 
tertained after the most careful investigation, and many of the cases — 
were of a peculiarly painful character. The following particulars re- — 
garding three of them abundantly illustrate the value and urgent need 
of a Home’for Orphan Children : 

(A.) The skill and taste of this girl’s father (a master cutler) assured every one that — 
in a few years he would be second to no firm in the town. In six years the number of 
his workmen increased from 3 or 4 to about 200; but in 1862, while attending the © 
Exhibition in London, he was seized with insanity. Shortly after he was removed to — 
an asylum, where he died, leaving a widow and five children. 

* (B.) Two boys, the children of a Baptist minister, who died of typhus fever, caught 
in ministering to a fever patient who had desired his services. These boys have no 
male relative. 

(G.) This boy’s father was a man of high honor and great ability. Having spent 
several years in England and Spain in the pursuit of his profession as civil engineer, he 
was induced to assume the heavier responsibilities of a contractor, in which he was 
for some time very successful. He embarked all his large capital in the carrying out 
of a contract for extensive water-works in Ireland, which proved ruinous. He met 

his death in the prime of life from an accidental] fall, leaving a widow and thirteen 
children wholly unprovided for. ; 

The education afforded is regulated by the capacities of the children. 
All the inmates are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, and composition, geography, singing, drawing, and the rudiments 
of natural science. Those boys who show capacity for such studies are 
taught Latin and one modern language, also the higher branches of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. The girls are taught needle-work 

d such departments of household service as are likely to prove useful 
to them in after life. Both boys and girls are so trained as to fit them 
for fighting the battle of life courageously. | | 

In addition to the building and furnishing of the Home, at a cost of 
£56,000, the founders have provided an endowment of £3,000 per an- 
num toward the cost of maintenance and education. 
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SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY’S BENEFACTIONS. 





“ The people's park,” covering a little over thirteen acres, laid out by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, with fountains, waterfalls, lake, and furnished with 
several large statues in Carrara marble. Original cost, £32,000. Qn its 
completion, in 1857, conveyed to the Halifax corporation as trustees for 
the town, and subsequentiy endowed to the extent of £6,000, thereby 
meeting the expenses of gardening, repairs, &e., without any charge on 
the town’s rates. 

Twenty-two alnshouses.—Style of building somewhat similar to Mr. 
Joseph Crossley’s almshouses, and the rate of payment to alms-people 
the same. The endowment by the founder yields £500 per annum. 

Assistance to young and needy tradesmen.—Sir Francis conveyed to the 
corporation a sum of £10,000, to be held in trust, and to be lent out in 
sums of varying amount to Halifax tradesmen, for a period of years, 
and repayable without interest. 


JOSEPH CROSSLEY’S BENEFACTION. 


Forty-eight almshouses, forming, with chapel, three sides of @ quadran- 
gle, the center being laid out as a garden. The style of architecture 
Gothic, the houses stone-built and pitch-faced. Cost of land and build- 
ings about £25,000. A weekly dole of 10s.is paid to each married 
alms-man, and 7s. to each unmarried alms-man or alms-woman. The 
entire charges on the charity are fully provided for by the founder by 
endowments amounting to £1,275 per annum. 


SIR JOSEPH WHITWORTH. 


The benevolent effort of this eminent engineer has been directed into 
another channel—the encouragement of young men who have a taste 
for mechanical engineering, as appears from the following extract from 
an English journal: 

WHITWORTH EXHIBITIONS. : 


Sir Joseph Whitworth, wishing to encourage young men having a mechanical in- 
stinct, and who are already possessed of some degree of manual dexterity in the use of 
tools, proposes to found, in connection with Owen’s College, Manchester ; King’s College, 
London ; and University College, London, a certain number of Whitworth Exhibitions, 
in order to fit them better to become candidates for the Whitworth scholarship. The 
competition for these exhibitions is to be as follows; Candidates, not less than sixteen 
nor more than eighteen years of age, pass a preliminary qualifying examination in 
English dictation and composition, arithmetic as far as decimals, and the elements of 
mechanical drawing, at the commencement of the academical year of each college; un- 
dergo a practical examination in the use of tools, to be held at each college or elge- 
where. ‘This examination is to include at least two of the following handicrafts: filing 
and fitting, turning, smith’s work, pattern-making, and molding. 

The successful competitors for the exhibitions will be entitled to receive, during the 
two years next following the examination, instruction in all such subjects (being part 
of the course of each college) as shall better prepare them for the Whitworth Scholar- 
ship Examination, viz: practical plane and solid geometry, machine-drawing, mathe- 
matics, theoretical mechanics, applied mechanics, and freehand drawing, provided 
always that the right to enjoy the exhibition for the second year shall be contingent 
on the candidate’s success in the college examinations held at the end of the first 
year. Sir Joseph Whitworth will pay each college annually for four years, as a trial 
of the success of his proposal, the sum of £100 for or toward, at the option of each eel- 
lege, the academical expenses of the competitors. P 
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[From the report of Inspectors of Factories, 1874.] 


PANMURE WORKS, CARNOUSTIE, NEAR DUNDEE, 


In visiting factories it is always pleasant to notice any efforts made by the occupiers 
to promote the social well-being and improvement of their work-people. In this re- 
spect Messrs. James Smieton & Sons, of the Panmure Works, Carnoustie, afford a 
praiseworthy example. Their works consist of a power-loom factory for weaving, cal- _ 
endering, and packing jute and linen cloth, giving employment to about five hundred — 
persons. Of this number about seventy are hali-timers, attending a school upon the | 
premises, and carefully instructed in the ordinary branches of education by a well- 
qualified female teacher, holding a first-class government certificate, and two assist- 
ants. The girls, who form the greatest number of the haif-timers, have the additional 
advantage of being taught sewing and knitting, and are also instructed in music, 
according to the tonic sol-fa system, by a master employed for the purpose. Evening ~ 
classes are open for such of the workers as are employed in the factory during the day. 
The expense of maintaining these schools is defrayed solely by the Messrs. Smieton. 
There is also an evening class, during the winter months, for young men connected with 
the works, where for a merely nominal sum, instruction is given in the higher branches 
of education, by a highly qualified male teacher. In connection with these works is 
an elegant and spacious hall, capable of accommodating six hundred persons, and fur-. 
nished with piano and harmonium. It is used asa school-room during the day, and 
in the evening is available when required for public meetings, lectures, &c. There is 
also a reading-room on the premises for the exclusive use of the work-people. Five — 
daily and two weekly newspapers are supplied by the Messrs. Smieton, besides mag- _ 
azines and occasionally other papers considered amusing or instructive. A bagatelle — 
table and chess and draught boards are also placed in this room. A library, containing — 
about a thousand well-selected volumes, has also been established ; and a librarian, paid _ 
by the firm, attends twice a week for the purpose of giving out books. Commodious cot- — 
tages have also been built by the Messrs. Smieton for the work-people, and are let at mod- 
erate rents, much lower than could be otherwise procured for similar accommodation 
in or about Carnoustie. The factory and dwelling-houses are situated in an airy and 
healthy locality, in the immediate neighborhood of an excellent golf-course, where, 
during their leisure hours, the male workers may enjoy ove of the most exhilarating 
outdoor games in the country. 



















It is not asserted that there are no other wealthy manufacturers in 
England whose beneficence has been directed into channels similar to 
those marked out by the eminent firms of whom mention has just been 
made. No doubt there are many such, and, moreover, a much larger 
number who have devoted munificent sums to various charitable and — 
religious objects. But the devotion, by a manufacturer, of a portion of 
the wealth he has acquired through the Jabors of his work-people, to 
objects especially designed for their benefit, appears to the author to be — 
a disposition of his wealth which is eminently praiseworthy, and which, 
in effect, is true co-operation, and conforms to the dictates of natural 
justice. Viewed in this light, the benefactions of Sir Titus Salt are in 
the highest degree meritorious and worthy of grateful recognition. 

The author cannot close this part of ‘his report without the remark 
that in the bestowal of baronetcies the advisers of the Queen have 
evinced much wisdom in the selection of worthy recipients. Formerly 
such honors were bestowed chiefly on men eminent for military prow- 
ess; but when on such manufacturers as Sir Titus Salt and Sir Francis: 
Crossley, such engineers as Sir Joseph Whitworth and Sir William 
Armstrong, on such a man of enterprise as Sir Samuel Cunard, and 
such a diplomatist as Sir Edward Thornton, these marks of appreciation 
have been conferred, the wisdom of the selection is apparent, and the 
fact recognized that eminence in the pursuits of civil life is deserving of 
at least equal honor to that gained in the profession of arms. 
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LABOR IN FRANCE. 


In the historical part of this work something has been said in regard 
to the condition of the working classes, in the territory now known ‘as 
France, during the latter years of the Roman Empire and the earlier 
part of thefeudalages. The facts there presented were, however, given 
with a view to illustrating, to some extent, the general condition of the 
same classes in the western provinces of the Roman Empire and in feudal 
Europe during the periods referred to. A continued history of labor 
in France would have been interesting and highly instructive, and the 
materials for such a history, especially for that of the manufactures of 
this nation, so renowned for its varied and highly developed industries, 
are exceedingly rich and abundant. It would be easy, for instance, to 
trace the successive improvements in the manufacture of silk from its 
establishment at Lyons, in the reign of Francis I,* to the present day, 
from the rude implements first employed to the automatic looms and 
other machinery which now produce fabrics that challenge the competi- 
‘tion of the world. Many other industries, whose artistic products have 
placed France in this regard far in advance of other nations, might also 
be traced from their inception in the middle ages to their culmination 
in recent years, and such a history of the rise and progress of the in- — 
dustrial arts could not fail to be instructive. To do this exhaustively, 
however, would not only occupy more time than can possibly be devoted 
. to this work, but require a volume of still greater bulk. Indeed it was 
not even practicable within these limits to present a history of the work- 
ing people of each of the leading nations of Europe, still less to give 
a history of the various industries by which they obtain subsistence. 

The history of the working classes of our mother country has been 
presented in some detail, but in the case of France, as in that of most 
other countries of modern Europe, it must suffice to give such facts and 
figures as will tend to show the condition of the laborer at the present 
time, comparing it in some instances with his condition at a PorG in 
the recent past. 

IMPORTS FROM FRANCE. 


Before entering upon the consideration of the cost and condition of 
labor, however, it may be well to consider the extent and character of 
the products of French industry which find a market in the United 
States. Of the imports from that country during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1874, amounting to upward of $49,000,000, the value of raw 
materials and other articles which are admitted duty free was but 
$2,684,576, while the balance consisted chiefly of articles of luxury. 

The following statement exhibits the values of the principal articles 
imported into the United States from France in the fiscal years 1874 and 
‘1873, and the total value imported in each of the five preceding years : 


*The preparation of silk thread dates back to an earlier period—to the time of King 
Louis XI, (1461-1483,) who introduced the manufacture of silk into France. The con- 
struction of the machines employed at that early period is unknown; but they must 
have been of the most simple character. In the year 1670, at the request of the mu- 
nicipal council of Lyons, that astute statesman, M. Colbert, finance minister of Louis 
XIV, sent to Bologne for a millwright named Pierre Benay, who erected near Aubenas 
an establishment for winding and twisting silk, in which the latest improvements in- 
vented in Italy were introduced. 
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Value of imports from France in the seven fiscal years ended June 30, 1874. 


























Principal articles. 1874; . 1873. 
EC TEL W ithe coe ee CEL Iea SE Snip ccn ee tnesedusel Learn $299, 238 $204, 985 
PP MNIETITIACHUITCS UE Ett nes cle. a obec se oot ee nhs = oe ee 11, 817, 424 5, 185, 450 
OMOUL = IDAN I SChU TON Eble. sp see ns, bs poe boo cash lyon eee 9, 270, 044 3, 850, 607 
POY Pees POLE Tie ANE COTO Be ee 2. eo one we os main ice mn hale ane 5, 350, 234 5, 473, 444 
Co et d(ctyigl C Tas gos 0a Spd et Se eg a Aga Re ease HE ITY 3, 319, 293 863, 750 
(oRERMIANTIIACOUTCS OL). <\ 02s on 0 a,cc de one cea 2, 004, 117 1, 851, 871 
ECU DP TPACTULES . m2) 5 <'o.6 oo eens tae ewescceccs awh ey eee 2, 300, 783 858, 223 
MAROVICOUUSS es oat U- eae Sac ceria dt ocew ke tan dee pdakeee ne 1, 665, 028 932, 91) 
Watches and manufactures of gold Ong siver.-vii55 aeeeeee 1, 368, 900 788, 400 
Jron and steel, and manufactures (t) pepe Seedreremer erties cS ok 1, 082, 334 2, 253, 039 
DeEMMNCALS He. On es Lea gue fm eh oa ere de chit .s am'sindaa ene nore 1, 293, 294 2, 312, 526 
RecN, BLOG: BN CHING WAle 0. ..3i e524 a2 etnies eRe 622, 046 810, 831 
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POE POE ERSOU2 i. ois ob coal te 4b utes sed 4 bane od wesw eee emmeee 766, 593 503, 834 
Straw and palm-leaf manufactures................---.---2- 819, 606 379, 213 
PPO CA TARO OS Cs souls clat me oie oe obs ob ao os wn cig > cine 9,150,482 | . 7, 453, 632 
Ree CLDY. ee woo ia a ce in «ie eee oe om oo > Ne dn eae ee 49, 007, 320 | 30, 925, 977 
Mieerot lini ele eo oS ee | 2’ 684,576 | 3, 051, 223° 
tal Peckeaiel coc. keh vt a) OR | 51, 691, 896 | 33,977, 200: 
otal Tor fiscal year, 18722. 2... eee eee meee ones = sn ee pee eee $43, 140, 156 
motai tor fiscal'year 1871.2... 2.6... 6-2 we cece bine hw pulse een en 28, 099, 279 
moval tor tiseal year. 4870... 2/5... cb 3 13 so Dele on em ere eee ee 42,731,138 . 
oval for fiscal year 1869. io... 6.6. co. 2 ec luk kl ee re 30, 284, 531 
maearior Tscal year. .LRO8. . 22 2). 2.5 2 in'aincinls ome hie ee wie abd kale EI eee 25, 315, 605 


EMIGRATION FROM FRANCE. 


From the above statement it will be observed that the products of the 
skilled industry of France are to a large extent consumed in this coun- 
try; but few, however, of its skilled workmen make their home among us. 
The well-known attachment of the French to their native land, together 
with other causes, renders the emigration from that country quite insig- 
nificant in comparison with that of other Europeans. In the hetero- 
geneous population of this country, composed, as it is, of many nation- 


alities, the French element is comparatively small, there being but 


115,140 natives of France in the whole country in 1870. And while, 
since 1820, Germany has sent us nearly 2,800,000, and the British Isles 
over 4,000,000, the direct increment to our population from France, up to 
June 30, 1874, has been but 280,942. During each of the last five fiscal 
years the migration into the United States from that country has 
been as follows: 1870, 4,007; 1871, 3,137; 1872, 9,317; 1873, 14,798; 
and 1874, 9,643; total, in ‘five years, 40 902; an av erage ‘of only 8, 180 a, 
year. Fr om SO sparsely settled a country as Norway, during the same 
period, the emigration to this country amounted to 60,642, a yearly aver- 
age of 12,128. 

Even after the termination of the Franco-German war, when the in- 
dustries were paralyzed, and even highly-skilled labor in limited de- 
mand, the emigration from France to the United States was only 14,798, 
of whom but 8,368 were males over fifteen years of age, showing that the 
number of artisans who sought a market for their skilled labor in the 
New World, was extremely small. 
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INDUSTRIES OF PARIS. 


In 1860 an inquiry into the industries of Paris was instituted by the 
chamber of commerce, under the direction of M. Moréno-Henriqués, and 
the result published in a ponderous folio of 1,088 pages. This volume* 
gives, in great detail, the history, progress, and present condition of 
twenty great groups of industries in that city, and of the numerous 
subdivisions of each group, with the various rates of wages paid to the 
employés, distinguishing respectively men, women, boys, girls, and ap- 
prentices. 

The total value of the products of these industries in 1860 amounted 
to 3,369,092,949 francs, distributed as follows: 


Table showing the aggregate und proportionate value of the products of industry of Paris in 
60 ; 


e 














. Percentage to 
No. Group. Value. die whol! 
Francs. 
a vad cce's cacins< co cane cocses 1, 087, 904, 367 32, 29 
EE ee es 315, 266, 477 9, 36 
I et to ek So cee dees ween 199, 825, 948 5, 9s 
RG aeons win «'c'n'a'y naiw'a os vase sececs a= 454, 538, 168 13. 49 
Serene an WOrel PO0ds ..-.-. 2... ....-...2--- 119, 998, 751 3. 56 
See, IFO, COPPET, AG, 52.00... 555 oko ed wee eee 163, 852, 428 4. 87 
7 Gold, CO SS a eS 183, 390, 553 5, 45 
8 | Chemical and ceramic RDELAMIA GEN What atiw aes po whe seat ne 193, 616, 349 5.75 
9 | Printing, engraving, and paper making ..-...... 94, 166, 528 2.79 
10 | Various industries: 

First division, mathematical instruments 
PETS OOCS 4 cits Soin wan manceinceadane ay 66, 040, 233 1.96 
Second division, skins and leather 5. Sos... 100, 881, 795 3. 00 

Third division, carriages, saddlery, and mili- 
tary equipments He i Lr Ne Sa Spee 93, 849, 195 2.78 

Fourth division, wooden ware, baskets, and 
i eS 27, 075, 323 0. 80 
Fifth division, articles de Paris -...........- 127, 546, 540 3.78 
Sixth division, industries not grouped ...... 141, 140, 294 4.19 
3, 369, 092, 949 100. 00 

WAGES. 


The rates of daily wages earned by the 416,811 persons employed in 
the various industries of Paris—ranging from 1 franc to 20 franes for 
males, and from 1 france to 10 frances for females—are given in detail in 
the table on the following page: 


*Statistique de Vindustrie 4 Paris resultant de Venquéte faite par la chambre de 
commerce pour l’année 1860. Paris, 1864. 
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In a note appended to the table on the preceding page the average 
daily wages earned by males and females respectively in the aggregate 
industries of Paris are shown. The following table exhibits, however, 
the average rates earned by men, gee and children in each branch 
of manufacture named below: 


Table showing the number of work-people and wages of men, women, and children, in the fol- 
lowing branches of manufacture, in Paris, in 1860. 




















ai Wages of— 

oP 

EQ 

Soe ° 

Manufactures. ~ Men. Women. ae 

o — 

ae 

5 5 Aver- Aver-| Aver- 

i &, Range. age.* Range age.* | age.* 
ISON ee ene do hela See meinen icuint de kwin << 31, 676 | $0 50 to " 40) IS08. bot emer eechieales cecal o Rhee 
Machinery and engines ............--..-...--. 8, 627 40 to 200 a $0 30 to $0 50 |$0 34 | $0 40 
Heating-apparatus: stoves, furnaces, ovens, &c.) 3, 559 50 to 200 Bt sateen ee ee ener 35 4 
Founderies : iron, brass, copper, lead, and zinc.| 4,026| .50to 240 91 30to 60) 43 23 
Sewing-machines See Aa he ho - Heese eae are 473 60 to 180} 1 07 50 to 70 G4jcre2ee 
RETO-ATNIS, BWOLGS GLO. ou eweeslt cone ns jac devas 598 10,t0 "2 O00). 4,03) |} oe see 35 25 
PISA eet No Ste wcclers pine imrorye pianists imma 297 30 to 150 81 35 to 50 43 22 
Boilers and kettles of iron, brass, and copper.| 2, 254 50 to 1 60 Bis | see ae aes ee eee 35 
UATAVATO Ry ein ree ete See eee Maldaee waa esas oabaen 1, 539 60 to 2 40 87 30 to 50 40 2g 
Pewter-ware, tin- foil, and ee ese ey ee 607 60 to 200 92 30 to 50 32 30 
Wool-spinning ..-..--.-.-.--0+--222-eee ee eeeee 979 50 to 120} 1 00 15to 40 35 24 
A BULO DE SPIES we yer iinet ein, aic sein cio le =o is ee ciee 2,146}+ 40to 120 73 2 LO, onGo ni, 16 
Shawls: woolen and cashmere .--...-...-...-. 1, 930 25 to 200 fh: 20to 90 39 22 
Printing and figuring woven-fabrics and dress- 

BOON eye tog) a n'a nin son nin tle Dene el emis te 566 50 to 120 99 20to 80 46 15 
Dyeing threads and tissues ................... 1, 007 60 to 200 83 25to 70 YL Nl begpenrabes 
Woven fabrics for dresses, house-furnishing, 

PERL COIS WV OBUS OCC is a rete cile sine ss) Lae nae Ae 2, 488 30 to 200 86 10to 170 35 26, ‘ 
Trimmings: galloons, buttons, &c.--..--...-. 8, 426 40 to 200 79 20 to 120 39 19 7 
MOTMUICLaL HOW OLS.cses le seb ta wialeescotis sce cek %, 831 60 to 140 76 20 to 200 45 15 4 
SOrssis and Noop-SKITUS ~~. se.e.ccees cenwccecee 2, 254 60 to 120 79 20 to 120 35 20 
WUURERDIOIS oe fae trees by = atc tase Wn ons beste d= 3, 591 60 to 240] 1 04 30to 80 RO Te cent 
TU SSH gSY. 2252, ae greg ie hae ital Se a eee RS a 26, 138 60 to 200 92 20to 90 42 25 
SE YS) 4 eee bee eae qi ddicvaiaawe den wanars 1, 286 50 to 180 88 Lccrcjeicta Kiale Rita emnek tance 
BTOTOCCO-IDAKECLS <2 cece soe oa cine ac eieine snlaemels 1, 142 70 to 200 94 15 to 50 QM ick sarraew 
MeAUNOL-ATeSsers.- ci oes sea ence sme snc ece cece 1, 660 60 to 240 99 25-to 50 34 22 j 
PaMOCSIANC ANGER enc ueu os vee arsense decane 18, 082 30 to 200 73 15 to 120 38 23 
ROW ES= LOMUHOl ss (5.02. cencule sites sce meenee ss 1, 196 60 to 200 93 20to 80 44 10 
PREUMIS GEOL of Jal ot anin evevnedan trae paanet 1, 065 50 to 200 91 30to 8&0 43 26 
Military equipments. .......-....¢-.----+-..-- 5, 487 70 to 160 93 15to 80 47 33 
RROHUAMING 2 O56 Sony. cane secs Teioeen ssrssecest 3, 354 40 to 220)112 20 to 160 49 | 13. 
Deere rsa, ee Pee ed 904 60 to 200} 1 09 20 to 120 45 |. 058 
Coaches and carriages =. 2.22 ..02562-.62554---- 4,957 50 to 240 92 40 to’ 60 43 30 
SH IMOMOWOLLV iets oa sc awe se eehiek coerce cates 5, 971 60.to 240} 1 11 20 to 100 59 23 
AIGA OWT OITY opin nici SOME See bapa pease -aenice ne 2, 937 30 to 200 93 10 to 120 50 22 
Silver-ware ...--.--..--------2--e eee eee eeee ese 694 60 to 220} 117 40to 80 i D eeye le. - 
Workers in the precious metals.......-.---.-- 1, 240 50 to 200 96 40to 90 50 45 
MBPIGAT YE WOLK fs sea netaaen te mess ose ee eee 317 60 to: 240} 1 27 40 to 80 od} Sees 
Clocks, watches, and watchmakers’ materials.| 2,386} 60to 240); 1 02 40 to 100 57 20 
Mathematical and optical instruments....---. 3, 108 40 to 200 98 30 to 120} 45 27 
Hurniture,: icabinet-ware. acs -cles+-sasa=s% cues 7, 951 50 to 240 92 35 to 80 7 Ne i Sats 
Paper-hangings: wall-paper ........---..----- 4, 459 50 to 240] 1 03 20to 60 28 30 
Umbrellas, canes, whips, &¢...........----.--- 2, 222 50 to 200 81 15to 80 41 17 
Musical instruments of motal........-.------- 725 60 to 2:00: 1 OF |.neecsd coment eee 25 
Piano-fortes and harps... .......-.--<0260--++= 2,101 60 fo..2.40.| DOG 0) eee 60 35 
SER a ce cya b puck nha 6 an nose obebiane ste 1, 737 50 to 160 81 25 to ~ 80 44 16 
NE sips a nicpbine vp oobad cocce chia tareeeen 122 45 to 120 63 30 to 120 45 “24 
BMMLETO UY DOs. 6 ose s vers case n0 oat unser eeee 6, 158 50 to 240 99 20 to 100 42 32 
Tarhooraphic printers......-s.6..0.0-s0cceeeos 3, 219 50 to 240] 1 02 30 to 120 45 19 
Chemicals and coloring matter. . 2.0: nikeeees 1, 749 50 to 200 74 25to 80 42 ‘ 
Pharmacists, druggists, &c ............----0-- 1,511 20to 160 56 30 to 8&0 41 15 
SA CR RE RSE Sgr Lo 1,483]. 60to 200} 73| 20to 90] 39 30 , 

* The figures given in these columns are the computed averages—not the mean rates. ; 
MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER GLOVES. 
: 


As an illustration of the completeness of the results of the i inquiry, a * 
single branch of industry, the product of which finds its chief market r 
in this country, has been selected, and translations of the letter-press 
and table are presented on the following pages. 
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HISTORY. 


Before it came to be an article of the toilette, the glove was made use of to protect 


_ the hand. From skins and the coarser kinds of cloth, mittens were first made, being 


a kind of sack without division except for the thumb. Afterward, they were cut at 
the commencement of the joints of the fingers, so as to leave the fingers at liberty. 

In the sixth century the glove of thick skin began to appear; at a later period thin 
plates of metal were added, forming the gauntlet adopted by the chivalry at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. Under the Valois, gloves constituted part of the 
dress of the lords of the court. The hosiers made mittens of wool, and the glovers 
made gloves of cloth or of skins. 

The most celebrated gloves were those made at Paris and at Vendome ; those made 
at this last-mentioned city were so fine that they could be inclosed in a nut-shell. A 
practice for a long time prevailed of perfuming gloves with musk, the essence of neroli, 
and of frangipanni. 

To the gloves of skin and of wool were added, under Louis XIII, satin and velvet 
gloves. The gloves worn in the time of Louis XIV were generally ornamented with 
ribbons, laces, and fringes of gold and silver. 

During the long reign of this king many cities besides Paris and Vendome acquired 
a just renown by the perfection of their products. At this period is dated the reputa- 
tion of the gloves of Grenoble, De Blois, Luneville, Niort, and Béziers. Ham produced 
the gloves known as dog-skin gloves. In the last century French industry had con- 
tributed a large quantity of gloves to the trade of Holland, England, and even Flan- 
ders and Italy, while we were indebted to those countries for certain other kinds. 

The manufacturers of gloves formed an important community, which received its 
first corporate authority in the time of Philip Augustus, in 1190; these enactments, 
confirmed in the reign of subsequent monarchs, were renewed in 1656, by Louis XIV. 

In 1776 the glovers, already united to the perfumers and powder-makers, were joined 
to the wig bag-makers and the girdle-makers. They had at that time the exclusive 
right to make all sorts of gloves, mittens, and other covering for the hands, to double, 
to line, ornament, and enrich them with embroideries and lace, with gold and silver, 
pure or imitated, with silk and all other ornaments, and to wash and perfume them. 
They were obliged to make their gloves of good skins or other material, with the ends 
of the fingers well secured, being of correct proportions, and bound and edged with the 
same material as the rest of the glove, throughout their whole length, and doubled and 
stitched in accordance with the rules of the art. Gloves were sold by the merchants 
and small dealers as well as by the master-glovers, but the manufacturing of them was 
prohibited to the former. 

According to an ancient proverb, in order to furnish a complete glove, it was neces- 
sary that three kingdoms should furnish each its quota of handicraft to the work ; 
Spain, the preparation of the skin; France, the cutting; England, the making o@ the 
seam. The dexterity which our workmen have attained in each of these three opera- 
tions has rendered this adage obsolete, and French products possess now a superiority 
which is acknowledged by our rivals themselves. 

It was after the Revolution that the use of gloves of skins, and the making of them, 
became an object of special industry. The progress made by the glove-making indus- 
try for the past twenty-five years has been very considerable. This is to be attributed 
in part to the quality of the skins tanned in France. 

Annonay, Paris, Grenoble, Romans, and Chaumont prepare kid-skins and lamb- 
skins suitable for the making of smooth-finished gloves, and Milhau furnishes the skins 
in considerable quantity for the making of lamb and castor gloves. 

As to the cut of gloves, great improvements have been made of late years, the most 
important of which are due to Xavier Jouvin. The cut called “Vemporte piece,” and 
the system of measuring invented by this manufacturer in 1835, has resulted in giving 
to the glove-manufacture a mathematical precision. 

Besides, the seaming of the gloves has gained in elegance and simplicity. This re- 
sult has been attained by the assistance of alittle mechanical instrument in the form 
of a vise, which makes the work more regular. ‘Also by the use of stronger silk, and 
by the more general use of the puncturing instruments. 

The sewing of the gloves is ordinarily done at the establishments where the business 
is carried on. The manufacturers of Paris employ very generally the workmen of the 
neighboring towns of Vendome, Mortagne, Verneuil, Mitry, Tremblay, and other com- 
munes of Oise and Seine-et-Oise. . 

Paris makes the finest quality of gloves. Grenoble makes the kid gloves of second- 
ary quality; Chaumont and Luneville make principally for exportation ; Milhau, Niort 
Vendome, and Saint Jullien prefer the manufacture of lamb, doe-skin, and castor 
gloves. Then the Swedish glove, whichis made of the refuse of the tanned skins 
turned, that is to say, the hair-side in, are manufactured everywhere where smooth- 
finished gloves are made. Paris and Grenoble are the only markets for the sale of 
gloves. Manufacturers of other cities do not sell at home, they have depots and agents 
at Paris. 
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The gloves of France are so highly appreciated abroad, that the manufacturers of 
other countries, to facilitate the sale of their products,-do not scruple to counterfeit our 
marks. 

So confident were the French manufacturers in the superiority of their goods, that 
at the time of the investigation relative to the commercial treaty with England, they 
asked for the free admission of foreign gloves into France. Moreover, the exportation 
statistics clearly show the prosperity of this industry. . 

The exportation of gloves which amounted in 1827 to a value of only 5,516,600 franes, 
reached 25,000,000 in 1849, aud 30,998,000 in 1853. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURERS. 


In 1849 there were at Paris 185 glove-makers; in 1860 there were found to be— 





- Employing more than 10 workmen :.--.:.....0000. ss Jo0sgsas0e8 Soe PUES Mebsese 54 
Employing from\2 to 10 workmen... 21. ... -.- 2.0.0. -cac ss eeabeeeeteee nee eee 79 
Employing 1 workman, or working alone: . 25.0. Jccc. Pose eae see eee es 21 

POtaAL os. las Sec ces coe cs copes Fase ce sulse ieee inne Renee ene ee 154 


Of which 10 carry on another trade. 
The census shows, besides these, 129 fashioners.* 
THE MAGNITUDE OF THE GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 


With 1,196 workmen the glove-makers manufactured in 1860 tothe amount of 14,987,400 
francs, The average for each establishment, 97,320 francs; and for each workman, 
12,531 frances. 

If we add to the number of workmen the 129 fashioners, working with 15 persons, the 
number will be raised to 1,340, and the average reduced to 11,184 francs. With 26 
workmen borne upon their lists, the 129 fashioners have manufactured to the amount 
of 170,185 franes over and above that of the glove-makers; average for each, 1,319 


. francs. 


RENTS. 


The rents of the 154 establishments amount to the sum of 290,645 francs; average 
for each establishment, 1,887 francs. 

Among the fashioners,9 are ‘ concierges,” (doorkeepers.) The united rents of the 
remaining 120 amount to 19,585 francs; average for each, 163 frances. 


WORKMEN. 


Number on the census of 1860: Men, 747; women, 422; children under 16 years of age, 
Sooo, ole 26 apprentices, ) 27, of, which 25 are boys and 2 girls. Total, 1,196 work- 
people, classified as follows: Dressers, cutters, and “‘doleurs;” splitters, puncturers, em- 
broiderers, sewers, and claspers. : 

In 1849, the glove-makers employed 1,950 workmen. The decrease of 754 is explained 
by the employment of a greater number of workmen in the departments where hand- 
work is less expensive than in Paris. 


WAGES. 


. 
, 
Men.—146 work by the day, and 601 by the piece; 9 earn Jess than 3 francs each per 
day ; 33 earn 3 francs each per day ; 33 earn 3.25 francs each per day ; 14 earn 3.50 franes 
each per day; 8 earn 3.75 franes each per day; 145 earn 4 francs each per day; 127 
earn 4.50 franes each per day; 284 earn 5 francs each per day; 13 earn 5.50 franes each 
per day ; 68 earn 6 francs each per day ; ‘9 earn 8 francs each per day ; 4 earn 10 franes 
each per day. The workmen earning less than 3 francs are generally boarded by the 
~ employer. Those who earn more than 6 francs are the chiefs of shops or skillful cut- 
ters working by the piece. — 
Women.—95 are paid by the day, and 327 by the piece. 45 earn 1 franc each per day; 
45 earn 1.50 francs each per day ; 29 earn 1.75 francs each per day ; 49 earn 2 francs each 
per day; 39 earn 2.25 francs each per day; 152 earn 2.50 frances each per day; 41 earn. 
3 francs each per day ; 11 earn 3.25 francs each per day; 9 earn 3.50 francs each per _ 
day; 2 earn 4 frances each per day. 
- Children.—A young girl under 16 years of age earns 50 centimes per day as assistant. 
Apprentices.—Of 26 apprentices, 11 have neither salary nor gratuity: 3 receive an 
uncertain gratuity; 12 receive from 50 centimes to 1 franc per day; 3 of them are 
boarded by the employer. ; 
HOURS OF LABOR. ; 


The working-day consists generally of twelve hours; from 7 to 7 in summer, and 
from 8 to 8in winter, of which two hours are taken for meals. 





* The ‘‘fashioners” (fagonniers) appear to be small manufacturers or contractors. 
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“DEAD SEASON.” 


Seventy-six glove-makers report no dead season. As for the others the season con- 
tinues three and one-half mouths in June, July, August, and September. 


MANNERS AND HABITS. 


Men.—Out of 747 workmen, 9 have lodgings with the proprietor; 571 furnish their 
ewn lodgings; 167 lodge in furnished apartments; 571 are well behaved, (une conduite 
bonne ;) 38 doubtful; 138 bad; 663 know how to read and write ; 59 know how to read 
only ; 25 neither read nor write; 76 keep holiday every Monday. 

Women.—Of 422 workwomen, 3 have lodgings with the proprietor ; 389 furnish their - 
own lodgings; 30 lodge in furnished apartments; 397 are well behaved; 10 doubtful ; 
15 bad; 355 can read and write; 15 can read; 49 can neither read nor write ; 29 often 
keep holiday on Monday. 

Children.—The young girl lodges with her parents, and can read and write. 

Apprentices.—Of 26 apprentices, only 1 is a girl. 

Boys.—3 lodge with the proprietor ; the rest with their parents; 18 read and write; 
2 read only; 5 neither read nor write; 1 only is the son of the proprietor; 1 is a ward 
of the city of Paris, on account of merit in the schools; the others are placed at this 
business by their parents; 3 are engaged by contract, and 22 without contract; 7 are 
engaged for two years; 4 for three years; and 14 for four years. 1 pays 200 francs for 
the period of his apprenticeship. 

The female apprentice is placed in the establishment by her parents, with whom she 
lodges, and is under contract for two years; can neither read nor write. 


MOTIVE POWER. 


A steam-engine of 4 horse-power is employed at the glove-making works, and is used 
in the process of splitting the leather. 


DESTINATION OF THE PRODUCTS. 








Francs. 

GINA PEANOO+ scene s2ioss cscc cs sces sweuees uate hee at cds cache 7,061, 900 
Exported to the United States.......-...........----..2000-- 4, 313, 000 
Exported to England......-- RR tealsite'spleabsh cas tem senpasewe 1, 353, 800 
Exported to Russia.-..-............ Mea SRES ae we suas ae ot 548, 000 
III SRE MEIN Ficlad oc 2 - cece cece cd desks tile cannes on} 185, 500 
INI EERE Sih ide bs ans sons nccacecetsenicerccseseat 90, 000 
Se 7 a 60, 000 
Exported to other countries............ feet Seen ann wala cate 1, 375, 200 

— _ 7,925,500 

re Cound de pa a nav vemaedése cede cocu cctalcacia abe cuied 14, 987, 400 


. TABULAR STATEMENT. 


The number and classification of manufacturing establishments in 
Paris in 1860, by wards, (arrondissements,) with the value of the annual 
product and the amount of rent in each; the number of men,, women, 
children, and apprentices employed, distinguishing the men and women 
paid by the day from those engaged on piece-work, are given in the »; 
table which appears on the following page; 
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In the volume from which the foregoing extracts have been made, 
each subdivision of all the great groups of industries is, like the fore- 
going, fully and exhaustively presented. Although the period in which 
this inquiry was made is not recent enough to furnish with sufficient 
exactness the rates of wages now ruling, yet if the investigation had 
extended to all the chief manufacturing towns, more copious extracts 
would have been made. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES OF FRANCE. 


When the author of this Report visited France in the summer of 
1872, the termination of the Franco-German war was so recent, and all 
branches of industry in such a prostrate and unsettled condition, that 
he did not deem it expedient to make a personal investigation into the 
cost and condition of labor in that country as he had done in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Prussia, and Saxony. Industry not having resumed 
its regular channels, it was impossible to obtain such data in relation 
to wages as would indicate, with sufficient accuracy for publication in 
a permanent form, the earnings of the work-people. 

Unable to present accurate information on the subject of labor in a 
country so justly noted for its manufactures, and unwilling to omit its 
consideration altogether from this volume, resort has been had to the 
published results of investigations made by others at a comparatively 
recent period. A circular dispatch was issued by the British foreign 
office on June 7, 1870, to the secretaries of legations and consuls, in- 


- structing them to report upon the condition of the industrial classes in, 


foreign counties. From the reports of the British diplomatic and con- 
sular agents in France copious extracts have been made, which appear 
in the following pages : 


Extract from the report made to the British government on the condition of the working classes 
of France, by Lord Brabazon, dated Paris, September 20, 1871. 


There are 9,000,000 families in France, 1,000,000 of which are in easy circumstances. 
Of the 8,000,000 belonging to the industrial or working classes, 3,000,000 are inhabit- 
ants of towns; while in England the town population is computed at four-fifths of the 
whole, in France it is about two-fifths. Land is very equally distributed among the 
bulk of the population, and the same is the case with personal property. In 1846, the 
population of France was distributed as follows: Rural, 75.58 per cent.; urban, 24.42 
per cent. In 1861 the population was rural, 71.14 per cent.; urban, 28.86 per cent. 

The decrease of the rural and increase of town population has continued since 1861 
at an augmented rate. The amount of general education of the French people may be - 
judged to some extent from the military statistics. The number of conscripts unable 
to read amounts to 30 out of every 100 for the whole of France. The degree of educa- 
tion, however, varies greatly in different parts of the country, instruction being far 
more general in the eastern and northern than in the southern districts. Among the 
89 departments there are 14 in which, out of every 100 conscripts, from 90 to 96 can 
+ vam * * * * * * * 

As the working population of all countries may be divided into two sections, the 
agricultural and the mechanical, and as the condition of the former is not subject to as 
many changes and variations as that of the latter, it will be more convenient to give 
separately a general description of the agricultural class throughout France, before 
proceeding to consider the questions regarding the artisans. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 


Agricultural laborers are divided into two classes; those who are engaged by the 
year and live on the farm, and those who work by the day. Farm laborers who live 
in the farm-buildings receive, in addition to food and lodging, wages partly paid in 
money and partly in kind. The average amount of money-wages earned by farm- 
laborers is 145 frances ($29) a year. 
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In some departments, such as l’Aisne, l’Aube, les Bouches du Rhéne, and la céte d’er, 
laborers earn over 200 francs ($40) in the year. In others, ‘such as l’Aviége, la Cor- 
reéze, les Cétes du Nord, la Finistérre, 1a Haute-Garonne, they do not receive more than 
100 franes ($20.) The additional amount of wages received in kind throughout France 
is calculated to be about 26 francs ($5.20.) But there is a much greater difference in 
the amount paid in kind thanin money. In the departments Bouches du Rhéne, Gard, 
and Gironde, it is not customary to pay in kind. In some this description of payment 
does not amount to more than 10 frances, ($2;) in some it surpasses in value the amount 
of the money payment (in Aisne, Aude, Hérault.) By adding together both descriptions 
of payment it will be found that the average amount of wages received by a farm- 
laborer in France is 171 frances ($34.20) a year. If to this be added the value of food 
consumed by the laborer, which may be computed at about 10 cents a day, it will be 
found that the maintenance of a farm-laborer costs his employer, on an average, about 
304 franes ($70.80) per annum. 

The wages of day-laborers vary, according as they are fed or not. In order to facili- 
tate comparison, we will only take into consideration the day-laborer who is not fed 
by his employer. ‘ iy : ' 

From a table presented to the Emperor by the minister of the interior in 1858, it 
appears that the average daily pay of a day-laborer in France was 1 franc 75 centimes, 
(35 cents.) The highest is 2 francs 50 centimes, (50 cents,) in the department of the 
Seine, and the lowest 1 franc 13 centimes, (224 cents,) in the Cétes du Nord. Accord- 
ing to the “ Statistique Agricole Officielle,” the daily pay of a woman in the agricultural 
districts was 8 centimes, (17 cents,) and that of children 63 centimes, (124 cents.) 
The same document shows that the male agricultural laborer works, on an average, 
200 days in the year, women 120, and children 80. 

If the above figures be correct the day-laborer earns on an average $70, a woman 
$20.40, and a child $10. The same publication gives the following calculations on the 
annual expenses of day-laborers, single and married : 


Average expenditure of a single man. 


Francs 
TOGO Sis 80s skeet Sos de dad 4d bibs - is po al 27 «$5 40 
HAO) Pbes aidsdusvabesks wluddinel ce Waa; & mo 3 i/mad ane ong af la'dle a Sia 230 46 00 
Clothing ........ Rate Sa epee neh o mona ob mee 6 ouee ib oe eee “Eo 45 9 00 — 
PTotal f5e2 oi Sec koe onda ic Lene scans been ee 302 60 40 


Deducting this from the amount which it was calculated he earned in the year, $70, 
only $9.60 remain for other expenses or for investment. 


Average expenditure of a married day-laborer’s family, consisting of father, mother, and 
children. 





In French | In United 


Teems of expendivare, currency. | States gold. 


Fr. C. 

BIO OID das cc's cong eeceate va ras Eoclaetee suet LIGGy jdt Rae 42 0 $8 40 
PSECU 2 secs Actes sors ee enaee Peete e td oe euetweud dg Ghee 235 0 47 00 — 
Wepetables 2... kl chives ve cee eee Lee eee eee 36 (0 7 205 
RIGA Ey 2 tes sant waseudscuweud eles eas dae ry Shed tine ase 42 0 8 40 
BIE awe how tns coke dl ucebeewees pbatey. a uals ais Ue Eee 24 0 480 
vine, Dear, ANG Cider... cosa cecasestkeeckies ence esceeleee 34 0 6 80 
BRR: Seiwa non seracrsp= -ssannpeaabet hi omocie sess eee 7 50 1 50 
Bonnin sos, occ SSS. Se Setes ek Hi taaiedaae 91 O 18 20 
METI dye cose c cb adda cuy sae le sees Cui Sh. cad eee 32 0 6 40 
SS NG PRE Fins Pook Soanrees oad 5 45 1 00 
RJPuer OS PONSOR . 2. soo. oo ESE LA SO La $8: 48 6 40 — 
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The foregoing is, of course, calculated to meet the requirements of a French, and not of ; 
an English laboring-man. For a family consisting of five persons to be able to afford j 
the above expenses, they must all work, and even then the united wages leave buta 
small margin. 
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HY. * C. 
Man’s Wages ------ ----- ---- 2-05 ee eee ee cere erences 350 «0 $70 00 
Woman’s wages .----------- ------ eon ne cone cere een e renee 102. 0 20 40 
Three children, at 50 francs a year..----------------+ +----- 150 0 30 00 
OE ee eee ee 602 0 120 40 





The married workman is, therefore, according to this calculation, and under very 
favorable circumstances, still worse off than his single neighbor, for while the latter 
may, if he is economical, lay by about 48 francs, ($9.60,) the other will have but a bal- 
ance of 21 francs ($4.20) at the end of the year. . 

But it must be here remarked that among agricultural laborers in France, there are 
a certain number who supplement their resources by the prosecution of an accessory 
industry, such as weaving, wood-cutting, sawing, wooden-shoe-making, cask-making, 
and building. Such an accessory industry may increase a single man’s wages by 
about 190 franes a year, ($38,) but it is probable that those who carry on a trade in addi- 
tion to their agricultural labor, cannot work as many days in the year at agriculture, 
and consequently earn less than the purely agricultural laborer. It is calculated that 
about 8 per cent. of the agricultural laborers are engaged in some trade. ¥? : 

In order to form a just appreciation of the material condition of a working-man, it is 
not sufficient to have a knowledge of the average amount of wages he earns in the 
year; we must also know how much is to be deducted from this sum to defray the 
necessary expenses of lodging and food. 


FOOD. 


The food of the French workman is, as a general rule, substantially inferior to that 
to which the Englishman is accustomed. Many a French factory-hand never has any- 
thing better for his breakfast than a large slice of common sour bread rubbed over 
with an onion to giveit aflavor. Fr dinner, some soup, potatoes or carrots, and 

' sometimes a small piece of pork, which costs about 10 cents a pound; and for their 
last meal they eat the meat of which their soup was composed. With this frugal fare 
some drink only water, others half a bottle of cider, beer, or wine. Bread, vegetables, 
and fruit are generally to be obtained in France both cheap and good; but meat is bad 
and dear. 

The following is the present price of food in a “ cuisine ouvriére ” frequented by none 
but factory-hands at Rouen : 

Bill of fare.—A dish of meat and vegetables, 6 cents ; bread ad libitum, 3 cents; one- 
half litre, or 4 of a pint of “cidre coupé,” or cider and water, 2 cents—11 cents a meal, 
4 of a pint of pure cider, 3 cents; a basin of soup, 4 cents—7 cents. 

In the north of France an Englishman need make no difference in the amount or the 
nature of the diet to which he is accustomed. As he approaches, however, the southern 
districts he should diminish the amount of animal food and substitute for it bread and 
vegetables. Bread is an article which is always to be obtained of good quality in 
France, and Frenchmen consume it in much larger quantities than we do. It forms 
the “ piece de résistance” at every French workman’s meal; and all other articles of 
food are regarded as accessories to what in France is literally the “staff of life.” The 
French have always been renowned for their culinary skill. It isa talent peculiar to 
the whole nation. The very poorest classes possess it. A French man or woman will 
manufacture a palatable meal out of the very coarsest, and what, to our ideas, may 
appear even most repulsive materials. ‘The “ soupe,” which is to be met with on every 
French workman’s table, isinfinitely preferable to the concoction of hot water, pepper, 
and gravy which the richest millionaire in England is obliged to put up with, if he has to 
dine at an ordinary English provincial hotel,,or even at many an establishment 1n the 
metropoliscalling itself first-class. And yet it would be injudicious sometimes to look too 
closely into the composition of the French dish. The result of this is, that a French work- 
man can liye, even luxuriously, where an Englishman would starve. As regards bever- 
ages, beer and wine are good, wholesome, and cheap. Within the last few years the con- 
sumption of beer has increased enormously among all classes. Formerly it was almost 
unknown in France; now it is the common restaurant beverage of the Parisian 
middle-class. The workmen, however, still cling to their wine; the beverage com- 
monly consumed by all classes at home. The beer principally drunk is the light Stras-. 
burg, which still bears its German name of ‘“ bock,” though it is of a much milder 
nature than‘ the original. 

The French are very much addicted to the use of the deleterious spirit called ‘ ab- 
sinthe,” which has a most injurious effect on their health. The Englishman is at all 
times too prone to indulge freely in drink, but if be has.any regard for his health he 
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will becareful to avoid dram-drinking, (the ‘ petit verree,” composed of all sorts of 
noxious spirits ;) for, in addition to the adulterated character of these spirituous liquors, 
the dry climate of France will not permit men to take with impunity the amount of 
spirit which they could, perhaps, drink in England without any positively injurious 
effect. 

According to Dr. Cenveilhier the population of France is not sufficiently well nour- 
ished. He calculates the daily consumption of alimentary matter by a strong, healthy 
man to be, at present, from 46 to 49 ounces, viz, 28 ounces water, 14 ounces carbon, and 
7 ounces azote or nitrogen. In order, he says, that the matter eliminated should be reg- 
ularly replaced, there ought to be an excess of carbon and nitrogen. A healthy man 
ought, therefore, to consume daily 31 ounces of dry food, or 6 cwt. 1 qr. 14.297 lbs. annu- 
ally. "The rations of the French ‘soldier have been fixed upon this calculation. 

It is, however, proved that the average daily consumption of the whole population is 
only 4 cwt. 1 qr. 9.017 lbs., instead of 6 cwt. 1 qr. 14.297 lbs. per man annually; but, 
if the number of children under five years of age be deducted, the consumption will be 
4 ewt. 2 qrs. 3.63 lbs., a difference of from 1 cwt.3 qrs. 2.416 lbs. to 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 
13.439 lbs., or 29 per cent. This consumption, which corresponds to 44 gallons ot wheat, 
22 gallons of barley orrye, 75.018 pounds of meat, and 80.377 pounds of potatoes, is, ac- 
cording to the doctor, much above the average of the last century, but is, he considers, 
still insufficient. This must be very much below the average wants of a large portion 
of the population, because it must be borne in mind that the general consumption is 
relatively greater among the upper classes and in towns, than among the poorer classes 
and in the country. . 

As regards the consumption of wheat alone, the average is stated to have been 33 
gallons per man in 1621, and 63 gallons per man in 1862. 

The consumption of meat per head since the year 1812 is shawl ay the following 
table, in pounds: 

l 


Sheep, pigs, Cows 
Years. won ey 8 Oxen. eaiven: Total. 
celts, siya i apy Spates einai 4, 409, 2, 205 15, 432 22, 046 
RE nee sone pee Ca ane sg 11, 023 4, 409 17, 637 33, 069 — 
eee eeinekh ste cess anos 17, 637 4, 409 17, 637 39, 683 
TS cane wa Ravepee ete ee ee 17, 637 4, 409 24, 251 46, 297 
Se A eee tec ace pees it's ee 22, 046 6, 614 24, 251 52,711 @ 


Taking into consideration the increase of population, the consumption per head for 


1871 would be over 72 pounds. In 1862, 1,900,000,000 pounds of meat were consumed — 
in France, (reckoning the kilogramme” at 2 pounds English ;) 48 per cent. were oxen, | 
40 per cent. pigs, 12 per cent. sheep and goats ; in all, 16,000, 000 of animals.vere slaugh- 
tered. 
The following table will show the. price of provisions in Eranee during a period of — 
thirty-two years: 
Half a kilo=1.1-10 ofa pound. Ordinary-sized bird. uals 1 dozen.|** hol 
Average period of ; . ‘ Pa 
years. 8 § 3 me a ; 8 
° ~ me \ 
3) BB 1-8 | 2) Sod Gee 
= a > = ) o H a x = 
1824-1833 .......... $0. 4 pat 7 3-5|$0. a baripie eae 16 2-5/$0. 49 4-5'$0. 72 2-5/$0, 141-5)$0, 4bir $0. 572-5 — 
1834-1843.......... 74 81-5 173-5} 523-5) 7382-5) 15 632-5 
1844-1853.......... 8 is 84-5 83-5 ss) 10 193-5) 573-5) 84 16 5 35 853-5 
DAE Set lan pia &o)a Crm &\ere 92-5} . 101-5 94-5) 121-5) 24 * 672-5| 1 01-5) 18 10 4-5} 1 23 
1D) Se eee 102-5] 111-5 


1045) 131-5) 272-5) 731-5) 1 061-5) 193-5) 113-5) 1 343-5 
B 





Annual increase, per cent. 


a 


i ae ” Igo. 16 3-5/$0. 15 4-5/$0. 10 3-5/$0. 14 ($0. 14 3-5/$0. 11 1-5/$0. 16 3-5/$0, 11 1-5!$0. 09 4-5/$0. 21 ‘ 
rom iso 183 to y 
1844-1853........ 112-5) 143-5} °15 172-5], 224-51" 19 141-5} 132-5) 18 681-5 


From 1844-1853 to 
DPR ost tat eS 583-5| 633-5] 554.5] 88 894-5] 68 791-5] 50 593-5] 1813-5 
From 1854 to 1855 .| 2124-5} 196 204 164 2832-5] 172 1194-5) 1774-5] 1481-5] 178 


From 1824-1833 to 
J ACS ae 341-5) 362-5) 322-5) 411-5) 513-5) 361-5) 354-5) 291-5] 314-5) 1032-5 


* The kilogramme is equivalent to 2.205 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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CLOTHING. 


The French workman wears a blue linen blouse and trousers. The suit costs 10s. 
($2. 42,) and one will last from one to two years. The only difference made in winter 
is to put on two extra shirts, a woolen one over a cotton. Cloth clothing is more ex- 
pensive in France than in England; and as there is no occasion for an Englishman 


’ who has emigrated to the north of France to make any change, it rests with him to 


judge whether it would not be more economical for him to adopt the cheaper, but less 
durable, dress of the country. In either case, he will probably find that clothing costs 
more in France than in England. In the south of France, however, an English work- 
man ought certainly to adopt the blouse, which is infinitely cooler and pleasanter than 
his own dress, when there is great heat. 

The following prices are those at present charged by a firm in Paris, whose principal 
dealings are with the working-class: 


U.S. gold dol- 


Francs. i 
ars. 
EE es 25 0 to 52 0} 5 00 to 10 40 
i PMmnmrU Goole. conc. teens cons cents Soe 19 0 to 38 0|3 80 to 7 60 
DIGRUN Stee gate. 3's (ASE vote oie gl EAE a 30 0 to 52 0 | 7 00 to 10 40 
OTe nE WEISUCORY Goo-l soc. --. 2+ - ~~. 2--- 2-2 -e- 19 0 to 30 0|3 80 to 600 
ROUNETH CEU S ts o2's<-s =< o- EE es weld o's ood Lawn 12 0 to 32 0;240 to 6 40 
IG SI SE 25 0 to 39 0/500 to 7 80 
A coat, a pair of trousers, a waistcoat, a hat, a shirt, ; The whole for 14 00 
a pair of gloves and a cravat..........--.....-. 70 francs. 
Working-dress. 
I ele Sls sine any yee cce coco se eons eee ens 160 to 275 32 to 55 
i eet eee cis ss. ce ec unas een ce - = =a < 190 to 4 2 38 to 85 
a 225 to 5 50 45 to 1 10 
eigen ec co 45 emcees eons ween ct ue ee 4 0to 15 0 80 to 3 00 





LODGINGS. 


Speaking generally, home-comforts are not to be met with in the dwellings of the 
French workmen. Their houses in the small towns and in the country are mere lath 
and plaster erections, ill-calculated to resist either the heat of the summer or the cold 
of winter. No doubt there are many exceptions to this rule, asin the case of the “Cités 
Ouvriéres,” which have been built in Paris, Marseilles, Amiens, and other towns. Many 
employers have also followed the good example thus set them, and have built as good 
houses for their work-people as can be met with in the best parts of England. In large 
towns the artisans usually live in apartments in flats, which are apt to be overcrowded, 
and, as arule, dirty. Workmen do not appear to have much difficulty in finding lodg- 
ings near their work; but this does not apply to Paris, on account of the local separa- 
tion of classes. 

The “ Cités Ouvriéres, ” already mentioned, are not all built on the same plan. Some 
are large barracks under regulation, in which apartments are let out at a cheap rate to 
the working-classes. Although these buildings have been erected with every regard 
for the comfort of the working-man, and the regulations are made as little oppressive 
as is compatible with the order and regularity which are essential for individual hap- 
piness where large masses of men are brought together under the same roof, still they 
have never been popular among the classes for whose benefit they were erected. The 


_ French workman objects to supervision. On his return home he wishes to be a free 


man, and to be master of his own household; and the consequence is that for lack of a 
sufficient number of working-men applicants, many of the apartments in these build- 
ings are let to a class for whom they were never intended. The Cité Ouvriére at Mar- 
seilles may be taken as a specimen of this class of building. It is built on the side of 
the well-known hill which overlooks Marseilles, and which is surmounted by the little 
chapel consecrated to Nétre Dame delaGarde. It consists of a single building of three 
stories, and contains 150 rooms opening on to long corridors. The rooms are let for 
80c. to $1 and $1.20a month. The furniture consists of an iron bedstead, a table, 
two chairs, a cupboard and a looking-glass. Only men are admitted. 

The workmen have the use of alarge restaurant in the house at very moderate prices. 
A physician attends and gives medicine gratis. Hot-baths are prepared every Sunday, 
and cost 5 cents. 
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The Cité Ouvriére, in Paris, in the Rue Rochechouart, contains 170 dwellings, besides 
a salle d@asile and a small establishment of baths. Furniture is not provided. The 
rooms are better than can be obtained by workmen in the neighborhood, and the price 
about the same. The Cité Napoleon was the first Cité Ouvriére erected in Paris, and is 
composed of 15 houses, 929 dwellings for married workmen, and 604 rooms for bachelors. 
Rent for workmen, $13.40 to $50 a year; for emvloyés or clerks, $59 to $79. The fur- 
nished rooms are let for $1.60 a month. At Amiens, similar erections have been made. 
Rent for family, from $15.60 to $25.20. 

Thesystem, which has really been a perfect success, is that adopted at Mulhouse. Tho 
workmen’s dwellings consist of rows of two-storied houses, each with a garden attached, 
and the condition of the lease is such that a workman, after a certain number of years, 
can obtain the freehold.of his house. This has an immense moral influence on the 
population. There is no irritating system of supervision. The workman feels that he 
is the possessor of a real home, that in a few years he will become a proprietor ; and 
thus the whole character of the man is changed. His self-respect increases, he feels _ 
himself a member of the body-politic, and his interests enlist him on the side of order. | 

* * * % * * * 


The following passages are extracted from a sanitary report on the condition of Lille 
which was drawn up and presented to the municipality of that town in 1832. Great 
improvements have been effected since that date, and several new quarters for the 
working-classes have been erected ; but if the misery is no less now than in 1882, there 
is still enough left to afford ample scope for improvement: 

“It is impossible to imagine the dwellings of our working-classes without seeing 
them. Through the state of indifference and demoralization in which they live, they 
bring themselves into a condition of dreadful and deadly misery. In their dark, under- 
ground dens, in their rooms, which might be taken for cellars, the atmospbere, how- 
ever loathsome, is never changed. The walls are covered with filth. The beds, when 
there are any, consist of dirty planks, covered with damp and putrid straw. The coarse 
sheet, the color and material of which is hidden under a layer of dirt, resembles a sieve 
in texture. 

“The furniture is mildewed, bedaubed, and broken. The windows, always closed, 
are pasted up with paper so blackened and smoked that the light is unable to pene- 
trate. In some cases the windows are nailed up by the proprietor to prevent the panes 
of glass from being broken by opening. The floor is worse than all, strewed with rub- 
bish, filth, cinders, and remnants of vegetables picked up in the streets, and infected - 
with vermin of all kinds. The air is unfit to be breathed,” &e. 

M. Blanqui has thus described the workmen’s habitations at Rouen: ‘‘ The entrance 
is often by a low, dark, and narrow passage, where a man can hardly stand upright. 
These passages are the bed of a fetid stream issuing from the different stories and 
apartments, and which runs into the small court-yard and there stagnates. The stair- 
cases are spiral, without light or bannisters, bristling with hardened filth, and by them 
are reached dismal low dens, with windows and doors which scarcely open or shut, 
and with little or no furniture. The youngest children sleep on a bag of cinders; the 
rest of the family, father and mother, brothers and sisters, are all huddled together on ~ 
a miserable litter.” 

Great efforts have been made to ameliorate the condition of these wretched classes, 
and much has been effected since the above was written, but the amount of poverty 
that prevails renders it difficult to keep pace with it. 

M. Jules Simon remarks, in«speaking of the wretched condition of the working- 
classes in the French towns, that luckily they are not aware of the extent of their mis- 
ery, and in proof of this he quotes an old woman lying on some wretched straw in a 
damp cellar, who, pointing to her neighbor on the wet, bare floor, said, “I am not rich, 
but, thank God, I have my pallet of straw.” 


WAGES AND QUALITY OF WORK. 


There can be no doubt that the trustworthiness of the workman has an influence in 
most trades on his rate of wages. Of course, in some mechanical employments, where 
the workman is but a machine, and where there is no scope for the quality of honesty 
or dishonesty to make its influence apparent, the former may not be remunerated as it 
should be; but, on the other hand, in some trades, such as the jeweler’s, honesty fetches 
a high price. The persistent abstraction of an infinitesimal portion of the silk given to 
the Lyons workmen to manufacture has always weighed heavily on the trade of that 
city. The workman forgets that the effect of this petty fraud is to increase the cost of 
production, first, by loss of material ; second, by increased expenditure in supervision. 
He forgets that the manufacturer has to contend with competition; that his competi- 
tors are foreigners, who, perhaps, are not so heavily weighted in the race, working, 
probably, under more.favorable circumstances, and where a stricter code of morals pre- 
vails. On this subject, M. P. Beaulieu, in his “ Populations Ouvriéres,” says: “ The 
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manufacturer who is the victim of petty larceny is obliged to sell his goods at the 
same rate as foreign manufacturers, although the cost of production is greater in his 
case, owing to the frauds to which he is subject. To meet this he has but one resource,. 
viz, the diminution of the rate of wages. Either the factory or work-shop must be 
closed or wages must be lowered. There is no middle course, and in either case the 
workman is the sufferer.” 

In 1856 the French government, alive to the economical consequences of the dearth 
of 1853, instituted inquiries on the influence which the increased price of food had 
exercised on the rate of wages, with the following results: 


Rate of wages in the principal departmental towns (Paris excepted) during the years 1853 
and 1857. | 


DAILY WAGES OF A WORKING-MAN WHEN BOARDED. 
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From the above table it would appear that wages, taken en gros, increased between 
1853, and 1857 at the rate of about 14 per cent., or one-seventh. 

But the most important point to ascertain is the ordinary daily rate of wages of 
workmen not boarded, who compose by far the largest portion of working-men, and 
form the real laboring class. Under this category it was found that ornamental work- 
ers in stone attained to the highest rate of wages, viz: 68 cents in 1853, and 80 cents in 
1857. Some of the more experienced workmen in the same profession received even as 
much as 94 cents in 1853 and $1.14 in 1857. After them came the workers in jewelry and 
precious stones, who received 55 cents in 1853, and 59 cents in 1857. The wig-makers 
received the lowest wages, 27 cents in 1853, and 33 cents in 1857; and the weavers 28} 
cents in 1853, and 314 cents in 1857. 

_Among women the artificial-flower makers obtained the highest rate of wages. 
From 264 cents their wages rose within the five years to 30 cents. The worst paid were 
the slop-makers, 19 cents in 1853, and 25 cents in 1857; the ‘stay-makers, the embroid- 
erers, and the seamstresses, who received from 193 cents to 192 cents in 1853, and 22} 
cents to 23 cents in 1857. 

In 1854 and 1855 the following were the rates of wages of workmen engaged in the 
house-building trade in the principal departmental towns: 


Average daily rate of wages obtained by a good workman in the building-trade. 


Mason: In 1854, 43 cents; in 1855, 444 cents. 
Carpenter: In 1854, 46 cents; in 1855, 474 cents. 
Joiner: In 1854, 46 cents; in 1855, 48 cents. 
Locksmith: In 1854, 474 cents; in 1855, 49 cents. 


The quality of the work executed by French workmen is, as a general rule, good. 
They have much more taste than the English workmen; they consequently excel in 
the manufacture of all articles of luxury where refinement and a correct eye for the 
artistic are necessary; but where solidity or accurate finish is required, especially in 
iron and steel work, the Englishman is superior. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of cotton, which now occupies so prominent a position among the 
industries of the world, was not introduced into France until about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In 1816 the French manufactories were employed on more than. 
12,000,000 kilogrammes (11,810 tons) per annum. 
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The cotton industry in France has from its very commencement adopted as its 
spécialité the manufacture of fine texture, while England on the other hand has prin- 
cipaliy aimed at the production of coarse articles at a cheap rate. The French textures, 
in consequence of their fineness and elegance, have always sold for higher prices than 
the English, but the proportion between the two prices has always remained about the 
same. 

The average wages of cotton-spinners are from 30 cents to 40 cents; 40 cents is paid 
for spinning two sides and 30 cents for spinning one side. 

The hours of work at Rouen formerly were from 6 a.m. to7 p.m. They are now 
reduced from 6 a. m. to 6.15 p. m., and in some establishments only from 6 a. m. to 5.15 
p.m.; but the employers state that they are afraid they will not be able permanently 
to adhere to this redaction on account of the loss which this diminution of labor 
entails. 

The following shows the difference in the wages of the workers in cotton in 1860 
and 1870: 

PIECE-WORK.—Average salaries per day of good workmen. 
1860. 1870. 
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This augmentation of wages is at the rate of 30 per cent. in ten years. 

The proportion between the men, women, and children from twelve to sixteen years 
of age employed in the cotton-factories of France, is 50 per cent. men, 25 per cent. 
women, and 25 per cent. children. 

“In some manufactories a good weaver, employed at piece-work, can gain as much as 
$1.19 a day, but this is an exception. 


In the Vosges wages are a little lower than those already quoted, but the augmenta- — 


tion during the last ten years has followed the same ratio. 
* * * # * * x 


Daily wages in the cotton-trade at Amiens. 


Wages in U.S. gold. — 
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The houses built for their work-people by the Compagnie Anonyme consist of four 


rooms, with a coal-shed and a small garden. The rent before the war was 50 cents, 


which has now been reduced to 25 cents. The houses of the same class in the neigh- 
borhood are let at from 50 cents to 55 cents. 
* * * * * * * 


Elbecuf.—This town, which holds such a prominent place in the manufacture of cloth, 
contains from 9,000 to 10,000 workmen permanently residing within its limits ; about 


20,000 altogether, counting the floating population. The value of the manufactures of 


this town amounted in 1858 to 85,000,000 franes, ($17,000,000. ) 
The fact that the number of workmen employed for the last half century has not al- 
tered, is worthy of notice, although the production has so enormously increased. Thus 


if we take, for the sake of comparison, the years 1804 and 1853, that is to say, a year in 


which all the work was executed by hand, and a year in which machinery was em- 
ployed, it will be found that the same number of men were employed, notwithstanding 
the difference in the amount produced. 

In 1804, 15,500 pieces of cloth were manufactured, while in 1853 82,000 pieces were 
made. In 1804 three kinds of cloth were made, the average price of which was 24 
francs the metre. In 1853 the action of machinery had reduced the average price to 


12 francs the metre. The cloth manufactured in 1853 for 12 francs was superior to the 


cloth which in 1804 sold for 20 franes. ; 
The wages of the workmen in 1804 were 24 cents a day; women, 15 cents; children 

4to6cents. In1853 the average had risen to 55 cents for men, 35 cents for wome 

and 1s cents for children. * * * * * * - 
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Lille.—This is a very large center of industry, the cotton-spinners alone amounting 
to 7,000 or 8,000 in number. The population of the town is over 154,000, and the inhab- 
itants are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of lace, tulle, and cotton fabrics. The 
‘climate, like that of Calais and Dunkirk, is very similar to that of England. Men 
earn from 50 to 65 cents a day, and the women 50 cents, working twelve hours. In the 
cotton-mills wages average from 44 eents to sometimes, but rarely, 70 cents a day. 

* * * * 


Oissel.—The wages here are: men, from 60 cents to $1; women, from 30 cents to 60 
cents; youths and girls, from 25 cents to 55 cents; and children, from 15 to 20 cents. 
* * * * * * * 


Rouen.—The cost of provisions at Rouen is as follows: meat, 20 cents.a pound ; 
milk, 2 cents the litre; bread 4 centsa pound. * % * The rate of wages is as 
follows: Fitters in engineering works get 874 cents to $1.18 a day; turners the same ; 
smiths working steam-hammers, $1.50 a day; iron-molders, from $1 to $1.25 a day ; 
“monteurs,” being better educated and of rather a superior class, get 14 to 16 cents 
per hour. r “4 x * * 

The want of the system of apprenticeship here tends to inferior workmanship; and 
the employers do not speak very highly of the amount of talent shown by their men, 
nor of their evincing much pride in their work. The hours of work vary from eleven 
to twelve hours in the town; in the country they are nearly always twelve. In Paris 
alone they are ten, but they are scarcely ever ten elsewhere, except in cases where the 
business is in the hands of a company who are spending money which is not their own. 
All firms who work for themselves work for eleven or, more generally, twelve hours. 

At the manufacturing town of Bolbec, in the neighborhood, where there are several 
large capitalists, the men work for eleven hours only; and the system adopted there 
by these employers, who are endeavoring to better the condition of their workmen, 
seems to have resulted in making them more settled, and to have improved the whole 
tone of their character; they evince more pride in their work, and thus repay their 
employer by attending to his interests, while their whole morale is raised; but this 
would hardly be possible in a large town where the proprietors did not all agree to act 
in concert in the matter. 

Valenciennes has almost entirely ceased to produce the lace which bears its name. 
The workmen who make the real Valenciennes lace earn 26 cents a day; those who 
make the imitation, as itis made in Belgium, earn 1 franc, 50 centimes, (30 cents) for 
twelve hours’ work. The workers in coarse lace earn 25 cents. 

The large coal-fields in the neighborhood, in what is called the Bassin de Valen- 
ciennes, supply three-fourths of the coal obtained in the whole of France, and concen- 
trate in this district a large mining population, which numbered in 1864 nearly 17,000 
hands. The yield the year before was over 3,000,000 tons of coal. * * * * 

Chalons-sur-Marne.—With the exception of a glass manufactory and two stocking 
manufactories, which employ a number of women, there are no great industrial estab- 
lishments here. The hcdmen get from 50 cents to 60 cents a day. The last prices are 
the same as in the spinning factories in the little town of Suippes, twenty kilometres 
from Chalons. Unfortunately the lodgings are of a very low character, damp, and 
unhealthy. They cost, unfurnished, from $30 to $40 a year for a family of four per- 
sons. The climate is healthy. The average temperature varies between 90° Fahren- 
heit, in the summer, and 15° Fahrenheit, in the winter, the average lying between 50° 
Fahrenheit and 60° Fahrenheit. Coal costs 80 cents to 90 cents the 100 kilogrammes, 
(1 ewt. 3 qrs. 24 lbs. 7 0z;) bread, per pound, 4 cents; meat, per pound, 18 cents; 
butter, per pound, 28 cents; eggs, each, 2 cents; potatoes, per pound, 5 cents ; bacon, 
per pound, 18 cents; wine, per pint, 54 cents; beer, per pint, 3 cents. 

Lons le Saulnier.—Cheese and wine are the staple products of this district. A salt- 
mine, employing 150 hands, gives work to the population. A mechanic, in proportion 
to his skill and strength, can earn from 45 cents to 70 cents a day. Masons, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, &c., receive about 4 franes or 5 frances (80 cents or $1) for a day’s 
work of twelve hours. Lodgings, consisting of single rooms, cost from $10 to $13. 
Workmen sometimes live in boarding-houses for $8 to $10 a month; but many find it 
cheaper to liveat home. The climate is a temperate one. 

Nancy.—The wages here are very low and workmen are obliged to live with the 
greatest economy. Mechanics, for instance, who are the most numerous class here, 
only receive from 39 cents to 50 cents a day. The best only get from 60 cents to 80 
cents. ‘The skilled workman only receives 80 cents per diem. Beyond these, higher 
wages are only given for piece-work to workmen employed in special branches 
of industry in large establishments. These can live well on their earnings. Miners 
puddlers, plate-rollers, casters, and mechanics can get on, and even live well, if they 
are sensible men and economically disposed. The embroiderers and the lace-workers 
of Mirecourt, who number, the former about 40,000 workmen, the second about 25,000, 
are very badly paid. In 1852, the lace-workers of Mirecourt complained that their 
daily labor of twenty hours only produced 35 centimes to 40 centimes (7 to 8 cents) 
while formerly they received from 144 centimes to 19 centimes. iy rs a 7 
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Rheims is indebted to the manufacture of wool for its important industrial position. 
Tt holds the first rank in the amount of production, 30,000 to 40,000 workmen being 
employed in this branch of industry. Since the introduction of steam-carding the 
workmen employed in this department have suffered considerably. While an indus- 
trious workman requires an assistant to enable him to card_by hand, in the year, 715 to 
770 pounds, the machine can prepare 33,000 pounds to 45,000 pounds in the same time. 
Formerly a carder could earn 300 francs ($60) a year, a sum insufficient to support him 
comfortably, bus now he cannot earn even that. 

Taking the average of all the industries in Rheims by hand as well as by machinery 
the income of the artisan in 1860 was $100. If we separate those who work by hand 
from those who work with the aid of machinery, it will be found that the former 
earned $80 per year, and the latter $120. 

St. Etienne.—The following table gives the prices of provisions at St. Etienne in 1871: 
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* Per pound. 


Lyons contains about 300 manufactories of silk, and as several are in the hands of 
partners, the manufacturers number from about 450 to 500. About three-fifths of the 
production is for the foreign market. There are 70,000 looms at work, employing 
175,000 hands. In 1860 the wages paid were at the rate of 13} cents per yard. The 


weaver can make a little more than 4 metres (44+ yards) a day, working from 5 in the © 
morning until 10 at night, which brought in 70 cents. Thirty-five cents out of the © 


above sum went to the owner of the loom, and 35 cents to the workman. Some are 
better paid, but the average is 36 cents per day. “ey 
The majority of the Lyons workmen occupy large houses of five or six stories, built 
expressly for them. The rooms are made sufficiently lofty to take in a Jacquard 
loom, and are let separately. The largest part of the room is devoted to the looms, 
the numbers of which vary from two to six, while the remainder of the space, forming 
a kind of alcove, lighted sometimes by a window, is divided—thanks to the height of 
the room—into two divisions, one above the other. The upper part is reserved for the 


children and assistants; the lower half serves as kitchen, sitting-room, and bed-room 


for the owner of the looms. The staircases are large and airy. The healthiness of the 


modern lodgings and the assistance of machinery in weaving have had a marked etfect — 
* * * : 


on the health and physique of the population. . 

The French law for the protection of children is not so stringent as the law in England. 
Children from eight to twelve years of age may work in France eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, that is one and a half hours longer than in England. There is also no 
effective system of supervision. The French law only applies to manufactories and 


establishments in which machinery moved by mechanical power is used, or in work-— 


shops containing more than twenty workmen. ‘The Lyons workshops never hold more 
than six workmen, and the government has never used the power conferred on it 
by this law to extend the prohibition. It is, therefore, a dead letter as‘far as the silk 
manufacture is concerned. 
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Market and retail prices of provisions at Lyons in September, 1871 
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Vin ordinaire, or wine of the country, 7 cents to 12 cents per litre—(1{ pints.) 


Marseilles.—Nothing is manufactured here on a large scale but soap, for which there 
are large works, with corresponding mills for crushing oil-seeds, and one or two large 
engineering establishments. In these the wages range > from 62 cents to $1 a day, accord- 
ing to the qualityof work. The prices of house rent labor, food, and clothing are within 
i or 2 per cent. the same as at Paris; bread, meat, vegetables, ‘clothing, and furniture 
are slightly dearer ; house rent, fruit, and wine are cheaper. Most things are brought 
from Paris, which accounts for the high prices. It would seem that living at Marseilles 
costs more than in London, or any other large town in England. : 

Bordeaux.—The purchase-power of money at Bordeaux as regards absolute necessa- 
ries of life, such as food, clothing, and lodging, is less than in England. The light 
wines of the country are "drunk in preference to beer, and are more suited to the cli- 
mate, especially in summer. The drainage at Bordeaux, from the porous nature of the 
soil, is naturally very good; workmen can obtain lodgings near their work, and do 
not suffer from overcrowding. In the manufacture of small articles, French workman- 
ship is nearly always better as régards finish, but it is not of so solid and strong a char- 
acter as the English. Wages in manufacturing establishments vary from between 80 
cents to $1.20 for men, from 40 cents to 60 cents for women and grown lads, and from 
20 cents to 40 cents for girls. The English workman cannot live as well at Bordeaux 
as in England, nor are his earnings as great. Rent of furnished lodgings is from $3 to 
$3.62 amonth. Fuel costs $8 to SO aton. Meat 20 cents the English pound. Vegetables, 
groceries, and clothing are all dearer than in a town of the same size in England. The 
Englishman being aceustomed to animal food, which is twice as dear as bread and veg- 
etables, (upon which the native thrives, ) cannot feed himself for less than 3 franes (60 
cents) a day; the same sum sufficing to cover all the expenses of the French workman. 

Montauban.—The climate is very healthy and mild, and epidemics unknown. The 
temperature in winter rarely goes below 24° F., and that only for a few days. A win- 
ter suit of clothes can be got complete for from $6 to $10; summer ones, from $4.25 to 

A workman can get good healthy lodgings of two rooms, for from $2.10 to $3.10 a 
month. Food is plentiful and cheap. Eggs cost 1 cent apiece, Chickens, 30 cents to 
40 cents apiece. Butchers’ meat and vegetables are cheap, as is also fruit. Wine costs ° 
5 cents to 6 cents for # imperial pint. The industry of the place consists in the manu- 
facture of coarse woolen goods and serges, (Cadis de Montauban,) in spinning silk, aud 
in making furniture. The character of the people is somewhat indolent, and they 
might, if they chose to be more active, easily double their average earnings, which are 
from 40 cents to $1 a’ day for men, and 10 to 20 cents for women. » 

Chateawroux.—Lhere are two manufactories here ; one of tobacco, in which the men 
earn about 30 cents; and one of cloth, in which 54 cents is' the average of wages. Me- 
chanics earn from 40:to'80 cents in founderies, &c. The ordinary workman earns from 
34 to 68 cents a day. In dress-making establishments, where women are employed, 
wages vary from 25 to 30 cents. The average time they work is. ten hours. Food is 
wholesome andabundant.. Meat costs from 35 to 42 cents per kilogramme, (2 pounds 3} 
ounces:) Turkeys cost $2.40 to $3 the pair. Fowls, from 58 cents to $1.18 a pair. Bread 
is at 94 cents per kilogramme, (about 44 cents per pound, ) 3 for the first quality. The 
‘second costs about 34 cents per pound. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN PARIS, IN 1871. 





ey , In French | In United 
| Decay currency. | States gold. 
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Beef, second quality .....----...---. per 1 kilogramme.. 1 70 34 
Beef, third quality ........ ...+.. +. per 1 kilogramme.. 1 50 30 
Weal sits Quality ss... (cs 2-3 titat per 1 kilogramme.~. 2 60 52 
Veal, second quality ..-.-... 2.2.2: per 1 kilogramme.-. 2 20 44 
Veal, third quality 0 0sccccseseeee per 1 kilogramme.. 2 00 40 
Mutton, first. quality.......-..-..-. per 1 kilogramme.. 2 20 44 
Mutton, second quality ...-....---. per 1 kilogramme. . 1 70 34 
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Coffee, first quality .......-........... per 4 kilogramme.. 2 40 48 
Coffee, second quality......-..-....-. per 4 kilogramme.. 2 20 44 
Coffee, third quality .......-.........- per 4 kilogramme.. 2 00 40 
Coffee, fourth quality.........--..... per 4 kilogramme.. 1 80 36 
Tes, first’ quality’: . ifs. F2.se0 2.3 5. per + kilogramme.. 8 00 1 60. 
Tea; second guality.... 2.2.2 5.5.2... per 4 kilogramme.. 6 00 1 20 
Tea, third quality............-...-...per 4 kilogramme..| _ 4 00 | - 80 
Candles, first quality....-.........-.- per. $+ kilogramme.. 1 50 30 
Candles, second quality........-..-.- per 4 kilogramme.. 1 40 | 28 
Candles, third quality...........---.- per 4 kilogramme.. 1 30 26. 
Candles, fourth quality..............per 4 kilogramme.. 1 2 25 
Lamp-oil, first quality..-.....-......-per 4 kilogramme.. 1 80 36. 
Lamp-oil, second quality....-..-.--.- per + kilogramme.. 1 60 32 
Pinewood 04.010) Sa eee. FSB a per 1,000 kilogrammes.. 70 00 14-00 
Coal.o.. 220 SG Tae Se per1,000: kiloprammeés.? 60 00 12 00 
Coke fost 2522 See 3. oe per? 1,000 kilogrammes.< 60 00 12 00 
Wine tose. JSS, BE OSS Se At Per Gress a 10c. to 14c. 


FROM REPORTS OF BRITISH CONSULS. 
BOULOGNE CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


The following is the price of labor for the day of 10 hours: a mason, 70 cents; a 
slater, 90 cents; a carpenter, 80 cents; a joiner,68 cents; a locksmith, 70 cents; « 
painter, 54 to 62 cents; an ordinary laborer, 54 cents. In the boot trade a workman 
earns from 60 cents to 70 cents a day by piece-work. In the pen manufactory wages 
are about $3.75 a week, the day’s work being from 8 a. m. to7 p. m. with the interval 
of an hour; the women employed on piece-work probably receive as much. In the 
cement-works, where not much skill is required, the wages are 56 cents aday. In the 


iron-works the ordinary laborer is paid from 50 to 56 cents, while the skilled workman 


receives as much as $1 aday. In the carriage manufactory, which is a very important 
business, the wages range from 50 cents to $1.25 a day, according to the degree of skill 
in the workman. 

Thé following are the prices of provisions in the town of Boulogne: Wheat 
bread, first quality,4 cents per pound; beef, ordinary quality,22 cents per pound ; 
mutton, ordinary quality, 20 cents per pound; veal, ordinary quality, 20 cents per 
pound; pork, ordinary quality, 18 cents per pound; butter for the table, 32 cents per 
pound; butter for the kitchen, 25 cents per pound; coffee from 40 to 45 cents per 
pound ; sugar, white, 17 cents per pound; sugar, brown, 13 to 15 cents per pound; 
coals are from $6 to $6.50 per ton. 


—— 
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CALAIS CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


Lodyings.—In the neighborhood of Calais the lodgings are tolerably good and healthy, 
and conveniently situated as regards distance from work. 

In the Lille district there are a few unhealthy lodgings, but such cases are rare. 

In Saint Valery-sur-Somme lodgings for working-men are very scarce. Laborers 
employed on public works, such as the embankments, reside generally at a distance of 
from three to five miles from the town, and have to come to and from their work, 
according to the state of the tide. Mr. D’Arcy adds, that “ healthy premises are very 
diffieult to find, and that the small ill-ventilated cabins, in which the laboring classes 
reside, in the villages around Saint Valery, are, in some cases, very unwholesome and 
dirty, in some places dunghills and cesspools being contiguous to their very doors.” 

I would here observe that there are no factories in the immediate neighborhood of 
Saint Valery, the district being purely agricultural. 

As regards this part of France there is no special risk for any one living temperately ; . 
on the contrary, in the Caiais district especially, the people are clean and healthy, and 
many of them very long-lived. Me . A ’ 

Quality of work.—The English workmen in the lace trade are decidedly competent, 
and take a pride in their work. Ishould say the same of the French workmen in this 
particular branch of industry. 

Mr. Wilson reports that, with the exception of the weavers, the workmen in his dis- 
trict are not good, and, being badly paid, they take no pride in their work. 

As regards the question whether there is any class of artisans whose work can be 
depended upon as good from the sense of honor they have in executing it, I should 
say, with, perhaps, the exception of the lace trade, they are governed not by a sense of 
eae by interest. The same remark is made as regards the weavers in the Lille 

istrict. 

As to the skill of the workmen influencing the rate of wages, those employed in the 
lace-trade are paid according to the quality of their work and steadiness in their busi- 
ness, careless or unscrupulous workmen rarely remaining in their situations. Skill and 
trustworthiness must, therefore, influence the rate of wages. 

The rate of wages in the tulle trade varies as much as from $6 to $14 per week, and 
is regulated entirely by work done. The hours, too, vary considerably. When the 
trade is active, the machines are at work day and night; in average seasons, during 
the day only; and at certain times, known as the “morte saison,” i. e., during the 
autumn, they are at work only during part of the day. Ms y r : 

- In the Lille district the men earn from 50 cents to 65 cents. per day, and the women 
50 cents, working 72 hours per week; and in the cotton-mills they earn from 40 cents 
to 70 cents per day, the latter sum, however, very rarely. ‘e . 4 iY 


HAVRE CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


Purchase-power of money.—It is not very easy to give the absolute rate of wages paid 
in the Havre district to the different classes of workmen, as it varies, as do the prices 
of provisions, and house-rent in the different localities being higher at Havre than in 
the interior. I have, however, endeavored to give the mean of the different rates. 


Average daily wages. 
Hours of la- 














yations. . 
is ead French cur- | United States ates 
rency. gold. 
er. GC. 

Carpenters and locksmiths.....--..----- 4 00 $0 80 9—11 
SEIIRMOTIG 1... dpe cg accccnccweniacaaae > 4 75 95 9—11 
npn emoscsnscenus snanse 4 50 90 11 
MEMIWOLE Sos occ c2-noc.cc ences coce secens 4 00 80 9—11 
House-painters.......---- ---------0+--- 4 50 90 g—11 
RARER REGS RTS A RE 4 50 90 9—11 
SO) ee 4 75 95 9—11 
Laborers, ordinary ...--.-.-...----.---- 3 00 60 9—11 
oe ae weeaansee 5 00 1 00 9—11 
Cotton-spinners.......--.-. ----------- 5 00 1 00 11—12 
Cotton-weavers, (principally women ..- - 2 50 50 11—12 
Calico printers and dyers......--------- 4 25 85 11—12 
SIT oc non on enensa cee 4 00 80 12 
Bleachers .......... eneets eer . . « 3 00 60 11—12 
EDs ct es cae cae os ome a 4 00 80 1—12 
Engine-drivers, four classes, average...- 7 35 1 47 No fixed time. 


Stokers, two classes, average....----.--- 4 50 90 1 do. 
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Occupation. 


. By the year: 
Plowman. ...../i. 0.5 ve 


- Ordinary laborer...-.... 


* 


Women fori ot: 
- By the day: 





“AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. | 


Average wages. 





United States 
gold. 


Currency. 





re 
= . 


Observations. 


Hours of labor. 


| 


Frs. 


400—450 | $380 00t0$90 | 15 | Board and washing found. 
275—325 55 00 to 65} 15 | Meal-times included. 
923-275 | 44 60to 55] 15 : 


13 | Meal-times included. 








Men, with food......... 1 50 30 

* Women, with food...... 1 00 20 13 
Men, without food...... 3 00 60 13 
Women, without food.. 1 75 35 13 
‘ PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 
ay Average price. 
Piel Articles. 

ee. Currency. basis tei | 
i 1 firvsi of 4 ) 
vad 2 ‘ Fr. ¢. ‘ 
Bread, Recont dusty. peak Pela ee dite’ kin per 4 pounds. . 0 80 $0 16 

J Butter, SOs hn. 2066 eve 0929 23 dds bd einen a - per pound.. 1 50 30 
Bacvter/ salt 5.02 sa e86. cilia. udese-naldced a per pound.. 140 | 28 
Pakatocs .°. e802. Boece « erie ae basses per pound.. 0 07} 1} 
Re te ea core on oly «ae nn eainn ds aie Boe per pound.. 115 23 
Beef, second QUBlIbY .----2ccateeeennn ons x2 2spet pound! . 0 93 18 
Mutton: 2. ui etess coclees ae wele Oe ae ane --.per pound.. 0 93 agra i 
BENG Sele hid bk Bale ficial aln.teinlnwifha sign eines #-} pose Per Donnd., oP sOav ded 18 
MAIS Eos 2 ond bikie no/ agin wi Nemdelann o obeees DOT pound.. 1 00 20 
Sugar, moist ........4.-.- pigs nttd aie 2 bia anke doris per pound.. 066. |" 13 
Cine cere sees eS orpirde aikie we anfar kere wees per pound.. aN OA 40 
erases a we Lece aBdnedbvan saat Abbie By SA per pound.. 4 50 90 
PR MOE Spee ects eee oe Bae Vata 5 Ae Pap per quart.. 0 15- 03 
BTS OD ee re ele siee &'o wien tina meh eens Sore each..; .., 0.10. ¢ 02 
Soapy whitei....2 2000. )0s4,. AW latavs. .. per pound.. 0 73 144 
Soap, yellow..i..... wade oe oop eee woe stsn----. per pound... 0 73 143 
oa IN Sec I, eR per pound..| 0-40 pk 
RE ini wisn cade TERE A Ree ear Seas oe per quart... 0 20 ~~ 04 
FRCOF, COMMON |... wir ny ~~» dow nngnretee --- L-per quart..| | 0 25 | 05 
BYINP, COMMON 4). gay ne wee denen nm mep es oooh: per quart..|' 0 66 ala bbe ops & - 
| TONER aiian ais proseceeqereeps cece seo oee per quart. 250 -] 50 
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PRICES OF RENT, FUEL, LIGHTS, CTOTHING. 


Average price. 








Articles. 
Currency. | U.S. gold. 
Ebon Ci 
eae eildoen 6 awehiacn ese eerces per week.. 3 00 $0 60 
es aed do an a orn on, divin wie noo, se per ton.. 40 00 8.00: 
Ie teehee oi aah og woe aaa nina sejeend ecee 
RTE ee cilia ks co ail Sov ab)< via Hon dine aes Spee per pound.. 0 76 seg 
I ean eile Saks Renin e'4 anim mee =~, per quart... 0 82 164 
SET | SY En eee ae 
Tweeds...-.-... I eek na han ne oyis name per yard.. 8 00 1 60 
inate wc Tene walwiall a mbidi= 23 <0 0's o>, << 9-25 per yard.. 4 50 90 
RR lee Ca Wio aD ea Wate cece noe 5 ees per yard.. 3 50 70 
SEE EEE EE Se per yard.. 1 25 Pets 
EEE Dui ates winic as «naa bm o 95.0'c0> 2 per yard. 0 80 “16 
RS le Wr cease a's oon cco cece genes per yard. 1 00 20 
eles clon hin mncwaid nein aeldnnep ones <4 per yard.. 2 00 40 
oa ds euin'n wd a7 he anya oo 400s ¢,- per pair.. 1 50 30 
Shoes, men’s.... .. Re Mee ee nde on tee per pair... 12 00 2 40 
ESSE EE ee, per pair.. 8 00 1, 60 
NIE on en wenie deansew pb opt per pair-- 5 00 1 00 
SS ey per pair-. 1 00 20 
EE EE EEE Ee ee each. . 12 00 2 40 
RN CE ee ee ee each... 4 00 BO 
EO a each.. 3 50 | 70 
. | gale 
* * s Ld * * * * 


MARSEILLES CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


_ Considering the severe disorganization the country has undergone since July, 1870, 
_it is not surprising that the normal scale of wages given to artisans and laborers should 
have undergone many changes, and it is really difficult, at present, to say what may 
be considered the standard of wages. In the large engineering establishments in Mar- 
seilles the ordinary laborers are paid at the rate of 70 cents a day, and the skilled work- 
men earn $1 to $1.20. In the large soap-works, and in the mills for crushing oil-seeds, 
the same rates prevail. The porters and laborers employed in loading and discharging 
vessels, and in the work at the docks and warehouses about the port, are mostly paid 
at the rate of $1 a day, or they manage to earn that amount at piece-work. Ship- 
- carpenters, calkers, and blacksmiths are likewise paid at the rate of $1.20. These 
_ are more or less the prevailing rates of wages in this and other large towns, artisans 
and laborers receiving about 10 per cent. less in the smaller towns in the south of 
France. Agricultural laborers are paid, on the average, from 40 to 50 cents a day. 
The foregoing rates of wages sufficed, previously to the war, to keep all the available 
laborers occupied, and many of them were even enabled to save small sums of money. 
The savings-banks’ returns show that, in Marseilles alone, there were 27,288 depositors 
in 1864, and 35,966 in 1869. Two-thirds of these, at least, were artisans and laborers. 
In the former year their average savings amounted to $70.30 per head, and in 1869 to 
1.10. 


cd * * * * * 


There has been a falling off-in the savings-banks since the outbreak of the war to 
the extent of 15 per cent. Considerable sums of money are likewise invested in gov- 
ernment stocks, and all sorts of French and foreign securities, by the artisans and 
laboring-classes. The rate of wages which are thus stated enable the artisans and 
laborers to obtain the necessary aliments and clothing, as well as to meet their other 
_ necessary expenses, house-rent, &c., to about the same degree as the artisans and labor- 
ersin England. A great advantage, however, possessed by the working-classes in the 
south of France is the climate, which is usually so bright and cheering. With theex- 
ception of fruit and wine, provisions are not cheaper than in England. Bread, meat, 
_ fish, and vegetables are not to be obtained in the south of France below English rates ; 
fuel is dearer than in England, but the winter being shorter in France than in that 


; a 
4 : a 
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country, the annual expenditure thereon amounts to about the same in both countries. 
House-rent in the large towns is higher, proportionately, than in England. 

In the south of France the standard of health is very good; the climate is fine and 
enjoyable throughout the year, and a fair amount of longevity is not wauting. The 
summers are warm, but the heat does not prevent the artisans and laborers from car- 
trying out their occupations, whether indoors or out in the open air, and the field-labor- 
ers are not prevented thereby from performing their work. 

The laboring classes in these parts are frugal and abstemious in matters of diet. 


’ This consists principally of bread and wine, and, of late years, the taste for animal 


food has increased with the growing prosperity of the country. In the towns, espe- 
cially, the taste for meat is fairly established, aud successful work-people live as those 
in England. 

The inhabitants, taken altogether, are better found in clothing than in most coun- 
tries. The articles of wbich their clothing is composed are not altogether so good or so: 
substantial as those in general use in England; but the Frenchman is more careful 
about his clothing, and his garments look better and last longer in this fine dry climate: 
than those usually worn by English artisans and laborers. Warm clothing is abso- 
Jutely requisite in the south of France, as much so as in England, the changes of tem-. 
perature being very rapid, and dry, cutting winds which prevail rendering it necessary’ 
to use proper precautions for the preservation of health. 

Much progress has been made of late years in securing proper lodgings for the work-- 
ing-classes. All the large towns are being rebuilt, and much attention is being paid. 
to the proper ventilation and drainage of the houses. In Marseilles, Lyons, and other 
large towns in the south of France the working-classes can now find proper and 
healthy lodgings not too far removed from their work. 

» * * * * * ’ * 

The workmen generally employed in the various trades and occupations in the south. 
of France are every way most competent in their respective pursuits when it suits. 
their fancy to display their skill; but asa rule they do not work steadily. There is. 
much instability in their manner of working, and slovenly workmanship is not uncom- 
monly seen. They waste much time about their work, and, considering them alto- 
gether, they do not take much pride in their work, or put their character into it. 


NANTES. 


Wages may be fixed at an average of 80 cents per day. The Parisian workman is. 


paid by the week or fortnight, deducting, of course, the holidays. The mean pay may 
thus be estimated at $20 per month, about $240 a year, but one must not lose sight of 
the stoppages, (‘‘mortes saisons,”) which, in different trades, vary between two and 
four wonths in the year. In short, the Parisian workman cannot be said to surpass. 
$200 yearly. It would be difficult to say whether this sum is sufficient for his main- 
tenance. ‘s ’ Ms ni tah : 2 

The existence of the Parisian workman is at best a wretched one, and this is, there- 
fore, very probably the reason why change is so popular. The general wish appears to- 
be in favor of the eight-hour legal-labor system, the supplementary hours of work to 
be paid according to the present custom. This would not, however, benefit all the 
working-classes. The day’s labor of glaziers and house-painters, for instance, varies 
according to the seasons. They are not paid uniformly by the day, but according to 
its length ; having full’ days in the height of summer, and nothing to do in winter; 
their day’s labor increasing progressively in spring to decline with the autumn, the 
pay ranging from 50 to 80 cents, $1, and $1.20 per day. ~~ _ pe 

Food.—Workmen find in Paris good and abundant food at moderate prices, though 
perhaps not very much cheaper than in London. Again, it must be taken into con- 
sideration whether the operative be single or married. If the latter, there are many 
possibilities of obtaining food at more moderate prices, especially if living in the center 
of Paris. The central markets offer, between four and eight o’clock in the morning, 
all kinds of food sold first hand. With a little advance, or by clubbing together, a 
basket of fruit or a quantity of vegetables may be bought at a tenth of the price asked 
for the same articles a few hours later. The poorer classes of workmen purchase the” 
broken victuals from restaurants and large private houses. If the workman be mar- 
ried, his food is usually prepared at home, and even if working a few miles off, he car- 
ries with him his breakfast in a tin box which can stand the heat, and which he will 
perhaps warm when he takes his wine. If single, he will repair to some “ marchand 
de vin,” or some cooking establishment, where regular workmen’s meals are prepared 
whenever any number are laboring in the neighborhood. The pork-butcher’s shop is 
likewise a favorite resort, from whence, after buying cooked meat, sausages, black 
puddings, sardines in oil, or hard eggs and bread, they proceed to the “ marchand de 
vin” to complete their breakfast. The single man will dine as he has breaktasted, 
while the married man returns to dinner at 7 or 8 o’clock, according to the nature of 
his labor or to the distance. y * a * * 


, 


i 
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The Parisian workman is highly imbued with professional pride. One constantly 
sees workmen refusing better-paid work, and preferring to it a less remunerative one 
in which they excel. Great emulation is to be found among them in this respect. Un- 
fortunately, it is confined to the quality, and not to the quantity; highly honorable 
and praiseworthy, no doubt, but neither lucrative nor practical, and assuredly invert- 
ing the general order of things. Masters eagerly seek out exceptionally clever work-- 
men. Some of them earn as much as $5 a day, but success, self-love, ostentation, and 
the tastes and vices inherent in the Parisian character, often reduce these very cléver 
artificers to positions less fortunate than those of their humble brethren, earning only 
80 cents or $1 perday. * * * Rooms in the old houses, many not very healthily 
situated, are to be had for moderate rents; dwellings containing two or three moder- 
ately-sized rooms varying from $26 to $28, $30, and $40 a year, exclusive of taxes. 
Single rooms are comparatively dear; one room, without proper ventilation or light, 
emphatically called un trou, (a den,) will cost $12, : 


DAILY WAGES IN NANTES. 


Oceupation. ¥zeneh,, cur- U.S. gold. 








rency. 
Sir er seo. J.LEe. fue c el See lke 2.00 to 3 00] $0 40 to$0 60° 
Supe ee. Gee aw nwe Uo o ks 25. ke Sone 250 to 300] 0 50to 0 60 
Wy Ee Peso? oto tee How) si o. 300 to 400] 0 60to 0 80 
Be Bes SS PS ee 2.50 to 350] 0 50to 0 70 
I ESE -400 to 600} 0 80to 1 20 
Workmen in porcelain and china...-.............---- 10 00 to 15 00 | 2 00 to 3 00 
Smiths, strikers, and riveters.............-.......-.. 400 to 600] O &to 1 20 
Ship-carpenters, sail-makers, riggers, and calkers..-... 5 00 to 600] 1 00 to 1 20 
Be BOS se Se eo ee ee 250 to 350] 0 50to 0 70: 
et Be Oats Ba 6 400 to 500}; 0 80to 1 00 
PROTONS FE PSL OTS Bo 6S, Sewn a eee cee 225 to 300] 0 45to 0 60 
EE a 4 00 to 10 00 | 0 S0to 2 00 
UNIGGPIGU Mes Fedo oo Co a oe USS. US 400 to ——j| 080 
I Fe Se ee ae 350 to 400) 070 to 0 80 
Pimmvers aud PlAZICrBy a. 35.03. So hop i oy eee es 400 to —— |} 080 
IE ea AS So ow sds c ie bees n sg sees cons 2 50 to 0 50 
Scavengers and street-sweepers........-.-.-----.---- 225 to 250] 0 45 to 0 50 
Agricultural laborers, with food........-...---..---- 1 25 to 0 2% 
Female workers in the field, with food............... 030 to 040] 0 06to 0 08 


In short, men’s wages in town rarely descend below 45 cents; some earn, as may be 
seen, 80 cents, $1, and $1.20, according to their abilities; the latter price is the general. 
pay of foremen. Here, as in Paris, exceptionally clever workmen receive pay beyond 
the general tariff; those on piece-work may earn $2 to $3, nay,even $4 per diem in 
some branches. These, however, are rare exceptions. 

The general price paid to workwomen is 15 cents and food, whether for dressmaking, 
plain work, mending, or ironing. In the manufactories they get 25 cents, without 
food; many prefer it, nevertheless; they find there cheerfulness, company, (seldom 
good, it is to be feared,) and regular work. The length of their day’s work is from 8 
a.m. to8p.m.; subtracting two hours for meals, it leaves ten hours labor; and so a 
woman, who has employed three years of her existence in acquiring a certain dexter- 
ity, ends by earning 14 cents an hour to the end of her existence. = ky “ 

~~ 


NICE. 

At Nice, a good carpenter, working by the day, or at piece-work, will earn on an ay- 
erage about 65 cents, the tools which he uses being found by the master-carpenter ; 
as a general rule the workman is idle during four months of the year, including Sun- 
days and holidays, so that the annual produce of his work will thus be about $160... 
If he is unmarried he can make that sum suffice for his wants, but if married and with 
a family, this result seems very doubtful. 

There are one hundred and twenty master-carpenters, who each employ two or three 
hands; but who, at times, having no work, can scarcely provide for their own wants. 
There are about forty masters, who may be said to employ a certain number of hands 
during six or eight months of the year. 

Let us take the case of a workshop of the former category, and suppose that the- 
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workshop contains three benches, each one of which, with its tools, is worth about $20; 
other tools, such as presses, screws, ogive planes, saws, &c., in common to the whole 
workshop, are worth about $50; in all $110. This capital, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, can only be obtained by one workman in four hundred, by seven or eight years 
of labor and economy. 

Let us now consider his expenses: 





PereriLOl WOLRSDON i stew tetee rere rst oecd css ous vee a se eee SM LSy eet ees $60 00 
Insurances, (ObHgabOry) oe cas- 5 ote eet lee ccc nee ce en akan ema eee eee 1 50 
ene Of JOUving . ooo etc cc seas ager con's ee cons cocece cee epee ste mm ae 40 00 
Setting, &c., and replacing tools ...- 2.20.22. 2... cet cce penne «puto eeke Site ete 30 00 
Gine; light, and incidental expenses.... [22 ... 0-2. copwesege seen eee nee 8 00 
Patent or permit, (obligatory) .......-- td a'n wa wee mer Gee a pete spin entete a nee 15 00 
Interest on capital, and on, say, $50 worth of wood, &c., in store.....-....-- 2 50 

157 00 


_ These amounts are given with the strictest care, as they are the result of inquiries 
made from a large number of masters of this class. 

Now, as to the produce. Let us take one of this class of masters in the most favor- 
able circumstances, and suppose that he employs three workmen during six months of 
the year, and that he gains on the daily wages of each one 15 cents, (and this is a very 
favorable view of the case,) this will give him about $82.50. 

As he is obliged to devote much of his own time for work in obtaining orders, draw- 
ing plans on the wood, directing and overlooking his men, putting up his work when 
finished, buying wood, and getting in his bills, &c., he cannot work regularly at his 
own bench, so that his own actual work will scarcely be. worth to him 48 cents a day 
for 185 days, say $90. Sree s,. 

To go further and suppose that he is fortunate enough to have sufficient work to 
enable him to employ one. man during two of the summer months, on whose labors he 
will gain about $8.50, and if during that time he himself may be able to do work worth 
$60; add to this a profit of $60, which be may be supposed to gain on the wood used 
by him and his workmen during 600 days, assuming that to be 10 cents per day; this, 
hae $18 profit on the wood used during the summer, will give him a total gain of 
$319, 

From this is to be deducted the expense of his workshop, as stated before, $157; the 
remainder is the profit that a master-carpenter of this class may count upon earning 


in favorable years at Nice, $162 ; as nearly as possible what one of his workmen will ~ 


gain in the same time. 
The average annual gain of one of the forty master-carpenters employing a large 
number of workmen may be from $200 to $400. This result is little calculated to induce 
English artisans of this class to establish themselves in this district. 
It must be said, however, that the amount of work effected here by one man is cer- 
tainly not two-thirds of that done by an average English workman in one day. The 
work itself, with rare exceptions, performed by all classes, is ill-conditioned and slov- 
enly, and would not pass inspection in England. Little or no pride is taken by the 
artisan in his work, and I doubt if any workman in the district would be influenced 
by a sense of honor to produce work of a high standard; neither do masters care to 
pay at a higher rate for work of a higher class, that produced. being sufficiently good 
for the wants and for the knowledge of the employers, householders, and proprietors 
of the district. % 
As has already been said, the daily wages of the artisan are low; but, as the amount 
of work he performs in a day is small, andl much less than an English workman would 
accomplish, the final cost of the material on which his labor has been expended is 
really as dear as. in England. 
Hours of Jabor are from or soon after sunrise to sunset, with one hour for breakfast 
at ten and two hours for dinner at one o’viock. | -_ 
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Purchase-power of money. 





Local United States 


currency. gold. 
WAGES. Fr. C. 
Eo, Leneuwewe Jolt Juke lk elk 4 00 $0 80 
TN RES SOREL ae ee eae 3 25 65 
ET SS Se ee a 3 25 65 
OSE SE a rea 4 00 80 
NEE ESC AS EEE SS 2 09 40 
NR a a re rel 1 50 30 
Cabinet-maker.............-... AE 529 1 ES RM SG ee 5 to 8 1 00 to 1 60: 
MEMRAM aiig ecb wialeie sit cle’ a's oh lee ohne oe eecs Sa baee 3 25 65 
SSS BUSES SOY SSS SLs Se A 3 00 60 
IGEN SLlnive nevis iva godethsclss Juice Sou Les Selain ne 3 00 60: 
PROVISIONS. 

NR Beater tees We Dots SUS tae Se oS re ee per pound. 1 00 20 
Mutton....... oS) ee ee eee per pound. 0.90 18 
REIS 2 eA ae a per pound. 1 00 20: 
PGSO esses ewes ou ee vee s ns Ginn, ~i-i.,., per kilogramme. 0 45 09 
CE per pound. 1 00 20: 
Potatoes.... .....- eee Ds UI Soo re lb biee's per pound. 0.15 03 
EE ES EE per pound. 1 80 36 
ee per pound. 6 00 1 20: 
ee per quart.. 0 40 08: 


-WAGES AND PRICES IN PARIS. 


The foregoing extracts from the diplomatie and consular reports to the 
British government during 1871, and the first quarter of 1872, furnish as 
accurate information in regard to wages and prices of provisions as could 
then be easily obtained. Through the kind offices of General John 
Meredith Read, then consul-general at Paris, (now our minister to Greece, ): 
an article was prepared for this work by Professor George Renaud, a 
member of the Institute of France, on prices and wages in Paris, (Prix 
et salaires & Paris, in 1870 et 1872,) a translation of which is here pre- 
sented : 

J.— EXPENSES OF A WORKING-MAN’S FAMILY. 


The average number of persons composing a household in Paris, since ihe census of 


_ 1872, is represented by the co-efficient 2.63 ; * but the unmarried represent each a dis- 


tinct household, and this explains why it is that in 682,110 households there are only 


_ $79,317 comprehending both husband and wife. 


There exist also 150,435 widowers or widows; there are therefore 152,358 celibate 
households. The normal population of Paris of 1,799,250 inhabitants, diminished by 


‘these 152,358 celibates, is consequently comprised in 529,752 households consisting of 


husband and wife, and widowers and widows, which gives as the average of persons of 
which each of these households is composed the number of 3.11. One can easily esti- 
mate at 4 the number of persons in each household when both parents are living. But 
this average is calculated upon the total number of the middle and working classes, 
and it is a notable fact that these classes generally have the most children. It may 
consequently be affirmed without exaggeration that a working family in Paris com- 
prises tive persons. How do these five persons live ? The husband and wife work ; some- 
times the children also; the appellation “ child” is applied to all individuals under fif- 
teen years of age, but in Paris this last fact is exceptional. Asa general rule the child 
goes to school or is apprenticed to a trade. Moreover, the average income of the work- 
man, taking into account the taxes on income, and the frequency of these taxes, was 


* This co-ellicient has been obtained by dividing the normal or municipal population, 1,799,250, by the 
number of households, leaving out the garrisons, inmates of prisons, &c. 
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but about 4 frances 19 centimes (84 cents) in 1860; that of his wife 2 franes 2 centimes 
(403 cents.) The woman does not live upon the earnings of factory work alone, often 
having also to work as housekeeper. She earns ordinarily 3} cents per hour; thus 
making every day of six hours about 21 cents. 

Account must be taken of idle time, which so much reduces the wages of operatives, 
but has no influence upon that of the housekeeper. Consequently it follows that there 
must be a deduction made for fifty-two Sundays, and very often Mondays also; but let 
us not overlook thisabnormal respite. The interruption of Sunday leaves to the man 
only 712 cents (3.59 franes) per day for food, and to the woman 34,6; (1.73 frances.) There 
is, moreover, a respite, owing to the regular suspension of work. It lasts generally 
a quarter of a year, and affects only a third part of the industries. Thus the general 
average of wages is not reduced beyond one-twelfth, which leaves to a man for his 
expenses of living but 653 cents (3.29 francs) per day, and for a woman only 317 cents, 
(1.59 francs.) Moreover, it may be stated that these figures almost sin by excess. They 
go back to 1860. In 1870 all wages experienced an increase of above one-tenth. Unfor- 
tunately, the events of 1870-71 threw a general perturbation into business. There 
have been terrible stoppages, which are far from diminishing, notwithstanding the 
resumption of business; consequently, though workmen are scarce, the population of 
Paris has remained, within about 5,000 inhabitants, the same as in 1866, the city having 
lost by the insurrection more than 30,000 workmen, exclusive of 30,000 Germans expelled. 
Wages, too, have a tendency to remain what they were in 1870. ‘They have not risen, 
on account of the necessity to which the workman found himself subjected to work in 
‘order to overcome the loss experienced during the siege and insurrection. 


We estimate, then, the average earnings of a working-man at present at 65% cents, 


plus -J5, equal to 72 cents; and that of a woman at 35. The home workman, whose 
children do not earn any wages, must live on 72 cents, (3.62 franes,) plus 35 cents 
(1.75 franes,) equal to $1.07; (5.37 francs) per day, or $392.44 (1,962.73 francs) per 
year. ; 

In what manner was this sum of 5 frances 37 centimes ($1.07-4;) expended in August, 
1872? 

The following table gives the reply : 

Per day. Per year. 


own * fy 


Smonnds: Of- bread abs .-0)/6 6 sos ews ses coe a so we temislpeep 2535, $93 44 . 
eaepound meat, fish, eggs, &6 2... 2. absence o--0 cone ne epee nnn 12 43 50. 
Pat substance for seasoning. 2). ot Co tii; . So. ae 3 11 94 
Hard, about L pint oe oe. oo cewrcn ae es soso cece ncaa geen hn 245 8 76 
Milk, per litre, (nearly a"quart) fs 32.4. -t'<-4.0% 2 cncee eee eae ee 6 21 90 
a heese, 4+ POUNG. 2 oo seem = <n spines. en pow dienes « balm =p <)is oe en 5 18 2 
BUGAT see ween ne cae = dew crest emt mace he ace cre ia © ae en 5 84 
Colfee, 1: ounces.) o. EA os so ee idea cece be cace cece oe peta 3 10 95 
ALG. Creat: ache cis wisttambs Belcan Stinmxds bs sin a4e Ae > dengan ty 219 
POD DOL tae ceric ace op sis eatery BEADED ce ae CE.c ahole 6 sna wrenia Serre eS ey a fr 73 
VIDOR BR aan m cine pm om eo ein euee Eoin aS «a0 no <n pneu oon een 73 
Soap, D POUNGS Per MONPM se decks wo; ole ec cen we monn once een 4 38 
Potatoes, 1 litre per day... 2.2.22. ...- Sei ek cee Es ey op 10 95 
Lentils, white haricots, 4 kilogramme per day.--.....---.--..-..--.-- 1 3 65 
axreen vegetables coc Vise saad on incase ecce acs oe oop vena ste ee DRS Gia 7 30 
Merit oso on u's ~ ww c'c ae Sinintontake exe = mines curse the ramus’ = < 41s, pp nn ee ty 2 19 
PMO oso. 2... ce mene tke mmnis a eaten gas cao oe <2 so a 2 7 30 5 
Dights,. 222... cose hn chee’ ele cede fae =e > fan dns ae <p 020g nnn is to 2929 
Wine, L Titre, 0 en-b semana eeikadeals == 5 ss :~ «+ 0\a.ale =a oni 10 036 50 
Brandy, 1 smail ‘glass every Mme@rming-..', .).., 2. < o-- 0 + dno manne A peerage: 
TLODACCO io es ain: v2 weenie Mepimne Rak © 44 mdendaceses ane +.ab ae nneeee 10 95 — 
Ont, STONES oon -banede oncwnpeatie es camcicinnc aces cans sega g 32 90 
Instruction, CAUCHLION 7. : 520% cis/<» «b> ae som S0.05 «6 0ns.ep pee . 
Minen clothing’../.. -. .és-+ nis «90 wellnmces a0 <2» nen ace 29 20 


Direct tax: (the city of Paris receives the taxes on apartments renting at less than 
400 francs, $80.) 

Medical assistance is furnished him gratuitously by the administration of public 
assistance. 

Occasion is taken to keep an account of expenditures in taverns, which are made 
chiefly every Sunday and Monday, and which are at least 40 cents per week on an 
average. 


e a 


Among the registered workmen this sum may represent the average of earnings re- 


alized and placed in savings bank say, per day, 26 centimes (5,4; cents;) per year, 96.70 


franés, ($19,34.) Total, francs, 1,962.10 ($292.42.) Many modifications may have to be — 
—EE—————————————— ee 


_ * The primary schools in Paris are free, and regarding religious culture, the Parisian workman is too 
indifferent to impose charges of this nature upon himself. 
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made in the proportion of these different expenditures; here are given only the approx- 


- imate averages, but approaching truth, we believe as nearly as it is possible to expect. 


The condition of the Parisian workman, though poor on the whole, is still superior 
to that of a working-man in the departments, or in the country, in regard to morality 
as well as to instruction. The industries of art aid much in this amelioration of his 
condition. Paris produces chiefly for exportation, and it is the superiority of taste 
manifested in the work which secures a regular market for his products. They are 
sold to foreign countries at a good price, though scarcely remunerative for workmen 
even of the best. There is still much to be accomplished, for 60,000 workmen earn 
less than 3 francs each per day ; and the wages of women are lamentably small. 


II.—PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, CLOTHING, ETC. 


It is difficult to compare the prices of the various articles of merchandise before 
and after the events which so crueily afflicted the French capital in 1870 and 1871. 
The greater portion of these prices have not been inserted in public papers or docu- 
ments of any kind; we have had to depend on the memory of the parties, that is to say 
the information in question has but a strictly relative value, though it has been col- 
lected with the most scrupulous care and attention. 

The following prices of various articles of merchandise were obtained either from 
merchants themselves or from the weekly mercuriales (assembly of French parliament 
held weekly, after vacation,) in regard to provisions exposed for sale in the market : 


In 1870, before In August 


the war. 1872. 
bread, per kilogramme, (2} pounds).........--..-.---.-.---.- $0 10 *$0 09 
Wheat-flour, the ordinary kind, per 157 kilogrammes, (346 
eh cin wis vib ownlew cern --cceve---neee- 11 29 13 10 
Wheat-flour, superior, per 157 kilogrammes, (346 pounds).--.. .- 11 66 13 40 
Wheat-flour, best, per 157 kilogrammes, (346 pounds) ....-..--- 1s 13 90 
Rye, in the grain, per 115 kilogrammes, (253 pounds)..-..---. 4 32 3 57 
Barley, in the grain, per 100 kilogrammes, (220 pounds).--.--.--- 3 70 3 00 
aon On tae nool, per kilocramme.........----..----.------- 284 32 
ows, on the hoof, per kilogramme.........-...-.---.---.-.-- 26 30 
Calves, on the hoof, per kilogramme ...-.............-....---- 30 34 
Mutton, on the hoof, per kilogramme..............---..-.---- 29% 36 
more,on tne hoot, per kilogramme.............-.-:-.-.--.-.-- 32 32 
meet, Mind quarter, per kilocramme......-.--.-..--..----.---- 294 t395 
eet, fore quarter, per kilogramme..-.-_..........--.-...---. 262 28 
EMIT SOUMOMETAINIINIG 2. ns oe wwineier ence cons mona =e 262 384 
SUICIDE MMIOMTOMIMNG . 2... 25 nn aoe cece ee wenn wee 15% 14 
Veal, first quality, per kilogramme................--...------ 36F 36 
Veal, second quality, per kilogramme.....................--. 304 304 
Veal, third quality, per kilogramme...........-........-..--- 23% 254 
Mutton, first quality, per kilogramme..-................-...-- 304 344 
Mutton, second quality, per kilogramme .................---- 274 31 
Mutton, third quality, per kilogramme..........-..--......-- 234 28 
EPI SIIOT ICLIOOTAINIMNG. <5... ooo e cane ce wee nec cencecn cong ance es Al 
Pork, entire or half, per kilogramme....................-.--- 302 ne 
peeemmuameroor, Der Kiloprammeé, ..... 2.2... 2200 s-05 cecncs acc cbacscuaace 3L 
I MMMMIREPIOIIO 16 3 25 cng <b ssn oo on saibae occ ve cnce ccine coaecadeus 214 
ECE I eT Set ges oe eS: 36 
IP AIOOTAMIMNG a. ak hee emn apdeaapace occ cacccmcececvan 26 
NT ee one aacecnidews te cee nal 
SNMINIIIGUIIZTAINING (050 on. ows os one mee wala svec ccceccccas 65 66} 
ECL IOUEAINIIG 2h. 3-5, on'n ohsep ce be tiene epee cc. coe cences 281 40 
Rice, (East Indies) per 100 kilogrammes, (220 pounds) ...--.--- 8 70 7 45 
Rice, (Piedmont) per 100 kilogramme, (220 pounds).......-.-. 9°75 10 50 
Rice, (of Java) per 100 kilogrammes, (220 pounds)................-...-- 16 00 
ES Sn c's > an cin wh Gelso aernpwake cuts tk« +--+ cies canniid 10 8 
SEER RSE, ay ee, Bae 4 6 
IE Gh oss. 5. a Pane eT ns os ee 19 22 


Groceries : 
Tea, price extremely variable, according to quality, per pound, from $0 78 to $0 80 


Seamoe, Ponstod, per kilopramme: 322255222225 56.2-. 2. coe. lees 80 83 
umar, White, per kiloprammic. 2552.5 S22226 6.2. 2. oe eee ee Seed 26 36 





* This low price is due to the promise of a rich crop in 1872, which promise has been realized. 
t The rise in Prive indicates that France, consequent upon the war requisitions and ravages by the 
e€atile pest, had lost over a million of cattle in one year. 
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Sugar, cane or moist, per kilogramme..--..-------------++++++- from $0.22 to $0.24 
Molasses, per kilogramme.....----- -----+ +--+ eee erect cere 14 14 
Soap, COMMON... --. -22- --- see cee e cones nee cone pe wbne toeneens 14 18 
BEATCH .. cca accesses abtes seaeel seceienss sosess ccee insane emnnee 322 32 
Sirup, first-class, white, crystal, 100 kilogrammes.-.--. --------- 15 20 
Sirup, thick, 40 degrees, 100 kilogrammes.. .----------+++--++-- 11 10 
Sirup, liquid, 33 degrees, 100 kilogrammes....-----------+--+--+-- 9 30 
Coal, semi-size, ton... .----- ee 2-2 wenn cone cere cen ene eee tee 8 75 
Coal, small-size, ton... --. ---- +--+ een ee eee ee cence rene cet enes 10 00 7 80 
Coal, quite fresh, ton...--. .--- ---- e022 eee eee e nee cere ter cne cnes 7 50 4 90 
Wood, hard, oak, &¢.....---.- 2-222 cee eee ee ee cer ene serene tees 39 00 
Wood, pine.....----- UE Eds oae'e hide coe 6 oka se sa > One 18 50 
Burning-fluid, per kilogramme..-.-.. -----+----+ s-+2 5-2 eeee ree 26 30 
Petroleum, litre.... 2-22. eee eee eee ene cere eee terre ree 13 16 


Since August, 1872, the price of bread in Paris has fallen. In March, 1873, it was for 
2 kilogramines 80 centimes, (15.6 cents, gold, United States.) The price of 85 centimes 
(16.57 cents, gold, United States) is still paid in many quarters. In bread-markets and 
depots bread can be purchased for 15 cents, which, without being of first quality, is 
equally nourishing. At this price the working-classes, if they had regular work, would 
not suffer; but it isthe absence or insufficiency of work that produces suffering, the 
progress of which becomes every day more perceptible. Add to this the inordinate rise 
in the price of meat, and you have an idea of the cruel privations which weigh upon a por- 
tion of the population. The consumption of meat has suffered a reduction during this 
winter, which proves more than any reasoning the constraint of the population. In 
consulting the tables of the imports into the market of La Violette we find that the av- 
erage number of sheep offered for sale, which varied from 15,000 to 17,000, has fallen to 
10,000 or 11,000. The number of calves has diminished by half. Oxen and cows show 
a reduction of one-third. Pigs alone show no noticeable difference, but they have 
reached prices no longer accessible to small purses. 

It would be difficult to draw scientific conclusions from these data. These figures 
have been collected after a certain joint course, during the two years 1871 and 1872. — 
They are not rigorously-calculated averages, but only simple indications to serve as & ~ 
basis for much larger and more probable estimates. But certain anomalies are observed — 
therein, rare indeed, but which may be due to accidental and isolated influences, hav- — 
ing acted upon the markets, which have been here selected at hazard without any pos- 
sibility of tracing back to the perturbating cause. Thisis notably observed as regards 
calves of a much higher price in 1870 than in 1872, as the increase during the first of @ 
these two years had reached to one of the most serious crises. It should be noted that 
outside of merchandise which hasa regular course at the market, (halle,) the prices of ali- 
mentary articles are not absolutely the same in all quarters of Paris. Following the 
general economic law the most populous quarters are always best provisioned, and ~ 
consequently the cheapest place for provisions; such are the quarter of the Temple, 
St. Denis street, the markets, &c. The peddlers prefer to go to these quarters, assured 
that there they will dispose of their merchandise. The shop-keepers always sell a lit- 
tle higher, when the competing peddler does not oblige them to lower their prices. Still, 
the prices of shop-keepers in populous quarters are less than those in the old communes, 
annexed to the capital in 1860, such as Batignolles, Montmartre, &c., and especially 
at those of the elegant and rich quarters, but with extremely scattered population, 
such as Passy, Cheteil, les Champs Elysees, &c., the difference is about one-tenth. It — 
is much the same as regards vegetables. On the whole, the price of living has in- — 
creased since the war, while wages have remained stationary, in consequence of the i 
too long idle time imposed on workmen by the circumstances, and by the loss of a — 
certain number of markets taken away from the Parisian industry by the enemy. The — 
opening of new centers of sale on the one part, the activity of French agriculture on — 
the other, the perfection of industry on the third; finally, the increase in wages, 
brought about by the increase of production, will not delay the disappearance of this 
temporary perturbation. % 

As regards the price of clothing, this has been modified but little. The stock has 
long ago been re-supplied, and even the activity of the factories tends more to produce — 
lower prices than higher. The following are the prices of some goods in common use: | 


U.S. gold. 
Linen, unbleached, for shirts, good quality, 1 franc 10 centimes per metre, per 

yard......--- weet cece epee eee e cece teen ee erent cece ee cces cane ceeens $0 22 
Linen, white, 1 franc 75 centimes -..----- .----+ -----+ eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 35 


Linen, unbleached, bedding, 1 franc 90 centimes .----..----------+++---+-- 38 
Linen, white, bedding, 4 francs 25 centimes..---. +---++++---+-+--++ 2222022 45 
Flannel, cotton, medium, 1 franc 20 centimes....-----.------.---- » sina be 24 

360 


Linen for mattresses, good quality, 1 franc 80 centimes 
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’ U.S. Gold. 
Bamenremmnre a iraniG 45 CONLIMES ... 2.5 ck ww ee cece cee nee ce $0 29 
Satinet, (nidienne,) medium quality, 1 franc 20 centimes .............-...- 24 
Large boots, 15 francs to 18 frances per pair ........--........------.-- ---- $303 60 
Robes, called fatigue robes, tissue of. wool, 61 centimetres wide, 1 france 45 
IIPOR CT TET VAT: 05s coc oo oc csc ee cece ee wee aee wens coeececcs 29 
Scotch cassimere, in all the new colors, 1 franc 65 centimes .......-....---- 33 
Scotch cassimere, of 62 centimetres, 1 franc 95 centimes-to 2 francs 25 centimes, 39to 44 
Poplins, taffetas, striped, 1 franc 40 centimes ............------ 2-200 ee eee 28 
Pm OF TOs, 1) trance 25 CONtIMES-.. 022... ce ce cee cee cce cess 25 
nnn! MCAEOIIION 2, os co oo a 5k. cece cs ccc ccs coemec covcceccacs 28 
Seeeeaameee DAO) Irate 70 CONtiIMGS. 2... 2.228. coe ee wen ne wee ce nnes 30 
Grenadines; striped, 3 francs 60 centimes -............ 2.2.2. ..-.00 ---- eee 72 


The workman has great facilities for clothing himself in Paris. The extraordinary 
improvements that have been made in the manufacture and organization of Paris 
manufacturers has greatly cheapened the work. If they could improve the quality 
while keeping the low price they would do all that should be expected. Since the 
factories of Vienna and Carcassonne produce cloths at the low prices of 2,3,and 4 francs 
per metre, the Paris clothiers furnish to the workinan a complete suit, (pantaloons, 


- waistcoat, and frock-coat,) for 39, 41, and 45 francs, ($7.80, $8.20, and $9.) 


ITI.—RENT OF DWELLINGS. 


‘The price of rent varies according to the quarters, the situation of dwellings, the 
elevation of rooms, their interior arrangements, whether they front on a street or a 
boulevard, toward a garden or an interior court-yard. The price for single rooms is 
very high. Thus, for example, in the center of Paris, Canmartin street, near the sta- 
tion of Saint Lazare and the Madelaine, one room, on the seventh story, quite small, 
pays 220 francs. At Batignolles one only rents for 80 to 100 francs. In work- 
men’s quarters, like the quarter Saint Anthony, the place du Fréne Menimonlart, 
Belleville, Grenelle, the competition of renters, also the risk of non-payment,very 
frequent in these places, cause the rents to advance. These little lodgings are often 
the only revenue of houses, of which they form apart. The proprietor is sometimes 
obliged to put the tenant out of the house by force, or be deprived of all profits from 
his property. He loses every year a certain numberof payments. To make up for 
these losses he raises by so much, the price demanded from his tenants. Often, through 
revenge on the part of renters thus expelled, he is menaced, and even maltreated. 
These are facts common to all large cities, and all working populations in France, 
England, ard Ireland, America, and Prussia. The same facts are found also to exist, 
more forcibly perhaps, in London, Liverpool, Dublin, New York, and Berlin. Be it as 
it may, all these risks increase the price, and raise so much more the taxes of small 
renters. One single room is rented in these quarters for $20, $24, and even $28; for 
example, in the neighborhood of the City-hall, or on St. Antoine street, two connected 
chambers cost $50, $56, and $60, and even $90 or $100 on the side of the Madelaine or the 
great boulevards. If there is added a vestibule, an ante-room, a cooler, giving some 
variety to the two apartments, it costs $120 and $140 on the boulevard Saint Michael 
near the Luxemburg, on the boulevard Sebastopol, Rivoli street, or in the neigh- 
borhood of the Madelaine ; a similar one pays $60 and $70 at Batignolles or Passy. 

Suites of three rooms are likewise extremely dear ; less in old houses, badly managed, 
than in new ones, generally better arranged; the former suiting the small purses of the 
middle classes, but these are the most numerous, and the demolitions in Paris have 
greatly reduced the number of small tenements. The raising of prices is attended 
with unlimited speculations, which have beyond measure pushed forward the works of 
Paris to so great an extent during the last years of the empire. The large apart- 
ments, too numerous and too finely furnished, created with a view to attract the stran- 
ger to Paris, and to encourage the development of luxury, excluding therefrom syste- 


_ Inatically the industrial classes, very well conducted and very skillfully decorated, 


rise now to $800, $1,000, $1,200 and $1,400, in the sixth story, for example in the Champs 
Elysees, on the Boulevard Malesherbes, in the street Lafayette. On the second story 
certain of these apartments in Rivoli street, on the boulevard Montmartre, rent for 
$2,000, $3,000, and $4,000. The metre of ground has sold as high as $500; this undoubted- 
ly is not as high as at Liverpool, where one metre of land reaches as high as $1,200, 
but still it is considerable for Paris, which does, relatively, much less business than 
the English port. . 

_One very curious economical fact is that of the prodigious increase in the value of 
landed property in Paris within a few years; the 7,202 hectares of surface of the capi- 


. tal, equivalent in value as well as in revenue to one-tenth of the total surface of the 


PY 
& 


country. The revenue of the ground of Paris is nearly twenty times the revenue of 
land elsewhere, namely, $53,868,000; the average tax is 6} per cent., which gives 
an aggregate value of the real estate of Paris of 4 milliards 144 millions of francs, 


~ $828,800,000. 


- 
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As regards the gross revenue from houses, according to information collected in 1868 
in 374 public sales, it varies, by one-seventh between 4 and 6 per cent., more than 
half of them between 6 and 8 per cent.; finally as to one-third between 9 and 10 per 
cent., aud even more; and, strange to say, the revenue of houses in the neighboring 
arrondissements is generally much higher than that of houses in old Paris, because the 
proprietor exonerates himself as much as Le can from the expenses for the preservation 
- of health and the security of his tenants. .s regards the net revenue, it amounts to 
about one-tenth of the value. To judge of it by the results of sales during the last 
months of 1871, it appears that the value of houses has not been sensibly affected by the 
war and the insurrection. Nevertheless, in regard to the renters, a perceptible decrease 
has taken place; this is easily understood. Before 1870 there were 19,000 vacant lodg- 
ings, while in August, 1871, the number of vacancies amounted to 54,500 on a total of 
650,631 apartments. The price of building-ground in the interior of Paris has likewise 
decreased. Speculation had caused it to rise beyond all measure. Thus it has been 
seen in 1869, when the metre of ground rose to $294 at the corner of Rambuleau 
and Pierre Lescot streets ; to $260 on the Theatre-Frangais place; to $360 between Voisine 
and the Fourth of September street; finally to $500 on the new Opera Place. 

From 1825 to 1870 the price of ground has risen on Saint Lazare street from $11.40 to 
$140; on Saint George’s street from $15.80 to $120; on La Ferenes-des-Yathumin from 
$42 to $230; on Albosy street from $8.40 to $78; on Pascal street from $4.80 to $15; 
Quarter Francis I, from $8 to $50 per square metre. | 

But the situation seems to have changed in a notable manner. Mr. De Lubey, at the 
meeting of the Politico-Economical Society in July, 1872, mentioned the case of a 
building constructed in Paris before the war having cost, for ground and erection, 
$70,000, which was placed under adjudication at the price of $50,000, then at $40,000 
and $30,000, without finding any bidders. 

Regarding occupied lodgings, they yield a revenue of $40,980,000 for 66,000 houses 
in Paris, an average of $621 instead of $470 in the year 1825. 

This revenue is thus distributed: $7,770,000 for 259,604 lodgings, at less than $50; 
$13,770,000 for 153,346 lodgings, at less than $100; $6,840,000 for 38,125 lodgings, at 
less than $200; $3,600,000 for 11,866 lodgings, at less than $300; $9,000,000 for 17,851 
lodgings, of over $300. 

It has been attempted of late to remedy the high prices of lodgings by building houses 
especially for mechanics and small retail shop-keepers. Up to the present time noth- 
ing has been so successful as the houses on Arras street, No. 3, by the society of masons - 
and stone-cutters, for co-operative society Vepargne immobiliere, (real-estate savings 
society.) The ground contained a surface of 715 metres, of which 624 are built upon, 
and 91 are in litigation. The buildings are of two kinds—those intended for dwellings 
and stores and those designed for public meetings. The first contains on the ground 
floor five shops with floor-room 180 metres each; in the second story, two rooms to be 
divisible according to the needs of the shop-keeper or other occupant; in the third, 
fourth, and fifth together, 40 lodgings. All lodgings are remarkable for their excellent 
distribution, for their good arrangement, and for the comforts they unite. 

The kitchen is no longer used, and has been replaced by a heating-stove put into the 
interior of the principal room. This apparatus will give as much heat as is needed in 
the room in which it is placed, and is so contrived that no culinary vapors are percep- 
tible in the room. They allow the tenants to cook while going on with their own 
work, which, as the workers earn but little, is a great advantage. 

In all these lodgings there are arrangements made for lighting and heating with 
gas. In all the stories there are city water, wash-tubs, and water-closet on the closed 
system. The bed-rooms are parquetted and ornamented with looking-glasses. These 
lodgments rent at $20 to $79.20, a really moderate price. Such advantages have been ~ 
readily appreciated by the public; for 40 lodgings there were 10 renters before the ~ 
work was completed. 

The second building combines a large hall with 1,200 seats, and will accommodate 
1,500 persons. It is well lighted and consequently meetings held in the day-time have 
no expense for light. The price of seats is much less than in other halls in Paris. 

Besides this large hall there are in this same building small meeting-rooms which 
can hold eighty persons at very moderate rents, also for the accommodation of the 
public whenever required. All these buildings are perfectly healthy, being of brick — 
and iron, and very solid. : 

The real-estate savings society deserves commendation for carrying out this pro- 
ject, which, in addition toits philanthropic purposes, has achieved a remarkable finan- 
cial success. 

In Paris a furnished room rents very high. Miserable chambers cost 400 and 420 
francs. It is by no means a rare thing to have to pay $10 or $12 per month for one 
furnished room. The price of large apartments furnished in proportion very much _ 

sreater. ; 
F The events of 1870-71 have brought about a decline in rents, but only in high rents. 
Regarding the low rents, they have only had the eftect to suspend the rise. The emi- 
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gration of strangers and even of provincials, frightened beyond measure by the excite- 
ment of the capital, has been considerable. The insurrection has depopulated a good 
part of the city, as much by the deaths.in the civil war as by deportation and emi- 
gration of a large part of the inhabitants. Besides, the population of Paris, which, 
according to its normal rate of increase, would, from 1866 to 1872,have been aug- 
mented by about 200,000, has increased only about 5,000 or 6,000. 

It is difficult to foresee how the crisis will end, which was caused by the non-occu- 
pancy of large tenement-houses. Several building societies have already failed. The 
grounds were bought at too high a price; the cost of the labor and material was very 


high. It is difficult, therefore, to lower the price. These apartments cannot be trans- 


formed into small lodgings. Tranquillity only can furnish a remedy, by encouraging 
the return of strangers and citizens from the departments to Paris. In the quarters 
of Passy and Anteuil, placed directly under the tire of the batteries during the second 
siege, the houses have been greatly damaged; quite a number of the tenants have 
abandoned them, and the proprietors sell them at prices exceptionally low. This, how- 
ever, will last but a little while. Persons of the middle classes, working-people, 
widows, journalists, men of letters, as well as some capitalists, have a desire to enjoy 
the verdure and the pure air in the neighborhood of the woods of Boulogne. The con- 
struction of new railroads and tramways will hasten the repeopling of these quarters. 


TV.—PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 


I have already referred to the prices of various articles of food. The daily expense 
for food varies according to usage, habits, taste, and, taking a basis of comparison, peo- 
ple practicing economy intelligently may supply themselves with sufficient for their daily 
wants at a cost of 40 cents, or even 35 cents, each. A woman, who, in her employment, 
expends less of muscular force, may sustain herself with an expenditure of 20 or 22 
cents. Many expend less, but in such case no doubt the health is injured and the 
strength declines. ‘This is how a large number of working-men live: 

Two meals per day, at 11 and 6 o’clock. At 11 o’clock, or noon, an ordinary, some- 
times meat, half ration, 6 cents; at 6 o’clock, soup, 4 cents, half a ration of meat, 6 
cents, a dish of vegetables or a piece of cheese, 4 cents, a chop, 6 cents; besides the 
bread which a laborer carries ordinarily with him from reasons of economy, and of 
which he consumes about two pounds, say 9 cents. This gives for the day a sum of 35 


cents. In a family the individual expense is notably reduced, thanks to the advan- 


tages of living in common, which diminishes proportionally the sum of general expense. 
Before the war, some boarding-houses were found that furnished passable fare for about 
35 cents per day, in the quarter “des Ecules;” they had two meals: soup and a plate of 
meat de resistance, moreover a dessert and wine,in the morning; soup, two plates of 
meat, vegetables, a dessert and wine, for supper. 

Now, since the war all prices have augmented at least one-fourth. There were 
also, before the siege, restaurants where one could dine at 16 cents, and breakfast for 
14 cents. This was neither luxurious nor of superior quality, but one could feel satis- 
fied. All these establishments have disappeared or have advanced their lowest prices 
to 36 cents. 

The bouillon establishment of Duval, which served portions of meat at 5 and 7 cents, 
has raised its price to 10, 12, and 15 cents. The price of fruits has likewise increased 
in these establishments, as well as that of wines; and most restaurants have followed 
this example. It may be said that the price of restaurant living has risen one-fifth at 
least, since the late events which have deluged our country in blood. 

For workwomen, the quantity of indispensable nourishment is less. They eat less 
bread and drink less wine than laborers do generally. They prepare at least one meal 
at their homes; they can also live at 22 cents, 20 cents, and even less. The woman 
herself plans, and, thanks to a spirit of economy truly admirable, almost miraculous, 
does most honor to the household affairs with very little. There is certainly in a major- 
ity of women more morality, resignation, courage, and less wants than in man. It 
would be desirable, however, that the limit of remuneration for women’s work be 
extended, and the only way to do this is to give it a higher value by more instruction, 
greater skill, fewer hours of work in the day, and better pay for the work. Thus the 
wages will be raised and women will be enabled to procure for themselves the neces- 
sary supplies of food for their sustenance and comfort. This is a question of life and 
death, and it is the key to the future of all that portion of the French people who con- 
stitute the bulk of the population of the large cities. 

GEORGE RENAUD. 


SILK INDUSTRIES OF LYONS. 


The following information in regard to the industries of Lyons was 
obtained for the author of this work and forwarded by the United States 
consul of that district. : ; 
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The translation from the French and the valuable explanatory notes 
were supplied by a practical silk manufacturer, Mr. T. Nelson Dale, jr., 
of Paterson, New Jersey. 


Answers to questions concerning the industries of Lyons (France) submitted to the ‘Conseil des 
Pruchommes’™* for the silk industry of Lyons, September, 1872. 


§ I. GREAT INDUSTRIES. 


I. What are the great industries of the department? 


The chief and by far the most important within the jurisdiction of the council is the 
silk manufacture with its numerous auxiliaries. 

This industry includes, aside from the raising of silk-worms, cocoon-winding, silk- 
throwing, branches which, with a few exceptions, are prosecuted within the Lyons 
district : 

1st. The dyeing of thrown and spun silk, worsted and cotton yarns, the dyeing and 
printing of piece-goods, designing and the engraving of rollers for the same. . 

2d. The weaving of plain and figured goods, taffetas, satins, velvets, foulards, ‘‘ lam- 
pas,”t materials for ecclesiastical and upholstery purposes. 

3d. The making up} and winding of trams and organzines; warping, beaming, 
mounting, and starting of looms;§ the making of headles with or without mails; || 
and the stamping of pattern cards.{] : 

Ath. The shearing of velvets, watering, embossing, finishing, and sizing of piece- 
goods, and the cleansing of pieces soiled in process of manufacture. 

And, finally, operations connected with weaving and embroidering in gold and the 
manufacture of trimmings, comprising the drawing of gold, silver, and brass into 
threads and strips; the covering of silk and cotton threads with strips of foil; orna- 
mental trimming, embroidering, the manufacture of bindings, hat bands, chenille, goods. 
with raveled edges and fringes, &c. 

Tulles; hosiery and gloves of silk, cotton, and worsted ; plain and figured laces of 
silk and cotton; ** stocking-knitting and crochet-work. 

The manufacture of felt, with plush, straw, and cloth hats. 


II. What is the condition of the operatives in these industries ? 


There are two classes of weavers—master weavers, who own the machinery; and 
journeymen weavers, working under the former for half the price paid for the — 
weaving. tt 

The works {} generally contain from one to four looms—rarely more. 

The gross earnings of the master vary from 4 to 6 frances, (80 cents to $1.20 ;) those of 
the journeymen, from 2 to 3 francs per day, (40 to 60 cents.) 

All extra expenses are defrayed by the master. 

Journeymen dyers work by the day or hour, according to the custom of the em- 
ployer, ten hours constituting a working day. 

Most of the men earn from 4 to 5 francs, (80 cents to $1;) a few as much as 5.50, 
($1.10,) per day. 

In addition to the journeymen, laborers are used for work which does not require 
special skill. They work 11 hours, and earn from 3 to 4 francs, (60 to 80 cents,) aver- 
aging 3.50, (70 cents.) ‘ 

Some of the manipulations before and after the dyeing, suchas the undoing and © 
making up of silk,§§ require female Jabor, which is paid at the rate of from 2.25 franes — 
(45 cents) to 2.50 (50 cents) per day of 11 hours. 

Overtime is paid 50 to 60 centimes (10 to 12cents) per hour for men, and 30 (16 © 
cents) for women and apprentices. ' 

From these rates a deduction should be made for loss-time. . 

‘ 


*“ Council of selectmen for the silk industry ;” a committee composed of both employers and opera- — 
tives, for the amicable settlement of controversies, established by law in 1806, as a court of arbitration. — 

+ Rich silks with satin ground and large taffeta figures in relief. The reverse of damask. 5 

t Rolling together a number of skeins into a hank, and then knotting it to prevent the silk from get- — 
ting snarled. This is done both before and after dyeing. 

ounting: Passing the warp throngh reed andharness. Starting: Regulating the number of shots, — 

of shuttle per inch of fabric, also the tension of warp, &c., to make the required quality of goods. 

|| Some headles are made merely with a loop for the warp-threads, others are provided with small steel 
or brass rings. 

7 The Rain is first made on paper, then the cards for the loom are stamped accordingly. 

** The silk belongs to the manufacturer. He sends it out from his office to the dyer, winder, weaver 
&e., and pays them per weight or length for their labor. : 
it These “ works” consist simply of a large room of sufficient size to accommodate the looms, and of 

a small adjoining bedroom and kitchen combined, for the weaver and his family. 
tt I take it there are no worsted tulles or laces, as the original seems to imply. 
§ Organzines and trams come from the spinner (throwster) done up in knotted rolls. The dyer has 
to undo these, straighten out the skeins, count them, and mark them with variously knotted strings, 80 
as to distinguish the lots. After the dyeing, the silk is made up into rolls again. 
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The moral influence of loss-time is at least as bad as its material result. 

Operatives without work live on credit at first, run in debt, become discouraged, are 
reduced to poverty, and poverty is a bad adviser. 

In Lyons, two-thirds of the hands employed in dyeing lose on an average 20 days a 
year, and the other third as much as 40 or 50 days. 

Higher wages are paid for the weaving of silk trimmings than gold trimmings; but, 
owing to the little loss-time made in weaving the latter, the workmen of both trades 
earn the same in amount, an average of 3.25 francs (65 cents) per day. 

The manufacture of trimmings by hand furnishes occupation to about 400 women 
and 100 men, at the rate of 1.75 frances (35 cents) per day; but this kind of work is 
gradually being replaced by loom-work. 

In both of these industries the master weaver, who furnishes the looms, makes a net 
profit of 1 franc (20 cents) a day per loom. 

The earnings of the master metallic-thread makers* at piece-work cannot be readily 
estimated ; workmen earn about 3.60 francs (72 cents) per day of 11 hours, and women 
2.50 francs, (50 cents.) 

In gold-thread drawing, men earn 3 francs, (60 cents,) and women 2.25, (45 cents.) 
Masters work under the same conditions as master metallic-thread makers; ten hours 
constitute a working day. 

Embroidering and fancy trimming are done almost exclusively by women; they earn 
on an average 1.75 francs (35 cents) per day. 

Tulle-makers on piece-work receive 14 centimes per 100 threads,t for plain goods 
and at that rate earn, on an average, from 3 to 4 francs (60 to 80 cents) per day. 

In the hat manufacture the operatives are generally on piece-work, and earn—men, 
3.25 frances (65 cents,) women, 1.37 francs (28 cents) on an average, loss-time deducted. 


Ill. Are there a great number of hands employed in these industries? Estimate the number 
of men, women, and children in each. 


The number of men and women employed in weaving amount to about 115,000; 
35,000 of whom live in Lyons and vicinity, and the remaining 80,000 inhabit the de- 
partment of the Rhone and the neighboring departments of the Ain, the Isére, and the 
Loire, where there are large manufactures of woven goods, as well as many private 
looms, worked for manufacturers in Lyons. 

This number (115,000) is composed of 56,350 men, equal to 49 per cent.; 50,635 women, 
equal to 44 per cent.; 8,015 children, equal to 7 per cent. 

There are two classes of dyers—color-dyers and black-dyers, numbering together 


' from 3,500 to 4,000, proportioned as follows : 


es 


Men, 75 per cent.; apprentices, from 13 to 18 years of age, 10 per cent.; women, 15 
er cent. 
. The manufacture of gold and silk trimmings furnishes occupation to about 1,000 men 
and 500 women ; metallic-thread making to only 100 men and 600 women; gold-thread 
drawing, to 150 men and 300 women; embroidery, to 200 women; fancy trimming, to 
500 women. 

There are about 4,000 persons engaged in the manufacture of tulles in Lyons and its 
suburbs, viz: 2,500 men, (overseers included), 1,000 women, and 500 children. 

The number is much larger in the places about Lyons where the tulle embroiderers 
(women) live. : 

There are two kinds of hat-makers: 

1st. Fullers and finishers, (or cleaners?) numbering about 1,500 men. 

2d. Those employed in trimming hats; in pulling out the coarse hairs from the fur, 
and in cutting the fur from the skin for making felt, numbering some 800 women. 

The winding of thrown and spun silk, worsted and cotton, is done entirely by women 
operatives, apprentices, and overseers. 

One winder should be reckoned for every five weavers, making 23,000 winders for the 
115,000 weavers in Lyons. 

The overseers (women) earn on an average from 3 to 4 francs per day. 

Each “ winding-shop” contains from one tu four winding-frames,t which are the 
property of the overseer alone. The hands are generally engaged by the year, at the 
rate of from 150 to 250 francs, board, washing, and lodging included. 

Warping is done on the same plan. There are about 3,000 warpers, earning on an 
average from 4 to 5 francs per day. The hands are engaged on the same terms as the 
winders, with this exception, that they receive a bonus ot 30 francs a year. 





*7. a., Winding or coiling a narrow, thin strip of metal, gold, silver, or brass, spirally around a thread 
or number of threads of cotton or silk, so as entirely to cover up the cotton or silk. The metallic 
thread thus made is used in the manufacture of military trimmings, &c., &c. 

+ 100 threads one metre long, (39 inches.) 

t These frames are circular and rotary, operated by foot. The operative, remaining seated, causes the 
portion of tho frame which carries the skeias to revolve past her, and regulates each skein in turn. 
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IV. What is the general character of the relations existing between employers and operatives 4 


In the weaving and in the tulle industries, instability is their principal feature. 
Employers and operatives are entirely independent of each other. They make and 
close engagements with each other with the greatest facility. 

The question of interest is the ruling one. The workman works for his employer, 
and the employer pays him for it. 

In this, as well as in the other industries within the jurisdiction of the council, the 
relations between employers and operatives are generally amicable. 

Measures calculated to reconcile the ditferent interests have been carried into effect 
by the efforts of the “ council” during the last few years, and have produced the hap- 
piest results. 

Among gold-weavers and trimming-makers, differences arising out of the question of 





salary have created a certain uneasiness in the relations of employer and operatives, 


especially since 1869. Before that time the situation was more satisfactory. 


V. Give an account of the institutions for the improvement of the condition of operatives. 


Operative weavers have established, with the consent of the government, a joint- 
stock company for the manufacture and sale of silk goods. 

They have also formed a ‘“ protective and industrial society” for the purpose of re- 
sisting a reduction of wages, and furnishing the members with information on all 
matters related to their work. 

There are a number of co-operative stores in different parts of the city for the sale of 
groceries at retail. Some of them have added to their business the sale of bread, char- 
coal,* and sausage-meats. It is desirable that these societies should grow, extend, and 
multiply themselves, so as to popularize, in their experimental stage, the various kinds 
of co-operative societies for purposes of production, credit, and consumption. 

There is a loan board in Lyons established by government for the purpose of afford- 
ing relief to master workmen in distress (for want of orders.) 

Those provided with good recommendations can borrow a sum not exceeding 40 
francs ($8) for each of their looms for plain goods, and 50 francs ($10) for each one for 
figured goods. 

The rate of interest is 5 per cent. If the loan is not returned when due, the com- 
pany is re-imbursed by a retention of wages to the extent of 4. 


As regards the dyeing industry, some employers have endeavored to better the con- - 
dition of the workmen by assisting them by means of voluntary contributions in be- 


coming interested in the ‘‘mutual-aid societies” and ‘pension banks,” or by giving — 
them, in the way of a premium, a share in the profits of the establishment, or else by ~ 


providing them with a physician in case of sickness. 


The workmen have formed a “mutual society,” which is at present in a flourishing © 


condition. Employers are admitted as honorary members. A few journeymen dyers 
belong to the ‘‘ mutual-loan societies” and “ co-operative stores” of the place. In 1863 
some journeymen dyers formed themselves into a “co-operative joint-stock company, 
with a variable amount of capital.” Twenty men are employed in the works. 

The dyers have also established a “ protective and industrial society” to oppose & 
reduction of wages and afford relief to the victims of accidents (members only) and to 
those who have been rejected by the mutual societies. Members pay 50 centimes (10 
cents) a month. Ay 

Hatters have five “mutual-aid societies” in the department, including the women 
hat-trimmers’ society. 

In the tulle and trimming industry there are no such organizations. 


VI. Has there been an increase in wages in the department? 


The question of wages is a vital one, especially in commerce and the more important 
manufactures. It is one of the most formidable problems of modern society. For sey- 
eral years wages have been gradually and regularly increasing with a corresponding 


increase in the prices of the various articles manufactured. Thus, the price of velvets — 


has increased 50 to.60 per cent.; “ patterns,”t figured and faney goods, 30 to 40 per 
cent.; taffetas and plain goods, 15 to 20 per cent.; dyeing (during the last 2 years 
alone,) 10 to 12 per cent. 

In the tulles manufacture, the rates of wages remain on an average nearly station- 
ary, following the fluctuations of supply and demand. Men earn 4 franes, (80 cents,) 
and women 2.50 (50 cents,) and women embroiderers working at home in the country 
earn from 604 centimes (12 cents) to 1.50 franes (30 cents.) 

In the hatters’ trade there has been a reduction of 30 per cent. in all hand work for 


ns 


which machine work has been substituted. The price of “‘ brushed hats, Flemish style,”} — 


has increased 20 per cent. 


In gold-weaving, &c., the rates have increased 20 per cent., and in the manufacture 
of trimmings, 17 per cent. 





* Charcoal is extensively used in France for cooking and heating purposes. 


t Goods in which there is any variety in the play of the threads, (as serges,) simple designs, but‘not — 


fiowers, figures, &c. t Hats with a long silk vies 


i 
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VII. Has there been an increase in the cost of the necessaries of life? 


Yes, toa remarkable extent. The price of articles of food has risen from 30 to 40 per 
cent. The price of meat, especially, has increased to such an extent during the last 
few years as to make the condition of the working classes worse and worse. 


VIII. Under what conditions are agricultural and industrial pursuits combined? 


The population of the Lyons district is engaged almost exclusively in manufactures ; 
that of the neighboring departments is engaged in both agriculture and manufactures, 
pursuing them alternately, according to the season. Those who are thus employed are 
weavers, hatters, embroiderers, &c. Their lot is, in general, preferable to that of the 
city operatives, who receive higher wages, but whose expenses are greater and heavier, 
who are subject to more “ loss-time,” and whose occupation is more uncertain. 


IX. What is the state of education among the operatives? Do the children attend school? 


After considering the material wants of the workman, if you inquire into his real 
condition, it will have to be acknowledged with regret that not only is his education 
very limited, but in some cases entirely neglected. Parents pressed by straitened cir- . 
cumstances only send their children to school up to their twelfth year. The knowledge 
which they acquire there is very elementary and soon forgotten in the midst of sur- 
roundings so unfavorable to its retention and so much more unfavorable to its cultiva- 
tion. 

There are indications of progress in the education of the laboring-classes, but there 
is much wanting. The native Lyonnese can generally read and write. Parents are 
usually willing to send their children to school, and the attendance is pretty regular ; 
but the number of schools is far from sufficient in many districts of the city, and in 
some there are none at all. In the trimming industry operatives have about the 
amount of education necessary for their occupation, and their children generally attend 
school. 


X. Has any society been established within the department for the purpose of enabling work- 
men to become owners of real estate? What is the status of these societies—chartered or 
independent? What share have employers had in them? What have been the results ? 
What is the number of the “‘ mutual aid societies ?” 


There is no institution with such an object in view; but mannfacturers cheerfully 
make advances toward the purchase of a loom to any one of their workmen whose 
work has won their approval. In this way workmen become master-weavers. The 
loan is refunded by retaining one-eighth of the wages. Ten per cent. of the present 
master-weavers began in this way. 

The “mutual aid societies” are very numerous. They embrace nearly all the indus- 
tries represented in the council. There are many societies of this kind, with a large 
number of participating and honorary members.* Especially worthy of mention is 
the great weavers’ society of Lyons, under the patronage of the chamber of commerce. 
Its members number 5,000, viz, 1,600 men and 3,400 women. The former pay 2 francs 
(40 cents) a month ; the latter 1.50, (30 cents.) In case of sickness, the society provides 
its members gratuitously with medicines, the attendance of its physician, and a sub- 
sidy of 2 francs (40 cents) and 1.50 francs (30 cents) per day for men and women respec- 
tively.t An additional charge of 6 centimes is made on every kilogramme of silk (a 
trifle over 4 cent a pound) weighed at the “public silk-conditioning office,” t for the 
benefit of this society. The amount received annually from this source, 100,000 franes, 
($20,000, ) is set aside for the purpose of duplicating the deposits of the members of the 
society at the “ pension bank.” § 

The trimming-makers have a “mutual aid society,” to which nearly all the employ- 
ers belong as honorary members. 


* In 1857 there were in France 3,860 of these societies, with a ‘‘ participating ” membership of 450,000. 
Tn 1860 the number of the societies had increased to 4,410. Some of them are under government super- 
vision. 

+Some, if not all, of these societies defray also the funeral expenses of memBers. 

j As silk absorbs moisture very readily, its weight varies according to the dampness of the atmosphere. 
To secure dealers and buyers against losses arising from variations in the weather and from fraudulent 
moistening, public offices for ascertaining the amount of moisture in silk have been opened in all cities 
where silk is largely used for manufacturing purposes. A sample of each bale is carefully weighed, 
then perfectly dried ina heated metallic box and weighed again. 11 per cent.is added to the weight 
dry, which is considered as representing the amount of moisture absorbed by silk from the atmosphere 
on an average day of the year. Silk can absorb as much as 33 per cent. 

All raw silks pass through these offices. Duly registered and signed certificates of tests are furnished, 
not only of the amount of dampness, but also of that of gum and foreign substances in raw and thrown 
silks, and of the average size, strength, elasticity, and of the twist and general nature of silk fibers, 
all of which may be of consequence to the manufacturer. 

§ An institution under the control of a government commission, baving for its object the assurance or 
annuities to the superannuated railroad companies, omnibus lines, and other corporations, sometimes 
makes deposits in this bank for pensioning off its employés when they become too old to work. .The 
number of policy-holders in 1858 was 10,331, of whom 3,692 were operatives. 
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XI. Do joint-stock societies tend to supplant private manufacturing-enterprises ? - 

By no means. Several unfortunate attempts have been made by workmen in that 
direction, but they seem to have abandoned the idea. There are no such efforts to re- 
port on the part of manufacturers. 


XII. Are there any instances within the district of large manufacturing-enterprisesa being con 
ducted by a company or society of workmen? 


There are none, except that of the weavers’ society and that formed by a few jour- 
neymen dyers, which are still in operation. 


§ II.—MINOR INDUSTRIES. 


I. What are the minor industries of the department of any commercial importance? 


In the silk manufacture the minor industries’ are pasteboard-box-making, making 
packing-cases, headle-making, twisting and drawing in,* beaming, warping, reeding, 
pattern-card-stamping, the manufacture of Jacquard machines, shuttles, reeds, and 
other weavers’ implements, and the construction of looms. 

There are also minor industries connected with dyeing, as the dyeing and cleansing 
of piece-goods soiled in process of manufacture, (and garments.) A very moderate in- 
vestment suffices for a small business which is sustained by local wants. The owner 
does the work himself, and in busy times employs one or more assistants. 

The laundry business should also be mentioned, which is moving from the city to the 
country. It is becoming quite extensive, and even sustains some large establishments. 


II. Are the minor industries inclined to maintain or extend themselves, or become absorbed by 
the great ones? 
Ili. If they are becoming absorbed, state the most apparent cause of it. 


They are rather inclined to maintain themselves, because of the cheapness and sim- 
plicity of the necessary machinery and implements. 
There is no danger of absorption, either at present or in the future. 


IV. Are there any minor manufactures in the department carried on by a company or society 
of workmen? 
None. 


Y. Has there been an increase in the rates of wages in these industries? Have the prices of the 
necessaries of life wereased? 


The same answers are given as to questions V and VI, under the head “Great indus- 
tries.” 
The increase in wages is, on an average, only from 20 to 30 per cent. 


LETTER FROM THE UNITED STATES CONSUL AT LYONS. 


The following letter from the consul of the United States at Lyons 
gives some additional facts in regard to the cost and condition of labor: 
in that seat of the silk industry : 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Lyons, France, November 7, 1873. 

Dear Sir: 3 ‘ iy n s " 

On the whole there is a very great difference in the nature of work and the mode of 
living of the workmen in this country and in the United States, and in my opinion it 
is almost impossible to judge of the relative agreeableness of the work and the well- 
being of the laborer by placing the kind of the tormer and the cost of the various arti- 
cles of food, clothing, and of house-rent in the two countries into a comparative posi- 
tion with the earnings in wages. 

The labor market of the Lyons region is governed and absorbed to the greatest ex- 
tent by the manufacture of silks. This complicated industry divides itself into a great 
number of separate manipulations, so much so that—a few cases excepted—the manu- 
facturers cannot keep the progress of their work under their direct control. Their busi- 
ness consists principally in distributing the materials as they advance to the different 
degrees of perfection, among the variouS sections of their workmen. These take the 
materials to their homes, and there perform the task assigned to them. In this way it 
happens that a lot of silk, after being spun and dyed to be made into a piece of dress- 
goods, passes eight or nine times through the manufacturer’s ottice before the piece ar- 
rives finally on his shelves, ready for sale. 





* Twisting and drawing in; i. e., attaching the threads of a new warp, one by one, to the thrums or 
ends of a warp which has just been woven out, and then drawing the new warp by means of the thrums 
through the harness and reed. In case the harness and reed are used for the first time, the threads have 
to be passed through both by means of hooks. 
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This mode of proceeding and the nature of the work admit the employment of all 
male and female members of a family above the age of twelve years. By thus accumu- 
lating the wages, a family earns sufficient to meet all its wants, and, besides, a sur- 
plus for times of sickness or want of employment, although the daily wages appear to 


. be very moderate. 


The earnings of an adult in the various kinds of labor connected with the silk indus- 
try are from 2 to 5 francs (40 cents to $1) aday. A single person may have good board 
for $1.75 to $2 a week; lodging for 50 to 75 cents a week. 

A family of two adults and one child of about fourteen years earns not less than $10 
a week ; they may live comparatively well in expending from $3 to $4 in the same time, 
while they can rent an appartement, containing rooms for their utensils, (looms, &c.,) 
one wy two bedrooms, and kitchen for from $60 to $80 a year, or about $1.25 or $1.50 a 
week, 

The classes of people in question live principally on soup, cooked with vegetables, 
meat, bread, and light red wine; the latter article is used by everybody and by both 
sexes, and forms an essential portion of the daily food. 

: Coffee is comparatively neglected, and replaced hy a thick and very substantial 
roth. 

Tea is used only incase ofsickness. Of bread, only white (wheaten) bread, and of 
meat, fresh beef and mutton, have the preference; occasionally smoked ham and sau- 
sages come in by way of variation. 

All French men, as well as women, are perfect cooks, and understand how to prepare 
with the above main ingredients most excellent and healthy dishes. The light red wine 
taken with their meals costs from 24 to 40 cents a gallon. 

The silk industry employs some 80,000, perhaps 100,000, looms, demanding with the 
auxiliary manipulations about 200,000 hands. All other labor is necessarily influenced 
by such an army as regards wages and conditions. 

After these few remarks, respectfully made, and intended for the easier appreciation 
of the situation of the French laborer in and about Lyons, I have the honor to return 
the inclosed blanks, filled up as far as the case admits. 

I am, sir, &c., 
P. J. OSTERHAUS. 

Hon. EDWARD YOUNG, 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN PARIS. 


The following extract shows the number of women employed in vari- 
ous branches of industry in Paris: 


In Paris alone above 178,000 females earn their livelihood in some department of 
trade, 161,795 being bona-fide workwomen ; and of these, half are engaged in trades 
having to do with dress, the grand total of 130,625 being divided among twenty-two 
occupations in the accompanying proportions. Seamstresses number 51,169; bleach- 
ers, 20,896; shirt and linen makers, 20,579; artificial flower and feather makers, 7,432 ; 
milliners, 6,453; boot and shoe makers, 6,284; tailoresses, 4,619; hat and cap makers, 
3,138; glove, breeches, and dress-makers, 2,479; embroiderers, (of women’s attire,) 
2,353 ; button-makers, 801 ; cane and umbrella makers, 529; comb, brush, and dressing- 
case makers, 525; dyers, 484; embroiderers in silver and gold, 463; perfumers, 392; 
straw-hat makers, 261; furriers, 250; stocking-makers, 138; barbers, hair-dressers, and 
wig-makers, 126; gaiter-makers, 110; calenderers, 87; wooden-shoe makers, 16. Under 
the somewhat pretentious division of ‘ Science, letters, and art,” we find enumerated 
2,554 book-binders; 779 employed in printing, engraving, and lithography; 380 
in paper-making; 93 in the manufacture of musical instruments; 91 in mak- 
ing various necessities for the writing-table; 25 in type-founding; 73 en- 
gaged at theaters and concerts; 78 on newspapers and reviews, and 67 editors 
of books and music, (actresses, singers, and newspaper editresses are classified 
with the followers of liberal professions.) Among 7,788 ministers to luxury 
and amusement are 256 makers of toys and playing-cards ; 261 producers of works of 
art; 5,666 workers in gilding, jewelry, and allied callings; and 1,443 women employed 
in tobacco-manufactories. Of 1,589 workwomen connected with the commissariat, 258 
are engaged at restaurants, taverns, and such places of entertainment; and precisely 
the same number are set down as bakers. The preparation of ice, chocolate, and cream 
occupies 210, and 78 are employed by pastry-cooks. One only figures among the mil- | 
lers, two among sugar-refiners, and five among the brewers. Then there are 133 find- 
ing work as preserve-makers; 11 as potted-meat makers; and 17 in the concoction of 

reserved vegetables. The dairywomen number 13, the “roasters ” 6, water-carriers 

, and the butchers—yes, the butchers—140; while 18 strong-minded dames earn their 
bread in the slaughter-houses. After that we are not surprised to learn Paris boasts 9 
female boat-builders, and 245 “ wheelwrights, carriage-makers, farriers, and saddlers.” 
Military equipmen‘s attord employment to 291 females; 40 help to produce fire-arms 
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and ammunition, and 3 to make swords and bayonets. Eight thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three work women are employed in the manufacture of textile fabrics, and 2,859 
in the production of articles of furniture ; 782 of these being catalogued as cabinet- 
makers, 1,123 as upholsterers, 758 as bedding-makers, and 39 as looking-glass makers. 
Connected with building, we are astonished to see 3 architects, 8 sawyers, 46 carpen- 
ters and joiners, 8 masons and slaters, 99 marble and stone cutters, 7 chimney-makers 
and sweeps, and 1 plumber; then come 75 paper-hangers, 89 painters, glaziers, plas- 
terers, and decorators, and 10 ornamental-decorators. Ceraemie manutactories afford 
employment to 146 women, chemical works to 376, candle-tactories to 53; 12 are en- 
gaged in the making of gas, 445 in various methods of manipulating leather, 299 in 
metal and hardware work, 225 in turning, box-making, and other trades coming under 
the heading of wood, and 37 are employed in the manufacture of cast iron, steel, cop- 
per, and other metals. With the exception of the milliners, who are boarded by their 
employers, and receive an annual salary, embroiderers appear to be the best ‘paid, since 
they can depend upon earning from 14 to 17 shillings a week all the year round ; 
while2shillingsa day represents the income of the ordinary good workwomen in most 
other trades. 


THE WORKING WOMEN OF FRANCE, 


A series of articles under the above caption, translated from the French 
of M. Jules Simon, which recently appeared in the New York Evening 
Post, are of such interest that copious extracts are here presented : 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. . 


The best Parisian artificial flowers may well dispute the palm in point of freshness 
of appearance with those which bloom in gardens. The lovely women of both worlds 
buy at Paris the flowers with which they dress their hair. Italy formerly stood first 
in the manufacture of flowers, silks, and laces; subsequently Lyons was celebrated for 
its flowers. At present Paris stands pre-eminent. Nearly five thousand women are 
engaged in this branch of trade. The most skillful are artists who study natural flow- 
ers with real enthusiasm, and imitate them with greater fidelity than the best painters. 
Their receipts sometimes amount to three franes for a day’s work of eleven hours. A 
fleuriste can live very comfortably, if she is not seized with a desire to deck her own 
person with the wreaths she makes and exhibit them at the Mabille. 


CUTTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


Every one understands why Paris should be the center of flower-making, but by 
what strange and inexplicable anomaly has the cutting of precious stones been estab- 
lished on the summit of one of the Jura Mountains? Diamonds are cut at Amsterdam ; 
but rubies, sapphires, aquamarines, anlethysts, and opals are all cut and polished in the 
heart of the mountains. These rude children of the Jura remain faithful to the oceu- 
pations and customs of their fathers, and all the riches which pass through their hands 
do not make their cottages appear colder or their bread harder. They have lately 
made some advances in analogous branches of trade. The women make false stones 
with a skill which is unequaled. They pierce rubies as pivots for watches, and even , 
begin to make mosaics with stones sent from Florence. Their work-tables are placed 
near the windows of their cottages, and there father, mother, and children work all 
day, when household cares, preparation for meals, cutting wood in the mountains, or 
the sowing of some poor piece of ground does not call them away. The women who 
cut rubies often earn tolerably good wages, yet, notwithstanding this, wages of one 
franc fifty centimes (30 cents) are the exception. The average is seventy-five centimes, 
(15 cents.) s 

STRAW-HAT BRAIDERS. 


a > 


Quite an important branch of trade, and one which has to do with the feminine toi- 
let, is the manufacture of straw hats. Nancy is one of the.great centers of this indus- _ 
try, and, if the merchants are to be believed, they export hats even to America. Most 
of the men’s so-called straw hats are really made of the bark of the catanier, or Bour- 
bon palm. The Nancy manufacturer buys the bark, has it dressed and torn into long 
strips with a sort of metal comb, and then sends it to be braided and made up. The 
maker is paid fifty centimes (10 cents) for a hat. It is necessary to work all day, and 
to be far more skillful than the generality of workwomen, in order to finish two. Pan- 
ama hats, and those made of finely-sewn plaits, are made in France, the first from the 
leaves of the ypyppa, which come from Panama, and the second with plaits bought at 

. Florence, and charged with an exorbitant duty. Itis this duty, and, in afew instances, . 
the fine quality of the raw material, which explains the enormous cost of some hats. A 
Panama hat which cost two thousand francs was on exhibition some years ago at a 
Paris store. The Nancy manufacturer had sold it for sixty francs, and he had probably 
paid three francs to the woman who braided it, 
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TOY-MAKERS. 


Toy-making gives employment to a large number of poor women. ‘There are some 
women whose work consists in pasting colored paper on myriads of tiny toys. A very 
few of the best workers earn excellent wages; the others vegetate during the good 
season, and are subjected to long periods of forced idleness.’ In November and Decem- 
ber there are not enough women to dress the dolls and ornament the bonbons. Those 
who work have to sit up all night and strain every nerve. To this activity succeed, 
without the slightest transition, long months of forced idleness. 


GLASS-CUTTING. 


Glass-cutting comprises four different operations: smoothing down, which is done 
on an iron wheel, with pure, fine, damp sand; the first polish done on a fine wheel, 
the second polish done on a wooden wheel, with powdered pumice-stone, dampened, 
and the final polish done on a cork wheel, with dry powdered tin. If glass is to be 
engraved, recourse is had either to a diamond point, or to a process which is quite 
complicated, and consists in covering all the surface with a slight varnish of wax and _ 
turpentine, drawing the design on the wax and pouring fluor-hydric acid on the parts 
laid bare by the burin. The business of cutting is generally intrusted to women in 
the factories. They do it marvellously well, as it requires only patience and skill. 
Unfortunately, it is a very unhealthy trade, as the necessity of bending over the wheel 
and having their hands in water ¢ll day, exposes them to dangerous pulmonary affec- 
tions. 

Women are employed, in considerable number, at the cigar trade, at which they 
make very fair wages. 

OTHER TRADES. 


Women are to be found also in stone-cutters’ shops. There are some among gilders, 
bronze-mounters, bronze-varnishers, pewterers, engravers, manufacturers of polished- 
metal plates, jewelers, gold-beaters, &c. Most of the women employed in these trades. 
are burnishers, polishers, and borers. Itis not at all fatiguing work, and pays well. 
A skilled workwoman can earn four francs a day and more. Her wages depend on the 
rapidity with which she works. Many of the women donot earn more than one franc ; 
they then become discouraged and seek some other trade. The borers put the finish- 
ing touches on carvings of copper, bronze, and even more precious metals. Fewer 
ornaments of bronze and copper are now made than in the early part of this century, 
and for three months of every year the borers work only two days in the: week. 
Women are very successful in boring. The work, which requires assiduity, precision, 
and a light, skillful hand, seems to be made expressly for them. The few women who 
have devoted themselves to wood engraving easily earn five francs a day. In 1860, a 
course of instruction in this art was opened at the School of Design, and the experi- 
ment wrought excellent results. 

The want of a good education or apprenticeship reduces a great number of women 
and young girls to trades which scarcely suffice to support them, such as basket-mak- 
ing, esparto work, straw-mat, broom, and feather-dnster making, and stuffing chairs. 
The poor women who make wreaths of immortelles and shavings of ox-horns earn 
barely enough to buy bread with. In general, talent only is well paid. Persons who 
are endowed neither with talent nor physical strength, can find profitable employment 


_ nowhere but in factories. 


Women find employmentalso in stationers’and booksellers’ shops as folders, gatherers, 
and stitchers. Their wages vary as they do everywhere from one franc, (20 cents) to 
two francs fifty centimes (45 cents) a day, but rarely fall below two francs,(40 cents.) 
They are beginning in printing establishments to employ women to set type. They 
compose very well, nothing but exactness and perseverance being generally necessary. 
It is always hard labor, as it obliges them to stand up all the time, and is very fatiguing 
to the eyes. It often requires, also, a good elementary education, which is not within 
the reach of all young girls. 

The last-named trades are carried on in enormous workshops. This is the case, too, 
with glass-cutting. Every one is aware of the difference between cut.and pressed glass. 
In order to give the glass tHose clean edges which so enhance its value it is necessary 
to subject it to the action of several grindstones; for glass is a dry, brittle substance, 
which cannot be cut like wood, stone, or metals. 


FACTORY-LIFE. 


The women employed in the factories where woolen fabrics are made, have also a hard 
lot. There are always cleaners, packers, and rattachewres, as wool necessitates divers 
operations of division, greasing, aud again removing the grease. Nevertheless it pro- 
duces less dust than cotton, aud has not the same disadvantage of poisoning the air 
and adhering to the hair and clothes of the operatives. The odor of the oil which is 
applied to the wool for the purpose lubricating it, and facilitating the operations of 
carding and combing, is only disagreeable to visitors; the women employed do not 
notice it. In general wool-spinning is less troublesome and dangerous than cotton- 
Spi ning. Several wool-spinning factories are remarkable for their neatness and ele- 


. 
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gance. Preparations of hemp, flax, and above all of tow, emit, on the contrary, quan-- 
tities of very unwholesome dust. It is impossible to card and spin them, except in 
very hot rooms, and with the aid of abundance of water. Few sights are more un- 
pleasant than a badly kept flax-spinning establishment. The water floods the brick 
floors, and the smell of the flax in the heated atmosphere produces sometimes an intol- 
erable stench. The greater part of the workwomen are obliged to lay aside most of 
their clothes, are crowded together in this pestilent atmosphere, and stand all day long 
perspiring, and with naked feet, the water often reaching their ankles. When, after: 
twelve hours’ hard work, they leave the factory for their homes, the wraps with which 
they cover themselves barely attord an adequate protection against the cold and damp. 
THE WAGES. 

The health of a woman has a great deal to do with the question of her receipts; the 
will, perhaps, still more, siace energy and resolution can triumph over a weak body and 
exhausted powers. The most favorable estimates do not fix the mean of the female 
weaver’s daily receipts at more than one franc fifty centimes. 

Let us, in order to make the best of it, state the average of her salary to be 1.75 francs, 
(35 cents,) which would be 525 francs a year for 300 days of hard work. With 1.75 
francs a day it is possiblé indeed to live, but to live very poorly. If 72 frances (20 
centimes a day) are not deducted from the year’s income for a lodging, the lodging must 
be a mere shed. If more than 150 francs are not deducted for washing, shoes, and 
clothes, the Lyons workwomen will scarcely be able to get more than what is abso- 
lutely necessary. There remain then something like 80 centimes a day for food and 
other expenses. Most of these women take their meals at the master weaver’s. This 
arrangement, though not always practicable, is much the best. Although women are 
naturally sober, and generally less in need of strong food than men, we should remem- 
ber that these women work at a fatiguing trade, which requires a certain degree of 
strength, if only to accomplish a good day’s work. To be miserably lodged, clothed, 
and fed, and with all this to be obliged to work, at the very least, twelve hours a day, 
is the fate of a female weaver, as favorably situated as possible. 


WEAVERS AND LACE-MAKERS. 


We should form a very mistaken idea of the trade of spinning and weaving did we 
suppose that it had completely done away with manual labor. Tie old-fashioned loom 
is still encountered everywhere, in cellars and cottages. After visiting one of those 
vast factories where five hundred looms are working together with a deafening clatter, 
it produces a singular effect to cross the street, descend a few steps, and suddenly find 
oneself in the workshop of a weaver of the old school. The cellar is lighted, as all cel- 
lars are, by a trap-door. The atmosphere is damp enough to prevent the thread from 
breaking, but not so damp as to injure it. Sometimes, often indeed, the loom com- 
pletely tills the cellar, and the weaver is obliged to creep under the frame, and squeeze 
himself between the levers, in order to tie the broken threads. The large, heavy, 
rough-hewn posts, the warp moving with a creaking noise, the cords grating in the 
pulleys—the primitive simplicity of all these accessories contrasts strangely with the 
elegant little machine which is driven by steam with such rapidity. The old-fashioned 
weavers usually work alone. Sometimes they have two looms in one room, rarely 
more. When they spend their days thus, seated on their stools, their feet on the le- 
vers, and their hands on the batiants, they might easily imagine that there have been 
no revolutions either in society or in trade, and that the steam-engine is still an invention 
of the future. 

Cotton is woven by machinery in Alsace, Normandy, and the north of France. Hand- 
looms are there the exception, and their number is daily diminishing. Some old houses 
have retained them because they involve no expense, and patterns can be varied on 
them with more facility than on power-looms. Here and there, to be sure, may be seen 
a hand-loom; but it is a family heritage, and the children continue their father’s trade 
with their father’s implements. The knitting-loom, such a source of revenue to coun- 
try-women, does not suffice for the support of a Parisian workwoman. 

This is the case also with regard to another branch of industry, lace-making, the 
products of which are priceless, and the labor miserably paid. At Paris, where living 
is expensive, lace has rarely or never been made, for the gold and silver lace manufac- 
tured in Paris ranks properly among passementerié. For the same reason, very little of 
the so-called Valenciennes lace is made at Valenciennes. It it difficult work, requires 
a long apprenticeship, absorbs all of the maker’s time, and is so miserably paid for that 
the working population of the north find more lucrative employment. As it takes several 
months, and sometimes even a year, to make acoupon three yards in length, and as it 
is impossible for the lace-maker to wait so long a time for her wages, it is the cus- 
tom to pay by bandes, there being three bandes in a yard, and twelve in a coupon. 
The result of this is that the employer incurs both risk and expense, as he is obliged 
to furnish the thread and pay almost the whole amount due the maker a long time 
before he receives the work. At the present time there are but three lace-makers at 
Valenciennes, earning from one franc thirty centimes to one france fifty centimes for — 
twelve hours’ work. What is known as Valenciennes lace is made extensively at 
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Yprés, Courtray, Ghent, Bruges, and in almost all parts of Flanders. The price of a 
lace-maker’s cushion varies from eight to ten francs, the patterns from seventy-five 
centimes to one franc. Beside this the woman is obliged to provide her pins and spin- 
dies, and rarely are less than four hundred spindles and fifteen hundred pins used in 
making a coupon of Valenciennes lace. 

Point d’Alengon is made in a very different manner from Valenciennes. In the latter 
instance the same person makes the net and the flowers; but the women who make 
Point d’Alen¢gon are divided into several classes—the traceuses, the réseleuses, who make 
the lace or net, the bourreuses, who do the heavy embroidery, the modeuses, who do the 
open work, and the brodeuses, who make the border destined to surround and support 
the pattern. An apprenticeship of three months is sufficient, and if they do not injure 
their hands by doing heavy work, they can attend to all their household duties. They 
can begin a piece of lace, leave it and take it up again, as they could knitting or em- 
broidery. They earn on an average one franc a day. 


NEEDLE-WOMEN. 


It appears that twenty years ago, out of 112,000 work women mentioned by the commis- 
sioners of examination, at least 60,000 supported themselves by various kinds of nee- 


. dle-work. This estimate includes only those regularly hired. There are a large num- 


ber of others who work alone. 

The highest wages paid before the war were five francs daily for milliners and em- 
broiderers, four francs fifty centimes for the seamstresses employed by tailors, four 
francs for regular seamstresses, ¢orset-makers, and the women who work for the linge- 
ries. The repriseures and the seamstresses who work for shoemakers and upholsterers 
earn three francs fifty centimes. On the other hand, wages sometimes fell as low as 
seventy-five centimes for workers on tapestry, kid gloves, and old clothes; fifty cent- 
imes for dress-makers, vest-makers, corset-makers, cap-makers, and embroiderers; 
forty centimes for the women employed by shoemakers and those who stitched cloth 
gloves, and fifteen centimes for those employed in the lingeries. 

The general average of salaries earned by Parisian workwomen in 1847 was about one 
france sixty-three centimes. Nine hundred and fifty women earned less than sixty 
centimes; one hundred thousand and fifty from sixty centimes to three francs; and six 
hundred and twenty-six more than three francs. ,Seamstresses who worked at homé 
earned on an average one franc forty-two centimes, and those in the shops about two 
centimes. These rates have doubled since that time. 

A good Parisian work-woman is, in a certain sense, an artist. It is natura] that she 
should be much sought after and well paid. As wages have gradually risen, only 
women endowed with an exceptional degree of talent have profited by the change, 
while the increasing competition, the new commercial organization, and the dissemina- 
tion of the sewing-machine have combined to lower the value of mere manual labor. 
Tailors who make to order pay a woman from four to six francs for making a vest. 
She is obliged to furnish her own sewing-silk, &c., the expense amounting to about 
fifty centimes, and, if a good worker, she can make a vest a day. The merchapts, how- 
ever, who furnish ready-made clothing to the Parisian shops pay a woman Only one 
franc fifty centimes to two francs fifty centimes for the same labor# There, then, may 
be two women, both following the same trade, one of whom will earn five francs fifty 
centimes a day, and the other only one franc twenty-five centimes. The exporting 
merchants pay their women from seventy-five centimes to one franc twenty-five 
centimes; the thread and other materials which must be supplied will cost, say, twenty 
centimes. If they can make three plain vests in two days, they will have a profit of 
about eighty-five centimes a day. 

Ladies’ cloaks and mantillas are always given by large houses to women who super- 
intend the work done by their hired hands, and who themselves do everything requir- 
ing taste and discrimination. The workwomen do nothing but sew. They earn two 


. franes or two frances fifty centimes for twelve hours’ work, out of which one hour is 


allotted for rest and meals. 

Wholesale ready-made clothing establishments manage things very differently. The 
house will order, for example, three dozen paletots at one shop. These paletots cost 
two francs apiece, of which the mistress of the shop deducts fifty centimes. The 
woman who sews spends fifteen centimes on her thread, and her profits amount to only 
one frane thirty-five centimes. By working from7 in the morning till 8 in the evening, 
and scarcely taking time for her meals, a skillful workwoman can make three paletots 
in two days. To accomplish this she must sew steadily for thirteen hours without one 
instant’s pause or rest. To this gloomy picture we must add cold feet in winter, and 
six hours’ work by dim candle-light. It is undersuch circumstances that a seamstress 


. who is more than ordinarily clever can earn two francs. 


Linen drapery, or lingerie, comprises a great variety of articles, from sheets and the 


' aprons worn by valets de chambre to ladies’ morning-caps finished in the most dainty 


style. A clever workwoman, who is able to cut and finish a fine cap, can earn from 


five to six francs a day. Generally, these are women who have small shops, and make 


this their peculiar branch of trade. 
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Among the regular workwomen, a few of the best earn three francs, and almost all a 
earn two francs, or two franes fifty centimes, for thirteen hours’ work. The easiest 


work falls below this estimate; for example, eighty centimes are paid for one dozen 
jichu bodies, and a very good seamstress can make two dozen in thirteen hours. 
Sheets, towels, and napkins rarely bring the needlewoman more than one franc a day, 
or seventy-five centimes when she works for large establishments. They are the re- 
source of most women when work is slack. 

Upholsterers employ a great many seamstresses. The commissioners counted two 
thousand, and, with the increase of population and the rapid increase of luxurious 
habits, undoubtedly a much larger number are now engaged in this trade. They in- 
variably receive one franc seventy-five centimes a day, unless they are doubleuses, in 
which case they receive two francs, as they are obliged to stand upallthe time. Their 
day’s work lasts in winter from 8 in the morning till half past 6 in the evening, with 
an hour’s intermission; and in summer from 7 in the morning till half-past 6 in the 
evening. Extra work is paid at the rate of twenty-five centimes until midnight, and 
fifty centimes from midnight until 6 in the morning. 


GLOVE-MAKERS. 


Not less than 12,000 women are employed in the glove-trade in the department of 


the Loire alone. In the Grenoble factory there are 1,200 who cut the gloves, making 


on an average four hundred and fifty dozena year. A single house at Chaumont 


(Haute Marne) employs 2,051 stitchers. 

There are three separate kinds of work in glove-making—cutting, stitching, and fin- 
iShing. Men usually do the cutting; but lately they have employed at the Grenoble 
manufactories four or five hundred women, who place the leather upon the iron hand, 
cut it with the aid of a balancier, and prepare it for sewing. It is not very hard work, 
and the women receive twenty centimes a day. They can earn from forty-five to 
seventy francs a month. This depends, of course, upon their skill, and the time they 
have to give to the work. The stitchers are paid for one dozen single-buttoned ladies’ 
gloves four francs fifty centimes, and for two-buttoned gloves four frances seventy-five 
centimes. The mistress deducts fifty centimes, and the workwoman is obliged to fur- 
nish the silk, at a cost of about forty centimes; three frances thirty centimes remain 


for one dozen pairs, or thirty centimes a pair. A good worker can make at most four © 


pairs a day, but the majority of women do not make more than two and a half. 

Glove-stitching requires the most exquisite neatness. The stained gloves are not 
only left on the workwoman’s hands, but she is obliged to pay for the material. Four 
pairs a day would amount to one franc twenty centimes. In the Haute Vienne, where 
gloves are made of lambskin, in Aveyron, in the Haute Marne, and even in l’Isere, 
the price of a dozen often falls as low as three francs. The workwoman’s receipts are 
then reduced almost to nothing. 


The following extract from the Paris corréspondence of the Chicago 
Tribune, supposed to be from the pen of the editor, Mr. Medill, affords 
additional information of an interesting character in regard to the em- 
ployment of women in France: ° 
_ Women seem almost to monopolize every avocation in the cities for which they 
possess the requisite physical strength. They constitute the great bulk of the visible 
shop-keeping class. Male clerks are scarce iu France; the women having taken their 
places. The hotels and boarding-houses are managed by females. All the lighter me- 
chanical trades are largely filled with women, who manufacture most of the cloth- 
ing, head-gear, slippers, dolls, toys, and a thousand articles of commerce, with which 
the French supply the markets of the world. In the country, all French women work 
out of doors, on the farms, side by side with their male relatives. It would be a safe 
eae to state that half the productive industry of France is the result of female 

abor. 

But that in which the French more particularly excel is economy. They live upon 
just about one-half what the Americans do. The wife in every French family knows 
to a nicety what quantity of each kind of food is the least that will suffice to make a 
comfortable meal, and not a particle more than that is ever cooked or served. Servants 
are never permitted to waste or steal food. The lady of the house looks after her mar- 
keting, her kitchen, and her pantry, with sharp eyes and unflagging care. 

In the matter of clothing, also, the same economy prevails, and yet they all seem to 
be neatly, cleanly, and comfortably dressed. There is no vast element of indigent, rag- 
ged, miserable paupers, living on public charity. Every one appears to be self-sup- 
porting. . 
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CONDITION OF LABORERS’ DWELLINGS. 


M. Jules Simon, from whose interesting account of labor in France 
copious extracts have been presented on the preceding pages, has also 
investigated the condition of the working-classes. In regard to their 
wretched abodes, the collection of rents, and the hours of labor, he 
8ayS: 


It is not an uncommon thing to find workmen who have inhabited the same room 
for a number of years, not because they are comfortable, but simply because they are 
there, and have no idea of looking elsewhere fora home. The most striking examples 
of this indifference is in the case of two old people who lived some years ago in a 
small house in the Rue du Miline, in the parish of St. Germain. When interviewed 
the husband was eighty-three and the wife eighty-two years old. They had been 
married sixty-three years, and had lived in this lodging fifty-seven years, almost suffo- 
cated with smoke when they made a fire, chilled by the wind which whistled through 
the badly-joined panels of the door, and overflowed by the water of the drain. This 
Quartier de la Veilliere is a gloomy abode. It seems to be asleep, and is a sickening 
sight, for it is old without being venerable. Among other proofs of abject misery 
there is a ground-floor lodging there, comprising two small rooms, badly paved with 
small stones, and the inner room, having no windows, is in constant darkness. It also 
joins a bone depository, belonging to the neighboring house, and which diffuses so 
horrible an odor that it is impossible to bear it for more than a few moments. The 
man who, with his wife, inhabits this wretched dwelling, is employed in a neighboring 
factory; they have a daughter twenty years old, and five other children of tender © 
years. Amiens is, notwithstanding all this, a fair, smiling city, with superb boule- 
vards, long and well-built streets, a magnificent promenade, and one of the finest ca- 
thedrals in the world. It only remains for the inhabitants to believe that misery does 
not exist at all, that the workmen have food and fuel, and that no old man is in want 
of a bed on which to repose his wearied limbs. The contrast is, perhaps, more striking at 
Rheims, because trade is more animated there. That marvelous cathedral, those galleries 
in the open air which call to mind the covered bridges at Lucerne, the Rheims Mount- 
ain, which lifts its smiling vine-wreathed summits against the horizon, the well-aired, 
well-furnished shops from which issue constantly mountains of spun wool, heaps of 
flannel, avalanches of cotton and woolen cloths, scarcely permit us to suspect the ex- 
istence of the misery which is concealed not two steps off. 


THE HOMES OF FAMINE AND RUIN. 


Yet there stands a row of houses built at the foot of the ancient ramparts, the floors of 
which are washed away by floods of rain in the winter; there are lodgings, too, in the 
Cour Jenetus, the Cour St. Joseph, the Place St. Miaise, the Cemetery of la Madeleine, 
and the Rue du Barbatre, more desolate and abandoned than dungeons; long lines of 
rooms where the water drips through the dilapidated roofs, where space, air, and light 
are wanting, yet where people live, buried in cellars, perched in garrets, crowded, 
pressed, crammed one against the other in damp and choking alleys, the fearful abodes 
of famine, sickness, and debauchery. There still remains in the Cour No. 136, on the 
Boulevard Coris, a closet under a staircase, some two yards long by one and a half 
wide; it is impossible to stand upright in it, even at the highest part of the staircase. 
There is no window, and in order to have a little light and air it is necessary to leave 
the door open. It is no longer anything but a bake-house, but a paralytic woman once 
lived there, if it could be called living, two years and a half. . _ - 
With the single exception of Mulhouse, equally wretched abodes may be found in 


* every manufacturing town throughout France. 


COLLECTING RENTS. 


Some landlords collect their rents themselves, and have no other business. One 
round is scarcely completed before they have to begin another, for every one, of course, 
will readily perceive that all rents are not paid at the first demand, and that if is nec- 
essary to return on Monday, Tuesday, and sometimes on Wednesday, A landlord who 
is resolved to be paid at any hazard allows of no arrears. It is possible with great 
difficulty to get 1 franc or 1 franc 50 centimes at a time, but 4 or 5 francs are an im- 
possibility. The woman who cannot pay her rent on Monday is obliged to take her 
children and seek admittance at some other door. When there are no vacant lodgings 
to be had the tenants refuse to move, and it is hard enough to get them to go away. 
The most severe method consists in removing the door and windows. A few years 
ago there was a landlord at Lille who left his house in the morning drawing a little 
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hand-car. When atenant refused to pay he took away his door and windows with his 
own hands. This worthy individual always returned home at night with large re- 
ceipts, and yet he did not die a millionaire. 


.~HOURS OF LABOR. 


In 1836 the workman’s day was fifteen hours long at Mulhouse, Dornach, and Lille, 
and sixteen at Bischerville. A report made before the Industrial Society at Mulhouse 
in 1837 stated that it was eighteen hours long in many French manufactories. Adults 
are now limited by law to twelve hours’ labor per day. Adding to this the hour and 
a half usually allowed for rest and meals, it makes the absence of a mother from her 
family thirteen and a half hours. This is in case, we suppose, her house is near the 
_ factory, which it rarely is. Generally, it takes an hour to go and return, which makes 
altogether an absence of fourteen or fifteen hours for the mother, and of solitude for 
the children. It is clear that, under such conditions, the room must be neglected ; it 
is neither washed nor swept, nor put in order. Yet no one can have the heart to re- 
proach for this the unhappy creature who, when she returns from the shop, has barely 
strength enough to prepare supper and put her children to bed. 


4 


It is, then, impossible for a woman employed in a factory to perform her duty to her | 


children. During her absence the visitor will not unfrequently find the children gath- 
ered around the fireless stove, sad and motionless. Their weakness rather than their 
mother’s injunctions keeps them at home. The first idea which occurs to us on seeing 
them is that they have never smiled. There is another difficulty about -schooling. It 
is necessary to be rich in order to go to the free school. A child of six years can wind; 
at eight he can enter a manufactory. Supposing that there are two or three children 
between the ages of six and twelve years, how is it possible to support them on the 
wages of one man? They must do their week’s work as well as their father and 
mother. With what impatience do the peasants await the age fixed for entering the 
factory! Is it because they undervalue education? No, it is because they dread star- 
vation. 


LABOR IN FRENCH PRISONS. 


According to M. Simon, there are three classes of prisons in France, 
the central prisons, the department prisons, and the houses of correc- 
tion. In the first are confined all women condemned to hard labor, as 
are also some men condemned to a like punishment; all persons con- 
demned to solitary confinement, and all persons condemned to more 
than one year of imprisonment. The prisoners usually remain about 
three years. There are twenty-five of this kind of prisons, and they 
are the only ones where the work is properly regulated, or is of any 
importance. There are not less than fifty-four trades carried on in these 
central prisons. A contractor-general buys the hands of the prison- 
ers, and lets them to subcontractors. ° The tariff of wages fixed by the 
government, and accepted by the contractor, is precisely the same as 
that of free workmen. The contractors supply food and clothing for 
the prisoners, and a debit and credit account is kept between the State 
and the contractor-general, an account which, on the side of the State, 
always ends in debit. The prisoner is lodged, clothed, fed, warmed, 


and has his washing done, gratuitously. He has no family—at least he 


may be considered as having none, since he cannot support it. He is 
never in want of work. If he is ill he is not obliged to pay for medical 
attendance. Finally, it is out of his power to spend either time or 
money in the pursuit of pleasure. If, therefore, he be as well paid as a 
free laborer he ought to save a great deal of money. He really does, 
since he receives a certain number of tenths, not of the real price of the 
day’s work paid by the subcontractor, but of the price named in the 
tariff, and accepted by the contractor-general as his base of operation 
and as equivalent to the day’s wages of a free laborer. This sum is 
always reduced by one-fifth, which is deducted by the contractor-gene- 


ral in payment of the materials and tools with which he fugnishes the — 
* * 


prisoner. - . - “! 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN 1873. 


The following statement of the production of iron, and of iron and 
steel rails in France, during the year 1873, will be read with interest : 


The total make of pig-iron in France in 1873 was 13381,000 tons, being only 17,000 tons 
less than that of 1869; the largest that was ever reached having been 1,393,000. Com- 
pared with 1872, the increase has not been less than 200,695 tons. The total ont-put of 
manufactured iron in 1473 amounted to 906,745 tons against 883,079 tons in 1872, show- 
ing an increase of 23,666 tons. There is a falling off, however, of 126,000 tons com- 
pared with the extraordinary make of 1869. The total production of steel during the 


- year reached 167,677 tons against 188,552 tons in 1872, or an increase of 29,125 tons. 


Since 1867 the steel manutacture in France has increased tenfold, and the upward 
movement is likely to continue. The sum total of iron and steel rails which the sun- 
dry railway companies ordered from the home works during 1873 is 188,815 tons, of 
which 124,717 tons were of iron and 64,098 tons of steel. The Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranean Railway alone consumed during the year 32,500 tons of steel rails; the Nord, 
14,625 tons; the West, 9,871 tons. Compared with 1872, the consumption of iron rails 
increased 20,750 tons, and that of steel rails 11,903 tons. Adding to the above figures 
8,544 tons of iron rails and 2,000 tons of steel rails imported during the year, it is found 
that there has been a consumption, by all the French railways, of 133,261 tens iron 
rails and 66,093 tons of steel rails, or an aggregate of 199,559 tons. 


STEEL-WORKS AT L& CREUSOT. 


Having, at a later period, visited the renowned steel-works of Mr. 
Krupp, at Essen, in Westphalia, an extended notice of which appears 
on subsequent pages, the author more keenly regrets that he did not . 
extend his journey from Paris to Le Creusot, where the celebrated 
works of Mr. Schneider are situated. The following communication, 
which appeared in the American Manufacturer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., gives 
an interesting account of the extent and production of the works, but 
makes no reference to the earnings of the workmen: 


I have just returned from a visit to Le Creusot, the largest works I have ever visited 
I spent four days there, and am under many obligations to Mr. Schneider, the owner of 
three-fourths of these magnificent works, for the very kindest of attention ‘shown me 
during my visit. I had the pleasure of inspecting the works under the personal guid- 
ance of Mr. Schneider, who has a warm feeling for Americans, as several American 
iron-men can testify. - 

There are employed at these works 15,000 workmen, who turn out a daily product of - 
500 tons of iron and steel. 

The building of the rolling-mills is 1,818 feet long and 360 feet wide, under a suc, 
cession of spans, four in number, all of iron. They have twelve sheet and plate mills 
here, and are putting in the three high Lauth. They have ten blast-furnaces, which 
produce 500 tons ot pig-iron per day. Have four converters, (Bessemer,) and make 
200 tons per day. They have also the Siemens-Martin process at work. Mr. Schneider 
informed me that they do not have any difficulty in making a uniform article of steel. 
Il can say I want steel soft to-morrow, hard the next day, medium the next, and am 
sure to get it, as he says there is no trouble with steel, but with iron there is. They 
use the African ore mostly. Mr. Schneider assisted a company with their mines, and - 


in return they agreed to deliver bim 130,000 tons of ore per year. ‘This agreement is 


to last for the next fifteen years. He gets it Very cheap. 

They make all kinds of machinery, from a marine-engine down. Are building the 
engines for the steamer Lafayette, to run between Havre and New York. They build 
one hundred locomotives per annum. All the principal parts are made of steel, and 
have a splendid finish. Thirty large steam-hammers ave constantly at work on their 
forgings. I saw a drill-press bore thirty-five holes at the same time. They have a 
steam-riveter to make boilers. The boiler is suspended over the machine, and in two 
blows the rivet is in its place finished. The company have iron-mines of their own, 
and four collieries with veins in a kind of pockets, 30 feet thick, and nearly vertical. 
They took ont 700,000 tons last year, aud expect to run over a million tons this year. 
They have eighteen locomotives and eight hundred cars for their own use, besides 
what they use of the railroad company. Their pumping-engine is of the Wolf sys- 
tem, compound; capacity, 135,000 cubic feet per stroke. Mr. Schneider is erecting an 
iron building 1,500 feet long and 160 feet wide, in which to manufacture steel and axles 
for railways, and expects to make eighty thousand wheels and forty thousand axles 
for the American and Russian markets. 

This company bring their water four miles now, and must go twenty for more, as 
they have not enough. The population of Le Creusot is about 25,000. Mr. Schneider 
has four schools, that he pays for himself, for the education of his workmen’s children, 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN FRANOE. 


On a previous page the value of the industrial products of Paris in 
1860 was stated at 3,369,092,949 francs; the following table shows the 
value of products of industry in each of the eighty-nine departments 
of France, in a subsequent year, the aggregate amount of which reaches 


the sum of 9,755,030,000 francs. 


showing the total value of industrial production, in the several 


departments of France in the 4 year 1871. 








Table 

v Value of pro- 

Departments. | Anau 
0b ETS aa : 
Franes. 

2) ot LO eS a eae ee Ae 1, 989, 698, 733 
1 SURE Deane ae eae 799, 834, 160 
Pena aE | 600, 556, 819 
Seine-Inférieure.......... 440, 333, 034 
Bouches-du-Rhéne ....... 271, 854, 370 
RMT ER elle ot a'euis cia cok 224, 338, 675 
LC EA Ee SAE a 213, 136, 049 
VET UE TRU). 300s we savin ee 196, 258, 280 
APN Ot Pgs Se ls a 184, 935, 418 
DOM toss. us. Ly ate eee 176, 525, 707 
PARES 28s oh aed ene eie's « 161, 907, 783 
Loire-Inférieure ..2....... 161, 040, 884 
BRUONNOS Voto ees ook les dus 160, 144, 314 
Pas-de-Calais’............ 158, 081, 790 
PPS oe ee ono sail atobled 148, 484, 655 
eM cdi aot okie) ire ate 144, 259, 135 
Jile-et-Vilaine............ 143, 813, 200 
CA ei lem, Ls iia S's Baws 131, 329, 920 
te theo co oid ws 124, 000, 280 
DOR bie Siaie’ du adic wine 122, 432, 060 
ec Ort toe oe Sa Eh surah 116, 235, 728 
1 AS ESPON eee Gane 115, 608, 116 
Seine-et-Oise......-.-.--- 109, 640, 500 
PIO a Laie ool, Sin iS 104, 172, 915 
eerlvanets oe ee 101, 780, 500 
Haute-Garonne ...... .... 99, 241, 062 
CORO OS Fe 8 et wt os ceis 97, 361, 820 
DS ve kan e/g ts 94, 458, 470 
Seine-et-Marne.....-..... 88, 782, 550 
ETE LAD a RR ARIE I ABS 82, 061, 623 
Saéne-et-Loire ........... 78, 104, 635 
OSV OEE UP yn eee 76, 326, 020 
UES GRY RA as 75, 019, 620 
Maine-et-Joire .......-... 71, 300, 800 
ECE NE IE Sat a Bi Aa ln 66, 920, 950 
EE td ok Ne wih a 65, 618, 510 
TIT is Acca ee es 65, 438, O10 
a ME akg din nto Vos gciebnivie a 60, 164, 337 
Lot-et-Garonne ...... -... 57, 170, 944 
Ne he nail eins aig ove nt & aye 52, 677, 470 
Puy-de-Déme,............ 52, 424, 952 
Taare os... Pete hans iatlae 50, 038, 208 
EO a a 49, 833, 456 
NT NE a wietid las ie 0:6» w'vinie'a 49, 197, 500 
DIOVOMM Gate Gicis ao worsen a0 48, 958, 818 





Departments. Value: pag 


duct. 

_ Francs. 
Sarthe’ 20. eee eee 48, 902,710 
Ni®vVtG «vic dele Lue ip eis 48, 807, 410 
Manohéxots oe dace seeen 48, 306, 390 
Meus6:in mepile anaes oe eee 46, 219, 433 
Deux-Sévres .........--- 45, 793, 220 
Haute-Vienne ......-...- 44, 355, 855 
Varicose AS adh Sek Th 44, 260, &85 
AVOYFOIns ye cucsaetoere 43, 428, 723 
Charente. ‘ii.c% .cudebe oie 43, 337, 065 
Eure-et-Loir,........ce- 42, 385, 500 
Indre-et-Loire:c.aneee =e 41,746, 860 
Haute-Saéne ....-......-- 4f), 606, 370 
Vente: oy ue cece soe 39, 611, 836 
Cher ict 43 Gee aa 39, 609, 850 
oJ UTS. \0id Sod ae dee 39, 480, 900 
Charente-Inférieure ..... 35, 563, 842 - 
Morbiban iaveceleweu ses 35, 512, 975 
AUGG ‘nce cc cane 34, 931, 083 
Allien... <:. cic eee 32, 667, 841 
Haute-Marne .........0. 32, 364, 382 
Yonne...c. 2. ccs cen eee 31, 701, 983 
Gr S . .\a'e'n's Aiea ae 30, 896, 530 
Vienne’. cde ctedean Geel 28, 603, 925 _ 
Mayenne . ..o/ea- ena 26, 720, 520 
Loir-et-Cher...2.0..ccece 26, 516, 226 
Landes ...... (2 eee 26, 115, 075 
Haute-Loire \.seseeene eee 25, 726, 270 
Tarn-et-Garonne ......:. 25, 544, 940 
Coétes-du-Nord .....--.-- 24, 832,331 — 
ATIE6GG...\..0 5 <a Se 22,906,650 
Lot... . ola 20, 228, 960 . 
Basses-Pyrénées........- 19, 583, 936 § 
Hautes-Pyrénées .....-.. 19,174,619 — 
Pyrénées-Orientales ...-. 15, 984,975 — 
Alpes-Maritimes .... ...- 15, 675, 110 
COTRC . .-.<200. 6 aa 14, 147, 300 
Basses-Alpes ..... Pmape rt 14,019, 480 
CREUSE ... ..< nisin ween 13, 742, 300 
Hautes-Alpes ...... canm ail, 828, 963 
SAVOiIO << - . ....0.cn eee 9, 351, 220 5 
Haute-Savoie ..sscaene 6, 963, 700 
Liozere....s-.nseleas min dake 6, 087, 675 
Correze ....<i: «<0 5, 713, 940 
Cantal .....- .«..=seeeeeeeee 3, 567, 453° 


Total value of product in franes, 9,755,030,000. 


Total value in dolars, 1,900,461 808. “ 


Total value of products of industry in the United States of America in 1860, 
$1, $1,885,861, 676, gold ; in 1870 $4,232,325,442, currency. 


* Computing the franc, in this instance only, at 19.3 cents, gold. 
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MANUFACTORIES IN THE BOUCHES-DU-RHONE. 


In the department of the Bouches-du-Rhodne there were in 1872, as 
stated by Mr. Consul Osterhaus, the following manufacturing establish- . 
ments : 

Manufactories of soap, 37; oil, 54; tobacco, 1; matches, 12; awnings, 
3; billiards, 4; corks, 12; candles, 5; bricks, 2; caramel, 2; cards, 3; 
book-binding, 10; hats, 15; shoes, 17; shirts, 10; wax, 5; safes, 4; 
cream of tartar, 1; vegetable hair, 6; ink, 4; manure, 6; tin in sheets, 
2; crockery, 3; paper, 9; metal founderies, 13; Italian pates, 4; pianos, 
3; pipes, 3; shot, 5; pens, 1; saddles and carriages, 2; semoule, 1; 
sirups, 3; silks,6; sulphur, 4; water-proof cloth, 2; sugar, 2; bags and 
bagging, 4; linen, 7; tubes and pipes, 3; coral, 1; vermuth, 5; glass- 
ware, 3; vinegar, 1; wooden shoes, 1; vermicelli, 3; ceruse,1; molds, 
7; cotton, 1; lime,5; machines, 1; capers,1; brooms, 2; Indian goods, 
3; almond candy, 1; pottery, 4; liquors, 1; chemicals, 5; resin, 1; 
brandy, 1; cords, 1; woolen-factory, 1; and sausages, 3. 


PROPORTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL TO OTHER CLASSES. 
The following table gives the absolute and relative number of persons 


who, in 1866, were supported directly or indirectly by the occupations 
and professions mentioned : 














Proportion. 
, i : to 10,000 
Employments. Males. Females. Total. EN aids G 
ants. 
as = n= -- 2 9,737,295 | 9,860,820 | 19,598,115 5, 194 
ES EE 5,574,818 | 5,384,273 | 10, 959, 091 2, 879 
Co 737, 675 779, 483 | 1,517, 158 . 399 
Professions connected with agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce .... 607, 491 488,296 | 1,095,787 287°. 
Various professions ..... .....---.-. : 89,885 108, 754 198, 639 52 
Liberal professions, and persons 
living on their own means ...... 1, 782,089 | 1,825,206 | 3,607,295 948 
Various occupations. .....-....---. 288, 077 276, 264 564, 341 abe © ¥ 
Professions unknown...-...... Beis 196, 749 329, 889 526, 638 139 
Total equaling the population....| 19,014,079 | 19, 052, 985 | 38, 067, 064 10, 000 





It will be noticed from the above table that there were supported by various indus- 
trial occupations, exclusive of agriculture, 10,959,091 persons, or nearly 27 per cent. 
of the whole population. 
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PRICES OF FARM AND MECHANICAL LABOR IN 1873. 
The following rates of wages paid for farm-laborers and for skilled 
workmen in the places mentioned were furnished by the consuls of the 
United States: 


Table showing the rates of wages paid for farm and mechanical labor in the Department of 
Loire Inférieure, and in Nice, Lyons, and Marseilles, in 1873. 








Department of 
Loire Inféri- Nice. Lyons. Marseilles. 
eure. 
Occupation. au An Monthly we 
aily wages, aily wages, | wages, aily wages, : 
without board. | without board.*| | with’ | without board.| Daily wages. 
board. 
FARM-LABORERS, 
Experienced hands in 
BUININET as esac cklen c's e $0 40 $0 57 $11 40 $0 60 $0 25 
Experienced hands in 
WINGED cee wetce ces bots © 30 57 11. (40-065 Rede ee soe ee. cate 
Ordinary hands in sum- 
NOOR 48 4b AS RAP ee ee 25 42 6°90 beets. cee ec oee 20 
Ordinary hands in win- 
Cleese cee ces cee cece 20 42 690). | cco owe wedee cum wapace soe cides s veer 
Common laborers at othe 
than farm-work ....... 20 42 6) 90 clases ote 18 
Female servants......... 30 38 5 70 | $4 to $5 per m0... 2.2.6 ccsesccnese 
SKILLED WORKMEN. 
Blacksmiths........-.-.- $0 40 to 80 74 i NE i 1 00 89 
Brick-layers or masons .. 50 to 80| $0 7% to 95 ].......... $0 80 to 1 00 1 00 
Cabinet-makers ..-......- 40-to 1.00 | sm... sole scckc. |e ooce salle eee aeteneeeen 80 
MOAT PCHUCIB |. qoccs-.-s se: 60 to 1 00 1G.c2's ceones [seca eee 80 to 100 1 20 
MSODPETS ene cee cesse= eso. 40 to 80 16 Jose demues (aoe meee 80 to 1 00 89 
PEMEOUS © cence tes cicdaccs'| coe cc cesses tecee 192 2 eeesee cise cate 100 to 1 25 80 
Machinists |... -....<..\-'. 602107100 | 2 28 to S04 eae eee 100 to 1 2% 89 
BEE INGOLS otc cic cna wiewie's'c.e outa 70 to 1 00 BY ft Reo Seer 80 to 1 00 80 
PPIASTELCTS -cccnacenncaces 60 to 1 00 96 1... cee ce eee 80 to 1 00 $9 
Shoemakers .......-...-. 60 to 80 i be = or 80 to 1 00 $0 160 to 1 20 
Stone-cutters............ 60 to 1 00 66) 4b soe Comer 100 to 1 25 180 to 100 
MATLOTS EM cceewccie duceesst 60 to 1 00 57 to 95>) 2a cee 50 to 80 1 20 
BEATNIOLS + sccues cecciss coe 40 to 80 95" In icsia mares 80 to 1 00 t70 to 1 00 
PLINBMAithS 2828 see See ee 30 to 60 16-}oeean oe see 80 to 1 00 189 to 110 
Wheelwrights..........- 40 to 80 85 [oskaeeee 80 to 1 00 89 





* Price of board for workmen during month of October, 1873, $1.75 per week; for workwomen, $1.55. 
t On piece-work. 


4 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, HOUSE-RENT, ETC. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of board and 
house-rent, in the manufacturing towns of Lyons, Nice, Marseilies, and Nantes, France. 





Retail prices in 1874, 











Articles. 
Lyons. Nice. Marseilles. | Nantes. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine.................- per barrel. SO 00. TS no att que 5 2 4c.per lb.|5c. perlb, » 
ES OL SS Ae a ao; OV SOL) Soe ace eetes 44¢. per lb. |. c canons 
ES a ee do. . pe lgeaeaumawee cae 4 o'per Ib. |is.ccsaes 
SOMIREIROHUS ose a cu ecere cu dccee suis c sce oe. per pound. OSs ere tele ogc. per Lb.) sie scien 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces...............-..- do.... 18 $0 19 $0.18 45. cae seas 
a ES Ee eee Gs... 18 09 1G: eee 
BRREIONEES Cc otk ao wines se ndeenes OG <a. LB iiiges ete eaaeeeiee PT Pear a8 or 
PERE ears h eee osc caslenctatc'aes ss. dos... 
Be 
OE Se aes 
ee Pee ee Sine wih aba wvieis wikia sincere 
Mutton, esac 
REED Sanda wasiacdeas cccceccccses 
EE a 
LTRS NST) Se eA OAC ee 
corned or salted 
east wea arensiag <cdasce-ces 
SURMMIMIUNICOO Sas auily cay ct acu ccdenses 
UA INS Oe on slew cine n<.c.>'s of uv on sesamiae d 
SM a are seh scbtsscbe ste csccccsecs 
oth. (oo oe Shen S655 86 SSeS es 
ROMESUSMOMU Veta sane cis cecctecsccccoccscccees 
COLE WIG KIOU ened iwc smsicienseevoccouns 
ra tee aan aster gn oo ccciee.ccicececns GOs: 30 $0 35 to 40 28 25 
SRSDOHD meena sacle aeain as ok e coc csnacesec-een- do.... 20 30 22 22 
UO eee cece. ew cmc ciscwceccccccs per bushel. 27 | 14 ct. per lb. | 1 ct. per lb. 32 
TE A ee MAD Pe Gam ad a pilc as per pound. 07 $0 06 to 08 05:10. 2 eee 
A eS re per quart. 08 05 | $0 04 to 05 |........-. 
OL ee a do.... 09 06 07 09 
COS) GAR AeB ode. QSOS coe neo ee per dozen. 24 18 23k lee eee 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black........ per pound. 80 95 to 1 20 1 00 1 60 
CS re dozer. 24 43 38 40 
ee do... 28 50 UN ae tae? 
ES do... 20 14 14 Sota 
A eS eae rite 16 : 16 TS: bc ae oeere ane 
DME eee nea anc ganas cccncce cence Ones. 18 18 167) oocen eee 
a per gallon. OO: tate cuiesetecee 06-17. s2seneee 
ee eae a mnin cosa sss cnccec cccees dozer. OTs etme ec cate OG) eos c 
SII aio na cnc oc ecse vcceee cose per pound. 04 1i OS |. scs.cemete 
rer cans cnc en ccs presen sncce. dOnis% 10 09 Qf! <2 ae cmee 
er per ton.| $4 60 to 6 00 $8 50to010 00 6 20 8 00 
IEDR S Sp wocscacacsescesgcass per Cord.|.....-.escses- 5 00. [oe nc o's na cinc te eeaee ee 
MEME tiiskle to's Sdae's sp a'at winees Obst aawane se ah e«s.s 4°50 | cansecouecs| sane = eee 
a. oc oS cac cc eapeneceneas DOE PALOM i slactesces san 95 112 1 00 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality....per yard. 10 24 1S ee ae 
bleached, 4-4, standard quality..... “Os... 15 23 to 47 16:13 Go eteeee 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality....... do.... 23 28 QS. wanakba ee 
: bleached, 9-8, standard quality ....do.... 28 38 Se RPA 
Cotton flannel, medium quality.............. do.... 31 42 Fadl Bhar ee cee 
Tickings, good quality..........-.....----++- ase: 25 28: |. 25.to.40. [zoe eee 
PEEING IS IDINOS.... 2. cocncaccccnccccccce: ee iste. cccus sans 28to 47 Pe RD 
Satinets, medium quality ..................-- Gites « 50 45 TOL DY ti svescsmengals comeaenem 
ReOOeeU MON BD NOAVY.....2.----- 000 soecces per pair. 400| 1 92to2 30 4°40 [ei cacaee < 
HOUSE RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ........-..----- HEL MOU .|ss.5-sca8nnee 2 28 to 3 20 5 00 ($25 to $40* 
Six-roomed tenements..............-:--.---- ep oad Pee ere coe 3 10 to 4 10 7 00°|.-s< seem 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..per week |.-----.------- 1 75 to 2 20 2 80 | ccuncans * 
For women employed in factories.......-...-. SA ce Poecioe See 1 55 to 2 00 |.eccen------|--e elecwrna 





*Per annum. 
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and ‘coke, which serves them for fuel. 





EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


The circular requesting statements of the weekly outlay by the fami-’ 
lies of laboring men for provisions and other necessary articles of sub- 
sistence, and for house-rent, clothing, &c., met with but few responses 


_ from France; there being but one from Nice and two from Marseilles. 


NICE. 


Average weekly expenditures of a family consisting of two adulis and three children. 





Bread elise Bee Ee ware ee ann a ele me $2 50 | Fruits, (green or dried)......-.... $0 15 
Wresh Meats S26 Se paca ee cc eessj-- 65. | Piel: s.2.c.cee ee eee 25 
MERU ee te ce S inc cin'c acim ce ace 15 | Oil or other ent eee arenes 25 
ON ee Wh coe sub b wecshis 15 | Other articles....--..--- -------- 25 
Me EU see ase ne CUS ee coe maine 18 | Spirits, beer, and tobacco......-. 1 00 
BART's Son lnc eda ms Pte ie ts ties 18 |. House-rent-2 22. coe eee 35 
(OL a Ee iieiinn a IR Sn ale aoe a - 19 

REE tne hens os aoe Mews 6a nie os’ < cele 10 7 23 
Soap, starch, salt,:&c.........-..- 35 | Clothing per. year............... 50 46 
ES ER ee pe, eae s 28 18 | Paxesperyeartict-c.. ses eee 1 90 
Potatoes and other vegetables... 30 

MARSEILLES. 


Mr. Consul Price, in transmitting a statement of the weekly earnings 
and expenditures of the families of two Jaboring men in Marseilles, 
makes the following explanation : ; 


The following table represents, as exactly as possible, the average wages and expenses 
of a family of working people of two classes, between which there exists a hardly ap- - 
preciable difference. It results from these figures that the laborer earning the least 
wages saves the most at the end of the year, because he is more sober. Spirituous. 
liquors do not figure in the table of expenses because they are not consumed in the 
family, but only at the saloon or café Theitem of light is insignificant, for the reason 
that the hearth-fire suffices to light the living-room, and the laborer goes to bed early __ 
and rarely lightsa lamp. The item of combustibles can only be estimated ; for, in gen- 
eral, the laborers collect and gather up in the factories the débris of wood, charcoal, 


Average weekly earnings and expenditures of the families of two laboring men, each family 
consisting of two adulis and two children, 4 
Earnings: . 




















_ No.1, No. 2. q 

Man PCr Week «oie joe. ee nose Hoe en's own oo niesiwine Suit erin aa ee $3 30 8 8=$480 — 
BS PRULLON Fe ow icin wo buh kw win ic amin w Siete aln a pm gin c, of eres MES cee ar 90 90 
Total weekly eafnings... 2). 6. 2 eect ace st eon ee on eee ee 4 20 5 70 

Expenditures: 

Dirend; 23 POUNdS .... 6. -c 2. c peenas sneend dcloccw'c al euce oo an . $100 $100 
Bere, G arte s5s es. os ncc ee Ca eee ae sous Juss SoeLe Ro 35 42 
Fresh méats, 2} pounds ssc Sb cee tedees ce ceee Socase eee aes iy ae 
Lardand oil......... oe sam ncc'nag quatlarceenire abe Sein he On ciciuete ann 16 20 
SR Pestle vin aie! sho gde's cs vin'sw.« Paatee eee oP 20 12 
PE eldest bbs a avink no acnn ong deeds era wwtecwltle's i data espaie aan 10 14 
STAMINA Wain 2 won oon o's ny ou eseueeered amen st seue dcudetccc oe eee 07 12 
PETE leo a ont ajc nieee wrod epiew acne bab ukiawabe > one ae cae 05 10 
PHIM TOREMIEURUBIOL 4 5 ie cc vccnccucusce ssecusaibanacsee succes .pane 19 30 
PAURLETODI DOD. 2 i540 sane noua donc Ge seo what ma lees ca noel > 03 08 
Potatoesiand other vegetables... . 2. coeels cages cons cocace ceseen enn 21 29 
PF ad sak no meen, ne an sc's Jce elle ekawes seer ones oe 04 09 
ACEO GROUT OOD. 0 = o's cnn Gane scncweothabensuencss (and st sme 14 20 
BOE ete ee ida dian ona cove Lede ocecunipehintal male acesaLs ee 20 30 
Educational and religious purposes .... ,.. 00 cece coca ccceecsecenccess 06 1é 
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Result : 


52 weeks expenses, at $3.10.-...-...-...--..--.---.-..... $161 20 at $4.52 $224 64 
Ope RIG a we ewe ns seen enna nnne 24 00 50 00 








185 20 274 64 
52 weeks Garmings, a6 94.20. .......2.2. 006. ---- a. eee eee 218 40 at $5.70 296 40 





Balances, saved in one year........-....--.--...--. 33 20 21 74 





EDUCATION AND CRIME IN MARSEILLES. 
8 


In reference to education and to penal offenses in Marseilles, Mr. 


Consul Osterhaus writes as follows: 


Education.—There is, perhaps, no better way of giving a proximate idea of the edu-. 
cational advantages and condition of this people than by giving the statistics of pop- 
ulation, number of schools of primary instruction, and the number of scholars. There 
are in this department three arrondissements, which, according to the census of 1872, 
contain a population as follows: Arrondissement of Marseilles, 352,280; of Aix, 
114,038 ; of Arles, 88,407. This number is composed as follows: 





MRT POLIO sas ooo oa 5 wee ow wd dw do poet wane e seoessmeupes 157, 352 
EEE REESE ON a Se AT SF BR IS aN (eho: 106, 612 
or Bits... les cia 2 oo sono cn ne paw navicens sacses csenshhoes 132, 245 
BePemTrseG WOMOCN +. <5 w 025 5 aos Cece ean Bawa ns iwise Sue es tk Cosmo ee eee 107, 618 
eS eae owe ecm eens one nee cons cree conces sseces 29,764 

ee Sy ani n cone opnieeewcwecccwcelsccese 504, 725 


Of this number 514,169 are French and 40,556 are foreigners. 

From the report of the superintendent of primary instruction, it appears that there 
are in this department 742 primary schools, divided as follows: 171 public schools for 
boys, 131 public schools for girls, 128 free schools for boys, 287 free schools for girls, 
and 21 mixed schools of all kinds. The171 public schools for boys receive together 
23,340 children. One hundred and twenty-three schools, containing 11,473 scholars, 


‘are directed by lay-teachers; and 48 schools, with 11,867 scholars, are sectarian. The 


131 public schools for girls receive together 14,976 scholars, of which 2,229 are taught 
by lay-teachers, and 12,547 are under the direction of sectarian teachers. The whole 
number of scholars who frequent the primary schools of the department is 59,478, and 
classified as follows: 


Scholars. 
UI i 2 occa cen cows wank qscp ee soveresdne toes vane 23, 340 
Se EERIIAS Diao soa wrareta woe hea w'cis's woe velvesibelecusoevedcae sew duee 14, 976 
ear rae wei eisicle'an'n a elein'n let male/ ease secioo we uialsahn eee) MORO 
ee eee ihaiae dos Seen 13, 180 
NE ge naa derara Paes’ cowie’ o's'e'wolncivaive dcusce'wewgueelvevende 1, 409 


The Protestant and Jewish sects have several schools in the department, and in suf- 
ficient number to respond to the needs of those different sects for religious teaching. 

Penal offenses.—During the year 1872 the courts of Aix have rendered 1,160 decisions ; 
the court of assizes of the department has tried 136 prisoners, of whom 34 have been 
acquitted, 54 condemned to infamous penalties, and 48 sentenced to correctional pun- 
ishment. The tribunal correctional of Marseilles has, in 1870, judged 2,692 prisoners, 
of whom 321 were acquitted; and the correctional tribunals of Aix and Tarascon © 
have tried 729 prisoners. 
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LABOR IN GERMANY, 


If, instead of a report on the cost and condition of labor, this volume 
were a history of the various industries of Europe, it would be inter- 
esting to ascertain the origin and to trace the development of the prin- 
cipal manufactures of those oe which now compose the German 
Empire. 

The woolen goods of Brent Prussia and Saxony, the linens of Site- 
sia and Westphalia, the cottons of Alsace and Berlin, the leather of the 
Rhine country, the steel of Essen, the bronzes of Berlin and Munich, the 
toys of Nuremberg and Sonneberg, the carved work of the Hartz Mount- 
ains, the philosophical instruments of Berlin and Cassel, to say nothing 
of the numerous peculiar industries of Berlin, Chemnitz, Frankfort, 
Stuttgart, Cologne, and Elberfeld—all of which find extensive markets 
in the United States—would form rich subjects for historical investiga- 


tion, and the publication of the results prove highly instructive. On | 


some other person with more leisure, and with equal sympathy for the 
industrial classes, must this pleasant work be devolved. 


IMPORTS FROM GERMANY. 


The products of German industry, which comprise the principal im- 
ports from that country during the last two fiscal years, as well as the 
total annual value of our imports since 1868, are shown in the following 
table: 

















' Value of imports. 
Articles. 
1874, 1873. 

(Eta CASS MOLES ... Uke oe ot kite ce dea cep eee $3, 216, 305 $4, 758, 363 
Date POUR iss shine optpienie's tires die mem shrine seen 1, 016, 384 1, 360, 576 
Other manufactures of WoOl...--.- eee cence cece ce cecees 2, 011, 025 2, 635, 365 
Pte SM ANULACOULOS 24s le wmcelas oniricn eos Wie sone Lean ae eee 5, 644, 936 13, 118, 480 
PICU TORIOPV ioe as cuir nia’ ee eam) S200" a ae 2, 964, 863 3, 660, 602 
Other manuiactures of cotton oS ieee eae 3, 263, 436 4, 451, 022 
BADOY DOUG tain ce sinensis ca a ctamees wie wt Peete 1, 520, 910 a 909, 751 
Leather, and manufactures of, except gloves....-......... 1, 360, 724 2, 154, 940 
BRET Sees ata Cate an a Caleta sc Ure momma slate 3 Ste Sar ea 990, 261 1, 469, 620 
BML OONS Tino o wee ce upon ee knee emter es cee ote en eee 841, 013 1, 149; 123 
Bomory BG. WatGhes a... 2. 2. ota ae ete. . Lae eee 1, 210, 835 2, 618, 692 
BereCIONS BLONC Senos OL Coy so oe eee ae eee eb aoe 380, 249 692, 980 
EMRETORADUL.Cu a's 214.02 3 cnn accent we ehiera eee eieeee 585, 816 931, 009 
PERT OS SIDES WATO: 2... «ss s vaso do aas i nabeh cccen eaune 1, 588, 623 1, 962, 956 
Jron.and steel, and manufactures of........20...ce---eces 1, 478, 877 1, 836, 1538 
IE ie soo wc ae bw a wow b'e em gist ee re etieks obehd ge tein 896, 4738 962, 736 
Doens pamphlets, Maps, &o... a. csc sniccccicarsice Genes 851, 536 916, 007 
Pe iain nn win n o.n ved mou eee tumuee meee. 1, 011, 062 1, 158, 155 
raeereritiie, B00 cordials......)...ccseeeunccene aces «sec 252, 262 449, 203 
Feed IO REOU BE IBS ope cine oo Kunis cen bad vce ach 12, 824, 257 13, 206, 018 

Total imports of merchandise ....... 2... 2.0 seccee 43, 909, 852 61, 401, 756 
MLL NSP oneal men es «a's c= son ven vacnivaden® esewsvloucede eet $46, 243, 748 
RU AD AP Mee CU wake Gar ois bo nw ows oman da woean tin wee one eee 25, 093, 
RURAL CSG ceed paclite kine pe bona seemun mand pueriucn lees 27,015. 321 
TAA ANG tla edd baie ne pm sews as qacal cubase de eaiancilen: ieee 25, 087, 


et es, 


ee 
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IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM GERMANY. 


Unlike France, from which we receive the products of the labor of her 
skilled artisans, but not the artisans themselves, Germany has contrib- 
uted not only her workmanship, but her workmen. Our annual receipts 
of her products, as appears from the foregoing statement, average in 
value over $33,000,000, while of her sons and daughters, embracing a 
large number of skilled workmen as well as men of talent and enterprise, 
we received in a single year, 1854, the large number, of 206,054, whose 
material value at the average stated in another work * by the author of 
this report, viz, $800, reaches nearly $165,000,000. 

The immigration into this country from Germany during the fifty-four 


years, from 1820. to 1874, was as follows: 





EA SS Tgtey 
ESS) ole ww. oie a ee he os coe ese iseeane 152, 454 
1841~50..... Oe Sa oe 0) SA rie daca esl a Te aoa Out 
OS ele 951, 667 
Dour econing with December).........-.......2--6-- 822, 007 
PP SP Se is avis ewes 5 vee POR a niet Lie ee tetons echoes 107, 201 
Lise Se ae ee eS ere Bre a ce ns ee PARTE IRS UN Nit 155, 595 
EEE EeR Ls a5 fs 2 5.40 «oe pe Reise pap aoa pais 133, 141 
Obs) | eee ae ee 4 5 ea Re See a apt Uy 2 56, 927 

a 6 Cs a - Lk eld 3 treba eather a Cian mip aty Cou Lereree O 











This large addition to our population in a little over half a century 
has furnished, at the rate above indicated, an increment to our material 
wealth of $2,257,077,600. 

The census of 1870 shows that of the various nationalities which 
compose our foreign-born population no less than 1,690,533 were natives 
of Germany; while of the cities of New York, Chicago, Saint Louis, 
and Cincinnati from 16 to 20 per cent. of the whole population were of 
German birth. New York City contained in 1870 more native Germans 
than the two manufacturing towns of Barmen and Chemnitz; Saint 
Louis more than the city of Brunswick, and Chicago more than Metz.t 


* Special Report on Immigration, accompanying Information for Immigrants, by Ed- 
ward Young, Ph.D. Government Printing-Office, Washington, 1871. 
tThe large German population of several cities of the United States, as compared 


with the whole population of cities and towns of Germany, will be best illustrated by 


the following statement: 


German population of United States cities | Aggregate population of German cities in 
1871. 


in 1870 
nn wae wecnae’etels Ll eOn i UnCls, tes ena oan ca seede hawee 169, 612 
RNAI, 8. oe eee wee ee 59,040 | Barmen and Elderfeld........... 146, 849 
ee ewes succes BY SiG) Cologne ss tcsnccec tity ote Bie 129, 251 
LS 50; 7A6 | Leipsios . ca ese eee ee Lee. 102, 575 
ee 49,448 | Frankfort-on-the-Main .......... 90, 748 
ag saree coc tye 366760 1: Bremetiint asacee decks tee one wee 82, 990 
Ee ae 32, 276 | Aix-la-Chapelle .............---- 73, 722 
NE ee 22599 |. Dusséldortoscci- sess Graciela: 69, 462 © 
4 Oo) A907, Channeaeier = asd ive sae'ovteashee 68, 150 
meowark, N.J iiss. ..... fh nF 45°.R73 «1. Branawhoien 35015. 5 soto eee ee 57, 380 
SG a ae eee 15. 866.1, Kassie sis) -< ase gateeek sit ceee eee 51, 768 
TN ee 15,239). Metz o>... VARs Se Se ee eee « 1,707 
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COST OF LABOR AND OF SUBSISTENCE IN LOWER SILESIA IN 1868. 


Before presenting detailed statements showing the results of personal 





inquiry into the cost and conditions of labor in Germany in 1872, it may © 


be well to submit the rates of wages existing before the advance in 
price which followed the termin ation of the Franco-German war. 

A work, published by Mr. Jacobi, on the rates of wages and the 
material condition of the working-classes in Lower Silesia during the 
years 1867 and 1868, affords information of great value, especially i in 
regard to factory-operatives at that period. From the numerous and 
detailed statements only a few have been selected, translations of which 
are here presented. 


Table showing the rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower 
| Silesia during the year 1868. 


[Rates expressed in United States coin.] 


Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations. ‘ 
Males. | Females. | Children. 
Bleachers: Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Codanary NaNds pS co Sale sve denen smn waet 18 ‘to.-36.")) 14s OM ee eet e ase 
PER CUOU Tate es Se ace ce serece Coasts cae eee 2740'S. eat cxteaanten ee oe bod 
PETES real Ua cy da'y wale Saree eel bis make 36, 0:49; licen ohn cece mee etee ce ae 
SPOTTER ete eid we Sa oo rok te Giinane k mk incite 48 to. 60) pes ctac Bowe sak oan ae a 
PEGOIINUOTS oo vin Sas ecleala CR eg ae Pe cones] » SQnt@ BB alee ele eee 
NR Ms he cg he nig oe nie at Bide Dipl od eR 24 to 36 |....-. BA Pee | eee ee ” 
Brickyards: 
PITMIUBEV TOL. on cote nS aen teen} usr oe 20 to BA! ts Ue ee eS a oe eaee oe 
Bro lMerat sic eeh. See Ree EE 29 to 38 Wucth Ses Bis Sees 
Chamotte-molders ......... 222. ---0------ 33 tO 48.) templar eal pth gedibla el 6 ced cee 
DM COMLract-WOrk is .<k 2. oe Sa lin ae a 9 36 to 60 14 to 20 10 to 17 
Average summer wages .......-........-.- 24 to 42 16 to 18 10 to 18 
Cane-factories: 
Mamners Pets aus he, ee ees “36 ta 166 oS Z 
PERORAV OUD vit - Lines sia awoeeeeE = oy <5 MeRS 36 60, 60. | .smaielte epee -wmege seen 
BENET V0 CSE Pe aS pea ol IEEE CAC oe So mR Pe PERE oo aie 
PUL BLN Att oe a tac es ine te tte e cone 28 to 42 °"):..a camels aa wena eae 
Chemical-works: 
AVETALC WALPCRA, sete t 6 <ideeense adn oan 313 [ogee ess ee ee 
RiroworksOl eto Cea Ore Bee ator 24 to 36 8 to 15 4to6 
Cigar-factories: 
Strippers sic ell A he ee eee 00S oI e Oe 16 to 18 6 to 10 
Skilled Wande out U5. sSNA Ie $1 to $2 24 to' 40 RPE 
BY Tappersas ey. oso ss ce ee eeeiatk WES dell nde ana $8:4o:-R WsseReswed 
PIONS rs. pu siceic cae ele. Sem ae ee Ree Ses 24 to 72 | .loceneeel nee eee 
WeeoRtars i. Cus -cataiecos eee: ae 72 to $1 08.1... debe eee ; 
TET SCS BUR ae ped, 9 Same te pel BIT Ri ee 36 to 48 }lLA Abdo eee ; 
BABOON Cn ody s aeae Goce Be eee oy $1 50 re eS ee | 
BT in 88 nim anon aan, nncan ees Canes 8 to 30 |... cuccactecse}acneeee - 
Karthenware, glassware, &c.: 
Per eery, AUOIGCTA. 2... n.nnanntlbmibidelng anes 60 ta 72 J|..3. lob some l eee 
GE OTOID ATE: WOLKE. ...nico~aiclacene eae 24 to 60 14 to.22. sideeee ee “ 
‘Stoneware, ordinary work -.............-- 18 to 24. |... -cceaenene beeen ere 
BU OUM eia uns wm oe a'w.c'n ioe vided haste Ee 24 to 48 |....ccasuecehameenneeeeee os) 
PAID GOTALS cu. «ane cn cane tehee ee 24 to 42 j|..cccnceeemnleee aiancceell 
Porcelain, glazing-makers ................ 30 to 36 18. to.24 .\gace ene 
DUO Ra asaass saan n «oper bins oh, Pa 30 .to .42 |... 2sannee eee Pee race 
OTE Laban omen. = toa Sweep ee 36 to 42 12. to.18. bidsl eee 
MOGiATY GUTNOLE pan ana cacnce odueed shoot 48... Loe nee np eee ain Se a 
FORSIDED Gc ung oss viccen sivas ciodeden amen 96... \ addon Ws dh ahs panel | 
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Branches and occupations, 


Males. 
Cents 
Te 
TENS, SE SS en 60 
memmucta.and pilders.........-....-..- 40 to 72 
DeeEREECMIMED dG cs odd dw.<'are Ae wae ene 60 to 96 
PTS oo ot. oe oi. . ces oe ~ - ~ 48 to 60 
OES OS ee 24 to 36 
Flour-mills: 
Laborers ....-.- ee ee 22 to 29 
EE ES es ee 36 to 60 
Firemen ...-- ‘Ae RE 24 to 29 
EES Ee oS 33 
SPs oi sinc wu esse “2 ees "44 
See NNMEUNRIISOEOEB oo. oe nos ccc wn cece oon ne 24 to 36 
Hatters: 
a 48 to $1 
SINE Jee ee ca ts. ek $1 66 to $2 
Tron-works: 
Eh EE 18 to 28 
NR ic. to tv eci oko scene 24 to 60 
REAMEIMIIPOETO Soe l- obs tl. oes 60 to $1 08 
EE Ms oh ha eka c ows eee enue 42 to 72 
EG Poe esc oe Sad alae o Ce ag SK 62 
SE a 40 to 72 
I RES Se 48 
I i, Salo ice coe dua a we we 36 to 7 
a 60 to 72 
Lime-kilns: 
aborers, in winter ....:........-..-..----- 20 to 30 
DS ae eae eee 24 to 26 
Mining: 

NS ee eee 18 to 24 
ES SS ee ee 48 to 60 
ee hk coll bce ccs sone 36 

ee 18 to 42 
Paper-mills: 
PEEP VMBDOTCEA 05.2.5 5055 oo eek 21 to 48 
EE Ee ee ee ae 24 
ES ae ee eee 30 
ES ee 36 
i SS. Sl eee nde eee 42 to 48 
Railroad-car shop: 

; Ee Sr So o.e douse cl eke daes 40 to 72 
TITER Se Js 2. bo cec  ec sO ced Jeu le 36 to 96 
a SS a ee, Se ee ee 42 to $1 08 
EE IID Ft Suis oa we we eee coc cee wees 30 to 60 
ert oe awe cacewcdwed wae 42 to 60 
oat eeu os he belek aces 48 to 72 
NE a 48 to 96 
DEM OO Sock we etaves SU. 2 cesses. od 42 to 66 
en ee os eee as ne 48 to 66 
Upholsterers ...-- Fa. Cec uleis cco eae tc te. 36 to 60 
nny ne ke oe ues eek. 34 

I to cece ecccce cvcees 18 to 36 

I Oh oe alte deed 60 to 84 
Saw-mills: 
Ea ae Oe ee 26 to 48 
OS TT ASS A ee ok 36 to 60 
I eb Sad. Ck eld ou be we 48 


DIE Web eu ek kU sk Se 5. 2. oe pf D4 to 42 
OCR deri bid ohh oh ee deww sec} 20be'2 
WOOL swede Mec ewb ce Usse vane voce aaice 18 to 48 
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_ Rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia—Cont’d, 


Wages per day. 





Females. Children. 
| 
Cents Cents 
at dO to 24° "ols Pa 
18) té 36a seen 
“Pie | is” 


enews e eee ees | saw wns ce ees 
ee ewes ene eee law we ee ee eee 
amas eee e ences | swe wee tee eee 
ee es 
i 


RAO SO" Tet Seems 


hiclessdenech) 22600 
12 16 to 20 
Be an et 
10 to 24 8 to 16 
ees ey pea 


ee ee ee | 
Ce ee 


UN TOP TTS. PON Tee ene 
24 to 60 12 to 15 


sewrewe eee mw olen eee eee eee 


12 to 30 12 to 24 
12 to 18 9 to 12 
14 to 24 6 to 18 


Rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia—Contd. 
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Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations. By 
Males. Females. Children. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Bu rat-Teuuelra tse tele is ae be = = fee on eu pose n 14 to 36 Soto 116 ngs sc. a 
POIROT S Oi ae ee dt mae hile a satel wb o bee moo) UU NR 12 40210 ee ey s/s 
Toy-factories : 
OI TAT MER DOLULBG pies ne. sinus ba mew 18 to 36 20 10124 ioc a5 34 
OTROS tcces oe cc een vig ES Lit oe ea Sag Se a 36 to 48 v1. folie ewes) beaih tc owe 
ORME eaves in vnln we hisin tine be tw oe none 36. to. $1 0B: |... JERIN Soe laceen anion saan 
Watch-factory workmen....-......-....-...-. 24° £0. 72 i Weclsm oe nees 15 
W oolen-factories : 
RES es poop o olen een gy we ee se 20 to 54 14. 7081S, ioccnaeeeus a 
ROMeIe eect | oo. ee te gen tees ewe meee 24 15 3h odive kets ten 
PMRCALTOIS SL. oe ee eee ee te wt mee pe sin oe elm me ee ee eles 
POTEINEL fe cess le oy kee eee ces cot amen $1 08 UL ecieled Chan nieunes Coie 


' The regular wages of workingmen average, in summer and winter, from 16.8 cents to 
24 cents (gold) per day; of females, from 8.4 to 14.4 cents per day, more nearly ap- 
proaching the higher rate. During the short. winter days workingmen receive, for 
eight hours’ labor, from 10 to 14.4 cents; the females, 7.2 cents; while in summer, for 
twelve to thirteen hours’ labor the relative wages are from 19.2 to 28.8 cents, and from 
14.4 to 19.2 cents, respectively. The wages of those working in the royal forests are 
so regulated as to average 24 cents per day for males, and 14.4 cents per day for females; 
in some mountain countries the latter receive but 12 cents. ; 

In larger cities wages rise above these rates, especially for skilled labor. Men work- 
ing on railroads receive in summer from 28.8 to 36 cents per day ; and women from 16.8 
to 26.4 cents. In the larger cities ordinary female help in house-keeping is paid from _ 
24 to 26.4 cents. 

Work done by the piece, or by contract, is paid about one-third more than the cus- 
tomary wages. A common laborer expects, in contract work, from 36 to 48 cents; at 
railroad work, even more. 

When work is scarce the wages often fall to about 16.8 cents per day for males, and 
9.6 cents for females. 

Labor is often paid by the hour, at from 1.4 to 3 cents for males, and 0.4 to 2 cents 
for females ; 2.4 cents per hour are the wages of an able field laborer in the mountains. 

During the summer especially, opportunities for work are offered to children, who 
receive irom 6.11 to 7.2 cents per day, and in winter about 4.8 cents. 

Wherever the work rises above mere manual labor in a trade or factory, the daily — 
wages of men are from 30 to 48 cents, and often rise to 60 cents. Miners at tunneling 
are frequently paid 72 cents, (1 thaler;) in the district of Goérlitz, a brick-maker, aided 
by his wife, averages 80 cents per day; in the district of Jauer from $5.76 to $7.20 per 
week. Skilled workmen of large experience receive from $360 to $432 perannum. The 
wages of the molders and enamelers in iron-founderies, of the locksmiths and joiners 
in machine-works, in piano factories, amount to from 72 cents to $1.08 per day; the 
same in manufactories of glass, silver-ware, and watches, and hat-factories. The high- 
est wages paid to a very skillful joiner in a piano-forte factory were $12.24 per week. 

Wages for female labor are more uniform throughout; 18 cents per day can be earned 
by a skillful hand ; 24 cents per day very rarely. 

Juvenile laborers in factories begin with wages of 48 cents per week, for 10 hours’ 
work daily, and rise to 72 cents per week. The law prohibits the employment of 
children under twelve years of age; from twelve to fourteen years it permits 6 hours, 
and from fourteen to sixteen years, 10 hours daily. 

The general average of daily wages is as follows: Males, for 12 hours’ work per day, 
in the country, 19.2 cents; in cities,24 cents; harder labor, 30 cents; in cities, 36 
cents; skilled labor, 60 cents. 

The wages of master-workmen, overseers, &c., are not included in the above average, 
but are at least $172 per annum. 

In regard to the time of work, laborers in factories are employed 11 to 12 hours per 
day, (exclusive of time for meals;) where work is continued day and night, the hours 
for the day are from 6 to 12 a.m.,and 1 to7 p. m.; for the night, from 7 p. m. to 6 a — 
m., with } hour recess; in a few districts 10 hours constitute a day’s work. In many 
cloth-factories and wool-spinneries, males and females work 12 to 13 hours, and some 
even 16 hours per day. As an example, a cloth-factory employs firemen and machinists 
16 hours, spinners and dyers 14 hours, all others 12 hours, exclusive of time for meals. 
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In glass-works, the nature of the work requires from 16 to 18 hours for meiters, 13 to 


_ 15 hours for blowers; but then one party rests while the other works. 


The wages of journeymen in the following trades, including board and lodging, are 


as follows: 


Per week. 
Se BNE aetna alm xin a i nie wi lw crenata ae oem $0 92 
en eo oo omen oe ewe cccnns tenons denies SG oe o atoms be oe eee 72 
i mica nlc c me ce sec eec woes samme ne accdenchus 1 03 
Ss Do wad enon siecle danas wiecie ceecwscbeccne odsalcuus oe oe 
lig woos win Soca = 6 cc a's sels odin e See ne aoe ate eoeceu wens 2 16 
I IL, Soc seen chao ecclele cuicece nes ceciec ceccdewsiccas 2.16 
es a ie ed a oe ce cc ct La bdie celle bocce eta cae acne ce 72 
RE rt is doc oid xla’ eis wieue sovecsesace as eis heer te See Pa. 
icy pn wicice so vm colcin ce Suck sew ceciseeusecedadeces 2 62, 
EE EER Wet or kc acc boolean faces sac wale benececdace 1 44 
PRR RINLOUN Vcc cow ctculeeee t+ 5 cs0s SRE AAS SHORTER PIO AIRING Mrted et ae 3 42 
ck ak Saas poe wed ecelscccecdeeces 2 88 to 3 60 
eR ce so een dala etek uceneecue woes 1 44 to 2 16 ° 


From the reports of the chambers of commerce of Germany the fol- 
lowing labor statistics are collected: 
In the coal-mines of Rhenish Prussia, average daily wages of 3,661 laborers, with 


families of 8,572 persons, males.............----- Sse wen miebebanioes ata S Mcallen £0 64 
Iron-foundery, (Duisburg,) average wages per day, founders.-......- EE $0 65.to 72 
he Sig oie, oles ent Veggie nigtin. haun.aio.n s\n,=) nie aioe e oe 54 
ar gm ice pi sieimm ds oom anon oon winnie wine's ead wesie.s one 43, 
i ions osm wis oo wna nonin w, Seen nnaves snceicehslocas 53 
In two iron-founderies, same district, average daily wages, respectively... -. 58 and 65 
TE nc ww ons online a dina qdecwcns ce smaasensneen 50 
DeeetenvOerniO Veatly Carmings...-.. -----~ .----6'. 220. oes wee cee nen 182 80 
Zine establishments, average wages, first-class hands.........-....---...----- 94 

Becond:class Nands,27 520. S202, lesen 72 

. MODEPHADOleTas Jes ot eee Saye soa ees 53 
Cotton-factories, average wages per hand, including children.........-..-..-.. ts 4l 
Cotton-spinning, average wages per hand, (mostly young persons)....-.-..----- sii) 


Average weekly wages paid in the coal-mines of Plauen, (Saxony): To miners, © 
$3.10; to laborers, $1.98; and to boys, 40 cents. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS OF LOWER SILESIA. 


1. District of Bolkenhain. 


The annual expenses of a family of about five persons, (three chiidren,) belonging to 
the workiug class, were as follows: 





Provisions, (per day, 14.4 to 16.8 cents,) per year .... 2... --.--- -e eens wee woe $60 00 

a oni ow li che, ae ani omen h ui cman pone es ee sass = scenes sens 5 76 

a ae ne wean senses se nusceasic saveas viscera 3 60 

EE fs nn See cc awe dace cies cao nc cangcne ewesue ence sends 14 40 

ce Ane on So a ane ac cwwaldens nace ctsisscecenacee ak caise 7 20 
wanen. ease, 0.72; church, 12; commune, 36.......--..-....--....---- $1 20 
IMIMTELONULADOR 5). iodo hoes Stig we cia sain peels ale ce bale coe 2 50 

3.70 

re a Sethe We as ain ndain: diy eiwssia ne dea tic pixies «ein entaeieeian 94 66 


The expenses of a laborer’s family being 24 to 26.4 cents per day, the earnings should 
be 28 to 30.8 cents per day, which the head of the family cannot earn. While his earn- 
ings are from 17 to 19 cents, the wife earns 8 to 10 cents, and the children must help as 
soon as old enough. Miners in this district have 24 to 29 cents daily wages; factory- 
men from 19 to 29 cents; mechanics receive 48 to 54 cents per week, besides board ; 
“eee house-servants $17 to $30,and females $12 per annum, exclusive of board and 

odging. 
F 2. District of Landshut. 

Expenses of a family: 


In the country. In a city. 
EMC Soo 2 lst Ci bi nap oska oes voudes cama Sc Oia core eas hawk $10 72 
Provisions, (per week, 90 cents,) per annum......... 46 80 (per week, $1.03) 56 10 
GRMN MENG, PCL ANNUM... 202-0005 ccevscsiccecnce BAAD cu en tive toda 16 42 
CCC er 2 GO Wat Gey tote oleae 4 32 
REID, GCG, DOT-ANNUM «6 isis coca oie sceescsca stn §. B6unsskxesceiteoeee 10 00: 
Other expenses, per annum...........--.-----eeeeee Ts DON bas. Aw rode bees aoe 8 57 
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The income of laborers’ (weavers’) families does not generally reach these amounts. 
Many are permitted to gather their wood from the royal forests, and spend little for 
clothing, which they beg from charitable neighbors, A weaver earns here from 48 to — 
72 cents, $1 and $1.50 per week; most weavers have two looms in operation, and to- — 
gether with their wives earn from $1.50 to $2.16 per week. The average earnings of 
weavers are given at 96 cents per week, or about $50 per annum. 

3. District of Hirschberg. 

The lowest cost of living for a laborer’s family is given at $64.80 to $72 per annum, 
of which are expended for provisions, $43.30; for clothing, $17; taxes, $3.16; fuel, 
$3.60; rent, $4, &c. In the summer the wages for 12 hours’ daily work, for males, are 
from 15.to 39 cents; for females, 5 to 17 cents per day; in winter from’3 to 7 cents — 
less. A male farm-hand receives $12 to $22 per year; a boy, $9 to $14; a maid-servaunt, 
$12 to $18 per annum with board. 

The annual expenses of a laborer’s family, living in a comfortable manner, without 
luxuries, would be nearly double the amount actually expended above. 

The following is an estimate: 





| 
iene, (one. room, alcove and ‘bed-room ) .. 02. )i-cace semua bee aes ema are an ere $38 64 — 
RO CMO OG oe oon ow win cision siple ~einic wa hw pinhd cin es le LO an eee 14 40 — 
Provisions, (breakfast, coffee; at noon, potatoes, dumpling—10 cents; evening, | 
bread, a little brandy—5 cents; supper, soup, bread, yegetables—6 cents) .... 75 00 
Clothing, (husband, $6.48; wife, $5.76; children, $7.20, soap, 72 cents) .....-.. 20 16 
REREOS CEO oe cnt’ ase cine or cietereiei wae a nie b.-o cinibL omen wanna t Oana eS vee ows 2169 
Schooling of children, (2} cents per week per child) ............---.---..----. 3 60 
MCHOO Le DOOKS oo. ecere cho te wins wrene- aici va eee wierd e-piere- ees orosanieheeiiale eld ae eee 72 
SLO Lay. DY. TOK SICKTIOSS, BEG. 5 6 5 0 oa secrese- on mpm eoeie wabcenreiedaaeeeeainaliene a 8 58 
Unforeseen expenses............-- ts Mlatig Ss. 5 >: « araicter mnternes iebeleaiee tate Rane pedi gay 8 58 
DOG A re cor tie ware o owe vere ewe once ees a5 eae ei ania etna 141 84 


ei 4, District of Schonau. 

The ordinary yearly wages, in addition to board, paid to servants in this rural dis- 
trict, were as follows: Man-servant, $14.40 to $21.60; boys, $8.64 to $12.96; maid- 
servants, $8.64 to $17.28; child’s nurses, $5.76 to $12.96. 

During the harvest the daily wages for fourteen hours’ work are as follows: Mowers, ~ 
from 19.2 to 28.8 cents; laborers, (males,) from 19.2 to 24 cents; females, from 14.4 to 
17 cents. 

In other seasons males receive, for ten hours’ daily labor, from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, and 
females 12 to 14.4 cents per day; and in winter males receive 12 cents, and females 7.4 
to 9.6 cents. <A laborer in the cities receives from 24 to 28.8 cents per day; the “fel- — 
lows” (journeymen) of trades receive from 60 cents to $1.20 per week, and board. 

A laborer’s family of five persons requires for its subsistence during the year the fol- — 
lowing amount: For provisions, $72 to $85.72; rent of one room and three bedrooms, 
$4.32; clothing, &c., $10.80; fuel, &c., $3.60; taxes, &c., $3.60. Total, $108.04. 


5. District of Goldberg. 


The cost of living of a laborer’s family (husband, wife, and two children) in this 
district is thus given: Provisions, $75.60; rent, $4.32; fuel, $7.20; clothing, $10.02 ; 
furniture, tools, &c., 72 cents; taxes, &c., $2.28. Total, $100.14. In less expensive 
times provisions have been estimated at $20 less. 

In the rural portion men receive 21.6 cents, women 14.4 cents for a day’s work; this 
average includes higher wages for skilled labor. 

On a farm a man-servant receives $17.20 per year, in addition to board, &c., which 
may be estimated at $43.20 ; a maid-servant receives $14.40, besides board. 

_ Laborers in stone-quarries earn from 24 to 43.2 cents per day; in cloth factories, 1.8 
to 2.2 cents per hour, while the daily wages of carpenters are from 33.6 to 38.4 cents ; 
masons, 33.6 to 45.6 cents; roof-slaters, 33.6 to 45.6. 

Shoemakers and tailors receive from 9 to 10 cents, besides their board and lodging, — 
which is valued at 12 cents. 








6. District of Lowenberg. 
The yearly expenses of a family with three children are estimated at from $93.60 to 


As 


$108, namely: i re 

City. Country. 
Sh a MERC $10 60 $432 _ 
Pecvisiona theO per, Week)... ; ~ << 0+ banaacie weno -iseenincny ete 6240 5572 
PP BBOLIIOUIB swiss os ¢ <0 -24< 00s seckepelus eal seedns ase cee 1266 10 80 x 
ERROR RODOOI ECG See owes ots aeenbci dan Pox vas ck aceudesdte 3 60 3 60 | 
CDI OO Cl dnct aa =enisbis oven rugyernekytessneaneesssc deel - 28 128 
Other expenses 5 76 5 76 
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Wages are as follows: 
Men, day-laborers, from 14.4 to 28.8 cents per day; women, 12 to 18 cents per day ; 
men, with board, 9.6 to 14.4 cents per day; women, with board, 7.2 to 12 cents per day. 
‘From ten to fourteen hours constitute a day’s labor; more hours and harder work se- 
eure higher wages. 
. en servants per year,.$14.40 to $36, and board ; female, per year, $8.57 to $21.60, and 
oard. 
Journeymen in trades obtain the following: 








In cities. In the country. 
Wages per week with board and 
lodging. 
Minimum. | Maximum. | Minimum. | Maximum. 

ON ee ere $0 54 $0 72 £0 42 $0 72 
Wheelwrights .........--...----- 54 Pe 42 72 
BSNOOINAMOIE 6 . oo 6 ie vows wr owen 54 60 42 pe 
ee 5 54 72 30 60 
Cabinet-makers.-........--..----- 54 72 42 tr- 





en 


7. City of Greifenberg. 


The subsistence of a workingman’s family, consisting of five—man, wife, and three 
ehildren—is thus given : 











INCOME. 
A mason receives 33.6 cents per day, regular work, thirty-two weeks in the 
oS ES Rs eae non a knlwelec arene tse ane ress aanaee $64 52 
Weaving or other work, four months, at 48 to 60 cents per week, say .-----.--- 8 00 
Yearly earnings of wife....--.--.-------------+ 2-22 2+ ee ee ee ee ee cere tee 7 20 
sk one wee ree news ce nant mdny sl ecipaeg ns (nth he 
A day-laborer receives 24 cents per day, or $1.44 per week, regular work, forty © 
eo. Conon seen nee onan cere femene mana cncmes secevecs > $57 60 
During the rest of the year he and his wife may earn..---..--.--.-------+--- 14 40 
ee ae wow cws nnn es co wiwe twee wane peseiccewne cscs wens cscs cane 72 00 


A carpenter earns a little more than a mason, his chances for winter-labor being bet- 
ter. A weaver, working at home, makes less than the day-laborer ; those in the fac- 
tory earn per year, $72. 

EXPENSES OF A FAMILY. 


Rent, $8.64; clothing, $14.40, (shoes being a large item ;) light, $1.44 ; fuel, $5.04 ; 
repairing tools, 72 cents; taxes, $1.44; school for three children, $1.44. Total, $33.12. 

Provisions.—The meals consist of potatoes and bread, their means not being suffi- 
cient to allow meat: Potatoes, twenty bushels, $10.08; bread, (6 cents per day,) $21.90 ; 
coffee, (chiccory, four pounds per week,) $2.88; butter, (one-half pound per week, ) lard, 
herring, salt, (24 cents per week,) $12.45. Total, $47.26. Aggregate expenses, $80.38. 

Nore.—If the work is not regular, the demands of the family must be curtailed, and 
suffering often takes place. 

8. District of Gérlitz. 


Here the condition of the laborer appears more comfortable, since work can be found - 


throughout the year. 

Masons and carpenters earn 36 to 43.4 cents per day ; railroad-laborers, 26.4 to 28.8 ; 
field-laborers, 21.6 to 28.8, and females, 14.5 to 24. 

ron lowest expenses for a family consisting of four or five persons are thus com- 
puted: 


nas concen ce ewwcnacanens nedadasesnes $57 60 to $85 72 
Bent, lights, and fiiel.... .. 22. -- 2-2 oe we ene ce eens cece wncens 1152 to 2110 
RR gga wa's = Soo Le ot Ve ea pee ee cin ene cenenecennnewenenes 13 57 to 18 00 
Ee te a vlan cans nammesncoccseumamebmneceeneaed 144 to 2 88 
Neen ee TT ee eee cewereeenedmes Cieennncs 144 to 288 
Te a ais wine nSblavameslaweahewsss 72 to 1 44 








86 29 to 182 02 
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By careful inquiries it has been ascertained that a family can earn from $93.60 to 
$144 a year, so that some lay up small sayings. ee a 
For the city of Giérlitz the average income of a laborer’s family is estimated at $95 — 
to $144 a year; the expenses for four or five persons, from $115 to $172.80, namely : 





Rent, lights,.and fuel... 2.22.0. eee ene cere woes ee ce ceasaseses $22 72 to $3215 
Clothing, G62. - 2-55 coc esac ede pede cone ent osm a elena eee 40 to 2160 — 
Tools, furniture, &C... 22. 222. eae cae cee eee ee eee cece cece ee scene 1 44 to 5 76 
NGhOOL sac donee pmale Cie Gi cc mein ihe oe < nies ode olan a ote eee 4 32 to 5 04 
IPrOVISIONIS 2 oa eee ews Sec oe dele tece wes ace aces = pee 72 00 to 108 25 , 
Otel ee oe ee oak Sob skis ce clas secmce deus wuea)ke cee a 114 838 to 17280 © 


9. District of Glogau. 





Farm-laborers’ income: 

















Males: 6 weeks in harvest, at 30 cents per day...........---.------- $10 80 
14 weeks, (sowing and haymaking,) at 24 cents per day.-....... 20 16 
15 weeks, fall and spring, at 18 cents per day..---...---..----- 16 20 
15 weeks, winter, at 14.4 cents per day......-...-----.------- 12 96 
Mofial, 50 weeks. .\. 02.2 lS ign ccae nd ee cn nee eerie aimee eae eee $50 12 
Females: 6 weeks, at 12 cents per day, (5 days per week) .......-..-- $3 60 
14 weeks, at:9.6 cents per day..... 22.20 0-20 ceeeten aeeeie ees 6 72 
15 weeks, at 8.4 cents per day... . 62.26 ewes wenn sacest socces 6 30 
15 weeks, at 7.2 cents. per day... 2.4. stee 564eeee aaa 5 40 
Total, 50 weeks ...- 0s. 522. .scc 2 esinewerey ale eee 22 02 
Grand’ totals. cco sla cee ce oles Cone wae oe Se ete ane enn eee 82 14 — 
Expenses of a family of three children: : : 
16 sheffels* rye, at $1.32.... - 20.22. s ese a een ewan een mlenn as cee eee ae $21 12 


Dehetiels wheat, at $1.80. 2... 2. - cnc ccnes ccns cam © aigeiei ane nna meer 
2 shetiels barley, at $1.20 2.02... Le 2S ak 2 a oe 
2 shefrels peas, at $1.44... sie. ok Aes ee oe ok a eee 
2 sheftels millet, at $1.44... 2 eo. nee eee bee ee we we enn 
24-bags potatoes, at 38.4 cents... 2... an oe an em on me oe ieee 
52 pounds butter, at 19.2 cents... 2.5. . oe ce cc cece we ae alvin arena ene 
183 quarts milk, at 24 cents... .. 21. -.0.- + 2k ve oe sn nc ne eene sane eee 
Meat, (2 quarters mutton, $3.60; 1 pig, $10.80) ...........5..-....----------- 14 40 
52 pounds salt;.at 024... 5. on cee ne on oe ce oe oe oni wins orale eee 
Rent, $5.76} light, $1.52... 2 2. oo. on ee eae cw ew tn oe mle nie a 
Fuel, (wood, $9.72 ; coal, $3.18)... 2. 2... 550. 25-00 oe 5 ee citer ea 
Clothing. 22. 2. 22 conten og ne eee ee deine ca ne ce oe seine eee ainiele naan en aa 
Taxes, and other expenses... 022 25 weiss oe oie 2 2'4's bile ole om mie en 


Totals... ie cn cece co cw eee ce wn wine once ob Sala'a te a ete einen 


As, according to these statistics, a man and wife can earn but $82.14 per year, a defi 
ciency of $36.89 must be made up by the work of the children, or by extra labor in the 
summer, especially at harvest-time. 


10. District of Liegnitz. 


Expenses of a family with three children: 


Provisions—bread, 1 pound of flour per head, daily...........---..-----e-eee- $26 52 
potatoes, 4 bag, or 75 pounds per week, at 18 cents ..-.- aVeet Wee a 
barley, 2 sheftels, at 96 cents..., ....s.......-00 seman 
peas, 1 sheffel, at $1.08... +2... 10... oo. dene se cee bln een 1 
butter, 1 to 1$ pounds per week, 714 pounds per year, at 19 cents. 13 
milk, 4 quarts daily, at 4 cents. .......... 5... ...sseeeeleneeneena 5 
meat, 1 swine for fattening, or 1 pound per week ...........--..- 
salt, 1 pound per week, at 2.4 cents ....... 2. sacecencceucseucnns 
coffee, chiccory, 8UGar ...../ercecans rececs nanan een we oem 


‘wheat flour for cake on holidays 


DOOD on.cenc cn ccnas seccna dunes nwaid cuna coc ab 6s nee 


* 1 sheffel equals 1.56 bushels, United States. 
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Rent for a room, a garret-room, and small space, per annum........... aNalex sage me. 20 
Light, oil for 36 to 39 weeks, 4 to 3? pound, at 6 cents.............. ee pee eS mead Tas 1 | 
Fuel, during 6 winter-months, 20 cents; summer, 10 cents per week......---.. 8 00 
Clothing—husband, 2 shirts, at 72 cents ....... 2-22. 2 ee cee ene co enee $1 44 

EEE ehicia'as's's wece we oda ebes one ucvenc cada sadgewsbet | Ng Oe 

pantaloons, (three pairs in two years)...... 2.22... ....2.-.. 72 

CRS a Dice Ge visas Hes cia be bees Uoccnnde sods aces 72 
5 76 

scent staves ts ieet sees es anec ce dccecccces 1 44 

MR MIGN TS iu ie cease sls Jc'uPce uw wsd cist aetlwecaue: “RU 

ENE ht IP UG EN ob o18's sp dda cles ae be cseevs 2 64 
5 28 

children—6 shirts, at 36 cents each... .... 2.222. cena es cen e cone 216 

3 pairs of shoes......... eee 2 16 

ES Ee a a ee fe eg Cor Seg 2 16 
. 6 48 
Soap, for washing ...-. pesca tate oS ins viold o vinte nly mie sim wm gnidlens hidwnle'e 1 20 
ieee oe woo oc wigne cee ver ene concnecenbee cas 1 44 
Taxes—income, 72 cents; communal, 38.4 cents; school, including books, $2.556. 3 60 
a ate So DoW biief-d Soe 6 sew bis ceo dc ebUe siccieleee cenieSesceens 112 14 

Income of a family with two children: 

Husband averages 305 days, at 21.6 cents... 2.0. ences eene cccnce vec wee sen ccee $65 88 

Sieeewerawed fou Gays, @b 10.04 Contes... 22. 2a. on eee cons ewes meen cececne 26 00 
Oidess Gulla averages OO days, at 7.2 cents ......2.. 200 cncns coc ccc = meee cccee -« 432 

Every married woman receives— 
a EE ee $1 80 
Cn ain PLES cas Soy loca ecsacteesesecctastece-ce 2 16 

tee a a Soe ces'scss cn sleccacs cece csc cccsisace ns 1 92 

ee ee Side ha ees Malm w mipla in cid whe ys ctcee pad 1 08 
6 96 

He can raise on a patch of land 10 bags potatoes, valued at ..........--...... 2 88 
And glean at harvest 3 sheffels of rye or barley..-........ 2.22. -- 2-20 = wee ene <n 06 
IE TOM NO YORE 2 Los ee ce ce sec cee whee caticce sccwe wens 8 64 
I ala SS wats boia's i nln cin 'wie'bin bis eh Nowe Cacs cle econ = scce cece 5 76 

123 50 


— 


& 


In the city of Liegnitz the average expense of a laborer’s family is estimated at 
$141.84 per year. 


WAGES IN GERMANY IN 1870. 


The following information, in regard to the rates of wages paid in 
other parts of Germany in the year 1870, was obtained from another 
source: 

Coal-mines in Hanover, Deister River—Workmen employed, 502; 
average annual earnings, $135.53. ; 

Coal-mines at Kniggenbriicke—Workmen employed, 141; average. 
monthly earnings, $10.08 to $12.24. 

Turkish-carpet factory-in Silesia.—Males, $1.80 to $2.88 per week; 
females $1.08 to $2.16 per week. 

Silk-manufactures in Crefeld— Employed in 1867: masters, fellows, 
and apprentices, 20,449; total wages paid, $2,591,387; average per 
capita, $126.70. In 1870, masters, fellows, and apprentices, 28,213; 
total wages paid, $3,820,711; average per capita, $135.45. 

: ioe of carpenters and builders increased 15 to 20 per cent. 
in : 

Weaving in Osterode.—Weavers and spinners, per day, 30 to 36 cents; 
children, per day, 12 to 18 and 24 cents. 

Iron-mines near Duisburg—Employed in 1870, 694 miners, &c.; 
wages, $154,400; annual average, $150.43. Hands, furnaces, &c., em- 
ployed, 3805; wages, $56,903 ; average, $186.56. 

Iron-works, *‘ Vulcan.”—Melters, per day, 72 cents; job-workers, 53 
cents; contract-workers, 63 cents; ordinary hands, 46 cents. 

32 J ' 
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Manufactory of crucibles, retorts, &c—Hands employed, 159; wages, — 
$33,409.44; average, $210.12. 

Wharves at Ruhrort.—Laborers, in summer, 72 cenfs per day; in 
winter, 48 cents per day. 

Iron-works at BO Coy 237 men, at average daily wages of 53 
cents. 

Zinc-works at Borbeck—Employ 295 men; total wages for the year, 
$65,900.16; average, $223.40. 

Tron- works at Kupfurdrew—Employ, in mines, 226 men, at average’ 
daily wages of 57 cents; in near furnaces, 181 men, at average daily 
wages of 52 cents. 

First-class melters, per day, 99 cents; second-class melters, per day, 
76 cents; third-class melters, per day, "62 cents; firemen, per day, 99 
cents; laborers, per day, 51 cents. 

Salt-works at Lueneburg—Empioy 120 men; total wages, $14,356.80; 
average, $119.64. 

Iron-works at Lueneburg—Employ 290 men; total wages, $40,521.60 ; 
average, $139.73. 

Gypsum-factory at Lueneburg—Employs 46 men ; total wages, $3,272.40; — 
average, $71.14. | 
Manure-factory at Ivueneburg—Employs 70 men; total wages, $5,400 ; 

average, $77.14. 

Cooper-shop at Lueneburg—Employs 34 men; total wages, $5,703.84; 
average, $167.76. 

Coal-mines near Lauban.—Hewers, per day, 46 to 53 cents ; drawers, 
per day, 30 to 44 cents; ordinary laborers, per day, 11 cents. 

Railroad-works near Lauban— Employ 175 hands; total wages, $33, 3365, ; 
average, $190.49. 


ee —————— ae 


PAOTORY¥-EABOR IN 1871. 


The following statement of the rates paid for factory-labor has been 
prepared from “the Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Plauen, Saxony, for 1871: 





Occupations. Weekly wages. 
Iron-founderies : 
Pattern-makers 2555-0254! «tune btm’ vo <p hu) «a ne oe eee 20. $2 88 
LLOCKSMIGDS «o-oo ww cces sancce cacnce vecnee coccinea nnn 2 16 
LaDOrers nn «se o.0.0= cae swine 645.000: dc =e hele & cess eee 1 44 
APPLONUCES . oe oe. eee e core cs os acmeinn gam = Onn 1 06 
In the Upper Erz Mountains: | 
Molders}. 5... pbswsebowses «soe sens ok oon ve alee See $2 88to 5 04 
Molders’ apprentices...... 22-26 .2cadedde bis «ot eee 2 16to 3 60 
Cappenterg: 2 ico 2 6s 6 ase atiehe=pt <n sso en nns ng = ap be ce 3 60 
Pohshers:*. 2. sb cols Va Se de sec wes cole ccap cecece OU een 2 88to 3 60 
Blacksmiths . 1... ..ccosccac cece socccecdccee tue L ele 2 8 to 3 60 
In founderies at Crimmit-schau : 
Foreman ...... -qaen wleub sol bb pcpecen eee denine) onl 7 20 to 10 30 
MOlGCrS 6.505 elec vcccee pescdecpccne aaench oc 2 88to 5 04 
DOINOTS oc ccs le cece sce cad ccmece clad cece cokes tue. 3 60 
Apprentices - 22.25... Sgisd Jey Gis lb. ee 216to 3 60 
SU ne a eee 2 88to 3 96 
Iron-founderies at Reichenbach j 
DIGOIB «nw ne ane 0 coccce ence ceeaeaeuhe ues can kieukrs oe 3 60° 
ABProntrees eae. cee sees es le owes cece cece pee oa 72 to 2 525 
Other bands .: 2... co. vances whedundebew stat Lae ae 1 80 to 216 
Machine-works:: ‘ 
TPN DEN nna dint Son epth'ce tls bakes dvnawileuk <a eéebhs 3 60 to 8 64 
TODIBIILUB an elec caw ony pac caine nace vide kyon psec 2 88to 4 : 
DOWUIOTE andes e teens cov aun cacubebetene eece ck ceect nn see 2 88to 5 
Other meohaniws oi... .0 nck cake ace ciccce cone cc's celuc cueclennitmnannnnE 
APPTon hie si cnivaon opens: vadenc iene? peaebe oll ue ataL ee 72 to 21 





j 


Machine-works at Werdan: 
Soe Coc we ac cocu tote nnancccacccusvsccevies 

Machine-works at Zurckau: 
ETM OCO (SS rosette cc sccs cesccs ccc cs cece Cacee 
eel ei Se Bl ee a ee erc2sarse ie 
ee cea S esos late caem as bacosésocccc cnnweeccee« 

Machine-works at Reicheubach : 
er ec sie eco ccs ccccce te ccocs occu’ vecnes ‘ 
CMe. 2 I225o. Co Secs Case le ss ccuebicecn wcocess 
i nt ee SS Pe To Sse ooo odcccocu « 
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Ee id. inst ivcce cas cacccs cscs caccse dasa 


Machine-works at Plauen: 
EE ne ee ROE Sle ccc ccc ced chacce cccdccccece 


te ee oc dacccea Chccevaeses 
ee ose sac lee Coc ce ta mwee send tsewees-- 
ae we See aol s cnc n ce cons ewce cocgcceense 
Machine-works at Lower Schlema: 
meee seco ees sooo ch cs cess cscc ce sesee sc: 
aT I a IOI Ft el a a tia 
es Soc e coeds ccccus peanccens 


IIe ota ts coos ccc cas coca cls coc ces neces Soee's 
Machine-works at Aue: 
Sa a a a 
eS lowe cece slcccctecescccesces 
Musical-instrument factories : | 
cent hemes Co ecesanaasccecusscscecce voce 
ESM Sno Ga ccc sass s colons ce dccacsc cep cnes 
eco oo dc nica ciencsee cawecscotccacccuces 
Other factories pay, average wages-:- 2 ciclo cele ccc cece Sele. 
PE ceg fergie fcuk scence scracn ces cson ste ects 
Clock and watch factories: 
Superintending the erection of large clocks, per day. ..--.. $1. 80 
ete eae pe eee ee pertweek sso S 
crs rene celal lop ce tcc tnecce scence ces 
et ne eee orate coca tar csethccsclcececesccacnes 
ste nase hares a nwe femecis cosa nace sulcas seg na 
or ooo. oes age des ec cceecncces scccupccr en te 
ee ode sam ens ccccce cndasesageces hnsecsen 
ES ee Me siaaenekotehciee te fe are eee 
ete sce s cccacecucccu neds cose cece en ecans oe 
Tin-ware factory : 
ee le nae oe wcr ads clcceeccecces secucecncnase 
Silver-ware : 
ee rg cine aa ccencrcdee src one nanamivens 
Spoon-factories : 
ae on oe occas wana > « hareianenrs cca ptesae 
es ee kn pee unr ce meccne ceenticess ess osscoesa 
Silver-ware works at Reichenbach : 
Workmen....... EE eet ee Foe not Son Sl aaiccsan ae akaue 
EE Sita ews etn wat pac cesses ce o> ae tener nee sapere 
Sand-paper factories : 
UR DORLO in igen oo na 0 vom c nals nin ocs sina «me. cw aes See 
Res terre.) to enn e hc clewnarescls cconrtnmaeeneee 
Glass-works : 


a a a RS PE IS Da Ri aS i ch ne i Sams 


Textile factories: 
Zarn-spinning, girls (over 14 years). ...cc0 oo ece we cnne cocnes cone 
ER RN ERE faerie iN AR ta al sacle ae Seale 
Sta. So Mens on ee ent ee 
Nee eS ie eee Ab able 


2 16 to. 


1 44 to 
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3 44 
4 32 
4 32 
2 88 
1 06 


2 88 
2 88 


3 10 
5 42 
8 04 
3 24 
5 04 


2 88 
2 52 
2 40 
2 88 
2 88 
1 44 
2 16 
3 60 
2 16 


3 60 
4 32 


3 60 


108 


2 88 
1 44 


3 60 


3 60 
2 34 


5 40 
1 25 


1 66 
3 06 
3 06 
2 10 
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Textile factories : 


At spreading-machines, (girls)... 2. 2. cece wsecee nu cninee een $2 83 
Binet cine sila bailey See Me sais seuss» wns os 6 cube el tn $2 42 to 3 12 
PAatKeTs . nc. na sana baeces tadecs csc te: serces awanisn seme meee 2 62 
OVOLBCE? 5... ec eer cork toc ces cc cens coesee scenes os sical say ens 3 60 
OPINDING-MAStOr Soe a cece cece es pecs ceccce sanckeesenne neues 4 32 
Ordinary, hands evo ea. onl eee eo oce mae ene 1 20 to 1 80 
Fomales; (at: COMDING) 1. . 2... 0.2. so ecw cowens necced seen eennee 1 56 
OURCr 1OMBlGs capa tas w+ eens eos be 00.500 sles baleen 1 06to 1 44 
SLE C OW GS eee 5 o's sas oslo 0 Mere rey eee 2 88to 4 32. 
Rope-makers : 
DORWIAENIR SS We ea eka as os'n's od ut so ceo ecco eee nnn LFA EE aM | 3 60 to 4 22 
Boye s15 to 17 Years Of AGO)... 2 en ene os ee coun bo eee eae eee 1 44 
Cotton factories, (power-looms :) 
SDOULOU-WOBVOLR ccaccee sececs ssc cbs ones coe ns pelen pee eames 2 68to 31 
Cotton-weavers, firls, Maximum «0.2... 222. co soceeecses aeesmane 34 
Cotton-weavers, males, MaximuNl........-ssccece sesame sseeueen 95 
Another establishment gives the average earnings of— 
"SUA TSE PS Ra als ats aA asp owe voces «te aw np maine eielalapiM ele aie 26 
MPOMIANOS oe ccc esos car sewsec coarse oncaea nen emaleae sane 23 
Maximum Tales oo oe ee eices cons cucu nane Seas anen tee 4 32to 50 
Woolen-cloth weavers are generally paid according to the number of 
threads, per inch, and ordinarily earn .-......<.ceidaseusinesemaee aan 180to 21 
PMOBTEIE, JOT AIOG. cco. cemcae wees pres nn c'ses ween welen Miele ete ane 1 44to 18 
Weavers on steam-power looms, females...... 2.2.2. 22-220 225 cose cone 1 80 to 2 52 
CTain-Spoolers ooo 6c cece ew tans wes ces unc ac clge to Ree emneMnne gemma 1 44 
PICACHING, MBLEOS ao csc sce n wane we wee ul ccu a wiimtieninle iene 2 70to 2 88 
Maxima soi. 2 een os eld oo eee cone anise o lee tienen arn eee 4 32 
Beer SIG. pete ne chee eet acces sem as geen EP er 2 52to 2 88 
Cloths, cassimeres, &c. : 
Walker ecco dee coe weed came meee aie eee nr 3 60 to 5 04 
Rougher.., cles hie ewe cee bae «sve tnlee eens eee 2 52to 3 24 
phearers, Pris 5s. e. ool ncn ne occ case ne 66 ome eel eee 1 44 to 2 32 
Card-cleaners S26. oo noe enon osinene,ooeccp hse act en een 1 44to 1 68 
RIOVES woes ones mone 's ue incne ane ees cee setae oles ocean 1 20 
DIVOIS Cavin oun nt cnt meee nears wawetea eee ne PF PPR Om AP. 09 1 68 
mamvroiderers, females 0002S oo lo oo oil Se 5 86to 7 56 
Embroiderers on linen, jaconet, &c., net from $113.76 to $137.50 per year. 
BBUENVOTS 01 COSIDTIS .~ 5.2 ccce caine soicncn sees ns cnthen ose Be Spee 2 88to 5 04 
Hace-weavers and knitters, women, 2.0002. Si oitcc cee eee eee 12% to 2 16 
67 al | PR RA EMCI Mop RMI NRE RRA HRI) 72 to 1 32 
procking-weavers 2500070 i oe es a 1 08to 1 44 
And exceptionally (ooo ee See oa ee en ne ws on oe cere ean 
Manners, Males... 22. sec cece ns ccc c ce cs cade nc ce wows cs ee ce Ee eee 


Kid-glove makers : 


Catters -- 22. 02 n a cena coc oe ee ene on eons ne oe elaine 


Sewers; females’. Soe fs es. se ee oie 2 16 
TOVRTS: ccc ee ech sass s we Sepeice cose. o> a0 \dclucten ines inne nn 2 88 
Glove-sewers, per dozen, 67c. to $1.08. Or 

Brush-makers: 


Males 22. oe nn ce clneg sees ce ne conn ne cee ese wean 
Tema eg eee ee eee a Se re 1 00 to 2 16 
-Joiners and polishers [22s ll2 6 2) oe ee oo. S02 Seer ann 
Wood sawyers : 
OV cand. fe eS oee ee ees Coun wear cee cece ce cons ee 216to 2 8&8 
In steam saw-mill ....... seeneedaecac sn cces aana's teen - 3 60to 3 96 
shoe-last-factory hands... 22/222 cece cesses concen secepe ce cane en pean en 
Rpaskeu-Makers’. DLL 55200 2ST eo eo 1 32 to 2 88 
Book-binders : 
BIW nde oy moinenm o's sons: copy ewer ee te ecircacce een wcc aon 2 88to 4 32 
EMO. sin omnis ah n nn sta cse crmibeacca ars ww alles ot Cen - 144to 2 88 
Earnings of coal-miners and turf-diggers: 
Coal-miners, average earnings per year, in 1862 .......... $121 60 
fe Li “ 1868 2. oe ee 154 18 
ee He i LS. .ndneeneete 187 92 


Turf-diggers, per 1,000, from 60 to 70 cents. 
Turf-cutters, per 1,000, from 18 to 20 cents. 
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FACTORY LABOR IN 1872. 


In the months of August and September, 1872, the author of this 
report personally visited the principal manufacturing towns in Germany, 
especially those in Saxony and Rhenish Prussia, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information in regard to the cost of labor, the condition of the 
workmen and their families, and the cost of provisions and other arti- 


‘cles of domestic consumption. In the prosecution of the inquiry he was 


aided by the United States consuls, and particularly by the agents ot 
a well-known mercantile firm in New York,* who, at the request of 
their principals, obtained from the manufacturers from whom they make 
extensive purchases, statements of the .prices paid in each establish- 
ment for the various kinds of labor. In submitting the information 
thus obtained by himself and others, the author expresses his convic- 
tion that the utmost confidence can be placed in the accuracy of the 
figures contained in the following statements: 


I—RATES OF WAGES IN GERMANY. 


Statements showing the rates of wages paid by manufacturing establishments 
in Germany in the year 1872. 


[Prussian thaler computed at 72 cents United States gold coin.] 


Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 


COTTON MANUFACTORIES. 


Manufacture of white cotton goods and em- 
broideries in Plauen, Saxony. 


Machine-loom, weavers, (12 hours per Per week. - Per week. Per week. 


eer $2108.10 Oa UG1es cabo kere so eel ce alten 
Machine-loom, spoolers, (12 hours per 

8 LOM eas ai DOG ces a oom oe no PSG] orcse sel Scars eee eee 
Machine-loom, foremen, (12 hours per 

ME ERMEEUS\sslccesecs Sees nese snae Ch eee eerie gett ey ie lir serie 
Hand-loom, weavers, (11 hours per day) | 2 16to 2 52|...... 2... -2..|--- 22 cece eons 
Es a 6168 to $l? 802 cae eae 
i MESINIOID 5 ya 220 op oon ese ccas|seobac ac5- ces 2,16: 60> 2,42} ncveaem aoe 
ee eee 4.32405 5,76) Soe accede chu fake ce ae oem 
Weavers, (chiefly piece-work) ...--..... BHO TO sAABe Meo we tein ston Sanlaes Se een 


Machine-embroiderers paid by the num- 


SINT OUAGOIION «2.52 occ ccs + pwc nce cone AIS? tote 720 Rees oe ee 


Needle-threaders of embroidering-ma- 


DeRITI ae cine w cee olay Be te he ey pp ed oa t 80:to -2: 161525 2e eee 
ES.) ot cnesccpaver varepeliresccaces cee tT 60-to7 2 16 ee eee 
te at a ee aac cles | cewek’ a cece cece 2 16 to: 2. Gees eee Pr bpeek 


Auerbach, Saxony. 


ee CO age aulcp sedis wie ket Liecbsele sds ance 1.44 too: 2:16 | iss weeneun cham 
mupeeners, at machines, ........-.-.....!.--0- Rei « wees 1.44 to. LOOT cee ea ctecus 
Threaders, at machines, children, (half- 

ra 27. td de Jone cs [ocak acnemecaskieevescn sont ee 72 to 84 
Machine-embroiderers .........-..-..-.- 3:88 tor: OAT eo ess sees 2aSP eee wo eee 


Eibenstock, Saxony. 


Machine-embroiderers.............----- 4, Ste Die er ee on Cis | oo occ Skene 
re 6 Sd oD aad eee Bee Dlenavactecedebee 72 to 96 


(Hours of labor, 10 to 12 per day.) 
* Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
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Rates of wages paid by manufacturing establishments in Germany—Cont’d, 





Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 

Employés working mostly at home: Per day. Per day. Per day. 
Sewers or embroiderers-: co. 6 bees ce cgc.|eese oboe acme $0 30 to $0 GOib. ad ows las eae 
PROBES UNC TR ne tar bietis SU hie pes Peet] asters aeacie nee 24to 30|...-. ee 
Machine-embroiderers ......-...... ER PAP ae GeO. 1 UO camag ences Cree 
ek LE LTRS sete cals Marth pee Pang EI Ie oe SF OOTY A nant ete tn se ae 
Corset-sewers, Cutters -. 2.2... 22. Sennen [seen ee eo ee woe 240.” SOOT IS, JOSS 
Glovetontberaake (ccc -6o-ct cases: . 5a) $0 72 to $0 WGilw on oom SQeches.Gasicweoeee 
RSE WES ek Lc epee SON mln ail vino eld «2's AS tO, DA bp eon shee eel ea ee coe 
RESET ELE eticd cote la sins ndpe's ists <p ¢|= == wine ion ese OG Be Parti oa a/nio ae pee . 


(Hours of labor, 11 to 12 per day.) 


Johanngeorgenstadt, Saxony. 


BIR UOU-NUTIOLS Sanne se ps <gisacess > oc -| >>> 0 <a eee Gee 1210 S14) paws daesn aoe 
PA DDON-Guilters .f.-L U2 ee ke Fk So eh ec times #4 1B) ne 3D | fans = spate ade ae 
Embroiderers of table-covers, &¢-.-..-...|---+-----+---- 36to 60]..... ena ee 
Sewers of kid gloves ..-.....----..- o hcelne osname ene 24 60.15 soll tangy masintn dt dae 5 
Cutters of kid gloves..........-.--..--. 1 08 to b 44. < cna seberee neucedias aa 
Fancy-box joiners... -...722 22. 0.2 use 48. to (OO oo oats tae ono 
Per week. Per week. Per week. 
URMITEA OMe eS esa ate sense cere ee 1 OO tO" 2° 0G fee ae eee eh hese iva ae 


Baerenwalde, Saxony. 


Lace-factory ..--..-.. Sec ce ccnwcs tec ceolh epee eae trddctoySedeiseiecc se oes eee 
PUL DEOICONOLA © at bocce abe sca aeew eee keene cae Ly. 80 toe ed oo ee 
ew CEC ns fis et OT Te an ae 2 IG}. ti SS eth bestsae ake ee 
Chantilly-lace workers'scl s. 22. .onl ewe boa ae cee b 44 GO: BAG ns din ce 


(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Crefeld, Prussia. 


Silk-velvet factory : 


WV GaVOrse i oot ee oe ea hte iow wee |] Joe Ot. eae Sane tawye sce 
VALOIS sSeicen i's sae e mee ae ee senses oo ie: GIO Seiaee 2 BSG 3 Bt 
Spoolers ....-- cece cose ce Ge poe cocle|sne bee oc en 55a) nals einen teen 
ITOBSOIN ccna koe tse eee Gates 3 60 to 4 32 e+ dee i> Sipinaeait beatae tee a 


(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) 
Rheydt, Prussia. 


Silk-velvet factory : : 
AV GAVOTR oka c cou stew a> saree ee bey 3 60 to 4 HS it. ease sata sie Sk &o) 5 


WREDOIS Shactas copasetecesiee: +s eee. 216to 324] 216to 3 2A|.....---.-+--. 
Spoolers, las elves be Ae heb EES eee ce 1 32to 1 80; 1 32to 1 80 
TITEHAOTS ~ isd ceo eerstheeb oye cae ns se 2 52to 3°24)... cick temo es ieee eee 


Day-laborers : ~.. o.¢sei caches ccceccee| 1 4460 2°16)... lop ee 
(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) 


-Viersen, Prussia. 


Silk-velvet factory : 
WEAVETS. - 2.2.2 2220 concen swcccsecse| 3 OO TO, 5 04)... ole ee 


SUERTE cls ac ws oo 5s sda unt eee 2 88to 3 24] 2 B8to 3 2d aan Stake 
PDOOIOTS i... oon ce ccc cn pmaccum paldmepes-cccccce| L 4% UG mmr 63 
DRIED o's on = ~seninch sc vaene ie at 88 to 3 60)... 22 coin ite nae 


(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) 
Crefeld, Prussia. 
Piece-silks : 


DyOre .- le cece cece cece conecce cccecs]’ 3 240 4°32|.2:- 72.27. oe 
REO RE ee che a na mine cosa an nh oe ae Oe 1 44to 1 80| 1 44to 1 50 


> 
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Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 

Piece-silks—Continued. Per week. Per week. Per week. 
AE SE EE $2. 16 ec eee ee 
Weavers, on ordinary taffeta silk ... 92 BS foneterarcinnie act ol) etait oe 
Weavers, on medium tafteta silk .... De GO haus coc aes cd eshos ce Cun 
Weavers, heavy taffeta silk. ........ $3160 to $4 . 32rd acy). a RO ee 
Weavers, satin, cotton woof ........ 2100 tO VSCGO (Si. OI 122 . Jods. hoe 
Severe L Urducgise, COLLON WOOt....) 3:G0to 4 32|............2.|-.....-cccceee 
Weavers, reps, cotton woof ......... 2100S to: 3.60 MeGieG. MESSEs SIL... See 
Weavers, Gressers...... ..........-- Otek TOA Oe [odes fo oc cobs sue es wanleee eee 


(Hours of labor, 10 to 12 per day.) 
Ttheydt, Prussia. 


Piece-silks: 


3 ee ee 2 16 to. 5.04 posi oie BCR LET ee 
Weavers, satins......... Same Cawiwee x 2 88 toy 5. 04+. say ni CUGi Un Lee 
ES es Bee ae $1 44 to 2 16/$1 44 to $2 16 
Ete nog eins sos sss|ccc ces on cco nus Ip 15.t0L GB ieee ora 
EE ee ee 1) 80.to . 2°16 [220.0 oe ‘ 
BRIORD Bae iiweue we 5555 foe ake 2.88 tos 3-60 | sre 82S UIE US a 


(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 
Silk ribbons, Wermelskirchen, Prus- 

Mee WOEE POOPIOrs. <o.. e  ee ce. 2 §&8to 4 32} 1 80to 28 / 
Silk ribbons, Langenberg, Prussia -.| 2 &8to 7 20| 1 44to 3 60]......-.-..... 


Annaberg, Saxony. 


Fringe-factory : 
Weavers working on looms, fine 
Miia ss csccse 5.5. - sce ce 3 60:to 24592)) wok le. Bas] ee eee Se : 
Weavers, ordinary work.......-...-. QUIN A SyRYy 2] Sis 0Ibe eo eee 
ee Pen or) Pee eee Seren 2. LG MUU OE icc eae 
Sewers of loop-lace and other orna- 
MEI ise are ab enc ns olen bh| . 6 ceerrenencent = de 68.10 BiG Week NEI. 2 oe 
(Hours of work, 10 to 11 per day.) 


Buchholz, Saxony. 


Fringe-factory : 
Silk-fringe weavers ........-......- 2 1GHtidu? OS ieee wlooe) tee 
POL WOAVOIS......s0.---c6o5| 1 A4 to. 2-16 bio nnde cous coewleasasatucn cone 
Sewers, on trimmings, &¢ ...... ...-].- cca eels sense 1L80:te +2116 Resco see 
(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 
s 


’ Buchholz, Saxony. 


Fringe-factory : 
Half silk, and silk fringes, loom- 

RIED s wows c-ccescccascue 1.80 to. 2521. OED OR eUIG 2. cee “ 
Half silk, and silk fringes, hand- 

EE ae in sewnetiresid O20 avs LUO Sa dee ners cnen 1.44.to . 2rl6s.c sea 
mal suk, and cotton trimmings, &c-| 1 44 to. 2 16 |. ccencecewecone|scccce scecccme 
IAGO .USIES Jadecnnes 3-1. 08 £0. 1.80 [locceermncemewel> ease « teultian 
Meemuipure-lace .............-..-. 1 2Rto LidéieyAt. eal Aull. ces 

(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 


Hohenstein, Saxony. 


Cotton hosiery : 


Workmen at. Paget. machine ........| 2 6G4to 3 60|...... 2... .202|- ee ene woe 2 eee 
Soe S12 ee 2 BB t0e.3 BO bo ccnon atte sls] sews ee eeeee es 
Pre RTs OP TORI LOOMING 6 ek Sn os lao n<se even acne 1 20to 1.44 bi vecmsas eee ‘ 


ROS pe errr ES SiR td Oe oe Eo fT 08a * 1-44 |. awcwecuounen 
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Occupations, Men. Women. Children. 

Cotton hosiery—Continued. Per week. Per week. Per week. 
PAWIGNETS pion ween es bed pas cite anna anne | 90, 90,10 Bl cUl se keeee oe ewan 
Prosslands Cece erbew roe eee os oo | $2 52 to #2 88 |. ss. cbats hacia ane ae 
POCKETS) ee we ens aes Gelato ened 2 88). 0d seebeedieals eateaes ve vee . 
Hands on sewing-machines .... 22-2 .|-.25 ....--c-0e 1 20M 1 744 i ewes Ul Ua ae 


(Hours of labor, 10 to 103 per day.) 


Lichtenstein, Saxony. 


Yarn-spoolers ...... YAP re a Ree eyes VPP Wok) sae 
Hands on machines ............ ene Feet abate vy 1 460 Wo V1 O0 eeu accece cee 
BEMIGNOIN cheNS wiset > cciceceaads «+ anes 2 88to 3 60]. 1idétom lWieOe ss 2.2. ce 
Hands on round machines .......... 2 16to 2 52 1 APG COL CUS soupee tense Dae 
Hands on Paget machines .......... 3 24to 3 60 SBS leech Sake beeen 
Hands on edging machines.......... A D2 | cannleanal nae ae a Ep le ee ae ae 

(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 

Hartmannsdorf, Saxony. 

Paget-loom makers .........--...-.- 2 88 to. 5 04 fn .t5 cee eee ane tan eee eae 
Foreman, exclusive of free rent and 

PMOb CV orahewicetdsccast Pua cess ce nc 5 764, ckeeneee ed taprebe ee painter as 
Firemen, exclusive of free rent and 

TUG Cee PRUE tebe k et bce cto ib ie 2-88 | s2inlcteel. eee aoe ee «6 
PRED rth sk eeu cals oma ae eye 3 60 |S cn sve oe, te ee eeu 

Apolda, Saxony. 
Manufacture of woolen hosiery : 

Smooth work on round looms, ac- 

cording to power of machine, per 

PAI DIUTIG in Uae kde crstes eae a ase O06 to. . . 14 |..<.c.0.c: angelina nestles 
Catching machine, round loom...... 04.to., 08)2.ces.naehepannene Prt Cor 
Chain, power-loom .......sse-00---- 06 to. ...36 \2. eee ba dali 2 <.08 
Articles of English yarn, up to No. 14. D4 | co canthe nole Rha Me MNRGEe ke onus 
Articles of fine yarn, according as the ; 

pattern is more or less difficult... 12to 1 08). 22S.cuea eee ere eee 
Articles of, on covering machines ... 24to' 72)... Scaesemem ee pee 
Articles of Stitching Cet awew ee a anne 36 to 1 08 |...- 00 eas cau} ene e 
Articles of catching machines, (hand ¥ 

LOOM) (ams nnciaecname nicedaneds see on 12 to... 29) ... Suse kiss ieee ae 
Stocking-weavers, according to abil- 

ity and kind of work............. 2 88 to Se «cain Lids ciQuniate aaa eae ateeial 
HANGS ON WIAChINGS Wiss. desvawe cael sced Conwes at #./ 1 80 a 2 G8") cnasucacs ec 
Packers and other common laborers -| 2 16 to 2 88 |.... ..2. secccel ene ene cone cece 
MOWAIN > a bictane vctesceeraadesteleeee ns clare ioukoes 1 44 tO 216 eee ar aan 


(Hours of labor, 10 per day. ) 
Limbach, Saxony. 


Pena loom: malkbera. 2820s ccc. cee ec 2 88 to .3.60.| 2... wcem malian 
RISEN ale inno finve.nio win ine nw wnat ce a ee 2 88to 3.601 1 44toraeoie eee eee 
eh aie ccs nye me cinanedidek eae tet dod «eens 1 80. to) 2 [Get Gaeeee one 


(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 


Oberlungwitz, Saxony. 


Weavers, ordinary goods ............... 1VAGil See ascuenboae « oat ie 
Weavers, middling goods... ..........-. 2 10 |.... 2.0 «once acweee 4 
WVeBVers, TINA POOKS. 2... 2.000 JL SL etae 2. 88 | ..0 sci sn:cats dike de 
Weavers, best workers .......-......... 3.60 | ..00 2ce'e.conomshanennee tease 


* Zollpfund=1.102 pound, United States. 
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Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 


Hohenstein, Saxony. 


Per week. Per week. Per week. 
ye Mt OU GO Gd: 24. |<... nace ss mesial eee en 
Schdnau, Saxony. 

Hands on machines ..--..---..-.-..---. 252 FOS Qh scene KOSTOULAS eee 

OO On Se eee BO2 tissecretse tou. Clee ciidecancmee 

8 oo 24 BSCS AO AS SRR. 21s ecanee Z 

OE EE ES ee OL 20 tO S163" (a oe sn cee 

(Hours of labor, 11 per day ; overwork 

- paid per hour at the same rate.) 

Greiz, Saxony. 

Hand-looms for merinos ........----.--. 8) AD Visine ails winds Sols Low ate Gisele ene 

Hand-looms for cashmeres,.....-....---- 2 42 boul, rece. Dele ke wares eee een 

Hand-looms for reps....-..........----- JD GA te Cavcucs va koechegscusteneene : 

In very few cases only Thibets, or meri- 

nos and cashmeres, are woven upon 
hand-looms at this day. 
Cleaning yarn, 100 Recs, (at 1, 300 Leip- 
sic ells each,) 15 cents, daily work (75 
hours) 800 packs etc iae Wuly ates. De OS d's ec o's wa ewe cee eee 
Spooling, for weaving, 100 packs, 18 
cents, daily work (eas hours) 800 packs. 08 levees cc canoes bese ameinwen . 
Machine-weaving : 
Every good workman attends two 
looms, using, per week,1,000 packs 
or more of yarn, at 36 cents per 
OEE Ser eee eee ee DB. OOLGORO TO fe vie aware a ec cae a's ma ak aig lneenane 
Mopeueante By Machines ..-.-....-.-/. 2.02. eee cece 216to 288 
BNIEIIROUETE) cc an 2 cee e on nce 4°32 60) 6 761s. oo we Ge aetaw eins lide eiadics 
(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Reichenbach, Saxony. 

Flannel-factory : : 
PEGS foitir soos e40 seo soc [eee soca ede ces OG: Fie sas oe 
UN OT eee DAO tesa ssesitds cies [COO Uss weer 
Attendants at carding-machines ....|...........--. 120) |nn eee cimecaiamee 
Men at spinning- machines....-..... D QB: LOCA oe cot SOE oo aie en 
RE enINnning-MAchines,..... ...-|- seco ce cen e|onneweencccces $0 72 to $0 96 
Workers at hand-looms. ?........-.. 21640 3 60| 1 44to..1 80 |:esesuuueeueen 
Fullers and finishers ............... 2°16 45" 2°28 [Pics caks eens ca weaaanan d 
OE rs S16 1 ee skeen atle men pelea eae 
Ee c's dav lee scn hated Ses heat Wed boss coe leleneeteh tates 1 20 
CS OPES eee eee 240 [TPO ee eRe as eee doa eee 
EDR 22S a2 6S ke dal ais on nae leenaa'saecnsees Li G20 Re. Cena 
Drying-machine hands eee hele. ae ios POO PROP Enea 
BEIRUDTS 3 55326 25525 oa’ c's ance 3 60-to 8°64" Ce) Prin on Tee 

(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Gera, Saxony. 

Woolen cloth: 

SE eee oe 268 TO 3. BU) fiswewe duns o0's</o~ cnet ss ane 
Machine-loom weavers’; .s0.------| 2 16 60:4.32i|5 50. cn ccecnes-|-aenentnee some 
Hand-loom weavers ...-...--..-.-- 2 BS 10 4 Aer haidnt ac sec ropice|eends nine ome 


(Hours of labor, 12 for No.1 and 2; ir- 
regular hours for No. 3.) a 
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Women. Children. 








Occupations. Men. 
Glauchau, Saxony. Per week. Per week. Per week. 
Machine-weaving : 
AVORN DPR CUceeee crite ls out ye cess v's $1 80 $1 66 $1 66 
SOUND EMU art hats seco need |-Seber aspect een 1 44 1 32 
SLT i hf a pe QR | NS Sa oy ae 3 9442.29 tence vee aeeate nas cee 
Putting in beams ......+......2.. 3 84 | wegens see 1 08 
GA s4 ok sa cece 6 aes deste see 2. Bll. weescucees cee ewan 
(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Linden, Hanover. 
Cotton-velvet factory : 
DURA VOldstt ce Se eee hee cae sae $3'60 to 4.32 1-32-16 fa 2am pee ee ee ae 
DP Y-1ADOTETS soc cee cee b sos nce snes 2:88 to 3 60 (Se Sierra cae 
(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) q 
Sorau, Lower Lusatia. 
Cloth-factory: | 
Wool carders and pickers. ........)..-..0 is. Sats LPR eee neda rs coed 
WVOGl-espinners < Los. ...b. 3.5. ten 2 16 to 3 28 See ee ee eee | 
Weavers on power-looms ......... % 16. y. 022 see ce ieee eee ee . 
Weaverson hand-looms. .......... 2 88'to 4 G2" bs sere ees ee . 
Wy eeriforaer st Sfoce seers hel. ct eo. s- 2 OD ir aeasCeead eee ene ee 
RPOCORLS tien se oe anne Voth aehisns mos e 2 16 to's 24 i 22s ee aoa eneeeee ee 
PUGIOTR Ss See S RSS Se AIS) Seas ein st] so oe eee TMA RARE T. SSS. S25 ees 
RPO GLa Gauns cross sinh ea ene ems 2 88 |... cain niece enee ee teen ae 
PISOHIGIGUS o2 6 a2 ssn cal pions piss 5 D 04a Sea cant ie eee me ee 
Duren, Rhenish Prussia. 
* Cloth-factory : 
Wooltassorters: sosst72i22 sss. 1 30 tod 66-\>>seeneaee Be caer 
Washers. ........- Ber a 2' 88 to 3.-60'| 22 eS eee eee f 
MUO nbn se bosons cee aetesin soos 216 to 2: 60 |... cceelentee an ee 
PTareLh sons. sewivaraspiances cae 2 30 to 2 60 |..:.08 denen cee 
BIA ANITNOIG «c's = eae Patines ems 2,88 to 3 60 |2. . See 
PMSA > cocoate ec rhb arcs sees 2' 30 to 2 60 |... Soe ae ee ne 
PIGOT CLM tet ss tae cle es se tse 2 88 to'3. 60 |... cock es aun 
WY CAVEIS venwece wot =¥ nist tite dew was 2.88 to 3 98 |... ses on ee oe ee 
Schwiebus, Saxony. 
Cloth-factory : 
Wool-assorters, (9 ane POT GAN) 41 -u-1~-. see 84 11 scee webdleiek som 
Wool-pickers, (9 HOULS PORORY lal noo t noa nee cnn 64 1 a. gael ane 
Wool-shearers, (13 hours per day) . PS, Se ap es L SOs. mee cameh «a 
Wool-pressers, (13 hours per day) - 2 10 |. .cneeeee os 200) eleneetiece ae 
Wool-dyers, (13 hours per day).-.. 2 16)|...cocsanen aan sind ke wale 
Weavers, masters,(13 hours perday)| 2 88to4 32 |...... 2... ecnn|ecwecw en unecee 
Machinists, (13 hours per day) ....| 2 16 to2 52 |-....... 2. call nceneee Stowe 
Luckenwalde. 
Cloth-factory : 
Dyers, males, per day, (13 hours). . 39 to . 42 |........ coe si 
Wool-assorters, females, per day ,( 13 
We eeceens sss sssb anne Secor ltenkel papers 18 to -19°Re eee 
Knotters, per piece of 30 yards w oate| tu wbiste on pedis] to ae aa: eee 9. 6 to 12° 
Chainsshearers, for 100 pieces yarn.|......-...---- stacce see enaee 9 
Spinners, girls, per day, (13 hours).|.... .g-.----0-|..--2----- eee 26. 4 


Fine spinners, per 1,000, from 36 
cents to 48 cents; per week..... 3 60 to4 32 |........ ceccnetneeeee wane 
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Making frock- coat, "$4.39, 
Repairing, per hour, 7% cents. 
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Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 
Cloth-factory : 
Weavers, according to work and Per week. Per week. Per week. 
Se ee ewan. webb) eens sei) OU £0. 04 SS |.02.' oe np seas bamcos Soa PeERe 3 
Roughers, (13 hours per day,) per 
eh ae ied See LOZ £0) 2 04 oo. Sade obs oneal eeee 
Shearers, girls, (13 hours per day,) 
ET ES OE i SE Mena mre an $1 06 to $1 32 
Pte OE WOGKs ««.- +... ....-. BeOU tO; 4.52. |. eu AG AMT «oon eee 
Gorlitz, Silesia. 
Cloth- factory : 
ie ae Bn $1514) iso ee eee eee 
Wool washing and drying ........ RAO cc aducs an sbaulscusn ener 
ee eeeeeee G4 |e wise oyna nees bus nintce eee 
ES A Pee eee ere Ly OR a ter ae ee 
Peet eeetewemena<'o"s>s.'s-22----|>-<------~ <-> Te 20 aca <2 eee 
Spinners, (contract work) ........ 2 OO LO" A) Bias oer i ae Se ee 
EM en oli we feos cs sacees 2 40to 3 76 1-68 052s 222 eee 
Fullers and washers.............. BAD LO cova er sasic< cae. [aeciee PRA ise 
TT CEE cia oie! nc vee « ce ene DELO bee. Oe inn «w= abel te oe aoe sce 
eS a aS ae PAR Rey I le See ee NN FERED CCS FH 
RUPEE e st akalc es cane wx bees DD urges s Semea ela ate MA Pe 
oo oon ed Ae CAAD. lek mnnd adele Bo pal dee en cee mee 
oo od SaaS Mail O lines dite nnd m rials 8S oni min eee 
reetpete a £5, --....>s'0- J... Diss wnin ck mais & «tlcruseeee eer be 
Sagan, Silesia. 
Master-workmen. 
Cloth-factories: 
Spinning— Per week. 
I eee htt he ce ues ory Sok $1:.26to 1id4e/ aL eRe eee 
IS) eee 2416 T0i¢ 2? GB | oie ano viens wigs me] awe e halen earn 
RE a ee 1 44%0 1°68 | 1°14 tol 44). oe 
Oe s...5-| .:02sve.cl ey P16 too RSS tL. 14 tol 44°). Ue 
a 2 88to 3 60| 1 14tol 44] 1 14tol 44 
ay OBVGrs..5.......-- $4-32-to -7-20:| 2 S8to. 3 68 |. 1-80 to2 52 |... ole 
a 4.39-t+o'-5-76-+ 2 16-to. 2 62 (ecsece sek SOeepPe ee eo 
OES OE 4, 90-to «700: + 2 64 to- 2 SBA seesessncsccon eee 
oooh cco etsetssh tsi: 3: 60: {- 2-16 to-2 -52 +22 cee eee 
Cleaners ...-. =o tee A errr es 4 32.|.-1-44 401-80 bi<-2s See ee 
Pressers ..... Py a en 2 60 -|: 2-16-fo > 2. O2- besos sete SON SN en eee eeee 
Spongers :......... ab gateesescsesss<s D2 16-to - 2 BB Dit ROM ees Oe eee 
hs wees whine ese maces cess pitereratertenet seals ie) LG 2 OSS, Say ee Ree 
Card-setters, dyers, and 
heaters, from 41 cents 
to 48 cents per day. 
Leipzic. 
Merchant-tailoring establishment : 
Making waistcoat,72 cents to $1:08..| 4 32 to 5 04 fo... ek ee ee] ene wee cone 
Making pantaloons, 84 cente-to $1:08 -F'4'S2t0* B°O4 ee oe fe ee soos econ eeue 
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Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 








DULKEN, PRUSSIA. 


Weavers...-. Pa CMa s ME Dac Tos dete CS o's $3 24 toBS 044273520 Fee cree cl vc peed a naaenee 
AE Say ops LY igs ED OS A a eee 2 16 to 2.58 $2. 16't0g2 G87. e.. ow a oe 
BUOULEra ce umiuls yess viekwiack' vin So's 2s0'le e's] acs p cmt sips Oe) elena $1 44 to $1 80 
PSTCHBEL ARCA aired s vite a pick sb ws csc ee slet 3 24 to 482 iret secs iacaine tose eae . 


DEES URC a laces les cbec'sdae sews 2 88. to. 4°SQeiiae ceeee seen eae ee 
STMMETH ows tes ae ds am Sine wm si0e moe pal chp betaine eee 2 16 to 2 52 |..........--- ° 


PETERSWALDE, BOHEMIA. 


MIGAV OPS ose Sluecsee cece see 2 A.....| 3:06 tor 4d ae eee 
SME LS Are sickle wid Ue eOU baw tals oceclane stu eene 1 98 to 2°34 7)..... epee; 


CLOTH-FACTORIES, GROSSENHAIN, SAXONY. 


Wool-assorters, per day, 38.4, 43.2, and 48 cents; wool-dyers, per day, 36 eapie § 3 over- 
work per hour, 2.6 cents. Spinners: from 14 to 3 hanks per pound, per 100'hanks, 29 
cents; from 34 ‘to 6 hanks per pound, per 100 hanks, 21.6 cents; from 64 to 2 hanks per 
pound, per 100 hanks, 24 cents; cleaners per hour, 2.6 cents; warpers per day, 25.2 
cents; overwork, per hour, 2.6 cents; carders (girls) per hour, 1.6 cents; spinners 
(boys) per day, 12 cents. 

Satin-faced-cloth weavers—machine looms: 5,000 threads per hank, 1.2 cents; 6,000 
threads per hank, 1.4 cents ; 7; 000 threads per hank, 1.6 cents ; 8,000 threads per hank, 
1.8 to 2 cents; crossweaving 5 5,000 threads per hank, 1 cent; 6, 000 threads per hank, 
1.2 cents; 7 000 threads per hank, 1 cent. White-cloth weavers, per hank, ? cent; 
colored- cloth weavers, per hank, ¢ cent. 

Fullers, carders, shearers, hands at the press: Fullers per day, 31.2 to 33.6 cents, for 
over-hours, 2.6 to 2.8 cents; card-fitters per day, 30 cents; over-hours, 2.6 cents ; Hants 
on machine, per week, $3.24. 

Wages of foremen vary greatly, according to ability. 


Cloth factory of Schwiebus, Saxony. 
Males. Females. 


WASDETS .. 0-0) die heinh tile dons tals Soe ed JkL ds Jue Da Yee le ib alee eee 
BIVORS ANG: BPONLOTS 4's ons ace kine do's wea hs do deideededaeiae eee a Sia 2 16 
METORBINAN 4 ac'euls oans.canazasumpaeibde = tal dae sil smite la wuieieee eee 2 16 
PIM ILOIBG sou o's cell Lam haleeah ob ete ehe os cleus cle aii: ne-p'e mn pte eee 2 52 
PPC TLATL Sn sa he heli dca bine iet bate ewes ce conten « pena pss «pannel 2 16 
Beuers;(13 houra per’ day) isco ese asieee seo > ock b> ee oes $1 80 to 2 04 
Wool-whelpers, (13 hours per day) dS bwiscle'ld'cloe soc cen a= nes gen 1 92 
WyOOL sorters and pickers, (0 houts).---o0<e-<\-<-+--= 00> ¢oes ape aeag nie $0 84 
eee arasners and dryers :. 55 oo esac a cnadews soot aceceaee «+330 ee she whats 84 
MV ool-oarders..\..o6 20022000 Hole ne Le ee 1 50 
RT MAIAIDE 6 Sac ac @ ob ee ao pe oe ee ace waesce seeen eee o ssc ameinen nae 1 33 
pirenrers, (13 hours)... .... 2... .20 ccccns cesses Janmasccce ttc wee cae neennn 1 03 
ADDO celemat twee do slecscccccdusccdasdhennduawede sacecssonee ee o a6 oahae 84 
Chain spoolers, (females,) per chain of 120 meters (min. 130 yards)......... 10 cents. 
Chain shearers, (females,) per chain of 120 meters. ..........---. ---- ------ 12 cents. 
Chain gluers, (males,) per chain of 120 meters ...... ....2. seo eee enon enn ee - 12cents. 
Power-loom weavers, (females,) per 24 meters 2... 220 ce ceee sencee cone cece 48 cents. 


The overseers of the various factory branches receive, for six working-days, from 
$2.88 to $4.32. 
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FRINGE-MAKING—SCHLETTAU, SAXONY. 


The Messrs. Greifenhagen & Co. having their manufacturing done at 
the homes of the operatives, pay them by the piece and not by the day. 
For the manufacture of every article several kinds of work-people are 
required. Therefore, if the skilled laborer will obtain proportionate 
- wages, several must work together in preparing and finishing one and 
the same design or piece, as for gimps, loops, cloak-trimmings, orna- 
ments, &c. ‘ 

The lowest wages are paid to those who stitch the design to the pre- . 
pared paper, viz, 4 cents to 11 cents per hour, while those who take off 
such design earn from 12 to 13 cents per hour. For finer and more 
complicated designs, from + to 2 of a cent additional are demanded. 
While there are laborers of more or less skill, the average earnings for 
ten working-hours are: for adults, from 16.8 to 28.8 cents; and for 
children from 9.6 to 11.4 cents. 

When business is brisk and labor scarce, much higher wages are paid 
for these articles, which are nearly altogether manufactured at the 
houses of villagers. 

It has been found impracticable to fabricate these articles in factories, 
where regular wages could be paid, for two reasons: First, the articles 
being dependent upon fashion, the demand for them is very irregular ; 
and secondly, few skilled women could be induced to work at establish- 
ments to the neglect of their domestic duties. 

Weavers of fringes, gimps, &c., are also paid by the piece or meter, 
and earn, according to skill and industry, from $1.44 to $2 per week, 
of ten hours per day. 

The preparatory and incidental labor, which is chiefly manual, is paid 
at from 14 to 2 cents per hour. 

Makers of hand and loom curtain-band holders, having become 
greatly reduced in number on account of the previously very low wages, 
now command from $2.16 to $2.88 per week. 

The manufacture of this article also requires much preparatory and 
incidental labor, for which from $1.03 to $2.16 is paid per week, of ten 
hours per day. 

The lowest wages, viz, 2 to 3 cents per hour of persevering labor, is 
paid for the twisting of the bullion fringes, usually performed by chil- 
dren or other unskilled persons. 


Occupations. Men. Women. | Children. 


Linens, table-linen, Gross Sche- 
nau, Saxony: Per week. Per week. Per week. 
Weaver, narrow goods........ $1 08 to $3 24 
Weaver, wide goods.......... 1 80:'to 4 32 
(Working hours, 12 per day.) 
he A 12 Be UE EERE SS ES i $1 44 to $2 16 
(Working hours, 12 to 15 per 
day.) 
Manglers...... Oe ee Ot ee COLE EEE Dert Cc bres tees SNGol dah hl. cases 
Se sewn crane scae 1 44 to 2 16 
(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Walbersdorf, Saxony: 
Weavers, narrow goods. ...... 1 00 to 2 40 


“| 


Weavers, wide goods......... bed TOOL OU tacds asic ust sc gar lose as 96 aan 
i dearest nner al cane hismneniae 125 to 1°60" | ioc. . cancer eee 
(1 E, “eee see soe Besa eee Ae i i | IS a: pe eas LOO tor I< 68 \oace. oo eens eee 
SEL Ha cei aia So's a'e > co u'n'ns Pea A Ler taeda ekatese acho liodee peccce a acak 


(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
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Occupations. 


Fancy ticking, Gross Schenau, 
Saxony: 
Weoaversi i. Clo 5.0. tance won 


DS PODISTH iLiswen cha eee wie Savor 4.25 -falewee 


HL OBIOIA ibe anle wasr ples vase 
Dyers 
WTCROOls atae asia tis Sen n's - = 
Overseer, dyeing department. . 
Overseer, dressing department. 

(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 

Striped drill, Sebritz, Saxony : 

Weavers, on power-looms -...- 


BIRGIT. ess Poe ce tekdvecceek cuddle Mae 


NERALOT Sint dGi'.io pea. -Gae «fons b 
Overseer 
(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Jacquards, Oberlangenbielau, Si- 
lesia: 
Weavers, mechanical..-..-.... 
(Working hours, 12 per day.) 
DOGRVGre (lye ts ce as cone = = 
Spoolers 
WrPseera Lae Fk Set ots. 
(Hours of labor, 15 per day.) 
Carpets, Schmiedeberg, Silesia : 
Rea OES Scolnick > san Gene oo 
Dyers 
Weavers, on hand-looms...... 
Weavers, on power-looms.... - 


ecee see eee se ee ee eeee 


earercren ere ee eeea er ecaeece 


MOOUOTBs 26 me fieieleckee PORN RE, Bilal cs” A Le 


(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Leather goods, Freiberg, Saxony: 
Pocketbook-makers ......-..-. 
Cabinet-makers ....... ...... 
pteel-workers ... 5... cceecns 


MMGUMNOTS Sa. dc kect sem eens ee 
Day laborers........- eC Ath 
(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Leather goods, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main: 
Pocketbook-makers 
Book-binders 
UT a REISE PS: Oa A dE Rp Pea 
Steele WOrKGTrs «ace asice ean ne ee 
Steel-polisher ............--.. 
(6 days of 11 hours each.) 
Oil-cloths, Crefeld, Prussia: 
sel ah rly pea peppers ety Sey k 


enweeecnewereeecesecece 


aad, LAbDTeY Aca 36 code seuene 
(6 days of 12 to 13 hours each.) 
Glass beads, Bayreuth, Bavaria: 


Women and children.........|. 


Families with many children 
earn 2. 40 to 2. 88. 
(6 days of 11 hours each.) 


Men. 


Per week. 
$1°44 to'$1 80 fiScl. cas ee eraeeet eee cere ae xtiae 


2 88 to 


3 60 to 


Women. Children. 


Per week. 


$96 to $1 08 


seeecee eee eee cee e|*e@e2ees cone teneee 
eee eeseeecee see eee|* ee ee8 @aeee ceesee 
er ee wee e tees tease 
ser were eer eee wwe e| tees eee se eeeaeese 
ee ee 2 ee 
ew eeweeee eres wese 
cmweeoe seer eee eee e|* eee ee eee res esse 
esesrnree eeee2 ceeeee|*se eres eee eee eees 


wececececeeee--| 1 62t0 180] $0 60 to $1 08 





PAPER-MILL, BAUTZEN, SAXONY. 


Machinists, $4.68; paper-cutters, $3.60; grinders, $3.24; firemen, $3.12; rag-cutters, 
$2.83; bleachers, $2.83; laborers, $2.16 to $2.52; packers, $3.12. Children: Assorters 
of rags; $1.44; assorters of papers, $1.44. Hours of labor, 84, per week, 





ee” 
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GOLD AND SILVER FRINGES, LACES, ETC., FREIBERG, SAXONY. 

Goldsmiths, per week, $1.80 to $2.76; 12 hours per day. Wire-drawers, per week, 
$2.88 to $5.76; work at home. Fringe-makers, per week, $2.64 to $3.60 ; work at bome. 
Spinners and embroiderers, (girls,) 72 cents to $1.44; 12 hours per day. Lace-makers, 
(women,) 25 cents to 84 cents ; work at home. 


MACHINE-SHOP, SACHSENHAUSEN. 
Per week. Piecework. 


MURINE PIETIIG I oo on ceca ne, cance Gia feiea aha alain 5 $3 24 $6 48 
Se OENEIER@ TON ots at's 62.5.5 cow seesere cs. este e ee see 3 24 6 48 
Turners in iron..-.-. Te the te cae dich int moe voce cone 3 24 «TGA 
ce TS lathe eileen nar siphiel AY sap, Reheghe beled Mer Gogen 3 24 6 438 
Teen TTT cee ican pene cove cece 3 24 4 86 
oe us cmccee cacwcepeseucnenuce 3 24 5 67 
al cn coon coco penecececucs 3 24 4 86 
Ne cap accccwenws 3 24 4 86 
Per month. 
Engineers.....-..--- Reaetaberbie tered oS be Date hale bt nw pele ee dues -- $24 30 to $28 35 
i Doky oo ccc we ww win Celeb abalone 32 40 to 40 50 
TE Ons 2 IRE FE SO 20°25 to 28:35 
ee Beno ce poo n co ge Kees cet es 40 50 to 48 60 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING TOWNS OF GERMANY. 


Having in the preceding pages presented statements showing the rates 
of wages paid for factory-labor in many of the smaller manufacturing 
towns of Prussia and Saxony, classified by industries, it is now proposed 
to continue to give similar statements, classified by towns, selecting such 
as are engaged in the fabrication of articles which, to a considerable 
extent, find a market in the United States. 


BARMEN AND ELBERFELD. 


These towns are in fact but one, there being no natural boundary be- 
tween them, and the stranger who passes along the principal street of 
this seat of industrial activity is unable to discover where the one ter- 
minates and the other commences. The United States consulate being 
in Barmen, the consular district bears that name. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES, 


The following statement, furnished by Mr. Consul Hoechster, will 
show the kind as well as the value of goods which find a market in this 
country in a single year: 


Statistical statement showing the description and value of merchandise exported to the United 
States from the consular district of Barmen during the year ended September 30, 1873. 








Cotton goods, (braids, trimmings, galloons, &c.)....-..--.---------------- $571, 155 
Cotton and half-silk ribbons and hat-bands..............--..----- +--+... 724, 081 
Manufactures of wool and of cotton and wool mixed ...........----..---- - 831,739 
Dress and piece goods of silk, half-silk, satins, taffetas........-.-.-..-----. 156, 576 
TS oe hat inn Valin onlpae apes ccce coesse seu naaenns 214, 508 
LRU ards dan maw ns sesicncoccpcecunccesvavevessapeges 118, 737 
ee ee Cen oes s a> a2 ale a sas wpreane we Wemmes ae 701, 489 
Steel, iron, brass, and hardware and cutlery .... 2.0... - 22. cece cece cone wenn 522, 066 
Si ITOGIS Sooo poo wed ose n anno neen,enccre cops sds aeaeiae nie semis 136, 102 
no on oo cedamase sees Aa addapn ace RE ee ana ake ade 97,414 © 
ete to St Se oe wade sie nape cenerinnnanenban st eewee 4, 073, 867 
Shipped by way of— 
wai a LA Re Ed REE DT AINE REE RR AS = |e oa) Ai ES $2, 984, 255 
EE Docs ould mp ecitetn ls daalen a see eaune ened «kee einer an de 728, 603 
A eh ad catv cats 5 eet aie A eee nyt acwih oemsae 170,779 
Motterdam .........-<. SEP GTS os = oe A 160, 391 
SEMEINSEI LOTION... c's cacas ancavencueseea euns PS al alr A eds 22,763 
et ee AS st os stae ad tie chee ad cece nuannenaen® 7, 076 


eee eee ene nt hee a ee aigaccan as coce coma bone) | S,U0LIEREE 


« 
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WAGES IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The following statements show the weekly earnings of operatives em- 
ployed in various industries in the consular district of Barmen, Prussia: 





Occupations. Men. 
Silk and ribbons, Barmen......... $3 96 to $4 32 
Ribbon and silk weavers having 
TOIT OWL LOOUIS..cucb dacs ce pose 7 20 to 10 08 
Hours of labor, 10 per day. 
Cotton-braids and trimmings, 10 
PIIUTBGIUBY Vcc scccse bess odes 3 60 to 4 32 
If they work by the piece the 
average weekly earnings are....| 5 76 to 8 64 
Fancy dress-buttons, weavers, 10 
OUTS Or Caicos <epeusecenss 3 60 to 7 20 
Halt-silk goods, (Elberfeld :) 
Weavers of grenadines, satins, &c.| 3 96to 4 14 
Furniture stuffs, (Elberfeld :) 
Weavers of worsted damask......- 4 58to 5 04 
Weavers of silk damask........... 5 40 to 5 76 
Weavers of worsted brocade ...... 6 48 


Women. Children. 


$2 52 to $2 88 $1 68 to $1 80 


2 16 to: 2 88 1 44to 1 80 
2 16.60, AO? slencakal tse eee 
2 64to 2 88 1 68to 1 80 


Woolen mills, Barmen, average weekly wages for 11 hours of labor. 


Occupations. Men Women. Children. 
WVASDL-BOTROLS: = .5<s nau ines cckdses $2 88 |... oe se keiee pentane ee ee 
DRNIOIVASIIOIB 0 ees et est 3 GO tS cYSe Cee ee ae 
Bro yore Jul Oe Peet: 2 SZ |. se SSCL ea, eee oe 
enIsGeras: oe eee kes Shee 4-32 |. 20-320 SE ae eee eee S 
(SO Ra Ry ga ES la NO par aig PORE ag ey do PTR erepeeriiaaate ©. 
SEBTIOE o's wise oclacedthwak Cobo eset tak Sie eon okee eS 04 Toth ene ee cee 
PRESSOR cs els te ya a ew aes $3 60 to. 3 96 |... 2 enspe cepa eee 
Warpers and pahiaawe i em Beating A 4:08 to “4 32 |... Sore eee 
Hoslera L203. ee Bek A $1 98 
RT EBOOTS Lee OWA cules cae Oo Oe hao eeas 468to 7 20 |.... cay eueeeee eee eeenee 
JASHIBLANTG. Joos. ton ee foe 3 24to 3 60 |..0. CSc come nee etna nee 
Weavers....... EEy hole eerie 3.60 to. 3 96 |}... cr). GORR SER ee ene 
Burlere She St 1.92 to 2 16:|. $192 to sQelG a wae eee eee 
SJ VGTEGETS Coca fe secse eee eS 4 32 to. 4,68 |... 3... oo) ce 
PES Eee «tye Gis Sees ocean DOS 1.05 <n eee oo aisle Poko alae ele 
Dvessers or giegers../..5....--25- 3 36 |... oom sissies lant aen 
MRTOTES Sn Gia elena ie ee he ceca 2 52 |. 22 .cnice Salen al eee ee 
Bammer LONOGIS, 20s chic ccec cece ten. psy Ee Em e 
DEMMMIOTE ih clad sc ce weet oot oe PEK Be PNR rn i) Fe 
MEMEIBUIOLS bc octcts Sc ceied code te tonal ohanibiacs tke cahipny ae 2 04 
Sy ORES SR GR IRR a ers at 3 2-88 |... awe dace eee ba 
PERHOUD Ode oes fecee once cece 4 68to 6 48 |... c0 nm oe eee 
TS Rae iath aaa 2B vee Mie RR 0 3 60 to 3°96 Toe uc cow mw ween anni 
PIR ac shee s cle e sya canecene 3°96] lo. cee pen iene nee 
RES. oo, Cs Oe ecw eae ub 2 BS |... wee pewone amen tae 
DME DDISL cies o case cocccn went yy) Ie PRES 
ee wae niew capo uns 4 68 |... ..cedase cle n eee 

ROLLING-MILLS. 
Pt oE OGRE tee scw chases cccosschasaede peresecatt tes 25 25 eas oe $10 80 
Rammtante se Sece ese solic ce i occac coos CUI eee ie nein eee 6 48 
Person Ol SUIKGIN. ~~ o's. 2 dc 2's soe eee eerie rrr wanna 5 40 
Strikers... 2. seewes cones cace cecnes commen sncene cues concen cnenns cnsees 4 32 
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Ce ccna. canece do sene cnocec sees pS Ato $8 64to $9 36 
ek hee ec cnc ews tneese Salta. ar eiead hae Sasa ae 5 40 
erm ne And looping... ....2-.--. eee. eee cee sce 6 48 
Ss gna a ooo unc dace cs coe nes Voc ene nanewedogee 8 64 
dias So one onal wan cleweccc eases chee pean -5 76 
Ee i cw kulnle onue sone ecedecusenaswee 5 04 
aor ct I ee Sawn wacecnscus seevecesce 4 32 
Tn Ol, clas cee cece cduc wncsce soccee ce sasce 12 96 
I i ba ook. Sale wwe wed cae ate occ cwe coc enen L Ps 7 20 
cy Tt) CS re “10 80 
EE ee 5 76 to 7 20 
a cl lr Meet ete gee 8 64 
ee on kw nce woe ser ccc enue cceece 5 40 
TO Os ce ce glee se oak wooo we ewe woes cnocus 8 64 
ee ULL on. ec losis ee weencecwece 5 76 
RE eo ole cece coeee 4 32 


Hours of labor, 12 per day. 

Notre.—tThe cost of puddling iron is 75 csnts per 10 centner = 1102.3 pounds; of steel, 
84 cents per 10 centner. 

The coal is about fifteen English miles distant, and costs $4.14 per centner; the ore 
is from 8 to 10 miles off. 


IRON-FOUNDERIES AND MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Per week. 
a Re $7 20 to $8 64 
ES ETE 7 20 to 8 64 
ES SO 5 04 to 6 48 
I ar onus Sleac ela s/s was Se sa. woo nwo ene ween s wos 4 32 
I Ee ice Sons ow tooo ee cee es tone os woes enone 5 76 to 6 48 
oe a RES SR da an 4 32 to5 04 
OEE EE SR Oe ee ene 5 76 to 6 48 
EE ee ee a er 4 32 to 5 04 
ee noc ck onan nee cece eoanens wees 5 76 to 8 64 
a son | le ce ne ican’ anne cece sans mons pennns 4 32 to5 04 
PEMGCGrU-INAROrs ANC Carpenters ..-.- 204. ss sne o-oo woes coe ene wee 5 40 to 6 12 
I ee Oe a 5 04 to 8 64 
Ss oo cag vo no sce roe cece cn cleos ccccscseccess 4 32 to5 76 
BEEP OTG. it aancun.+--- --- Ee os eae Pete Nea Goan ik vans eae « 4s Oo ea mas A 32 


Hours of labor, 12 per day. 


FACTORY-LABOR IN 1867. 


The following valuable and interesting information in regard to the 
rates of wages in the factories and industrial establishments of Barmen 
was collected and drawn up with evident practical knowledge by a res- 
ident manufacturer, and embodied in a statistical report, published by 
order of the town council of Barmen. Although the rates of wages in 
1867 were much lower than they have been since the war, yet, as they 

are given in great detail, are presented here: 


Statement showing the rates of weekly wages in the town of Barmen during the year 1867. . 


Weekly Hours of 


Trades. Classification of workmen. wages. work per 
5 day. 
Turkey-red yarn-dyers .......-.....2-.ee00 SP OMEMOVIOON 5.0 502s ceneveden ys $3 24 11 
Wiorkwvomen. 25s de eee near 1 80 11 
a POUFROTMEN «5 n0c0cecsazeces ux 3 60 11 
: d WorkwOulel 5. .cs.<cecaeoe sos $1 89 to2 16 11 
Dressing and finishing works .............-. Dressere ti iis. cee. 5 04 11 
Assistants! s 205 os ugttse salen 2 88 il 
we APPTENtiCs! s6:<.4c'aiscan'aia «00's « 2 16 11 
Se -ORIMUING WOTKS. .... 0.2.2 enneccancene JOUINGYMEN ...... 0002. cece ss 3 12| 11 to 114 
Apprentices ...........- eer 162} 11 to 114 
EM cis. o-evcegiudhatvaswe suas vecene We OFRIMOU coe ouisaes coerce wena 3 12 11 
EE KD ses us vo elcskekueetcecan esse Journeymen .............-..-. 324] 11 to 114 
PN TOTAOOE aide x's awa 020s ws a c'e 1 62 | 11 to 11¢ 


30. L 
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Statement showing the rates of weekly wages in the town of Barmen, §c.—-Continued. 





Trades. 





Knitting-yarn and sewing-thread........--. 


Silk-goods manufactory 


Manas TOXtuo ta vis reac. cscu des ccendecns 


PMMUIER CELGLOuct oc vest crag ness Gloss sce clout ke 


Sem acne ras. tate ciclde wie ae ee Sem 
Silk and woolen ribbon, cord, and heald man- 
ufactures. 


Silk and woolen ribbon and cord manufac- 
turers. 


India-rubber manufactories...........-.--.- 


Soap and candle manufactories .......-....- 


PU OMIGAIEW OLKS Jag conn acme cass eausecack 


Iron, steel, and hardware manufactories. -.. 


ATOM rLOUNGETICS. ac hace cuaeea ia. cee e awe ae 


Boiler and machine makers........-.--.---- 


Percussion-cap manufactories 


Button-manufactories ....... ea ees Se ee 


DIMMING -WOLKS cisco is ioe aces eaawe wees ene 


Whip-manufactories 


Piano-manufactory and organ-building 


i 


Lithographic establishments 
Letter-press printing-oflices 


OCR DINUIOM Mees ur o a's dnans sans aecaees 
Masons, builders, brickmakers, plasterers . . 


* As regards boys and girls, or ‘ juvenile operatives,” the hours of labor are limited in confo 





. : . Weekly 

Classification of workmen. wages. 
Workmen, (at piecework)..... $4. 32 
Workmeni<. s+: ¢ 50s ae P 3 &4 
Workwomen, (at piecework).- 2 16 
W OrkwOMGI: 32 cian aces eee 1 80 
BOYS 22 ot s.5 ee ee eee 1 20 


Jacquard-workers,(piecework)| $2 88to 4 32 


Treadle-workers, (piecework).| 1 44to2 &8 
Workwomen, (piecework) ..-. 2 16 
‘Workmén 2.33 4oe-eeee es eee 3 60 
OSs ee tS ACE Ree 2 88 
Work Women. ss cows snce ts sowece 2 52 
Girls. 2 -ss0taseheeeee anaes 2 16 
Weavers, (piecework)..--.- pears Dette’ Ch o> ar 
Master ribbon-weavers : 
Common sorts, (piecework). 5 76 
Better serts, (piecework)... 8 64 
Workmen 3.2 ics 2 52to3 60 
Female reel-workers.-...-.-.- is? 
Workmoen 72245 2 seeare eee 216to2 &8 
Workwometi ?:. <0 sesseee sae 1 80 to2 16 
Tape-weaver, with his own 3 96 
loom, (piecework.) , 
BOYS. - -:xs.0¢+ cca aoe ee 72tol 44 
Power-loom weavers: 
J ourneymen f2ss- se seeee 3 42 
Journeymen, (piecework) -.| 3 60to7 92 
Winders: ; ay 
Men, (piecework) .-......-- 2 52to3 06 
Women, (piecework)......-. 2 16 
Boys, (piecework)......-... 1 80to2 16 
Factory-hands: 
In binding-room .......-... 2 88to4 32 
In cuttins-roont2 2s -e eee 2 16to3 24 
Reel-workers, women.....- 2.16 
Out- workers 22... seeceaeees 5 76 to1l 52 
Hand-winders ............-. 1 08to 1 80 
Machine-winders ...-...--.. 1 44to. 2 88 
W orkineh*. =: 5 Sst eee 2 88 
Workwomen......-..22+..0-- 4 1 68 
At the reverberating-furnace. 480. 
At the pyrites-furnace....... 3 96 
At other processes..........-. 3 42to3 96 
Handicraftsmen -’........<..- 3 69 to3 96 
Drivers . 2.0102 Jlcs. see ee 3 24 
Helpers? .daéit. ike eoen eee 3 06 
Smiths... 25) [coe 2 88to3 60 
Average workmen............ 2 88 
Apprentices’->. 22... op emeeee 1 08 to2 16 
Molders. 22520 5.23 Geese 3 60 
JOQUINEYMEN» -c. 2... else 2 64 
Torners <4 2.4 .2cSse. eee 3 60 
Boiler-makers +. .-. (052.4 see sande : 3 60 
Smiths... .. 5... cade dso eee 4 32 
Hammerefs..... 000 -sa0secews 3 24 
APPLrentices!<..-mrs0e <b pieee se 1 80 to2 52 
Workmeén \i on. esc eee 3 96 
W orE women si... ii). | eee 1 98 
Boys and girls, (piecework) - .. 72to1 08 
Boys and girls from 17 to 20 | 1 44to2 04 
years of age, (piecework.) 
Cutters, (piecework).......--- 2 40to3 12 
Stampers, polishers, &c.,(piece-| 3 24to4 32 
work.) 
Turners, (piecework) ..#.....- 4 32to5 76 
Boys and girls........s.«wsiwes 1 56 
Workmen: ..4. . 22292. ceee 3 84 
Hoye and pirls ... 2... <kocen eae 1 58 
Workmen it¢.52 e.macc eee 2 70 
Piano-forte makers ........... 4 04 
Organ-bnilders ..-* 222. eee 4 20 
Other workmen... s0s56eeeee2 3 60 
PMOVEMIONY. <6 us 5.c0d see eee eee 3 60 
Type-setters ..2isescsrcssrcrse 4 32 
IPA GOERS sive ds.ou vse suman wae cine 2 88 
Worknien .. 2. csediedeurddne 2 88 
Journeymen Masons ........-. 3 48 
AORIStOI ss ¥. o)o so. sis Bink Boe 2 52 
Carpeiiens tins. secursunsesad 3 48 
Well-makers, (piecework)...-. 3 60 


with the regulations laid down by the industrial code, Gewerbe-Ordinung. 


* 


—— 


Hours of 
work per 
day. 





'Uncertain. 
11 to 114 


see tee ees ewe 


_ 
= 
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MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR IN 1873. 


The daily wages of mechanics in Barmen and vicinity in the year 
1873 were as follows: 

Blacksmiths, bricklayers or masons, carpenters, miners, machiuists, 
painters, tailors, tanners, and tinsmiths, 96 cents and upward; cabinet- 
makers and coopers from 72 cents to 84 cents; stone-cutters and wheel- 
wrights, $1.08; tailors receive, with board, $1.44 per week. 

Agricultural laborers, ordinary hands, receive $86.40, and experi- 
enced hands $108, yearly, with board. 

The price of board, per week, ranged from $2.52 to $2.88 for workmen, 
and $2.16. to $2.52 for workwomen. 

In a letter, transmitting the above statistics of labor, Mr. Consul 
Hoechster, under date of October 17, 1873, writes: 


Since my last year’s report on the same subject, there has been no change in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in this consular district. In some instances strikes 
occurred during the last summer, and employers were obliged to raise the wages of 
their workmen about 25 per cent., especially in the hardware and cutlery trade, but 
owing to the dullness of business in autumn the wages went down again, and are now 
about the same as last year. As business gradually grew worse many of the factories 
were obliged to dismiss a part of their workmen. Some of them left for other places, 
but the greater part found employment as common laborers on street improvements, 
and principally on the street railways which were built this year in the cities of Bar- 
men and Elberfeld. ° 


DUSSELDORF. 


This old town, more celebrated for the fine arts than for manufactures, 
having a school of painting and a school of architecture, exports to the 
United States woolen cloths and a variety of other articles, the products 
of the mills and factories in the neighborhood. The following table 
shows the value and kind of the principal articles which find a market 


7 in the United States: 


Statement showing the description and value of merchandise exported to the United States from 
the consular district of Diisseldorf in the year ended September 30, 1873. 








Articles. Value. 
cw ocpaaceeeacweneesaccspeepen Ae $863, 504 
rrr fee roe Le Ss eos vee radnvcccasececdepssavpavencenaes 140, 572 
Oil peatcge nneners corse) ts ee eh Ble Oa. SDL. ok POE sl ‘43, 693 
IIE (TG CMOTLVINGS |... oo a oe 3 0 ohn kb cpio bic vinla bssin opie cis sce sdp oe ob decdnedbesen 2, 857 
LER Sere oe ee ne cup e dgwnecwuldtedeldisicacvencucncce 3, 562 
SUM DMC OTUICS, | ANG.CPIMMIN GS. 2... ss ae esis owen ccc es cnc c ne cn cscedecanenes 24, 518 
ee LIEEDOGOS. 0k 5 ox up w= = 8 oo cpa a See apj~ a5464- Dace nen dneophrind-seebeesece 22, 365 
ES nS ES Wai OER DMR ANES TS ee ee eo a ducseeccccvdccetbeees 15, 432 

ee oe a Pak oe Se UG REPOST Dade soo Soe ate acco ccc anctdoececcagecucs 1, 116, 008 


PRICES OF FACTORY AND OTHER LABQR. 


In transmitting the following rates of wages Mr. Lewis, United States 
consular agent, makes the following observations in regard to the rise 
in the price of labor over that of former years: 


My Dear Sir: In reply to your circular I beg to submit the following answers to 
your inquiries, remarking that the prices here given are exceptional and are in many 
instances double what they were at this time last year. That these prices will be main- 
tained is doubtful, but it is the opinion of the owners of these works that they may 
somewhat recede, but not to the standard of former years. The causes have been 
chiefly owing to the great advance in the price of ali necessaries of life and also in 
house-rent, and the consequent rise in the price of all kinds of labor, and as this is the 
great question of the day here, until that question is settled on a permanent basis, these 
great fluctuations will continue. All the raw material is at least 50 per cent. higher 
than it was at this time last year, and in some articles, such as pig-iron and coal, the 


advance has been 100 per cent. The wages of the work-people have not, I find, ad- 


vanced in the same ratio, the advance being on the average not more than 37 per cent. 
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IRON FURNACES. 


Cost of pig-iron per ton October, 1872 ....2.------ eens ceeeee eee eee coos $43 20 
Cost of pig-iron per. ton-1n 187071 . ... 22. 2. cnn cee co nncnnns eeeeaneee 21 60 
Cost of coal at works, per ton, (1872... ... one ee eee 4 23 
Gost of'coal ‘at works, per ton, in 1870-71 -.... 2... 2a. eas ones $2 52 to 2 88 


Daily wages of skilled workmen: Smelters, 84 cents; furnace-feeders, 72 cents; 
mixers or puddlers, 66 cents ; coke puddlers, 60 cents ; slag carriers, 68 cents ; enginemen, 
66 cents; firemen, 60 cents; laborers, 60 cents; smiths and fitters, 70 cents; model- 
makers, 77 cents; carpenters, 68 cents; masons, 96 cents; ore and limestone puddlers, 
70 cents; limestone breakers, 96 cents; coke burners, 84 cents. 

Hours of labor from 6 a, m. to 6 p. m., and the reverse, the labor being continued 
through the night. Out of this one hour is allowed for dinner and one-half hour for 
breakfast, and the same at 4 o’clock, making in all 10 clear hours of labor. A certain 
portion of the labor of these works must be carried on on Sundays as well as on week- 
days, and these men obtain an advance price for Sunday-work. 


ROLLING-MILLS. 


Mont on Die-iron 2. 2oGoe ns. 2's a Bec ene weasels cmp clas meee eae eng $43 20 
Gest of.coaliatiworks hereis.. 2.64 - fie Lc. oe ie Daldenlaee eae egies ripe 4 60 
Labor : 
Puddlers, per ton, first quality ..........-..-..---- pect 4ancweehiiig es 2 00 
Puddlers, per :ton, second quality ..... 54.25. 0cieee ats auc eee ee alte 1 78 
Puddlers, per ton, third quality -.-........ sd ted ps Ble 1 58 


A good puddler, with an assistant, will make from 1} to 14 tons per day, and will 
earn, after paying his assistant, from $1.08 to $1.44 per day. 


IRON-FOUNDERIES AND MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Machinists and turners, (best workmen).........-...---.-.-- $0 96 to $1 08 per day. 
Machinists and turners, second class ........--..---- es-e-s--- 68to 72 per day. 
Machinists and turners, inferior: .: 02> JS. il, pee eee eee 48to 55 per day. 
DOiler-makers } 62s) Ie yeh as wie sie dwn os bee ea 1 44 per day. 
Assistants orjriveters )) f- . . seis 0406s boa Sha te cde eee eee 68 to 72 per day. - 
PICANOL MOL LADOLOTS ios 4 vc ao ocd die baie eee ane bene Rp sy 68 per day. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTORIES. 


The working hours are from 6 o’clock in the morning until 7 in the evening, 
with the same time for meals as in the founderies, viz: one hour for dinner, and half 
an hour each for breakfast, and coffee at 4 o’clock. The prices of the different kinds of 
labor are as follows: 

Wool-sorters from 84 cents to 96 cents per day; wool-washers from 86 to 96 cents per 
day ; girls for carding from 24 to 29 cents per day; women from 34 to 38 cents per day. 
Spinners generally work by the piece and earn from $1.08 to $1.20 per day; children 
from 14 to 15 years of age from 24 cents to 27 cents per day; children from 15 to 20 
years of age from 41 cents to 46 cents per day. 

Much of the above work is also done by the piece, and the earnings 


depend on the industry of the workmen. 
MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Carpenters, first class, earn from $1.08 to $1.20 per day. Time of 
work from 7 in the morning to 7 in the evening, in summer; half hour 
allowed for breakfast and at 4 o’clock, and one hour for dinner. 

Cabinet-makers, 84 cents per day. Time of labor as above. Masons 
from 96 cents to $1.08 per day. Time of work in summer from 6 in the 
morning until 7 in the evening. In winter from 7 in the morning until 
dark. Work here can be carried on the greater part of the winter; the 
average loss of time from very cold weather, when such work cannot 
be done, would not be more than one month. 


Ornamental plasterers ......---. SOR Pie eau el ove deena $1 08 to $1 44 per day. 
Common plasterers, (or assistants). ... 22. 222. .-- 00 ween ee wenn 72 per day. — 
PIIURES Car ae cakes wesw Ln. san be Seka guaen epee seeded seeees 1 08 to 1 32 per day. 
House painters AnM grainers.. 2.2... Jo. So lows oben cs teeeewe’ 84 to 1 08 per day. 
Gés-fitters and honsesmiths. .- 2.2.22 l ae dene wows teeeece 72 to 1 20 per day. — 
BRGSTRAR ATE TNYEHOIDAR os ws 2. ono es cnc woekbag pavcsnkdspaaeis 84 to 96 per day. t 
BHOGINAKETE BOGONG CLASES: on 2. 52). c's wane wane Coby BCenbehe nes 72 to 84 per day 
TMMGIR Sou als ss edatee nee tows ons asc iced bates eee enna 60 to 84 per day. 4 


r 
2 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


Laborers in this district are seldom employed by the year... When 
such is the case they receive from $2.88 to $4.32 per month, with board, 
and sleep on the farm where they are employed, usually over the sta- 
bles. Married people are seldom or never hired in this.manner; they 
rent or buy a small cottage and small plat of ground which they culti- 
vate, usually keeping a goat or cow; if the latter, it is employed in 
plowing and hauling the little two-wheeled cart of the proprietor. 


ATIX-LA-CHAPELLE, PRUSSIA. 


This town, where Charlemagne was born, lived, and is entombed ; 
where till 1558 the German emperors were crowned ; where the treaties 
of 1668 and 1748 were held, celebrated also for its sulphur baths, is a 
center of Rhenish industry, among which the cloth manufacture is the 
most extensive. Indeed,a reference to the following statement wiil 
show that woolen cloths comprise 74 per cent. of the value of exports 
from this district to the United States: 


Exports from Aix-la-Chapelle to the United States during the year 1872. 





Articles. Value. 

7 
ee Nan Sinn cca e occ cc nccwseronoce re cv clnaisldndencatecedsecess $2, 038, 131 
ee ree eee ee eee So ol Loch lee steele eed tecdoetcnackawnwcces 322, 401 
ga a nl a dois Suess AILS ths oe Ee 182, 256 
er ee Ce kw cn coc csc ec cavwcuenveaccvidce ve aeccwaceacecan 90, 161 
SS ee ee ht eee hep Re ag an eae aed 67, 390 
ad nineinigisnie wissen seidie odes esis ase envaaasiactcciiesscen's 42,017 

EE a a a 2, 742, 356 


FACTORY AND MECHANICAL LABOR. 


The following tables show the rates of wages paid for factory and 
other kinds of labor in Aix-la-Chapelle and vicinity: 


CLOTH-FACTORIES. 

Per week. 
ng Diora mnwivnisies eo ewee cece sewn sie tana eres = Sad = aha ae, $1 60 to $2 16 
ee oo sn os bs on bow cava’ Jess wed vadtscvaeeloenicc 2 16 
Wool-dressers............. «ab Tine MO, TE AAS GT Rp ey peek ok EP LA Pa acl 1 86to 2 16 
Wool-spinners .......... rae eats Rg ek yh com ao etd wats 3 60 to 4 32 
ele wbdlee Wen Cae ake tecenwas ces nsec 3 60 to 5 76 
ee mane cee mmne aovgeduecanneticude 2 88 
eee ee eee ie cae nace coceacce 2 88 
IE ete 2) eae DEL bla woo da tle SOSLUSS 1 80 to 2 16 
i ioc sudavbiphud iccomes covides SR a eae = a ae ih te 2 88 
ye cow cian pabeiccnens henner sitar 4 hee oe 2 88 
Ne ee ee ew Wen accce cdaeuanecadbac 4 32 
enenat, 5055) ee eo os ce Ses 2 88to 3 60 
ar EN oe ad Solan, SS Ud bo diclelnn Sele wibdaburbes 2 88 
ta eh ae i a Sa Sas oP Se AV NCR 1 80 
TE Ln i 9 SG a an 3 60 
ee rc iigee «dade 5 40 
SS OY 0 ee er! teh ie oe 8 lee si bb) 2 88 
reek I Er ef sane dic opehduabendeaeees 5 76 to. 7 20 
EE a ge a eee nny (Se oe OTe need 5 04to 5 76 
ell i el et deaf thee rsa: Sit Wi ae es 4 32to 5 04 
ns na name wabacaxddeaibebliabe cl Leet 4 32 
i eu eum bdddiudacledoiie sews s 74 82 4076rae 
ET AE PEALE aad SE Ee ee 4 32to 5 04 


Nee Ne oe oe noecuweedeeecemecradtswser. 0,060 een 
Tn baonecadecatawaccecadacxae 4.00 t00Dus 
EE WOTSLOGSVAING 2... oe cece nncccecs cv'ccuvccaves seccviccscds 4 32to 5 04 
Master weavers of worsteds.............----.-----ces aww sume 7 20 
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MACHINE-WORKS. 

Per day. Cn 
Machine-mounters 2:4. 36su et scdew-s\do00 5 Je ode J ae ee $1 20 
OIUStCTS i ee eee ak ay teh en's b's =:0 2 < <)/s'e'h ss ng 72 96 
MUINGIN Gs cans costae acenied Geta fetes peas cc - bene ethene ene 72 96 
PLOTOUSs Fess tha eb eu ette PP ees Sd wae od aioe) cles elem ele eee 67 86 
Olay-molders Cu ante PY. Vase ees uel. oe eek. abs SS 72 96 
Hand-MGIGCrpis.- ce Hips smb ORO Le eae os 6. a dss st Veres DLs oe 60 -80 
Coal-miners,,.at piecewOrk, >. ...-- ---- 2 +--+ +--+ s0<0 sddeishassemenel nid 84 96 
Coal- dumpers; AG PICCOWONK oo. oe os ccc ccc pew e wee cien deel 72 _ 

e Per day 
MachiNiSia.sc.s ei es -- sdv0r soos ou dawe be cae bre eee $1 08 
TS 1G TUL ORIG € Ue ops la See wp lk ob cin sin 0 weve Kien, © + se a's ink 6 Am 72 
DiOGksrMthesy. fi. le eae aa. sede dowd. Jat eg ee ieee eee 96 
PAPO TOIS sh tig sy oe Sis vls eb ade UN de ve J ote ca tiod Hoes A eke $0 67 to §=86 
LSA LNOLINAK CYS. < onfe 0 ond w amen cules alv.a-sw'waid ayhwyaim Sel eae ete ae 72 
MEURO LG ate lode we e' a6 ole Sc binjn wee <oimteid's ioc 9 o own pees Ace 72to 83 
Pamtbors 2. 22's S22. cop sttecwee Cobalenss ee 200 mar aii let ie m nner 60 
Plasterers. ...... » UT FPSO GT SS OL SA ee 83 
DUDOMAKCES:. cia) hia tie seid 2 Sabo Fewarss's'ges Joes sete lee 72 
Harness and saddle makers ........ 0. 00 «asawe de havbiee bb oats teh Mapa 60 
PAPricultural labor ssn. iee sieges bn wee cece cons,4 nu eee eae en 48 

CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 
Per day 
BOC Y-MAKOLS . . sn osc mcr new e en one s.s00 deco e5e dere eerie ns $0 92 
TIMMETS so. oo oe oS ce CSE. ee SR een 1 08 
Varnishers: 2 Sos e cote ng oie SS ele mm ou) bic © ele bie eaie aia eee 72 
PABIESIN LUNG .)p 5 on ceo 0)e wn.0.0 ym m4 ial nim w/e 6 win oscuro 66 
GLOVE-MAKERS. 

Ontters...s ses vesseow seores coe e eric cce wes Sa e $0 43 — 
MEDMOLG cb ccc cce ocd usec see ebe cede ehas scum ac gene sence meee 72 
BI YOUS oo cay once cans wcnn isa dmee so csien cae cen coe sec ce 5d egies iene anne 72 
WOLK WOMEN ce ce So cee cn wa we ce a eine een 86 
Workwomen on fine work... 22... s-00 ssaeeh eel Sees bd eee 1 44 

Hours of labor, 66 per week. . 
NEEDLE MANUFACTURE. 

Per week. 
Whetters 202s ci ecik'ese ea Suenks ccnmeasccwec, a omimn le niente $6 94 
OUtterg is cos eps nice cee wie bGis wis’ aid Ss Rid dhe 0 dS EL) o ns eel 3 96 
BI DOOR GTS, .0 n.d oc 0 nines edule nonin sc 6 cee vc bene v0 sine ny ans 0 gly ene 4 68 
Bolishees ys. hie - +2 cle coy speere mera reps scpsianenns pedals 3 65 
Makers of sewing-machine, needles... 2... 2.2.0 oes cn cccGencnscsus sane Sesh aaee 6 74 


Hours of labor, 54 per week. 


COLOGNE, PRUSSIA. 


Although this old Roman town is now more celebrated for its cathe- 
dral, its perfumed water, and the two bridges over the Rhine—the one 
of boats for ordinary travel, and the other the railway bridge, a fine 
specimen of modern engineering—than for its industrial establishments, 
yet in its vicinity there are mills and factories which produce goods for 
the American market, as the following statement will show: 


Statement showing the exports from Cologne to the United States in the year 1872. 











Articles, Value. 
Prerente ane Petite 8 558 2001 ree ee oe Sy On ene 00 ee $559, 937 
Weed 2205s Pita b ia aoe s cet ts coats cet rs fet S Lathe See h lest ooe we beak i leeet fo eee eee 463, 4 
TOUT RW Jase ete © ane b march t Sacks ened dé wettudced aeew e SoC kh 5 ewth.e irh OO oye eh Rete enn 127, 
cee Re a) A ene ce ee a ere 142, 177 
COP ON a ek ce wm cic npacnceacascaceuccnnns cancun coms cakes menu's cola 79, 155 
WOO], WRNUTACHULUS Of. poole oe ree eee 65, 
Miscellaneous i... rece 5 fet 888 bare its c esd cee soc cw bocce tice bb bce wedeeslletlee bau e mae 326, 
Toten vis cos cnn cn nnsde necncc cancecencvancepasacy end puesaneciscinacs¢ dele 1, 764, 681 





a Si voraa 
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Weekly wages of mechanics. 





Hours 

Trades. Wages. per day. 

A te es Sg) os cea a's anise vn avn enld ds ocd ncn ans pees ee cece eeees $5 76 11 

i i RGMe SRW eledeerase csrrtecs secre essesésseredsececsansssacsscceces $5 04 to5 76 9 

Carpenters, on piecework ............-..--.--- Srievbddetenscadcaneentdatereandes 6 48 to7 20 |..2.22 2. 

eR PGE edie Ga tcaesestcccde cic viwocseatdectsml otadweceecavocsp fr) MANS Qh ea 

Is Re eee 2S Sale dada neat ae ase cee ce tsa ena sae ncaa wc ddmenerecccanece’ 5 04, 11 

DIGSOUs, ON MOCO WOTK ci. ios 5 sets sse ve snen Palen wa ab son tdawesis a ouoemene 6 48 to 7 20 11 

SRRIIMIROU WODKINGI 5 oocn cvs ancencncccscndnssucsscsccscenssccccesesseae 6 48 and up- 11 

wards. 

ene Teens aed sao canes nade’ Jisacccces sesnworaee buhad has a64 oY a8 4 32to5 76 | 9 to 10 

A REE Sea Gc boca cn nas cs ssh es cactecctccbiscecencoecsaacseus 5 76 to8 64 9 
Ene MONaM are LMC WR disc aa rao oa ies Sk dawn dares cduoen dees sowie w: 2 88 to4 32 
ee GSS iWinics's a wn pele cas vs Sk oss 60s csanes <o.c Sour duecsQlsee 1 44 to2 16 


On piecework larger earnings are obtained. Tanners, tinsmiths, and 
wheelwrights, $5.7 6 and upward; bakers, $4.32 to $8. 64—12 to 13 
hours. 

Laborers in sugar and other factories earn from $2.64 to $3.60 per 
week—working 11 hours per day. 

Women are generally paid 36 cents, and girls 24 to 28 cents per day 
of 10 to 11 hours. 

Experienced farm-laborers per day, without board, 72 cents; ordinary 
farm-laborers, with board, 43 to 48 cents; common laborers, without 
board, 60 cents; female servants, per month, $2.16 to $3.60. 

Nore. —Workmen’s families pay rent for one room, from $1.44 to $2.16 
per month; and for two rooms, from $2.88 to $4.32. No family occupies 
more than two rooms. 

Children are required by law to attend school until 14 years of age. 

School fee, 12 groschen (29 cents) per month. 
_ There has been but little change in the rates paid for mechanical and 
farm labor in the district of Cologne, since the visit of the author in 
1872. Mr. Hoélscher, United States consular agent, transmitted the fol- 
lowing figures expressive of the daily wages of the above classes during 
the year 1873: 

Blacksmiths, bricklayers, or masons, carpenters, machinists, and tai- 
lors, 14 thalers per day, ($1.08;) stone-cutters, $1.20; cabinet-makers, 
$1.44; plasterers, $1.80; hod-carriers, tanners, tinsmiths, and wheel- 
wrights, 96 cents ; ; painters, 84 cents; coopers and shoemakers, 72 cents; 
and miners, from 84 cents to $1.44; farm-laborers, from 43 to 48 cents, 
with board, in summer ; and from 34 to 38 cents in winter. Laborers, 
at other than farm- work, earned 60 cents per day without board. 

Female servants obtained from $2.16 to $3.60 per month with board. 

Price of board per week, from $1.68 to $2.52 for workmen; and $1.44 
for workwomen. ° 


BERLIN. 


This famed capital of Prussia, and now, also, of the German Empire, 
affords employment to thousands of work-people in the iron, woolen, 
leather, and various other industries for which she is celebrated. 

The manufactures which find a market in the United States are indi- 


cated in the following statement of exports frem that consular district: 
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Value of goods, wares, and merchandise exported to the United States from the Berlin consular 
district during the year ended September 30, 1873. 





Articles. Value. 

Woolen cloth and cloakings ...-...-. ce cic ct scwan acne care amimesia.ees asta s/n eee eee *$1, 202, 766 
DOO LET: SONS ULB ace a ea oo ee pw ameuaacewc.oe temas sis alee iene 68, 031 
Ready-made ladies’ dresses, cloaks, woolen, &C.......-ccesenaccecccene obscensasesessbasase 499, 650 
PPV OP GDOCL (VERT Soc tied ceo y Sete te te wc deca snchacs cngeny cncmns sequen ye aetna 41, 426 
Dyed worsted yarn, OMprolderies. oo. s.-- - svace nace crue a acieannea cae Uulshhaenp ess amen 292, 312 
POLLOD POOGR AS ter a tae otto anda oa.06:0nunesndnss=n0inks d0-0.cpep-0e peeineeneneeenn 85, 936 
BANC" SOOUS Meee eae vs dione et ieetd cla. =os\0 sop 50 4 6 0's clio w o'0's bs mic bin oeae eens oe 331, 584 
SU POO Ce eee oe a alan ain gis ee med oie ne eh emmy. 9 0:0 66m eeis'a.n) 6 mie) mm nm) ec ae a 155, 232 
Basket WIMPOSE SMS l sacle paca cies indaeg poSeseccwuscinwee cman ap cin pitetenise oie atte: te 8, 240 
Manufactures of leather, wood, iron, zinc...........-- rev ennne isa Reekemal ee tame aabee ee seas 262, 094 
Fancy paper, cards, and paper DOXCS.,<cesancuocsconrcveaneskepcleepeeetaleinn sch immnnh—n 140, 818 
USOOKE, LALHOCTHDNS, Prints, PRIDCINGS, 66. ...4- 20. 0cceccuecescswapeh sapeeeeeee me coeeeeeeee 234, 280 
Chemicals, apothecaries’ ULENSIS ©..- I. nw. cc ect tcc tc cccen re cupmecenemne cee pee neatemeae 150, 179 
Scientific apparatus, surgical, optical, musical... 22 2. soe onscscu unico cele alee ce eee eee neat 54, 800 
Leather gloves ......-...-- 2-2-2220 2 - oe pe cece ee ee eee eee ee nen e cn ee ee enecneccennecencsess 195, 428 
amitation jet, (ornaments of black glass) .. 2.5 << .5'sss-nwte sade sens male cence eee 66, 088 
Glass and porcelain wares. .--:-...--..-2---225e0 eee en see pee eee cee cee nce scene een onasenas 51, 536 
MAGUOLS, WING, SITUP; CLC. o.2s cnc c ae wesw cece w ec Socamt concen pipiens aemen aaa en oe ieee 46, 911 
Lead and machinery dip njeiw dito d bud 6 clew bmwieinm dwieie Su Clee Se a ee ate ee ee re ee eee 402, 292 
OMiscellancous PO0dS: 6. csc. se ans ae cee ae temeea Lone Jedeeissnn ya eheee heen eRe een 200, 621 

LOU eos ce's aces scree sissies scPicctacwin es ccwice's gna se reed ote: amen Emenee scenes owes 4, 490, 224 


* The thaler computed at 72 cents. 


FACTORY LABOR. y 


The following rates of wages were paid in 1872 by the proprietors of 
cloth and other factories in or near Berlin: 











Ge 
° 2. Per week. 
Occupations. zs 4 
gas Men. Women. Children. 
Shawl-factory : 
PRURUOIOL. | caus cessor cera ckeet nae tcucus 10}... ++.<heeeeeee $2 16 to $2. 52)). Jeans cnsdus F 
By CDOTS i oo be ae a eas 10 | $4 78 to €5 %6 \e20 5 cle . 
Weavers on hand-looms .......-..--.ece-0-- 10 | -4.32 to’ SWOi2 Aye. eee ee epeeee ee. oe x 
Weavers on power-looms.....-..-..-.----+- 10 "eee eee B92 00 SSB fF. connie ota . 
VARNGVS (c5. 5c oss ctttat bi heute t Ouse deme cont <x 10 3 hehe. . Ce ee alent « Behtanee . 
AOVOLR! Jtscucaivaceadaeeeeeee Balt AS EE Pe Paes 10 3 24 | wesisccdeck o Gafvebeemebanaee . 
SSIMIOTStE cues ance tee addin ote uieeuee 10 3 60° | s. csaa Pins i aeesadecees ie 
RUATUOLS fo tices sae e Rep tane tle ne teas ebes oe es 10 | 2 88 to 3:24) Reese. een cealeeee eee F 
NGULGT Sack es Fae TUPLES eee ceeeteareesbeeb 10 | 3:60 to (4°32 \*% 8050 1G) So ee eee a 
SNEATOTH eo eee. oe Le eee 10; \ac8 ee ee 1.80.10. 2° 16) |q.. wae beams = 
IPT ORSOTS ees ofrecer eae eee Cee me eas 10 | 5 04 to “S(O rien nn nae eee eeeee - 
Beaters eed). Pee. Sse eioaee Lee 10 5) 76}. Seeds SES ee eee os 
MSULIOUS ck cne nce hice ch ce ne eeete Sea 10) 1 a2 ebate niga eee 2516, tO ee ft ute od 2 eee . 
Ba Orers 7% fo Beles Ce eee eee 10 | 2 88 to "SRa ee ece ee eee ee eee ee eee . 
Fringe-makers = Lae eCE ee eb ER ee aes aaa 10 :} 228 ol ee aris hoor ueeee A 
uadies’ cloaks: 
Seamstresses, (cloaks) ........--occcccsteccs| 10 to 19 1.2...2.0.ceeeeee 2 16:to BOF 17.0.4... ae ? 
Seamstresses, (CORtIMOELS)icccocerereseeesee 10 -t0:12-|. 22502 eee 1 80.to 5.76. |: so.Sas tee s 
PME O UG, oon cal coe ssve ces aenenee pee 10 to 12 | 4.68 to 7°20 [ese ee el 
rOneTs Seen ee ol ioe as ee ee LOitO[12 4 cA ee 45399" Oe adage - 
PUOINGHUOCLOLS W.) ods conns cance tee eee. 10°t0.12 1350.6. ccee oe eee 3 60 to. 7 20 |..c<ccucncmeee 
Fancy silk trimmings: 
Makers of fringe, gimps, &¢.........------- 10 | 5 04 to : a 1 80 to 4 32 | $1 26 to $1 * 
SOE OOU AN! cot wr ca os wept’ nwrotdleba Sooeen 10 |*28 20 to 36 00 |. coe eee 
Gold and silver trimmings: 
I OR OUG oid 5 cninie Sas 4 ¢ inv e <4 wakteeels Bs 10 to 12 | .4 32 to, 5:04 |. 20. acceecubetane sane 
TROUT Ee Wanisd cies nev ageeec cecnce coe eee 10 to 12 | “4.68 to. 6 48 | gece . 
DVATOMITANVCToiss. eck ee. el. Se 10 to 12 | ' 3 76 to 6 8441. J2lce eee eee <a 
Be I ee a rata s che din Sinn win'e cinis's = visio aes 10 to 12 |, 5 40 to 7.20 |.... 253 eee ‘ 
Spinners on power-looms ................--- TO Te Le fs cencanescnsudee 1 80 to 9 5B |. co aen ame << 
TIGMEORGS MOORE COL. Jneaces ssuseesnavas nt 10 20 28 Sanenndvbunsnen eh 2 16 to 2 88 |...... scence e- 





* Per month. 
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MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Rates paid for mechanical labor in Berlin. 














Occupations. eye Occupations. hss 
Skilled workmen : Skilled workmen—Continued. 
OSES TC $0 66 Wall-makerss>..ttis.ce. isccseuneeet $0 66 
Pee OU SE Sas ios cect win ewe bee wene a 72 Paper-makers, (fancy,) men ........ we 72 
Og ee ea ee 72 Paper-makers, (fancy,) women........ 48 
i Ce i a 1 20 Pidno-makers +. ee wee se PEP eae 90 
BPUMOLS ee Se eee acl nine ce ete es 72 Ready-made garments, makers of, 
Cigar-makers, males.................. 72 WOMMGD 5 45 55 ee et etelrsiereeele Mad eas 96 
Cigar-makers, females............--.- 42 WROOLETS 550555 Saba es wa ceweceseneecdacs 96 
OSopera sw oonwe eo. Meee cia we teh ene 72 BRAGISLS. wee ween ten nee eee eaties 72 
ROP PCLSINIDE coi te eee 72 Salesmen or clerks .....-...0..0055 20; 72 
Engineers, steam. .......--.......-.-- 72 NORMSULCSSOB- 5. epee tebe ectware coe 60 
Factory-hands, men .........-.-...-+. R SHOoMAaAkers: oes ea teore ee 72 
Factory-hands, women .........--..-- 60 StOKOLGS joni cows wh Wehetc ol otiolet weet ss 72 
Factory-hands, children ...........-.-. 36 DPaulOrsxctee se tscn ui cacvcas nee nesued oe 66 
gs Cn 72 "DANHERS Aeon. cle broramie nets ore ctotiewereice 72 
oy Sy Soa 96 PRPROTS ss te Wats beue woeauwaenee ematena 78 
SAMIMIEERS UU Wii gin'shs e's ace awe ee scene 72 WORVOES inns sa'S i Sedu soek saver cedas of 66 
USMNMEONN SPEUN va cw vee vecupice stan 72 || Laborers: 
SCR Ree se wh wenn nie ee eew eles bees 20 Umoity tous wae. eekes es. e dance tee las 72 


ee ES a 66 ER COUNnI ven tev iacs stance cusceoae eee 60 
* Hours of labor, from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


WAGES IN IRON-WORKS. 


The largest and most celebrated establishment in Germany for the 
manufacture of all kinds of engines and machinery is that of Mr. Bor- 
sig, in Berlin. Want of time prevented a personal call at his works, 
which are open to the public on payment ofa small fee; and it was deemed 
highly important to obtain the rates of weekly wages for the various 
kinds of skilled labor employed in the works. A request by our consul 
at Berlin for the desired information elicited a polite but evasive note 
from the proprietor,* which was equivalent to a refusal; while an appli- 
cation to the Statistical Bureau of Prussia proved equally unsuccessful. 
But the difficulties that beset this search after knowledge served to 
stimulate to increased exertion, which resulted in complete success, for 
Mr. Kreismann shortly afterward obtained from the German Amalga- 
mated Engineers’ Society the following official statement of the wages 
received by the members of this union, not only in the works of Mr. 
Borsig, but in all other establishments of a similar character. 


* Under date of Berlin, October 22, 1873, Mr. Borsig writes: 

Sir: In reply to che communication of the 18th inst., I regret to be unable to fur- 
nish the statistics desired, as, in my works, no such tables of rates of wages as the blanks 
inclosed call for are made up. I, therefore, return them herewith. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. H. KREISMANN, 
Consul of the United States of America, Berlin. 


A. BORSIG. 
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Statement showing the average rate of wages paid, in 1873, to persons employed in the tron- 
Sounderies and machine-shops in the city of Berlin, Prussia. 











= ~ ry vj week- 
; Jae y wages, (in 
Occupations. S2 | United States 
5, gold coin.) 
EGIEMOLUOTS. wacac ccan care sweet cRaS Aadde UCok ona an dadee Saws sees e tae ame 1, 800 | $7 20 to $8 64 
Machinists best.) sua) 2255 ae. Sdeobewe ek ies. =. d Wec ce u's Seve wesenaa anes 500 720 
NLICHINISES JOT OURAN Ae Ue eebeme tes ae bce weia Upc sss $e Gao wan ~ Son mie peated ean 1,600 | 5 76 to 7 20 
MA CHINIStS! INITIO“ fo) cians oleae a teeiswe wee < ple neide <= ss Ha dns duwic dea peg eine 850 | 4 32 to 5 76 
Hel Pts: quads cchwoe eas an cemsin tenes aoe o ee idcsn sa dee ne se ROetemneren . 900 | 288to 4 32 
PSOUCr-M AKOTA eae wag ialte pe > au mnunaiiteebi's oc Unwase cinco oe Gan cae ene 600 |} 6 48 to 7 20 
PTOIN GLA Gog sos a Cop oe Syn. ain deanna o/eW Ree a oo 2 ba Gas nied dye atgnl eee een 1,000 | 432 to 6 48 
UV OR STR e es noe ela c e's cadccns swktahisu dee base un dels cout be Vege an eeenen 100 | 5 76 to 720 
HIDMIOTA-DUE c peal op eke tee cae e Nelo Gateeiod gue Casey fo lgen cst asnapeegewesacedee 150 | 432 to 5 76 
AITO OURS cle clea-o cutee Le wink cies ¢ 32 dann MERE RU ae bec heel. s ee et Seen ee Ree ae 50 | 720 to 8 64 
EIOIORER epee ciexhnn vole po esas pr theduni areca css udder. acetes@uree ata 400 | 360 to 4 32 
PSIACKATHIGUS: Sess ecules sneeebecee ce onus ste dua st uc. «aa dlehs 2s Sec ceP Ree eae enna 800 | 720 to 8 64 
PICUWOTE Sens caegicocbeeessacekesss WEbemed so weeds eih hese ies enna 1,900 |} 360 to 5 04 
BUTE OD eco in oe elec aes eb coe cece Apes Gadel Laces ta aebe oc UO et een en eee 400 | 8 64 to 10 80 
EPID INGERS bok es a lecscls ber ccsndeseeecsRO@uaek fete sc se WNe ls tess pean 700 5 76+ 
atcern-makers and Carpenters. 5... +o dmetatads +=: ~~ de Janesoninecaeueneradeeeatee 900 | 5 76 to 7 20 
EASBISTANUS. oc os oa ctcacelnacecasscuas 4 aumeRsidade du mals 6 ccna ae een amen 300 | 360 to 5 04 
WEtDOTCLS, Carters, GO; essa faceaaeaa vic okweh ede oes ede Ee owtadas eee eneeeeeeee 2,000 | 2 88to 4 32 
IAW PLGUGICEH | 2 lcca cans no a viecy ele oe'e ¥. cb aRe ded’ bile wine o ale a oan eee ee 200 72. to. 2 16 
Mab Wri ehtse oe sco beens ceeb dacoe sedan dd oees aceeeoceteds a: eee ena 300 | 7 20 to 10 08 
ONSSISUHILSt occa eee coe eel cee cook ccc cae ceaceeccze nec ccd cee sete eee 400 | 5 76 to 6 48 
Brass-founders <25..5.02 2. oo. (RL ea SS RE ee eee 150 | 720 to 8 64 
PAGCOTS asi. a ava cs ccne see cceseeccescnnecednsecacusdosbaue sh ome se a team ale eee 400 | 360 to 5 04 
WUMIENONS + oe nies to sca w on'nlle catedeadowasled sidecases umese Saeee Poe eee 500 | 6 48 to 8 64 


Hours of labor per week, 60. 


Products : Locomotives, machine castings, columns, tubes, pipes, machines, steam-engines and tools, 
steam-boilers, pipes, agricultural machines, implements, railroad-cars. 


RUD. RAUSCH, 
Secretary of the Berlin branch of the German Amalgamated Engineers’ Society. 


BERLIN, November 15, 1873. 


The value of the foregoing table is enhanced by the fact that of the 
16,800 employés whose weekly earnings are therein given, the number 
engaged in each of the various subdivisions of labor is stated, thus 
affording data for an accurate computation of the average earnings of 
skilled and of unskilled laborers engaged in the various iron-works of 
Berlin. 

The average weekly wages of the 10,100 skilled workmen is $6.88 ; of 
the 4,500 helpers and assistants, $4.38 ; of the laborers and carters, $3.60; 
and of the 200 apprentices, $1.44—computed in United States gold 
coin, 

BUILDING-TRADES. 


The influx of material wealth, after the termination of the war with 
France, gave a marked impetus to new enterprises, largely advanced 
the price of real estate, and induced the erection of a large number of 
buildings in Berlin. 

Real estate advanced as rapidly, and changed hands as frequently, 
as in some of our western cities in previous years. The owner of a cor- 
ner property in the celebrated Unter der Linden, not far from the Bran- 
denburg gate, was, at one time, offered only 100,000 thalers, which he 
was advised to refuse, but in a few months afterward he obtained up- 
wards of 200,000 thalers. 

The activity in the building-trades caused a great demand for skilled 
labor which rapidly advanced in price, reaching figures previously un- 
known in Germany.* 





* Since the above was written the price of real estate has declined, the demand 
ah aed labor has been less active, and the rates of wages have, consequently, been 
reduced. 
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The following tables show the rates existing in Berlin during the 
eight months ending with the month of August, 1874: 


WAGES OF MASONS AND CARPENTERS IN BERLIN IN 1874. 


Statement showing the number of men actually employed by the Association of Master Ma- 
) sons, Carpenters, and Builders, with prices paid per day of ten hours.* 


MASONS—MASTER WORKMEN. 





Month. $1.02. | $1.08. |$1.14. | $1.20. | $1.26. | $1.32. | $1.38. | $1.44. | $1.50. 61.56. |§1.62. $1.68. | $1.80. 
MMMGALY.: wie 1. on va | 2 4 15 11 28 21 64 21 14 7 26 28 
re a ae epee Sie 2 2 14 12 31 19 79 13 23 10 19 30 

Og OP See eae 1 5 28 17 33 15 98 13 16 6 20 16 
joe EOS See) Se ey Soe 55 20 55 14 | 108 12 14 5 20 14 
LU ge ae ee Se een 5 34 18 46 14} 112 10 15 5) 25 16 
PU ECan rp, Ee See ee ae 41 17 42 14| 117 ali! 16 4 23 19 
5 i tnt kelp See an ee 38 23 46 11} 113 vi 21 7 21 18 
PO A eae ey ieee 39 26 44 12} 108 4 22 x 29 15 


PERCENTAGE OF MASTER MASONS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 


January .--.....-2. 0. 42 | 0.83 | 1.64 | 6.20 | 4.55 11.57 | 8 67 |26.45 | 8.67 | 5.78 | 2.89 |10. 74 | 11.58 
POVPGREY fos 566 50<}. 6. =. 0.79 | 0.79 | 5.50 | 4.73 |12.20 | 7.48 31.10 | 5.12 | 9.06 | 3.94 | 7.48 | 11.81 
Ce as aes, Ae eee 0.37 | 1.49 |10. 44 | 6.34 |12. 30 [36.52 | 4.85 | 6.40 | 2.24 | 7.45) 6.40 
Ho Swill hued See Rok) Raha yl pres paaangem 17.35 | 6.32 |17.35 | 4.42 |34.07 | 3.75 | 4.42 | 1.58] 6.32 | 4.42 
NAO difea dog aaa: losan alone - ne 1.65 |11. 22 | 6.60 |15.51 | 4,62 |36.97 | 3.30 | 4.95 | 1.65 | 825 | 5.28 
SEE Sabmedage iatiscds slenaescle aan ce 13.49 | 5.59 |13. 81 | 4.61 |38.49 | 3.62 | 5.26 | 1.31 | 7.57 | 6.25 
LC Ene Ra ee Same 12.46 | 7.54 |15. 08 | 3.61 (37.05 | 2.29 | 6.89 | 2.29 | 6.89 | 5.90 

7.29 | 2.32 | 9.60 | 4.97 


TS heme Beets) ele) Bp ies spaenian 11,59 | 8.61 |14.57 | 3.98 |35. 74 | 1.33 


CARPENTERS—MASTER WORKMEN. 





eS a 8 26 25 25 5 32 5 10 3 12 11 
MODTUALY nsiscacesws|sccess|ss.-0- 8+ 24 19 25 9 32 4 10 3 11 11 
HOU Rtend ho esd pieced g draw’ eveice 8 25 23 26 9 39 4 11 4 y 8 
(a LR ge oye Ie a I saeed (ial (a 37 46 14 43 8 8 1 6 9 
a ee eee 3 11 27 33 29 9 44 3 12 3 8 8 
ES Ee Oe ee oe 36 33 30 7 49 3 10 2 tl 10 
ly eee a eb oeels..--5|----- 8 29 26 21 13 46 2 13 2 8 8 
oa Eder doneste, pee 6 ae 3 43 27 23 8 50 3 13 2 6 10 





Meeeny 205830), 2)-L 6)... 4, 84 |16.04 |15. 49 |15. 49 | 3.09 [19.75 | 3.09 | 6.17} 1.95 | 7.40] 6.79 
SRI id->.|..--5-|->.--- 5.12 |15. 38 |12.11 {16.12 | 5.77 [20.51 | 2.56 | 6.41 | 1.92 | 7.05] 7.05 
ee Tn i ana Ra 4,48 |15. 24 |14. 02 |15.85 | 5.49 /23.78 | 2.44 | 6.71 | 2.44] 4.27| 4.38 
SE OE IS Ea ee 21.51 |26. 74 | 8.14 |25.00 | 4.66 | 4.66 | 0.58 | 3.49] 5.22 
Ee ae 1.58 | 5.79 |14. 22 [17.37 |15.26 | 4.74 [23.16 | 1.58 | 6.32 | 1.58] 4.20] 4.20 
SNE, 1 oes] suzs--|--2--5 19. 22 |17.65 {16.04 | 3.74 /26.21 | 1.61 | 5.35] 1.08 | 3.75 | 5.35 
SEES aude ss<.|--2.-|-----< 4.55 |16. 48 |14. 78 |11.93 | 7.38 (26.13 | 1.13 | 7.39 | 1.13 | 4.55] 4.55 
Pemebeucgr tess. |-.3.4.|.. 2-5. 1, 60 |22. 87 |14. 36 [12.23 | 4.25 26.60 | 1.60 | 6.91.) 1.07 | 3.19 | 5.32 
JOURNEYMEN MASONS. 

Month. Sant $0.96. | $1.02. | $1.08. | $1.14. | $1.20. | $1.26. | $1.32. }$1.38, | $1.44. | $1.50. |$1.56.* 
Meh. .--.----..|------ 45) 184-|, 4391)" 614) |. 950)" 14 4p 10s) fy ht edie 
es son dcdams s|nnners 45] 164{ 492] 648] 140 15 13 7 eee ed bee ara 2 
Ss ae 34| 90] 438 |1,034| 962] 83] 10] 5| 8 1]......]---..-[..--- 
UNEERG. o>... -..,-5. Ve WSS Fe RES UL TET D, OSI. 1 G0 bang Soa laaeads los ones {oma ac|acwnwy hanes 
MURM PG SEEH os; --2--.0- 2{ 11| 141 [1,985] 334] 84] 7]. 6\...... a ae 
I Ee 14 fs 98 (1, 9871 769 |) 190.1 IE 6 Les]. o near al 
SRP es Rehab on sons. £1” 16 bey 418, 700 11.004)1 167) ad) 6.t 01... 8.L.nabeunee 
SRM ToSGER Wilts oy 2-550-|--0-'3 16} 46-|4, 500°}1,112 |°.196° 1°97) 30 P10. [laa 





*In the original tables the prices are stated by the hour at one-tenth of the rates in 
the above statements. For a working day of nine hours, as in England, the respective 
rates would be: .918, .972, 1.026, 1.08, 1.134, 1.188, 1.242, 1.296, 1.35, 1.35, 1.458, 1.512, 
and 1.62 per day. 
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Statement showing the number of men actually employed, §c.—Continued. 


/ 
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PERCENTAGE OF JOURNEYMEN MASONS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 








SAUNA Y ~ creas oe ee voce see te eioe 3.01 | 831 |28. 93 ls0, 92 |16.74 | 0.95 | 0.68 | 0.34 | 0.06 | 0.06 |..-... 
MGDPOALY sc ass'ssssdbi eth palewenee 2.98 |10. 77 |32. 30 |42. 54 | 9.19 | 0.99 | 0.85 | 0.26 |......]...-.. 0.12 
MBIGD: 12hG pm n'ne's 2808s 1.73 | 4.58 |22.35 |52.64 |13.34 | 4.22) 0.50 | 0.25 | 0.40 |......].....-]...... 
PADEL (aes cise eS eemignine tee 0. 08,), 6. 34 116.10 |66. 52 | 9.79 | 1.17 )) 20. co) o. eee eee oo - leone 
MAW ie ates. ate eeemaat 0.08 | 0. 42 | 5.50 [77.07 |13.05 | 3.28 | 0.27 | 0,22 |...... 0. 2D. on as lceeue . 
DONO ener. sencsessciewe-|feocue 0.48 | 2.49 |65. 43 (26.25 |. 4.75 | 0.40] 0.20-].. 0. fs]. eel eccees 
DANG ei ecr he in ohinn Dele bets 0.03 | 0.52 | 1.60 |55. 79 |35. 69 | 5.44 | 0.45 | 0.19 | 0.03 | 0.26 |.-....}...... 
FRUPUS Pi koswsetowbe s hacwta| poole. 0. 57 | 1.63 [54,11 |38.19 | 4.'76 | 0.25 | 0.11 | 0.03 | 0.35 |......]..-... 
JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS. 
ULAT Vaee co cet a's ole suen/o lh calm as 31} 165} 421 | 429] 173 54 23 v7 2 1 
MIGUEOALY moe ben cnclce Ae ecale ces as 77 | 127 {| 380} 339] 169 67 32 8 2a. O \camsee 
MATTOON R one so gars iweh sn 3 9 50 | 173 | 422) 359] 179 54 18 7 ee eh RE 
PADLILe Rees ce casecoescos 7 36 | 169} 582] 430] 232 SE BPR SAR eka Be Pee 
IMB Meet dois is wos fale 2 35 | 131 | 639 | 412 | 203 39 25 10 > Perret pre ye 
AIOE shots 2 Pie ay otk Biases ce wes 18 | 116 | “747 | 457 | 186 39 21 2 rw pee 1 
TN, 3S Eee eee 1 9 75} 841) 504] 215 48 26 3 ye Sees peer 
RRUGURU Loe cole Shc er an faae hae 10 68 |} 900} 539] 186 47 2) 3 ne Pert er 


PERCENTAGE OF JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 

















RIESIILONSY fate si rete Acces wiellenee oe 2.37 12.60 |32. 26 [32.77 |13. 22 | 4.12 | 1.68 | 0.54 | 0.15 | 0.22 | 0.07 
BUC DUMAL oa eee oni se altel oe oe 6.39%\10.55 |31..56 128.17 |14503 f S256") 2766.) OoGhcy 0. £7 | 0.25 {cece ‘ 
WEG eae ea 0.70 | 3.99 |13. 56 {33.06 |28.12 |14.03 | 4.23 | 1.40 | 0.54 | 0.14 | 0.23 j.....- 
JAS Se a ee 0.47 | 2.42 411.34 139: 07 |280 Sh ES cai eee era ee ee 
UT aries etatels 5 oBte fala’ tole 0.13 |-2.84 | 8°74 |42°66 127050, TSI 5S Stele daeaen Oasis ao ee ees 
LINO acces Rees uk Someone a. 116°) ‘7-40 [46:21 129.00" 12°00 2750 ean Oras sOnkolce. cue 0. 07 
dil ee Aas See eta eee 0:06 | 0..52.7.4. 35 /48. 69 |29.18 12.45 22780) so SieieGaleeeOeeoelos eoeieec oe 
PLUS ee ie cle na nie cee sl ses bee 0.56’) 3.83 |50.64 |30)33. 10.4757 2165" ee ee gee oes 
RECAPITULATION. 
MASTER WORKMEN. 
MASONS. CARPENTERS. 
: > 5 4 ° 5 
Month. 3 3 6 3 ¢ a 
RB of n ma] ty) m 
° cS oO =) 3 oO 
a E a a= E bo 
= b> Be A a & 
o r= a co) = os 
8 = & 8 3 Ep 
2 pa I 2 ire o 
8 Ss 5 | g 5 
5 ° > =} ° > 
A x <4 G H <q 
DAUNUGIY /< cin calct ue sek aaece nieces ob eae ee ee wean 242} $285 12) $117.8] 162] $180 72 $1 11.5 
OULU Ya och weiaide chs ack eepee ne Ane cet amen tenes 254 336 96 L 82:6 156 196 56 1 26.0 
RMRTOD enc cco es tes cece ls ece ne ee eee eee ak 258 376 56 1 45.9 | 164 226 80 1 38.3 
BAND) She alain os cia'g Sinica a Sa S ERS ES fo One eae 317 426 24 1 34.4 172 241 92 1 40.6 
WVMeR E6505 ine nies shine on'u nae hone aticeen Mate eae ae 303 430 56 1425) 190 259 20 1 36.4 
TID is cae i Cale Gg wis oh a bias ww mime cis mien Meena ae 304 434 16 1, 42:8 ay 187 254 88 1.36.3 
tinge te ot Be ee te oe eS ee ae ee eens 305 435 60 142.8) 176 242 64 L.3e 
DAMS Ui cit osscea hoes aclstocchn «ho cene pao ear 302 432 00 1 43.2) 188 258 48 1 37.5 
JOURNEYMEN. 
PANUIGIVRERCE se ccc ehh esnnacis ace babs ass c'ctaane oe 1, 493 |$1, 337 04 | $0 89.5 |1,309 $1,172 88 $0 89.6 
MOVUNAUV er cWeassdakrtecwecces séackasonwcemerces 1, 523 | 1,524 24 1 00.0 |1, 204 | 1, 213 20 1 00.7 
IMIR BGI GSE Ae cs wate win wins seae)s Seb ee eben eda 1,964 | 1,673 28 85. 2 |1, 276 | 1, 421 28 111.4 
OPAL ee Cee RE ea REE Sm acne shes cn -bancwnn scar cemen 2,572 | 2,751 84 1 06.9 |1,490 | 1, 654 56 i ae By 
RIVE Pees Serer ee sono opens sss on cel sce Ata er 2,559 | 2,804 40 1 09.6 |1, 498 | 1, 667 52 133 
4 TTS SEARS SSE SA SES a a ene Sve 2,930 | 3,011 04 1 02.7 |1, 590 | 1, 774 80 1iLn¢ 
ee Le hee eee ee ERR See As wine ned mics oO tiem cele 3, 065 | 3,397 68 1 10.8 |1, 727 | 1,933 20 i Tee 
TD OE cee ei Nate ls kas © toils a's wore n's'oiaig nn nie ao 2,891 | 3,207 60 1 10.9 |1, 777 | 1,982 88 1 1ts5 
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CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


The town of Chemnitz is situated in the most extensive manufactur- 
ing district of Germany, fully three-fourths of the inhabitants of which 
may be classed as work-people. The extent and value of the imports 
into the United States from. that district are shown by the following 
table: 


Statement showing the value of exports to the United States from the consular district of 
Chemnitz during the two years ending September 30, 1873 and 1874. 














- Value. 
Articles. 
1873, 1874. 

ee Ea Sy ge” Sl tt a $2, 622,363 | $1, 807, 957 
eee te nr oie ees oeicis Siocle no an 2s aie nieicion mnt ce necccice gains sobs 41, 674 25, 975 
EE PS nae Eos ee oa aah g Bem sce s oan cs on sab asennnceconvajoees 10, 328 55, 307 
ee I oe ete Sates ig ciao wiaise sc eininieic os v<sininc cic ve sesnacicicnes cies sea 353, 335 126, 496 
Sa a le a ole icine nie.nin en wins ne 016 nn no nee wane deem esis een oj 104, 279 74, 139 
Po esto eee Se re ea 22, 384 60, 106 
oe eee ee A on oc wicia cis win'n ule Secqe desianjocaneeadbctiabeates 455, 666 549, 602 
Bo SSIS a SEI SSeS A Se a SB 190, 227 265, 002 
RE RES CS nan cw icis clas Sian win cee nwin.sic oa0e oo aiesicecieegbie esac 144, 782 51, 906 
a a SiSn gs Gc a oe cain as choc cece ccidieviwis cer ier essen 12, 637 21, 625 
ADIN Fh Upon ESSE ee eS AE? i et ee oe ee ee 47, 880 29, 163 
a aia pc deeina dani adas tee ce enn cee oceee nnaecscceacscs 9, 454 6, 243 

eins deck ocean vascscaseccavsccense- 4,015,009 | 3, 073, 521 

} \ 


MECHANICAL AND FACTORY LABOR. 


Before presenting the rates of factory labor obtained during a visit 
to this enterprising district in 1872, the following statements of the 
earnings of mechanics, factory hands, and others in preceding years are 
given. They were obtained in the respective years indicated, and pub- 

‘lished in the reports of the Chamber of Commerce of Chemnitz: 


Table showing the average weekly rates paid for labor in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in 
the respective years 1860, and from 1864 to 1868, inclusive. 








Males. Females. 
Trades. 

1860. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1860. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 
Accordeon-makers......- $2 16 |$3 60 /$2 52 |$2 52 |$2 52 $2 52 |$1 08 |$1 08 |$0 96 |$0 96 [$0 96 | $0 96 
Artificial-flower makers. .|.-....|.-.--- TAG S340" b- D952.) Qi5e teach. 1 08 | 0 87} 0 87} 087] O87 
elt te. a TP 68h hf 44 Wet be DG | Bebo. f 288 4. oc. <. [sea s- s. aoc lo saeeee ree nates 
Se gan ty 712 48 4B) Leda Wide bose. hls Soe Soh oees ts ose es | Gereermelaeenes 
Basket-makers. .......--- PE SOs} 2 Os) O87. 2.98 FS 1641-2.16 cc cco ccc ee emest la ceaet leuepientiesoeee 
8 rd ed re 3:60) 4.3 6O-1'S 60) } 3.60: }. Ha eS os lleac hela we see ieee 
Beer-brewers ............ 3 et fro 60 | S16" 2887 2 88/3 2b tosalec Sse hoe tle ces cs leek eeae 

Belt-makers, workers in 
oo). a 1-06.) 144°) 2188) SBS BBB) 4 BSB. eee sh le Semeks Sdivaae| sacae opae were be enue 
on Pe Dia hee teen) See abei is sat Mills Sewers 288 |120]1 44)1 44/1 44| 1 44 1 44 
OO UMIMETA ............. 2. 040i 2) De i 2.40 2240) |b 21645) 2 RR I OBR aa es ols cee c'laumee cll omen 
Brass-founders........... 5a cs 24 | cede dh dee te ek 4:56", saemelsatees lodaaiaxlact ments ceouate maleate 
Brush-makers............ 1 80 | 2.16 72 72 72 Y Po ei Seale a a Se RE 
PICK IBVO'S ....-..--..... Sanh Oo isa pert Spe QBS) tS SR dosent a: tl acoinc'l coe oee:hanne wallace 
ee sTiCk-Makers ...-........ Sone SD 9 1 he eae: BAAN GN OO! bo OO) reese oe le eee dc |. wo acl co's acl ¢ atesen bee 
ON ns ns EME ace) Cae EReU eeatihe Ll) Seabee: [bssnr Ge. tne aieiws bac'ea <.c line eel cam o weleke sia sien 
Button-makers........... S08 > DOT Bote. St Gri SOBs, PS: Bat soe hs ols 108;}108/1038)| 1 08 
Card-makers, (playing).-..| 2 88 | 3 24 | 2 88 | 2 88 | 2 88 | 2 88 / 1 08 | 1 20 |......|......]..----|------ 
Card-makers, (carding) ..| 2 16 | 3 72 | 2 52 | 2 52 | 2 88 | 2 88 62} 120: |...<-|--+-5-)sewantele eee 
Cabinet-makers .......... Se RD fees Ce Lan tee LON Od ek Pens cool scams sale euecu lao ge na acew sites Ramee 
Carpenters ...... -.. Pearse eater eerie ao 2 ROD a Ba eee leo te gre. cl lags cslieedueleas eee 
Cartoon-makers.........- mo 244-3-24.4-2 59 | 2-52 1-8 O45] 3 24-14-90: 1-1.441.1 08 | 1 08} 1 20 1 20 
Cigor-makers ............ 278 | 278 | 216 | 216 | 2 16 | 2 40 90 | 1 08 72 72 48 | 216 
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Table showing the average weckly rates paid for labor in the district of Chemnitz, §e.—Cont’d. 

















Males. Females. 
Trades. Sn nn 
1860. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1860. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 

Chair-framers............ $2 16 |$2 16 ($2 52 |$2 52 [$2 88 |$2 88 ]......]...--. Zeltacaace pisae el laedeee 
Chemical-manufacturers .| 1 62 | 1 98 | 2 40 | 2 40 | 2 40 | 2 40 $0 72 $0 96 |....-.]......}.-22. 2]. 2228. 
Chimney-sweeps...-.---- 1 92 | 1 92 72 72 72 42.\|,. tens eine eee eed E bes ol shauna 
Cloth-finishers ..2 25.52.00. Zwiwoe of | o 4 | o of.) 3 24 | o ee 90 | 1 08 |*$0 96/*$0 96)*$0 96|*$0 96 
Cloth-weavers:). 5.2020). 204 | 2 40 | 2 88 | 2 68 | 3 12] 3 60 72 72 84 4 84 
Cioth-shearers ......-...-- 1780. 1;2°52:| 288 | 2°88 | 2°88 | 2 Bae ee eter ae eee ae ee 
Cloth-printers \ 222232. Sn Sd fee Onl oe Sa 4 eneeee 3 60 | L 44 | 1 62 RAS sewn awates *48 
Comb-inakers Yo 2s. a 3. 1°08: }+1 20 |} 2-44 JN 44) D544 0 aera eee bearer ere eerie cre er 
©ontectioners <.2.2-..0. 2: 2 16."\.2 88 |°1 44 |.) 44.) 1.80 1 2 80 eae es eee tate ee) eee ne 
Goopersiz-ccp- sete. cee hq 2 40 | 2 88) 3,60 | 3 60 | 3 60.) SOOM ie...) esc ese |- ocean |eceme 
Cotton-spinners...-....-. LO | 2 ae Ort oe, SO sees olen ee 3 60), 1:08) 1a2G E08) Sse a2 |e. 92 - 1 08 
Crockery-ware artists....| 432 | 5 04 | 432 | 5:04 ).5 04) 504)... oll eh oo) feo 
rockery-ware workmen. | 2°68-|--2-88 +... . 2.1 4.2% -|s2so0c| cose pekneee|eceese}seeees oeaske,ssence] sass ae 
Day-laborers ..........-.. 1 68.} 2 92°) 9:04 S07) 1G) 2 Ba ae aa ee ere el eee ee 
MPIS(IIOTS cb ool o See lee Ge 3°46 4-3 486 -)r de dd 90 044 a a eee ceric em ee een oe eee 
Dyers of silk and wool...| 1 444 1°80) 2 88 1-288} 2 88 | 2 BB et ce ol emi | ome 
OTA VOLS, faeces eens a 3°96) *2 ‘88 “1-3: 60° 73560") S60: [°S. 16092 Scere eee cp ert ee entered ere ee 
MUG *OMLLOIS boc Scie oc wake 2 16: |.°2-88 42 88 1 '2 88.) VS SSS ras eee cect ace tales ay ee eee ee 
Fringe-makers ........... 1°92 | 286 2 16" |S -16 Pp Qe469f SO eee secs eee ee eee 
+ A}i.16) 9 2) HOR PS ae ee PEO NO a oe 1D 349 i eres 366 Scere ere ate ae eel cece a tae cae eee 
(FOTOCHOIS s\ccce eee ee oe 4° 8042516) 4 aed hed *[ dm eee ee ee ee ee 
Giariers selon oe ee 1108-42-26: 2 64: | -2°64. f° 2 BBs eee er eee ee 
Gisss-workers) 2) 20. 2. 2}" 2° 16).| 12 4882988: | SBS i) Bi TS Oa ee ee ee ee ee 
Glove-sewers ...........- 25213 BOs 2: 8B 1 rosie eae 1 44 96 |} 102} 108 108 108 108 
GHGRIMNIGNS, bocce fete cece Lette 3°19") 3 24° 1:3 24-13 24 1S See ee ee ee ~ 
Grnsmithsit 0.2 2202 DAG i) 32 740e rN GEN eee seen een by ole eke hea eptins Ieien, degre HL Rye oy! Oy oe 
GBS) 8s poraleae Spe meee ag el 1°68.) 2:16 | 2 16)|:2 16 | 2 SQ ra eee ree eee ere 
Harness-makers ......... 216 | 2 34 96 96 ‘1 08 | "EOS sree SS asco cla ce ee ieee ae be beac pee ee 5 
Iron and steel workers: 

Tron-founders........ 2.52 3 * iO) eh een (ee ee ir os } sevulincens [Sener leeke caletes ce lance 

Machine-builders. ...\.\.| (S028? |) SIQ45 i) BBQs BAD CS ETN SSR eee ere eee ee 

Locksmiths -......... 216 |-2.88./'2. 88 | 2, 88:| 3:60 |. 4°S20 eee ee eee ee eee 

OTIAOUR ee eae es fekeea's 1 20 | 1.44 | 2°16) 2 16:)'2 16 |" 2 40 eee aia ee eee 

Nailemalvers 5..c60nile epee 2 62.132 40°) 2.40 .[:2 40.1 9 40 tee oe ee ee ee 

Blacksmiths ......... POS ashi 96 96 |.1,08 | 1 OB Uae is eee eee ee 

Screw-makers . ......|------ 2 52:2 88°) 2:88 13 60.44 Qik Pesce ree ee ein eeen el pee eee en ee 
Lithographers ...-..-...- 3 /965| BOG cl M12 en. lea 4 (82): wea 5 =| eae ae eee A ete oe eee 
Loom-builders =. --.... 2... 2°16 | 288} 2 52 | 9:52 | B58 | Sy ee ere 
miaionia ies a eee 2 05 2:15 1/192 | 2:92 41 9S | LOO ee 
SUT CNTTIOT Boe ene ee ee ee Lee 1 26|144/] 1 44 1 44 1 80) 1 44 
Mining: ° 

Carpenters. .....-..-. BE SY id v04 Voee eas | noe celal ae eae ae wace|s omede lenmoine tem oeee hoeamie fe aa a eimai 

IMAROTR Is oases ann eats 4. 68.) A: GB ihe omnis, aiefabeete ascd]/ac ete Dounce es salesman elena ete Wee Ue 2s ir aoe rs 

TOT WEIN Mecca's on ae a pn) firs Ty PRN HS we RB tld fe esa gd Epes eG pel fame ae ye et 

Day-laborers......... Q3O oR? SO] Sol. Sook a A, Me ea > 
Needle-makers.........-. 216] 3 60 72 72 96 96 |... oka faseeiec Se eee oes ene oe ere 
Oilcloth-makers.......... 1°80} 1°92") 2 04 1° 2°16] 2 28") S 40 re eee eee eee ene 
IPOUEOLA i tbe t- leas oe 2.16 |} 2:88 }2 40 |-2.40 | 2 40.) 2.40) [5 .. . So i oe ee 
Printers: 

Compositors ......... 3:60 |-3-60-| 3-24 1 3:24 .| 3-60-|.3 -60-\ccccoclereeaRE oe eee eee 

SON Sep acon ie sate nares 1 06 | 1 04 1059 EEE | eRe 96, |... «inn {be popping Ile Geen aes peeerans ea - 
ROpe-mMakersos-. 2. esse es 1 08 | 1 08 96 96 96 96 | 20. UL See eee eteneeen eeaee eee 
PORT ORS cote Se. oe ee ge 84 96 96 96 96 QG - |, . ia vw cif ymdpeaerie | unaerated near — 
Saw-mill laborers .....-.. 216 | 2:52 12:52 | 2.70 | 2°88 | 2 88 no ee 3 
Rare OR iL cee tae es ee a Se 1'80 |. 1°80") 1°92 | 2°92 5) 1-99) 1°99%). 2 Se 
Snoemakors. . 20 2. 1:20 | 1 44) 1:68 | 1 68 | 1 68 | 1°68 |... | ee eee 
Shoemakers’ tools........ 1 20} 1 .44.)2:88 | 2 88 | 2:88 | 2 88 |. 2 Lee ee 
Soap-makers ............. ‘AL -B0 | 2 AQ SSS S92 le... 2°88 |. 2... jee ee ee ey PP AP Pees, fe * o 
Stocking-weavers, (ma- 

BOING) Cereals be ee 3:06 4-3 OG AP SS06 se See 5 04: |. ..0ae| skis atl cae eee eee < 
Stone-Miasons ...:......... 2:16) 2 G4) VS ore ee a 3 60 |... 221 G2. Sete ee eee aha 
Stone-cutters ............ 336 Wo CeO wo eee lees ene 6 48 1.7 20) | on nnn lene mele aera arene eee penn < 
Stone-quarrymen ........ 1.98 | 216 |2:16'| 216 | 216 | 246 |. 2. J See eee 
SULT Ne aye ey ee 1:20 | 1-68 | 2°88 | 2:88 |! 288) 2°88 |--2. -. | Soeee soe aie ee “ 
Tanners ......------..--. 1:08 | 1°20 | LOS P1008.) 1:08 | be |. Sh. - 
TDRIPROPN es st csip wees 96 | 1 08 96 96 1.08 | 1 08: |. <2. 2.) ot 05 pote eee a ee . 
Tapestry-makers .....--. 2 52 | 2 88) 240 | 240 | 240 | 240 |....-.)) 2 ee : 
Watchmakers ........... 108 | 108 | 216 | 2 16 2 40'| 2:88 |. .....) 22. 2 
Wheelwrights ...-....... 216 | 252 | 2:28 | 240 | 252 |'2°88" |. 2: 2.) Se 
Worsted-work ...-....-...|-- Sete ol iecaetttats 1 44] 1 68 | 1 68) 1 68 60 48 48 48 60 60 
Wire-cloth makers. .....-. 252 | 288 | 216] 2 16 | 216 | 216 |. .....|.22. .. | cee 
Weavers, (silk) .-...-.-.. 216 | 216 | 216 | 2.16 (2 40 |:2 40 |.-... |. 2.) So 
Wool-combers.........--- 288 | 3:24 | 252) 252 | 2 70 | 2:88 /103)1.038) 1 ey 1 08} 108 120 

* Children, 
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Table showing the average weekly rates of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in 
the year 1871. 





i Prry. Ad aad aadega 
By ban8 beara, | PeSeas 
ort « ort by m= 5 -_ - 
a ae atsoes | sagt he 
oF esas eSacsu | ESasss 
Trad 6a ASS Bo Bee He 5 S33 
ades. lo jc Aa | ss 2 | gi" 20% 
HS. HEoE He.oc | 28. 8a 
ne Mo gt Ao2des He weno 
qi nSee. R2SRoSE” and wseey, 
Hs esags QSasigs Ragosgas 
Os tame @ $558 S25 use4 
3 o 5) 6) 
tere -flower saa fe- areal gh 
a ea ert ee 0 Ee Bn SC Se Cee eR rey ee ee Se eos 
Barbers PeeetS on aps eaue am = meet *a4 $2 16 *$0 60 to $1 20 *$1 08 to 1 44 
te oe tine eins pn pome'e *1 32to 1 68 2 16 2-52 1 80to 2 88 
Ltd Es) io: Gerdes ee aaa 2 88 3 60 216to 4 32 1 44to 4 32 
2 88to 3 60 F ~ 
Sete Se iE ; ys oe gren $2 52to 2 88 2 52to 2 88 2 52to 3 60 
Bookbinders .........--.----- 3 96to 4 32 2 64to 3 24 ; jpeeonliea ; 2 52to 4 32 
BASKOU-MAROLS otc ems en oes ~ =, 3 06 *1 44to 1 80 *1 O8to 1 56 1 08to 1 20 
eT ee oe oie cia win |erein nie tae vine ances 2 88to 3 60 1 80to 2 16 
Brick- bie bec (see tile-layers) . ee ed ee ee 46 te . “1720 
Se cc lino a mlm nine ems iermniaiai fin ww mip mt atta ratnn/ arent Sto J 
SPST UGA -IMROTS yc ois ra.c win'= sw owe ni x 2 76 to 2 88 ig Pal gpeees EN ee) Se feb nye 2 *96 
CE urele zig: ey = whee | ae aati ae anes *1 08 2 16 *90 to 1 80 1 44to 2 8&8 
Poy igen itt el) i SETS Mose ao, chai pune eiricic er siaciel a om'o beri cie al eas 1 68to 288 
PRDINEUINAKCYS vos. 5s eco see 4 08 3 24 2 52to 3 60 1 80to 2 88 
Calico-printers ...... ...... ; ‘ 2 2 ; a 2 atete sp <a PULLIN eae Cerrone opgemn ol aeter le TPE Fo 
Calico-prirter laborers. .... ; 2 88to ie : oda bns Sn et Steels cewek bawwae nd needa wae esemant eames 
OUTS fo ols ee namin a Cnnni= 3 36 3 36to 3 60 2 34to 4 32 2 52to 4 32 
Chair-frame makers.........- WT Pe Se ce ee cae ; 2 §8 to srk SOT YNET Fe eeraeaes 
Chemical factories, laborers. . POS verstO ate ee wick ate ae ie eae | oa tc ciate secs anes Letina s pos cere 
parca ahs ela tates 216 252 *1 44 216 
ina 
Day-laborers............- 2 59 216to 2 88 2 04to 2 88 1 15to 216 
‘ 1 26to 5 04 
Sigueemikers ......c04..-. f} 2 64to 283/2 p seto 144 ; 1 03t0 3 60 ; 1 08to 4 32 
(0) 
| steed lia LS eee Fe eee Bear roe Rear s: 2 16 to “f BS: ee le eee 
eet ER) | cn mw mene wesccaas To's pesca ata Somfeoeetemerers 
ONLACHIONCTS <.....---2..---- 3 60 BMW gle a oe he ec ininineiemeae ° 2 88 
OS EE a eee *1 20 *1 80 1 80to 2 52 *1 08to 1 20 
Crotchet and netting work...|...........-..---- 108to 72 ; rs ee f ae St arbennig eens 
SORRTIOPITIFINAOLS co cons, sccecs | sec c ce ccc cee ccemns D440 £08 1080) ic o's cbs ok scoliosis eae ete tee ea 
Distillers, brandy ..........-. 3 60 4 2 88 *72to 2 52 *2 52 
Dyers in silk and wool....... 3 60to 3 96 ; BCD ge es : 198to 4 32 216to 5 04 
Lp ae 4 32 3 24to 4 32 DOG" \isin ont acanie ate 
Farriers or horseshoers....-. *1 98 3 60 SAG tOsd 24: |s<cenengsoneReeee 
Dee OrA........-----.-..0- 5 76 2 16 216to 2 88 2 88to 3 60 
Petes ee ectarers 2 k=) 33 | eee See ae 4.4410 J80" | 2.2. 2s eee 
ree. on cos seal boas cle cwacocees 3 24 1 44to 3 24 *1 80 
nies min) WOOl-wasners..-.))_- ww oe eee ee fi cce a SS Secs BAS en sel eat, Rn Ml oS | 216to 2 52 
A 216 216to 288 *1 26 2 88to 3 60 
at 2 70to 4 32 1 80to 5 76 216to 3 60 
Glass-stainors...........--. ; 1 44to 1 80 2 88 ; 1 62 172 
a Sp ll 3 96to 4 32 252 to 4: 32 2 88to 3 60 *1 08to 1 80 
. Glove-sewers, females........ 1 08 144to #2|f oto +I} 72to 1 80 
Gold and silver workers ...-. 5 76 3 24 3 60 *1 68to 2 16 
Grinding and polishing estab- 
see oot ere = hy | i ta hear gg a RR PRS SL Dive, a ct maint ea Me VANE BL) A 
unsmiths. ..... re ere tt eee ee ee rae LS oieg ah iede apes aor a wii 4 US. | aiPete mn acthan aes Sete 
einen aa » AA ae ee 3 60to 4 59 RBTLG GO: QB bee oe wera ares a w.c-ccts [isle a xe copkes tise 
ee teers PIS Sh ke EAL | sk oldiebe ee baie ain eis chit Aa actets es are a die.as sn laa ae ie a eae 
arness-makers ............. 2 88 2 88 TA re ce ee eee 
3 60to 3 96 
Cg a ; 1 20to 1 80 , 216to 2 88 3 06 to 3 24 *96to 1 44 
§ 3 24 
pee eonncpetrers ia oe'ce } H43to 48 } » Sep Me ee SOR Meds cad cp tonn ss anos ale ogebere aul een 
Tron-founders ................ 3 36to 5 04 3 60to 4 32 2 88to 4 68 1 80to 2 88 
Lithographers, males ...... S18 oote tap (g (SMto4 32] «8 60t0 1 44]... cree, 
ES 4 50 3 24 2 70to 5 04 2 40to 4 32 
measoop-sowing, females ........].....0..0.-ce.eee- oy eee aa 5 oabpian are, 72to 1 32 


* Besides board and lodging. t Children’s wages. 
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Table showing the average weekly rates of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, §ce.—Cont’d. 





ea 2233 
2S BS = 5 
aa men 
he Esse 
a | 59°59 
ie! asses 
le laa 
Ho wWoeor 
es: Ao od 
wy i = Se os 
<3 25588 
og SSS E's 
S é) 
Machine building : 
Machine smiths......--.. $4 20 $4 32 
Machine wood-workers ..- $9 64to 3 36 $3 60 to 5 04 
Qiher workers .....----- 2 76to 2 94 2 16to 2 88 
INEASOMIS elie ote. cc cect coe e ote -- 3 12to 3 96 2 88to 3 96 
Matchemanttacturers, MALCS.| oc o.ck Japo cc cieie'd iol ¥ be-glu ie Pie die een eet ts pa eraeie eriataens ; 
Mechanicians and opticians. - 4 32 
NIL OSes so set Cota tooo 6 00 2 88to 3 36 
Miners: \ 
Metalis.c.. 2S Ss sees 252 | ya cioceeae tenet 
PLEO ME cin cs co coms citetcem eine ere a fererctecesae releieradeter| ire si ate eae a eee 
PHOTO co ule thee reiaisiete com sal cael anes ck comes sa |St oc ok geen 
Galea me cece Ot eee coc selose coca cea eee OClstes Sone 
Modistes or milliners, females 216to 2 28 2 16 
INST faACtories..<.cescl-accoe es 216to 5 96 
Needileiand pin makersi.c2cs0l a7. 0 ee eS *72to 96 
Painters and varnishers, or- 5 64to 3 96 
Eee kes 3 48to 2 52 ; 2 88t0' 4 68 
Point-lace workers, females ..}........ er ereees 1 44 
Oil-cloth manufacture.....--. 3 60to 3 84 
Paper MaAnulachure < -. ws em00|s vse ee occ 2h ese ee | sos cae cee mele ieee oe a eee 
PeARNOUS See ete a Poca cine seen os] Soles and cee ee 3 24to 4 32 
Potters, general work........ 516.124 2s eee 
Portfolios, leather and nai stake tee oop wl at eee k Ree 
PROUS tate Sa hocndecpace sack avcwen cance ote st ss| ancceh es ce eee 
PAtLLOLO-GTRWEL ok cnc cee ccs cwe| ccc ces ccuciesnsewsl sects see ct we Sete 
5 76to 7 20 
Photographers....-..)..-2/- ; *2 52 to #1 08 ; 3 60 


Plaster of Paris or gypsum 





IAI EPO DUTO © hace ste wie a aleine lo deic bebe cle sete Le le ee eee eee 


Playing-card manufacture .- ; 


Powder-mills 22.6220. cus ae sewe] ence bide cc oo ce Belles omic bpiciu a vererewine cinta 


Printers or type-setters .....-. 
Printers, boys and girls...... 
Purse, glove, and cap makers. 


Oa Gia OM: ce Ac apes Sapa er | om aie ote oaisiees tains 
RIP DON-ManulactuUre. occ cicce sa). cccs cece cov caauenfemcw'ls s cee esis eee] nomena 


Roofing-factories...-.....-..- 
IGOPOANAKOLS Rieeasta ane es fees 
BAAUIOTS cc coments ecm er 
ANVIL) Feces hates Saami 


Perew-manbfacture ~.. 25. 6.5). acces ccceccewcc|scesesccce ee co a eteeiaerae arinnesann 


SOULPLOIS Mee Sees. eee Seek 
Shoe-makers ...... ..... SAB 
PIPVOANUKOTS»sc2e hese Seceee 
Slater or roof-coverer ......-- 
Smiths: 
Copper-smiths ........... 
Cutlery-smiths........... 
Boiler-smiths ...........- 


Soap-boilers......... eeetetne 
Spinning: 


OTDR Aes «ood sab a ; 


Loose yarn. ............ 


LE 


Cam-Yarn.. 2206 bebe enins 


Wing spinning 2. tas..-0-|-- 


Stitch or loop work ......... 


ee 





3 60to 4 32 
*1 80 


5 40 
1 44 
3 42 


72 to 
3 24 to 


3 36 
4 32 
3 96 
3 24 


2 88 to 


5 04 
2 40 
2 52 
414 


6 00 
3 60 
5 16 
4 32 


*1 98 
3 60 


1 80to 4 32 
1 62to 2 34 
t54to 72 
3 24to 1 69 
736 to 48 
216to 288 
1 44to 1 68 
T42 to 48 


* Besides board and lodging- 


i ee 


Crass I1I.—Towns with 


$2 16 to $5 76 


Ain Shadeqga 
ques meg 289 
Rakes PIS AS 
AxtH oO. AagtiN 
pon) SaaS T= aAy ie 
E o -.@ 
SHo'e . Fsi.cs 
S 8 on th esdo5s 
- om . & 
SHMm 5 Bids FSS 
“ee Ssh Lats anh 
S.oe . bao. .0¢¢6 
aoe HP a EHS 
SEosd. QA sas = 
Sasns Gaqaosas 
we Aaa RAAASHS 


| ET 


3 °5046.4 $8 
8 Wto 439skultie. oe 
2 52to 4 32 2 40 to 4 68 
2 64to 3 36 
148to 84 
"8 88te 336]. 168to 216| 1 44to 432 
1 44to 216 
Pema dE 1 44to 2 28 
140688 Thee 
PD Tb ee 
£23th' 64 
TTS 2k pea iearegmitien 
72to 1 80 W2to 2°52 
1 44 
we eee *1 20to 1 44 
3 24to 6 48 180to 4 32 
96 to 1 80 
Ht eeteereeeeeeeees 430 
vowelae od RS ee masks si; 
2 eto 3 60 216to 5 04 
om 3 1 80to 288 
2 16to 288 
ea 1 80to 4 32 
5 04to 2.88 
ae se ee ee : 
4.90 £0. 9. 164 dene ose 
2 88 
2 88to 5 76 2 52to 3 60 
1547916 os coe 
252to 3 24 *96to 108 
216to 4 32 2 52to 4 32 
1 44to 3 60 
"4 Bae 2 80 eee *96to 162] 2 88t0 66 
44 1 68to 252 
*1 44 216to 3 46 
1 44to 2 16 
a HB to 6 See 1 44t0 2.88 | 1 80 to 288 
eee ho ta 2i6to 468| 2 52to 432 
*1 80to 216 2 40 
fect hip 2 34to 288 |..c.. 2c, cone 
2 16to 3 24 |...0 1. sccos cea 
2 16to 3 24 1 98to 3 60 
Penk. oat 
3 96 |} 
96 to i | 20 ee ee eee ee | 


ee 


2 52to 3 36 


tl 68 
2 &8to 1 20 |. .i<usenesaeeeee 
2 88to 4 32 
1 44to 180 


t Children’s wages. 
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Table showing the average weekly rates of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, §c.—Cont’d. 











DB SAda AAartigd SAageda 
-~ 'a2 0D areal pass Sehad 
| PaaS basng | BSSEES 
aS Pia eveaes | gaghe . 
ie Fsae ESMo3 ESS nis 
a4 So 0 SSA ot eh ood ode 
oO. Peo BHSsma ts Bis. be 8 
ig [Sa 8 ro isa | bg eae 
Heo. Hid Re.eo baw -086 
ne Mog! ade He 2 FHSS 
wm neorto nora roa =| ~_ «9 
<3 2S88 3 “Skene ees) 
Og Henne wea S2easas 

3 o oC oO 

wetiave: Be-« 

Stocking-weavers: 
ond ; $1 44 to$1 80 } ; $1 08 to$2 16 $1 44 to $2 88 
iets TE edie ake Sob ree Tp bOeeler St fro! lar balk 96 tl 08 

- 216to 5 76 
Machine ....... Ree S166. 5 76'|-...,...-... bey ; St gad tee } 1 08to 1 80 

Stocking-frame builders.....-. BIE ann sniss oh in «scams 2 88to 3 60 1 80to 2 88 

Stone-Quarvies ........c02220-|.00 Ueeecccaeaasss SrOO cates tan secee |e Ste ILE at ate 

StOne-CUMlers. so. < occ wes eses 3 24to 7% 20 $4 32to 7 20 3 60to 4 50 3 60to 5 76 

Stone-workers, serpentine....|.........-...---- Ns or aaa 432 bee eel ache hee 

DPOUO Heller. cecntucdsceeswas 3 96to 5 76 3 24to 4 32 2 88to 3 60 2 16to 5 04 

Straw-hat manufacture ......].. Saba disiaes ews: G Shstcte Sabighe ee Scan 1 08 

Strings for musical instru- 

? ‘ments. ...-- REE cae eaiiedaat owacccsces}socccccicee Veccees saa nidevoscevecewes 2 34to 1 44 

Ne SOS eee UC abe its nee DLIm ae in Ns 28 28 1 98 | 

Steam-engine firemen ........ 3 24 2 8&8to 482 1 80to 3 12 3 60 

2 a ee 3 96 216to 3 60 216to 3 60 1 68to 4 32 

PA MRNOTH gordon > <peacaencnen 3 24to 3 60 2 88 2 70to 3 60 216to 3 96 

ESS ee 216to 3 24 4 32to 5 04 216to 5 04 

PPMOwAEATAL as ckcceceedsaa Bia OmOl eae Sa des cco ule eee 2 88to 5 76 2 88to 3 96 

PPO OURICIS coc cccnancnccens ihe 165d ae SS ee ne LOSS s ce ice ceeenae 

pee We. ok us 5 Ee ee 2 64to 5 76 2) 52 2 52to 3 24 2'52 

furners in metal... -...-..+ | os Beeetiae anes diet By eae Smee rice acl ee! ced Geel eae 

EPGINOTS 171 WOOO .......0.000. DECSMOMOL LO toss caecueea comes. 2 52to 3 60 1 44 

Umbrella-makers ............ PETOMOR LE CON cesctie sk wee waned’ Voce Sc conde acto puel a ola ee. ee OOEs ce 

Upholsterers & trunk-makers 2 52to 3 96 2) 88 60 44 68h donc teweuee ais awauaseee ooo botacemas 

alking-stick or cane-manu- 
ASS AS ee Meta otiateickisisa scale cecten e's wat de et adudee deawseeteste 1 80 

Watch and clock makers..... thee 5 y or ; re 2 68to 3 60 1 98to 2 52 

> $ oO 0 eeeaeveevseeweeceeeee*®isceanaeetaaneaneaneeeeneo 

Weaving-slaie makers ..... 90to 1 44 4:22 toon le OBilda sy sd cos ade dee. a ke hc ae eee 

Weaving-chair makers. .....- aod: lien eu cin daiae her ele ec «oleh ties Sas km alin ak ate oe 

Weaving silk-weaver ........|......-.scececees BAO Nee 2°SS'to | 432) Pole ee ccse wae 

Hand-weavers: 
On damask ............-- BUY anno a= aeant nese er w, 2 16to 2 88 1 80to 2 16 
EE REO a1 hn ules giccas accewelscctdecescacvecdcens “' 216to 2 52 1 44to 2 88 
On quilts and carpets.... 2 40 216to 3 60 ; A ys mr 1.44to 2 40 
On fustian and Baing} 1 08to 2 40 
calico Sa Shy SI, eR Aldiadeal taal Seeataeaersiecae eeeseceaesaetes ; 1 56 eeaenueuseaeeeteeee 

Wheelwrights ...... whe ae yes 4 08 2 64 216to 2 &8 1 80to 2 88 

Wire-cloth weavers.......... Oh Sawnle cnc bust ccicise cflcamaiewoe sea cer eaten seat aatetenn etme eae 

ee eS l ewowaisnscerascapslanconccagenrcacnecpiccecy adsense neack 1 68to 2 88 

AIL POAGO Rl cocsccccnccaucnncs|cccennascdestecceclescecs sescvacasncs 2.88 

Wood-work, wooden toys ....|........---0----+-|eo= seebaunaetapede 2 52 t08 24 oe take donee steaae 

Wool-card manufacture...... SOO GOEL Oe iecccat oe cetes — O15 cs ee eee He 

Woolen-cloth weavers eeeneceas SPAR sacs eaeerien eaeaeneace saneee ; I 68 to 7 a ERB oe 

Woolen-cloth shearers .......].. ESS en aco were be Ao) Q'S8' [eos ten se ataneeanes 

“= ¢ 8 24to 468 

Wool printing coan yas: ; yen gi?4 to Pi 36 34,3 24 to. 3 60 Q 52 to aes Bases STE 

oii fe ape pene] * a oy ee 





* Besides board and lodging. 
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WAGES IN SAXONY IN 1870. 


Basket-making in Zwenkau, Saxony.—In 27 factories, with 73 skilled la- 
borers and 30 apprentices, good workmen earn per week 4 thalers = 
$2.88; three of the above factories manufacture exclusively children’s 
cradle-baskets. 

Chair-makers in Waldheim, Saxony.—Chair-makers, per week, from 
$2.16 to $2.88; polishers, per week, from $3.60 to $4.32; packers, per 
week, from $1.44 to 1.80. 

Casks and barrel-factory in Dobeln, Saxony.—Coopers, per week, from 
$4.32 to $7.20; finisher of small casks and barrels, per week, from $2.16 
to $4.32. 

Day-laborers in cooper-shops, for 12 working-hours, receive 40 cents; 
unskilled laborers, 30 cents. 

Straw-plaiting in Zwenkau, Saxony.—This industry is chiefly carried 
on by women and children, besides their housework and school-hours ; 
such of the men as are occupied during the summer-months in brick- 
kilns, &e., plait straw in the winter. The earnings for men per day are 
not less than 18 cents; women, 10 cents; children, while attending 
schools, 4 cents. 

Paper and pasteboard manufacture, Chemnitz, Sawony—Wages vary 
from 96 cents to $3.60 per week. 

Pasteboard boxes and other articles of pasteboard, Buchholz, Saxony.— 
Men, per week, from $2.52 to $4.32; women, $1.20 to $1.80; children, 
36 cents to 39 cents. 

The above industry consists of the manufacture of boxes for chocolate, 
candies, soaps, perfumeries, gloves, hose and half-hose, trimmings, » 
labels, envelopes, tickets, Sc. | 

Playing-card factories at Chemnitz, Saxony.—Wages per week for 
men, $2.16 to $3.60; wages per week for women, 84 ceuts to $1.80. 

Manufacture of Chinese lanterns, &c., Zwenkau, Saxony.—Children, 
over 12 years of age, working from 3 to 4 hours per day, earn weekly 
from 36 cents to 48 cents; men, working 12 hours per day, earn daily 
from 36 cents to 48 cents. s 

Printing-offices in Chemnitz, Saxony.—Type-setters and printers, per 
week, $2.88 to $5.76; women and girls, $1.20 to $1.80; apprentices, 
72 cents to $1.68. 

Leather-belting for machines, &c., Chemnitz, Saxony.—Men, per week, 
$2.52 to $4.32; women, $1.20 to $1.68. 

Kid-glove sewing at Oberwiesenthal, Saxony.— W ages, for 1 dozen gloves, 
sewed, 54 cents. . 

Felt and cloth shoe factory, Waldheim, Saxony.—Men, per week, $3.60. 

Cigar factory, Waldheim, Saxony.—Rollers and assorters, per week, 
(male and female,) $1.20 to $3.60; girls, 12 to 16 years of age, 72 cents — 
to $1.68; children, under 14 years of age, 36 cents to 72 cents. 

Slate-quarries, Rochlitz, Sarony.—Daily earnings from 36 cents to 40 
cents. 

Harthen and stone ware manufacture, Chemnitz, Sarony.—Weekly earn- 
ings of men, $2.16 to $5.76; women and boys (14 to 16 years of age,) 
$1.20 to $1.44. Working-hours in summer-time, 12; in winter, 10. 

“ Cloth-weaving establishments in Meerane, Saxony.— Weekly earnings of 
men, $2.16 to $3.60; weekly earnings of women, $1.62; weekly earn-— 
ings of children, 36 cents to 48 cents. 

Plush-weaving, Frohburg, Saxony.—Men, $1.44 to $1.80. 
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CITY LOCAL-EXPRESS COMPANIES IN SAXONY. 





3 = 
N Oo 
Ee = 
| a) 2 
Place. Name of company. sara huey Wages per week. 
, sla? oOo 
) 
val A 
Ainatiay, Oe ee 1862 | 20 | $1.80, without percentage. 
Chemnitz ..}| Miller’s Express ORI DANY wise cate senls joe ce ~ os 1861 | 60 | $2.16 to $2.70. * 
1 ae Expressmen’s Institution, (yellow aks of 
ol cu sey HL G0 pges peg yg a a ah 1868 | 50 | $1.80 to $2.52. 
TNE as we United Expressmen Institution, (white marks 
METRE MIOT Mey sien Sat slate cciac'e cl dace..n 1868 | 25 | $1.68. 
Dobeln .. ..| Expressmen’s Institution..............-...-.. 1862 | 3 eee expressmen work for 
their own account and pay 
| a weekly amount of 18 cents 
Waldheim .| Expressmen’s Institution..................--. 1862 | 3 for the loan of tools, &c. 
Re EEESIIOPE bani oe oe ge ops sea s-+--2~52+--0----- 1867 | 5 | $1.92. 
Mittweida.| Express Company ...........-.--......--..-.. 1861 | 6 | $1.44 to $2.16. 





The above consists mainly in unskilled labor of every kind, garden 
work, transportation and packing of furniture and other articles, carry- 
ing of circulars, cards, bills, &c., &c. 


PRICES OF FACTORY-LABOR IN CHEMNITZ IN 1872 


The statements presented in the preceding six pages show the rates 
paid for mechanical and other labor in the district of Chemnitz during 
the year 1860, and in the years from 1864 to 1868, inclusive; also the 
weekly wages which obtained in the year 1871, classified according to the 
population of the respectivetowns, which tables, as well as the given state- 
ment of wages in Saxony in 1870, have been translated from the reports 
of the Chemnitz chamber of commerce. It will be observed that the 
yates in the latter years exhibit a considerable increase over those of 
1860. 

The rates which prevailed in 1872, when the author visited this dis- 
trict, and which are presented in the following pages, showed a decided 
advance over those of 1871: 


eH fy 
ig? Per week. 
. DM 4 
Occupation. ES bs 
= 2a Men. Women. Children. 
Hosiery factories :* 
Stocking-weavers, according to skill and in- 
ss eer rere reer eee 10 42 8810 $3.60 | ines-aeemodecuts tase eetann 
en oe eke s sevens bangaan 10 144 (0 BAG i ateee wane cee tae ernie s ene 
Superintendent of factory.................--- 10 D. 04.10. B G4 | cacwaldinwewedslacescddccusenn 
eee 10 3-60 G0) 50g ee noe | See eee 
Ne lg dials wn'c cacp banand 10 3. 60.00; 5 040 te. ceeelgoen ee aaenen ee 
es, ENS Re SS Sa! ee nT 1 BN iad PRE Per ad, Sh $1 80 to $2 88 |.........-000 
ek ona aps emmas 10 3 12 1 44 data he ee <> 
Edging-machine workers. ............--++---- 10 2 BS tora O la cecaaaccanes asa tee menenes 
ee 10 9 88.10 6 06 ne cin n ccacacalacwesabousae se 
Finishers, assorters, stampers ..........----- 2 NU RR Serene 144 TOT ease es eee eta 
accede caccncccaacc: LO US occnnare eee LBS osectaaeeean 
DOTORELO DICCCWOTK 2... 5-0 sceccseesene 10 4 44 240. ccdeemnn seals 
Spteerm, Oil PIOCOWOTK ........ 25.00.00. cceen- TOR secs ce ceteeeee DOS Aaustaseeemamnte 
mewers, On plocework :....... ..c.0-ss00s5e- AO WGN ies ae oy 1,08 Coy 1) 26s|22%. ewer em 
Wormers, On piecework ...... ........s--+.-- 1 itd Pa ae 1:92 to) 2.885 basa 
Ne 1Q.. A | Pade See oes 5 Ls QO tivettae can. tale ee 
NE ES ES Se ee 10 A168 104 GAB 4 vececs sbhundtorwak dtdeeoe 
mamieners’ assistants ... 2.2.0.2... ec cnc a ccscues TO) choca ca as 1.08 10.:2.16)).2. ..wadeneden 
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TEE PEE (ARTES eee 


Occupation. 


labor per 


Hours of 
day. 





Hosiery factory—Continued. 
Formers 
DDPORGBIA ci caupeccue sd peitepinins ios eeaedeececes 
PPLOSSOLA eee ee ce conk acest ekicttiaescenaeecceas= 

Another factory: 
Stockin§-weavers ......ccssceceen ee ceeeee eee 
Spoolers 
Glove-makers .......--..cccee- ee ence 8 AR 
Glove embroiderers and quilters............. 
Glove and stocking formers 
Cotton-glove finishers ....-.<« 
Cotton-glove cutters 
Weavers of gloves on frames...-..----------- 
‘Weavers of gloves on frames...-..------+----- 
Weavers of glove-cloth on power-looms 
Girls, at piecework 
Girls, ornamenting and embroidering 
Girls, making hand silk-points...-..-.-.----- 
Girls, making button-holes, &c., by hand..-... 
Girls, finishing. .........---.--.sse--eeeeeeee- 

Yarn factory: 

Spinners, on piecework 

Cotton-spinning :* 


ww eee eereeseeweseseseeseees 





Assorters, &¢., per 10,000 spindles...... Siew ocu| cers crac otal cman eis ieee 


ee ee lia 


Weighers, packers ....-- ------- 22-222 - ence eee leee ee neces 
Grinders, polishers 
SPiNNeTs . ... 22.2 e- cee n een n ee wee eee eee ence es|eceeeenees 
THOEKAIMANS Jo ok aes He SelcictUb abc sccwnca ee] ve cpeleaees 
Watchmen and day-laborers 
Carding and spinning master, machine- 
builder, &c 
Machinists, gas-fitters, &C ....2..seee- eee Bee ett ern 
Manufactures of Thibets, &c. : 
Weavers, on power-looms.....--.-----+------ 
Weavers, on hand-looms 
Dyeing: 
HOLOMAN « 2-2 Foe tec cone ceccccasesesveenceese 
Assistant foreman 


wesw wees we es eeeceses es eee ese seas|ceesessans 


12 to 13 
12 to 13 


Laborers 
PA FOUR OP AWOr Ke ocletics Cane oh arene ee a's cease sc 
Damask factory : 
MIACHINGIOOMSSe oc cect econ ce sia ueted cn wacle elm 
Finishers 
Ghain-Ghearerss. soseecc ceases eee snes meseaciae- 
iand-loomMm Weavelaee.sconwestecccces > cccas se 
W ork-masters 
Preparatory machines 
Machine-works :§ 
Borers, planers, screw-smiths 
PCRTN OTB Sc hick nodeee ca nanes Es Ngee S13 o> SARA (PM irs Orr 
Founders and molders 
TIAMIMOLSMITHS. Sec ob cose ceo er ees tanec seal see copiewes 
Strikers ool ertecscantesebecareene Tee cule oamamaeere 
SPIN BINILHA en beioh ociclon ita on ace alten dateie maetal sens sieratatass 
Doppersmlths Js sso cccc cenee ecdens cnwesacs|¥a0s0sewa= 
Braziers, (kettle-makers) 
PV APMIBNOLS 2c. dn wae ocak Rio Oot eee ete a atlsas = ameter: 
PIR ETAPTAINGICOLS: cn vcen che con cage eee eetenoecsltesccmn dee 
ei shOralncncee Geet oc ced ncnceb ter ce ener ance smaie een Were 
PP SIICMONILS Sooo os ovie ad dent ste cob eee bee cel tance he emts 
MIYATA Pick wo race cn wcwcantcoos nen ea a eaclees conment 
SMIAITOLS «st «ma-'9 oe see winded cae ete eee ee ale ues 
Locksmiths 
Saddlors 
TIMER A TD ee etcte mc adwesaeoncae Pap Pe Sees ae 


ee ee ee ee 


wees rece reese sees eseemel| eet sueeee 


ee ae 





Wages per week. 





Men. 


eee er 
seer ewonasnces 
seen weaceecce 
ee ee 
eee asaeecnes 
seen wcoccccses 
sueesnescneces 


er ee 


we waseeoneesces 
few ese eer eeaeee 
we eeeweccscaas 
eee 


eee ee 


en ee ee ee ina 


3 24to 3 60 
3 24to 3 42 
4 68to 5 40 
2 S2to 3 24 


17 20 to 7 92 
3 06to 3 84 


i) 

-_ 

for) 

oe 

° 
APwWHNMD wnHnweces=! 
mwmIism ROMMH+It9 
QwrehD OBWOOCAO 


to ON oe 00 OO ot oe oe ae 
AraC KDODOOWDOSR Oo 


to 


3 78 





Women. Children. 

C2516 to 82 88. \ossdeess ase oes 
1 56: tol 68s) ten. ieee 2 
Ms yt M461 oo cng Bera 
FD) 1G tee we tae wea 

DO? tee sae ve ie ae Fs 

LiG2 tome LG ave ecccewe ne s 
08 16 R80" le. det oiecs os ee 
1520 to 1756: deeeeeae Sita 
LOSto. 1 42 |s20e0 scene é 
LP 4h5G (£200 Sena come ce 2 
4°44 to 1 BD locks feces ee 
1644402 216 Nice Z 
O72 1004220 ac. seSce en aa 
On72 TO2 S0. te een e's aati 
1 08to 1 63 wecccceenseeee 
1 44to 1 92 | $1 08to$1 32 
meee Be Dar a ee aa 

1°80 tow? 16 isc ise 
1 08 

1 44t0. 280 Pecan aise Sar are 
TiS0bowealGsss sss one f 
pres th BS ice aaah cae 
"1°44t0 1°80 | 1 44to 1 68 
1 80 eeeeeeeae eeeneere 

pS He a es 252 ai 
cg ae "133 


* Seventy-three hours of labor produce, on the average, 13,000 pounds of stocking-yarn No. 20. 


7 And house-room. 


tThe difference between the wages of male and female labor consists, 


finer articles, intrusted to the former. 
§ Hours of labor per week, 60. 


mainly, in the manufacture of 
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Se oy 
WE Wages per week. 
* et fae Se ie 
Occupation. ES" 1 
Ss ae Men. Women. Children. 
Machine- Works Association : 
Kettle-factory : 
RES a secac as teeeteressces-|scccuccce- S500 10.5. 10) | eevee nnvcy uss |octauseeeeeee ‘ 
PU AIGORWOLK Cadsecls sos nceccsusecs|.cneecnass C48 10+ Tide oon cl census oeteen tio tame 
MUN TEEe Cioe tier aie vatld ovecdevectcce+|scceescen QUSBH Posse Ses ada eee osaeee : 
Co pn Lea a yD recstascectendl teas cemucrenta - 
Copper-works: 
ee ee eee vivcic sac te swirass+|Jceccess 396,008 4) SOil sea was Saness |ecebaleide anced ° 
Coppersmiths, on piecework ...... ...--2-22-|secnseeee- 0 04, 00.,0-06;|Sroes occ csess Secret cements 
PIMMIMMATIUN leach Sa scones] cone cadewdsisesedcoe. EAC Se A Boj ledeac ee netics |caemereee teas ° 
Brass-foundery : 
RCN we aU Ge vies olvensctascess|scpscceces A(3210\ 1 QUA Sotaan deceneniedeae A ASIABE < 
PIRES ttt tsa tidaueacicloseaicnccscas|sceteccces 2eSS tO L432 eee site acne ce cue wea mess a 
TL GUee ticlectemecsadecsset|sccccccce- DNGRi lc coccce Sus cces | ceeeaene oetee : 
Smith-shop: 
SCAU 05 A SES ee BHOOOY BER 2°60: f0.,. 4/92 Avcsndcanenexianboap eeeaee 
MRE OOO WOLK Gi gabe Waawaccansccstcct|-cosecce-- 9704 C0! W520) | a esis cles cess |oaheceinaecates . 
PR DEMUSE SMe ieces sive cccescccccces Resmitn|secisesie nia i CBslticcawiclc en aoe se |aeamac ane went 7 
Turners’ shop: 
RMR Ren ee eee cescaisasceseccsreceacs|scccceces- QS8tOl 3 COu ec ccinswe cca lsapelte seamen 3 
Apprentices, first to third year..........0000-|.sescesee- 366041. 08. jisces<aecenet| da eeceeuedone “ 
Boring-machines : 
SESE eee Pememad dcusiec acc coccedsesanasss|ucnccnces- Q16 10nd OOi ccecess ce casasweecaeacee ae 
SEM TEMT@COW OT soc clatnctcic access sececs|seccecsec' A 32 tOwd 04) |S. caicenepcmest |soneeeteeeens 5 
Planing-machines: 
Ee ea cat caincaicaesceucdoeccas-|cocsoevcs's BELO TOUS*OUs Pes ccenspecctac fees sseeaunee ~ 
PSH ETA MOIGCOWOLK i++ costcvcccnsmsstjeacca-leccaccecs> DEG COs ts 0) |aue ot te as erent Catone cine 2 
Locksmiths’ shop: 
DUGG EOINIUN ies ssenads hate ce ccecccs:|sceccuece- Si24;109 4.32, eo usahicceces+|sdecumieded Aim 
DOME MOCKS 10S, OD PICCOWOLK ......- 22.) cccccess-| 5,26 t0 8 64, |. cc. nencacecs. scwanscovccce = 
Cabinet-shop : 
mModel-makers, Carpenters.....- 2.2... .2-sse.-|.cescccce: S60 told 32 ioe. cues aeeliGvensdasateda ° 
Model-makers, carpenters, on piecework ....|.......... O04 TON Gi48) | ee canis cicm a cies [smal fecccece 
Tinshop: 
ee han. ccaenedéepeccces|scecencess 360108432 Wes Oates cae |coeers nic x 
ee a 5,04 to 6) 48. oc in. suckinas wlan adea pene pete ° 
eT ewes ctcciwedcceccccccenc-|cacnapees: L-QS,COv 2E88) 1S Sec ccetetatulele aca beiate tmclesalns ° 
Wire-weaving shop: 
Weavers, (chiefly on piecework) ..........2--|.0. eeene- i 20: 00s, O40) baat sinter wicle.c an sl aimalsleae we taleree és 
ET a 2:08, 0Ol 2 BB lececnde cea desl Mee awaunet cas E 
Machine-works, open] embroidering machines: 
Cabinet-makers and pattern-makers .........|.....e.e-- 6. 48'TO 10.08: ee eee oe aca eemeneio nee ae ° 
itis ouacdasc sccacescavecscoslecescs sacs 504 to LOL SON soccer. cake acl eepleatec emma . 
a Sodas aesevesendeuacuudcec:|scascecaca 5-04 109:8 Gd) |snc..ncmecetecs| a eaiemeeee ena . 
ee ate le cab ccvecsceoweseces|{seveseces Arse 'tO! 4b: 927 |Ue nc. ae ap aciee ice amacrine neat 
MCE cisbadec is pcsancecescvensses|oceccccue= 3/60, 10.5 (Gal tie sme nomatetem <| eects cetera : 
Mee cee eS wocccecenccocsaccces 2 Se See eee 360) TOs B..76s) cwies wie a'weine'e el ceatleam meter 
en ole o's waco ee cowreseececlecdacocaes 46,10) (By Od. |stese cu stee clole | oom mieten eam 
Moachine-builders, (setting up machines)......|.........- S7A4 10 18! 00 ee oe eoeecnieeeenes - 
SRNIIRUN TEE sts scdsacasaccnewscceccancs oe cinerea 1944:70:7 360.1. 3. ccccesnecaleo acta amen 





Although the preceding statements show the price of labor in the 
manufacturing establishments of Chemnitz as prepared chiefly by the 
respective proprietors, yet as it is believed that some of the notes of the 
author, taken as he visited the factories, will afford additional informa- 


tion on the subject, they are reproduced here: 
Hartmann & OCo’s machine-works. 


CHEMNITZ, SAXONY, September 16, 1872. 


Accompanied by Mr. Rider, United States consul, visited the works 
of the Saxon Machine Company, (Hartmann & Co.,) the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in Saxony, and, except Borsig’s, at Berlin, the 


largest in Germany. About 200 men are employed. 
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The following are the rates of wages or weekly earnings of the men: 

Molders on piecework, from 6 to 8 thalers, $4.30 to $5.76. 

Machinists and riveters, average $4.68, 

Carpenters and wood-workers, 5 thalers, $3.60. (These formerly 
worked by the piece and earned more.) 

Common laborers, 4 thalers, $2.88. 

Apprentices, first year, 20 groschen per week, (48 cents;) second year, 
84 cents, and an increase of 10 groschen, (24 cents,) each subsequent 
year. There are about 75 apprentices and 125 young men under instruc- 
tions employed; 200 in all. 

(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 

Coal now costs 7 thalers ($5.04) per ton, formerly 5 thalers. It is 
brought from the district of Zwickau, about 60 miles. 

They import part of the pig-iron used from England and Scotland. 

They make cotton and woolen manag set locomotives, and a variety 
of other machinery. 


H dssel & Oo.’s damask-factory. 


Visited the factory of Héssel & Co., who make damasks, velvets, reps, 
&c., some all wool. They employ afew men and 800 women. Wages 
average as follows: 

Women, 2? thalers per week, $1.98. 

Men in mill, 44 to 5 thalers, $3.24 to $3.60. 

Men dyers, 44 to 5 thalers, $3.24 to $3.60. 

An allowance of 1 thaler (72 cents) per month for rent is made to 
the married men who have been employed in this establishment for 


more than one year, and 20 silver groschen (48 cents) if under a year. 


Many of their working-people live out of the city and bring their 


dinners. They are very frugal, living largely on coffee and potatoes. 


. 


They had little kettles with coffee, some had bread, others potatoes, — 


- some both. They cooked their potatoes and warmed their coffee in the 
mill, Men with families live in two rooms, paying from 3 to 4 thalers 
($2.16 to $2.88) per month in the city, but in the country only about 
30 thalers ($21.60) per year. 

Wages of masons.—Men and women at work on an addition to the fac- 
tory earn as follows: 

Bricklayers, per week, 5 RCE alEts, $3.60. 

Master masons, 6 tipster S, $4.32 

Women to mix mortar and assist the masons, earn during the build- 
ing season 4 thalers, ($2.88.) These women are chiefly from Bohemia, 
who return home and remain during the winter. 


Nottingham Knitting Company, (Mr. Felkner, manager.) Established 


by Mr. Mundella, M. P., of England, who is one of the principal stock- 
holders. 
Wages of men in factory, average $3.60 per week. 
Wages of females in factory, $1.50 to $2.50 per week; average, $1.44, 
Their principal factory is at Pausa, a small village of about 2,000 in- 


! 


habitants, near Hof, and not far from Bavaria, where from ‘ ,800 to. 


2,000, chiefly females, are employed. They have their knitting: ‘frames 
at their homes, where all the members of the family work, and earn but 
from 3 to 4 thalers per week, at piecework. They receive from 44 to 130 
ser, ($1.06 to $3.12,) per dozen. On the finest hose, selling at 8 thalers 
per dozen, the price paid is but 130 groschen, and as a family of ordi- 


nary size can complete but 1 dozen per week, their earnings ($3.12) are— 


very small. In the factory at Pausa the females earn but from 1 to 2 
thalers, (72 cents to $1.44,) per week. ; 


a 
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H. Starke & Co., manufacturers of common cotton hosiery, employ 
about 300 hands. 

The men earn 5 thalers per week, $3.60. 

Women to finish goods, 24 to 3 thalers, $1.80 to $2.16. 


LEIPSIC, SAXONY. 
The two annual statements of Mr. Consul Steuart, as given below, 
exhibit the kind and value of merchandise manufactured in this dis- 
trict which in the years indicated found a market in the United States. 


Statement of the description and value of merchandise certified at the Letpsic consulate and 
exporied to the United States during the years ending September 30, 1873 and 1872. 





Value. 
Kind of merchandise. 
1873. 1872. 
EPO ORUIROOIG in cin cic ane wun ale oc acing ss sacauawccenescennssecesar $808, 634 |$1, 306, 639 
een Ree eee nie cL coat eciecannceccencddaceerencnuacasceusuccs 23, 782 430, 390 
ee ate Picalacin dad bip wo ac edn mecccscen aurdedsademecsccas 382, 786 363, 560 
eT ETTIC UEC ets bn cc wise iis a wccns cece ouncene sees saveveccaccccesens 376, 770 286. 565 
MIUSICH ANG OLNETINStLUMENtS. . 22... nce vee eccccccce scans he Eady 8 a Pi gS pt 255, 833 273, 955 
EE CRUE Uy cela’ pa camwicp as ocenceenccecsctcuasessoccecaes 169, 276 279, 653 
Eerste anes cn tact clas cnc smectinaaceacintiodcvdasecasccasecceste- 83, 409 99, 144 
ee ee a ee eels oY deciles accenecuctesbansmesecsiuecss 90, 646 163, 577 
te en Sa Ls on ein a'e cc ccws cc ceteenciaccecacncpace 86, 265 87, 564 
Ge se oro cs uis deals cow cocue canbe cls bvietdnsedabeceeeece 55, 556 66, 345 
REE ooo oun guoac bcensaecene Ee AS Se eS et pe eel ie ale BOE 35, 447 47, 649 
IS ere Oa oe one sccacopcsctcncsancecccueseucce 6, 515 14, 064 
Eel la clulclclate wisi pie'sieit Smiaiy archunaluiaidr ae 53, 438 29, 430 











Total value in United States gold dollars... 2.20 c.cc cess cece ncswccncncnss 2, 929, 057 | 3, 448, 540: 


Leipsic is celebrated for its three annual fairs, and for its extensive 
book-making establishments. Its book trade being the largest in the 


world, the following brief notice may prove interesting. 


THE BOOK TRADE OF LEIPSIC. 


It is a fact well known to the literary and scientific world that this city 
distances all others in the book trade, particularly for works in the Ger- 
man tongue; and not for that alone, but also in the majority of modern 
and dead languages. 

As the American author intrusts his manuscript to a publisher in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, so does the French writer with one 
in Paris, the English with one in London, and the German, and, it wight 
almost be said, those of the rest of Europe, with the publishers of Leip- 
sic, this being the metropolis of German letters, and only a few good 
works are published at other places in the German Empire. 

The sale of books forms one of the most important branches of com- 
merce here; it alone is said to amount to two millions of dollars yearly. 
In fact the whole book trade of Germany is centered on the spot, and 
every bookseller in Germany and the adjoining countries has an agent 
here. Six hundred booksellers sometimes assemble at the Easter fair 
to settle their annual accounts and purchases, and there are 130 resi- 
dents and 40 printing-offices. They have an exchange of their own 
called the Deutsche Buchhiindler Bérse, where they meet and transact 
business. 

Among the most distinguished publishers are F. Brockhaus, editor 
of the far-famed Conversations-Lexicon, and Baron Tauchnitz. 
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The Leipsic City Directory for 1871 gives the names of 249 book-firms | 
in a population of 106,925, smaller than that of Washington City, of 
which 114 are publishers, part of them having their own printing-estab- 
lishments; 21 are book-commission-merchants ; 21 are music publishers 
and dealers; 6 are antiquarians, some of them being firms of great 
importance. 

The celebrated Leipsic auction-sales of books and objects of art are 
conducted by three book-firms, at certain regular stated periods. In 
1868, twelve such auctions were held, resulting in the aggregate sales of 
54,200 works, comprising some 200,000 volumes, and net proceeds of 
$36,000. In 1869, there were eleven auction-sales, with 60,000 works 
and 250,000 volumes, an aggregate sale of $54,000. The most impor- 
tant sale during this year was that of the library of the late Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico, which realized $16,560, and attracted purchasers 
not only from England and France, but from the United States. 

Besides these book-auctions, there were two autograph-auction-sales, 
consisting of 3,300 numbers, and six auctions of objects of art, number- 
ing 15,000. 

In the year 1870, in consequence of the Franco-German war, there 
were but seven auctions of books and six of objects of art. 


Comparative statement of the works published by the German book-trade of Leipsic during the 
. years 1868, 1869, and 1870. 


Ps Subject of works. 1868. | 1869. | 1870. 

















Encyclopedias ; works of reference ; science of literature. .........-....--..---- 196 262 Q71 
BED GOLODY -mclce ohn cm ens Weir cesine a ss sneldwsie s atnje Sa ccinsieccs asliman ste SRE eee e-| 1,440) 1,607 | 1, 470 
National economy and law; politics and statistics.............. mie sn oa eee 970 | 1,141 | 1,014 
Medical, surgical, veterinary sciences | -- ..2s 25.00... seecscenccncsseemeeeseene 528 517 412 
Natural sciences; chemistry and pharmacy ......... 22. ccccccnnceccenccccccene- 636 675 535 
PAMEOSODDY ccb ee wsccencs ce uevescoccsaqedneetseesi sues ens ans pean asalnae 126 127 103 
wancational and text DOOKS.......0\cseelatsanccccctucerostucccssnch selaenaunmame 966 | 1,131 997 
PROMO aide aan wee on aoa dene emicn cade gnem cn tahs 9 dep eeitee™ <5 «heidi 246 322 235 
Classics and oriental languages; antiquity and mythology ..............-.-...-- 440 471 399 
MiOnern languages. «cad a\vwne ae cocwsercasls cc sues bd2's smcds kine tnieans ay iene 332 335 297 
PAisoCory ANC DIOgTADHY <n. cccecanccecccanecmvccuanbencsececape seus esne inna 710 634 692 
ERGUETEDNY cucc cece vecr scunlos ctuin sce ecak sebiacccaaeceges Com e~ Gene oun tin 290 269 234 
Mathematics and astronomy ..kckesds cus deadewcninecaneccscdceseeesansmethenraee 134 124 114 
Miiiitary science ANd Horses ic. ssnccccencecccoanccucawscewveaasan anes eamenmnae 281 3038 242 
oramieroe ang iWwidustry $3245 2 06 be ekiee sends s oot cane pence e mor dev eeeee Peeee eee 425 424 4iL 
Architecture, machinery, railroads, and navigation....... 2.0.2.0... eceseeeeeeee 190 213 192 
Forestry and hunting; mining and smelting..............-...22eeeeeeeeenee doe 83 93 91 
Housekeeping, agriculture, and gardening. ............. een een nec e eee e ee nennee 280 305 351 
WRGMOS-OLELOS . cnc b ccc. gales win osicie op aime bebwie she ae vases emae cee ecaenbin eae aan 958 999 739 
Fine-arts; copy-books and stenography ...........00-. ee cece nencenccccnncs Pere 437 435 346 
POR IIGHOUT Yo awanis cv'epanicn maine nines nike scax asic web'a a's dg tae p eee cea an een 14 8 381 
Miscellaneous works .....-....-.-+.-00 0S ticks win a weldie's sacinies cle peat pina nn 381 364 329 
Dlavyieand Hungarian Works... 2 csectag ss ces csenos sn sdae vest uscecaun teen 38 62 50 
OTIOOIOCRIS |. cq cdkner te Admaens aps Cokaeek vchiminCsiae «onc nile nih y Sock ete ae 237 335 271 

Total foreach: year ini iy.icse ce eg ed dite OS 10, 348 ' 11,161 | 9, 866 

Total for three years ............. a ae ea Se big 3 6 =\siiwie a(n wile ee 31, 375 





LEIPSIC FAIRS. 


This quaint old city reposes in its normal inactivity, except during 
one of those seasons of the year when it becomes the principal mart 
and exchange of Northern Europe. 

Three large fairs are held here annuaNy, one beginning the first of 
January, called Neujahrs messe; another, the second Sunday after Haster, 
or the Oster messe ; and, lastly, the Michaelmas messe in October. Of 
these three, each of them lasting three weeks, the Haster fair, already 
referred to, is by far the most important. These fairs are visited by 
merchants and foreigners from the most distant parts of the globe, 
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sometimes to. the number of its actual population. The money transac- 
tions at one time amounted to 80,000,000 of thalers annually, though of 
late they have fallen short of this sum. 

These fairs date back to the middle ages, and for a long period have 
been well known throughout all Kurope. Indeed, among all the multi- 
tude of foreigners who flock together every spring to transact their 
business in Leipsic, it is probable that many a well-educated Greek and 


- Asiatic knows more about this one city than he does about the country 


to which he belongs. During the fair all the principal squares and 
streets of the city are filled with long lines of temporary booths, in addi-. 
tion to the ordinary shops, in which goods of all kinds are exposed for 
sale—hardware, cloths, Bohemian glass and porcelain, furs of every 
variety, pottery, boots and hats, artificial flowers and hair, jewelry, toys, 
pipes and amber-work—in short, it is one great bazaar, where no pro- 
duct of human industry seems to be without its mart. 

Every hotel and lodging-house is filled to overflowing; the streets 
are thronged with strange costumes and faces. Persians and Arme- 
nians, with their peculiar manners and dress; Polish Jews, with their 
long black buttoned-up frocks reaching to the ankles, gaunt, wily-look- 
ing men, and excellent specimens of the typical Israelite; Tyrolese, 
Americans, and English, Greeks and Turks, are mingled together as in 
a masquerade. The real business of the fair is seldom seen by the 
tourist, being carried on at the exchange, or borse, as it is called, where 
the merchants meet and transact their business. 

Most of the countries of Europe send representatives here with their 
produce. Three or four hundred guests sit down daily at the tables- 
d’hote of some of the principal hotels; gardens and coffee-houses are 
thronged ; theaters are filled, and the concert and beer-gardens, as well 
as the circus-tents, crowded. 

Reaching Leipsic a few days before the October fair, the author was 
nevertheless prevented, owing to previous arrangements for visiting 
manufacturing districts which constituted the main purpose of his visit, 
from remaining during its continuance. Its near approach was indicated 
by the booths which were in course of erection, as well as by the crowded 
state of the hotels, and the consequent increase of prices for accommo- 


dation. 
MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Rates of wages in Leipsic and vicinity in 1872. 


Trades. Time. Wages. 
En eS eS ick aca dln'ele Sad eelewd oes gcdnom ae Por day, 2 oie $0 41 to $0 92 
Ee has cera natcannuhevenacrmbescurebccenscopsaand|s ==. C0; . secs auen an? 76 to” > 97 
Me oes Se a ont tame bicwcceee as cwnwecedescclecdecaelsees QOL EEE SE 65to 72 ’ 
las oo Wis ok amas ame h anne dete dund=ceesan orenac|ecas OG: hactisteamn ey 76 to 92 
rr eee ee ob csee cuccrecdacedccnnelacdees Per’ week?. 22.22. 3 57to 4 28 
nr 8250 foes 15 sc acetecdecc dae cdnamalcce aac canenchaldms Norte Sees. 3 ‘57 to 4 28 
a a Ue ce win cia menial e wich ja'e.e dO A a ee 428to 5 71 
rr mes eer ar 8 wees ete eect ely ucocewtencct@ecetcs hae ace rie neg Ape nah ae g ne 3 57to 4 65 
nares: 6) 4008 OO bie ts ae Mies Pec OWS dol sa weese ces [oked G0rARe nt 5 00 to 5 47 
eo cA cietna x mn acum nue obelnucige'el came PQ ee er a ee 3 57to 4 65 
nr oe ree 2 Ie sna uclewee odacsaccnesecdawee laeen NO se cek ees 3 57to 4 28 
LS BEE nea a hs Ne te ie ala cUlhetu ot emarlaaee DOs sees 3 21 to 3 57 
EE foto cco cs brace mnctues feenas dcebcnevtedun ones Or ts cee eee 3 21to 3 57 


FARM LABOR. 


Experienced hands in summer, per day, 65 cents; in winter, 60 cents. 
Ordinary hands in summer, 60 cents; in winter, 57 cents. 
Female servants, per month, $1.70, with board. 
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FACTORY LABOR. bn 


The rates of wages in many of the manufacturing towns in ‘the con- 
sular district of Leipsic appear, on previous pages, under the heading 
‘¢Ractory labor in Germany.” The following information in regard toa 
glove-factory in Altenburg was furnished in a letter from the proprietors, 
Ss date of August 20, 1872: 


KID-GLOVE FACTORY, ALTENBURG, DUCHY OF SAXONY. 


The number of werkmen consists of 1,800 persons, men, women, and children, some 
300 of whom are employed in the factories, while the remainder of them take the work 
to their homes. 

The average weekly earnings are as follows: 

Glove- makers, from 6 thalers, $4.32, and upward. 

Tanners, (kid,) 6 thalers, $4.32. 

Dyers, 4 to 44 thalers, $2.88 to $3.24. 

Day- laborers, 4 to 44 thalers, $2.88 to $3.24. 

Sewers, (children included, ) 1 to 2 thalers, $0.72 to $1.44. 


The usual hours of labor are from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., with an interruption of half 
hour for breakfast, one hour for dinner, (at noon,) and half hour for luncheon, (at 4 


ape 
It 2 difficult to give the exact amount of the expenses either of a family or of a sin- 
gle person; and a "general rule in regard to the expenditures of the laboring classes 
cannot be accurately stated, as the outlay is governed by the income, which is usually 
all expended. 


Although France has almost monopolized the production of goat-skin 


gloves, in which she excels, yet Germany manufactures to a large extent — 


the medium qualities, which, being less expensive, are more readily sold, 
Germany was represented at the World’s Exhibition at Vienna by many 


of its most important glove-manufacturers. Favorable local circum- — 


stances, enabling the manufacturer to combine tanning and dyeing with 


the production of gloves, and the introduction of new methods for per- 
fecting the article, has conduced to make German gloves an important 


article of export. There are in the German Empire towns whose prin- 
eipal branch of industry is glove-making, such as Altenburg, above re- 
ferred to; Halberstadt, in Prussia; Hrlangin, in Bavaria; Arnstadt, in 
Churingia; Haynau, in Silesia ; and Esslingen, in Wiirtemberg. 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


The capital of the kingdom of Saxony is more celebrated for its art- 
wreasures than for manufactures. Few European capitals contain a 
greater number of objects calculated to gratify a refined taste. Hn- 
nched with extensive collections of paintings and statuary, with muse- 
ums of antique and modern art, libraries, and public gardens, it has be- 


come a favorite resort for the wealthy of all nationalities, large numbers of - 


~ 


whom makeit their place of permanent abode. Itisa favorite residence of © 


English and American families, and among its inhabitants may be found 
many men of learning and talent. Dresden gives its name to the re- 


nowned porcelain ware which is made in its vicinity, chiefly at Meissen, 
about 28 miles distant. Although manufactories and other industrial 


establishments have not hitherto been erected, yet, as the United States 
consul at that place states in his communication, ‘the steamships on 
the river Hibe, which divides the city into two parts, the old and the 
new, (Altstadt and Neustadt,) and which is navigable from a point a 
little above Prague in Bohemia to Hamburg on the German Sea, and 
the iron-horse on the land, were irresistible in opening even the city of 


Dresden, euphemistically called ¢ Elbe Athens,’ to the inroads of an indus- 


trial era. 9 
DRESDEN-WARE. 


China ware o1 porcelain was originally brought from the country after 


which it is named, and was first made in Hurope at Meissen, in 1710, by 
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one Botticher, an alchemist, who, after wasting a great deal of the gold 
of his patron (Augustus I, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony) in his 
search for the philosopher’s stone, stumbled, by accident, upon a more 
sure method of producing the precious metals by the discovery of an 
art which has served to enrich his countrymen. This manufactory, so 
celebrated in the time of Augustus II, was annihilated in the “ seven- 
years’ war,” being then plundered and its workmen and models carried 
away by Frederick theGreat. It continued to enjoy royal patronage at 
a heavy expense to the private purse of the Saxon sovereign, but the 
king has lately ceded it to the government. It is now carried on for 
profit, and cheapness being the object, it now produces a revenue, but 
the articles made are very inferior to those of former times. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


That the market in the United States for the productions of the Dres- 
den consular district is by no means extensive, will be shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Statement showing the exports to the United States from the Dresden consular district during 
the year ended September 30, 1873. 








Description. Value. Description. Value. 

BUR eee aches eats ces cian njac cece $37, 834 || Musical instruments and merchandise} $133, 78 

Earthen ware and lava goods.......-...... 68, 997 || Photographic paper and paper goods. 44, 243 

RnR SUES = BeeL MS lie. dice inencn'e «oe de eee SOTSSRB Ce OLGOIAII naa se ne cnia sce ccclaa ad eemece 25, 522 
SN ess ise te er 75, 689 || Toys and ornaments .........-.-..... 28,295 ~ 

Ee Sak erie Scots ola <i ose eo winin 150, 455 || Watch-movements..-.-....--.-......- 17, 970 

' Laces, embroideries, and trimmings ...... 104, 209 || Weolen and half-woolen goods ....... 29,110 

Linen and half-linen goods.......-........ 32:1909;;||' SUNURLOS aw se ster ers ee hao cease ek 79, 993 

ALOLAl Se eae nic aa eciee teatia ere 1, 219, 995 





The following information was furnished by Mr. Brentano, United 
States consul at Dresden, and although not classified under distinct 
headings, in uniformity with similar data from other manufacturing dis- 
tricts, yet it is deemed best in this instance to insert the report entire : 


LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF SAXONY AND BOHEMIA. 


Annaberg and the surrounding mountainous country, including Buch- 
holz, carries on chiefly the manufacture of laces, gimps, guipures, 
fringes, gloves. &c. 

Laces are made by women and girls in villages surrounding the before- 
named towns; good workers and such as have experience make from 24 
to 3 thalers ($1.80 to $2.16) a week, working fourteen hours a day ; girls 
and old women do not exceed 1 to 14 thalers ($0.72 to $1.08) a week. 

Board is cheaper in the country than in town; working-girls pay 
about % thaler (48 cents) a week; a family of five expends about 3 
thalers, ($2.16.) 

Children in the country are obliged to attend school as regularly as 
those in town, but only three to four hours a day, and up to their four- 
teenth year. 

Fringes, &c., are chiefly made in town, by men, women, and children, 
and they mostly work in their dwellings. The working-hours for men 
are from 7 to 12 a. m. and from 1 to7 p. m., (eleven hours,) and they 
earn from 3 to 4 thalers ($2.16 to $2.88) a week. Women and children 
do the lighter part of this work; they labor fourteen hours a day and 
earn from 2 to 3 thalers ($1.44 to $2.16) a week. A family consisting of 
five members, (man, wife, and three children,) if diligent, can make 
about 7 thalers ($5.04) a week. 
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Children attend school regularly five hours a day, from their sixth to 
_ their fourteenth year, inclusive. 

Embroiderers, (girls,) who work in stores ten hours a day, earn 
from 2 to 24 thalers ($1.44 to $1.80) a week. 

Board and lodging for an unmarried laboring-man ranges from 14 to 
2 thalers, ($1.08 to $1.44;) for a girl, 1 thaler (72 cents) a week. A fam- 
ily consisting of five members generally uses up the earnings of a week, 
i. e., 7 thalers, ($5.04.) 

Gloves.—A. good glove-knitter, working twelve hours a day, may earn 
7 to 8 thalers ($5.04 to $5.76) a week; girls working in the factory ten 
hours a day make 24 to 3 thalers ($1.80 to $2.16) a week. Girls who 
sew at home and work twelve hours a day earn 14 to 2 thalers ($1.08 to 
$1.44) a week. Children are not employed in glove-making. 

Markneukirchen, as well as the villages and small towns around it, 
form a district in the southwest corner of Saxony, where a specialty is 
made of the manufacturing of musical instruments of various descrip- 
tions. 

There are only men employed in these manufactories. They work 
eleven hours a day, and earn during that time from 224 groschen to 1 
thaler, (54 to 72 cents,) 7. e., 44 to 6 thalers ($3.24 to $4.32) a week. 

The expenses of a married laborer for rent may be estimated at 30 to 
40 thalers ($21.60 to $28.80) a year. Unmarried workingmen pay from 
24 to 34 thalers ($1.80 to $2.52) for board and lodging a week. 

Children are obliged to attend school from the seventh to their four- 
teenth year, but there are advantages offered for further improvement. 

Olbernhau, Zschoppau, Waldkirchen, &c., is a district in Saxony where, 
chiefly, toys are manufactured. 

Men working in these toy-factories, either by the piece or by the hour, 
(twelve hours a day,) earn from 3 to 5 thalers ($2.26 to $3.60) a week. 

Women and girls working on the same conditions make from 2 to 3 
thalers ($1.44 to $2.16) a week. 

Children work eight hours a day—the remaining four hours being 
devoted to their school—and receive 1 thaler (72 cents) a week. They 
cease attending school when fourteen years old. 

Board and lodging for an unmarried man ranges from 1.20 to 1.25 tha- 
lers ($1.24 to $1.32) a week ; for an unmarried woman or girl, from 1.05 
to 1.10, (84 to 96 cents.) 

Freiberg, a town of about 20,000 inhabitants, 1,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, known for its excellent Mining Academy, has also one 
of the largest manufactories of gold and silver laces, trimmings, fringes, 
sandal laces, &c., in Saxony, probably in all Germany. 

Here, as well as in all other manufacturing districts of Saxony, most 
of the work is done by the laborers in their dwellings; in this instance 
chiefly that of wire-drawing, fringe-making and lace-making. The latter 
work is usually performed by married women and their grown daughters, 
and as they have also to perform their household duties, it is difficult to 
give a certain number of hours for their working time. 

The wages of employés in this branch of manufacturing are as follows: 

1. Men who work in the manufactory 12 hours a day receive from 
2.15 to 3.25 thalers ($1.80 to $2.76) a week. 

2. Wire-drawers working at home make from 4 to 8 thalers ($2.88 to 
$5.76) a week. 

3. Fringe-makers who also work in their dwellings earn from 3.20 to 
5 thalers ($2.64 to $3.60) a week. 

4, Girls who either spin or embroider work on machines in the man- 
ufactory, 12 hours a day, earn from 1 to 2 thalers ($0.72 to $1.44) a week. 
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5. Lace-makers, (married women,) working in their homes, earn from 
2 to 14 thalers ($0.24 to $0.84).a week. 

In regard to board and lodging it may be said that girls usually live 
with their parents and pay nothing, their earnings being so little. 

Unmarried men pay annually for rent from 15 to 20 thalers, ($10.80 
to $14.40.) Generally the expenses for living may be considered the 
same as stated in the districts of Markneukirchen and Annaberg. 


The glass-manufacturing district of Northern Bohemia. 


Workmen inthis branch of manufacturing are divided into two classes, 
viz: class A, those who live in their own dwellings and do the polishing, 
painting, gilding, and the lower kind of engraving; and class B, those 
who work in establishments or ateliers. The former do not keep certain 
hours,but work as they please, and earn, according to the demand for la- 
bor, from 9 to 15 florins ($3.60 to $6) a week, while the latter adhere toa 
working time of 8 hours a day, and receive a fixed pay, which varies, 
according to their abilities, from 12 to 20 florins ($4.80 to $8) a week. 

Women are only employed for polishing the glass and gilding, and 
for packing the goods, and earn from 3 to 5 florins ($1.20 to $2) per 
week. 

Children are not employed until they are fourteen years of age, and, 
consequently, free from school duties. After that time they are appren- 
ticed as painters or engravers, these being ‘the easiest employments. 
They are obliged to serve four years, unless the apprentice has the 
means to pay to his master board and lodging for the first year; in that 
event he serves only three years. 

There is a great difference in the habits and in the social standing 
and enlightenment of these work-people, which, in fact, is indicated by 
the kind of labor which they perform. 

The people belonging to class A are, if I may term it so, a rough 
class, and have to subsist on 6 florins ($2.40) per week for each family. 

Those belonging to class B, among whom are found real artists, 
and who also live (not work) in their own dwellings, cannot support 
their families upon less than from 15 to 20 florins ($6 to $8) a week. 

Unmarried men of class B pay from 6 to 10 florins ($2.40 to $4) 
a week for board and lodging. 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


Statement showing the wages of skilled and other workmen in Dresden, Saxony. 

















Occupations. Per day. Per week. 
Skilled workmen: 
SITE s 8 occa wa caccaccceocasas Tee eer Pere Perey 80 60 to $0 84 | $3 60 to $5 04 
RIA inc id sen gnaeeang~ as can bnavacgeccksnoaisp cannes 60to 34] 3 60to 5 04 
DRTIILOEN owt c as Li tue se tse 2. eee, ree, Lees. BIS Wto 96] 4 32to 5 76 
Ce ses eet inc nks aehasaiss Kenpraers oh> on cadebemenh amas 4 32 
ET ct Se tab wa avtdeetrdaea tp taed cana gaacdsuchsas'secunactas 4 32to 5 76 
ERTS te tr ee eS 2 om a ee ia. SY ee ana S&S 60to 84] 3 60to 5 04 
ee tence cedbee cdvecesctunaenten 54to 72) 3 24to 4 32 
I Sh FE ads Oa an 8 eke BS Cee ON St oc Ba! 4 32 
2 US ae DAR GRACES ASE ANSP io Hi we SARE Pg kb 4 32 
mina eR ip Rae Ba CS Speen pa Apne BS tot gE! 48to 72] 288to 4 32 
Farm-hands: Per month. 
Experienced hands ........ ed walh ae See eS ices Eee aa a nee EELS 20 
ne eae cebieabounpadcnn vice tru» 5 40 


EE OES 2 EO SP a es a de Sd ee) Wl Mba g 0S. 
Oe a es ac wwe wd bbedaide Ss wasdogaclesiddcdusedcece 216to 3 60 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. : 


Frankfort, formerly a free town, was the seat of the German Diet 
down to the year 1866, when it was annexed to Prussia. It lies on the 
right bank of the Main, and is connected by a stone bridge with the 
suburb of Sachsenhausen on the left bank. In 1871 it had 90,748 in- 
habitants, of whom 3,000 were Jews. Many of the houses in the new 
town, especially in the principal street, called Zeil, in the Neue Mainzer 


and Taunus-Strasse, and on the quays facing the Main, inhabited by — 


rich merchants, bankers, or diplomatists, are palaces. Nothing is more 
pleasing here than the belt of boulevard gardens, replacing the ram- 
parts and studded with handsome detached villas. 

The old town, on the other hand, with its narrow streets and quaint 
wooden buildings, with gables overhanging their basement-stories, forms 
a complete contrast to the new. Many of the houses are of great anti- 
quity, especially in the quarter around the cathedral and Romerberg, 
and preserve all the characteristics of ‘‘ the ancient imperial free city.” 

Frankfort has long been the financial metropolis of continental Eu- 
rope; the cradle of the Rothschilds. Inthe Jews’ quarter the old house, 
so long occupied by the family, and where the grandmother of the pres- 
ent Baron Rothschild died in a recent year, was standing in 1872. 


Haports to the United States. 


The following statement shows the exports to the United States from 
the consular district of Frankfort-on-the-Main for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1873: 








Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 

Leather, hides, and sking .-........-.- $453, 131 35 || Mineral-water ......ve.cenucesueauues $6, 999 93 
Hares’ and hatters’ fur ..:....-2....... 183, 036 57 || Frankfort printing-black............. 8,939 11 
Jewelry, precious and imitation stones.} 186,599 28 || Perfumery and soap ................. 3, 621 37 
Wine, brandy, beer, and cider ......... 139, 186 46 || Type and copper matrices............ 2, 338 43 
Linen, woolen, and cotton goods ...... 173,171 79 || Emery-stones....-..... paeeans ier 1,497 33 
Human hair and hair works .......... 97, 323, 08 || Seed (odio «ecsace nas eeeeasee eee 10, 741 58 
TiSatnerirOGds Je4 10 ua. die cove gest weve 8, 457 98 || Macaroni :.:....<ccsacedeeeuneeen een 64,141 11 
Silkmnd silky poOds. .. w5 o a bcieow's - ols es 37, 635.59 || Cigar-molds: =... /s2<essecb peace ease 7,443 65 
RNG ROUUS sacnatcrs Gcchaspqanas «obs 3,299 53 || Karthen ware... .-scsdceskeeeeeenenae 5, 499 25 
Iron, hardware, iron goods, and ma- Shoe and horn buttons..............- 5, 248 55 

CHIN EGA eee ecaes afin ee Galen tee eee 16,516.53 || Hops:........2-=ceeeeeee eee iereeet 10, 390 20 
China and glass ware ........--......- 24, 842 40 |) Prunes, fruit-juice, and dried fruit...) 31,490 11 
POR hictac cea ak suas te enauae cots eetaas 14,080 30:}| Marble blocks oc, cceeeseannebeneaeee 2, 817-30 
Drugs, chemicals, and dyes..........-- 42,924 38 || Quincaillerie.......cccceusuaceneeeaee 16, 693-32 
MIU G ee nas Mealeaic sean eee ta aan cette 9,964.45. ||. LTOys)s <-iine' «= ome.eim rales ge enter 1, 497 14 
PIC IOVON Come eect crete cmon ene 34,857 71 || Sundries.<...-2..2.en en tee eee 3, 953 94 
Stationery, paper, books, prints, &c....| 17, 467 81 —- 
CTE PR a Se CS No 2, 227 44 Total.......6sisennapeeanene 1, 628, 034 97 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1874. 


The advance in the prices paid for labor in Frankfort and vicinity, 
especially in building-trades, is thus stated by Hon. W. Prentiss 
Webster, United States consul-general : 


There has been a great advance in the rates of labor and a corresponding increase 
in the prices of rent and provisions. There is now going on in nearly every city of 
Germany an immense and wholly unparalleled amount of building, as well as many 
public improvements, such as water-works, sewers, and similar undertakings. This 
great amount of work in cities has drawn not only the men and boys from all the vil- 
jages, leaving the women to do the work in the country, but has also drawn thousands 
of skilled laborers from the northern part of Italy, who find employment as masons 
oh Sepey painters, and some as laborers. Still the supply of labor does not equ: 

e demand. 


~ 
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. Daily wages of skilled workmen in the building-trades. 
Trades. Wages. 
Bricklayers or masons.............. Dapemhis c@areneriseniioniistncee anisagie Slut vie Gpeme dude ccd $1 00 to $1 20 
APT GO DELS E eRe eG ais bs ane wpenisnesnc sens sicccenvadn\sccevaenvscsaccece ae Se Src ada auinets 80 to 1 20 
Painters..... ae oo eee Pmateei SRR GE aa bik cat tecaues secs vecluavatecen 80 to 1 00 
ee Soe cop tindia «ccocv'c ais'ocaudanunceccveatucuveschuscenceweese sic 1 00 to 1 20 
StoMe-CULtETS ...- 2... eeennee nn eeneren en ne renee cree nee n ater eeenereeerecerenscenereeeees 1 20to 1 60 
Daily wages of farm-laborers and others. 
: Without 
| With board. hdavtl: 
E inaced hands INEIPORMTSOE CPI R SES opletadicc/dcoviclocceewerenetwescems go 40 to $0 70 | $0 80 to $1 00 
ae RN RE lh a Sw nia no ra cn on nen neem wi 30to 50} 60to 80. 
ae Rbeapassnaescdlnaescyseuaans 
Common laborers at other than farm-work............0..--sssescceeceneee|--- one eeeceese to 80 
Dee enn wncman encase peta ues ; ; he ye RS ; eer ons 
Weekly wages of skilled workmen in the city of Frankfort and in the neighboring town of Offen 
bach. 
[The florin computed at 40 cents, United States gold.] 
Occupations. . Frankfort. Offenbach. 
I ee $4 00 to $6 00 | $2 80 to $3 60 
ES Se Be pas Ee SS ee 400 to 5 20 280 to 3 60 
ee eee acc ccedcncticcncecsnacesacccceucupeaunee 420 to 4 80 480 to 8 00 
ee er rere ce nn ck coc aaceccaeccacceccccccaetunceccs 6 00 to 8 00 480 to 6 40 
ds ibang Oot SS Se SAE 5 20 to 6 00 490 to 6 00 
ee SUS g hy win dw Sineinpcncccccccncceccsscsucecnece 400 to 4 80 400 to 4 80 
ES OO a S| 400 to 6 00 280 to 3 60 
ee ag sia aie ie ciate cap wien oceicccianescascasescasenss 480 to 7 20 5 60 to 6 40 
eee a ia cleia sie aes nese eciace nec sasacureceeactecnatcecs 4 90 480 to 7 20 
ee ee eS ed. cca c tu Sal cerceclieccecceccececcecces 480 to 6 00 320 to 400 
ee cc ccs ape ricgie ce vdevccavancescccecuscess 6) 40%t0;" BrO0t [eos ia ae 
ne oo oe ca cco lcev debs Sccvcecenscctsseccuscan 6 00 to 7 20 480 to 8 00 
et ees y cis bs lninia's oh adujesspascvancseckescdecassacs 480 to 6 00 6 40 to 7 20 
EST ee one on cole auhiccecedsacccescesssscccccce 8 40 to 9 60 6 00 to 7 20 
gee cine ance cesnhaecceadcccatccuccecccasceus 6 00 to 9 60 4 80 to 10 00 
se cae cccvewedeneciscmsicnecccarsnesgecescns 720 to 9 60 5 60 to 7 20 
ected c id asas sea sds pecabeceacdscunececccscess 5 00 to 6 00 5 60 to 7 20 
ee too es bcm ove nents be we cctacncsecsuncceessncscucs *7 20 to 8 40 480 to 6 00 
eee te Soo ae cn cs nvedicavossdewedteeredescss 480 to 6 00 6 00 
te es ie Ee a wid a fawn elk Vin sw'pivis nicinie cjncdesingsvicsensceses 480 to 6 00 5 60 to 7 20 
a a ee 720'to 8 40) oon. wee oe 
os oo! cw cc aacacnccecccecouscoleesoswcseces 720 to 9 60 5 00 
bs] Ee or ice casts ncn tect tebocut caves conedcicebecneise’ 4280 to 6 00 400 to 4 80 
re eee ee ee la ico cee casted sceseccdessgecewecdsvess *4 20 to 6 00 400 to 4 80 
ee ee ee do danaeye Sanu chepeaacesccecess 6 00 to 7 20 480 to 6 00 
VE he | SE a lle a eo eon 720 to 9 60 5 60 to 7 20 
ailora.......- SEE ee etc cnctmanctredoeteacheccssindcwnescecssecs 4 20 to 6 00 4 00 to 6 00 
ee so pceppccpcccccwasaceccasselsccectoesvecses 480 to 6 00 400 to 4 80 
rte at See Se cae Let ecck ccets coocdecebccacbctovcccocss 480 to 6 00 400 to 500 
MLR At eee Be eo caccsccatacs assess 720 to 9 60 480 to 7 20 
Semanere 10 Hotels, (including DOard).......cancccncccccccccccscccncesss 400 to 8 00 280 to 6 40 
I 0, ct i ae oo eink Su Uldte so} oleld Gn moocananens 480 to 6 00 480 to 6 40 
ET I Se A a ee ee 420 to 4 80 280 to 4 80 





* On piecework. 


STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG. 


The manufacture of textile fabrics, chiefly of cotton and of half wool, 
of gold and silver articles, gloves, leather, and musical instruments, con- 
stitutes the principal industries of this famed city. The cotton-spinning 
manufactories employ upward of 270,000 spindles and 3,850 operatives. 
The number of power looms employed in weaving cotton tissues has in- 
creased since the year 1861 from 2,250 to 3,000; the number of hand- 
looms in use is about 12,500. 

The value of the annual production of cotton fabrics was estimated 


‘ e 
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in the year 1861 at upward of $5,000,000. Stuttgart, although by no> 
means equal to Leipsic, yet holds a high position in the book-trade, 
having numerous book-selling establishments. The Stuttgart book- 
trade is reputed to produce annually $1,500,000. 


LABOR IN WURTEMBERG IN 1872. 


Unable from a want of time to visit any part of this kingdom, the 
author availed himself of the proffered services of Mr. J. Oberndorf, 
formerly of Baltimore but now a resident of Stuttgart, to procure in- 
formation in regard to the cost of labor and of provisions. ‘The follow- 
ing statement not only gives the prices of both at different periods, but 
their absolute and relative increase. Itis gratifying to learn that as 
compared with 1830 the advance in wages has been greater than in the 
necessaries of life, and the condition of the working classes has been 
consequently improved. 

STUTTGART, September, 1873. 


The feeling of security since the close of the great German-French war, and the gen- 
eral belief in the probability of a lasting peace, have given a great impetus to the de- 
velopment of industrial enterprise in Germany during the past few years, and the in- 
creased demand for labor has resulted in a considerable advance in the rates of wages. 
Tables given below are based on reliable information obtained during the autumn of 
1872, from manufacturers, mechanics’ unions, and official authorities all over Wiirtem- 
herg, and are compared with those given in the report of the chamber of commerce for 
the year 1865. They are the average wages paid to adult males: 


I.— Wages in factories, (by decades.) 


Industrial establishments. 1830-’39. | 1840-’49. | 1850-59. | 1860-’65. | 1872. 
PRU IR GIN Oa osccuctponaspe sues dlaee wie fava cate $0 27 $0 30 $0 334 $0 44 $0 56 
SII ORV INS Castes cvcde tees vu plcdeweweuecse dues 254 27 32 40 55 
SERA eae sc coansen sah tecke senna thcoess ae 28 284 37 44 62 
WHOOLOD-ClOLl TACLOLIOS... ccs soe sesh crac ccclece code secs 262 28 334 44 514 
Pos in Ie URS i RR SELES een eek 234 Q7 393 38 46 
Ss onc t teach .ccnts tevewemecantensdidianatade 24 27 33 38 52 
MME HOOLD cian cin cee ciakoncoscunecanvcantaaendid 28 32 36 48 60 
SAT eCRE OO al Sona ince cpissenp.c cine tee tt ramtece te cacs 434 47 ST 70 80 
PEO oti ae slats csresee ve cenccautecase senses fe 40 47 50 64 974 
REPS Seats te kt cen ans ps aika cue vita cus see ee ees teste ey 36 414 504 64 97 
RIMES ray tea ue cone ane ROR A Leora y kee 27 32 40 44 53 
PAPADNEA LIN-WATO 5. aco cce cweseecccscncsceretececs 36 46 56 60 70 
evo Lh NEO dears § RE a SEE py pe 42 5 a LE Ry oe Bo 44 50 50 67 973 





NotTe.—The prices in this and subsequent statements were given in florins, which have been com- 
puted at 40 cents. 


TI.— Daily wages of mechanics, (by decades.) 





Wiirtemberg. 
Occupations. 

1830-'39. | 1840-'49. | 1850-59, | 1860-65. 
PISORSMIUWIS: . ore ots ee cane Bem etree $0 234 $0 27 $0 37 $0 42 
Bricklayers and masons. ..........-ce--- QT4 | - 31 37 52 
CATDONGCRS --- 0 oo ons cencce sccm acccenens 274 30 36 49 
SRRITREDG 40 hae devin s saviewbedeecpmub wn 25¢ 29 334 42 
REMIOER Cree inte dae cin'cincn dna(eanccecauneane 26 29 334 40 
PUREE ei bine pace uccedgetndslcdaacee wens 274 314 37 42 
IRR IORIOLS bo 5k a wae over amen ketal 24 Q74 32 38 
PIEMEMIUOTS na ncenakcnescccns«ssenene 37 43 52 66 
SING RMe ck we nis > so acenpsmapeaesnane: 25 28 33 40 
Laborers on public works ..............- 24 24 28 34 
IMO REUUL DMR meucere cise taniecp hae ss <6 om 26 28 33 41 
TCG eeu une ss cages pean qenaty 21 23 28 34 
Stone-masons ............ Chhede wokdeeral 34 39 47 64 
PL OUGTRe acc dMee bb aide daccice censiSou ss 214 24 294 34% 
PUNGIA cnet cate aacaneneecnncss x 28 30 35 41 
DINNOLS oe enweccwcccnsscqaccesnccccccse 254 28 33} 39} 
PMITDIONS tig c oes Een cited akan on wince a's 24 254 31 36 
Average for factory hands, (male adults) 314 354 41 51 


Average for mechanics, (male adults) ... 294 343 424 





y 
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The former custom of journeymen and apprentices boarding and lodging with their 
employers is, as a general’ thing, only kept up yet in the country; in the larger cities 
only exceptionally. Where board and lodging are given, it is calculated at the average 
rate of 28 kreutzers (183 cents gold) per day. 

Wages of masons and other mechanics employed in house-building, especially in the 
city of Stuttgart, have increased more than that of other trades on account of the 
extraordinary growth of the city and the consequent demand for masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, painters, &c. 

At present a good stone-mason can earn about 5 florins per day in Stuttgart. This 
is of importance to the neighboring villages, who furnish a considerable proportion of 
these workingmen. As a consequence agricultural pursuits are more neglected, and 
the tilling of the soil left more to the female part of the family, because the father, 
with his sons, finds employment in the stone-quarries much more profitable. The vine- 
culture in these places suffers from the same cause. 

It is to be regretted that the fondness of drink, (although generally only of beer and 
not of stronger beverages,) prevents the working people from saving any considerable 
part of their now relatively-good earnings. 

The percentage of increase in the rates of wages was as follows: 

















ES ES 
Se. SE. 
n & m 19 
Classes. Ee & oy 
~ oS = S'S 
mee | LSB 
gen 2 ar 
A = 
I.—Factories: Per cent.| Per cent. 
SRT AA et Soa ee cied cis cco nicccccncedccucccccndanecciencsocwans 107 26 
a ee aR er eS oo ataraa Sele Sia d pce soc dob apeceedsicceccsceusccaes 132 37 
EN eco ce tie fae i cractecsrcgeccncccccescccsasncsae eel hee bee 41 
apoE tO ACLOLIONG acess. sc-sscaccccccccrscceccacccee Pee chairs ccaee 92 17 
Chemicals ..... ere ater See cs ae c's a ov cee odes ce sceeceuvesvadecs 97 Q1 
ee on os aa wc cwcrw cediene cio caeceddcnncvsdesacecsacece 117 37 
De oem paiccecccacnsccancacecpcecccacnn sntccecess 114 Adi 
ep cnc bacoc cc scc nce awsiececenccceccsaccscs 85 14 
cc eck wcenedrenccocdnncncdancnaccccnracesccnecs 143 52 
a Re hc occa lebwap ccc ccclecccccddectessdcces 168 52 
es cd sccwavcameccccencesccrdeeccrncctccepsess 95 18 
PpeaItERPRITIGWIETO > 5) os.) secon cs coe sc tec cn BSED GOULD OR Coca: Been 94 17 
es cwivadecwead ackoer vaecesceaacocedccccesccsecas 121 46 
The average advance paid to men employed in factories .-..........-..--. 114 31 
eee eee 
Il.—Mcchanics: 
ee Fee dc tonic Co ceccc cee t can accccsed vdccasecageccciciss 85 21 
seni) Dd TDN) ned iplnid sclaenceecee scsodewecemees 88 30 
Stone-masons -..........- ES Se eRe Sis eee eae ome ete ew eeaeee 159 53 
SMES ESM IGLNOT INASONS 5. .o.c-cecc ce eco ccc ceccdeccscceedecaceccecdeeds 132 22 
I RE yo eo otes dep neplas «spkscsbdicpebedsicaneundaie 130 26 
I Senet Sets OS 28 PS ok cn bck ee diswec seed salliceneces 113 18 
a ne ce kccwdecccewcecapcosetoncescece 137 45 
Teen Nie oie wpumccbaavacctecuesicdeccetcesens 110 34 
2 ee ona Es Roce x he a2 vas tact wea ds Ve geescsussemeascvance shay 142 . 46 
te ee ey cn nicnccereccebedodecececcescsbuceuc I7 28 
PTT et a ee So eve bacleldacscehanccSesccecsceas 137 52 
Ont) ae yee Nes Se eo a weniahiee dneminute ealeioatmnn 151 50 
EE TeCETINPE LC Ceres ene Pcs NA eo ed ccanae Guenseasane 132 41 
UE IRTITERCET e t  ns ct eevee ki Pee? chan come sme acces 131 46 
er nn ere ae ee ee ele ie cance cecum occleogecdoces 124 38 
ag eV Ne hg ale media peesmnuacsneannr 119 46 
708 average advance paid to mechanics........--.----seecsecsccccecrecces 124 37 
Bee=Day-laborers on public works .....----.---ccecccccccccscccccccsccnnnedcceees 133 37 
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But this advance has not entirely contributed to improve the condition of the work- 
ing classes, as on the other hand the prices of the necessaries of life have advanced in 
a similar ratio. The price of dwellings in Stuttgart has advanced within the last te. 
years from 50 to 75 per cent. In the country the advance has been comparativeiy 
small. Now, let us see the advance in the price of bread, meat, beer, and firewoud : 


Average prices per 100 pounds 
(which i is 14 ive) cent. less than 


the hundred-weight in Amer- | Average prices per pound of—_ 
ica, the latter being equal to 
Years. 101.60475 German pounds) of— 
Spelt. | Grain. | Rye. | Barley.| Beef. Pork. Ven. 
TREE SCCM eC a icaeccntwsensue tc $1 33 | $1 854 | $1 29 | $1 373 | $0 05.8 | $0 05.47} $005 
AU AR a ee 1 73 2 47 1 79 1 66 9. 03 9. 07 1930 
ENOTES RCE ICE ie eS Se Lal 2 214 3 11 2 25% | 2 06 14, 67 14. 67 14 





Advance in 1872. 





Years. On spelt. |On grain.| On rye. |Onbarley.| On beef. | On pork.! On veal. 





Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent ; Per cert. 
1872 compared with 1833-'42 .. 66 67 75 50 153 lbs leu 
1872 compared with 1856-’65 .. 28 26 26 24 61 62 a 



























Average advance in 
the price of— 





Years. | ——— — 

Breatstuffs.; Meat. 
Per cent. Per cent. | 

Werom 1833-42 tntil: 1879... esse cc ccdenccacconsdecvucciecs Uae ces seen 65 167 
Prom: 1856-65 until 1873300 oon dooce we Sole Fe ae Cas os eee | 2Q6 66 
wv e . fe 


The prices of beer and of fire-wood were as follows: 











i 
oe 1cord wood = 141 wiirtt. 
4 g *eubic feet = 31.3860 
, on wiurtt. cubic meters. 
Years. =e 
os 
3 Il Hickory. | Pine. 
re 
Pas Octo Aveta cise nie Saeana win siniataa ewes Sagas ec gles wet paces pela temeee $0 01.17 $6 90 
BG ==|O0 be A ocls wis ole cide ra nickel o Cem ene e ae A sitee ess ene vaeee ca cece cae 1, 67 9 40 
RCW Fs Sele it a ee ee PT ncnin ane ROSE AR OaE Kaan Waa so wan aiele aclee ante 2. 27 11 60 
This makes the average advance in 1872: 
On hick On pine’ On pineand 
n hickory n pine ickor 
Years, On beer. A wosd. wood td 


gether. 








: Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
Chanel MRO Ali. ik cas sedncne<pendeeaneenes 94 68 31 
Compared with 1856-"65. ..,. 2.2... snsececceueecescces 36 23 6 


The advanced prices of fire-wood have caused the consumption of coal and coke te 
assume much larger proportions. These are preferred by all whose first ohject 1 





| 


| 


. 
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economy, as they are much cheaper than wood, and many of the old-fashiexed wood- 
stoves now take the place of coal-stoves even in the country. 

If we put together, for purposes of comparison, the ADVANCE of wages ard of the 
price of bread, meat, beer, and wood, we obtain the following result: 





Wages of me- 
Years. chanics and |Breadstuffs.| Meat. Beer. Wood. 
in factories. 
F Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
From 1830-’39 er 1833-'42 to 1872 ....... 119 65 167 94 & 50 


From 1860-65 or 1856-65 to 1872....... 34 26 66 36 15 


Compared with 1830, the advance of wages has been greater than the advance in the 
prices of the necessaries of life; so in general, and especially with some of the branches of 
trade, the condition of the working-classes has experienced a considerable amelioration. 


INDUSTRY OF WURTEMBERG IN 1871. 


The following information in regard to labor in Wiirtemberg in the 
years 1870 and 1871, before the advance in the rates of wages resulting 
from the termination of the Franco-German War had taken place, is con- 
densed from the British consular reports: 


Out of a population of 1,748,328 inhabitants, 50 per cent. are employed in agricul- 
ture, and 269,077 in other kinds of industry. These last are distributed as follows: 


Employed in— 


Classes. Se ata Sat ae Oe ee Total. 
. Manufactures | Commerce and 
and handicratts.| carrying-trade. 


SS een 








Employers and overseers........---.-------2-e-e--eeeeeee 111, 330 21, 71 133, 049 
OU as Sai ctrin ao asic oo aa cin an’ = en ewecss an. 111, 144 9, 023 120, 167 
Ee ea es consis c concuisccissceancnce 13, 741 2, 120 15, 861 

Bee: Potal cue. .esk. WO Ee Fawkes ce eue ctiieontd. 236, 215 32, 862 269, 077 


It has been calculated that the capital of the nation, by aid of the laboring popula- 
tion, returns a revenue of 10 per cent. 

The following statistics will help to give a further idea of the mode in which labor 
is distributed among the different branches: 

Forty-four thousand three hundred and forty-four persons are employed in the prep- 
aration of food. The principal establishments in this class of manufactories are— 


re cs ca Scania da otieieccecc.ceecns wavecencaanupee soudee 2, 084 
A cae hued chlassbrda beeen a tat ie 18, 000 
(N. B.—Of this number only 55, or 66 per cent., are at present at work.) 
hie ee, ate enladcicne ss'nmecnevalveme>aiadeinma an 2, 367 
Chicory manufactories...-... Se SEN ik Ba oe cil wiv ies @ oid a Reins om naa ee 4 
OR PUANUIBOLOLIOS oo eo co 2 os ce wee sete ss cece cece sccewucucs 5 


Four establishments, employing 325 hands and 5,200 spindles, are engaged in spinning 
flax. Linen is mostly hand-woven in Wiirtemberg. This trade employs 19,507 work- 
men and 19,379 looms. The number of power-looms in present use is 27. 

Seventy-five establishments are engaged in spinning woolen yarn, employing, 
in the aggregate, 60,000 spindles and 2,200 workmen. 

hree manufactories for carding wool, employing 20,000 spindles and 13,500 workmen. 

Seventy-four, working with 527 hand and 31 power looms, and employing 1,114 hands, 
are employed in the manufacture of woolen tissues. 

Twenty-two, working with 444 hand and 45 power looms, and occupying 836 work- 
nien, are engaged in the manufacture of flannels and mixed stuffs. 

There are upward of sixty manufactories employed in Wiirtemberg in the construc- 
tion of machines; six of these engaged on metals in the construction of locomotives. 

‘Thirty-four establisments are engaged in working precious metals. Besides these, 
there are many large factories working in all classes of iron, bronze, and zinc manu- 
factures, and employing a large portion of the industrial population, the number of 
which does not appear in the ofiicial returns published. 

The present average rate of wages may be generally stated as follows: 
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WAGES IN TOWNS. 


For the most ordinary class of labor, 40 cents to 48 cents per day, or $2.40 to $2.88 per 
week; while skilled labor in the higher branches of industry, ¢é. g., of an enginue-builder, 
or first-class machanic, commands as high as $6 to $8 a week. 

The worst paid labor is that of journeymen tailors and cobblers. On the occasion of 
a threatened strike of cobblers in May, 1870, it was represented that the rate of pay- 
ment for piecework was so low that it was impossible, even by working fourteen and 
fifteen hours a day, to earn more than four or five florins ($1.60 to $2.00) per week. 
The masters maintained that good work could obtain double that amount of wages. 
They, however, agreed to raise their former wages from 15 to 25 per cent. 


WAGES IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wages vary considerably, according to the time of year. In winter labor is very 
cheap; while in summer, and particularly during the harvest time, it will command 
even higher wages than in towns. Instances are not rare where as much as 75 cents 
and 78 cents a day have been paid for day laborers. When in receipt of equal wages, 
the position of the country laborer is naturally far better than that of the workman in 
town; his wants being much more easy to supply, especially in the item of lodging, 
the rent of which is very high in the larger towns, and constantly on the increase. A 
married workman in Stuttgart has, at the present moment, to pay from $35 to $50 a 
year for a lodging consisting df two rooms and a kitchen, while in the country he 
could easily lodge himself for half that sum. 

The rates of wages in factories vary according to the distance of the factories from 
the capital. In the cotton-spinning manufactory near Esslingen, about four miles 
from Stuttgart, the wages for a good male spinner vary from 36 cents to 75 cents a 
day; a good female hand receives 36 cents a day. The working hands in this estab- 
lishment have the advantage of procuring excellent lodgings built by their employers, 
and consisting of four good rooms each, with kitchen and cellar, at the moderate rent 
of from $20 to $30 a year. 

In the calico manufactory at Heidenheim, the present rates of wages are 37 cents a 
day for a male hand, and 22 cents for women’s and children’s labor. It may be ob- 
served, however, that Heidenheim is situated in one of the cheapest districts of Wiir- 
temberg, and the purchasing power of wages is accordingly higher than in other parts. 
of the country. Wages in this factory have increased 12 per cent. since 1865, and 4 per © 
cent. in the last year. 

The most marked rise in wages is in the building trade in Stuttgart. This busi- 
ness was one of the first to suffer at the outbreak of the war; but within the last year 
it has received such an impetus as to have affected the price of labor in various other 
branches of industry, and over a very extended radius. 

The following rates of daily wages of workmen employed by the Stuttgart Build- — 
ing Society was furnished by the secretary of the society: 











Class of laborers. Amount, Class of laborers, Amount. 
Witehers and diggera...5.- 0+ a -nsuescee $0 66 || Lockamiths,.. aes easieneeeeeneennn $0 66 
PIORIAVOIA oo icin nan cadsita a eA hm eee a 79 || Blacksmiths ....<. sseusseseeaeeneee 54 
Ordinary Jaborers, hodmen............-- 58 || Potters ....... ocosceeen ae meee 58 
Ordinary laborers, boys ....-...----.---- 45 || Tinmen <<... 6..<t sake eee eee eee 66 
MASONS cE oo cutsa dae eeoeeeee cetera 91_ ||: House-painters.. -..-aeaeeae ee eeeeeeeee 62 
ALHOUTCIS ss toes ts cee seas ee Deere tamer ces 72 || Room-pain ters... nc eaeeeeiene eee 8&3 
PABAUOROTE 6 caine tone Seip tee reEeotees 1 00 |) Upholsterers. 9 sence eee eee 54 
ip Oiners 246. Sats ac beac caeeeaeetwenn 66 || Paviors ....'. .¢2saaweseereeeanetenne en 83 
CHIAZIONS 5 tc dol ecot aes onde beeen ee 62 

BAVARIA. 


Interesting as a visit to Bavaria, and especially to its art-renowned 
capital, would have been, its manufacturing industries were not suf- 
ficientiy varied and extensive to induce the author to depart from his 
prescribed route through the manufacturing towns of the continent. 
The population of Bavaria is principally engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. its manufactures are chiefly connected with science and the fine 
arts. ‘They comprise philosophical instruments, paint colors, litho 
graphic-stones, gold and silver leaf, carriages, and cloth-stufis. It i 
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noted particularly for its breweries, of which there are five thousand 
six hundred, making one hundred mitlion gallons of beer annually, 
mainly consumed within the country. Nearly two-thirds of the revenue 
of the state is derived from this source. Next to beer, coarse linen is 
the most important product of manufacturing industry, and of late years 
a number of cotton-factories have been erected. Leather is somewhat 
extensively manufactured, as are also paper, articles of straw and wood, 
porcelain, glass, nails, needles, jewelry, beet-root sugar, and tobacco. 

Munich, it is true, has some eminently good iron, bronze, and bell 
founderies, but its chief glory consists in its fine galleries of paintings 
and sculpture. It owes its prosperity chiefly to the amount of court- 
favor bestowed uponit. Within the last fifty years this town, as a focus 
of artistic activity, has been largely developed, and its material pros- 
perity augmented in a proportionate degree; and now there are few, if 
any, towns in Europe, of the same size, which contain so many public 
edifices and institutions devoted to the purpose of art and science, as 
this, the capital of Bavaria, and the acknowledged metropolis of South- 
ern Germany. It has a university with seventeen hundred students, 
and a library containing 147,000 volumes and 5,294 manuscripts. Twelve 
newspapers are published in the town. Its porcelain is exported, like 
that of Dresden, to different parts of Europe. 

, a 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN GERMANY. 


Professor Dr. Freiherr v. d. Goltz, of Kénigsberg, who has under- 
taken the elaboration of the “ Investigation into the condition of the 
rural laborers in Germany,” initiated by the congress of German agri- 
culturists, has recently published, in the Concordia, preliminary tables 
of the wages usually paid to agricultural laborers in different parts of 
Germany. These tables refer to such laborers only as, although not 
under contract-obligations, are steadily employed during the whole year, 
earning no other emoluments. The rates of wages for summer and winter 
represent the average of all reports received, aggregating nearly one 
thousand four hundred, so that each amount in the seventy-three classes 
enumerated below represents the mean of nearly twenty reports. 


Statement showing the daily wages in summer and winter, respectively, of agricultural 
laborers in the under-mentioned 73 districts of Germany, in the year 1874. 


[80 silbergroschen — 1 thaler = 72 cents, United States gold.] 










































































ai 5 x ; 

g : 5 ep 

i Places. = La 3 

aD ~ D 77 eS 

om = =| 
A 4 a < 
Province of Prussia: 
ete NINNON. ..- nc fieesee dalle ltr. ose elec nc acces cam: $0 26.49 | $0 16.80 | $0 21.60 
POOLS esas ons bimantddadddsvecdeeedsces sccccesccen- 31. 68 19. 68 25. 68 
EEIERATUL TAGS 22S. 5 5 occ 'ailc an Us'c'su'cle' eeu sae vcesesceaccesees 32. 60 21. 60 27.10 
SP MIITATION WOFOGr. .. 6.65: coud foes cc vec codsecccececccse: 34. 32 | 21. 36 $7. 84 
eee ee er errr rr y-t COR COLT CLEP EDEL ET EEE ore 31. 25 19. 86 25. 55 
_ Province of Pomerania: | 

AIL Swf as bo w'n'alw din celnine duo's e'a\adasvecees necsstcegs 33. 24 26. 40 30.12 
SU foots aaa soap ts sav eos sks cap os amas 0’ = a0 50samns 39, 36 23. 04 31, 20 
TRIB T Sooo oe ae ons bcc ascncecsssdecccceuacescanecceas 57. 84 $9. 52 43. 68 
(TTS a, ARE ep a a ea ae rN 43. 65 26. 40 38. 04 
Province of Posen: ONT ORR Giza 
SIE OR TINO te, 5 Bittle eves aces a fcoccenewacenenseccn 38. 88 21.12 30. 00 
SeeereIBeriOn OF EFOSC) scar ces oc a'ghbsecnscinsceacee pouiea’s Blain Seen otis Q7. 84 18. 24 23. 04 
Pe POROO reves ct dive death cheast css ss ssccacdca sites cn veins $3226 19. 68 26. 52 
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Statement showing the daily wages in summer and winter, §-c.—Continued. 





fH 
o he . 
“3 = = =] 
Fs Places. E & FS 
ty 7] 3 = 
A - | < 
Province of Brandenburg: 
10.| District of Potsdam.... .......-. putes zs Lapccba(Saias fae See ae $0 42 $0 26.88 | 80 34.44 
Dt DIStricu Ol PLANK IOLU-ONLC*OUEL.. a atcennceccoce+neo res coaae AY. 33. 12 24, 24 23. 68 
EPR OE hee cos sp De'saely' 0 she cie's corse bla ae 37.56 | 25.56 31. 56 
Province of Silesia : 
Be UBUrIOG OL LIGPULUT,. 2cins onas sitoace decease datvce a3 0% 5 bese eeeeeeemnal 24, 96 18. 96 21. 96. 
MS MIPLAISETICOLOLEDTONIAIDS <b os oe cones tthe keene cael etcccccscctes saeeeeeee 23. 52 17. 76 20. 64 
SA a ISit1ly OS AIPHEIM. 125.) seeds eatecs ee ks ce TOR SER eee eee 18. 96 14. 64 16. 80 
ANGIOZOU. sive coe celletow see sececart ace see eee Sateen meam 22. 48 17.12 19. 80: 
Province of Saxony : BA) 
yal Eratries of- Mérsebure® . 223 ol2es oases eek soe eee eee 36. 72 28. 32 32. 52 
6p District of Mardeburg utes cckhc -Soce nncavs dows ecsawasee seeeeer 41. 76 29, 28 30. 93 
TV) District Of ErPart. over ee cco cece eecnwnce sosesumnaensaas 26. 88 22. 80 24. 84 
UNVOTAU Olsen nc aacks Stacie ss Sa Tove baicaee Pecans ih See Uv 35. 12 26. 80 30. 96 
Province of Hanover : Tar 
Boil icy OF TANNOVED. ccc cnc scenes sccemecs es sh>4.neee aden 36. 72 30 33. 36 
19)/eDistrict'of Hildesheim velo 2.22. Sito). cece nccee cee pe tee eeene 34. 80 29, 28 32. OL 
east kOe OF LUNODOTS. Oc s oo cee celemw ans cevoculscnawue Mstieenes 42 31. 44 36. 72 
1 1) District of Oanabriick. 62. 3csct-. Sew ae nica, one de ne awed oer 39. 12 34, 32 36. 72 
Qo District OfeA UTICK=2 is test ie ceese ce ok Se cactet caches cee n ete aera 43. 92 31. 92 37. 92 
OSM PDISIIODIOL SURO. eer ec es coe ccc ce be muisueccoel vec eeeb uence teen 52. 08 36 44. 04 
AVERAGE occgoutineccdennvesbdlectin sister 41.44] 3216 36. 80 
24 | Province of Schleswig-Holsatia .........-.- ree ates ae b ~~ 48.24] 31.68 39. 96 
Province of Westphalia: 
S5uicDistrict oLiMitinster:. ten. s ose ofa c cee tke cs i does eee 39. 60 31. 68 35. 64 
MPOISUT ICH OL MINGOM s wc sco Sicie'ea'cin cle cle alsin Sala ichic'e idee c dace eee 32. 16 28. 08 30. 12 
27 | District of Arnsberg.......... se teine b ohee ees ¢ucwrinere keane an 51, 84 39. 36 45. 60 
AVECTAZO ..0000 enn see eccnee nee ccne cecece enc ewer cen ennnes 41. 28 33, 12 37. 20 
Province of Rhenish Prussia: rie 
28 | District of Diisseldorf ............ Seicden ancns alee acts eniccn cece 47. 76 37, 20 42, 48 
Pan istrict of Cologne sis). .5) soccer bobwat cs Slcoeounns 42. 72 32. 88 37. 80 
gon wistrict.or1 Aix-la-Chanella.. <.t)ccnvece odes ciemcesahetes bananas ena 45. 12 33. 60 39, 36 
BieicListriok of Uteves (355 1 SU eee te. eet ee eel eaeeeteemee nee 43. 68 32. 40 38. 04 
Sart atrict of Coblonz : 0. ccasmisienmins oe cdercsecbs honouct nina ne tneeeem 34. 80 29, 28 32, 04 
ae ee 
A VOTALOME Sten ccaddepcscectess Guisine'|pie'n/o we wales e metas ae 42. 72 33. 12 37. 92 
Satine TOVINOG OF PLCGS0-NASSGU oo cas cuurccge th manne snaed delce'sc ee ine 38. 64 30. 72 34. 68 
Jen erineipality of Weldeex 1230-2 -seaas~cecrabcocss bans teevenseseu@a = 31. 20 24 27. 60 
some rincipality of Lippe-Detmold ~ occ. ce ncccucancbencsesennccedensset 36 - 24 30 
BOL SISNSCALIC CILY DEOMOR Srceess snectececcns cosneeanssecreucscaesete 66. 24 48 57.1% 
37 | Grand-duchy of Oldenburg ......... Nccceecanettsanwereent ce enema 50. 40 36 43, 20 
PUPLALIBOAGIC-Clby LADOOK:.. .cmsccclerewcemesececavacedee ctu cnsieeme 39. 60 28. 80 34. 08 
Mn arnonviol Lauenborge se <2 cs. e decueeeceve ces ct. ET ey oc 38. 88 25. 68 32. 20 - 
40 | Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg.......--.e--ce--ceeccecccccnes Pe Pe 38. 40: 
muuuehy of. Brans with)... s<sccvenenaceteecce bac nee anew ann Coenen 37, 20 31. 68 34. 44 
Bae nen of A tiliaity. «.....ceh we tee tninnd nc ele alee wab cece Soe 30 26. 16 28. 08; 
mr satandanchy of Saxe-Wolmaroassyodeussacsn «sce s>scccceeecaaees 33. 12 23. 52 28. 32: 
44.) Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ..cc ec cec cc ccc ccc ccccnccnscsenscces 34. 80 26. 88 30, 84 
Bmmseaicny or paxe-A itenhtirg. «cs sone wee Gue vente one cece see sapieenen 35, 52 26. 88 31. 20 
Ben uchyior paxe-Mbininyen ... ccs couse tae ue wok owen oeick Gateeeene 27. 36 22. 08 24. 72 
Kingdom of Saxony : PORN OF 
Beer Mie DOI DZIG fo. 5 :,. 2k co nalee Re weenie eee ooo wench abe watanne 40. 08 28. 32 34. 20 
a EEEDELOD OL LIT OSGOI s,s. clas aco tute See eae ek oe eee ke den aebeul: 43. 68 31. 20 37. 44 
See SAVIO AND. .... «fo ote a aan donee dude cape des'cpptdeive ot 39. 84 28, 56 34. 26 
SIR er IR LEON ©; Abo oc tee coe eaten ence unaneesan coteae 31. 20 28.08 29. 64 
SES aI RS he ed acy aS ae 38. 45 22. 85 33. 65 
Kingdom of Bavaria : ' 
eer t Rene tie MIREIODUO fo 5-525 0c cub wack beeenebenneeaseesaecuecs 39. 84 32. 64 36. 24 
SPC istriCn OP LOWers NIADOOMIG on... Sk kecuclac een eelesentcanscecce 33. 84 24. 24 29. 04 
Da) LHeuricd OF Ode FIANTOVIS «.... 5.2 cbc lac coseaeulipeucecetese cers 30. 72 23. 52 27. 12 
54 | District of Upper Franconia ................... pasa cles abike wane 34. 80 21. 36 28. 08 
55 | District of Upper Palatinate and Regensburg......-.....-..-+---. 28, 32 . 04 25. 63 
See Pini ie OL LAW DAVATUR . oncrcdocescusces eacceu beh eneaneesveuuwe 37. 68 30, 24 33, 96 
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Statement showing the daily wages in summer and winter, §-c.—Continued. 


Places. 


Districts. 





or 
=~ 


District of Upper Bavaria 
District of Suabia and Newburg 


58 


Re eae an velnn cenawncncacenscceesscedtccnces 


Kingdom of Wiirtemberg : 
District of Neckar 
TN BR Se a es cc hewn code encecacecnes 


Se es 


Grand-duchy of Baden: 
EEE RUNG ya dds occ snes 6 esec es cec ces cnn suncecess 
IRONS TRUIUG occ icc encase ccccccncenccscceccaeccencs 
TSR ele tec sle cco coe de use ceccncenccccncebe seccse 
Re oon acin'e acc aqen swerescmceis ae 
Burroundines oF Lake Constancd.........-..-.0--nccecscccsese eae 


TIREEMURG ecucetsaalccascceccccrcscctccccecscéens 


Grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt : 
TIMED Se ate’ Coleco cl Wo Cane ces saccscccacecences 
OO SS 
RENIN OT NE UIIOT A ISOORIB ooo cn sic ncaa wsbcsscnacccessnensseacce: 


EES even pupcn de bcccsececscceseccsnsensars 


Alsace-Lorraine : 
District of Lower Alsace 
SNIIINERESEMIOE FEIGIOG, Sac cos set lcc ps ote ene nce wkacececectacucs 
MERIT se Liacials aire! o's S oaicle alg hele dudsetoceecmcun pads: 


wee eee eee sere eet sees eee eee eB eee ete ees ee 


PERU E Id ae iala's diss siclv'we'eenc Soda ncdecedsdadcveseudeee ces 

















I . 
3 5 3 
g cr a 
S e 2 
4 i= <4 

$0 44.88 | $0 33.38] $0 39.19 
47.76 34. Od: 40. 92 
37. 23 Q7. 81 32. 52 
49. 92 38. 64 44, 28 
40. 32 29. 76 35. 04 
44. 64 34. 08 39. 36 
43. 44 29. 76 36. 60 





43. 20 
46. 80 
37, 20 
49, 20 
44, 40 





44.16 








38. 64 
30, 96 
37. 44 


35. 68 





46. 80 
49, 92 
52. 08 


49. 60 





33. 06 











38. 82 























35. 28 39. 24 
37, 20 42 
29, 52 33. 36 
38. 16 43. 68 
36. 24 40. 32 
35.28| 39.72 
30. 24 34. 44 
30. 96 30. 96 
«26,88 32. 16 
29.36| 32.52 
39, 60 43, 26 
41.76 45, B4 
36. 96 44.52 
39.44| 44,52 





PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN WURTEMBURG. 


Statement showing the average prices of breadstuffs in Wiurtemburg in the 


years from 1833 to 1873. 
The lowest prices occurred in the years— 


1836. | 12841. 
ll. Mh ee: per'achoffel*.:| i 760 cascade 
al ee Sere tt ee reat tab its tint achiislecnisrm rca ma oo shgiam eis 1, O21 -kemieaee 
Rye..... ee esha tons tis Reb awa fuss musigapmen hemes 2 SB lieve cee 
Purley ..:.'..... PRR ceive et. eee teeette f cnn dl Coeie gle k als th ain One $2 24 
EE, gl gest tele te . Sab olla we cle ebb cde Jim tone adhaw Sleep] ween abe Pe fey: 1 42 
The highest prices occurred in the years— 
1847, | 1854, 1873. 
ois p< ani inncine spss es nern'm-n--s per scheffel..| $9 97 | $10 26 $8 99 
ae oe EE Pit) SRP 427] 390 3 60 
SEM aD PRU added ols no weet os towels wacicnss sodead.sudats 711 8 12 6 34 
Se ee Pate Elbe hs Cc e1s cide slekide mak eMees 6 08 6 23 6 29 
Oats..... Se a RRs sa ciles ows pelavoch< cca see easiphuns ait 2 20 3 02 2 93 
, 


* One scheffel = 5, 028 bushela. 
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The high prices in 1873 are the result of the small harvest in 1872, 
and a decidedly poor harvest in 1873, together with a sinking price of 
gold during the last years. ‘ 


Average prices of other provisions. 











NS | aE SO ee re EEE er $3 52 | $3 74 
PSTD TA DME ate ke 6 a siuite Wis bowls oicacc.n bc w side ee Does cccisc'es.ccteeeeen 3 59 3 82 
TIE IG culo t tices dle a cade ps wield So's od we'd des bow cian een oS, oL 3 38 
PPISMUDCRE De sees soit e ecco a'es's ccc cece seed wace sels wows olen nan ia 87 
SEN, ae wioaivn W'apin a ow cs ince Owen es nee Vous sn.n96snn eee nn 58 57 
Ee as oheis))s ahs aie sikh oo 60 sere 66 aw = pine ae pies wm at 6te ee 45 42 
MEATS, 
REP LAG io sieiniy ov Oo Sale re nds w eee win eo a.nnaicw me's hein pid ategie een 14 15.3 
Me Se Par ike kane wcdw tae cueetrd Wwoune cen eee BOLI OS Cees 12.6 13. 
REMY Cae ie Go cic mun case close buco wens 00 0.0 calce nee eee nn 12 12:6 
DTU Orie en cc kiseSlcwua ues as ec ne bc om Nd ew we sc pula cneetatE nn 14 


*IL—COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY. 


The rates of wages in manufacturing establishments in various parts 
of Germany, also of mechanics and iarm-laborers, which obtained in 
1872, when a personal investigation was made, as well as in previous and 
subsequent years, are presented in the preceding pages in such variety 
and to such extent as to indicate not only the absolute cost of labor in 
that country, but the relative rates as compared with those of other 
portions of continental and insular Europe, and with those of the United 
States. A just comparison with the latter country cannot, however, be 
made unless the purchasing power of the wages be ascertained; for, if 
a machinist in Berlin earn ten thalers ($7.20 gold) per week, and 
another of equal skill in Philadelphia receives $12 in gold, it would be 
manifestly incorrect to say that the American earned 66 per cent. more 
than the German workman, unless $7.20 in Philadelphia would purchase 
as much food, clothing, house-rent, and other necessaries, as ten thalers 
in Berlin, which is not the case. To aid in forming a correct estimate of 
the purchasing power of wages in Germany, tables showing the prices of 
provisions and other necessaries of life are presented in the succeeding 
pages. To guard against erroneous conclusions, however, it must be 
stated here, as it has been heretofore done in relation to Great Britain, 
that the prices given in the tables referred to do not indicate with entire 
accuracy the cost of the necessaries of life in Germany as compared with 
those in the United States. For example, the average market-price of 
superfine flour is as great in the former as in the latter country, but as it 
1s not commonly used by the German workman, its price is comparatively 
of little importance as an element in the computation. If, however, a 
skilled laborer from the United States should obtain employment in 
Germany and subsist largely upon wheaten bread and animal food as 
he has been accustomed to at home, instead of in chief part upon rye- 
bread and beer,* the value of the following tables for purposes of com- 
parison would be greatly enhanced. 


*In the city of Prague, during the year 1873, the consumption of beer was on an 
average 72 gallons for every man, woman, and child in the city. 
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Although great care has been taken in the computation, yet it is be 
lieved that in some cases the ‘“‘ pound” as expressed in the tables is 
really the German “ pfund,” which is equivalent to 1,14, English pounds. 

It will be observed that the blank forms to which the prices of pro- 
visions in the following tables are attached, are the same as those used 
in the United States, and do not in all respects conform to the German 
classifications; as, for instance, in the different designations of sugar 
and domestic dry goods. 

It is also believed that, in many cases, the figures given in the tables 
represent the prices of better qualities of the articles specified than are 
generally consumed by the working classes. 
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Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consump- 
tion, with house-rent and board, in the towns of Dresden, Chemnitz, and Leipsic, Saxony, 
in 1872, 1873, and 1874. 
[The thaler computed at 72 cents.] 








a 
Dresden. Chemnitz. | Leipsic. | "5 & 
Articles. s 5 
1872. |1873.| 1872, 1874. Fa 
flour: PROVISIONS. 
WWHese; RHPEPANO: 5.0 os Fl elk. per barrel: .|. 2. 3.2220 }icekes $5 &8 $8 83 | $7 35 
Wheat, extra tamily ...-.--. Sue wenscasvegnens sas Ts ee rr 8 94 10 27 | 9 60 
PR VOse eet tere trice sacs cob ceicinceceveeccele cc's do.... $7 46 |r ..s0 $5 88to 7 06 835 | 7 43 
SL ONMEING hi eeemtatnes ce sce sweis ale sat rblv en bie cice sented Cr A seer ice: SSS tO GOG) | cee ace sews 6 47 
Beef: , 
Fresh, roasting-pieceS........-----eeeee- per pound.. 13 $0 19 15 15 16 
MUBENMSOUD-DICCES iG. cu cia ewionse cancun neeseeis ooh Gon. oe 12 17 134 12 14 
Fresh, rump-steaks........cecccscsccccenercce- GO.00: 17 24 16 15 18 
OOENOU ee tess cedecac Uivciccs cet citae cd six scsitiere GO-ee- 17 14 |. ceciusenate|woactensioce 15 
Veal: : 
HOTO-QUATCOTS -wevccavncecccvcess cucdpesecence: dOv.=; 11.) eps cdenkacs kee 12 12 
PEUCMIORT UCTS phan sdanducaccntsmesepee es nen’ do.... Wl eseees 10 14 12 
CUUGts se pater saces sucdvetesseeesesceccsccesines i Ca ets eS ry 24 12 15 17 
Mutton: 
MOLE CIMATECTN Joh ce testes set ivarh seer besce sue? do... bE eet 12 14 12 
OUEr ave ceesc a tore avescdnasenceccscwscusns sic dese 12 19 be eer ae 15 
SOOO ters ce kans sce ou bsu suns Kat bance ewan do.s 12 19 14 15 15 
Pork 
ROOM aty Late oc yet Wer sine bacwlone Wh we eas oo a wey do.+s 14 16 15 15 15 
OMMECCOTIBALLOU Pe caciclseoaisecar cae uscincees see do....} 15 17 Ag 17 16 
hACONA: No eteetoe onc ce ewcen pace = MGccAme onelams do.... 18 24 20 24 22 
IAMS VSMNO KOC Goce ac cccavet ves deevwoce swan ay dO sas 18 Pr Searle ase 24 22 
OUR SEO a case ees no kewes ektcans conn O-cas 1iliewcee 1653 i ae 15 
DAMPRRES co sen os clued bacdvarssece sucevccenne onelOcses 13 12 jk EB ae 13 
LP hes se OS A oe ei ge mI ne AROSE IOC Ooo dolce. 14 19 21 24 20 
MOMS E Rae caper pepsediaccucreconssecen Sanssecne dons <i LO |c.d¢.osbuadinp hanes ehenewen anes 10 
Bell tapas ce sees ccctclmecceses Babb ale wie main setae do... ./$026 to29 leg aes Cerri 34 33 
ee ect chores dec odiesapita cteneadens caus do....} 12to24 bP Py 22 16 
eS LALOCS Satine cece cance ececeretneecnte cetes per bushel... 20 86: 48 o1 66 
BAC OPR eee adie ee loc socames Soba cn ceccnciee per pound.. 07 OW) fates cates 07 07 
SEG eer ene encc's cin ses acie oak ch nein sivas: per quart.. 05 1k 04 11 08 
PULA ee CCCs cic cia cca s wie cwin's omisise wiseiste ole cte's'm wine do. oe terse 05 04 05 
rete ne siren oa bende wsudauet hones per dozen. . 14 20: | 14 21 17 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
eee Oe or other good black ........... per pound. . 54 72 GOtiwecenrapee 62 
offee : 
BRECON Ses. cet cn ke wens iismeese pope wale vece = do.... 24 29 ah lente cheek 25 
PO ODRLG UL ccaiaycuass bapa cee sete Abeer cuaeems do.... eee 36 BE ee ee 32 
Sugar: 
MeOOUMUTO WIE, dns toca we oe accu ecek ana ave mee hes do....} 08to10 11 312 2 1 
Pe ORO) aah ox is bind cepa Perce men euNtpisi's's aesas do....| O8toJl0 |cccccs Mb Woasasaacet it 
IRC AS Win ee cece den ace ae ream eneras Some m tan i er pats 14 15 14 
URLS ee ee ee Oss alan ceca eknees ewan: per gallon..| 38 to 64 75 |(per lb.) 09 |..... ees 72 
ROOTING’ aia 5 alma, cis a aug onan NGae bapeiniee ms per pound..} 07to10 10 ll 09 
PLRLO De sui ecinecials swsaiee oaaxcienaas seule cee neae cas d0sas.- 07 08 07 10 08 
Fuel: ’ 
NVOOG-VDATO) cisces we cmoEnae eae aviena cme sect per cord.. 6 48 | 7 20 5 00 960) 707 
PMOL PING (sean tet ce ctte ce ec ae at eabien wien te doy. -% 4 86 | 5 52 3 60 880] 570 
TE TRC I A ae a a a lt aC per gallon 2)... 2. scees 37 doen cued 39 33 
Shirtings : DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality.............- per yard.. 09 |..<canlteseeeee eee 15 12 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality..............-- B0.e.% 11 |. cc heoaeen 15 13 
Sheetings: 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality ............. Smee sOOrnncleces cacy uctecsan alee A ari 38 33 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality.........--.-.-- Os er RO it 33 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality ................... Vi Layee Re Sete 18.| seen tea wine 21 
PIE OOO CURLY... .csncscuce csncuneunaceaent Oiiscsclocebcs suet 30 |. .sccceSeuue aun eeeeees 30 
BMIM MME att once oricadcchcaneac succes teunccoeene WU Seee 10 11 | tae 19 13 
RERIMEIIO IBINOR 0. oon na vn'ncosnbviensGunkeuans do. «5. 60 | .wcocu|seunb eee 36 48 
Satinets, medium quality ...........0.ccccccccwces en ae py Se hee 24 
Se a DERUT |. och vcnecnccvan ah «buaccone per pair..|264to288 | 3 24 3 24 | cesspaan) Suen 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements. ...........-.--220-- per month... S04 tet oees 2 40 |. csscvaee—nn) eae 
Bix-roomod teneMents.. 2.202. .2ce ncnnne vennccccns- oe 7 20 |... 002+] encoccnennn nnn seeest ae 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen).... per week../216t0252 |......|. 2.20. seecee|-oeee re ee 


For women employed in factories ..........-...... do. ..-|108to 125 |....-.|..-«00000neeneeen 113 
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Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, 
with house-rent and board, in Munich, Stuttgart, and Frankfort, Germany, in 1872, 1873, 











and 1874. 
[The thaler computed at 72 cents; the florin at 40 cents.] 
Munich. | Stuttgart. | Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Articles. 
1872. 13873. | 1872, 1874. 
Flour: PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, superfine--..-..-....-... per barrel..| $12 00 $8 50 $11.50, |swotieeeenne 
WVGUE, CHa IANLY 6c. onesie - oe teers 13 20 9 50 1250 (lec ccec eee 
LER Ab SSS Ae Se Ss do... 10 80 7 00 9 00 $7 84 
MOND ctade Bienes om Tt oes sc sicecnececcce “Ue Ge ates She 7 50 AYA peeco eck 
Beef: 
Fresh, roasting-pieces ......-..-. per pound.. 17 17 1 18 
Fresh, soup-pieces .........--.---.---- do.... 12 14 15 ($0 10 to 15 
Presh, ramp-steaks ..........-..--... Gir. 13 35 OD ieee tees 
ES ae BS one Bhar wtiiatias 18 20 
Veal: 
MOTERGMENUONS | tuicnseacssctecsee == aun dose-e 11 14 15 14 
BEMMEMIORPLETE Jes locs's os eo bSics sce... dons: 12 18 15 18 
ee ae A ne ee 16. we 12 16\esscepaeees 24 
Mutton: 
EN TMEV ODS vp cnisina caine cobs s asec... OO. 2c: 10 12 14 11 
OF sc S488 Sb MeSS oda e eer ppCe aaa Oo. 2: 10 14 22 15 
OO le do... LON Nee aie caons 22 20 
Pork: . 
TIERS U8 yeas de ~ A -E Aeeaeee do.... 17 15 15 17 
BOUGeIABRICOI So cpe's ace cc ccccs ee ae. CHRON 3 5 Res SNe Sea 20 14 22 
Sta Soe Soe Se ee ee do... 20 13 QO ues Saree 
el AS PAO OC ee pia eai nati Fe lnrocele oe = s- do... 32 32 22 26 to 30 
Es es aR 5 id ee do... Sy flats Ces epee onte P18 BEEPS or i & A 
| Be ge ge SAS SE Gas. 32 16 $0 14 to 20 16 to 32 
ee do\ 24 18 6 24 
OO OS ae do... 08 06 09 09 
ee Neale cnc n no as ,cncin a scin'e do.... 17 22 25 to 30 32 
Oe CASE ees a) a la ee Os... are Oy tO UG lense as renee 26 
AG a ee per bushel... 48 60 80 36 
OE SCS a per pdund.. 08 08 06 to 09 06 to Oy 
0 Se OE a per quart.. 08 09 06 11 
ae see SS el a Gis a: 04 04 05 06 
I per dozen... 16 16 18 15 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea—Oolong, or other good black....per pound.. 80 1 00 64 60 
Cottee: 
i A 0% ox; 7S et ob Men AR 26 32 
AS a ee d0,'.55 SUH akc hae sien rab 30 38 
Sugar: 
Ee en taen tc ccsece cc veces Boson: 08 LO come eee 11 
STINT oe oon os vcan ne vecceaece- dose 11 14 16 14 
eee date... 17 18 13 bos eee 
ENR egies oes mc 2. sone. Peri gallons atic. c. acu $4 40 64 1. nccs eae 
oo OD per pound.. 40 10 08 06 
ons ew cwca nace anssvsee do.... 12 12 08 08 to 14 
Fuel : 
oy ES ee per ton 5 20 8 50 8 00 7 20 
ES Ee en ee per cord. . & 00 9 50 12 00 4 00 
a A aoe... 5 60 4 75 7 00 2 80 
Re per gallon. . 24 48 1 00 64 
Shirtings: DRY GOODS, ETC, 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality.....-. per yard.. 11 10 14 16 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality........ es 12 10 16 20 
Sheetings : 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality .......... dossc. 16 12 to 18 QOC ane oeetee 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality........ Aon} 20 17 to 25 20 40 
Coiton-flannel, medium quality............ AG. <s: 24 17.10. Sdladonmed exnea 18 
Tickings, good quality .................... Osea: 13 Ny Uae dinate ous ah 18 to 24 
Prints, oo SR ap eae ee i CR oe 12 LON eeecaasee cee 18 
Mousseline de laines ...............--..--- AG c0k 32 10 to 25 36 32 
Satinets, medium quality................-.. doses. 24 30 Yd PE ere 
Boots, men’s heavy............-...---- per pair.. 4 00 2 15 3 00 |2 50 to 4 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements..-...-....--- per,month:.|-ses..---- 12 00 8 00 7 50 
Six-roomed tenoments..............-c00- Pea te ee 18 00 10 00 915 
BOARD. é 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen).per wk. 2 40 /1 75 to 2 00 3 20 |2 24 to 2 80 
For women employed in factories ......-.. “Re 2 40 |1 00 tol 40 |1 60 to2 40 |1 75 to2 80 





* General average of this statement and of the two on preceding pages. 





Average in 
Germany.* 
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Prices of the following articles in Frankfort-on-Main and Offenbach. 





Articles. -| Frankfort. 

SIN IVOL . vecsncuanccsuce cent nutans beens: ass taacseeccdasuwae per liter.. $0 19 
Hee UrOLlOUINl cass. aie cians vic one Man emesieebe cee so be voce ck's comes seamen Osese 08 

MO MG-Ol learn a ea c's Meee e ean oases hc cinune tise duskaccwavecsoies 0 vente 26 
OM TORU-Oll sec on cere eins tele eee cccee os.ss csiccda set SoG araies tere Ome 24 

Linen for shirts, bleached, (width, 6-4 meter) ................. per meter..| $0 20 to 25 

Linen for shirts, unbleached, (width, 6-4 meter) ...........--ses00- do. 3 16 to 25 

Linen for sheets, bleached, (width, 6-4 meter) ........ ip aie ale nie me leang do... ss 40 to 60 

Linen for sheets, unbleached, (width,.6-4 meter) .................- 10.509 30 to 40 

MED ULON Geet ce RUC are ras cd cte at cc cnc co cate dwescedeaccereoecaceue dolce: 18 to 32 
MERIT R OT C-SI ida sais UwioU Cw bc dais ace debe cess dace cteboaettamm do.ware 18 to 24 

SOUR UBER RT Meteste sce fee sau dah oss’ caesasenanatacesddviecave per pair..|. 250to 4 00 

OU DS MED CSLADEKG Sec Tarwsl esse chee ce as sere ecmene sacoe se manene 0..--| 5 00to 790 

PSU AMOPEC OLN OM AY eee ote dc Gee te wine eens Pbleied vc Wa c awenid ete commeets GO....«:|) Lad tO E250 
BSGUNMMMUCHE TNO KG Cre tcore ob ec ckcnic cee bacle ae ccd tees cee tnemeauen do....| 5 00to 4 00 
50 


SSCS MLOG CHILE ire tac cc cect teas saGeee pale ical and dawn atthe docs: 50 to 


BiG THOM, JOP BiSiNClO.MAN actos wast acs acess canssmnee otema per month..| 2 00to 3 50 
Pin OmoOoMs and KItGHON wc sos cc cc ccs co picns occu ce cielcs wtaiicmae per year..| 70 00t0100 00 
BeOe SOUR ONG KILONED oles eos ven vee pe becessebherneowss caaeeneeee do....} 80 00 to 125 00 


“Three, four, five, or more workmen occupying:-one room, each. permonth. . 


Offenbach, 


eee 


eeweae ee ms eaee 


weet eeeseneses 


weer ene eer ones 





"In reference to the above, Mr. Consul-General Webster writes under 


date of October 14, 1874 : 


I send herewith a list of the prices of the necessaries of life in the cities of Frank- 
fort and of Offenbach. The latter is almost wholly a manufacturing city where leather 


goods, machinery, carriages, &c., are made. 


In the cost of the necessaries of life there cannot be much difference between the 
two places. The articles sold in a place like‘Offenbach are of an inferior quality to 
those sold generally in Frankfort. But there is not a corresponding difference in the 
prices. The same quality sold in the lowest-class places in Frankfort would be about 


the same prices, perhaps a little lower. 


In a letter dated a few months previously, Mr. Webster thus wrote 


in regard to the high prices of the necessaries of life in Germany: 


If, as is probable, the demand for labor will not continue to be so great as it now is, 
wages must still increase, in consequence of the advancing prices of provisions and 
-cost of living. Rents have generally doubled within the last three years. 
my own knowledge, tenements, which rented in 1869 at from 800 to 1,200 florins, now 
‘rent from 2,000 to 3,000 florins. Common laborers occupy but very few rooms, and 
they pay often 12 to 20 florins for two small rooms per month. For a tenement, 300 to 
500 florins. Congress may well raise compensation of its consuls, when they pay 


$1,000 per year rent, and bring their bread from California. 


Within 


The prevailing idea:is that the cost of living is very much less in Europe than in the 
United States. I think that the experience of most persons and families now living 
in the cities of Europe satisfies them that there is but little difference between Ameri- 
can and European cities, if we except our very largest cities. There is not much dif- 
ference in rents, furniture, and provisions. There is a difference in clothing, house- 
help, and carriage-hire. Fuel is dearer, and gas is dearer here than in the United 
‘States. Of course,in the country and small towns rents are very different from the 
cities. In other things there.is not much difference. ‘Of course a person will live dif- 
ferently in the country from what he will live in a city, therefore he will live cheaper. 
If an American lives in a European city in the style and manner that he has lived at 
home, his expenses will not be materially less. .People go abroad to live cheaper than 
at home. In order to accomplish it they live in smaller quarters, and in a meaner 
style. Travelers have often remarked to me that their bills at hotels are larger here 
than when in New York City. Also, that traveling by railroad with baggage is also 
-dearer than in the United States. The general charge is 24 to 3} cents per mile, and 
baggage extra. Two hundred pounds of baggage costs about as much as a passenger. 
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566 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


COST OF LIVING IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Statement showing the annual cost of living of a rural laborer ’s family, consisting of husband, 
wife, and three children, from the result of an official inquiry in 1849, 


[The thaler computed at 72 cents, United States gold. ] 
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Table showing the earnings of rural laborers who possess no real estate, but work for land- 
proprietors. 


KONIGSBERG. 


Emoluments. 


Free domicile, Value... 6... . 2.2 oe fo os cece sewn ne bo ee en eo oe ann 
Land for garden and potatoes, value... .. 2... .. 2. 2202.0. ce = ae eee es On ann 
Pasture for 1. cow, Value... 2. .nic. n- on none ne 22 00 2s opens on ee een nr 
Poel... 22 ee ot pow Sere ec ee oa ewes er we eens cece oa on we oie ate annnnn 








10 scheffel rye, at 1% thaler, yalue..:.......... 7. ...0 . 2.0 ca ee *8 40 
e scheftel barley... .- Kine csipp ce siema'e =/<'s ve osias duly os ho een 3 24 
2 scheffel pease, at'14 thaler, value... .................5 nn eee 1 68 

@ Rchieffel oats... lo. nee c ene wice ace core ww ca ne oe 6 0 82 

CAgh. 5. 2. ene ce ce ok ce we ect e ed cemnilee dé Sele we Se ac ao ocie aie enter 

Total. nie ---- ---peceeescernedenetandccss tose os Geen 53 74 
GUMBINNEN. 
Ordinary emoluments. . 

Freq aomicie, value.:...2.2...5-. «eee eube cds ce Bbasink dcee eee = Sic Nw - $2 88 

PRISE Oo aeGnc hw de nh + 5G 5 de we xe cle BE on las deo os deen ewee ss uau eeeee a. ae 

12 scheffel gyeat 1} thaler.... 2.22. oo eos wc conn co cece acces ve Cee 

Feet HOT OBbbIO, VEING. -.. .. o/c ue ac ccs ukaenesene nace ce noel eee Eyed seg | 10 80 

Potatoes and vegetables, value... i.e) kobe ecw ccetccece cnc ceeen » énee ae 

SOMALI ie 8c ane 6 Rade ibe Sip b we «So once Paseo ee A FE ae slameneees 7 20 

The above is for 24 weeks’ work, (of son).......---.-----0- 2=.+ ss00 eee - 8 64 

Extra for threshing 20 scheffel grain at 1 thaler......-.............. o aoe ciple ge a 


ee 
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Extra emoluments. 
en co Seek Gace esas ccacnes cocces sacvee cecswens sees 3 60 
alle Soo iw caw ve nas age ses conc cece ence cans meas coceaees 2 16 
a cc o's vl ob pWolr ie = Rect ens pens once cccdes seuusceeces 2 88 
SOG o 0 5 ooo as ees ccs voce ce cece cme nce cocces REP RE sin 0 84 
ES RO ee ee ee 0 72 
a ac Sa oe sina es eae euda bers tees = cass anes conccacwssas 5 76 
WR ie bale a ne Osmo n ca ce scae cess ccncseenewesececsacs 8 64 
es ss nds os ain Sos des ee cccaed nn sescecenser 10 a0 
I EM ei te eee dao. kee wesc <cectensnaces cscses owe ee 87 00 
DANTZIC. 
Emoluments. 

PPEROIICUE RV GING 25 tee woes cans 45-02 -25--5 Mage ox deee ue adel els be ee $5 04 
a oS eins ons poo aw dd ine'n binls oinie as aineinsndeouig 4 32 

120 square rods land for potatoes PUPATOO, YORI... s'sciteb sith ad ciesen wd bom Gey ~elOne 
meunre TOs ang for linseed, VAlUC.... .... 22.6 222s pec nee cons weme cecseceses 1 44 
_ Products of cow, less cost of oF A Seh rn GG EE RAM ON Ti Re TS 5 28 
Sale of 5 scheffel ER ois ae osc abe map ck nie dob ccna wad cidaana caine 3 60 
CEP SITE See eo wwe wns ees woe paca as spose veinweeh 1 08 
Wages, 140 days at 7; thaler, 168 days at >, and 30 days at ~y--..---.-.-25-.--. 26 98 
Weges, ior threshing through the winter .... .... 2.522. se eee cecece wneeee--- 21 84 
I ie eee Seo Se ere wee aad mde wes bane ecasuets 75. 34 

MARIENWERDER. 
Emoluments. 
I TERI EIEN CIS ajS na ale, OS) DE ao lai bide Veidbed slddaene $5 76 
NET AME Soest, 1. 0. aso cinls'ani- nin Bee ee ble ecclesewédamscbeess 4 80 
EE Sit 7 onc enone on ws an elope elem ces Gree tecelsasdws auce 5 76 
ETM J ia cine claln'e po hhh ye 'ealde being dm paicnectlicweec delet Me ae 
Fuel and light....-.. Ree eet tei) gai ie DE Ota chee: cuca Soin tte ee 8 64 
es oc oie a Senin ww wed inne ween sean ance scores geen chases 32 16 
From this sum are subtracted for rent of house and garden, 2 thalers 
es sn cidls oc omen oo cccccececaccues ® CHALeTS. y.4 cones te 4°32 
Pasturage for 1 cow, 3 swine...........-......----.---2 thalers 
ee oe ees lak sersteernteserr ss ermaenseoa ere 27 84 
Wages, in summer, husband per day, +; thaler..............--------2-0 eee eee 0 10 
Den, Wile, Per aay, A; thaler.. 2.2.2.2 ll. oct cee we cs Vex 
Ree musband, per day, yy thuler: 2: 2226 a. ce oon eee ee wane es * 
eere wie, per day, ys thaler. i... 50.02 ee oc ene cow e cence 0 5 
POSEN. 


Field-laborers receive a free dwelling with 1 morgen* land for garden, 1 morgen for 
potato field, free pasture for a few swine and for 1 cow, also winter feed for the latter, 
and wood for fuel. For these emoluments the husband renders 52, the wife 30 days’ 
service. Daily wages, husband, 12 cents, woman, 6 to 9 cents, children, 7 cents. 

Threshing in winter, which lasts 5 months, yields to the laborer about 25 scheffel rye, 


POTSDAM. 


The compensation of married field-laborers consists of a free dwelling and fuel, 90 
square rods of field and 30 square rods of garden land, 3 morgen land for potatoes, 
pasture and feed for 1 cow and 1 pig , fattening at own expense; moreover, about 28 
bushels rye, 44 scheftel pease, 4 schettel barley, 20 schetfel oats, and about 1 bushel salt. 

For these emoluments and a éash pay of 30 thalers ($21.60) the husband i is bound to 
give every day’s service, while the woman, when required, receives ~; thaler (94 cents) 
per day. Thus their cash income amounts to— 





Ee Sl Se s.es ono s0a ras nbn oh iis heishp Rae eeu aidebels & Siete Kase $21 60 
TRS SE ae SR He ye AOL Sea BETO epee werner 14 40 
EET OE os 8 os hos wean Ann cint ecanas andunn snes lajenie.ya.ec.19% Hass 18 00 

So es aici oa dia wie, nw em aOR ELA CAMA OP Ah ak ond ba 54 00 


*1 morgen = 0.631 United States acre. 
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Unmarried laborers receive board and lodging, 30 thalers ($21.60) per year, of wages, 
aload of wood; andif they are in charge of a horse and wagon, about 10 to 12 thalers 
($7.20 to $8.64) annually, for bringing products to market. 


FRANKFORT. 


Married field-hands are furnished by the owners of estates with a free dwelling, 4 
morgen of Jand, pasture for 1 cow, and fuel. For dwelling and garden the laborer’s 
wife renders one day’s service each week; for rent of land the husband renders labor 
worth 23 thalers ($1.50.) For wages, the laborer receives § thalers, (12 cents,) the wife 
+ thaler (14 cents) per day. Contract work pays the man } thaler (24 cents) a day, 
and during the harvest he earns + thaler (18 cents) and the wife 3% thaler (93 cents) a 
day. . 
For threshing he gives one-fifteenth or one-fourteenth part of the grain threshed. 
The whole earnings are thus computed— 


26 weeks at + thaler, (18 cents) ...... Lewes coceUae rt J eeeee ae eaeeeeene eee $28 08 
ibouresnineg G6 months, at. 6scheffel .. 2.04 .0........¢ 55 ce eee eee ee 7 20 
Woman, 104 days, at-+/y> thaler..2. 222.222... . sce csc ede ssid s 2's iy She eames vata td “eee 
Woman, 104 days, at ...--....--- We2eits sched. tee “na OU eee bee re ee 6 24 
atra.carnings during harvest::::-........5-:.as65. somes pee eeeeeeeee BN 3 60 





Day-laborers’ work on an average— 
In summer, 13 hours for } thaler, (18 cents;) in winter, 9 hours for 4 thaler, (14 cents.) 
Under contract, 11 hours for $ thaler (18 cents) in summer; 9 hours for ¢ thaler (14 
cents) in winter. 
STETTIN. 


Emoluments. 


50 square rods land for garden, 40 square rods land for linseed, 40 square rods land 
for potatoes, 50 square rods land for rye, pasture for 1 cow, 1 load of hay, 6,000 pi-ces 


of turf for fuel, for which the family render—wife 52 days at +p thaler, (7 cents,) rent. 


for potatoes, linseed land, 5 thalers, ($3.60,) turf, 12 thaler, ($1.01L.) 
For the work the man receives 14 thalers (90 cents) per week; the wife works 290 
days at 3/5 thaler, 29 thalers, $20.88. 


For threshing the men receive one-seventeenth of the grain ; accordingly the earnings 
amount for the year to— 














Pravounvrages tO NusPand foo) iso teers ales oo «sical g's aicicte seccec ne oupeeeme 32 thalers..$23 04 
Aes WALES LO WIC. 221... mena 4 eaniem Sn tn see gee Seen s< ace le nn 30 thalers.. 21 60 
POP VENTORMIN Ga Coes sec cts apecedneudus nas ceutunwas bi atic) enn 32 thalers.. 23 04 
Increase for contract Work ......-..2 sconsneceecs so-so anon sash ee ete ee 
Cleaning flax....-... BPI a ah Sl A Se RIOR AYR De LY Yn “ee 06 oh\5 pee 12 thalers.. 8.64 
ALIeNOIN Cattle oo SIGs a oo cacy etn a minim eo 0 6 nieie a 10 thalers.. 7 20 
MOPIAT DY) GUITLGIN aac ait o slaacin tine ms peo Sonia's vipatacesee aes, Re * mae 4thalers.. 2 88 
Zields from potato land 7. os. ccc eesccenm ns cts sovcea gece hss ake 24 thalers.. 17 28 
OLBAY = ea acinwceit cls nee abn week eh t:b 6G = om eee ec 149 thalers..107 28 

ake expenses for house rents. Sse soe se eles ks ane ee 64 thalers.. $4 68 
TOOL ee daira ee ds co Ackwbe > cnet cake 92 thalers.. 6 96 

FOO eS SEN eee PEE Os oh Co, 634 thalers.. 45 60 

Clothing. evap eae ote ete mania sim kn cs 41,4 thalers.. 29 71 

Farnitures slaw hhalemasns ns sss 6s enc ds ee 5 thalers.. 3 60 

Blt ico. Sc le PR RE CLE ee 314 thalers.. 2 69 

taxes, church and school.... 22125. .02.03..0208 41} thalers.. 3 54 

Fineness. Oa eis elk ls eke we 8%; thalers.. 5 38 

PUPAL Fer Soin o's Sew cw Ski Sauls COMER ileal br wilkla dy Sainte of aha ate ee 14245 thalers..102 66 

COESLIN. 

Day-laborer on estate receives as emoluments— g 
WRU ANG POTIOD Value... 0i5. cacccrsereie tas edilcsowwde eda 10 thalers.. $7 20 
BOGE URLS Rheat tenrehin ain sc no alee a 'n's win wie en alpine oes en does 6 thalers.. 4 32 
1 morgen rye, 5.10 scheffel, value.............--.------ MET yy 63% thalers.. 4 80 
} morgen. cats,-B-achetiel, value... ....0coce cunalsn'deee seeeselswainae 5¢ thalers.. 3 84 
1 morgen potatoes, 60 scheffel, value... ..2. 2.22 eons ene cece ceees 15 thalers.. 10 80 
SME NG TUBOOL I. Dime al ous <\s0 eon ten nent aaneunseus hone waee cone 2 thalers.. 1 44 
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py 8 ESE oe gi leceiny 10 thalers.. $7 20 
ne RM Uae. . SL S 6S Daou s sce weed teens Le 4 thalers.. 2 88 
ask ples soc S lo elite voce enc cce wese cons 9 thalers.. 6 48 
Rn se ew ccc scale esce coeee aa Dan 5 1 thalers.. 72 
| oo ole oeecins coc oe oa-0- ene eon wens 69 thalers.. 49 68 


The laboring man received in summer, per day, 7% thaler, (94 cents,) 
and in winter, 7; thaler, (6 cents,) which for 140 and 84 days re- 
spectively; and his wife, per day, at 7; thaler (6 cents) in sum- 
mer, and >; thaler (5 cents) in winter, for 120 and 60 days respect- 
ively, makes..-.. aS wah wis Spon ger Salk sande Sh noo 6 392 thalers... 28 56 








Total earnings.........-. Re Li ig na gs hiram nian je a -----108$ thalers.. 73 24 


The condition of labor is similar in other districts of the state, and the total earnings 
and cost of subsistence vary but slightly. 


COST OF LIVING IN 1872-73. 


Average weekly expenditures of two families, consisting, respectively, of two adults axd two 
children and two adults and four children, in the town of Barmen, Prussia. 




















a ne oO is 
| @ = w 
} ee S) ol 
Bs | 3 Ea Abia 
, QR 8 ; So 8 
Articles. ales ra Articles, Ay z 
“yn, 2 Sena ss: 
5 4 5 4 
Flour and bread............. eee DUS he S080 (PRUCL «0: ose iaeee te oe beak pac atin $0 19 $0 2 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked Sil OF Otho ebe. .fn25.00e seen: 10 07 
ROBO SeM sane Gece elsisitins dba e's = 60 96 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (if any) 48 12 
PT CAN RECN Sa tian news d+ sees - 20 Avs HOUSEFONG Jase eens nos sete 48 48 
CETTE Sah ey i, a i a 13 36 || For educational, religious, and 
We’ oN ee a TG tes benevolent objects ...-...-.--- 38 12 
Sugar and molasses .............. 10 12 —_— |-— 
Molasses or sirup .............-.. 2 Hoh Pale see oe Total weekly expenses.-... 5 76 5 54 
Milkiz::.. Bee ee sas abet oes. 14 334|| Clothing per year ...--...-..--.- ‘| 14 40 64 80 
Ee 32 BS HLAXCS. DER) VEAL ons ence nas anes 2 16 1 44 
Fish, fresh and salt-..-..-........ LO essseoe: eee eae 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, Weekly earnings of husband and 
oe a is cat Ae en 14 19 wife, (the wife earning three 
a ee 19 thalers in each case)........-. 6 48 7 20 
Potatoes and other vegetables....| 1 34 84 


Average weekly expenditures of two families, each consisting of two adults and three children, 
in the town of Essen, Prussia. 





Articles. 1872. 1873. Articles. 1872. 1873. 





Mioneoand prosd..........--...--- $0 79.2 | $0 86 || Fruit, green and dried .......... $0 08.6 | $0 094 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked ao MR Ire Spore, ere) 29 
ee 84 84" Oilior other lebtr, xn <'eee oeatieee 16.8 AN: 
0 eae 19.2 334|| Other articles .......0..00.-.560- 21.6 214 
a a 43.2 48 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (if any)| 33. 6 334 
Oh ae 07.2 tll sBouse-rentisg S02 soit eeeeeeatice 50. 4 60 
Sugar and molasses ...-.......... 07.2 07 || For educational, religious, and 
Molasses or sirup........-..-..... 07.2 07 benevolent objects ..........-. 08. 6 094 
ee ec enee 14.4 214 SRE Sn a Ma cP 
EE nn 55S edn ce dn en aed 0 12 24 Total weekly expenses ..... 5 20 5 88 
Wish, fresh and salt..-............ 02. 4 05 || Clothing per year ............... 50 40 50 40 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar,| e« TDAXOR DOL VORP ecadecaattaascrne 5 76 5 88 
&o ee ee es 6. 8 T7 SaaS ee 
OSS ee ee 08. 6 07 


Potatoes and other vegetables. .-. 60 60 Weekly earnings...........| 6 60 7 32 
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Average weckly expenditures of two families consisting, respectively, of two adults and three 
children, residing inthe town of pean! onan ; and two adults and two children in the 


town of Diisseldory, Prussia. 


Four persons, Diis- 
seldorf, 1873 








Articles. 
Bloumandibread J. aks cs ges $0 72 | $1 10 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked 

MLO Mesa ates steve Ss cia bialers oe.d 2 67 92 
ID Wbuslesere sHecet sates teat aneees 36 45 
PONCE SO eee ec wet tn ale Sic kes whe ciel die tae ids 20 
Sugar and molasses.....--......-. AB aleesaute. 2 
SVEN et ate S ctve omic ates ee ered weltree : 18 16 
MCDM CB Petre sec ite tates en oui webeoy 18 64 
Fish, fresh aBalt yee: cau ak rade heater 
Sonp, hoger salt, pepper, vinegar, 

A Oho SSC ng SO ae aa 14 9 
TORII ii phe le See apa Wi be raepretrage (2 Pore eee Ree 14 
Potatoes and other vegetables. --. 40 35 
ER W ROR ee Ar tr ete tet See ae aca woes 17 23 
Oil or other light. ..........-....-. 9 11 


Five persons, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 1872. 








‘3 & x 
Aes | 3% 
PR ed ae 
wm a 
an a 2 
Articles. ae | 2B 
mo 
oo De 
aS aS 
>) 
HD oD 
5 ao 
oa ” 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any)! $0 36 $0 60 
House -rent.. 42. .ncaceiais eeeempens 84 94 
For educational, religious, and - 
benevolent obj ecba /. 0 taeiee LO}ies aaa 2 
One child at SthO0l.< scccne wesnsa)acas cos -| suspen 
Total weekly expenses. ...... 4 44 5 93 
Clothing per, yéarieg.-- <== =a 10 70 20 70 
Tax PCleyOal es aaa oe eens 1-10). . toaee 
Weekly. earnings of father and 
SOD 2-uds J ei ewe baste a se aees fee eee 9 66 
Weekly earnings of father, work- 
ing for himself’. .2zinévncsn das 9.04 | cape od . 


Average weekly expenditures of tivo families, each consisting of two adults and three children, 
respectively, of the town of Chemnitz, Saxony, and the city of Berlin, Prussia. 


1872. 
Articles. 
nearer? Berlin. 
GUT AME DLCHC panes ae see esteem as 0 62 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked 
ILO WES OMe Beane ee tie aa Sees wlll e ¢ Aq 
MRO eee os 2. alo cited eehou ome, aan 08 
ESICHOL SOC ec ietare en baclata weciwiars AE 58 
RO OCR Opera fn pt nerstoretaterererefetor'a/aie 05 
Sugar and molasses -.............. 03 
Molasses or sirup...... ....-. 8 02 
MEK pee alco Jeet sik hues ae 15 
ROOT OM MEG ee ste rteminlre de eee 15 
AUG i ce god 3 RRS SE AN ae ates 
ish wiresh and salt. 2. osnasse en 05 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, 
(AO ae SOB EGE AUS OES ae a aA 17 
OD RWS ceca 5s ose e ree 06 


13 
14 





1872. 


Articles. 


is Berlin. 


Potatoes and other vegetables...| $0 36 $0 39 
12 


Fruits, green and dried.......-.. 10 
Buel ...82- .- s+ estes oes ee 24 43 
Oilor other light. 72.2. seeeeemee 03 12° 
Otber articles. <2 caces-ce eee 07 07 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any) 15 55 
House rent. ..:.-...cneeeeeeaa 36 1 08 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects............. it", . tae 
Total weekly expenses ...-.. 3 87 6 07 
Clothing per year +....-55¢ssnnen 24 96 28 80 
Taxes per year.---2. soso 2 60 7 20 
Weekly earnings.............--- 4 68 6 48 


Average weekly expenditures of two families, consisting, respectivel, y, of two adults and four 


children, in 1873, and two adults and three children, in 1872, in the city of Dresden, Saxony. . 


a 
a 
ae 
Articles. 5a 
Kron) 
re 
A 
oa) 
MIOnNE ANG DLO'd 22... 4.0222 oes ce $0 72 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked 
ee aah ih 5 nace CaS «oie cae 48 
LEDC ged 2" a a a oe em 6 pete 
EST UME edn alta in on a ac aa ba eee 
(IRGGHO Peart acs. ceases; S ra 
Sugar and molasses....-..---..--. 
Molasses and sirup.........-.-... 48 \¢ 
PSE) LE ee ie ee ae | 
COUPO Gaia shia geek wchoag ey ot eoee- | | 
ORs pacer i sie pa Weep mnie os. 0 00.0.0 J l 
HRA PASM ADC BLD aie ates «=> x2 «| anos ec un 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, 
Ferree aters eget aie Rieete ei sia:d wb 2 
Bags Lae ae apt tnt 


Five persons, 
1873. - 


Boag 
— 
— 
ib) | 


8Es 


09 
08 
64 














ao a 
= 3 
e 2 | 2 J 
Articles. oe o£ 
ie) 100 
ei 2 Se | 
a |B 
Fruits, green and dried --<la,sestseseeas $0 02 
Fuel ee ee ee er ey i» 24 35 
Oil or other light. ......7-eseamee 08 
Other articles .. RE 25 
Spirits, beer, and tobaceo (if any) 24 35 
House; rent. ....:.....5 ose 48 33 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects ..........-. 15 22 
Total weekly expenses .....-. 3 29 5 70 
Clothing per year. ....-...s-seaam 28 80 40 00 
Taxes per year.....-...... cea 48 2 20 
Weekly earnings of father and 
COUGHICL «<0 s50ccnas «<nnienee 720] (*) 





* Unknown. 
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Average weekly expenditures of two families, consisting, respectively, of two adulis and two 
children, in the town of Stutt: gart, Wiirtemberg, in 1873; and two adults and jive rapes en, 


in the city of Munich, Bavaria, in 1872. 


at 
& A 
Zio a) oa 
Articles. S at e = 
BE | aS 
eof qgA 
o 
fy TM 
igen pnd Dread ..sue se Sl $1 06 | $0 48 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked ; 
meats Ea thy eine £6 Se aS ee 15 80 
TNS ete Pan aie 8S so NS cele c Oe 26 20 
LTTE oe Sea OS Sa ee 15 20 
(ON OS: Ges 2 hn a ae I ees See 
“Sugar and molasses ...........--. Q1 28 
(OL pS Bg Se a 
PETE Omer TEL EUS « Soct Sue ss Ook ed 40 76 
LUG AS Wh 53 ee ae 14 30 
Roan, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, 
os So he ee ee 20 20 
Theo atte 2 i Pee eg eae 18 12 
Potatoes and other vegetables. Eat 28 60 








45 
Ae 
£ 
2 os 
% © 
Articles. 574 
Ae 
Fu a 
3 
ey 
Fruits, green and: dried) .<.i..2, $0 0 
MME Olea See Seat hte eaten eta el 46 
Oil or other lights..22 5205.10. 19 
Dither articles... kcsashbp.ctend aoe 06 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any) 25 
Houseirent):744 92 aes bets stise 75 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects ....-....--- 40 
Total weekly expenses ...... 6 93 
Clothing: per Veary.< 2-529 ---- 42 <5 35 09 
LEXCS | PCL VOREvicacaness vossseass 1 60 
Weekly earnings..........:...-- 8 00 


Seven persons, Mu- 
nich, 1872. 


met en ewe 








a ee 


Average weekly expenditures of a family consisting of two adults and two children, in Frank- 
JSort-on-the- Main in 1873. 


Articles. , Cost or value. 
Fil. kr. 
Catlpoie 000 by ipa etiev ep et a a 148| $0 76 
Fresh, corned, salted, and stnoked 
RUS Gree «Seen cee ators tiene ees 2 0 80 
OE SOS ES. Se ne el 
Sty oe 48 32 
EDN: Saeki ia aS aa a 12 08 
ie BM eo on ER Os a [A 
OOS 00 Ce a a 
UR ORS ee 40 2Q4 
(Co he ly Mage Sips - a ra 48 32 
Ea ee ES en eee 
Fish, ES ed ee Pe 
Soap RL ee ee 06 04 
Salt, pepper, vinogar, &c......... 06 04 
Rs 12 08 





Articles. 


Cost or value, 


Fl. kr. 

Potatoes and other vegetables -. 1 48 $0 32 
RUS STOO ANC ATIC. sce es soem ans oe) oes 
PUClsuheee sees oe a ance ade cere 1 12 08 
Oil-or other Jighty:! 4/202 5e.2° 12 08 
Othemarhicles } 2355.08. toast same tas oetres eee ee ee 
Beer and tobacco (if any)....-.-.-- 18 12 
HEOUSS' TEN ts te ea nt See to ts 212 88 

For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects see tab train ste aretoae 5 te eeepnens : 
Total weekly exponses...... 10 22 4 16 
Clothing per year'..:.-..05-.522: 50 00 20 00 
PAXes pen Wearso. ess ske tee 1 45 30 
WObEly Garidinges lot Mosse car ee dewees 5 60 





Statement showing the annual earnings and expenditures of the thirteen German families whose 
weekly expenditures are given in the foregoing tables. 


Number of weekly list. 


nn ese nn SS SS SSS 


ee 
RO ee eee eee ee 


i 


ORR ee 
ee i a ee 
i ee ee es 
a 
ee ee ee 
ee ee ee 
ee ee 
i ee 





* Not stated. 














Expenditures. 
oe ae ‘ ro) 
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$336 96 | $299 52 $14 40 $2 16 $316 08 
374 40 289 64 64 80 1 44 355 88 
343 20 270 40 50 40 5 76 326 56 
320 64 305 76 50 40 5 88 362 04 
262 08 230 88 10 70 1 10 242 68 
502 32 | 308 36 (*) (*) 308 36 
243 36 201 24 24 96 2 60 228 80 
336 96 315 64 28 80 7 20 351 64 
374 40 171 08 28 80 48 200 36 
1374 40 296 40 40 00 2 20 338 60 
416 00 360 26 35 00 1 60 396 96 
416 00 348 40 167 00) | sain ee eae 364 40 
291 20 262 08 20 00 30 282 38 
357 84 281 52 32 02 2 79 313 44 
t Estimated. 
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Ill.—CONDITION OF LABOR IN GERMANY. 


Having in the preceding pages presented, first, the rates of wages which 
obtained at different periods in the various industries of the principal 
towns.of the great German Empire; second, the prices of provisions 
and other articles of necessary consuinption as well as the weekly ex- 
penditures of the working-people, the third and not least important 
division of the subject will now be considered, viz: The material and 
moral condition of the workmen and their families. 

Before presenting original data, personally obtained in the year 1872, 
and through the instrumentality of others in subsequent years, it may 
be well in further illustration of this branch of the subject to give some 
statements from trustworthy sources in reference to the condition of 
labor in previous years. The following information, chietly obtained in 
1870-71, is condensed from British consular reports : 


CONDITION OF LABOR IN PRUSSIA IN 1870. 


Before the revolution of 1848 the improvement of the cosdition of the working 
classes in Prussia was. looked upon as a question which concerned the pbilanthropist 
more than the statesman. That revolution, with its confused aims and utopian legis- 
lation, effected nothing permanent toward the accomplishment of such a result. 

In the year 1861 a strong attempt was made by the workingmen’s unions to bring 
about a combined action and a closer cohesion between them for the purpose of pro- 
moting their common interests. The attempt failed in its immediate object, but it had 
one important result; it established the conviction among the working classes that 
it was only by intimate union and co-operation that improvements in the social and 
economical condition of the working classes could possibly be effected. These unions 
still continue to hold annual meetings, but less attention seems to be paid to them 
than formerly. 

The socialist agitation in this country is a purely negative one. It signalizes itself 
by hostility to every practical reform, utter indifference to popular education, and a 
feeble interest in political progress of any kind. One exception to the negative policy 
of the socialist party of late has been the encouragement and organization of strikes. 
In many instances these strikes have ended by the workmen obtaining an increase of 
wages, and the confidence of the socialist party in their power has been increased in 
consequence; but the fact is that in most cases where the strikes have been successful 
public opinion had already declared itself in favor of the workmen. 


* * * * * ery * 


The practice of traveling, or “ wandering” as it is termed, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his technical education, is still regarded by the German journeyman as an indis- 
pensable portion of his training. The young lad, released from his apprenticeship, 
leaves the house of his master and travels abroad wherever the German language is 
spoken. He usually, however, visits those towns which have a special reputation for 
excelling in his own particular branch of trade, and taking up bis residence there 
endeavors not merely to obtain a livelihood but also, and more especially, to complete 
his technical education and to become a skillful workman. . . 

Some journeymen who have got the means of doing so and have a talent for acquir- 
ing foreign languages, widen their experience by traveling beyond the limits of the 
fatherland. Numbers of enterprising journeymen leave every year to visit the watch- 
making-establishments of the Jura, the machine-manufactories and lockmaking-works 
of England, the arms and gun factories of Liege, and the industrial establishments of 
Lyons, Brussels, and, above all, Paris. Many of them remain some years or perma- 
nently settle in these places, and, true to their German habits of thrift and industry, 
generally thrive. They are as a rule, however, the élite and most intelligent of the 
class of journeymen, and their success therefore is less to be wondered at. 

Among the large towns which have a special reputation for excelling in particular 
branches of industry may be mentioned Munich, renowned for its brewers and sad- 
dlers ; Dresden for its tailors, (the Tailors’ Academy at Dresden is much frequented by 
foreigners;) Cologne and Munich for their stone-cutters ; Barmen (Elberfeld) for its 
fringe-makers; Berlin and Vienna for their locksmiths; Iserlohn for its bronzes, &c. 
eres also is considered the best schoo] for teaching the polygraphie art in all its 

ranches. 
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MINING. 


Among the working classes in Prussia the miners and iron-workers hold an excep- 
tional position, inasmuch as their welfare and interests are attended to by the Govern- 
ment officials who are appointed to superintend all the mines, iron-works, and salt- 
works in the kingdom. ‘This class of the laboring population is animated by an hon- 
orable esprit de corps dating from the earliest times, and forming a singular exception 
to the egotistical tendencies prevalent among the working classes of the present 
day. . The great importance naturally attached to the conservation of so able and 
stanch arace of workmen as these miners and iron-workers has induced both the 
State and the private owners of the larger works to provide suitable dwellings for 
them, and to make such general provision for their comfort and well-being as to make 
their lot an enviable one in comparison with many of their fellow-laborers. They 
seldom, however, succeed in amassing any considerable savings, and some of them 
emigrate from time to time to other countries where the mining industry is on a smaller 
scale than here. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 


Throughout nearly the whole of Prussia, artisans, journeymen, and apprentices 
work regularly in summer from 5 a. m. to 12, and from 1 p. m. to 7, and even later ; 
and in winter, from daybreak, sometimes from 6 a. m. to 8 or 9in the evening. The 
hand-loom weaver frequently sits at his loom, employed in monotonous labor, for 16 
hours in the day; and agricultural laborers have to work hard for 12 hours a day out 
of harvest-time, and duripg harvest-time for 14 hours. The same rule applies to farm 
servants. ; 

The extreme length of the hours of daily labor is indeed one of the dark features of 
the condition of the working classes in Prussia, and generally throughout Germany. 
Night-work is especially injurious to young persons of both sexes, and indeed to females 
of all ages. 

FOREMEN. 


Foremen of works in factories, managers of printing-offices, foremen of mines, and 
other such like head-men and overseers employed in industrial establishments, are 
considered more in the light of employés than of workmen, and in disputes between 
the masters and the men they generally side with the former. This intermediate class 
is certainly one of importance and influence in the social and economical questions 
which are constantly arising between the representatives of capital and labor, and yet 
it is by no means treated with the consideration which it deserves. The reason is 
that there is always an abundance of educated men in this country who are only too 
glad to be able to obtain employment of this kind. The salaries paid to persons of 
this class are just sufficient to provide them with the means of living in tolerable com- 
fort, but they are considerably lower than what are paid to a similar class in every 
other country. 

PORTERS AND OTHER LABORERS. 


Porters, loaders, packers, and such like laborers who are employed to do heavy work 
of all kinds, whether for commercial and industrial establishments, or in sea-ports and 
inland towns, or in connection with any branch of public traffic and transport, gener- 
ally earn good and even high wages in this country, as the great physical strength 
required for this sort of labor is rare enough to prevent the labor-market from being 
overstocked. These people soon save a sufficient sum of money to enable them to set 
up an independent business as carriers, small shop-keepers, &c. Examples of this 
outs are numberless, but at the same time, drunkenness is the bane and ruin 6f many 
of them. 

Day-laborers in the towns, men who work first for one person and then for another, 
are generally well off if they are known to a tolerably large circle of employers, as the 
wages paid this class of laborers in towns are high. If the laborer is known only to a 
few employers, he is very often left without ork and falls into pauperism. They are 
employed both in town and country in cleaning the streets, in making roads and rail- 
ways, felling timber, sawing wood, &c. 


WORKWOMEN. 


Workwomen in the towns, including all those not employed in coarse manual labor, 
such as seamstresses, milliners, embroiderers, and the like, are divided into two classes 
differing from each other very much both as regards their material and social con- 
dition. Those who, from not being able to obtain private employment, are obliged to 
work for the large shops, clothing establishments, fringe-makers, &c., are miserably 
paid, owing to the demand for this species of employment being so much in excess of 
what is required to meet the wants of the public, in spite of the constant changes in 
the fashions. The bulk of worksvomen of this class, unless they are very clever at 
work and have some means of their own wherewith to buy a sewing-machine, take to 
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prostitution. Workwomen of the other class, on the other hand, who succeed in get- 
ting a good private connection, go out to work in private houses or work at home, and 
are able to earn a comfortable subsistence and to save money. As a general rule their 
moral conduct contrasts favorably with that of their less fortunate fellow-work- 
women. 

“DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


It is almost impossible to describe in general terms the character of the houses occu- 
pied by the working classes in Prussia, varying so widely as they do in different local- 
ities. What may be true of the houses in one place is altogether inapplicable to those 
of another, and even of others in the same locality or in the neighborhood. The sub- 
joined account, although necessarily imperfect, will serve to give an idea of the gene- 
ral class of habitations in which the laboring population lives. 

In the large towns the artisan classes live almost exclusively in lodgings, and it is ~ 
rarely that the independent artisan or small tradesman lives in a house of his own, 
whereas in the country and in the small towns the latter is more frequently the rule 
than the exception. The houses inhabited by the rural artisans, laborers, hand-loom 
weavers, &c., both as regards their structure and living arrangements, are generally 
of the poorest kind, especially in the eastern provinces. Laborers, factory operatives, 
miners, &¢., are frequently obliged, even in the country, to live in lodgings or else in 
buildings expressly constructed for workingmen by the large landed proprietors in the 
eastern provinces, and by the mill-owners and proprietors of mines and iron-works, 
and companies in the western provinces. In many districts in the west joint-stock 
building companies and co-operative building societies have been established with the 
object of supplying the want of proper dwellings in particular localities; they pur- 
chase land with the subscribed capital and erect dwellings suitable for workingmen 
and their families, and then let them at a moderate rent, frequently with the option of 
purchase by the payment of a certain annual sum for interest and sinking-fund in 
addition to the rent. 

CONDITION OF LABOR IN SILESIA. 


In relation to the working classes in Lower Silesia, it is stated by a competent au- 
thority, that “the condition of the artisan population is, on the whole, a satisfactory 
one. Journeymen and factory operatives can earn competent wages without their 
strength beiug overtaxed by the hours of labor. The workmen employed in the indus- 
trial establishments situated in the plains are in peculiarly favorable circumstances. 
A great many of them are settled on little properties of their own, and nearly all 
employ themselves out of working-hours in cultivating the ground. They raise the 
greater part of the vegetables and potatoes for their own consumption, The working 
population is more and more disposed toward frugal household management, in order 
by careful economy to save money, without too far stinting themselves in respect to 
their bodily wants. One obvious consequence of this is that, owing to the moderation 
and sobriety of their mode of living, the workmen enjoy bodily health, at the same 
time that their moral condition is raised.” 

It is to be feared, however, that this rose-colored description applies to but a limited 
portion of the country. 

Of the more important groups which constitute the working classes of Prussia, the 
hand-loom weavers of Middle Silesia, numbering about 30,000, are undoubtedly the 
poorest, the worst fed, and from their weak physical constitutions, which does not pre- 
vent them, however, from having large families, the least capable of raising themselves 
unassisted above their present condition. Some change for the better has been effected 
of late by the erection of large spinning and weaving factories, fitted with first-rate 
machirfery, on the skirts of the mountains, attracted there no doubt by the cheapness 
ond abundance of labor. 

With respect to the employment of female labor in manufactories, owing to the 
rapid increase of population and the great development of industry, women are em- 
ployed now to a much larger extent than formerly in the factories. 

More than 9, fifth of the whole number of factory operatives are females, and con- 
sidering that the greater portion of them are members of families, and that they 
receive comparatively good wages, they are decidedly well off in an economical point 
of view. Their moral condition, owing to-the male and female operatives working 
indiscriminately together at the mills, is from all accounts much less favorable. The 
reports from the various provinces describe them as inordinately fond of pleasure and 
given to dissipation, adding that large numbers of them live a dissolute life, and have 
to bring up illegitimate children. Many of the mill-owners take particular care to 
keep the work-rooms of the sexes separate; but in some branches of manufacture this 
precautionary measure is impossible. The proprietors of the smaller class of manu- 
factories show little inclination to incur expense by introducing the changes in the 
working of their establishments which the adoption of such a measure would render 
necessery. 

The wages paid are for the most part sufficient to support single persons in comfort, 
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and if they are at all thrifty, they can save money and frequently do so, but, they are 
insufficient to support a wife and children independently of what the latter earn them- 
selves. The manufacturing population is pre-eminently deficient in the resolution, 
which distinguishes other industrial classes in this country, to strive to work their 
way up, even in spite of adverse circumstances, to comparative independence. The 
monotony of their daily labor seems to produce in them an inordinate longing for en- 
joyment, in the gratification of which they spend a considerable portion of their earn- 
ings and weaken their physical powers by dissipation. 

The miners and iron-workers of Upper Silesia.‘are almost exclusively Poles. They 
contrast unfavorably with the German workwen in their addiction to debauchery and 
dissipation, so much so that in many of the works where they are employed measures 
have been adopted for paying the weekly wages due them to their wives, to prevent 
them from squandering their earnings, instead of supporting their families. 


CONDITION OF LABOR IN PRUSSIA IN 1872. 
REPORT OF MR. LEWIS, CONSULAR AGENT AT DUSSELDORF. 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


Agricultural laborers in this district usually rent or buy a small cottage and small 
plat of ground, which they cultivate, usually keeping a goat or cow. If the latter, it 
is employed in plowing and hauling the little two-wheeled cart of the owner. 

There are thousands of such small proprietors here, owning from a quarter of an 
acre to three acres, from which, with the aid of occasional work done for others, they 
manage to live. Their scale of living is very low compared to ours, and it is wonder- 
ful how they keep up their health and strength on such diet as they have. This is 
mostly vegetables, with occasionally a bit of pork or sausage, which is boiled with the 
soup or sort of stew which constitutes their main support. Coffee is universally used, 
but without milk or sugar, and made very weak, butit is drank three or four times a day. 
When working for any one their wages vary, according to the time of year and the kind 
of work they have to do, from twenty to twenty-nine cents per day. Most of the women 
of the family make or spin a piece of linen cloth each year sufficient for the needs of the 
family, and if they have sufficient black bread and potatoes they consider themselves 
well off. The children are all educated so far as they can read and write; and all the 
male population between the ages of twenty and twenty-six are liable to three years’ 
military service. During this period they are probably better fed and clothed than in 
any other part of their lives; and, although they only get five cents per day as pay 
from the government, they learn habits of discipline, cleanliness, and order that stand 
them in good need after this service is ended. | find that drunkenness is rare among 
the rural population. They all drink either beer or schnaps, or both, but not to the 
excess we find in agricultural populations of other countries, and it is seldom they lose 
a days’ work through this cause. They are orderly, civil, and very obliging in their 
manner, especially to strangers, and brawls or fights are of rare occurrence. In their 
way they are nearly all punctual in their religious duties; the Roman Catholic portion 
going to early church, and then amusing themselves the balance of the day in their 
restaurateurs or beer-gardens, or in making visits from one village to another. Between 
them and their pastor there is always great respect or regard, and he is in reality the 
father of his flock, and has to settle many grievances other than of a religious nature. 
The proportion of Catholics to Protestants in this part of Prussia is four to one. So 
far as I can learn their morals are good, and it is rare to find a man or woman thirty 
years old unmarried. Most of the men marry as soon as their military service is fin- 
ished. © 

WORKING CLASSES IN TOWNS. 


The condition of the working classes in towns is not so good in a moral and religious 
point of view as that of the rural population, although their earnings are double as 
great. There are more temptations to spend money in towns, and it is mostly spent 
uselessly and foolishly. The dwellings are poor and dear, and the great rise in the last 
few years in the price of all house property has caused the rents of the poor to rise 
proportionally. None, or very few new houses, are built for the poor, and they are 
crowded in the old and inconvenient houses, where cleanliness and comfort are impos- 
sible. The price paid for two rooms varies of course according to their size and lo- 
cality, and also to the stage or story on which they are situated. The lowest price 
would be $2.88 per month, or ten cents per day, and from this to $5.04 or $5.76 per 
month. They live mostly on potatoes, black bread, and vegetables, but use more fresh 
meat than the country population. 

The state of morals is lower than in the country, and may be accounted for by the 
state of overcrowding in lodging-houses, and the indiscriminate mixture of the sexes in 
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factories, On the whole, however, I consider their moral state better than would be 
found among the same class in most European communities. 

The town populations are not so temperate as in the country, and among some trades 
blue Monday is the rule rather than the exception, and I consider that drinking to 
excess is ov the increase, although nothing to compare with what the same habit is 
carried in England, Scotland, and Ireland. I spoke with the proprietor of a large 
rolling-mill who employs 250 hands, on this subject, and he told me that he had not 
had a case of drunkenness in his establishment for six months, and that not a single 
man had remained out on Monday for upward of three months. He accounted for the 
fact by saying that mostof his hands were married men with families, and that they 
worked in gangs of six or eight, and that when one remained out it disarranged the 
work of those who worked with him. So also with a large wool-spinning factory that 
employs 200 hands. The proprietor told me that very few of his people were addicted 
to drinking, and it was rare that any were absent on Monday from work. The work- 
people do not, as a rule, look so strong and healthy as those in the country, as they do 
not get the same amount of fresh air and healthy exercise, although asa rule they live 
better. Compared to our working classes in the United States their state is far below 
them, both as regards living and wages; nevertheless I believe statistics would show 
that they are, on the whole, longer-lived. 

Those trades most addicted to drinking are masons, tailors, and shoemakers, with 
some of the workers in iron. I omitted to mention that unmarried journeymen me- 
chanics usually rent only a bed in a room with others, near where their work may 
happen to be, and for this they will pay from 5 to 64 cents per night. When at work 
they do not generally board in the sense of our work-people, but buy a piece of bread, 
and sometimes a piece of smoked ham or sausage, and ground coffee to the value of, 
say, 2 cents. Each has his stone jug and cup, and then this is sent to the nearest shop, 
where they buy their provisions, with the ground coffee, and is filled by them with 
boiling water, and they sit about the work they may be doing in groups and take their 
breakfast. For dinner they generally take a glass of beer with their bread and meat 
or sausage, but never anything hot in the way of meat or soup. At 4 o’clock coffee is 
again taken with a slice of bread, and supper when the work is finished, same as din- 
ner. J found that the three meals cost on an average 24 cents per day, and that each 
man generally expended 5 to 74 cents a day for his spirits or schnaps. This schnaps 
can be bought from 14 to 20 cents the quart, and when good and taken in moderation, 
doctors have told me that it is not only not hurtful, but beneficial to the work- 

man who lives on such a low diet and gets so little animal food that some stimulant is 
necessary. The married man has his dinner sent or brought to him by his wife or one 
of his children, but makes his own coffee as the unmarried ones do. To sit down toa 
regular and comfortable meal as we understand it, is not known among these people. 
In conclusion I should say that the condition of the working classes here, as to morals, 
temperance, and religion, would compare favorably with the same class in any part of 
Europe. 


BARMEN, PRUSSIA. 


Mr. Consul Hoechster, under date of September 13, 1872, writes as 
follows: 


The condition of the work-people in my consular district is now tolerably good, as 
they have had plenty of work for several years. Their morals are quite satisfactory, 
but their comfort at home is very poor, in consequence of the unhealthy and small 
rooms in which they live. They have seldom houses of their own, and as rents are 
very high they are obliged to live in one or two small rooms. 

Ihave found the family of a skilled mechanic, consisting of two adults and three 
children, living in two small rooms, for which they pay 40 thalers rent per year. To 
make a somehow comfortable living, the whole family—husband, wife, and children— 
have to work. They can earn about 10 to 12 thalers per week, but very seldom make 
any savings. They live from hand to mouth, and in times when business is dull and 
work scarce they depend mostly on the charitable institutions, which are very good 
in Elberfeld and Barmen. 


DANTZIC, PRUSSIA. 


Extract from a letter on the condition of the workingmen, received 
from Mr, Collas, consular agent, under date of Dantzic, September 7, 
1872: 

Workingmen in this part of the country mostly live very poorly and enjoy none of 
the Juxuries of life, their limited earnings not permitting it. The best class of work- 
len, Such as masons, Carpenters, and other mechanics, are paid at the rate of 94 per 
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week in the summer and somewhat less in the winter. The second class earns about 
36 cents less, and the third class 72 cents less. There is another class of laborers, such 
as porters who carry the wheat into and out of the granaries, and others employed in 
the transport of timber, who earn at times double this sum; but on the whole they 
are not better off, as winter puts a stop, in a great measure, to this sort of business. 
Comfort is not known or attended to among these people, and a family—man, wife, 
and children—live in one room, which, with a sort of kitchen, is rented at about $40 a 
year. Women are sometimes employed in different places, and earn about $1.50 a 
week. Children are seldom employed before the age of fourteen, when they are either 
apprenticed and get their board and lodging, or if employed otherwise $1 to $1.334, 
according to their deserts and the nature of the employment. Education, although 
compulsory, is not much attended to among the lower classes, and morals are at a very 
low ebb. * -. ‘aks sy i * 

There are several iron-founderies here, Portland-cement manufactories, breweries, 
&c. At Dirschau and Elbing there are also establishments of this description. Wages 
there are not quite so high as at Dantzic, but living is from 20 to 25 per cent. cheaper. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


Letter from Mr. Consual-General Webster on the condition of the labor- 
ing classes: 7 
CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Frankfort-on-the Main, October 19, 1874. 


Sir: My . vs i * The laborers in Offenbach, near Frankfort, where 
an inferior class of work is produced, are of a lower order in the moral scale, idle, dis- 
sipated, and troublesome. In a place like this, where there is a large fixed population 
of workmen, what is called here social democracy, not unlike communism in Paris, 
has fixed its fatal grasp, which, while it promises to improve and elevate, actually 
impoverishes and degrades. The laborer is induced to believe that association will 
bring to him the prosperity which his own industry and temperate habits can alone 
secure. 

When wages were lower and the laborer received less pay, although provisions were 
also somewhat lower, still the absolute necessaries of life required the most, if not all 
that the laborer received, and there was less chance for intemperance, The increase, 
has not been all used in providing better food and clothing. The*beer-house receives 
more than its proportion of the increase. This is illustrated by the greater irregu- 
larity of the workmen, the increase of the number of beer-houses, and the later and 
noisier carousals which often occur in the streets. 

The German laborer lives very differently from the American laborer. If he is mar- 
ried he generally has a home in some of the small villages of Germany, from which 
issue every morning crowds of men and boys to the cities, and of women to the fields 
and farm-houses. If he is able to hire rooms in the cities, it is rare that the lower 
classes more than sleep at their homes. Like the villager, who lives too far to go and 
come every day, and like single men, they have only their sleeping-places, generally 
several in one room. They eat and drink where they happen io be. Wherever their 
work is for the time, they will make a little fire, boil their cheap coffee, buy their 
bread and cheap meat, generally sausages, and cook the same and make their meals in 
primitive style. They rarely go to the beer-house or restaurant for breakfast or dinner. 
The eveningis generally spent at the beer-house until it is time to go to their beds 
in the villages or their sleeping-places in the cities. They have no boarding-places 
where, as according to our custom, the laborer takes his meals, sleeps, and passes his 
leisure time. In small manufacturing villages, where there is a fixed, permanent 
supply of labor, with little or no surplus, the operatives, baving permanent employ- 
ment, receive less pay and are steadier, as they are more dependent upon their em- 
ployer. The German is not a hard-working man; that is, he does not produce much 
unless he is a farmer working upon his own land. The fact that women are compelled 
to work in the fields, doing every kind of work that ever the servile classes of the 
South were formerly compelled to do, shows great destitution or gross indolence on 
the part of the men. It is true that the condition of the laboring class has been very 
low throughout Europe. In Germany it has not changed much. With better wages, 
their ability to live better must be clear; still it is not plain, to be seen ,where the 
increase is expended. It must be so well distributed that the gain is not apparent. 
The only class of Germans who seem to make great progress are the Jews. They, 
however, are rarely laborers or mechanics. They take to trade or business. 

All children must attend school until they are 14 years of age. They are then put 
to labor until they are 19 or 20 years of age. Then they are cajled into the active army 
for three years. Young men able to undergo a certain examination are required to 
serve but one year. The exercise and training of every muscle of the body they then. 
receive, and the forced habits of temperance they there undergo, make them strong 
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and healthy men, better fitted for toil and a long life than they could otherwise be. 


But habits of industry are not acquired. Relieved from restraint they are more jubi- - 


lant. The attractions of dissipation make them unsteady. Still it cannot be doubted 
that the condition of every class of laborers is improving. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. P. WEBSTER, 
United States Consul-General. 


In reference to the unsteady habits of the laboring classes, Mr. Web- 
ster, under date of September 22, 1873, writes as follows: 


Labor has of late become so irregular and unsteady, that nearly every laborer now 


works by the piece or square. Contractors will reluctantly make a contract for a 
specific time or amount. A man, who employs 1,209 laborers, states that they scarcely 
labor four days per week, allowing for bad weather as well as absence from work from 
other causes. 


CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


The following reports on the condition of the laboring classes in Ger- 
many, and particularly in the consular district of Chemnitz, possessing, 
as they do, great interest, are presented in full. The one was prepared 
by Mr. Saville, chief clerk of the Treasury Department, who was then 
in Europe; the other by Mr. Cropsey, United States consul at Chemnitz. 


REPORT OF MR. SAVILLE. 
JUNE 18, 1874. 


Sir: Referring to Department letter of November 4, 1873, in which I am instructed ~ 


to procure for the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, certain information in relation to 
the condition of labor in Germany, and particularly in Chemnitz, I have the honor to 
submit the following 


REPORT: 


The town of Chemnitz, which in 1871 contained about seventy thousand inhabitants, 
is situated in the midst of the most flourishing and extensive manufacturing district 
of Germany. More than two-thirds of the population of the town, and fully three- 
fourths that of the district, may be classed as laboring people. The principal industries 
of the section are the manufacture of cotton hosiery, machinery of all kinds, linen 
goods, toys, &c. Most of the hosiery goes to the American market. The agricultural 
laborers form but a small part of the population, and those whom I saw seemed to be 
less prosperous than the mill-hands and mechanics. Mr. Cropsey, our consul at Chem- 
nitz, is of the opinion that, as a class, they are more so. 

The laboring classes are generally industrious. The cost of maintaining an average 


family in the ordinary frugal manner of the country, exceeds the amount which a man ~ 


with steady employment and average pay can earn, so that even though the natural 
tendency of the laborer was to be idle, his imperative wants would compel him to in- 
dustry. I think, however, as a mass, the working classes of Germany are naturally in- 
dustrious. ? 

Intemperance, in the sense of drunkenness, is rarely met with in Europe, where an 
intoxicated man is a very unusual sight. The common liquor of Germany is beer, 
which is used to great excess., Ordinarily it does not produce intoxication. The an- 
nual amount of beer consumed is enormous, but very little time is lost from its effects. 
The most serious result of the excessive use of this liquor is the cost. I merely re- 
peat the opinion of the best informed and most reliable authorities in Germany when 
I say that, taking the whole country together, the average amount spent by the lower 
and middle classes for beer is quite one-fourth of their earnings. The necessary conse- 
quence of this is that the comforts of the family, represented by the character of their 
houses and the quantity and quality of their food and clothing, are either very seriously 
abridged or are provided for by the labor of the women and children. And even this 
latter does not supply the waste, since the gross earnings of the head of the family, as 
I said before, do not meet the common wants of an ordinary frugal household, ahd 
the labor of the wife and children is necessary to make up the deficit. 

As a general rule, the laborer is housed in poor, mean, and crowded quarters. Many 
families are found herded together in a single house, and but very few of them have 
more than one or two rooms. I was informed by a gentleman in Dresden that oné of 
the large manufacturers of machinery in the district of Chemnitz had undertaken, 
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some years ago, to provide decent small houses for his mechanics and laborers, to be 
rented to them at an annual rate of 4 per cent. on their cost. The experiment was a 
failure, because the rent was nearly double what they paid for the miserable one or 
two rooms they had been wont to occupy, and to have made the improvement in this 
feature of their, condition, economy in beer would have been necessary. These houses, 
built with a view of comfortably accommodating a single average family, are now oc- 
cupied by two and sometimes by three and four families. 4 

One of the most noticeable features'of the homes of the laboring classes, not only in 
Germany but throughout those parts of Continental Europe which I have visited, is their 
squallor and wretchedness. Most ofthose I looked into were meanly furnished, even 
wanting what in America would be considered the indispensable furniture and uten- 
sils of the poorest household. Their common condition was dirty, dingy, and comfort- 
lass to the last degree. 

The food of the laborer and his family usually consists of a substitute for coffee made 
from chicory, aud coarse black bread in the morning and evening, and a cheap soup 
made from vegetables, with black bread, at noon. Occasionally they will have a piece 
of meat, but, generally, this would not happen more than once aweek. Recently there 
has been established in Chemnitz a market for the sale of horse-meat, which, being 
comparatively cheap, gives them more for their money or enables them to get it oftener 
than formerly. 

The advance in wages which occurred between 1870 and 1872 was accompanied by 
an equal, if not greater advance in the price of all the actual necessaries of life, so that 
the result has not been to the benefit of the workmen and their families. Recently 
wages have fallen 20 to 25 per cent. without a corresponding fall in the price of food, 
and the consequence has been widespread suffering and want. Ido not think an 
increase of wages, even when not accompanied by an increase in the price of food, 
would result in any improvement in the comforts of the workmen or their families. 
They are accustomed from childhood to coarse and meager food, and do not ordinarily 
care for more or better. When wages go up, therefore, the extra money earned goes to 
the beer-shop to pay for what they consider the one great luxury of life, plenty of 
beer. 

Perhaps the hardest condition of the laborer of Germany, and in fact of all Europe, 
grows out of the enforced military service from all persons capable of bearing arms. It 
means the absolute loss of not less than three years out of the productive period of 
every able-bodied man’s life, during which the pay is scarcely enough to supply the 
beer consumed by the soldier. As a consequence, the family is deprived of all support 
from this source ; and when the soldier is the head of a family, as he not unfrequently 
is, they struggle through a period of wretchedness and poverty beyond description. 

The foregoing covers all the points of inquiry in Department letter, and, I believe, is 
a fair statement of facts as far as I had time to investigate the subject. I inclose a 
letter from the consul at Chemnitz, in which he has, at my request, answered the sev- 
eral questions asked in the memorandum of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Very respectfully, 
J. H. SAVILLE. 

Hon. B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


RRPORT OF MR. CONSUL CROPSEY. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Chemnitz, Saxony, May 11, 1874. 


Sir: In complying with your request to furnish information concerning the condition 
of the working people in this consular district, I wish to say Chemnitz is situated in 
the midst of an exclusive manufacturing district. Of the 86,000 inhabitants in this 
city more than 50,000 belong to the working class, and are operatives in the numerous 
factories and machine-shops, one alone employing over 4,000 men. Therefore, the 
answers to questions asked will have more particular reference to this class of the 
community. 

The peasantry are the farmers; however, farming in this country partakes very much 
of gardening, the women always sharing the labors of the field. These people are 
hived in acluster of shanties that are dignified with the name of village—each support- 
ing a beer-saloon and a church. The lands belong to wealthy families, and are rented 
out in patches to the peasants. They are generally a more prosperous people than 
those engaged in the manufactories. 

Question first. Are the working classes industrious ? 

Poverty necessitates industry to a limited extent. They do not and cannot lay up 
anything for the future, and the loss of a day’s labor thrusts them on the verge.of 
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beggary. The instances are indeed rare where a workingman has secured a compe- 
tency sufficient for the support of himself and family, and has risen above the common 
herd. 

Question second. Are they intemperate, and, if so, do they lose much time in consequence ? 

Intemperance prevails to a certain degree. Beer is the popular beverage, and every- 
body indulges. Alcoholic drinks are above the reach of the poor, or drunkenness 
would be more common. The system becomes accustomed to the beer, and judging 
from the quantity one man (a native) can consume, I apprehend that one will stagger 
quicker from the weight than the strength of the potion. 

Third. Are the comforts of their families seriously abridged by the amount spent by the men 
in drink? 

In many instances they are. The military law, rigidly enforced, requiring three 
years’ active service from every able-bodied man on the completion of his nineteenth 
year, frequently works a hardship where there is but a single son in the family. 

Fourth. What is the condition of the rooms they occupy ? 

They are deplorable. Families are stowed away together in dirty, dingy, vermin- 
breeding alleys, attics, and cellars. 

Fifth. Do many families live in one or two rooms only ? 

‘A vast majority of the whole do. 

Sixth. Has the recent advance in wages resulted to the advantage of the families of the 
workmen ? 

The price of living, the simple necessaries of life, has advanced in equal ratio with 
wages. At present there is a decline in the price of labor, attributable to the falling 
off of foreign trade, and as a natural consequence actual suffering is wide-spread. 

The chief meal of the average artisan consists of a few potatoes and unbolted rye- 
bread, washed down with cheap beer, with the occasional addition of a few ounces of 
horse-meat. 

A stupid nature, and dull ambition, with the inborn idea that they will labor all 
their lives as their fathers did before them, makes the working class of some portions 
of Germany perpetual slaves to poverty, and the day is far off when they shall be 
emancipated from this thraldom. 

I forward you a report of the Chemnitz Chamber of Commerce for 1871, and a simi- 
lar report issued by the city of Plauen for the year 1873, which will give you further 
information. — 

With great respect, I am, sir, yours, &c., 
LOUIS E. CROPSEY, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. EDWARD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


LEIPSIC, SAXONY. 


Mr. Consul Steuart writes as follows, in reference to the habits of in- 
dustry and temperance among the working class: 

‘¢ From observation of the laboring classin Leipsic, I should say that 
they are obliged to be industrious in order to live; that beer is their 
privcipal beverage, and intoxication is not often seen on the streets.” 


PAUPERISM IN SAXONY. 


The following statements in regard to pauperism, and to the food and 
lodging of the working class in Saxony, are condensed from the British 
consular reports : 


The number of paupers in.Saxon poor-houses on a given day in three different years 
was as follows: 


daw Poor- Male Female Total 
: houses. | paupers.| paupers.| paupers. 
PORGOMUOTN TL Oa Leu ties es aneabas cides nace osepune ne tement ent ein 2, 540 10, 817 13, 019 23, 836 
DOCEMNOM LUOL resuspend awa maces ce ns casa ant acecpenv ee mete erkaee sat ices 10, 047 12, 256 22, 


TMacem Bers, LGG4 co cualeah chiens ni ca sivlaps $= aks seca na eee nae 2, 555 ff 967 
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It has been calculated for 1861 and 1864 that out of 100 of each of the following 
classes of workmen in towns, the following were paupers : 


Class. 1861. 1864. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
a ee a a oie Sin coca vlc cnc duccc ciwccececeensccccscess 15. 88 14. 43 


Master journeymen ......- byt 5 HOI Gan Sees Fa nced Woe» py C0 BA Oe Bee CA ae a ee 19. 03 12. 96 
Tas rdw ng wits win asad SSIS Amis Wish ds orcfetn aba le wes oh 16. 81 21.95 
nT Ieee coe. Teo e ss ccc c cc ce chen ccensenaececcesesses= aay pa DAs 
PPRILVIROEOEN 32 - Saceis oUc te bub oyd cmcnepe pee ernest Ss Sooke. dase se Somos. § ts 32, 12 31. 58 


The chief causes of pauperism are ascertained to be idleness, evil habits, and drunk- 
enness. q 
FOOD AND LODGING. 


The diet of the Saxon is simple, and not unhealthy. It consists chiefly of rye-bread, 
butter, bacon-fat, pork, sausage, beef and veal, potatoes, cabbage in great variety, 
dumplings, and soups. The meat most in use is pork, being as cheap as beef and more 
substantial. Beer is smaller than in England, but good and healthy. Of that any 
amount may be drank; not so of ardent spirits, in the use of which caution is greatly 
to be recommended. 

The rooms in which workingmen live are usually healthy, being chiefly in the upper 
stories, and seldom under fifty yards in area. In lodging-houses, however, the healthi- 
ness of the rooms is in exact proportion to the number of beds, whether two or four 
or more, that are introduced inte them. The Saxon bed is short and narrow, and its 
ae is an Indian-grass mattress, a wedge pillow with straw stuffing, and a feather 

ed. 


LABOR AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS IN CHEMNITZ. 


In connection with the two foregoing reports in reference to the con- 
dition of the laboring class of this seat of industrial activity, it may be 
well to present the following translation of a statement in relation to the 
large number of associations which have been established by the working 
people for mutual benefit and protection, and for their advancement 
in technical and general knowledge : 


The commercial and industrial district of Chemnitz, in Saxony, to an area of 770,045 
German acres has a population of 789,183 inhabitants, a large majority of whom are 
working in or for the numerous establishments engaged in the various trades and in- 
dustries represented in that district. 

This large number of people, living upon their daily earnings without being able to 
accumulate a sufficient amount to last them longer than a month or two when mis- 
fortune of any kind overtakes them, have been induced for this reason at first, (and also 
owing to their social disposition, ) as also their taste for knowledge, to establish as many 
institutions and associations as there are trades; these are called the trades-unions 
and labor associations. 

These associations are based on so many different plans and made to serve so many 
various purposes, that every want and need is provided for, and since they are mutual 
associations, are productive of decided benefits to the individual as well as to the com- 
munity. 

The membership of these associations, whose special object is the organization and 
support of industrial schools, both for the young and the aged, and the establishment 
of mutual savings and sickness-funds, is constantly on the increase; nor do they 
restrict themselves to their first object, but they continue to develop and enlarge their 
respective fields of action, and already several among them have instituted branches 
of so-called “associations for protection against malicious debtors.” 

The principal associations in the district of Chemnitz are those limited to making 
advances of money to members after a certain period of membership, or on personal 
security, a period of from one to six months at + to2 per cent. interest. These were sixty 
in number, with an aggregate membership in 1870 of 20,075, and a deposit and interest- 
fund of $2,542,395, and outstanding advances to the amount of $8,074,801. Next in 
order are the mutual savings associations, fifty-one in number, with 129,534 depositors 
in 1870; amount of deposits $8,735,949; the smallest deposit being from six to ten 
cents, paying from 3 to 44 per cent. interest. 

Consumption associations number twenty-one, with a membership of 5,191 and a 
clear profit of $12,525 in 1870. 
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Industrial associations and associations to promote mental culture number thirty-five, 
and have libraries aggregating nearly 10,000 volumes, pamphlets and periodicals, and 
about 50,000 members with lecture courses on scientific, industrial, commercial and other 
subjects and annual contribution fee ranging from 24 cents to 90 cents. 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


The following report of Mr. Consul Brentano, on the condition of the 
working-classes in Saxony, with the accompanying tables showing the 
consumption of bread and beer during the six years from 1868 to 1873, 
inclusive, will be read with interest : 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Dresden, October 9, 1874. 


* * * + * * a 


In regard to the information you request, I desire first to state that Dresden cannot 
be classed among the manufacturing or industrial cities. Being the capital of the 
kingdom of Saxony, and the residence of the reigning dynasty, the erection of manu- 
factories or other industrial establishments in the city, or its immediate neighborhood, 
was, till of late, in no way encouraged. 

Devoted to the culture of the fine arts, of science, music, and literature, Dresden has, 
through its fine collection of paintings, works of sculpture, and public gardens, ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation, and attracted strangers from all parts of the globe. 
Wealthy people of different nationalities have taken up their residence here either per- 
manently or temporarily, to enjoy the amenities of culture and refinement. Under 
such circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the smoke-stack of industrial estab- 
lishments and the noise of the steam-hammer were no very desirable accessories to the 
state capital. But the steamships on the river Elbe, which divides the city in two 
parts, the old and the new city, (Altstadt and Neustadt,) and which is navigable from 
a point a little above Prague, in Bohemia, to Hamburg, on the German Sea, and the 
iron-horse on the land, were irresistible in opening even the city of Dresden, euphe- 
mistically called ‘‘ Elbe Athens,” to the inroads of an industrial era. 

Although in the last few years quite a number of new industrial establishments 
were founded, or such establishments already existing were enlarged, and although 
there are in the city, or its immediate neighborhood, establishments for the manufac- 
ture of tobacco and cigars, for mechanical purposes, for machineries, for chemical 
manufactories, steam brick-yards, cotton-spinneries, dyeing establishments, breweries, 
printing-houses, in which establishments several thousand laborers find employment, 
yet these men who work in such establishments are only a small portion of the labor- 
ing class of this city. 

In consequence of the establishment of the German Empire and a German citizen- 
ship giving every German the right to settle anywhere in the “ Fatherland,” there was, 
in late years, quite an influx of population into the larger cities, and especially into 
Dresden, the population of which has now nearly reached the second hundred thousand. 
This necessitated the erection of many new buildings, thereby attracting operatives 
in the building-line, as masons, stonecutters, bricklayers, joiners and carpenters, 
locksmiths, tilers and slaters, plasterers, painters, whitewashers, &e. To these may 
be added other workmen of skilled labor, tailors, shoemakers, tanners, cabinet-makers, 
and piano-makers. For the production of fine and elegant furniture, especially carved 
and inlaid furniture of excellent workmanship, and for the manufacture of highly 
finished pianos, the city of Dresden enjoys an excellent fame. 

The wages of the laborers had reached their highest scale in the period of 1871-1873 
but have, in consequence of the crisis which commenced in the autumn of 1873 and 
which has continued more or less up to the present time, somewhat declined. If the 
consequences of that crisis have had a less detrimental effect upon the laboring classes 
of Dresden, the causes may be found in the fact that Dresden is not a manufacturing 
or industrial city in the common sense of the word, as above shown; and, therefore, 
not so much affected by a general crisis as places having a preponderance of factory 
population. ; 

In addition to these causes it may be observed that during the last year, when there 
was some relaxation in private building enterprises, as compared with the two previ- 
ous years, a great many public buildings were being erected. I mention here the eree- 
tion of extended military buildings, barracks for the quartering of several regiments 
of soldiers, an extensive polytechnic school, a new royal opera-house in the Altstadt, 
on the site of the one burned in 1869, a royal theater in the Neustadt, extensive docks 
along the Elbe, and large water-works. The latter necessitated the laying of water- 
pipes all over the city, as up to the present time the water-supply of Dresden was of a 

very primitive nature. As another cause, 1 may mention that the high state of agri- 
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_ culture around Dresden, and the many improvements in this important branch of the 
national resources, gave employment to all laborers who could not find such in the 
city proper, and the high prices of the farm-products enabled the farmers to pay good 
wages. A new railroad, in progress of building from Dresden to Berlin, also gives em- 
ployment to a great many skilled and common laborers. 

As regards the industry of the laboring-classes, it is known that the Germans gen- 
erally are a laborious and saving people, and the same may be said of the laborers of 
Dresden and the surrounding country. In 1871 the average rise in the price of, Jabor 
was about 50 per cent. ; in some branches eéven more ; and the effect of it may be shown 
by the fact that since that time the consumption of bread, meat, and beer has increased 
considerably. 

I am indebted to Dr. Janasch, the direcior of the newly-established bureau of statis- 
tics of the city of Dresden, for some very interesting statistics in regard to the con- 
sumption of the above-named articles. As the city of Dresden levies a small import 
duty (octroi) on all eatables and drinkables at the barriers, it can be easily ascertained 
how much is consumed in the city. The following table gives the number of inhabit- 
ants during 1868-1873, inclusive, the percentage of the increase of the population, the 
consumption of meat in the city, the consumption per capita, and the percentage of 
the increase of consumption : 
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The table annexed, marked A, shows the import and export of wheat and rye flour, 
and of bread, and the consumption of these articles by the whole population and per 
capita. While the increase in the consumption of the cereals kept step with the 
increase of population, the consumption of meat increased in a higher ratio, which 
shows that the circumstances of some people have greatly improved, and it may be con- 
tended that it was the laboring classes who, by the higher wages which they earned, 
were enabled to live in a better and more substantial manner. 

In regard to the habitations, the mode of living of German laborers compares very 
unfavorably with the condition of American workingmen. While a great many of the 
American laborers, especially the skilled class, reside in neat, comfortable cottages 
mostly their own, the workingmen ‘here, as a general rule, live in tenement houses 
in the suburbs of the city. Ispeak here of the permanent resident class. The fluctuating 
laboring population which comes in from the country remains in the city during the 
week, and returns to their families on Saturday, put up at sleeping-places, (schlafstel- 
len,) where often quite a number occupy one and the same apartment. 

As a whole, the German laborers here are temperate. An exception to this rule may 
be found under that class of workingmen which I have just described, who have no 
home here, and who consequently resort to beer and liquor saloons. The consumption 
of beer has of late considerably increased, (as is shown by the annexed statistical 
table marked B,) and there is no doubt that the laboring classes figure to a great extent 
among the consumers of this Teutonic beverage. But it would be a serious mistake 
to conclude, from this increase in the consumption of beer, that among the laboring 
classes intemperance was on the increase. On the contrary, beer is considered by the 
German as a nourishment, and in the same ratio as the consumption of beer increases, 
the use of that most pernicious beverage, distilled liquor, must necessarily decrease. 
My experience is (and many Americans, some of whom were strictly abstinence men, 
who made observations on this subject, entirely agree with me) that a more quiet 
Sunday cannot be found than here, although beer-saloons and beer-gardens are on that 
day crowded by the laboring classes and the small business men and their families. 
An exception to this rule will be found among those laborers who are single men, or 
ere are ae without their families, occupying such sleeping-places as I have above 

escribed. 
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As regards the education of the laboring classes, I desire to state that popular edu- 
cation in the Kingdom of Saxony, as in the other states composing the German Empire, 
is a compulsory one. Quite inconsistently with this system of compulsory education 
is the fact that they have here no system of free schools. The idea of the only true 
statesmanship, that it is the duty of the whole community to educate the rising popu- 
lation, has not yet penetrated into the German states. Only the two model republics, 
the United States of America and the Swiss Confederacy, have a system of free schools. 
In Saxony the parents are compelled to send their children to school till they have 
reached a certain age, generally fourteen years, and they are, at the saine time, obliged 
to pay a tuition fee, and for the school-books and writing-material. That this is very 
frequently a great hardship for poor people is self-evident. The common schools here 
are certainly not superior to the public schools in the cities of the United States, as, 
for instance, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Mil- 
waukee, &c. On the contrary, I find that the studies in our schools have a wider and 
more liberal range. I will only observe here that the children of the Catholics are 
educated in different schools from those of the Protestants and Jews, because not only 
the moral teachings of religion, but also the dogmas of the different recognized 
denominations, form a part of the lessons in the public schools. In some parts of 
Germany they have recently commenced to establish non-denominational, or mixed 
schools, in which all the children, regardless of their denominational character, con- 
gregate and are taught the doctrines of Protestant or Catholic Christianity, or Judaism, 
by the respective professors of those creeds; but in Saxony the distinction of the 
different denominational schools was sanctioned by a law which was promulgated the 
present year. ; 

* # * * *% * 
I give it as my opinion that the advance of wages during the past few years has 
resulted in benefit to the laborers and their families. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
LORENZO BRENTANO, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. EpwarRD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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CELEBRATED INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The iron-works and the locomotive-shops of Mr. Borsig, at Berlin, and 
of the Saxon Machine Company, at Chemnitz, have already been re- 
ferred to in the preceding pages. Both produce engines, machines, and 
a variety of other works, which although destitute of the beauty of fin- 
ish of similar articles made in the United States, yet possess the desira- 
ble quality of durability, and have attained a reputation which is no 
doubt deserved. The tools and appointments of at least one of the 
establishments are unquestionably inferior to those of first-class shops 
in Philadelphia, Paterson, Providence, Taunton, and other cities of the 
United States. No inducement therefore exists for presenting an ex- 
tended notice of industrial works, which, however deserving of credit, 
possess in no degree features which can be profitably imitated by simi- 
lar works in the United States. 

But among the metallurgic industries of Germany, there is one which, 
whether in regard to its history, its extent, the excellence of its work- 
manship, the liberality of its administration, or its general prosperity, is 
so far in advance of others—being perfectly unique—that it demands 
a foremost place among the noteworthy industrial establishments, not 
only of Germany, but of the world. Reference is made to the 


STEEL-WORKS OF FRIED. KRUPP, IN ESSEN, PRUSSIA. 


In pursuance of the author’s determination to examine the principal 
manufacturing establishments of Europe, a visit was made to Essen, in 
Rhenish Prussia, where the celebrated steel-works of Fried. Krupp are sit- 
uated. While waiting in the office, a notice, in the English, German, and 
French languages, was observed on the walls, requesting visitors not to 
ask for admission into the works, because of the interruption and annoy- 
ance it would occasion to the workmen, and not thereby impose upon the 
proprietor the pain of a refusal. 

Although, in obedience to this intimation, a request for the coveted 
open sesame” was not made to Mr. Krupp, yet a cordial invitation 
was extended to the author to call, on his return from Saint Petersburg, 
and thoroughly examine the works. The following extracts from his 
note-book, in regard to the capacity and capabilities of this gigantic 
establishment, are here presented: 

Essen, September 20, 1872. 


Left Diisseldorf by first train to visit the celebrated steel-works of 
Fried. Krupp, having been invited to do so on my previous visit here. 

The town of Essen is utterly unattractive in itself, and possesses no 
interest apart from this remarkable establishment. The population 
(51,768 in 1871) consists of those engaged in the works, or in supplying 
those who are so engaged with food. and other necessaries of life, and 
are wholly dependent upon the works for their means of subsistence. 

I was politely conducted through every part of the works by Mr. Ha- 
gemann, who, with great patience and courtesy, pointed out every ob- 
ject of interest and answered my numerous questions. 


MEN EMPLOYED. 


The total number of men employed is as follows: | 
- Inthe works 8G Hssen..... 2... ceceehs ness cme bites: cin 12, 000 
In ‘coal-mining, ore-mining, Gc. 2.6... cece ess eens bn ot en eee 5, 000 





TOGA .. fcale cn 's'a's Mea snes den caniite seca tas nine cen 17, 000 
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AMOUNT AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Cast steel produced last year, 125,000 tons. 

Whole value of steel, steel guns, shafts, tires, fails, wheels, axles, &c., 
produced in 1871, 12,000,000 thalers, = in United States gold, $8,640,000. 

tron and iron-ore used, 200,000,000 pounds. 

Ooal used per day, 30,000 centner, or nearly 500,000 tons per annum. 

Coal now costs 24 thalers per 100 centner, = 5 tons, or nearly 
2,400,000 thalers, = $1,728,000 per annnm. 

Number of crucibles used per day, 5,000. 

Total coal per annum, 250,000 thalers, = $180,000. 

Total cost of labor, 5,000,000 thalers, = $3,600,000. 


RATES OF WAGES. 


Owing to the mode in which the men are paid it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the rates of wages, but the earnings average about 14 thalers (96 
cents) per day. | 

Men in each branch of work are alilowed certain minimum wages, but 
men of skill and industry are either paid by the piece or receive extra 
allowances at the end of the year. For instance, the wages of skilled 
forgers is 60 cents per day, but the most industrious and skillful earn as 
high as 24 thalers ($1.80) for 11 hours’ work. The rate of the next class 
is 20 groschen, (48 cents,) while they earn 14 thalers, (96 cents.) The 
third class are allowed 18 groschen, but earn 1 thaler per day. Men in 
the forging and finishing shops receive the highest pay. 

Puddlers in iron-rolling mills earn about 24 thalers ($1.80) per day. 

Apprentices are allowed 6 groschen per day, the best trom 7 to 8, but 
only one-half is regularly paid to them, the balance remaining until the 
end of the apprenticeship, when each has a considerable sum to enable 
him to enter upon the customary ‘“ wandering.” 

Unskilled laborers receive but 4 thalers ($2.88) per week. My inquiry 
as to how these lived on so small a sum was referred to the foreman, 
who shrugged his shoulders, as if to say it was a question in economy 
beyond his comprehension. 


EXTRA EARNINGS. 


The men work, ordinarily, 11 hours per day, but as the works are 
open and in operation at night and even on Sundays, many men work 
extra hours, and thus increase their earnings. The mode of payment 
of the workmen, at least of those most skilled, is substantially by piece- 
work, or in proportion to their respective industry and skill. In the 
casting of large shafts, cylinders, guns, &c., the highest skill is required, | 
as, in case of failure, great loss to the proprietor would ensue. When 
all is ready, men of long experience and great skill are called from their 
regular work, assist for but twenty minutes, perhaps, and are paid for 
this extra service at high rates in addition to their regular earnings. 

At the end of the year Mr. Krupp distributes a very large amount* to 
his workmen in the shape of gratuities, (gratificutions,) proportioned to 
the skill and success shown by results. For instance, the men who have 
been the most regular at work, who have had few or no “ biue Mon- 
days,” who have done their work well, spoiled no work, made no mis- 
takes, and caused no defective castings, receive the largest gratuities. 


*The sum distributed in the preceding year, 1871, was given in confidence, with a 
request that it should not be published. 
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Workmen when sick get half wages, and are cared for in hospital 
without cost. The men pay toward the expenses of the hospital one 
groschen out of each thaler earned, the firm contributing one-half as 
much as the aggregate contributions of the men. 

A workman of good skill will receive, in scrip, 100 thalers, payable to 
his family after his death. In case of sickness or inability to labor he 
can obtain an advance, not exceeding 50 thalers, on it, which is to be 
repaid on his return to work. 

Mr. Krupp is building houses for 1,800 families, which will be rented 
to workmen very low, each family occupying two or three rooms. He will 
continue to build every year. Unmarried men to the number of about 
1,000 are lodged and boarded at low rates. They are furnished with 
abundance of meat and vegetables for dinner, which, with one-half 
pound of butter and one-quarter pound of coffee per week, and lodging, are 
furnished at 7 groschen per day, $1.18 per week. Bread is an extra 
charge, furnished at cost. I visited the bakery, where nearly 10,000 
pounds of rye bread and from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds of wheaten bread 
are made daily, of excellent quality, as I found by tasting both kinds. Not 
only the single men‘who are supplied with food, except bread, but the 
families of all the workmen obtain their bread here at cost, viz, a loaf 
of rye bread, weighing 6 pounds, for 44 groschen, (10 cents,) and a 
loaf of white bread, weighing nearly 3 pounds, for 44 groschen, being, 
respectively, about 24 and 34 cents per pound. ‘The meat and vegeta- 
bles for the boarders are of good quality and well cooked, everything 
being clean and nice. Although the dining-rooms and dormitories re- — 
semble barracks, they are very clean, and are kept in good order. 

There are stores to supply boots and shoes, clothing, dry goods, &c., 
to workmen at cost; also a manufactory of seltzer water, which is sold 
to them at the low price of 4 groschen (14 cents) per bottle. 

Mr. Krupp has established schools and reading-rooms, will build a 
theater, and is doing everything he can for the comfort, the instruction, 
and the amusement of his employés and their families. 


CRUCIBLES. 


All the crucibles for re-smelting the puddled steel, of which 5,000 are 
used daily, are made on the premises. They cost but 5 groschen (12 
cents) each. J did not ask the kind of clay used, but from the appear- 
ance and cheapness I think itis the ordinary fire-clay and common plum 
bago. They are used but once, then broken, remolded, burnt, and again- 
used. If used several times without breaking, as in England, the clay 
is unfit forremolding. They consider it cheaper to use the crucibles but 
once and remold the clay, and recommend the steel-makers in the United 
States to make their crucibles, which is cheaper than to purchase them. 


QUALITY OF STEEL AND SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


With regard to the soundness and good quality of the steel castings 
made in this establishment, they appear to be entirely faultless. I saw 
immense guns, nearly completed, intended for exhibition at Vienna next 
year; an immense shaft for a steamship of one of the German lines to 
New York, which seemed the very perfection of workmanship, and for 
which 1 thaler per pound was to be paid; and great numbers of other 
manufactures of steel, either completed or in progress, all of which ap- 
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peared to possess great excellence. In regard to tools, machinery, and 
appointments these works do not, in ny opinion, surpass in excellence 
those of the steel-works of Messrs. Firth & Sons, ot Sheffield. Butas the 
products have obtained a higher reputation than those of any other manu- 
facturer, how is this admitted excellence obtained? No doubt it is in part 
due to the analyses of the various ores from his mines in Germany and 
Spain, and from Great Britain and other countries, and from experiments 
made by the experienced and celebrated analytical chemists in his em- 
ploy. But, in my opinion—the opinion of an inexpert in metallurgy and 
mechanical engineering—this firm has no secrets in regard to the admix- 
ture of various kinds of iron which, if known, would enable other man- 
ufacturers to produce as good steel. The superiority is, I believe, owing 
to the following causes: Most of his workmen have been a long time in 
his employ, and have great experience and skill; his foremen thoroughly 
understand their business, possess technical training, and the highest 
practical knowledge. These are all attached to the proprietor by his 
practice of giving extra pay for skilled work, by his annual gratuities, 
by his generosity exhibited toward the men in every possible way, and 
his sympathy with them. His workmen are thus warmly attached to 
him, and strive to promote his interest by performing their several 
duties thoroughly and well. In the reputation of the establishment for 
excellence of workmanship they are, therefore, interested. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORKS. 


The works were established in 1810, by Mr. Fried. Krupp, who died 
when his son, the present proprietor, Mr. Alired Krupp, was but a little 
over fourteen years of age. Having had some experience he left school 
and, in company with one of the skilled workmen, continued the busi- 
ness, on a very small scale at first ; but he soon obtained a high reputation 
for the excellent quality of steel produced, and gradually increased the 
extent and product of the works. A pamphlet, giving a full and de- 
tailed account of the history, present condition, and product of the 
works, is in course of preparation for the Vienna Exposition, a copy of 
which will be sent to me. 

The small house in which Mr. Alfred Krupp was born is still standing 
among the large shops, and is kept in good repair. The name of the 
firm continues, as at first, ‘‘ Fried. Krupp,” and will probably so continue 
to future generations. 


CAST-STEEL MANUFACTORY OF FRIED. KRUPP. 


~ 


The following information in regard to the extent and capacity of these 
works is condensed from the pamphlet prepared for the Vienna Expos- 
ition, which is alluded to in the above notes : 


The cast-steel manufactory near Essen was established in the year 1810. It was con- 

pri by Alfred Krupp from the year 1826, and taken by him on his own account in 
648. 

The works have been gradually developed, and at this time they cover a continuous 
area of more than 4,784,000 square yards, of which about 900,000 square yards are 
covered in, and employ more than 12,000 workmen, independently of about 2,000 who 
are supplied by building-contractors. 

In the mines and smelting-works belonging to the firm, there are employed a further 
number of about 5,000 workmen. Therefore, the total number would amount to about 
17,000 men. 

The number of officers and fixed employés is at present 739. 

The quantity of cast-steel produced in the year L872 exceeded 125,000 tons. 

The articles manufactured from this cast-steel were, axles, tires, wheels, and crossings 
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for railways, rails and springs for railways and mines, shafts for steamers, different 
pieces of machinery, boiler-plates, rolls, spring-steel, tool-steel, guns, gun-carriages, 
shot, &e. 


There arenow in operation 250 smelting-furnaces, 390 annealing-furnaces, 161 heating- 


furnaces, 115 welding and puddling furnaces, 14 cupola and reverberatory furnaces, 160 
furnaces of other kinds; 275 coke-ovens, 264 smiths’ forges, and 240 steam-boilers, 
besides 70 more in course of construction. 

Seventy-one steam-hammers in all, of which 66 weigh from 2 hundred-weight to 110 
hundred-weight each,and one each of 140, 150,200,400, and 1,000 each; 226 steam- 
engines, representing altogether 10,000 horse-power, among which there is one of 1,000, 
3 ot 800, 5 of 150, and one each of 500, 200, and 120 horse-power. 

One thousand and fifty-six machine-tools, viz: Three hundred and sixty-two turn- 
ing-lathes, 82 shaping-machines, 195 boring-machines, 107 planing-machines, 42 punch- 
ing and grooving machines, 32 pressing-machines, 63 grioding-machines, 31 glazing and 
polishing machines, 142 machines of different kinds. 

In the year 1872 there were consumed, coals, 500,000 tons; coke, 125,000 tons ; water, 
113,000,000 cubic feet, supplied from several water-works; gas, 155,000,000 cubic feet, 
supplied by the gas-works of the establishment, for 16,500 burners. 

Yo facilitate the traffic on the works, there are about 24 miles of railways of usual 
gauge, with 180 sidings and 39 turn-tables, on which run 12 tank-locomotives of about 
16 inches cylinder diameter, and 580 cars, also about 10 miles of small-gauge railways, 
of 30-inch gauge, with 147 sidings and 65 turn-tables. The traffic on these railways 
is carried on by means of horses and of 3 locomotives of 6-inch cylinder diameter, and 
270 cars. 

The carriage department comprises, besides, 272 wagons, and altogether 191 horses, 
of which 60 wagons and 80 horses are supplied by contractors. 

To facilitate the communication between the several workshops, there are thirty 
telegraph stations. 

A permanent fire-brigade, consisting of seventy men, has also been instituted, who 
perform at the same time police duty. There are one hundred and sixty-six watchmen 
besides. 

The general supply stores, under control of the firm, supply those belonging to the 
works for ready cash, provisions, clothing, dry goods, boots, &c., at cost prices. The 
receipts at the different stores amount at present to £11,000 (nearly $55,000) monthly, 
and are continually increasing. ; 

There are also three beer-houses, one hotel, one seltzer-water manufactory; one flour- 
mill, and one bakery, with two steam-engines, producing at an average eighty-five tons 
of bread monthly. 

Of the dwellings for the officers and workmen, there are for the former two hundred 
and six; for the latter, two thousand nine hundred aud forty-eight, either inhabited or 
in course of construction. There are living now in these houses more than eight 
thousand individuals, and the number is being rapidly increased. The existing board- 
ing-houses offer board and lodging to two thousand five hundred unmarried workmen, 
and other houses of the same description are now being built for the accommodation 
of one thousand six hundred more. 

- The arrangements for the accommodation of the sick consist of one hospital contain- 
ing one hundred beds, and one epidemic hospital with one hundred and twenty beds, 
all under the supervision of physicians especially engaged for the purpose. 

A sick, burial, and pension fund has also been instituted for the workmen. The firm 
contributes to this fund half the amount of the contributions paid in by the members, 
being, in addition, at the expense of providing pensions and support for those who 
have been rendered unfit for work in their service, and for the widows of their work- 
men. The total receipts in the year 1872 amounted to £16,000, the expenditure to 
3 ayers and the capital in hand at the beginning of the present year (1873) to 

348, 

From another fund members receive for their families free medical treatment against 
an annual payment of seventy-two cents. . 

Finally, the firm has organized a chemical laboratory, a photographic and litho- 
graphic atelier, as well as printing and book-binding establishment. In the printing- 
office there are two steam and four hand presses in operation. 

Besides the cast-steel works near Essen, the firm possesses considerable mining and 
smelting works, which secure to it a regular and uniform supply of the best raw 
material. These comprise coal-pits in Prussia, iron-ore mines to the number of four 
hundred and fourteen, with an area of more than 239,200,000 square yards. 

The firm possesses important concessions of excellent iron-ore beds in North Spain, 
whence it is intended to import annually up to 300,000 tons of ore for the production 
of cast-steel. To facilitate the importation, a railway in Spain nearly eight miles long, 
as well as several steamers, are already in course of construction. 

The Sayner and Oberhammer smelting-works contain two blast-furnaces, which pro- 
duce daily about twenty tons of ‘“spiegeleisen” and ‘charcoal spiegeleisen ;” the 
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Miilhofer smelting-works on the Rhine, containing four blast-furnaces, each of which 
produces daily about forty-five tons of spiegel, Bessemer, and fine iron; and the Herr- 
mans’ smelting-works on the Rhine, near Neuwied, with three blast-furnaces. 

Also, the Bendorf smelting-works ; the Johannes smelting-works near Duisburg, on 
the Rhine, producing daily in four blast-furnaces from about one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and sixty tons. The construction of six more furnaces has been com- 
menced, and the works are in connection with the Rhenish and the Bergisch-Miirkisch 
Railway. 

These works have also one hundred and forty coke-ovens in operation, and one hun- 
dred and twenty more in course of construction. 

Krupp’s smelting-works produce, accordingly, at the present time, with eleven blast- 
furnaces, nearly ten thousand tons of pig-iron per month. 


* 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME ARTICLES MADE FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


One crucible cast-steel block, (1,800 crucibles, each containing about sixty pounds,) 
54 inches octagonal, weighing fifty-two and one-half tons. 

This casting, originally cylindrical, has been reduced to the octagonal form by forg- 
ing under a fifty-ton hammer, to illustrate the malleability of the material. Cuts 
were made in four different places, while in a red-hot state, to show, when, broken off 
later, the density and soundness of the cast steel. This block of eun-metal quality is 
intended for the body of a gun of 14-inch caliber, and receives the required form by 
further forging. ° 

One locomotive straight axle, of crucible cast steel, in the forged state. 

One forged tender-axle, of crucible cast steel. The body of this axle is forged com- 
plete under the hammer, and requires no further workmanship. 

Six carriage-axles, of crucible cast steel, forged according to the dimensions ap- 
proved by the German railways. 

Two unwelded rings of crucible cast steel, forged from solid blocks by making a cut 
in the middle and driving them out under a hammer, 

One locomotive-eccentric crank and one driving-wheel crank, both of crucible cast 
steel, in the finished state. These pieces of machinery are supplied by the works in 
the rough, turned, or finished state. 

Two carriage-axles, of crucible cast steel, body forged, ready fitted with tires of 
same material, and spoke-wheels, nave included, of wrought iron. 

Two carriage-axles, of crucible cast steel, ready fitted with disk-wheels cast in molds, 
of same material. 

A collection of cast-steel springs for locomotives, tenders, and carriages. 

Bessemer steel rails, the manufacture being illustrated by a Bessemer casting, from 
which octagonal blocks are forged as shown by the exhibited sample. 

Rolls and rolling-machines illustrating the most usual forms and dimensions used in 
- this branch of manufacture, one of the oldest of the establishment. 

Artillery material.—The guns are manufactured from crucible cast steel of a quality 
especially adapted for the purpose, and are, those of the smallest calibers excepted, 
constructed according to the built-up system. All guns have Krupp’s round wedge. 

The naval and coast gun-carriages are generaily manufactured from wrought iron ; 
only particular parts, such as the axles, axle-trees, cylinders, and piston-rods of the 
hydraulic buffer and the slide rollers of the coast-gun carriages being made of cast 
steel. Cast iron is only used for small truck-wheels. 

Heavy guns on carriages for coast defenses, ship-guns on battery-carriages with 
hydraulic buffers and self-acting running-out apparatus; lighter guns on ship and 
upper-deck carriages, and on slide and on wheel carriages, for siege purposes, as also 
~oe ga and one light mountain-guu on carriage, were among the articles exhibited 
at Vienna. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


From information obtained from Germany, in relation to the working- 
classes, since the foregoing went to press, the following is presented : 

The condition of the working-classes in Bavaria during the year 1873 
is described as prosperous, even in comparison with the previous year. 
The former high wages were generally maintained, though, it is added, 
few of the recipients appear to have taken advantage of the improve- 
ment in their material condition to lay by anything for future con- 
tingencies. With the exception of the journeymen-printers’ strike, no 
organized strike occurred in any trade during the year, but the relations 
between employers and workmen are described in the report of the 
Stiittgardt chamber of commerce as anything but satisfactory. 
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The following is extracted from that report: 


The sound sense of the working-classes is becoming more and more obscured by the 
systematic efforts made to mislead them into hostility toward capital, under the pre- 
text of oppression and great injustice. Worked upon for party purposes, a feeling of 
distrust has gradually sprung up and developed to an extent which gives just ground 
for fearing that not only production will suffer from the growing complications, but 
that social order in general may be placed in peril. 


FARM-LABOR. 


From the report of a commission appointed by the German agricul- 
turists to inquire into the condition of the rural laborers in the German 
-Empire, it appears that the wages paid are higher in districts having 
large landed proprietors, and also when the productiveness and conse- 
quent rentability of the soil is greater: 

The proportion of wages for contract work to the per diem paid shows that the former 


exceed the daily summer wages by 49 per cent., the average contract-wages showing 
59 cents, the average daily wages being 40 cents in summer and 35 cents in winter. 


Generally, one-third of the rural Jaborers in Southern and Western and one-fourth 
in Eastern and Northern Germany work under contract. 
The average yearly earnings of agricultural laborers approximate, the following sums: 


1. Free laborers owning land.-.--...- swe & nip 0 6.9 = pp te eee i $173 09 
2 Laborers hired under Contract ......,...t. 2 t-2c.50 eee eee Spine ei £60°,60 
3. Free laborers not owning land..2.-. ..2.2..2..6$2soiee see ee 146 16 


The number of their working-days averages 300 in the year. It is remarked that in 
exclusively Catholic districts the number of work-days is smaller than in districts 
inhabited principally by protestants. ; 

The wages paid show an increase of from 50 to 100 per cent. during the last twenty 
to twenty-five years. 

The wives of rural laborers generally contribute to the support of the family, either 
by working for wages or by tilling their own family-farm, or by both. 

Children generally work at agricultural labor where other industrial interests do 
not predominate, otherwise they seek employment in factories. 

Our information shows that nearly everywhere the earnings of the father are insuffi- 
cient alone to meet the necessities of a family. 

Agricultural employers generally claim for their laborers a higher moral standard 
than that accorded to other laborers, while many acknowledge their average intel- 
lectual inferiority. The data received will not warrant a comparison of their relative 
material condition. As to the general condition of the rural laborers, compared with 


that of ten or twenty years ago, the reports received, although somewhat contra- — 


dictory, indicate a general improvement in morality. The decrease of crimes against 
property is universally acknowledged; while sobriety has improved in Northern but 
decreased in Southern Germany. 

While a general improvement in their material condition is freely acknowledged, it 
is remarked that, as a class, the laborers have not become more provident. 

While the prices of rye and beef, during the past twenty to thirty years, have ad- 
vanced 25 and 53 per cent., respectively, wages, during the same period, have increased 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Emigration to foreign countries is greater in Northern Germany, and less from Cen- 
tral and Southern Germany. 

The inducements to emigration are stated generally to be “ to improve their condi- 
tion ;” ‘to acquire a homestead ;” ‘ induced by agents or relatives in America ;” ‘‘ to 
evade military service.” 

In Prussia the current of emigration seems to have run from west to east, as indi- 
cated by the fact that, of each one thousand inhabitants, there emigrated from— 


1844~’59, 1860-67. 1868-"71. 


REET A nn ai a ne ai es ee ee 1.6 1.2 1.0 
Westphalia ...-........ A Sah As Bi oS 1 Maya Wes takin eae : 1.7 a7 1.4 
POT MIR My tis anid pode oo ded coke ees hae vee eek ae Lia a 5.1 
Pie ass EL snes tk tise wee nnt.d au AR Ae eee ake 0.3 1.6 2.0 
Prussia, provinces of .......... RE Rak to FA 0.2 0.4 1.4 


But, while 64,505 persons emigrated from the Kingdom of Prussia in 1872, only 47,809 
followed in 1873. Although without exact tables, the information for 1874 indicates a 
continued decrease in the number of emigrants. It may therefore be assumed that emi- 
gration fron: Northern (especially Northeastern) Germany has passed its climax, and will 
continue to decrease in the same ratio as previously in Southern and Western Germany. 

The migration of laborers, especially of single men and women, (the latter most 
numerous,) from the country to towns and cities is noticeable. 


Pe. a 
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Manufacturing industry is of comparatively modern growth in Aus- 
tria, which has not long ceased to be a purely agricultural country. The 
industrial population is not, therefore, to any considerable extent en- 
gaged in manufactures which come into competition with the produc- 
tions of the United States. By reference to the following table, it will 
be noticed that glass-ware, manufactures of leather, including gloves, 
buttons, and fancy goods, constitute the principal articles of Austrian 
manufacture which find a market in the United States. Silk goods, 
musical instruments, china-ware, jewelry, and some other articles of lux- 
ury serve to swell the amount of our imports; but, it will be observed, 
“ee te of chief value which we receive from that country are fruits 
and wool: 


Statement showing the value of exports, direct and indirect, from Austria to the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 














Direct trade. Indirect trade. 
Articles. Value. Articles. ’Valuo, 

CaS 5 Rds cha bs 32d arin é 9 » yarns BB, 2314, BA GGODA 6 «6 bia oops od oy 28 eweddep our aay $400, 970 
ie hNicainb <acigcivbn> epeneos ps: Pe 0nd 71), GOMIGRIS. (OCG ea siats Gig cig oe «ae ot es hia ot 27, 156 
OIRO POO0S. os - scat cuss cewes ces seca. 12,048 | Cotton, and manufactures of..........- 33, 826 
PPTIUS OF G11 RINGS so cicin . wcewedsnece nae! BOS 7 a} ele NING-WATC) CO cee vaidns pies sperm sper 49, 340 
oe ee ee 690 | Fancy goods ..... cen cack peapeeae seats 163, 863 
Old’and serap iron.......-.....0....--- 26,912 | Flax, manufactures of........-.--.---=- 6, 869 
0S oe ee ee Del eL  BTTIES, oc aetia ence ae Cia adiilg Siaisio\ sha ct sfcih 416, 221 
ROR RA eckine tap eascececesnes- 14750? Pars). £200 n2-$ 2asc cedenwesidles Vato uanwet 25,221 
ERS EIR as sladdadad hap 054s sr -s-h96 420 | Glass and glass-ware. ............------- 442, 213 
Musical instruments.............--....- 1, 204 | Iron and steel, and manufactures of..-. 10, 112 
PeemtS Oss cheoctar sc oy AOAC OEE PCL Eee 2,548 | Sewelry........s---..06 Koka su chp ages ene 39, 052 
IES SO GRUEEES chided ay aanld 40.0 wait v'e a picie {85 | Leather, and manufactures of.........- 319, 121 
Wine, spirits, and cordials.............- 399 | Musical instruments.-............--.-- 58, 221 
SEE Fee UN oh ac Soca decane cote cr 9,754 | Silk, and manufactures of............-- 17, 823 
En) ee 8,714 | Wine, spirits, and cordials ...........-.. 15, 381 
meee er Unty........5....-. > feel A Sg 113, 962 | Wool, &c....-. ash ek Csubeee Se atece wh ee 509, 607 
Unentmernted i. onisiasa saees alee hte 7 136, 135 

By ATA a SP a ae PRR SS Rh 99, 809 

Co ee ABROAD cam aisiag eae ae/ace sa athe cclele wide gestae eacteaet 2, 830, 940 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM AUSTRIA. 


The large Teutonic element of our population has already been re- 
ferred to, bat it is worthy of remark, the immigration from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was not extensive. The last census exhibited the 
fact that there were in the United States on the 1st of June, 1870, only 
30,508 natives of Austria proper, 40,289 of Bohemia, and 3,737 of Hun- 
gary. And although during the last semi-decade there has been an 
increase in the number of immigrants from that country, yet the aggre- 
gate is by no means large, as will be seen by reference to the following 
statement : 


Number of immigrants who arrived in the United States from Austria during the five calendar 
years from 1870 to 1874, inclusive, 





RESTS 6 eR ae ee 5, 283 
i lal eg Rg pee RS aa 4,770 
i eee cowed puee ceemacee’ ,-. 5,100 
ERIN SE RIS as 6, 943 
Rg eR ee aa ach yo 6,891 
etal ccs cee cere 26 naa a eR OO ae a eas - cian keen tenia aen 
——— 
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Vienna is one of the ancient and famous capitals of Europe, but, until 
the late exposition, was less known to Americans than almost any other. — 
Its population in 1872 was 980,000. It is the most important manufact- 
uring city in the empire. The principal products consist of silk and 
other stuffs, gold-lace, silver-lace, ribbons, hardware, and ornamental 
goods, philosophical instruments, carriages, and paper. There are sev- 
eral porcelain works, one of which employs 150 painters and about 
1,500 work-people. ‘There are also manufactured steel ornaments, jew- 
els, watches, musical instruments, and chemical preparations. - There 
are locomotive and engineering works, a gun-factory, and a manufactory 
of.small arms, belonging to the government. Tobacco is manufactured 
under a government monopoly. The manufacture of silk-stuffs is 
an important branch of industry, and 4,000 persons are employed in the | 
weaving of shawls; but the most flourishing trade is the manufacture 
of meerschaum-pipes, in which much skill and artistic taste are displayed. 
Glove-making is also carried on to much perfection, and the trades and 
manufactures common in large capitals are prosecuted here. 

Notwithstanding its disadvantages of climate and situation, few 
places possess such ample resources, such large means of enjoyment, 
both intellectual and physical, as the imperial city. The streets are 
crowded with a lively, active, bustling population. The Exposition of 
the industry of all nations, held in 1873, which transcended in magni- 
tude every effort of a similar character previously attempted in any 
country, has doubtless been productive of vast benefit to that city, as 
well as to the whole empire, by reason of the disbursement there of the 
immensé sums of money that were necessarily expended in carrying out 
the objects of the enterprise, and also on account of the improvements ~ 
in arts and sciences that have been introduced, and the quickening that 
has been given to all the industrial processes of civilization. The per- 
manent benefits accruing to trade and commerce, and the prestige that 
has resulted from the concourse of the representatives of all nations, 
are, it is believed, sufficient returns for the cost and labor bestowed upon 
the undertaking. 

} THE KID-GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 


The Vienna manufacturers were fully represented at the Exhibition by ~ 
a collection remarkable for elegance. Several kinds of gloves were 
found in this selection as they are exported to all parts of the world. 
By means of important improvements introduced in glove-cutting, 
regulating, and sewing by machinery, the Austrian article has ac- 
quired a good repute, and consequently extensive markets. The prin- 
cipal seats of this manufacture in Austria are Vienna and Prague. 
For several years past the demand in England and America has been 
very considerable, and the export to those countries, as well as to Swit- 
zerland, Holland, the Danubian Principalities, Russia, and the East has 
steadily increased, as will be seen from the following figures. The value 
of gloves exported from Austria amounted in 1863 to $3,300,000; 
1864, to $4,590,000; 1865, to $6,840,000; 1866, to $9,420,000; 1867, to 
$12,195,000; 1868, to $14,070,000; 1869, to $15,795,000; 1870, to 
$16,545,000; 1871, to $21,090,000; and 1872, to $22,545,000. 
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WAGES IN WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The following table, exhibiting the wages paid to the work-people em- 
ployed in the manufacture of-woolen goods in several parts of Austria, 
has been translated from the original statements, which were obtained 
and transmitted to the author of this report in 1872: 


Statement showing the rate of wages paid to work-people employed in woolen-factories in the 
undermentioned places in the year 1872. 


Yaegendorf. Brinn. 
Occupation. ss ASU R RRR 7 ci et 
eek eek 
Hours. ene Hours. wae A 
Workmen in warehouse..... re) 6 a.m. to7p.m.. $2 18 | 6a.m.to7 p.m..| $1 97 to$2 03 
ne eee EW ad Soa, a cela ann} accnaned eeciner|oees MOGse «ase cee ae 1 45to 1 51 
Cl oS) eee 6 a.m.to7p.m..- 204)6am.to6p.m-..| 218to 2 06 
olfers*..... Deegan ae ea oq 5dene al 5 a.m.to8p.m.. 1 94 | Accord’g toneed.| 2 91to 3 15 
Se eS SRS) an a | ee Oss asa decsans 2 91 
SUTIN SOOM (2) A a ea a 5 a.m. to8 p.m.. 1 21|6am.to6p.m..} 1 40to 1 59 
Spinners, (girls) Mee Sag SO o0cs Bee $2 91to 4 85 | Accord’g to need. (a) 
INSU E) nace asWewecasviedess 5 a.m. to8 p.m.. Te Go oad Ogee eee (a) 
APMP PMA Ar Suc ile ciduipie'nic.cacicesa=lscee Ore ree as wes 218|6a.m.to6p.m..| 2 91to 3 40 
eae @iumigle wild] dence esasevccees|-vsacaccecces> 6am.to8p.m-..| 9 70016 97 
REE IMININIOES ete cictd an ae oairca'=|ais due ces'ccccceces= SlS2 CO Si iae liyastOwngsscaay oe 7 27to 9 70 
aS uiig a0 is | os ca coe ons ogo e dul rca nlc dactecece Accord’g to need. (b) 
SWan OTS Bote oe os SM, Sa INNS Dy bes de Zi tot FO ce dois co enecine (c) 
Warn-spoolers, (girls) ....:......-.-2- Gam ton parttsct de 21 to, 1, 70.125 2.do...ceaccnes (d) 
il IE ide aah dug acs odpees|.... Mops eases ues Daou Ae sa O05 facetdee 3 88to 4 37 
TEESE EOS > Se aa ES ree ee ee LS ame d eek mopfapaare MOS oa tetas tintes 2 9ito 3 40 
BIMMI-WOAV CUS 6a naqe casein dae cenee cs 10 hours) at most-|)2 42 to (3/88). 2. .d0..5.5....85; 4 37to 5 82 
nso Ploy bina lo)sideiigia ce pein enn Sig dare OM Bd Dy RIC Vo Yeo a at (e) 
MEDS DULIOFS < oc cnds pesvensenceccess 6a,m.to7p.m.. 116 | 6am.to7p.m..| 1 31to 1 45 
SMOG WOMEN. Wo. 5 i... - nsec easeenee eC cee celal gan af de RL G Ca A eo NCR 1 8&9to 2 03 
RCO ee tau ith tin nan mbes 4 s|cncas CO i eee ‘ Bal Gite Gitaiae cece 1 45to 1 69 
ee ee ee Ss cco nc aan e cols ca nlacmececececee| aces dOpsnneose cee 1 97to 2 33 
Fullers’ hands ........... Bead § Abie ids 5a.m.to7p.m.. ye eas RR Sot 1 97 to 2 33 
TS SOS eee ae iO ees LOSE aelaeacsiecy ance aoe 5 82 
Se Se re Comes sos..t a 218} 6a.m.to7p.m..| 1 60to 1 75 
RRC Oe ta bea oats wisia's «ios ba cc wee coos Sd] eae ede donk ccm omwmdimiscmnemsceses 7 27to 12 12 
SRRRMCROOTIGTD so seicn winiv'cn os ccccccccce- 5a.m.to7p.m.. 121)6am.to7p.m..| 1 89to 2 03 
nm rneeE ota Sys ani ssaccs| scl es ssc ec ee cccccleccuccncceven area aces Sa 1 89 
MIPRTOT ee So eet eek a socks cccnese GO Ass touy. mec lool to 1.40 (oes GO es seaeceee 1 60to 1 89 
Ee ace daea's|sssacslcocnccdcesclesecteceassces|one- (Ce pase Mees 99 to 116 
ee ae ca ics Cece ce| cuccc coccascteonc|ocundecencecce|scas OO: caasaceees 1 75to 1 89 
Ne vio a wile fons occ|icaces cetces cannes Be Ga) UO be die Lal esis’ nie anlar oe te = 4 85to 7 27 
Recta alata scose~lccnsccrecccecssces|ssnceencereacs 6a.m.to7p.m..| 1 75to 1 89 
ee as os caved nies | na nancies adidexvnefocswwesenecssslsaee d 
I OOo eins Asin games oiaslauics's ga Punisinie «Ma co's Siokdinensausepeepepinns 
oo 5a.m.to8p.m-.-.} 3 40 to 
Lc ke nda csh- sora dednalsasn dvian|echcnndeseyatefecas 
Factory blacksmiths. ..... pie tens ai ak 6 a.m.to7p.m..| 2 13 to 
Hactory carpenters ................--|...- ivrimias dons te 2 18to ; 








*Wolfers in the original; the English equivalent unknown. 
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Troppau. _Bielitz. 
Occupation. Wiscnl ticle 
Veekly eekly 
Hours. wages. Hours. wages. 
iWorkmen in warehouscuesesserces feclsnseask ens -c seescalesentse tweens 5 a.m. to 7 p.m.. $2 42 
BWV OOL:SOLLOLB 3-02 anne cue aelee meee ater Ge 6a.m.to7 p.m.. $1 02 }..-,00/esaaesmees 1 13 
DIV GLB <2 ee wie. dk hae cc Ve maae ea a Sic Oss siwems~ ads 1 75 | 6am. to 6p.m.. 1 82 
WAV.DITEDS: «conto ade doin s ow oiled enn 6 a.m. to6 p.m.. 1 31 | 5a.m.to7p.m.. 218 
Plgavere...avcitenactcceeneeterrece sel ous. el evaes see ae LSE: | 2 eee ee 113 
GCombers; (pir iay eee ee ee SOC are enor OG) Peete i) Papa ep = © 
SPINDETE MET ied ceniccs peasy sivversy Variable....s<.. €3 39 to 48-88) |ssA dorowdtessen ee $2 91to 3 88 
HPINNOTA OVO ee ase re eens toe ce = x 6 a.m. to 6 p. m.- BS} aseGO seceee cls: 1 02 
DOT ECSAGLS pease Guideteutenee eer ewur nce twieel newest aware oasis 1 94t0 2 42 |....d0 wsssosdves. 218 
IMARTCEMIPOASOLS water ecoap ences dmceG! alstenlecads be ounces 41633 [00 ue cetncaaelieecaeas soem 
MGSTOL-ADINTICrS sitet eetes candace aoalsgse on\0dwawe cdacce|teeaces Senses emer DOigtessadescs 6 79 
WiarneroGlersh (PITS) % ain cece ocotiqe¥iaas Variable ....-.... 1. 45 tol 1304 oe Geo aea enna 1 Ql 
BER ABUOL Bee cteE shoe as sche casks ce teases 6 a.m. to6 p.m.. VBL | os cdO st canses cer ls cant ose seen 
Yarn-spoolers, (girls) ........- yc) ae | eee Go 5.88 tious (e) eee Oe eet 1 16 
WVAIGHSRCATOLS 0.2... ccc oe Viewed sernvbbertoracdvencecsens 1 45 to 1:94 |ss5.dO Sssccecsss. 2 42 
DIZETS sees keke VIEL HE aS ES | eas ded 2 18: 656640: saerrrrr ress 1 45 
Hand-weavers 6a.m.to7 p.me.| 2 91t0 3-39-1550 -rrcrrrrrccc]sssscs ieee wee 
Spoolers ...... reeaiberonierire nO tnadnd vhs eis oe Variable........ (é) see Owerrrrrsces 1 16 
Coarse Dutlers 2c. si stsi se eae bk. 6a.m.to7 p.m.. 1-45- | oe dO -recercerrcis 1 16 
Needlewomen stus te. csuee oc) dee aes DOW. caavecs 1-69. pee OO sre reeetedes 1 45 
Hinefbnrlers ba. nm o- ic eee ee a ae i Ce Pe ees 1.69. 050d O-rrrereereele 1 16 
Washers :... 253.46 Yaa ee or ee 6 a.m. to6 p.m.. 2-18. pn dO-corccrrereee 1 69 
Fallers’ hands os.s6 tek i oe did cen ensfoee- AG vcaads ance Q18- frre MO reer ede 1 94 
Master-fullers ......... wo Lema Ob atin lta a3 OG isscsssseve 3 39 tO! 3-88: |i dO--rererees ss 5 82 
Nappers 2... dems IA Sc eecne 6a.m.to7 p.m.. 1-45» rere hO -rereies owe 1 45 
MAaster-NAPPeTIs ..ccje.cmman Sadiawied Vde de lledaenete 5aebs sles cul Gb eae daae ses bore eeeeaecs's|s53seeceu~ cape 
Cardecleagners « cn..ctoanenie Gitvenad bats 6 a.m. to 7p.m.. 1-16: pr etO <r ecded ed 97 
RG OES a6 Finnie Gib occ d OP 8 |. aa do‘ivsiavcudnus 1-45. pa wrareterreee tt | desde Siete ee 
PIE ECLE Seo Se minke tere creas Ca brarncnds 0a aon narra GO Jsiscecane 1-16. pos dO-o. corres 1 45 
SHEATOTS,) CDOS) nreivin ners Ub Ltd oSae ee [Sa tale he douse Gate} UIE iA Sate daca ash eee OO wrceteetetet 1 16 
IBIUSHELS 22. jcicictalmisrnrcice Pb anid ob Sods |G) des dbs asus seus arenes © Ona naa OO *seteratiaretaarere 1 45 
Master-shoarergs:. 2.2.65 oasis db lec sek. fe cc eee debbie iid l os Je desssnahores GO cr ererereteree es 7 76 
PN VAZ VOUS CL. .iccksese stow n di ibrmondWhob.|si.. dees esau aah: Sabena nw anne CO arare'terenere'e'e' ts o's vet Pct dees 
IPNOSENIGN 35 dicbiclsc oo wun bstioed Vb cbs] concen teslesdecesa hs Citas eae esteem OO -2rarerat tere'a'e'as 218 
MVTASESTSPLOGSMOM, <2 ain n- co Wa bicmerd on sig es brommacre devon ose bh s hratemerd pew Eee pee CO -- saree eiaanes 3 838 
BID HOES he boc vmwebmrmsdu eo Odkomcdobbelelaccne wcdewltad-e ae 262. | dO -rrccerrrettet 2 66 
ARgine-tenders .........\ccccerccceceve 6 a.m. to6 p.m.. Q G2} ed careers! 3 15 
Factory blacksmiths. ................ Variable..s..... a en ee 4 8 
Factory carpenters. .........2+scesee- 6 a.m. to 6 p.m... 320 rr O arerereraterernie 3 838 


*Some of thése Ser eenr: have not been translated, others probably not correctly rendered, owing 
to a want of technical knowledge on the part of the translator. 

a@Por 100 “straehne” warp and woof, according to fineness, 24 to 38 cents; strong yarn, 49 to 57 
cents. A strachne is 1,760 Vienna ells, or 1,508 English yards. 

b Per 100 strachne 9.7 to 14.5 cents, according to the fineness of the yarn. 

¢ Per 100 strachne 48 cents. 

d Per 100 straehne 10.7 cents. 

é Per 100 straehne 30 cents. 


PRAGUE, BOHEMIA. 


This ancient city, the capital of Bohemia, possesses many industrial 
establishments of considerable importance; and it is to be regretted 
that a statement of the rates of wages in each branch of manufacture 
was not obtained. “ 

MARKET-PRICES IN PRAGUE. ‘ 


Statement showing the average market-prices of grain and other commodities in the city of 
Prague, during the year 1873. 








: Valuein United ; Value in United 
Articles. States gold. Arie States gold. 

WY HORT ccs sesces-ee,-per bushel. CF 06 [i Ay ccacccconccaceuteent per cwt.. $1 39 
Oss Bp a eee do.... 1. 43 |) BtYAW . <esie<ssauyaseeneee G6. Jes 86 
Eg te or ae ee ee GG.s >) LLG A DOSE. venekistscascdens per pound.. 143 
RIGAR ies eeeatcusktr ans aaavexs Q0.2-. BS TWANG occeSbares aecean per gallon..| $1 03 to 1 45 
PAGE Vecausee co sanans shone oT ae LAT DOG cc. cn cust wacvanen seen dos. S 15 to 2 
OGNN .', ccnvecnncasectsoccss Dik, > DOT AW O00 concen dacekaudeend percord..| 6 24 to 9 00 
DS ati, dunk decavadna te chan => Maio Oe WE cosas ccnih os Rane per cwt..| 55 89 to 86 24 
NOR WHER G se eunee a eee xe ae Saock. 1 37 || Laborers’ wages, without 
INQIBN OOTN sie so eun'c ds owed O65. 1 53 5 eee a ener per day.. 37 to ~=— «© 
FP OLALOGS .... can cwsscacenances D0 .a>s 46 
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PRICES OF HOUSE-RENT IN PRAGUE. 











Sal Ge 

° ° 

2 28 

ee £8 

ae ae 

So So 

Gq | 

or tw 

AY a 
OO Sa BOE OM puck GO! p10s ce der te dc ec cee oe aon 7.4 
From $46.20 to $92.40 ..2........-..--- eee imeersie a AAUrOMl 4G LO 9924 «oe cccccce ce cocccecceeee 3.4 
Srom.692/40 to $138.60...-..2-..-...,2----- Tats ME EOMNGISS fe cins da csenes saaccsaaaup ce seats A ba | 
Hrom $138:60 to $184.80..................-. 6. 2 wee 
PY BLEE.OO GO Gel sone ec ace ccs cccccsece. 4.1 TOin Wecueceremaee dcect ee ccna tae cos 100 


Average wages of a laborer in 1873, from 39 to 72 cents. 

The following statement, translated from a report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Lintz, on trade of Upper Austria, shows the rates of wages 
then paid to work-people employed in the various factories and indus- 
trial establishments in that year: 

Daily wages in Upper Austria in 1870. 
{The Austrian florin, subdivided into 100 kreutzer, is about equal to 48 cents, United States gold.] 


In United States 








Occupied in— In Austrian currency. gold. 
(Pret 08 10018) GS Se iS SE 40 kreutzer to 2 florins ..| 19.2 to 96 cents. 
epee acca acces dsercosscaccoes 40 kreutzer to 14 florins.| 19.2 to 72 cents. 
SG LI TTA TS) SS OS = = SER 30 kreutzer to 1.2 florins.| 14.4 to 58 cents. 
ICS hela dec am nc cn cscccsccacccceoucs 35 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 16.3 to 48 cents. 
OCTETS Sag 60 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 28.8 to 48 cents. 
Plax-yarn spinneries PRAMMI@AOINGIOS 252 oe nog sere n nce =a: 35 to 60 kreutzer........ 16.3 to 28.8 cents. 
POMPOM Ses esses fed osha te ok ee ese a Le 25 to 35 kreutzer ........ 12 to 16.3 cents. 
Re as ce dnn paanede nent nas + narins 45 to 50 kreutzer........ 21.6 to 24 cents. 
ERMC R ees toca aa sesc rcs cncccscareccacvenece 30 kreutzer to 3 florins ..| 14.4centsto$1.44, 
MIPIM oe cs ccecaceccccccaccccenecces 40 kreutzer to 14 florins .| 19.2 to 72 cents. 
SeIiED SAU APHOCTADNY | .--.~ - oo wcec mere cecceccoceee= 552 65 to 80 kreutzer..-...... 31.2 to 38.4 cents. 
Chemical and dye-stuff factories ..........-...-..------.-- 35 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 16.3 to 48 cents. 
MEG swiss cs isc aascsa's sass wwssceccces 40 kreutzer to 14 florins.| 19.2 to 72 cents. 
IE PO ae aine inn oleh nnn acrapcnncosiesiewacias 80 kreutzer to 2 florins ..| 38.8 to 96 cents, 
PEER TACGOTION ob occ ccc ce occ ce cccn es wecccneacese 50 to 90 kreutzer ........ 24 to 43.2 cents. 
lon woo sb wn a assem citenguinesne cesses 70 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 33.6 to 48 cents. 
Pee TRODALION in coc no cc wicccccnencecpacieces vce -50s 25 kreutzer to 1 florin ...} 12 to 48 cents. 
En een nn ae SSE Se Pen Pe i ee 8 Sa 85 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 40.8 to 48 cents. 
Ta i lh SE a *§'to 9 florins: <.. 4. -e22e2 *$2.88 to $4.32. 
* Monthly wages, including board and lodging. ° 
Average annual wages in Upper Austria in 1870. 
q . J a “ 
a oD ae 3S 
heel! 23 ae | g's 
~q oa OD : aoa = &2 
Occupations. a2 Am Occupations. Be An 
qe | Ps ay | @s 
a6 as a5 8s 
= nD So nD 
Florins. Florins 
ON 100 | $48 00 || Cast-steel-file cutters......... <2) 9200 $96 00 
EIROEIMGKOPS .........5-c-sc-00- 1174 | 56 31 || Hammersmiths.......-..--...--.-- 100 48 00 
NE one Os ode mew se nomen 221 | 106 08 || Chain-forgers..........-------..- 104 49 92 
or a 100 48 00: |) Swond-emithsy.s2 nent kee wcinanenn lil 52 80 
EEE ee 118 56 64 || Copper-hammerers ............-. 130 62 40 
Steel-tack makers ................ 130 62:40 || Copperamitha 21453 G4. 0 sp ncaaadss 100 48 00 
I ons oe snes 2356) |°113. 00 |) Machinists «22... dome os oc canccnn: 300 144 00 
Workers in iron cooking-utensils.| 140 67 20 || Machine nail-makers ............ 120 57 60 
Workers iniron and steel articles.| 200 96 00 || Knife-makers ..............<-- 102 49 12 
ee 200 96 00 || Needle-makers .................- 104 49 92 
ENE ake chpascesacocsccess 100 48 00.) dueeksmitie ced teeth wanacaadas 1003 48 32 
BEPROO-TOUNGETS «0.000 c ca cc nn cnnce 104 49 O02 IP DisOKSINIGDG, cis an eev en dds cnnndes 90 39 20 
Bell-founders...... A 2874 | 139 24 || Scythe-makers ................-- 153} 73 68 





The first part of the foregoing statement shows that the daily wages 
paid for factory labor were sufficiently moderate, but the yearly wages 
of mechanics and other skilled workmen exhibit such low figures, even 
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for the year 1870, before the general rise in the price of labor, that some 
explanation is required. Either the sums named must have been paid in 
addition to board, or the men worked but a portion of: the year. 

From the following table, furnished to the author by the United States 
vice-consul at Trieste, it will be observed that the rates of wages in that 
sea-port, in 1873, were in excess of those in most other continental cities: 


Rate of wages paid for mechanical labor in Trieste, Austria, in the year 1873. 











: Daily ; Daily 

Occupation. wages. Occupation. wages. 
INCE MGB. 6 Gc nce oe Rchaeen me bi uad $1:.20.1| Plasterersxcex he pce elects elle eater ante te $1 00 
Brick-layers or masons.......---------+--- 1.00 || Shoemakers.ss. sop say es eee eee eon 1 00 
COROT UMVKCES 405.0 ctisieim oe a.e eee claihy clea ele’ *1 00, | Stone-cutters < cea seb eoee oe eee eee eee 1 00 
PRAISES Pera ha 1a fd mss ln wie in lect ae 1,20 }) Tailors 10.990 saeqe kp ea sneer en wy aaeien a3 *1 50. 
RDODOLS eee cates cis uibclew celcate may terme oe 1 00°)" DLanners'. 2 .es tessa ecaeelaea cs eae soem ae 1 20 
PUPAMIDISLS FOU id). dpkivels meth pia pitee’s sae 'se *2 00. || Tinsmiths q.s.d5escseaen seen aye east hee 1 20: 
EAM LODS Pete Mica 2 eins ce eim bs cela eisiaemianlaie s 1 50.1) Wheelwrightsic.esscese cites eee eens 1 00 

* And upward. 


Although the above wages appear. high, as compared with the rates 
paid in other European cities, yet the purchasing-power of the earnings 
of work-people is by no means great, as will appear from the prices of 
provisions and other necessary articles in Trieste, given in the following’ 
table : 

| PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETO. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, and also of house- 
rent, in the town of Trieste. 
{Furnished by Mr. Visich, United States vice-consul.] 














Articles. Retail-prices in 1872. Articles. Retail-prices in 1872. 
PROVISIONS. GROCERIES, ETC.—Cont’d. 
Flour: 
Wheat, superfine ....| $11.80 per barrel. Coffee, Rio: 
Wheat, extra family.| $12.80 per barrel. Greel.\li Foss sega 30 to 40 cents per pound. 
OM RR Ae Malsiol Gan ox «>= $6 per barrel. Roasted)... 4 cenmeeee 40 cents per pound. 

APOTUSINONL sen we aainwew eos $8.40 per barrel. Sugar, good brown...... 12 cents per pound. 

Beef, fresh: SITUD -.0. 4 0Semde eee 50 to 60 cents per gallon. 
Roasting-pieces*.....- 28 cents per pound. Soap, common .........- 9 cents per pound. 
Soup-pieces .........- 22 cents per pound. Starch 30. as hens eee 10 cents per pound, 
Rump-steaks ........ 24 to 25 cents per pound.|) Fuel: 

Veal: Coal 1.8 eee $12 to $15 per ton. 
Fore-quarters........ 28 cents per pound. Wood, -hard_2oceeees $3 to $4.50 per cord. 
Hind-quarters ..-.-... 34 cents per pound. ‘ Wood, pine......... $2 to $3 per cord. 
APOLLODR Ne Ae wea dt osin ce 34 cents per pound. 

Mutton: DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 

Fore-quarters....--.-. 12 cents per pound. 
DOP Ate Oe esata bale « 14 cents per pound. Shirtings: 
ATIVOWE HAC ete aieiste ee oa 14 cents per pound. Brown, 4-4, standard 

Pork : quality \. so cususene 10 to 15 cents per yard. 
FAT ASD cane cu chs aay last 20 cents per pound. | Bleached, 4-4, stand- 

IDACOD VERS pokele u's bales 22 cents per pound. ard quality........ 12 to 16 cents per yard. 
Hams, smoked ....... 50 cents per pound. Sheetings: 

Shoulders............ 40 cents per pound. Brown, 9-8, standard 

Sausages. ... 20.0000. 30 to 50 cents per pound. nbality ct saaaann 10 to 12 cents per yard. 

WERT Miah ciaeitas cbiectebccce 24 cents per pound. Bleached, 9-8, stand- 

sco dae eS es oe 30 to 46 cents per pound. ard quality....... -| 11 to 13 cents per yard. 

OAOGNO Gostee snc twemeecie. 35 to 50 cents per pound.|| Tickings, good quality..| 20 to 40 cents per yard. 

yur ye Es os $1 per bushel. Mousseline de laines ...| 20 to 40 cents per yard. 

ICO mE eee Gee kein ahvianinem ae 6 to 9 cents per pound. || Satinets, medium qual- 

NOP tS a 5 to 7 cents per quart. Ati. 05 85 es a nip 60 to 90 cents per yard. 

INET Tee ee Whe ca a hciare twice 6 to 10 cents per quart. || Boots, men’s heavy...... $4 to $8 per pair. 

Cig RAS? el SS 12 to 15 cents per dozen. 

GROCERIES, ETC. BDUSE REET. 
Tea, Oolong, or other Four-roomed tenements.| $1 to $1.50 per month. 
GOOG BIAOK: envsysncases 80 cents per pound, Six-roomed tenements. ..| $1.80 to $2 per month. 








In the following statement, translated from an official publication of 
Austria, published at Vienna in 1872, the measures and values are 
expressed in the respective standards of the United States: 
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Statement showing the price of provisions and fuel, and the daily wages of ordinary labor, in 
various parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, in the month of March, 1872. 














Governmental districts and cities. Beef. Veal. Pork. Mutton. 
Galicia: Cents per lb. | Cents per lb. | Oents per lb. | Cents per lb. 
Meee Cima ee sa onccan se sces vec mes 1408 18) to"1626" | 15.4 tole eee 
“LaEBOpOL.sscc. << 26 Os Uae dRiscrdeise apace. 9.5 11.8 i a ia Pesscseticccicicn 
Military Border : 
C8 apts, 2 pd lille SR Tits 11.8 13. 01 8.3 
Shy oh ey EE CES pel Sie a i eg a 10. 6 11:3 13. 01 8.3 
W eisskirchen..... MEE Wire each ucis onesie wae 14, 2 15. 4 V8 sae 2 eee 
Moravia: 
ESV UET o's. ance a> PRecee tte acaecocsketete se 16.6 to 21.3 | 16.6 to 20.1 | 18.9 to 20.1 14.2 to 17.8 
8 SUSE LEV Bynes gS I ae 16.6 to 17.8 | 14.2 to 15.4 | 16.6 to 17.8 13 to 14.2 
SRE rSOINe tn ce Wadestacstce cannes cowees 17.8 15. 4 T806K SS oce e eee 
DRI RMMIOIS CLG os uubeGbcescbsnssctscceenss 17.8 17.8 18/98) hee eee ae 
OlMGte See 000 05. CEE Raiet hee Cekh cn oeau an 17.8 to 19.5 | 15.4 to 16.6 18. 96 15. 4 
BENG As sce nem om Poh ae Bas aeecue Duis eae a > © o,2 16.6 to 17.8 | 11.9 to 14.2 | 17.8 to 20.1 13° tol14e2 
Silesia: 
Zauernig ......... Susnwabkiveces 3 ceeree 13. to 14.2] 9.5 to 10.7 18.96} 11.9 to 13 
Bohemia: 
‘EA pOIs £6. bipubinsiewcuse cas Sone ane apse 1636-to.17. 8 | 15..4\t0. 16, 6). 16. 6: to. 18. 96)-<- ee ee oe ee are 
Lower Austria: ; 
Treismauer..... Peoracabceesy parce cesee an ay ae) 128 BA ilo I ie a es a poy 
eS) ae Be a 19.5 20.7 PAB ; 20. 7 
NITES GR LACUUT ES cunwicnincsccelce'ssccvcus 18.9 to 20.1 | 22.5 to 41.5 | 20.1 to 21.3 | 14.2 to 15.4 
Steiermark: ; 
Cao ae Peeegeeaateebesccc cenvecseces abep. PATEL Q3e7 | las | tOntonae 
Kaernten 
iene eee is we nc vive se ce. 14.2 to 14.8 | 15.4 to 16 17.8 to 18.96} 10.7 to 11.8 
Nee Ce eaten sauces scases+==* | beagle Ie ts er 20. Fee eee 
Beer RUC acre visdcics Case us ccs weaccsae= 14.2 to 16.6 | 16.6 to 17.8 20.1 11.8 to 13 
SE Cy og hE AS a oh oe 1452.to 15.4° 1515.4; to16, 6 ;| 17,8 to 18/96).0 . eee 
Volkermarkt Sere as ste wlac's ns cloln's 14,8 to 16 15; 4, tovLG Ge 22 ane eee ee ee 
rain: j 
Reet eee Acc ibc occ cmscaee: 9.5 to 10.6 | 15.4 to 17.2 | 14.8 to 16 10.7 to 11.8 
Upper Austria: 
RPL 2s ao ues - Sorte tc SSB Bae BAAoBee 16: G fore. 14 hid 4) G0 he Bi 17 Sito 20k ee oe eee 
Tyrol: 
nt eee Sean ation necanesses 14.8 to 17.2 | 14.8 to 16 18.96 to 20.1 | 11.8 to 13 
OSD 4654S A BOL be Sit, be se, COLL boule nawieln's ates aeciaisilic oe phate ate 
Wood 
Governmental districts and cities. Lard. Bread. 
Hard, Soft 
Galicia: Cents per lb. | Ocnts per lb. Per cord. Per cord. 
a 5 aE el 2.7 to 10.8 | $6 12 to $7 90 $5 10 to $6 37 
lac ool. ob poets’ wiecaerlseses opicale cays 2.2 to 10.8 6 37 5 10. 
Military Border: 
DRIP SE SE cals bole c ocladveccccccanc’s 35.5 |° 9.5 to 10.7 3 06 2 04 
SES a a 29.6} 3.6 to 5.9 | 306 to 4.08 2 04 
UIMMIUCMOT «0.0 cco en cer cnacdeccccs= OAT Neccnaswactet oak 816 to 917 408 to 612 
Moravia: 
OL a 84] 4.1 to 5.3} 790 to 8 46 6.12 to’ 6°37 
Mr es doa cate oe bo cans 30.8 to 33.2 | 3.6°to 10.7] 765 to 8 66 4 58 tow 5 61 
COS OS SAE a eae ae ee OF, bal? 5. Sto 13.6 6 12 4 33 
EES bebikndh awn ceckdmesse ss: 25) 47to 83 715 5 06 
(ober 2S Fe a a 29.6 | 5.9 to 10.7} 739 to 7 65 459 to 4 84 
SEEN Meena se scos code ercccnscceeses 27.5| 3 to 8&3 5 60 3 81 
esia: 
aa ii dn ans's secueccucaaaen's 30.8; 3 to 10.7 5 09 408 to 418 
Bohemia: 2 
Ee os... wcadacaes opeass 22.8 to 24 5.3 TO S051 |reeuesgoeee scone 3 31 to 3 57 
Lower Austria: _ 
Dene sas, Soo co Se ee S. 27.5] 4.4 to 10.7 765 5 10 
ee tee aoe ree O44 ed wiasws cocedi sets 12 10 to 12 23 8 66 
Senn A-I OTIStACG «\....0---cecaancecces 23.7 to 26 %.8to 89 8 66 5 61 
Steiermark: 
eS ee eee ecewce dost te. ON fo aI tos Tere’ Toto « 816 5 61 to 6 63 
Kaernten: 
BEEMOONGN _ oo lecceccocce coekacs 27.5] 3.6 to 83] 408 to 5 09 255 to 3 06 
RIES Se es ccdccdeas'eun cicces 26.7 to 29.6 5.9 to 13 280 to 3 06 214 to 2 29 
IO ata St 26 3.6 to 9.5 229 to 2 50 1 84 to 199 
En od nc etieedwe ae 27.5 to 29.6 | 4.1 to 9.5 4 43 2 80 
ES a eee ee 27.5] 4.1 t011.8| 306 to 4 05 229 to 3 06 
Krain: 
ROI oe Oe aoe oti oeln ve ctecett wet Oo" to 27.5 be 4. 2 for 5.9 tS 26° to 3436 2 45 to *2°35 
Upper Austria. 
Ue Lie a a ee ae a ae 27.5) 4.1.t0) 8.2). 8 66) to 9 17 6 37 
Tyrol : , 
Le Pi gn § de 8 nag it 24.9 to 26 9d Ms 00 Wn Pe 8 92 6 63 
PSSST Papeete Sst NS BE 29.6 to 33:2 |. 4.1 to -%.7 | 715 to 8 16 484 to 5 06 
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Price of provisions and fuel, and the daily wages of ordinary labor, §e.—Continued. 











Governmental districts and cities. Coal. “8 (ool fe! Charcoal. ib ele 
Galicia : Per ton.t Per ton.t Per ton.t Cents per day. 
Lem DEP . 5 .6s0 cease sue sth ve pens $8 25 to $8 64 | $4 42 to $4 80 | $3 84 to $4 72 28.8 to 33.6 
Tarnopoll ecea-e occ cece Geile B Mela |lscs oo dean idole ool a| owedaie wena sleet 6 72 38. 4 
Military Border: 
Q106R0.2 55 siecks deat ions cetemewe Fes es | sadeed pat fooets 1192. to. 2 40 lity ccememene oe 38. 4 
Weisskirchen 2... ccogcuetsce- 8 64 to 960] 768 to 8 64] 9 60 to 11 52 28.8 to 57.6 
Moravia: 
rani wach ster ak ee tees toes eee 960} 576to 720] 672 to 8 64 24 «to 48 
AGPOMASLON 2h oe ut gic Te dite $36 eee ms 1.65 £0:-:8.645] on. 4. sede caaseee 17 28 to 18 24 23.8 to 33.6 
INGULITSGDIN ce wae a. win bn gets Som oh b= nis 9. 22).| wating win cle web etapeeee 11 52 33. 6 
UNTROLS DUDE aie Spies adciacie'e foes Kees 8.64 9 60 34 56 28. 8 
TUL ie cide nn on ss oc degen yess 8 06 8 06 | 7 68 to 9 60 28. 8 
PUGIUISCI ER MELE arias ccncce ete seems 13 44 | © 13 44 II 52 19.2 to 24 
Silesia: 
ROTI Ue diss am o'es sues desances 931 | 259 to 4 99 16 80 19.2 to 24 
Bohemia 
DOE aia daetarkmas os tenes as O78 10°: 7.20 |. .chemeeeteeetee 432 to 4 80 19.2 to 28.8 
Lower Austria: 
PLP OIMIDDUCE 5 cece coccce cpececcses| cevctdiveseecs coe) con Qancueeset cn ehe tessa ie 28.8 to 38.4 
Vienna-Neustadt ..........-....- 11 52 to 12 48 | 864 to 960] 5 76 to 9 60 28.8 to 48 
Steiermark : 
RAZ ok Wa cle ate few echs do dick's oh co's ons] tte le d'<B lore ec ote 3 65 to 3 84 4 80 28.8 to 48 
Kaernten: 
BOLAKIPENEMs. cas o's econ ne fue weess. 518 |. cde eee 9 60 to 12 48 33.6 to 38.4 
appel ..-i.... Sr oe ae asf 17.28: to 19 207}. esos seen eee 11 52 to 12 48 48 
Ria cenhartut So. pa. se at ds heed 6 53 3175). 2. 70 to es AG 33.6 to 38.4 
SEO eGe ee Bite vc sie wine Pawns ns 5 95 {o.. dee caneeeeee 14 40 to 17 28 33.6 to 38.4 
WOLKOIMARKD cans san cde = 6 as cobcoe| Memes ds How yee os} age eens cee 17 28 to 18 24 31.2 to 38.4 
Krain: 
MUA ite sudc sine e's scakesceh act 4 32s. on ban ean meena 435 to 4 80 28.8 to 33.6 
Upper Austria: 
Urfabr.ss . 6. 2+ pre cite sie os Seay ity and | paueeey te 400 «cab ott 4 42 |. sdcccneces ee 33.6 to 38.4 
Tyrol: 
OVER < ccay ac dveede G40 bo nd «nd bo d0~ dae ee nob teleaeeaoesene eee 33 60 to 38 40 33.6 to 43,2 
IOUS ate ote ade a uis ocis opesis 7 escis |e umiete So oa cds 6b’ locle tore eee 10 56 to 12 48 38.8 to 438 
* For ordinary labor. t Per metric ton of 1,000 kilograms. 


COST AND CONDITION OF LABOR IN AUSTRIA, 


Asthe author was unable, from want of time, to visit Austria and make 
a@ personal investigation in regard to the cost and condition of labor in 
that empire, and as his efforts to cbtain from consular and other original 
sources the necessary information were nat attended with satisfactory 
results, he is under the necessity of drawing largely from the reports of 
the secretaries of legation and consuls of the British government. It 
is to,be regretted that this information was not gathered by them at a 
later period than 1870, as in the following pages the rates of wages 
are given previous to the general advance in 1871 and 1872. 


In the villages about Vienna there is a considerable number of weavers, who are also 
agricultural laborers; and in the mountainous woodlands of the Waldvientel, from 
Krems, on the Danube, northward to the Bohemian, and westward to the Upper Aus- 
trian frontier, the agricultural laborer, when field-work is slack, earns from 15 to 19 
cents a day by weaving. These weavers are able to compete with the power-looms, in 
consequence of their extremely low wages and the coarse quality of the ware they pro- 
duce, which cannot be made by machine-work. Considerable quantities of cloth-stufts 
thus manufactured, and of very inferior quality, are not only consumed in Austria, but 
also exported at low prices to the Danubian Principalities and other parts of Turkey. 

* * * * * 


WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


In 1867 the average rate of wages of agricultural laborers in Austria was from 30 to 
40 florins a year, (from $14.40 to $19.20,) of women, from 10 to 30 florins, ($4.80 to 
$14.40,) exclusive, however, of board and lodging, which is provided by the employer. 
But owing, probably, in part to the construction of railways, and in part to the general 
rise in prices, the rate of wages for agricultural labor has risen considerably through- 
out Austria during the last three years, and is still rising. 


wy 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES IN MINES. 

Every mine-contractoris bound by law to settle with his workmen, at least, quarterly. 
Whenever a workman is discharged he must be paid at once. No outstanding claim 
on the part of masters against men can legally invalidate or qualify the above-men- 
tioned obligation. 

The stoppage of a workman’s wages by his employer for payment of debt contracted 


by the workman to a third person is illegal. 
% 


WORKING-HOURS., 


In the steel-casting factories wages are paid by hundred-weight produced. In the 
iron and lead refineries wages are also paid by weight, and the average length of labor 
at the blast-furnaces is twelve hours per diem. At puddling the men only work six 
hours at a time, with long intervals of repose between the different loadings of the 
furnace. At the end of every six hours one set of workmen is relieved by another, A 
rest_every twelve hours is allowed in welding and rolling. For engine-waiters, and 
workmen employed in the refining forges, the work is from eight to eight and a half 
hours for every four “ loupes” or blooms, with a quarter of an hour’s rest between each 
bloom. The day’s work in this department is reckoned at ten and a half or eleven 
hours on the average. Wire-drawers and benders, pin-makers, rollers and water- 
drawers, work for twelve hours, stopping for breakfast and dinner. Coal-workers get 
their breakfast and dinner-hour free when they work for twelve hours, but not when 
they only work for eight hours. The average length of the working-day, therefore, 
does not exceed ten and a half or eleven hours. 


THE HOURS OF WORK, WAGES, AND INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF WOVEN GOODS. 


Work in the Austrian weaving establishments goes on throughout the whole year 
aap the exception of Sundays, the church festivals, and certain national or local festi- 
vals. 

The number of working-days, therefore,in most manufactories is about 300, The 
daily hours of work amount to twelve here and there, more especially in summer, to 
thirteen in other places, and in winter to ten or eleven. 

The rate of wages varies according to the fluctuation of the average market price 
and the price of provisions in different districts. It adjusts itself further according to 
the description and sex of the laborer. In the year 1870 the daily wages of a laborer 
employed in the manufacture of textile fabrics, at their highest average, were as fol- 


lows: 





Districts. Kreutzers. U.S. censs. 

MING N 5 bis oa ane accacccensapescseeeteneprcpencacs 80 to 1 florin. 38 tre 43 
A Soe agg I aaron cec'sne a aa. loe es cancels enietiugio ce bice cach 65 31h 
eta aod o Yate wena moa. ole cmos wa cep wuimacmraraes(¢ nino ange pe 60 29 
Behari, ERI Pod choca pis dass einse'y per mensne Sei enedh 50 24 
aah bpm caer can cmne spe mperinnsea sen ens oes 40 to 45 194 tw 22 
ees ec canda nis demon tieces ice ams eebome 3 55 26 


— 





Since then there has been everywhere an increase in wages, which amounts to and 


even exceeds 20 per cent. 
With reference to the question of the increase of the produce of the loom in Austrian 


manufactories, no sufficient information can be given, because it is only latterly that 


statistical data have been collected on the advancement of industrial products. As far 
as can be gathered from them, the production of textile articles in Austrian establish- 
ments during the year 1870 are: 








Value— 
Articles. ‘ 
n florins, (Aus- 

trian currency.) In U.S. gold. 

NN SON ere ee est Taos mle Sete Se ked oO Millawmane a so einas cp enes sen a 35, 000, 000 $16, 800, 000 
Te tee Sole wkd - celdisie = Vale's Merwin tag na wanmandinans veh 60, 900, 000 28, 800, 000 
ee 7, 000, 000 3, 360, 000 
“Ribbon, (lace-work and manufacture of borders) ...--5.ccsdshescarp oes: 10, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 


Linen manufactures: The per ieee produced in factories is small and 
EON DR oe cae et aeas <a aay oe cianls dca cnn Sn ws diplnla tietle « <ghaciatle 5, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 





t 
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The cotton manufactures in the years 1870 and 1871 show a remarkable increase, 
which is principally to be attributed to the cheaper price of raw materials, and to the 
interruption of French and German competition on account of the war. 

Woolen manufactures have also considerably increased since 1866, on account of the 
requirements of the army, and the increased consumption of such goods in the in- 
terior. 

Since, however, the foreign, and especially the English, gompetition (favored by the 
lowering of the «gis and the duties on imported woolen manufactures) has made 
itself felt to the most wonderful extent, the condition of this branch of industry has 
become less favorable. . 

Latterly, indeed, these (being principally concentrated in and about Vienna) have 
been injuriously affected by the great increase of wages, and some branches of the 
business have been affected to such an extent as not to make any return. * * * 

The number of flax-yarn factories at.work in 1870 amounted to 62, with 370,790 
spindles, 

The manufacture of linen, especially in Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia, is carried on 
principally by means of hand-looms. Spinning by machinery is being very slowly es- 
tablished. The number of machine-looms in use amounts to 346, of which 294 are in 
Silesia, 30 in Moravia, and 22 in Tyrol. 

In Hungary there were in 1873 but four manufactories of textile fabrics, 
the highest average wages of male hands (at Losenz) being 38 cents, 
and the lowest, (at Kasmark,) 19 cents ; of women, from 15 to 24 cents, 
and of children, from 9 to 15 cents, per day. Further quotations are 
made from the British consular reports, as follows: 


FACTORY HANDS AND TRADE-WORKMEN. 


Under this head there isa great deficiency of trustworthy official statistics. The 
following statements are based upon information collected from the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry; and as they only refer to the larger establishmenis, they must 
not be regarded as a complete record of the condition of the working-classes employed. 
If the scanty statistics which are, as yet, the only ones accessible even to official in- 
quiry, may be trusted, there are in Austria about 6,310,000 workmen. Of this number 
17.2 per cent. (or 69,343) are provided with lodging by 493 employers. The mode of 
the provision made for their lodging is various; 1,348 workmen are lodged with their 


employers ; 245 establishments provide free lodging only for 24,810 workmen; 4 estab- | 


lishments provide free lodging only for married men; 37 establishments furnish com- 
fortable lodgings for married men at a low rent; 15establishments, employing 2,290, 
provide beds at a small weekly charge for 1,053 workmen, and beds free of all charge 
for unmarried workmen; 87 factories, employing 8,512 hands, provide lodging and 
beds, rent free, for unmarried men, partly in workmen’s barracks, partly in separate 
cottages; 18 establishments give lodging to 60,000 workmen. Lodgings, rent free, for 
superintendents, are provided by 28 factories, employing 2,607 hands. Allowance for 
rent is given by two establishments, employing 60 workmen. 

Some few establishments undertake the construction of houses, of which, by the 
annual payment of a small rent, the workman can gradually purchase the ownership. 
Most of the Austrian railway companies, it may here be mentioned, allow a discount on 
He price of railway-tickets for workmen. The Sudbahn, for instance, is very liberal in 
this respect. 

Board is wholly or partially provided by 379 establishments for 46,739 workmen, or 
about 13.7 per cent. of the whole working-class as above estimated. Many workmen 
are boarded entirely by their employers; others receive, for the cultivation of garden 
produce, &c., pieces of land rent free, or at avery trifling rent. In some factories 
food is distributed at wholesale prices to the hands; and in others, co-operative stores 
have been established by the workmen themselves. The capital for starting these 
stores is in many cases raised from loans advanced by the employers, or by the sick- 
relief fund, and they are generally supplied with store-room, and office buildings, free, 
on the premises of the factory. In some factories married men are supplied with food, 
and single men receive an allowance for board. In others, eating-houses are established, 
where a good dinner of soup, meat, and vegetables can be got at a very moderate 
price. For the kitchens of these eating-houses, the factories with which they are con- 
nected gene, furnish the fuel, and sometimes the cooks. Many factories have their 
own baking-ovens, and some supply free rations of rice and potatoes to their hands. 

Sick relief and compensations, ¢c.—Seven hundred and twenty-three establishments, 
employing altogether 141,764 hands, (about 40 per cent. of the whole working-class,) 
afford support, of one sort or other, to their hands in case of sickness, and compensa- 
tion in case of accident or death. By 185 establishments (30,498 hands) the hospital 
fees for sick workmen are paid entirely. In five factories, 211 workmen, the expenses 


~~ 


> 
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for the care and cure of the sick are defrayed by the joint contribution of masters and 
men. In 496 factories (109,990 hands) relief societies and pension funds are established, 
to which the employers contribute a fixed sum, varying in amount from 12 florins to 
420 florins per annum, in addition to a contribution of from 20 to 30 per cent. on the 


’ contributions of the workmen. The contributions of the workmen are graduated in 


proportion to their age and health, (on the life-insurance principle,) and vary from 1 
to 7 per cent. of their wages. The majority of workmen pay only 1 or 2 per cent. Out 
of 64,000 hands, for instance, 16,000 are returned as paying 1 per cent., and 31,000 as 
paying 2 per cent. Those who pay only 1 per cent. receive, in case of sickness, medi- 
cine and medical attendance free; a small contribution to the burial expenses is also 
received by their families in case of death. Those who pay 2 per cent. receive, in ad- 
dition to the above, support to the amount of. half their wages, when they are on the 
sick-list. The average length of time for which this support is continued is eight 
weeks. More extended relief and other advantages can only be secured by contribu- 
tions at the rate of 3 or 4 per cent. to the relief-fund. Those factories in which the 
workman’s contribution to this fund is fixed at 5’or 6 per cent., afford pensions and 
small annuities to widows, orphans, and permanent invalids. The relief-fund itself, 
however, is rarely if ever able to bear these expensive claims upon it; and the system 
is only maintained by extensive assistance on the part of employers. 

In the government factory at Zeltwig, for instance, this annual assistance amounts 
to the thousandth part of the gross profits. And by the Sudbahn engine-factory 1.60 
per cent. of the annual wages is paid to the same account. In the chemical-factories, 
where labor is especially exposed to accident and loss of health, the rate is generally 7 

er cent. 
: In the trades the care and cure of the sick is provided for by their respective * genos- 
senschaften.” Educational establishments for the working-classes have hitherto 
been insufficient in number and defective in quality. Seven factories support draw- 
ing-schools ; fifteen support music-schools; thirty-nine afford gratuitous instruction in 


their own schools: thirty-one pay for schooling at the communal-schools; three fac- 


tories pay only a certain annual sum to the communal-schools toward the education 
of the children connected with them. Sewing-schools for girls and nurseries for work- 
men’s infants are numerous. They enable, wherever they are established, every re- 
spectable working-woman to place her infant where the greatest care is taken of it, 
without charge, during the time she is at work. Such an institution would be a god- 
send to many honest and hard-working English mothers. 

As regards the education of the working-classes in Austria, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that an immense and beneficent stimulus will have been given to it by the 
recent school-bill already described. 

Working-hours.—The statistics on this head are very incomplete. The average work- 
ing day seems to be about twelve hours. 

1t must be remembered, in connection therewith, that the working-classes in Austria 
at present enjoy no less than seventy-six whole holidays in the course of the year; 
and in some of the provinces the number of holidays is greater. 


SURVEY OF THE PRINCIPAL TRADES FROM A WORKING-CLASS POINT OF VIEW.) 


The great deficiency of official statistics on the subject here especially considered 
has obliged me to confine the following short survey of the principal trades established 
in Austria to the representation of those trades at Vienna. 

Turners.—One of the most important trades here represented is that of the turners. 
Its principal articles of manufacture are pipes and walking-sticks, &c. 

The shoemakers number about 10,000 at Vienna. This trade, a very flourishing one, 
not only supplies all the Austrian and Hungarian markets, but also exports annually 
to the value of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 florins. One Vienna house alone exported 
in the course of last year the value of 400,000 francs. A good journeyman should earn 
as much as 2 florins (96 cents) a day. Piece-work is general in this trade. 

Joiners.—There are about 8,000 of them in Vienna, and the supply of labor in this 
trade is considerably under the present demand, which within the last two or three 
years has been rapidly rising, in consequence of the great number of houses now build- 
ing and furnishing at Vienna, and the large export of furniture to the principalities. 
The average rate of wages in this trade is trom 2 florins 60 kreutzers to 3 florins (about 
$1.20 to $1.44) a day for good workmen. é; 

Tailors.—This trade is perhaps the most prosperous of all. During the civil war in 
the United States a great part of the Union army was supplied with clothing from 
Prague and Vienna. A little later a single Vienna firm provided clothing for the whole 
of the Egyptian army. Yet, in spite of these facts, the complaint is general that the 
Austrian army, in 1866, was very insufficiently clothed, although, at the same time, 
the Saxon army was provided with good and sufficient clothing by the Austrian tailors. 

The circumstance complained of must be entirely attributed to the jobbing of con- 
tractors. In this trade, also, the supply of labor isbelow thedemand. Several master 
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tailors of Pesth, and other towns, recently endeavored to engage at Vienna 2,000 jour- 
neymen workmen, but in despite of high offers they were unable to obtain half that 
number. The rate of wages in this trade is from two to three florins (96 cents to $1.44) 
aday. A system of piece-work carried on in this trade is very generally complained 
of by all the most respectable workmen in it. ¢ 

There are about 2,000 master tailors at Vienna, employing about 6,000 workmen and 
apprentices. They have good markets in the principalities and along the Lower 
Danube. The capital of the Vienna tailors is about 400,000 florins, ($192,000. ) 

Weavers.—There are about 10,000 silk, wool, cotton, shawl, ribbon, and lace weavers 
in the capital, residing chiefly in its western suburbs. Their average wages are low, 
and rarely exceed five florins ($2,40) a week. Lately, however, the trade has improved, 
an the present wages of the Vienna ribbon-weavers average at about eight florins, 
($3.84, ) 

Plumbers and lamp-makers.—With a considerable export market; average rate of 
wages twenty florins ($9.60) per week. 

Smiths and iron-workers.—Supply of labor below demand; wages from two to three 
florins (96 cents to $1.44) aday. The engine-factories of Messrs. Seigel, at Vienna and 
Wiever-Neustadt, (which last year exported fifty locomotives to Kussia,) employ up- 
ward of 2,000 hands. 

Carriage-builders.—Business brisk; good home-markets in Austria and Hungary. 
Considerable export to the principalities and Russia. Wages high. 

Tanners.—W ork heavy and wages low. A strike of the tanners for higher wages in 
1866 was summarily settled by wholesale imprisonment, and many of the men emi- 
grated. But within the last year the rate of wages has been somewhat pushed up by 
the determined resistance of all the men to the old rates. ‘ 

Saw-grinders.—Men and masters together, this trade numbers about 1,200 representa- 
tives at Vienna. This year the men struck for higher wages, * * * which has had 
the effect of raising the rate of wages in the trade from four to five florins up to seven 
and eight florins ($3.36 to $3.84) a week. 

Builders.—The rapidity with which houses are now being constructed at Vienna, to - 
meet the wants of an enormously-increased popniation, has given an immense impetus 
to this trade. Although one establishment alone produces a million of bricks per diem, 
the supply of material is very inadequate to the demand, and the price of bricks is 
twenty-three florins ($11.04) per thousand. The average rate of wages in this trade is, 
for a head workman, 62 cents a day; (the day’s work being from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m.,) 
for an assistant workman, 48 cents, and for a woman 40 cents. ' 

Brass, bronze, and German-silversmiths.—There are at Vienna about 900 workers in 
bronze; $380 of them are married men. About 30 women are also employed in this 
trade. Of these 900, from $2.88 to $3.36 a week is earned by 200, from $3.36 to $4.32 
a week by 500, and from $4.32 to $5.32 a week by 100. About 100 others earn by 
piece-work from $3.36 to $4.80 a week. ' 

The German-silversmiths number 300 at Vienna. About 200 of them earn from 
$2.88 to 3.36 a week, and the rest from $3.36 to $4.80 a week. The working-hours in 
this trade are from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., with only one hour’s rest for the day’s meal. 
Many of the men work extra hours, at the rate of from 6 to 10cents per hour. During 
the months from January to August, however, this trade is slack, and the masters then 
discharge the majority of their workmen. An unmarried workman cannot support 
himself at Vienna under 40 cents a day for board, at the rate of $72 a year for lodging 
and clothing. hae 

Printers, setters, and type-founders, number at Vienna about 2,000 workmen, and from 
700 to 800 apprentices.. The apprentices, after two years’ service, earn from 96 cents 
to $1.92 a week, but cannot become workmen until after four years’ apprenticeship. 

The workmen and apprentices have their own sick relief-fund, to which the monthly 
subscription is 24 cents. 

The working-hours at the Vienna printing-offices are ten per diem, with extra wages 
for extra work. The men are now agitating for areduction tonine hours. Theaverage 
wages of a type-setter are from $1.44 upward per diem. The number now employed 
at Vienna is 1,400. 

Bakers.—Inferior workmen only earn about 72 cents a week, and head workmen 
about $1.68 a week in this trade. 


RAGUSA. 
The following is condensed from a report made by Mr, Paton, British 
consul at Ragusa, under date of February 12, 1872: 


The chief cause of the miserable state of the agricultural laborer, and also of the 
embarrassed state of the proprictor, is the inequality of the olive-crop—one year most 


abundant, and then for two or three years not covering the expense of culture. Inthe ,_ 


good years, occasional olive-plantation labor is, relatively speaking, not ill paid, the 
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laborer receiving from 24 to 30 cents a day, without food; but when permanently em- 
ployed not more than 10 or 12 cents a day, with food. 

The following are the present rates of wages of the town-operative class in Ragusa: 

Workmen employed in the manufacture of the thick woolen long-pile blanket receive 
about 24 cents a day, without food. Hatters receive a little more; hoe-makers, about 
22 cents. 

The pay of a tinman, a plain house-painter, or a plumber is 32 cents; shoemakers 
earn from 24 to 28 cents; women who sew on the elastic part with the machine receive 
16 cents; barbers, tailors, and smiths, mostly natives, earn 30 cents per day. 

Among the more highly-paid work-people are boatmen, who, if they own a boat, 
make 40 to 48 cents per day. Masons and carpenters are also paid about 48 cents a day. 
Skilled apothecaries earn about 84 cents per day; street-porters about 20 cents. The 


- worst-remunerated condition is that of the seamstresses, who do not make more than 


12 cents per day ; but a female dressmaker earns 24 cents. The best-paid artisans are 
jewelers, who receive from 60 to 72 cents per day. 


CONDITION OF AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY. 


Since this page was first put in type the following information has 
been furnished by Hon. Philip Sidney Post, consul-general of the United 
States at Vienna: 


During the years between 1867 and 1873, Austria enjoyed a high degree of industrial 


- prosperity, but the year 1872 was characterized by extraordinary speculations, conse- 


quent upon the acquisition of most of the industrial establishments of the country by 
banks and joint-stock companies. In 1873 came a monetary crisis which deranged the 
entire industry of the country. In some branches of production there is still (August, 
1875) the greatest distress. At Brunn the weavers, a particularly ill-paid class, whose 
condition has recently been rendered worse by the introduction of new machinery and 
an increase in the cost of living, have been on strike for several months, and a large 
body of military has been required to preserve the peace. The iron-industry of Vienna 
is now generally paralyzed. The railways are economizing and few orders are given. 
In the great works of the Staatsbahn, where in 1872 good workmen received from 
$3.36 to $4.80 per day, none are now paid more than $1.44, and it is feared that the 
establishment will close entirely. 

The workmen, attracted in good times to the manufacturing centers, are sent back 
in times of distrees to the districts in which they were borp or had acquired a residence, 
these districts being chargeable for thei support. 


HABITS AND CONDITION OF WORK-PROPLE IN AUSTRIA. 


The improvidence of the Austrian workmen is illustrated in the result of an effort to 
increase the production of pearl buttons, the demand for which in Austria has long 
exceeded the supply. An increase of wages produced an effect directly contrary to the 
one anticipated, for the men finding it possible to live by three days’ work per week, 
instead of the five to which they had been accustomed, devoted the other two days 
to recreation. The people are industrious, but fond of amusement, and few of them 
work as energetically as do persons of their class in England or Anierica, though when 
not interrupted by the numerous holidays observed here, they are usually steady and 
methodical in their labor. They all drink beer or wine, but there is no such thing as 
intemperance in the American sense, and cases of drunkenness, if they occur, must be 
rare indeed. 

In the large cities house-rent is high, and the houses of the workmen are far from 
comfortable. In Vienna the state and municipal tax on rent approaches 50 per cent. 


of the rent paid. It was a fraction over 42 per cent. last year. The enhancement of 


prices consequent upon an excessive paper currency has not been attended with a pro- 
portional increase of wages, and the laboring classes are now in a suffering condition 
even when employed, while the unemployed are dependent upon public assistance in 
the districts to which they belong. 


Extract from the’Baltimore American of June 29, 1873: 


All the most menial work in Vienna is done by women, such as cleaning and sweep- 
ing the streets, gathering up garbage, carrying water, and pumping it from the cisterns 
to the reservoirs in the upper stories, sawing wood, spading the ground, the making 
and carrying mortar in buckets, and handling the brick asad in building. There are, 
no doubt, many thousands of them to-day doing this species of laboring-work in 
Vienna. They are of all ages, young, middle-aged, and old; but all seem to be strong 
and healthy. The wages are one florin (48 cents) per day. 
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LABOR IN SWITZERLAND. 


The various industries of this little state, which, in its mountain home, 
has for nearly six centuries preserved its independence, are of deep 
interest to the citizens of a newer but more widely extended republic. 
It is to be regretted that the labor of so worthy and industrious a peo- 
ple should have received so inadequate a reward, for in few parts of 
Europe have the earnings of the working-people been so poorly paid. 
These low rates of wages have induced a comparatively large emigra- 
tion, chiefly to the United States,* where the rewards of industry were © 
more abundant. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The manufactures of Switzerland, which to any considerable extent 
find a market in the United States, are chiefly confined to two, viz, silk 
goods and watches. 

The following table, which gives the value of the principal articles of 
Swiss production which were exported into the United States in the 
decade from 1864 to 1873, is translated from a statement published by 
the Statistical Bureau of Switzerland : 


Statement showing the exports from Switzerland to the United States in the ten years from 
1864 to 1873, inclusive. 


[Franc computed at 194 cents.] 











Articles. 1864, 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 
wpilk and manufactures Of2. 6.06522 e secs $4, 963, 126 | $5, 744, 240 | $6, 194, 491 | $3, 669,524 | $4, 133, 531 
Tissues of cotton and wool..............- 321, 230 832, 436 | 1, 008, 793 397, 474 242, 367 
PEIDECIGOTLOS |p wocinis Jitu zco cma is science nate 68, 694 220, 785 631, 047 615, 047 594, 775 
Braiding straw and horse-hair.........- 157, 307 296, 631 620, 060 474, 319 409, 987 
Watches and parts of ........-......---.- 1, 653, 052 | 2, 203,881 | 2,553,215 | 2 020, 672 2, 041, 597 
MIMIRICHOLOS Meee. we case aliece eames cmbe ne sc 14, 134 21, 138 58, 501 51,713 67, 667- 
SEHOCRO eet cee cone ae ewet eee isonuvceeos 47, 107 95, 525 138, 525 161, 391 206, 200 
TEAST AGT aE, Ss Ss IM EUS i yar a Ot y NRE aa ee aie) 21, 623 . 30, 563 42, 508 
POTSTEOS cit oh winngd dau Seca y =a cowih ale 36, 081 94, 774 214, 216 235, 058 316, 342 
EOLA eeacacts se cescccnine ce Rc See rare 7, 265,045 | 9,509, 410 | 11,440,471 | 7, 655, 761 8, 054, 974 
Articles. 1869. 1870, 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Silk, and manufactures of..........------ $5, 567, 819 | $6, pa 733 | $8, 370, 963 | $7,948,384 | $5, 276, 881 
Tissues of cotton and wool............-.- 439, 361 2, 996 385, 027 516, 414 572, 292 
ETN DTOIDOLIGS Subcs sist Cue ade eae ea neree, 159,857). 1; 357 669 | 2, 007, 288 | 2, 230, 249 2, 116, 397 
Braiding straw, and horse-hair .......... 546, 539 757, 392 605, 805 258, 326 430, 879 
Watches and parts Of... scvscsnceccendnc 2,597,903 | 3,219,872 | 3,335,622 | 3,570, 940 2, 545, 559 
DMSO DOXGS + nicecis cence rence seca teee 50, 454 66, 524 68, 374 86, 161 84, 547 
ERRBORO Tse coe can caae be cede cces peemeneerey 247, 341 304, 280 329, 223 434, 697 403, 261 
BMREMULS, Ooe ati peace tie howler ouguewsuoert 8, 698 113, 525 136, 768 87, 141 83, 169 
BEB OTIOS i gic okWaWi'\ Jew dicts wants Soe bewaaes 298, 664 451, 108 492, 687 366, 504 263, 428 
ENIGM dp dards auuawe to'ecisin Aka ane a nee 10, 516, 629 | 13, 493, 099 BiG 731, 757 15, 498,816 | 11, 776, 404 





* The number of immigrants into the United States from Switzerland during the last 
fifty-four years is as follows: 


SPRL OLOGY) suc vnc caccvidlsnwke worn tees weno shluuee. Jase ooh delete See 
Bod I~ 1 B4D os fess awd ns Ye et aeaed> cuits ca CeCe ee écéule }'s Shy iin 
ES ed shaw ante Rote OMA AO Ap i te one sma eee 
TOE SLO ca ccae succes co cuccmete peters cout tonne ae Sea tua 3, 25, 011 
BREHIOUE ce tves veces ces cae eee eee p pcdnecweecne a Ape i 93” 839 

TGGr'LGTh ces Are ap Nel SR Ripe BARE rtf A TS ke Miya ghey dpe os een - 2,824 
MIMI MERU Evarke crs “esas cctrudenteres ese (eas aA ee «coc cne lee ee 
ROteemeccit ce ecatus cases Saceuns SER eeetTae ea Seb a eaeve oe codesn eee - 3,223 
Phe g: Cad py gay 5 A a he SR its tees Cente Perc ed state ddvauk oncceu ca eee ee 





& 


Total Cee OR ORE EER ESO SEH SSE SOB EO EEE BEEK OBB eee BHO SEE BEES 74, 
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The following statement, compiled from the records of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, shows the values of the principal articles 
which were imported from Switzerland during the fiscal year 1874, and 
the countries through whose ports the various commodities reached the 
United States: 


Statement of imports (indirect) from Switzerland in‘o the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1874. - 





Commodities. Quantities. Values, 


FREE OF DUTY. 








ee cE oh ls ecidu dp wemen spe cnence ss on ccade canwe's[-daeccecvscte: $133, 755 
: ee aig CE seis on aiec acwanecacereencavacgesia-|'sacsevecns eves , 334 
SEENON Jeet Ween Sues eas cc tne e che bbw nedsccam'ndaecuwsvacsorlewececdows shee 4, 003 
CN eC i pounds.. 1,110 1, 486 
i Cee Cacwamanaovanvcecccccnacnccce dees do...: 2, 658 23, 435 
All other articles not elsewhere specified ....... cece cece anccccccccccceclencccncnacsce- 2, 652 
an dbcignucunccscsscecesennccecceccdsleccoscecsaecas 166, 665 
DUTIABLE. 
Ee cn cuiscanbuonsccecenancccescccccctdonscances|scccccesteccet e 32, 858 
de cana nscenceraccebaseencasvesinveccécccaccus 14, 571 
eI ee cd cao tcircanecceceeust ctacccarcercccevcces Donetate cee. 1, 589 
Chemicals ...225\..262.2.. Ne ee dee pp beeenodeapnsseneesice ¢uneds ann ea 6, 586 
ee och n ce ye ptersaseysrece sesaeerengescans[scosncceonetes 945 
Ne cet esearnsmenenpeacuneceseccass|ncoencsceness- 2, 653, 863 
Teen Seca w eres parcuneccouusensseceteres[=snccssaacwnns 9, 366 
ey poccé cared cbccedeocececacccccclececscauasecss 20,113 
ee Teno shir seppeersssinvseveessecyss ssbecs|cesesuncanes'es 5, 024 
oe cov cc acuscecheccnndacnacssenncacuncéacclasnacessave ses 68, 642 
ET NIT COITOS fo tee otc one cose rcs ccc occ cec ed Cecc ecole eee Soes | eee reer: hx 43, 309 
oe ro es cia aoc cietsin\de Kiuwie'siciee esos bwcidaesoewes| daeducswecicccs 27, 569 
EAC LE 2 lc ecagneccuuccacecncesiecs pounds. . 119, 800 80, 010 
EE CREE Seles Se acid So cnet nds nsis'c Séoat ence sees hist [ovecase see cane 2,112 
I re Ue la Sle vec ds saacle cevwtssceSecratceuchtutepeedc Roo. 58, 671 
Eee oS wo. m ao ww oe Lialale. 2 ccielmaicla emis cieiclad wae eale ac diate Leta i ea 8, 945 
Ee lca cwnccdcuccdectoenesccascceactoasdieteucsseces: 30, 005 
oc vad necuacanenevonctesssansccaveapwcsledsegedacwes ns 396, 767 
ee SS ono oe wecnbawee das gasabectaviees Se Pd SPS CR se eee 4, 504, 170 
IES ce Pee oo, on nals Soe aiceceSet dou sccescnceet sentecr|sacusedoacexts 362, 286 
dt nec emennemebubtsdedvactace¥slineses deau seas 2, 066, 649 
ee cco acaweescanwcians ceonecee? cavwhddlscnesianduceds ; 
eco. oa ls ce cuss domsebeamcacvecveWesuadoucstsacecuecceusns 11, 884 
et Pe Fen sole wckue cavavsdeacswenabeceslsadecceces sens 10, 304 
All Otner arcicies not elsewhere specified. .......... 20. enccncnes caccen sees |ccccceccnncnes 1, 707 
I Ee ee bin ewe senecectudteew 10, 424, 131 
oe ie enna dew enacuannanquanenenaqanenaasie® eh eaten bet ts a 166, 665 
ais pin capsid nldsendns abyacsdecssewscacehescess>|sSecsanceunon: 10, 590, 796 


The above imports into the United States from Switzerland were 
made through the ports of— 


hh CI welt y » Ee GS hee tale eemae Sa ate oetcte $12, 545 

France ..... ee ac Patna’ « he ete eek 2h) Na Tra nie cig S Ca RA SERRE - 5, 200, Baa 

a ocho tece sce t as ess awe renece ss bcdens dude clue cadeciocads 3, 796, 114 

NEES a ess secccc nsec cece PR ers dias ahs cow Saray tre oeb ea wreminara emia 1, 488, 452 

Scotland ....... 2. Bast ies we eters cb ini tees ol Sasa atc aaah te ore Bias Wha 

SS 2 a ences BP See ae SON ae 6, 880 
SEED, cs oe Am A bay eh a aL A ee ee sodas peace Fae OE 10f 5600p Tae 

WATCH-MAKING. 


Although the exports of silk manufactures exceed in value those of 
watches, yet the latter industry is more widely extended, and of more 
advantage to the country, in consequence of the employment which it 
affords to the people, especially to women and children. Geneva and 
Locle are celebrated for the extent of the products of watches, but the 
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principal seat of the industry is at Chaux de Fond, which is the largest 
settlement where watch-making is carried on. In the valleys of the 
canton of Neuchatel (in which this town is situated) you will hardly 
pass a farm-house without seeing one or more windows designed to let 
light fall upon a workman’s bench. : 

The statement above presented gives the value of watches and watch- 
materials which were exported to the United States during a decade ; 
but the value of the whole annual production of Switzerland is stated 
to be $17,600,000. It must be borne in mind that this is but the origi- 
nal cost of manufacture, without the addition of profit or duty. In- 
deed, the exports consist largely of watch-movements, and, therefore, 
afford but an inadequate idea of the value of Swiss watches to the 
wearers, after gold and silver cases have been supplied, and the various 
dealers and the government have imposed their respective tariffs. The 
following is the estimated production of watches: 


Estimated comparative production of watches in the principal manufacturing countries. 


Number of 


s. Countries. watobee. Value. 
Switzerland 2... ccieieie vieniss s 855058 8558555555 5550555055eeunneseceacesesss 1,600, 000 $17, 600, 000 
PITANCO Je oo cnc Saw en swale ee ede cd SoS ebb sSSsece dead sc acseastabaddeqadaniandas 300, 000 3, 300, 000 
PEM TANG 15 hoa c reels Seabee tas pnd bedaeddsatedaasercocsvads svicuaawieeus 200, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
Wmrted States. 24...cee ace cccccceccewrssessdesessaceesccasaawensoedaaee 100, 000 1, 500, 009 

Total esrb soc secbaes ccc ece tecacetcsasascusasivesetcctusbeneua 2, 200, 000 25, 600, 000 


From the general census of Switzerland of December 1, 1870, and the 
report of Dr. Hirsch on the industry of watches at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, the following information is obtained : 


Number of laborers in the manufacture of watches in Switzerland, by cantons and sex. 














Cantons. Males. | Females.| Total. 
DOIN Dein erececuspevesnssseun Ketzncabcannacnnd nabs an cinannhh eee 11, 081 5, 383 16, 464 
BOING isco bb Cees Eat ss Pe hata dae carorewenaneanaaomnenynd Fae 9, 302 4, 743 14, 135 
PVR ose ani dos 22 SENSE USS E bee Stile Raul detatl adie wunsterdartelnad nadolol 2, 439 1,313 3, 752 
RECS hae c reduc dence ca euocehteatncoca ta cack eirais'c ences ee e.s.aaletiacee nee 2, 330 1, 288 3, 618 
AV RUE dl HUES neat NMR se ES ce 25,242 | 12, 727 27, 969 


Dependent on these 27,969 persons are about 47,000, making (in a 
round total) 75,000 persons living from the industry of watches in Switz- 
erland. 

RATES OF WAGES. 


As the author was unable to visit the manufacturing towns of Switz- 
erland, and make personal inquiries in regard to the cost and condi- 
tion of labor therein, he is able only to present such limited data in that 
regard as has been recently furnished by the consuls of the United 
States. Tor less recent but more full information he has drawn largely 
from the British consular reports, 

Owing to the varied sources of information, it is impossible to make 
the same classification as has been made in the case of Germany and 
other countries. 
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MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


-The figures in the following tables were furnished by the United 
States consuls of the districts indicated, in November, 1873. 


Rate of wages paid for mechanical labor in Chaux de Fond, Zurich, and Balse, Switzerland, 
in the year 1873. 








| 
Occupation. P Fou Zurich, Basle. 
SKILLED WORKMEN, BY THE DAY ONLY. ; | 
I see fee rac ueWalstiod end we seuecccnqnentuarces SE DOM va deecse tees $0 60 
ea ee aren er ea erase sec cc scccaes ccecwcpeeccvcens 75 S100Ms Seen ee 
SU ET IARANOLMM goer care. vo enc icclce te wis ccs acllacccccccccccwecsce 75 90 76 
ee reeves ate aia Sielajeinlo ciclaie a's 6)s'e15, clea v'ccenpiesieacccacccaes 1 00 90 60 
eR Ee ee ataeee ce mirae tse scindclccc cee cecccecreccscceess 1 00 90 1 00 
as te ee ech tocae accccccccecces cocascveessni|sccreances 80 60 
a en er er ce nee nrc twa ben cscasceccccensacecrespes 1 20 $1 00to 1 25 1 20 
eee es oe e tise ec we fa dnecctecccccccceccecececesan: 1 00 73 
ee eee Lie neiae taccnbs's gcaeac Gewscesisincnes 1 00 1 00 80 
a SS a Se nee oe 75 70 70 
eat Saree gd Pais carcec ctle UC dcc'ss Sonica testes enccacsceecces’ 1 00 1 20 90 
eS a ee Seance cet ichec ce ec ccctenscen senses cece rss - 80 80 60 
ee ea elo ct oa stewie cencc ce ccede cenwcdscencasecs|Senscecnec 60 70 
Soa ee ee ia. aca educa svlccescucevccserctesepaes 80 60 70 
et Fn cinlnind oman tieacbinneoscansndnenscnceens 75 80 70 
PRICE OF BOARD. 

Wor woremon, Por week, October, 1873 2. .0. secwecncenccccsccacensces 2550512100 tous Oe te cae are 
For workwomen, per week, October, 1573 .-.........2.-2.---.eee-eee- D79' | 2°50't0..2 0071 Soe 


Rate of wages paid for farm-labor in Basle, Zurich, and Chaux de Fond, Switzerland, in the. 
year 1873. 





As ol Siete =| 
cS Bagh te ett: phe 
o2|o%3 | 38 Ae 
S 
0 ti ac 38 oe ie toet = " 
< ccupation. pie Ee 45 i= ba 5 oD 
be | bad | bad gee 
egiase| ‘sie oN 
Ag|AcF] AoF by 
FARM-LABORERS. 
Hxperienced hands insummer...............2...-c-eceseeeee- $0 40 | $0 45 $0 75 $120 to $160 
el pa PE MEMTMUATIE OLS SS. elo ce iad cine aitectcinn wdeecces DA NA. ie wei cinil vtelaleialeta pcialsedline Senta vale eee 
TT) re Bee leans hawaee ces ana 100 to 120 
PME MMIGS AN WINGED ..--.. 2 ne ce cee ce ccc cccsccccces QO uh ssaccicde|gheaicrtowed ces ae aaa 
Common laborers at other than farm-work............--...-- AQT leusin tb oss $0 .50 to, 65}. oso -ow erate 
ns cnn cs - vriddisnccccncsecccrcssccecanceec: 1G [aoe seat teehee ceetee 50 to 60 
‘ WAGES IN A SILK-RIBBON FACTORY. 


Mr. Consul Erni forwards the following statement of the rates of 
wages paid in 1873 by Messrs. Fichter & Sons, manufacturers of 
ribbons at Basle: 


Per week. 
Various inferior work done by girls from fourteen to fifteen years...... $1 40 to $2 00 
Ribbon finishers or cleaners, girls from fourteen to twenty years....... 1 80 to 2 40 
- Work by the piece: . 
MCS TEOINON ANG PITS... v.50 5a <comn soc oensiv isicaeoriscney avec - 2 00to 2 40 
Women preparing the warp..... hy A ary pe eee el ie aE PPP EP CEL 3 20to 5 00 
Weavers, both men and women......... acne en yt et i ea ee 4 00 to 7 20 


WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE. 
The following letter from Mr. Consul Byers, dated Zurich, March 29, 
1873, accompanying a statement of wages in. 1873, and the prices of 
39 L 
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articles of subsistence at different periods since 1800, affords some 
indication of the condition of the laboring classes: 


Str: In accordance with your request, I have made out a schedule of prices for the 
leading articles of subsistence at this city during the different decades of the last 
seventy years. I also include present wages paid workmen here. The wages paid 
now are proportionately larger than the prices paid for provisions seventy years ago. 
The workmen’s houses are good, built of stone usually, but are poorly ventilated, and 
often crowded with many families in a house. The distinction made here between 
common laborers, mechanics, &c., and the upper or non-laboring classes,is one not 
easily realized by an American. A gulf extends between the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. The simple truth of the matter is, the workingman lives very poorly here, as 
in Germany. He works ten hours a day, with one hour’s rest at noon, and has, until. 
since the labor ‘‘strikes,” been very poorly paid. The prices shown in the table, as 
well as the wages mentioned, are those of to-day in Zurich, and not of yesterday. 

Poor pay and poor living, as a rule, have not tended to make the best or the most 
rapid workmen. The dress of the working-classes is tolerably good. Many holidays 
are allowed, and this is a relief, of course, to the usual hum-drum life led by a common 
workingman. Much wine and beer is used by all classes, especially the lower, who 
make up in quantity what is lacking (and there is a good deal) in quality. Drunken- 
ness does not, I think, prevail among the working-classes as much here as in America 
er in England, but tipsiness is not always the exception. Since the great battle 
between capital and labor has commenced, the condition of the workingman of Switz- 
erland has been visibly, and I trust permanently, improved. One of the greatest 
influences at work here in behalf of the poorer classes, is placing authentic informa- 
tion in the hands of the people in regard to the opportunities that await industry and 
honest labor in the New World, and I hold it to be a religious, as well as an official, 
duty of our consuls and diplomatic officials abroad, to scatter the truth regarding our 
country to the people here in Europe whenever opportunity is to be had. ‘The accom- 
panying table will give an idea of the workingman’s living earnings in Zurich, all of 
which are rapidly increasing. 


Daily wages of mechanics. 


Cents. Cents. 
Machinists pte ap ROS PIE ihn cet aa Bs 60 to 80 |: Stonemasons. 222s een eee 90 to 100 
CCL SRS Sails See BG BY Se BRI he 60'| Bricklayers ..22.2.us- eee 90 
PROUUC ETS J1o./Fo0 Soe Oe. Cre 80.to0 100 | Saddiers -.< 22. cee ee one 60 
Carpenters...5234. isonet 80 to 90 | Shoemakers.... cus semen 60 to 80 
Cabinet-makers ..........-.... 80 to 90 


First-class engravers and good jewelers earn much higher wages, 
reaching sometimes from $1.20 to $2.40 and even $3 per day. Common 
laborers earn from 40 cents to 60 cents a day. In silk establishments 
and cotton-spinning mills, &c., a large number of women are employed 
who earn daily from 30 cents to 40 cents. Number of working-hours, 
ten a day, with one hour’s rest at noon. Rent for one floor of four to 
five rooms for working-people from $80 to $120 per year. | 


Statement of prices of articles of subsistence in Switzerland from the year 1800 to the present 
time. 


[The franc computed in U.S. coin at 20 cents.] 





rast Two pounds of | One pound of | One pound of] One quart of | One pound of 
bread. beef. butter. mi potatoes. 1 

AGO PEGs ue 114 cents........ i COntse. 2 ee can 13 CONS. ... 2.20 -) 00000 em ein sine ele elie eee 

php) va eee 53-5 cents ...... 51-5 cents ......) 13 cents.........].-02-sceeeu eueleennenmne nent aannn 

LEO. setts 6 3-5 cents ...... 5 4-5 cents ...... 14 cents... ...--% 1 4-5 cents ...... 3 3-5 cents .....- 

A5io's ves wee 10 2-5 cents...... Li Gents eee. sea 24 4-5 cents ..... / 4 4-5 cents ....<. 1 2-5 cents ....-- 


ae a ee 


Flour, 6 cents a pound ; sugar, 11 cents a pound; cheese, 18 cents a pound; beer, 3 
cents a glass ; pork, 17 cents a pound ; bam, 24 cents a pound; veal, 20 cents a pound; 
wine, 10 cents a bottle. 
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INCREASE IN EXPENSES OF LIVING. 


The following is an extract from a pamphlet by Mr. A. Chatelant of 
the statistical bureau at Berne: 


The increase of expenses of living in Switzerland was a constantly progressive one 
from the year 1840 up to the year 1850, and not an irregular augmentation. The total 
difference now amounts to from 75 to 100 per cent., as will be proved by the following 
statement, showing the percentage of rise in the price of each single article: 


Percentage 

of increase. 
ele ee aw wim a's aici 6 wase.e cewa~occecns per pound.. 66.6 
as ole gens aa Wane os s.ndavja'dcce comcce ss asas Genes =< 21 
EMSC OEN IMG Soa 5 bine s coos 5 eos be sce nck eoasus cece s eens “iL aha dee 31.2 
a SRE Woche a Sek ey A ee ee Odes ates 94.1 
Rd ees oins os enn e osc enn cen see neces cet O54. ata 84.8 
DORE wa. gs Pica a wins o s.nn rece aac sos ees cone eens CB este coe 80.6 
ee se Biii coc ac sin cocevnaises sacs sesacnn-s hus mice 49.2 
I re ee Slo eae e cnn s oo ce caveat encase sefenns (LO aiisiae 54.5 
Se acon on <n o> <> ST eC a cone st sa wicie ns «oe wy nici & eats Gos Soer 61.6 
Ee glee ais Sie Wn os cone vec onc cece ceecce = ctce pi Ra rel ee 64.2 
EE ae ee ee See Self a Ca alps 30.6 
Potatoes, (white) ........-...... ect 3 les eae raat per 15 liters... 40 
Pe i ee et SE ae en Ceres ee eM ELS via eee 46.3 
le eee per 25.. 149 
ee SES OC on ca cs acs ease nomen cece ctcone per piece... 55.5 
ee ie ln anc wise cn - > sicceecces ce ceccteeese per 15 liters... 50 
ec cnn once cae ov ee cee mons sean ens sens doceeeee 70.8 
ee hoa on eo ono pd eign s coe dns cece es conan oe SE peta 50 
Gs Wik oie a so clan sindweus ceccceiccicene Cosmas 27.9 
Se oi. oc (a a wins 6 ha ssts glcves wecesaiscewss dO ugs% 86.7 
es dost ce: 88.3 
nis ala. om win ‘win v0 2 oo oon cw ones caje wes ence seceee- ac seas 86.8 
ne Gtiel Sae. io wa ah hate Ce 56.5 
is 25 cae ok op oo neces omece ceca cacces cece weet per pound.. 80 to 90 
SE the measure of 4 pounds (Swiss ‘ mass”’).. 166.6 


The price of foreign provisions increased in nearly the same or even at a higher ratio 
than those of home production, as appears from the statistical price-lists of Ham- 
burg: 

r Percentago 


, of increase. 
a aa e cde nna cusineeinesecs aocecquccesenedemuemun 120.2 
on cnc wo enebdh dcnncnuyeonesntcccaceccuscucas PR i 
EE ole asa tat cc cone caweidekwcanewecavereceneticerecevesecasse oy Lad 
es ones becca ccc ces cunepnnenccesececss wile tee at ait BY Sea arate 54.3 
eo oie ida e acne piniges sce nae sicaeece degaucasseccdecsaged 139.3 
Beechen fire-wood..... (AS a > AUS AS ee SE Se NS PN TN UR A 101.6 
NS tea Sites chu shweee coc cjclace cada cous pseu uvdiainsuawce hapae 90.7 
Coal eal atl en pe c/a oe eS Aetee b pe BAR RA ean ee aor ee rr meonmceniaockt 50 


And there was also a great augmentation in the prices of clothing, shoes, house- 
rent, light, washing, taxes, and medicine. 

In the period from 1861 to 1872, the general increase in the expenses of living was 
from 35 to 45 per cent., and of provisions from 30 to 40 per cent. Mr. Chatelant ar- 
rives at the conclusion that in the cities of Berne and Basle, (expenses at Zurich and 
Geneva are fully as high,) an income of from 3,500 to 4,000 frances ($700 to $800) 
barely furnishes a tolerable existence without any aspirations-as to comfort or any 
savings for time of need. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, Etc. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and ot ther leading articles of consumption, also of house-rént 
and board, in the OTS ing towns of Basle, Zurich, and Chaux de Fond. 














r Chaux de ¢ 
Easle. Zurich. ond. 26 
: 
Articles Retail prices in— Retail prices in— Retail = 
; F sinh ae pricesin— | & 
2 
1872. 1873. 1872. 1873. 1872. | 1873 & 
PROVISIONS. * 
Flour, wheat, super-...per bbl. $9 00+} $6 00|....cs nce eet *$0 ie $0 06* 80 O5*|........ 
Flour, wheat, ex. family -d03s- 10 00 6 40 *G0 063 OGS), O05*15 : 08% 1-- o.eeoe 
Flour, EV One eis. 5 oleae do.. 6 00 5 60 *(6 *05 O45 (4752. oo tee 
OTM Oden tees ee ees do-. GrOU Nseries *05 ial) feel PR O45 Cc eee 
Beef, fresh, roast..per pound. 15 18 16 18 Loree oT $0 17 
Beef, fresh, soup pieces .-do.. IQ | Sona: 16 «|p wines doce Sood pars gale ee 14 
Beef, fresh, rump steaks. -do. . 17 18 16 18 18 25 18% 
weet, Corned’)... 26). Jo5. 0 WO OE de hatee scene s| sea ae eree 10 18 18 20 1A% 
Veal, fore- -quarters....... do.. 15 20 19 21 17 | 20 122 
Veal, hind-quarters .....- do.. 16 20 19 21 17 20 18. ¢} 
Veal cutlets...........-.. do... 18 22 19 21 17 | 20 194 
Mutton, fore-quarters....do-- 14 17 13 14 18 | 20 16 
MPatbOn eS (ieee Ue Sts = do... sh Re 13 14 18 | 25 VW 
Mutton-chops..-..-...--. do.. BSS Seat 13 14 18 25 17 
OPK ArORh ioe Pee do.. 14 18 14 17 B2 25 172 
Pork, corned or salted....do.. 7 ed Re i Se ‘Lo? een ee er eee 25 25 Q1 
(POLK MOaCOMis eer ese GO Gee dates 18) ose 24 25 25 pm 
Pork, hams, smoked...... do.. 26 28 18 28 25 28 254 
Pork, shoulders.......... do.. LE WSSU | Sree 28 a5 28 Q3E 
Pork, sausage..........-. Os etsreasetta sete QDr |as Saves odes Seen see etn ee 25 [> -28 26 
AQT es cele taper tral wine Gea do.. 13 24 1 16 5 Pega e 19 
SUOOGAD, ONY. cand nm dh lnlmncs do.. WEP erties esocrre sca ck: Lehre toe: Peers 07 
PMGEOC HL Guia Lele aun om enemas do. . 25 26 26 3 28 30 274 
iGiCOsGN foc eeceeas vere ce do. |. 13 to 18 24 16 20 20 18 19 
Potatoes ....-.--.. per bushel 95 *O1d 1 10 *O1 50 50 74 
AGG iis on ncn ~+-os per pound. 05 to 06 06 06 06 06 06 06 
HSOANG oe oes Bsa dieke He. do. + 04 to 05 06 04 05 08 06 05% 
UD ce eh Sr per quart. 033 06 05 03 05 06 04% 
POOR tele ome dic che ot per dozen. 36 20 18 20 18 20 22 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong, or other good 
MAC Meee ecess per pound. 120i es eeeen 1 44 100 /100/100]1 16 
Coffee, Rio, green........ do.. 18 to. 20 24 25 24 to 28 20 25 25 
Coffee, Ric, roasted ...... Coes seaubic ge, 30 29 32 a Bs Sie 282 
Sugar, good DOWD «22-25 do.. 13 13. ):t22 ee eee 14 12 12.8 
Sugar, yellow ............ do... 13 09: ooh a howeneeee 14 10 12 11.6 
Sugar, coffee. .......-.... GOvcpesystee. bee 103 12 19 10 12 1L 
DMalasses eis) ol Ve COLE [Peeks eke eee era e's 16. |. ioe eee 09 U6 104 
INU De ciara ec ee eae MNO) Ae lee cite ieee Siete etal ewe 16 | «Hale ocereen 08 10 113 
Soap, common ........... do-. 08 to 09 08 08 07 10 08 08s 
Staron Pe oes Sry ee eee do... 08 to 09 08 10 08 10 18 10$ 
Fuel, coah 2.5% 60s a per ton. 8 56 8 50 |. 2 eco s ands «fs oem aa ale er 8 50 
Fuel, wood, hard....per cord. 8 00 B00 }senanche geet 9 00 |i0 00 (11 00 | 9 20 
Fuel, wood, Hing oy eas Cir Pe ee yy ae MN Sra EN! Hn. 5 60 | 7 00 | 8 UO | 6 87 
Hisoanke a, per gallon. 96 96 |... 6 eee feo ae ele le ae 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirting, brown, 4-4, standard 
quality.. -.--- per yard. 21 to 24 |21 to 24 23 24 20 20 22 
Shirting, bleached, 4- 2 stand- 
ard quality....... per y ard. 39 39 31 |. a« saya 24 24 31.4 
Sheeting, brown, 9-8, pee haen 
MUTUAL UMotain'e xm ate 32s per yard. 30 30 38 21 28 23 29. 19 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-8 stand- 
ard quality......-. per yard. 37 to 40° (37 to 40 |. 2.2.2... cc nee]. ose «nee Seen 38h 
age flannel, medium quali- 
pe ce din - per yard. 76 76 G7 |... 2206. cena ew were teen 
Tickings, good aGaity. oO] a cuss ak ccamMeklimbwn auigit's ds abd si's's angle a aan 50 50 50 
{EAC Ge, ty Sa do.. 19 to 22 |19 to 22 24 223} 20 20 Q1 
Mousseline de laines ..... do.. 15 to i 15 to 45 25 |. . ae «oo n< value at 
Satinets, medium quality.do.. 45 45 20... en'peewe Seen 50 50 43.8 
Boots, men’s, heavy....-- a Cp ee Pe RNP EE te hy ae 5, 00 |. <6iamam cee 5 001 5 00 | 5 00 


*Per pound. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. ‘ 
Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, §:c.—Continued. 








: F Chaux de © 
Basle. Zurich. once oe 
= 
: ibys : ne : é Retail we 
Articles. Retail prices in— Retail prices in— prices in— = 
Se TS 
1872. 1873. 1872. 1E73; 1872. | 1873. 8 
HOUSE-RENTS. 
Four-roomed tenements, per 
BPUINIG IN oe Miele Craw Coe abel omelet: $6 00) $13 30 $4 87 ($3 00 to $4 00 $8 50 |$14 00) $8 36 
Six-roomed tenements, per 
PECL ULL CE Le phan Oh he nape Chane ae $10 00 to 12 00} 20 09 9 50 | 4 00 to 10 00 |10 00 | 16 50) 12 33 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other 
workmen) .......-. per week.| 1 70to 180; 1 89 | $1 90 to2 28 |2 00 to 300/300/ 250, 230 
For women employed in fac- 
75| 1 66 


POTTER ES 35-35-55 ac per week. Ri "| 150} 1 33tol 52)1 40 to 200)250/; 1 


EXPENDITURES OF WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Table showing the income and expenditures of the families of five workmen in Basle, Switzer- 
land, in the year 1872. 


[Furnished by Professor H. Kinkelin, of Basle. ] 
















































































FAMILY— 
ae Kop o az ey 
om £25 ae #4 a8 
ene ee ae Pa | 
oF aa i) cas ces 
2 os so Eo ; 
ae S08 22 eee | 8 Ed 
= Ses oe mea Sos 
of | 42 ao | Bea | 835 
2... Mowe d= -Boo Eo 
2odg mre is Ad & ae oa 
See | assed |) oF Be | See 
PA ES = Fas He — a ves 
Hi 4 = i > 
Weekly earnings: 
ere ooh cca e's wenn nis a ane sececss ce $5 88 $5 60 $5 70 $7 32 $6 60 
Wits os Sr 2 38 5 20 2 40 40\\u sees 
eS he roid n io ak Sons ede cees dn apive ese cece calenweacroet|eoceee man 1 80 
ol we 8 76 10 80 8 10 7 12 8 40 
: Total, say 52 weeks.........-..---2----000- 455 52 561 60 | 42120] 401 44 436 80 
Weekly expenditures: iv 
A eto aa oink Sip wp aialhins we wis a’ 1 30 1 48 80 lt 1913 
RIM St gc ae enmuas cee ebenss'ee 60 48 1 09 1 32 56 
oles aco wl- dian cinhtiey o.d pinin,s mole as 40 39 40 28 22 
aye eno one aces ccs cide niacc|Csce nner =o] deaenaanes e's £20) |i weacacset olnins al] See eee 
| a yO 10 11 ay! 11 13 
ee . as wc cate s\bewescns 1 00 e 1 26 7 53 48 
PeOMOG, BUC SUDSTLULOS ... 22. cnnnncccccscccces 20 24 Q4 20 22 
I iis uid sly sass 00's aseesascsecessn. 12 12 10 69 12 
Salt, pepper, vinegar, olive-oil .......-.......-. 20 08 10 06 08 
Potatoes, OOD) EPS a Sos eee ee 54 80 50: 52 40 
Oil or | ISSN eee 14 12 24 13 20 
SRE LODGCCOs . 000.22 cece cee sccr esses 40 28 1 40 84 24 
| RR CE elt Ha ema 20 Bie | eee oe 16 
roe en cewenasvevncss 5 00 5 56 6 28 4 99 3 93 
MRT? WROKS , . a0. 5 ca cacecesaccccense 260 00 289 12 326 56 259 43 204 36 
Annual expenditures : pee oe} 
EE OES a 20 00 24 00 14 00 18 00 20 00 
LT AY OS SS ie = 69 00 88 00 52 00 60 00 52 00 
THU IIT OIE on kon dee. ccc en's ccwe 10 00 ED ee 1 80 3 00 
Ae AA GIREOOR ga. S's to wes'anenes 58 00 52 00 50 00 66 00 30 00 
ATR ESSE SNe OB 5 = li EI ee a a 1 80 60 214 2 05 1 65 


CR ee 409 80 459 72 | 44470 | 407 33 | 311 01 
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REMARKS BY PROFESSOR KINKELIN, 


Family I. The weekly earning of the husband, as workingman in the factory, is 0: ly 
$2.80. He makes about $140 during the year, by extra work. The mother earns her 
money by cleaning two school-houses. To the expenses must be counted $10 for insur- 
ance of the family in a society for relief during sickness, &c. 

Family II. The mother works also as ribbon-weaver. Husband and wife work in 
the same factory. 

Family III. The mother works as ribbon-weaver; the husband as mechanic. It is 
believed that the expenses are given very high, and the earnings too small. The 
husband has given his earnings as $4.20, but his employer gives it positively as $5.70. 

Family IV. It is not known at what the wife works. 

Family V. One child works in the ribbon-factory. Boots, &c., worth about $20, are 
not included. 

In families III, IV, and V, the weekly earning of the husband is given by the em- 
ployers, calculated from the months of June, July, and August, 1872. 

The expenses as well as the earnings are not at all times the same as given, but 
sufficiently accurate for comparative statements. 

Concerning the expenses of the five families, I wish to state that the first estimate 
was given to me by the husband of the family in question; the second one was made 
by a competent and experienced man; the same as to the three others. 

Iregard the same as good as can be made. An account of expenses is seldom kept 
by workingmen. (An exception seems to be family IV.) They use the money as long 
as they have any. With little money they use little; with more money they live 
better. 


Mr. Consul Byers, under date of Zurich, October 16, 1873, in transmit- 
ting a statement giving the cost of provisions and other articles of subsist- 
ence, and another of the expenses of a family of five persons, makes the 
following remarks: 


In the list of the weekly expenses of a teacher’s family of five persons, the average is 
about the same as for workingmen, and shows plainly that the income is less than the 
expenses. There are cases authentically reported showing that an industrious work- 
ingman cannot, even with the help of his wife’s hands, earn nearly the amount required 
for the common necessaries of life, not to mention such a thing as luxuries. The 
figures were exactly these: Earnings of man and wife, 1,700 francs; expenses of the 
family, 2,212 francs. These figures tell the simple tale for Switzerland, and no amount 
of fine-spun theories and loose assertions can alter them; they are there, and the 
workingman knows them to be sober and fearful facts. 

The rates of wages now paid in Switzerland to all kinds of workingmen are very 
much higher than they ever were before. I might add that house-rent is contin- 
ually on the increase, and the tenements that are rented at the prices stated, 15 to 
20 francs ($3 to $4) per month, are by no means over-comfortable or pleasantly and 
healthfully situated. 


RATES OF WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE. 


average rates of daily wages in the cotton, flax, wool and silk factories of the canton of St. 
Gall, Switzerland. 


{Condensed from the British consular reports.] 





Men. | Women. | Children. 





COTTON. 
‘ Cents, Cents. 

MALOU MRNOLY 1's Snel wy ae > <n bon oa aaleed tr mace mas ioe ccate ante a ee cee 32 to 60 | 20 to 34 
Cotton, thread, and knitting-yarn factory .....-.----2------eceseeeeneee 
NG iincladn coho noms ewahews Somse Ret nRe eT bane es oss acess seine 30 to 80 | 22 to 30 
Mechanical spooling and twisting mills ........-.--0. ecncnceeeceeccees 20 to 30 |... aesencstieauw anne 
Ordinary band-weaving mills: 

CS ag SR SR a PI ca dks Se A Rae meng et Fey | 13 to 50 | 12 to 30 4 to 16 

DIRE RET OU WOR TING WIG t. Fae eee se dot eeebp ands cechucenc due 18 to 50 | 12 to 36 4 to 20 

Re Pee haw ine Mist... owe wath ded ppatan ew as ueasns cnet eaee 37 to — | 24 to — 7 to — 
OMAN UETOsO0IN NVOBVINe MINIS s) oe Sl ese e cok oe ae Dee en ace cenuues 22 to 60 | 15 to 40] 15 to 16 
Power-loom weaving mills: 

Aire MARIE ean dide bamocesncacanhodupasakt enmescane hueensenns 24 to 80 | 24 to 36} 16 to 25 

DS ONE UTE cic sn bos ws oon ven smmn cane randbbetedmaeemnonres 40 to 50 | 30 to 40] 14 to 20 
Stocking and hosiery weaving Mills.......2.. ccccncccncccenanccsccsecs 40 to 80 | 18 to 24 }.......... 
RIRRG DEA VUOROPT ere eas owes adeess cos enecbencronWralereeres weaken an 10 to 25 | 10 to 29 4 to 10 
Mechanical embroidery ........: aes ae roe sg avec stitasinek uetinen ion 38 to 80 | 20 to 40 | 12 to 25 


—— 
. — 
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RATES OF WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE—Continued. 


: Men. | Women. | Children. 


LINEN. 
‘ Cents. Cents. Cents. 
cin we one cnc co ecu cae ncscneveccnes seecceenee 54 to 54 | 27 to — | 20 to — 
i NE 2 ee as 16 to 40 | 10 to 40 | 10 to 30 


WOOL AND HALF WOOL. 


ge ee 24. 40— |i cee sacdsfreeeane nes 
eR ee eee Te ial ie elt elo a ciminin © minis m sion Se cn'e'mmsinc's sane nes 20 to 30 | 20. to — |.......-.. 
OR AME Reece b ri osewe eek pont eee nnn ec nen en taswcscess 30 to — | 20 to — |.......... 
SILK % 
ET OIE eo cpp cons passe srccsciescccnptucseens 24 to — |.20 to 24}; 10 to 14 
Weaving mills: 
OR SR er Glew din's vceidcr newer cc ceca nnsanencvesscns 20 to 50 | 16 to 30 6 to 20 
SEE I oe ae eB SO lis. 2t isos i tacepeaaen 
MIA SLD CEE atc Se oes wane 5 Feet. onus wees cee neenvocccs Lg betel $B Sa ed oe 
reine ane on nese nv ann 0ebésr nee ssyeceginns 24 | geht asd wb bower ets 


SINGEING, BLEACHING, DYEING, AND PRINTING. 


EE ae ee 26 to 55 } 23 to 26 |.......... 
eR NT ee a ci cot nunc nein oc cieensececas-ncesennac 40 to 60 | 30 to — |.......... 
SS DT eee ate i a vlan Sisco t cision dec cee ww enceneu sees cee 30 tO.60).|'20) to 32) Peso steer 
EN EA eee pen ois Coes scien crise scce ede cm esc ceechccedeee 36 to 52 | 28 to 36 24 
Checkered dyeing : 
Pia INI et SBE UTE TIEOCO- Ae cyan coo =o oicies oe wes a nes ce en eden elaecelsee 36.10/50 Ne vekcs Seca] aeons seers 
EE BPMs a aisles sida sv cin nee e ewes tale weececsee 35 to 54 | 30 to — |.......... 
See es ano as cae fin is leieim win mals =iis sie olbie ajc neeoess ee es 40 to 50 | 24 to 2 12 to 22 


Cutting off the superfluous parts of the figure-weft on the wrong side 
of broché goods: 
aaa eens enw s cai airin'e scien dines s <n meidenciacncocesses 10, to B2.ee settee: st eneineee 
aria cisions dni as So case ne vocmecinisnncense inte ctetetta 40 to 55 | 12 to 36 |.....2.... 


\ Nore.—The franc computed at 20 cents United States coin. 


Average daily rates of wages in various industrial establishments wm the 
canton of St. Gall. 


Extraction of metals and manufacture of hardware— Certs. 
Copper and 162d mines.... .. ..,-.- 2-0 woe Starela Sain won aha ae elace tn ma eh terete 40 
I at ey nisin www 'ewie, ono waa sana eancevne tees ts ow salience emne 40 
Forges and smelting-furnaces ............--....-- pordulace ‘ectviang ane eaeee pe tiee . 40 
a Sees hea be fohaiek ohainni giwhamtot ara iets STOLo yee eee 44 to 80 
EEO. “DIC-ITON, MON. 22... oe wwe ee wee ee wee cece swe dneece 44 to 60 

Cnildren-yo 5-58 Patcnchaveidete hye aid wack Sek ae Cae 20 

soft pig-iron ..... A Gas Si at ea eae Estinistade ere SIA Siamiate ela tae ote 52 

TRGEAL CABLING... 2256 - ene coons Cia ete Sine swam ws cick a his hs ohe Serena 56 to 60 

See IBCCOTIOCS, MON... ..... 2-2. 222226 con ee Hie a's a Wes cine smqawd aaa ee sain mee 56 to 60 
BEOLU Ee owt ste alates Win ak ody tae saan eRe AN jaseee 30 

Machine-shops, men........- aaieaarale aches te a ee Sram iccha og dp iaicbet ave hee ee 40 to 80 
Arms factories.......... DE RAS SER Ra SE poe ra Senses ew ee scent eeeee 40 to 50 
epmmretitensils 20d stove-factories... 2.22022 22.2 oc en cee cece cece ee rncsee 40 to 44 
ESI LITUE CLOWN wo - coo nc mere duce es weeneces sccceeces aan de Amann - 38 to 60 
avire, tack, and nail factories.......--....-.-----ee eee en sine Moa aMalaaieeie a 34 to 60 
Ee aed cia cial niahueciacinen’ nel wes en aie ~~ nao oeisl-eaaen sae etnG Sieles's w isis an : 40 


Preparation of minerals and other substances for scientific, industrial, and 
military purposes— 


Ete I aint i a Ay lea lien ple RD Rea i Whe 98 A RG ei 40 to 60 

TRAPATT tare ee ne oe Oe nd Pe wey eee ara ener 12 to 20 

Brick-kiln, potteries, and drain-pipe factories, men........--.......5...---- 30 to 50 

: CNL Telia aos. <s owas curiee « as 20 to 22 

EEO SSS ro font Ui tne aisap mew en aes an slia Wawa ane ced _ 100 

Glass-manufactories ...... gee tet. Se) sso | np eee ete ee) Nea ek Re ae 60 

cs eS od a eae diaial ces bie bowed ebeubede 48 

CF Py Le I ee ee pe amen 40 
Lucifer-match factories................. CLT Des on oa mwctio ew cae 
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Factories of surgical and optical instruments...... ...--2 .esees ence eeeeeese 50 to 70 
Water-color factories «0256. jb elcceacs eles ccce cave scases sesame ee emer n ae 

OOLTACLOLIOS. au dae vsene er sers cose ceaeee ccce cosces wage eam ne ae aS 60 
BCYCUO-faCtOries . . oo. cecic uUiwewivec vee cccwce cbve cone 56s bemii a niminy anna 40 
Lhreshing-machine factories 2-0... sp 0 see ces cece cous suse en eee nean anne 36 to 40 
PUP ture-fAactOries 2. cpicscces sdcses wweces cacces coo ccueetwen al nanan aaa 72 


Preparation of vegetable and animal substances for industrial purposes— 


RUINS ome bin e ntteelaclen'ec ace de obec eves ccee vec ss wenn on anita 40 to 69 
AUIS oy teie dele wi! de mislacqelsebo'scas caccccesse ssa e elie ima saan en 40 to 60 
SA WDLLUISe ipiet a cleo ees wee wide cine weve cece ecb ee eeu elastin sana 40 to 60 
Flompecrnshimy WH. Tl. eh ok os Soll cn sealant emt 24 
I'rame-saw mills and parqueterie factories........... 0. wie wib oh’ wialatuielytataterale eats 40 to 70 
TEROMNAKETS. MGM. acc ce wine e cn cwice we cces ccce vocseehaw anal aa emo anne mes 40 to 60 
POUOI EL cisic sais a's'a ap visis'a wd» ss 40's sounisicmuieael ssaaViewevuabanees 24 to 30 
PIP ITVS FEINON Co cine sc chee caw clavde euale cece wowwaeina uate iam te eer dae eaete 40 to 50 
SPISIIOTICE 60's ole c'seie daa p= sg sip cewe waec a acwcn one's op alnmwts open aaa sa ans 30 to 60 
Dende and soap factories .... 2.22. .cn'e ooo nies smc c ene acinsces wna ate ematnate 40 to 60 
BSTUSH-TACUOTIOS «4c co's cece cen sc ceseccee sews cope sncoluieweuan dis ula alles mma tneme 34 
EEO ae dee spend scant evan'sece sacs deus a daw ewe cece cea erin n vac eaaiee ele = 40 to 44 
yed and varnished leather factories ..:... cece csce suduaewal des uedesteeen toes 
Oil-cloth and waxed-paper factories ........... ces cncce ance cone uaseanean meme es 40 
MW BXed OOUS TACLOTIOS So isc i. 2 ice ec cock tac de seus ese eeeeene bah Alar 8 Ce 40 
DiVAW-NAb. LACLONIES Jo. oo. oo. ociae Se coe e ssc ewa town meee ale eaten ee 30 


Printing-establishments, &c.— 


PTinters;) MOM oss ones ede lade sense c cee oes uis sale gi ate emia nnn -.- 44 to 80 
WOMGEMS SSS oe bo lok oc eons cannes ccs eae eae eles ete 20 

Children’. Soo 0.22. 2 2. sd c'e cle cc Sides eee bel omelets een 20 
Dithopraphers; MeN 2. co. se aware wc ces wesclcece es aede esiesleeta nat mtn an 50 to 80 
CHUGreN 6. oe son bal eelene s'ecg sew eed em ala ela etna ne idee 20 
Photographers, MeN... 02. ine cecsce soaciacccecice sce ase ey oem 40 to 80 


Paper, wooden, and hardware manufactories— 


Paper-mills, paper and pasteboard factories, men.......... 2... s.--. eee --. 50 to 60 

WOMEN 2.026. 5 saes a eee eee 16 to 20 

Maize straw-paper factories, MON... ..5.-. Js. os veces ve snes eae eee nae 40 

WOMEN... 2.06 cca cane en oen® Mmm oman ene 20 

Carpet and stained paper factories, men............. 2 snee nastiness See 40 

Playing-card. factories .\.2/ .< cae n.ccs- cnc cen cccecsnscenees sede ry Oa 40 
Window-blind factories 2.0.24 25. 2.0 seeece en emne ania + sme Sten 

Bone-burning mills. ois. soe copa es ve cens anne wee acute ue eine mai 50 

VOM -carving, TAC0TIES os opal swme eno e's Sp ao ano eee cell See . (0s aa emete eee 40 to 60 

Gold-band factories... 05 s0ce0 sore seccee csvewe comnme cee ony an eennnn no 50 


Articles of consumption— 


ARECOPN-MAINS - ono cic minus wasaicces a aunc $0.0.0.00,000 0.0558 be eee 40 to 60 
In manufactories of Italian pastes, men.................«ssesneeeeene ----- 30 to 50 
WOMEN wu... Jc. e lee sateen revere 20 to 40 

children -.........02<.=.5e een 20 

PeChiccory-factories, MeN... < .ae...200 coca cons onnieecesea’ cc uaniinanntnnannnn 34 
WOMED. 2.0 <.0.2.0 0 sionwinw ie <6 ss00\0 00:0, maine omni os On 18 

Ghuldren .'.) vc csaeadeh eishin kee colo eee é ome ee ane 14 
Mustard-factories, men.........-.. Sew cawpan a cdened amet oan oh weary ae 40 
MAPA WETIONS cya c ccs cosece cee cas cous suxcee seuencace anc occa naa 36 to 80 
PRIMI OPIOR pnb aun ose csciccwoacteseesweambdrced cece cts 65s ene sen 40 to 60 
Tobacco and cigar factories, men...... Fuse phos chee.cne ts conan <n See ee 35 to 80 
WOMEN. cccawsinccesaccns wanes sana 18 to 40 

children. ...-. Qo cedees ceccee nce s os ann 15 


Amount of daily wages in the canton of Valais. 


Vine-dressers, men .....--.---++--- Goce c ces teed amen sacess sere snccseuanmnniel 40 to 60 
women ...... wanes vod nave andbpe aecehel> op ae tne 6 sane 30 to 36 
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SIE SOT <5 ok ae be condos vac ces dpeelewsdee seesccwase 24 to 40 


NRE loc 5 oy 5 os 50 Soin oe one ose e nent wenn awe en es anes cane 20 to 40 
Diem CNeaee i PreakKINg UP PTOUNG .. 2... 2.2 - poe snes cece ceee s ccceeecewces 40 to 50 
Nee nee on cuin desis toncce cde wae cece eeceladse a: OO. 6070 
yy URL OHO OL (OXEN) 2. oo ook ca ane woe cece cece come nenees 80 to 109 
aS SS oo nice no mcine enes once mewn emee cocceeuscd sabe 46 to 60 
Bookbinders ...-. tN ee ee eso’ cna winaae mace.cé ce denneaneies 40 to 50 
eS oa Jules wine's neue sade Sains seven pS chal a RU Ans ee eel 20 to 36 
re Cece bow ccn sadnadcccavs anes Poured ued sate ae eee te 20 to 40 
a PG eS OLS IL Abe ba cece cecn e064 cane wHne cenaue wees 40 to 50 
te ie ca scala wicua mace cauu dasisesccee seaues as 30 to 56 
SS 0 a Wes d-cicuc web kew se ccne neces savese - 20 to60 
i in od ooo oS pn cose neces sancn Sot Te PA pee to 40 to 70 
a is 2 oe cs wo. esita Babe gels ooo ons. apes Sepa 4 ag Sete Nie ae 28 to 50 
NU Be LES SU as wn ona cucnccces Pe TNO op Pa To 40 to 60 
ee a ccc bce awe beans sacee sid iw FEUE Woe af Pe Ow RN ae ed wae 20 to 36 
Gardeneérs........... \ SLE ASE Sa Sih hadi Posy hg pier tenet phot be Es ee ae 36 to 60 
ee Sp a ee att RAY 2 pele 28 Saas ease Weta Rise ston 22 to 28 
SE tS dae mA Rad oe Staiaay aha eve i Dee 40 to 60 
Ee wasene ance NE we nlsliat Lots ates ohne a dlat aided 30 to 42 
ace ainciwen cevce PU arin wah deluin talc cae waa ae ee nk netae ret 36 to 60 
fe on oun onc odes ocds Lede cudesecwscuedslaceee’ 80 to 120 
(Cooks, men, engaged by the year... . 2. 0.2.2. cnc cece ee cannes ym aigais esi 20 
EE IT atest ioe a waco a <n aie be oc nem aen ce ce cwetinipesnua 8 
SOE PL aioe a dca cscs oae's ae sccccccocese Bauer Lek Jaa aoe ane 20 to 22 
NTN ee ain case nene caceecuc cacesccdecces veces, CUMOAOO 
i ae wer misecces cnc n cece cccces cee a ae oop oe aa needa ee 
Le I, a ole se clase ano lecs enec cone cccescccsscacicc 35 
Head waiters engaged by the year............. Pee kine araaiccs tree atceraa ae 20 
LL ee pai a a ea I te ie ote a eects AMS Cr ueo dl aks 0m 0 oa nieve cine 20 
Chambermaids .........-. Sh Sr saa Si re late end ee MLO a 20 
eo ao on cin mana onc cee coneeceehwscduwensivecs 20 
ag node ne cans sosces samees cocwnes Poe naa ne a Senate 20 
ee eto. od cla cb emee we oieoties ols wivwe's aise ments 8 to 10 
a Rg ae ee ae Ss wih Sass. Amin ed aid bun win: ate sine eto as 40 to 56 
ee en a eclemcudjonce pobanavenccocsescerasams 50 to 60 


. 
CANTON OF GENEVA. 


Average Nahe 
Occupation. wages “fe Honse-renti Living nes 
wroiule! per week. week. 

IEEE TPALGEE SATION) 605 one onc cnce nce ciae cascec cccceesccceccucs $6 60 $0 69 $2 80 
IN ECIETO®. (WONICD) . 2. 22. ncn cnc ccccaccaccccscncascccccnas 4 20 69 2 00 
ee ek ecite cinns Uoicecvincccwencnavccoeccceaccdncceers 3 00 69 Deo 
Ls a niwincipasa conmacccessewidceecescecesacgacacs 2 76 69 1 68 
re ieee vnco ce ncccccccnctecqaatsadentevelecs 3712 69 2 35 
EE eae aiadsise's Sos ccccdceendcsscoveesGwenesesacencs 3 24 69 pps 
lee eae SS baie wlacainin ong eclse c pecesisocedcecoeacs *2 80 69 1 68 
EE einen x's sn'ccccsswdb ccc cccdccucscucenctecenaceevesns 3 60 69 2 25 
eve od Saiainidie cc dmv cove vane cacace yececarses 2 64 69 1 68 
nee ee als Ge Orn saceak ccockccecsessuasewacenas 3 96 69 2°25 
ES I 3 60 69 2 25 
Hair-dressers and barbers .............. Scere Ae am ee Ne ae 2 40 69 1 68 
ee cir a sien ap niciciniaanineeCaweed Gaiedietdecraso ada s 2 28 69 ’ 3 68 
es eal ran cclacdrata cadadslecdccdascscddecdaccerscess 4 56 69 2 25 
Byacoumakers, (MeN). .......sccscccacssccecs a Tabet wile alee ews 5 40 69 2 25 
RCM OTIOR) one oacecnaciaccaedincenovccdeannensesncsce® 3 00 69 1 61 
I he, ous wae wecacene ed cascaeeroes ee ieee we 3 00 69 2 25 
ee ns aii go clas con cine pda ck che meikeslckenceceenjes 3 60 69 2 25 
a xs Oo Joo ccaeccgasisas as vaclene sl Nader ates Saree 3 60 69 2 28 
rer a on OS ct. asians PaoaG hon chOe ewe cae ade eeees 4 32 69 2 25 
Seo bs a Seance wenNbenss saccmadena a 3 36 69 205 
Ne se eae te oe tea eiumnenaek € ann 3 80 69 225 
I ret rn oe a eh he arene aaUtcia se cnae ae 3 24 69 2 25 








* Employed seven days per week. 
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CANTON OP APPENZELL. 




















Average House-rent| Living 

° : ring per 

Occupation. ected per week. | per week. 
PSE LOTS ote 4 @ Acree acts Mev ARO RIAN Mi epiee tiers Salou ls o/c wv" daiwa wltte ee cle $2 52 $0 32 $1 40 
RS ODDOLAT: ono ns-n ssue es eeiceemieeWars e a ecier © oe rr emia = 00s eran 2 28 32 1 40 
Baers... coc scccenc nse cc ccacccescesccoscenss ovencesenrecessages *2 16 32 i 40 
SITUCHOTS ee dete ele eCe rea TaMe paw Siecle akiisls«ca.ma oe wc/cle, aces wea ane 2 40 32 1 40 
POMC E Se a ee ae eaten ee esa te ela alates Scie Oalae's as ows cntelne wearers 2 40 32 1 40 
DOUG ae act a tie ens Mateeis a oo atalew ctaa' valve lo, c alate biased ates bisidin at Seater 2 40 32 1 40 
Sibir tates see wn eye eet ae Ue een tele acne senso melee kane meee 2 76 32 1 40 
Per RELOLICS al INEH) eeee mens etic ac ccc ulcwiecc anes beni ose eee 3 84 32 1 40 
SiikcLocpOLricne NVONIeLuscocetose ca tincesne eh emoce triads se Scscwn. cance 1 92 wes T 12 
PIP DOMSLACLOTICRM  INCIN 2 Sue Ca ooh ae eo Sees Boece cc Pues cots delet ces ' 3 96 32 1 40 
eT Gide tHe LO LOSS A WON OI) sc caidas tcc ew noes dstwpee else ewels so meeretee 1 92 23 112 
AP aC LOTION (MON) 1. a casts cence ce cpaetece Kees eqare sehen e ase 3 24 32 1 40 
Nene SRC COLION C(VCOMLCI) oo oa so one oo vc mcle'd scot Gained sib inas see cian 1 92 23 1.32 
MGW TCLOITCM INET) sees co oelee occ tocan wees ete on ceteticlss re ireen 3 60 uz 1 40 
IWOOLTACLOLICA (WOMEN) 2 a2.221c% coos dcuas ecco escent cocks deeweceen 1 68 23 112 

* Employed seven days per week. 
CANTON OF BERNE. 
Average rate of wages of the working-classes, with and without board. 
: Average Average 
Occupation. wages per Occupation. wages per 
week. week, 
WITH BOARD AND LODGING. ||. Cabinet-makers.~ once. sceceusenteee | $3 66 
Glaziers 222 oes crccase eee eee eee 3 00 
Working watchmakers ........-.-.. *$1'39 || Plasterers <.9--: 2. ee eer A tc I 3 42 
WEOPOrs hens settee eels See e ee oc bite e 1 19 || House-decorators 503.252.2552 aed 3 42 
TABEVICHAS See Semis be Seana ae 4.00 || Smiths. <2. 00st w see eens eee meee 3 30 
RPARTEAICODS (oc s nc caciecic eneciceacice 1 40, || Locksmiths. cc. csarnienane eae 3 30 
PRNCUGUOLS roe cck bu cares Wintda cts usepocss tT! & || Toolsmiths . 0c e.cessa-ee eee 3 30 
PAL DOU em ces ct clans ewe ce enc eieas $1, 07 |) Mechanics: <2 22 ceceseeeeae ee aee 42 
BEINGS meee csisire stoic eelcacaee cee cies 1 00 |} Brass-foguders.-....2... 225. oe ee 3 42 
SDLLOLN eee t ae oe eine Beas e ouwe sees 2. 40. || Founders. <0 ocd aes Sete 3 96 
PRET DOL a one cuss ccheyeeniens oes 2 92 || Tinmen..... 2 .c.60 eee ae eee 3 60 
TED EC cn aS SES See Ieee oral n +1,19 ||. Engravers... 2 loo e eee eer eeren 4 80 
PSATOUOPR irate wench a5 anpeinacoe apace: 1 49 || Lithographers .J23..2e7eeseeseeeeee 4 50 
PATIM-SOUMALUS @ feik Sse. gece cine wip ee's &0 || Lithographers ..-.....--..--.....-. 3.72 
Women-servants...... Manns tp aaa es §3 30 || Compositors ..... /ceeueee see 3 60 
| Printers:. . oc... seo oeee eee 3 60 
WITHOUT BOARD AND LODGING. | Bookbinders ...2<: snes ete Geena 3 10 
i Goldsmiths, .2.c.<. Jem oreeee eta are 4 20 
DEBEOUR acai a> oda k Pacem dnodhntases's 300 || Brosh-makers’. noses 311 
ROBERN teat n tare memape ekals Sapa e $4.20 to 4 80 || Tailors... 5.00 <cmseeeneeennn 3 20 
PHONO -OUMCl A aac. acc eecncae es - crac <h 3.00 || Saddlerg:.../...2./ccescnr ieee ; 4 20 
OREM GTS see a oul a ek a Set etes Upto 4 80 || Potters )....5 221. eee 4 20 
AMI MUILOES [uci py noice cashew Sueheaae 3 3 30 |) Cartyrights..........c eee 3 00 
BOPOINGN fe Oh o> wc Bae hae ine ae ac Up to 4 £0 || Photographers, operators .......... 8 73 
SOMONE chacog' ecco alee bis Sateen a 3 00 || Photographers, assistants.......... 3 13 
* Provide their own tools. t Engaged by the month. 
¢ Work on Sundays. § Per month. 


Notr.—The above artisans often earn more by piecework. 


Table showing the average prices of provisions and fuel in the canton of 


Berne. 

Cents. 
Bread, rye mixed with wheat ....... Ao Sa ay es per Swiss pound=1.103.. $0 04 
SMMC OUORELGUGLIGY q «nig cine 6 é.oene Gute bee opie aa dele «6 ove dnkre «oo oh ee 13 
Beef, second quality................ atti het k perch caktts - 00... cs-eeeneneeeen 12 
Ee sw ok’ ma nein Scouse ene har g SS EOD pap at apd dO... sen ris 13 
POLNie i ebia einen ain ais ie weeian nd ng « diwicln ko aeed ayes’ Wd webs lale'a oc y CLOe Leann 19 
COM a einai inly mig wn nom occ dee clpind ame ne Ome ue ea Eee «ieee Quee 6 
DO GEOR icon cso ewnanine be soe nspyascle dae eematiciawe cues km eh a2 CLC Seen 20 
Lo PE Pah ee DEG atid a> annn's'enuiele cutesy MER eee ae cele eae do .Js. caae od wid ion 18 
Ts Aa ean i de a ain wnat ae ROne aeons epee 02 44 = coves etna 18 
Pine-wood...-. Ded iiananehe vc 0d vee Seu docemeree eee He uink Ani per klafter.. 5 80 
Aan Cor, Fo neces ot o Se cene cece ca culneccce wavcebs ¢ains o's ofa eatin 


DUEL aon nietdnew keene enetay thes CN kv se om one enna neath mane _-per wagon load.. 5 00 


/ 
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Table showing the quality, quantity, and average prices of provisions con- 
swmed per week by an ordinary day-laborer’s family at Berne, consisting - 
of 8 persons—2 adults and 6 children. 





Bread, 8.823 pounds English per day, at 4 cents per pound......--..----.------ $2 24 
Milk, 48 IEEE RSCA Dn e Ce ee cater a caves eure socccs cose sone Hebe peek 67 
Coffee, SEAMETINIORIGIY [VOT WWECI 2 2. oe ee atk ue wee, ae we nw nn seg ace neat 20 
Coffee made of chiccory, (“‘ sparkafiee,”) a small pa bast per weeks... sc jsceseee 2 
EE ee Sa Lee de ce we toes tenses eargesjecca covetne 3 
Flour, 1 pound per week, at 5 cents per pound ...-...... Rp pci ot 5 
Meat,* 1 pound Swiss, (about once. a month,) of lean bacon, ‘at 18 cents ...--..- 4 
Potatoes, IP IIIEIIAR COTO A WONG ost oss boc tec e wl oe ence ee cmev sane 22 
RITES SETI Dect cninc 5 soca con's coc che oe msee so nce as or connes 4 
gre SSB ls oo oc cose pe cere seen: sec mgtbemcensia aes 20 
Salt 3 cents; fruits and vegetables, 10 Rene els Tree MR ye eae 13 

OEE 6 nae 3 bn IME ete nae wet rcs to tat as seth wechee vee aanes 4 04 


Amount disbursed by the same family for house-rent, fuel, taxes, and vart- 
ous other necessary household expenses during the year. 


Rent for one large room for the whole family, and part use of a kitchen. ...-.. $30 00 





Fuel for cooking-purposes—a bundle of beech wood per day ..-.....--.---.---- 18 2 
Fuel to warm the room in winter—one large cart-load of turf............-.... 5 00 
Lighting, during the winter months, a pint of oil per week, at 10 cents........ 2 60 
EEGs ok clag  s os nos can cea clccns mong esaGades epee taaces 40 
Blacking, one small box, per month, at 4 cents; soap and matches, 3 cents --.. 84 
School-books and slates for children attending school, POT ANNUM) sey case hee en 
Breakage, thread, needles, &c., a TTF pe Rnb 2 ge eel eh ie a IP Row a ge 3 00 
Soap, washing done at home, (is wiss pound,) 9 cents per week ........-...-. 4 63 
Pig’s grease for boots and shoes, 1 Swiss pound, 20 cents per month .........- 2 40 
ES elisa Sip aigsta so eds ew wowe Wap coos sccene sstdssceseen i Oe 4) 
Table showing the annual average expenditure for clothing of an ordinary 
workingman. 

Coat, price $6, usually lasts three years...:.....-2- -.-2 22-0 eee ene ones ones $2 00 
Waistcoat, price $1.40, usually PAREN ON GAVERT Cro cts uate aes oe on mele = eee 1 40 
Trowsers, price $2.30 to Pane Cee a ce see CU Wort ages Joba 2 90 
Phirt, price 65 cents; two required every year ........2.---220 coe cen - s+ eee 1 70 
Stockings, cotton, price 40 cents, usually last one year...-..-.-..----.-- +e ene 40 
Stockings, woolen, price $1, usually last one YCAT 02. - eee ee eee cece cee e eee 1 60 


Boots, price $2.20, usually last one year, require being twice resoled, extra ex- 





AN EOL EE er eee ee eee eee ee 3 60 
Shoes, price 80 cents, usually last one year, resoled four times, extra,68 cents.. 1 48 
Neck-ties, price 30 cents, usually TASWONG YORI. s aai'e taco Savds via even gana 30 
Felt hat, price era manally inate: three years ooo... less sley lee eee luse Bees 53 
Braces, price 30 cents, MENA YUGAEODE VOAT. Oe Sooo '5 So SSk oa Soe eee 30 
Trowsers, summer, price 41.40, Wetaly isst ONG VOOR coh <- o2sesgtns sean abet Pee 
Under-waistcoat, price 69 cents, usually dasis tw years... 1.0.5 suk aeee are 34 
Pocket-handkerchief, price 16 cents, two required every year.......----.....- 3k 
Jacket, price $1.80, usually lasts two PORK BOL RL epost. ef badnh als tae 90 

RE PRED eG so einki's ok wom € od a'c-aidanucudin's Ore Wiy See 18 57 


The lowest computation of the annual cost of clothing for a, workingman in this 
canton is $14.32 provided he does not wear second-hand clothes. 


Table showing the average annual expenditure for clothing of a woman of 
the working-class. 


Dress, price $8, nevally worn three Years: 6. dese seed (Uae Oiseau entbtwes Sas le $2 66 
Petticoat, price $2.20, usually worn ‘two WOGIS Aa 2. Pere aca ss up ges eye aA 1 10 
Apron, price $1, two required SUES WHAT Ss is Lee CR IAL SE en ha 2 00 
Stays, price $1.40, two required every year -.-..-. 2220.2 ee cence cee cee tee eee 2 80 
Shift, price 61 cents, two roaeired every yous bly abo edp soe 2 are 1 22 
Stockings, cotton, price 16 cents, two required every year .......-..---------- 32 


*] pound Swiss = 1.103 pounds English. 
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Stockings, woolen, price 50 cents, two required every year........- wah Sahel amiohs 1 00 
Underclothing, price 42 cents, usually worn one year....-. ..-.-. -.---- see eee 42 
Jacket, price $1.60, usually worn two years...... ...cesvecees scenae cock enecns 80 
Neckerchief, price 60 cents, usually worn one year......... = UP OR Rea ees 60 
Bonnet, price $1, usually worn four years... ... 2.222. occas ssow sue arse iy 25 
Gloves, price 30 cents, usually worn two years .... ..--.- seeeee son ene eee ene ee 15 
Shawl, price 40 cents, usually worn ten years ...... 220. sasece scanes soceness 4 
Comb, price 14 cents, usually worn one year... ..- 5.0. us ecscsmunee news emnine 14 
Shoes, price $1.80, usually worn one year, but require being twice resoled; 
extra expense SLL ros 5 ooo ses cee scenes veo cce saniees oe eee wee wen ee ae 2 92 
Shoes, price 60 cents, usually last one year, but require being resoled six times, 
extra Expense, Ye CENTS <2. so. 8 8 8 os sae coins « wale eee 1°52 
Pocket-handkerchief, price 12 cents, two required per year-......-.....2..-0--- 24 
Under-waistcoat, usually wears one year .... 2-2-2 220 osce secene ences eesece A2 
Hood, price 60 cents, usually worn two years .... 0.220. cscces cocs scncss seseee 30 
PLODAL sc eis wens sole cs pestce mecses conces 06 sc eelsete a mmnwtn smo 18 90 


Table showing the average annual cost of clothing for a boy under 14, be- 
longing to the working-class. 


Coat, cotton-warp linen, price, including lining, 90 cents, make, and accesso- 





ries, 50 cents, one required per aunum......-. stsacsceeey sue cmeeeeene sees $1 40 
Waistcoat of the same material, one usually lasts a year..........-..-..-2---- 70 
Trowsers, of the same material, $1:10 each, three pairs per annum ....-..-....-- 3 30 
Shirt, cotton, 50 cents each, two per annum...... .......-.2-.s--es- Saul dadete oes 1 00 
Stockings, cotton, at 20 cents, two pairs per annum.... 2... 2.2.2... 202 2020-- 40 
Stockings, woolen, at 50 cents per pair, two pairs per annum.-...........---.. 41-00 
Shoes, at $1 to $1.40 per pair, resoling them twice a year, 44 cents each time... 2 28 
WOCK 416 oo onc eco eas cece neain ean es cone noe 5 aac'a/na/ae senate iiaie ane 20 
MEW OGIOD gaa 'n 6 pha 25 ase wip = bain e coon coos cee wees oc as melamine ena 32 
Pocket-handkerchief, 8 cents each, two per annum... -. -2 1.5... 2556 soc eon wanes 16 
races, 12 cents per pair, one per annum ~.<..- 2... 6-2. enemese sane 12 

OTK es cee cee eeece we cclsin ep en cele sac ep ace me lepine 10 88 


CONDITION OF THE’ WORKING-CLASSES. 


There is no establishment in Switzerland where workmen can obtain cheap clothing, 
at least at all commensurate with the small price of other necessaries. This is, no doubt, 
a singular omission in a country pre-eminently distinguished for its associations organ- 
ized with a view of ameliorating the condition of the working-classes, and dispensing 
charity generally. On the other hand, there are to be found in nearly every town and 
village public fountains and washing apparatus, protected by roofing, where linen can 
be washed with ease, and at little or no cost. 

If it be a matter of importance to the workman to obtain food at moderate rates, it 
is of no less consequence to him to find cheap lodging, for the necessity of paying rent 
is one of the severest, if not the heaviest load by which his finances are oppressed. 

4 * * * * 


A society for erecting improved dwellings for the industrial classes was founded at 
Lausanne in 1860, with a capital of $40,000. Another more recently, with a capital of 
$60,000, at Geneva, where the charge tor asingle room and kitchen amounts to $30 a year, 
and the rent of a kitchen, which can be let separately, is as low as$2a month. Again, at 
Neuchatel, another society has erected a considerable number of lodging-houses, and 
proposes to build others for the working-classes. The apartments are grouped in 
fours, with a common entrance, two apartments being on the ground-floor, and two 
on the first floor. Each lodger has his own garden, and the rent paid is very moderate. 

7 + * * 


As in other manufacturing countries, certain occupations are more prejudicial than 
others to the industrial classes. Domiciliary labor, too, so prevalent throughout the 
confederation, and which at first sight would appear to have a favorable effect in a 
sanitary sense on the operative, has not all the advantages it is generally held to pos- 
sess. It produces the evil effects of too sedentary a life, and also entails constant appli- 
cation to work subjected to no direct control. The manufacture of watches, both in this 
respect, and as regards the strain on the eyesight, is considered to be one of the most 
injurious occupations, although the authorities have everywhere taken the best pre- 
cautionary measures, both to protect the workman, as far as possible, from its attend- 
ant evils, and to preveut children from being employed in this trade at too early an age. 
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In the glass-blowing works, also, men are exposed to a very high temperature, and to 
long night-watches, both of which are very prejudicial to health, especially in the 
Valais and Bemeze Jura. In the potteries situated at Horgen, in the canton of 
Zurich, a particular disease is prevalent, called the “lead” colic. Again, wherever 
the straw-plaiting establishments most abound—in Fribourg and Ousernone espe- 
cially—the workman is subject to a disabling affection at the extremity of the fingers, 
in consequence of his being repeatedly obliged to dip'the hands in cold water, and 
keep them wet. In the northeast of Switzerland, where industry is most developed, 
the injury to health, resulting from manufactures, is naturally excessive. The only 
exception is to be found at Schaffhausen, where there are large iron and steel found- 
eries, and where machinery, wagons, arms, and watch-cases, &c., are largely manu- 
factured. In the dyeing-works generally, especially in those where Turkey-red is much 
used, certain operations necessary in the process of drying require a high degree of 
heat, which is held to be fatal to the lungs. In the cotton-printing establishments 
there is not sufficient ventilation to counteract the dangerous exbalations, arising 
from the coloring-substances in use. Cotton-spinning, moreover, produces a fine dust, 
which attacks the respiratory organs, and is found very injurious to health in Switzer- 
land ; while weavers, who mostly work in cellars or on the ground-iloor, are subject to 
diseases of the lungs, produced by damp. 
* * * * + * * 

In Switzerland agriculture is carried on to the greatest perfection that the climate 
and soil of such a country will allow. By means of trenches and sluices, water is con- 
veyed from the mountains to any required point; extreme care is taken to economize 
and render available the manure obtained from their herds, and great judgment is 
_ shown in the culture of the different kinds of soil. Even apparently sterile and una- 
vailable slopes are made use of, mold being carried up from below and spread upon 
them in the form of terraces. The use of animal labor in agricultural operations is not 
extensive, chiefly owing to the rugged surface of the country ; and nearly everything is 
done by hand. The grain-cropsate inferior in quantity, but the pasturage is extremely 
good, and its bright verdure such as to render it a distinguishing feature of the country. 
The vine is cultivated in several localities, and some of the wines produced are of a 
very good quality. The cultivation of tubacco is undergoing great development, 
especially in the northern part of Vaud, which yields a cheap, though rather indif- 
ferent produce. The domestic economy of a Swiss country household is very simple; 
from their land and cattle they can supply nearly the whole of their wants, and the 
profits of their dairy afford them the small sums of money they require. The quantity of 
timber at present exported exceeds $430,000 in value, but this must ultimately have 
a very bad effect on the country, as it is so far beyond the rate of growth. 

* * * * * * * 


In 1861 an association was formed at Berne for the purpose of erecting workingmen’s 
dwellings, with a capital of $60,000. It has constructed houses containing sixty-eight 
separate tenements, twenty-eight of which consist of only one room, a kitchen and its 
dependencies, with a garden attached, at a rent of $30, and the remainder at from $49 
to $55 each per annum. A second society was started at the capital in the course of 
the same year on a more extended scale, since its resources represent a fund of $200,000, 
although the shares are not all paid up. It has built some forty houses, also divided 
into tenements, for which an annual rent (in round numbers) of $40 for each apart- 
ment is demanded. In the accounts hitherto given of the provision made for lodging 
the working-classes, those dwellings only have been mentioned which are constructed 
for married men and their families settled in particular districts, since this class of 
workmen, having the first claim on public solicitude, has naturally received the great- 
est share of public attention. But there are two other classes of operatives, the un- 
married and the itinerant workmen, which must not be forgotten, and which, indeed, 
well deserve to be included among the objects of those philanthropic exertions which 
we have just been considering. It is to be feared that, as a rule, both fare ill in Switz- 
erland as regards lodging, their hardships in this respect being mainly caused by the 
circumstance that they have no other resources to look to but those which flow from 
their daily wages. Yet it cannot be said that charity is not largely extended to these 
less fortunate members of the industrial classes. The itinerant workmen frequently 
find gratuitous accommodation in some public institution, such as the “ Héspital des 
Bourgeois” at Berne and the old hospital at Stanz. Throughout the communes, in the 
canton of Neuchatel, beds are at his disposal free of charge. At the railway junction 
at Olten, he is provided with food as well as with a bed for one night. Many other 
instances of similar hospitality might be cited. All operatives are, moreover, very 
considerate to each other, and are sure to give a hearty welcome to their itinerant 
fellow-laborers, in the fullest sense of the term. 

* * * * * * * 


The International Workingmen’s Association is particularly active at Lausanne, and 


has accomplished important practical results, such as finding labor, organizing clubs, 
banks, &c., for its members. Omission must not be made of the society of “ Griitli, 
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which, though of a more political character than the foregoing, is exclusively Swiss, 
and while constantly discussing the problem of “ capital vs. labor,” (for the reason that 
a large majority of its members are laboring men,) and whose political character is 
closely allied to the question of labor, exercises, by its principles and popularity, a 
wholesome influence over the laboring classes. 

This association has founded many important institutions, such as societies of mutual 
support, savings-banks, cheap eating-houses, &c., and erected various resorts for in- 
struction and amusement. 

There are also other societies, purely religious, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
exercising special supervision over the education and well-being of the operative class. 
Similar results have beeh experienced in other countries, and led to the creation of the 
International Congresses of Brussels, Frankfort, and London. The Genevese “Society 
of Public Utility ” early recognized the importance of the suggestions proposed at these 
congresses, and with a view to avert the evils of localization, and for the general dis- 
semination of knowledge, have founded a library of 2,000 volumes on social questions, 
comprising many books not found in other collections. All these various philanthropic 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the Swiss population at large, and of the opera- 
tive in particular, meet with valuable aid from the native employers. A purely demo- 
cratic spirit prevails, in this regard, among employers and employed. The employer 
would not be considered by his subordinates, or even by himself, as entirely capable to 
conduct the affairs of his establishment, had he not in his younger days ascended, step 
by step, the ladder which brought him up from a room-sweeper to the level of the most 
skilled in the trade. In Glarus, which may be considered a’ model canton as regards 
the relations between proprietor and employés, and where a third of the population 
consists of operatives, the communes encourage every new enterprise, superintend the 
schools and local libraries, and, in critical periods, find labor, provide soup-kitchens, 
and buy provisions for the purpose of reselling them at cost price to their distressed 
workmen. At Olten, in the canton of Soleure, where the company of the Great Cen- 
tral Railway gives employment to 700 workmen, we find perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of the prosperous condition of the operative in Switzerland. While the rate of 
wages is higher in the company’s works than in the factories situated in other cantons, 
the hours of labor are limited to from ten and a half to eleven hours. In case of sick- 
ness the operative is always certain of being kindly cared for; or if high prices pre- 
vail, prompt measures are taken to relieve his distress. Cases of ill behavior have 
never been known to occur at Olten. The operatives are much attached to each other, 
and look upon the director of the works in the light of a father rather than a master. 

The laws of Switzerland oblige every Swiss to attend the “primary” schools for a 
certain number of years; and it may be said here, the government has now under con- 
sideration, also, a law regulating the hours of labor. 

So wide-spread, however, is education in Switzerland that every commune has its 
schools, and absence from these institutions is exceedingly rare. Generally speaking, 
the laws oblige them to commence attendance at the age of six or seven, and they are 
bound not to leave the primary school until they are fifteen orsixteen. The law which 
requires that children should attend the primary schools virtually imposes an obligation 
on the state, or, more correctly, on the communes, of endowing numerous schools through- 
out thecountry. These institutions are of a first-rate character, both as regards system 
and management. It is generally allowed that the primary schools offer a solid basis 
to the education of the people. The industrial classes here as elsewhere are better 
educated than the agricultural population; but on the whole few countries can boast 
of so general a diffusion of knowledge throughout the masses as is met with in Switzer- 
land. What are called “industrial” schools are also very considerable in number. 
There the subjects of study include drawing, modeling, caleulation, (especially in its 
application to industry and commerce,) German, French, the elements of geometry, 
chemistry, and physics. There are many such institutions in the cantons of Geneva, 
Vaud, Neuchatel, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, Tessin, St. Gall, &ce. At Lugano gratuitous 
instruction is given in the application of chemistry to artand industry. Various other 
institutions of a like nature are found in different parts of Switzerland, testifying to 
the general interest taken in the education of the artisan and industrial classes. Lec- 
tures on scientific, historical, and social subjects are given in the different cantons with 
beneficial results. The Swiss operative undergoes his apprenticeship either under 
parental supervision at home or more frequently under the eye of his employer. 
Whenever any new branch of industry is introduced a number of apprentice schools 
are immediately instituted. Among other numerous examples, we find in the canton 
of Tessin a school where silk-weaving is taught. At Fribourg and Geneva there are 
institutions where apprentices receive instruction in plaiting straw, &c. But clock 
and watch making, demanding prolonged and difficult studies, is perhaps the branch 
of trade, above all others, in which the practical education of the apprentice is carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection. Schools have been founded for this purpose at 
Geneva, Chaux de Fond, and Locle, the establishments at the two former places bein 
municipal institutions, and the latter exclusively forthe poor. The watch and cloc 
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institutions at Chaux de Fond was founded as recently as 1864. Instruction is given 
to pupils either devoting themselves exclusively to watch and clock making or to 
workmen desiring to receive finishing lessons in any particular handicraft. They are, 
however, obliged to satisfy the examiners that their previous studies in other schools 
have been sufiiciently complete. Prizes are given and certificates of general capacity 
on leaving the establishment. : ¥ yi 

* * * 


The following from another source affords information of an inter- 
esting character in regard to the condition of the working-people of 
Switzerland : 

Perhars the Swiss artisan is the most fortunately situated of all the continental 
workingmen. ‘This is the result of various causes. ‘ In most countries,” observes Mr. 
A. G. G. Bonar, “ the laboring classes are, as a rule, wholly dependent for their means 
of existence upon that one department of labor in which circumstances have individ- 
ually placed them, and are, therefore, exposed to the disastrous results of whatever 
fluctuations may affectit. In Switzerland, this is happily so far from being the case 
that it may almost be said to constitute the exception. The peasant, when not actively 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, finds useful and profitable occupation in a hun- 
dred different ways, from felling timber on the mountains to making portions of the 
complicated and delicate works of watches. The artisan, likewise in his leisure mo- 
ments, or when unable to find work, cultivates the small plots of ground which he 
often owns, while his wife, and even his children, after school-hours, contribute more 
or less directly to the support of the family.” The Swiss is never ashamed of work, 
and if it be not obtainable in his own country he will seek it in others. Combined 
with this love of labor is to be found an habitual thriftiness which enables the Swiss 
workman, although in receipt of lower wages than are to be obtained in many other 
countries, to save money, and even enioy a state of comparative ease. Were the 
English artisans, with their high rates of wages and abundant means of employment, 
to display anything like the economical propensities of their Swiss brethren, the whole 
social condition of the industrial classes in England would become completely revolu- 
tionized. That low wages necessarily mean poverty and suffering is refuted by the 
example of the Swiss. With wages frequently lower than those of a Dorsetshire 
peasant, he contrives, by the smallness of his wants, his indomitable thrift, and dis- 
like of idleness, to acquire a more independent position than is possessed by many of 
our best-remunerated workmen. 

In the history of the Swiss working-classes we have a significant view of the value 
of education, if not carried toofar. There are comparatively few Swiss who cannot 
read or write, and not unfrequently we find the artisan rising to the post of manager, 
and from thence to that of partner or employer, by reason of the educational advan- 
tages possessed by him. From his earliest childhood principles of the strictest economy 
are instilled in his mind, and the habit of saving encouraged by every possible means. 
He understands the industrial value of education, and, conseguently, never omits an 
opportunity of extending his knowledge. While our artisans are-wasting their time 
and money at a public house, the Swiss workman is busy with hand or brain prepar- 
ing for the contingencies of the future. Compared with the wages obtainable in Eng- 
land the average earnings of the Swiss workmen must appear very low. In thecanton 
of Zurich, for instance, they range from 17 cents to 96 cents per day, the number of 
working-hours being from 12 to 14. In the various cotton and silk factories the rate 
of wages is far below those obtainable in Lancashire and Warwickshire, although the 
quality of the labor is scarcely a whit inferior. In the canton of Basle unskilled hands 
in the silk-trade obtain about $1.56 per week, while first-class dyers average $4.84. 
Like the Germans, the Swiss have successfully adopted the principles of co-operation, 
extending their application to productive purposes, but the liberality with which most 
employers treat their workmen—a circumstance which renders strikes almost unknown 
in Switzerland—tends to retard any extensive development of the latter class of co- 
operative associations. 

Owing to the excellent system of education among the Swiss, and their frugal and 
industrious habits, the workingman has many advantages over his fellow-competitors 
in other lands. To provide the Swiss workingman with the means of spending his 
leisure hours pleasantly, and perhaps usefully, is the self-imposed task of numerous 
societies, not a few of which are founded by workmen themselves. -Under their 
auspices local circulating-libraries have been formed in many parts of the country, 
even in some of the most secluded rural communes, the works of which they are 
composed being carefully selected in order that they may suit the taste and posi- 
tion of those for whom they are more particularly intended. In 1866 the canton of 
Geneva already possessed forty-three of these libraries, with 39,000 volumes, and that 
of Lucerne forty-one. The number in the remaining cantons has not yet been ascer- 
tained. ‘There are also numerous other public libraries, containing works of a much 
higher class, as well as museums in all the principal towns. Almanacs, reviews, aad 
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newspapers are likewise published for the special use of the working classes, and many 
of the daily papers give out on Sundays an extra sheet with the object of affording 
them additional reading matter. Lectures on the social and political questions of the 
day and other attractive subjects are frequently given, not only in the great centers of 
population, but also in the remote communes, where, in the absence of regular lec- 
turers, the village clergyman or schoolmaster, and sometimes even ordinary workmen, 
undertake this task. There are innumerable workingmen’s associations which have 
some regular place of meeting, where books, periodicals, games, and refreshments are 
provided for the members, whose time is chiefly engaged in debating, getting up dra- 
matic performances, and acquiring a knowledge of modern languages, book-keeping, 
drawing, arithmetic, history, &c. Much attention is also devoted to music, both vocal 
and instrumental, as a means of innocent recreation, singing being taught in all the 
primary schools. There is hardly a village which does not possess one or more choral 
societies, and in many cases a brass band. The rural districts of the canton of Lucerne 
may be cited as an example of the general taste for music, the beneficial effects of 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. In this little strip of territory there are no 
less than sixteen principal choral societies, seventeen musical societies, thirteen theat- 
rical societies, and twenty-five brass bands. Lenzberg, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
could some years back, boast of possessing two hundred pianos. In obscure villages 
dramatic performances are sometimes given by the peasants themselves. In some 
parts of Switzerland pageants are periodically got up at considerable expense to com- 
memorate some event of extraordinary interest in the local annals. Rifle matches and 
athletic sports are common throughout the country. All classes without distinction 
take part in these pastimes. 


The following is an extract from a letter to the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, dated at Zurich : 
THE SWISS WOMEN. 


There is sad enough need of the elevation of women even in Switzerland. One 
hundred women climb each day to the splendid buildings which overlook the city 
of Zurich, the first fountain of learning in the republic; one thousand women toil 
from sunrise till late evening in the narrow lanes below, dragging heavy hand-carts, 
staggering under large burdens balanced upon their heads, sawing wood, or gath- 
ering the refuse from the streets with basket and shovel; in short, performing the 
most menial service that the lowest class of male laborers are condemned to do in 
America. I have often seen two slender women sawing oak and ash wood in the street 
while a stout fellow stood by leisurely splitting the same sticks. One poor old creature 
the other day sat upon the curb-stone holding her saw reversed between her knees, and 
in utter weakness was rubbing the stick of wood upon it to saw it in two. 
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In this ancient and renowned country there are few if any manufac- 
tures which enter into competition with similar branches in the United 
States. The following statement shows the kind and value of the pro- 
ducts of that kingdom which found a market in the United States in 


the year indicated : 


Statement showing the quantities and values of imports into the United States from Italy during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 
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EMIGRATION FROM ITALY. 


The people of Italy, like those of the other Latin nations, are, as a rule, 
disinclined to emigrate. The following shows the total immigration into 
the United States from Italy during the past fifty-four years, aggregating 
but 47,409 in more than half acentury. Nor were these all immigrants, 
as the figures in the table for the years previous to 1870 denote alien 
passengers, many of whom afterward returned to their native land. 


Emigration from Italy by decades, from 1820 to 1870, and by years since 1870. 








Years. Number. Years. Number. 
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RATE OF WAGES. 


The following statements, in regard to the cost of labor in. Italy pre- 
vious to 1872, are taken from an official report on the state of the lead- 
ing branches of industry, which was made in the year 1865: 

Iron-mines.—Number of mines worked, 44; number of persons employed, 2,212; adults, 
1,888; children, 324. 

Average daily wages in iron-mines. 
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Copper-mines.—Number of mines worked, 34; number of persons employed, 2,412. 








Daily wages. 
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Galena-mines.—Number of mines worked, 13; number of persons employed, 4,105; 
adults, 3,417; children, 426. . 


Daily wages. 
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Zinc.—Number of mines worked, 1 in Venetia ; number of persons employed, 23 adults 
Average daily wages, 1 franc 30 centimes. 

Gold.—Number of mines worked, 14,in Piedmont; number of persons employed, 635 
adults and 7 children. Daily wages, (average ,) adults, 1 franc 80 centimes; children, 
91 centimes. 

Quicksilver.—Number of mines worked, 2; number of persons employed, 288; adults, 
274; children, 10. Average daily wages: adulis, Venetia, 1 franc; Tuscany, adults and 
children, 1 france 80 centimes. 

Nickel.—Number of mines, 2, in Piedmont; number of persons employed, 24, adults. 
Average daily wages, 1 franc 70 centimes. 

Tron pyrites—Number of mines, 2,in Piedmont; number of persons employed, 36 
adults. Average daily wages, 1 franc 76 centimes. 

Manganese—Number of mines, 4; number of persons employed, 213; adults, 188; 
children, 25. Average daily wages, Piedmont, adults, 1 franc 90 centimes; Liguria, 
adults, 1 frane 43 centimes; children, 94 centimes. 

Anthracite—Number of mines, 2; number of persons employed, 4 adults. Average 
daily wages, 1 franc 38 centimes. 

Lignite—Number of mines, 20; number of persons employed, 750; adults, 579, and 
children, 3, (sic.) Average daily wages: Piedmont, adults, 2 francs. Liguria, 1 frane 79 
centimes; children, 1 franc 15 centimes. Lombardy, aduits, 1 franc 37 centimes. Venetia, 
adults, 1 franc 32 centimes; children, 75 centimes. Emilia and Marches, adults, 1 franc 
50 centimes. Tuscany and Umbria, adults and children, 1 franc 76 centimes. 

Sulphur.—Number of mines, 379; number of persons employed, 22,935 ; adults, 13,678; 
children, 9,257. Average daily wages: Emilia, adults, 2 francs 61 centimes; children, 
80 centimes. Marches, adults, 2 francs 48 centimes; children, 1 franc 40 centimes. 
Sicily, adults and children, 1 franc 74 centimes. 

Gas-works.—Number of persons employed, 1,117. Average rate of wages, 2 franes 17: 
centimes. 

Petroleum-works.—T wenty-one men. Wages from 1 franc 25 centimes to 2 francs. __, 

Asphali-works.—_Sixty-three men and boys. Wages from 1 france 57 centimes to 3, 
francs 20 centimes. 

Chemical-works.—Four hundred and twenty-six persons. Wages varying from 44’ 
centimes to 4 francs. 

: Coke-burners.—Thirty-eight ; their highest rates of wages being from 50 centimes to 5 
rancs. - - 

Bell-founders.—Seventeen. Average wages from 1 franc 26 centimes to 2 frances 35 
centimes. 

Porcelain and earthenware.—Number of persons employed, 1,493. Average rates of 
wages for skilled workmen, 2 francs 15 centimes ; for adult laborers, 1 franc 70 centimes ; 
for children, 58 centimes. 

Salt-works.—Average wages from 1 franc 3 centimes to 2 francs 75 centimes. 


Some useful data are contained in an interesting account of the pro- 
gress and present state of the woolen manufacture in Italy, which was 
published in 1868, by Mr. Alexander Rossi, a senator of the kingdom 
and the owner of extensive mills at Schio, in the province of Vicenza. 
The total number of persons employed was estimated at about 25,000, 
and the average rates of wages which they received were as follows: 

For men and children, from 14 cents to 25 cents per day. 

Foremen: Spinners, from 40 to 70 cents; weavers, from 45 to 60 cents; others from 

24 to 45 cents. 


These rates are said to be from 20 to 25 per cent. lower than in France, Belgium, or 


England. 
rom a tabular statement, giving in detail the rates of wages paid for different kinds 
of work in the woolen manufacture in Italy in 1868, the following are selected: 
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The lower price of labor is a set-off in favor of the Italian manufacturer against the 
higher price which he has to pay for machinery. At the same time Mr. Rossi contends 
that, in spite of the difference of wages, Italian operatives are really not in a worse 
condition than those of Belgium. House-rent in manufacturing districts is 50 per cent. 
lower in Italy than in Belgium, and food is also cheaper. 

The frugal habits of the Italian operative, and the mildness of the climate in which 
he lives, tend to diminish his wants. 

Two-thirds of the persons employed in manufactures are taken from the agricultural 
class. They live in houses, of which they are sometimes the owners, in the country, 
frequently upon the mountains, and their habits are those of agriculturists. They either 
jeave their homes for the mill in the morning, and return in the evening, or, if the dis- 
tance is too great, they go on Monday and return on Saturday. The amount of their 
house-rent cannot be calculated; but at any rate it is not a heavy burden. The rest of 
the operatives, who live in towns, are crowded together in small and often unhealthy 
habitations, for which they pay a correspondingly low rent, varying from $10 to $24 a 
year for two or three persons, and more in proportion for a larger number. 

The food of the poorer classes is said to be exceedingly bad. By the exertions of 
Benevolent persons, however, economical kitchens have lately been established for sup- 
plying wholesome and well-cooked food at moderate charges. 

The general condition of the habitations of working-people is described by those 
who have examined them, as being most deplorable; wet, filthy, full of vermin, and 
confined. A company has been formed for the construction or purchase of substantial 
houses to be let out to workingmen at moderate rents. Two large houses for that pur- 
pose had been built in August, 1869. 


NAPLES. 


The following statistics of the working population of Naples were 
published by the municipal administration of that city in 1868: 


Farmers, 222 males; daily wages from 26 to 80 cents. 

Employed on railways, 231 males; wages from 30 to 93 cents. 

Workmen in iron-founderies, 2,140; wages from 32 cents to $1. 

Workmen employed in soap-manufacture, 43; wages from 17 to 55 cents. 

Pipe-makers, 30 men; wages from 17 to 26 cents. 

Potters, 313 men; wages from 24 to 54 cents. 

Shoe-makers, 241 men, and 55 women; men’s wages from 34 to 60 cents; women’s 
wages from 10 to 20 cents. 

Dyers, 117 men; wages from 20 to 50 cents. 

Goldsmiths, 168 men; wages from 40 cents to $1.20. 

Iron-bedstead and spring-mattress makers, 67 men; wages from 20 to 50 cents. 

Hatters, 100 men, and 28 women; wages for men 30 cents to $1; for women, from 10 
to 20 cents. 

Coppersmiths, 46 men; wages from 20 to 40 cents. 

Carpenters, ordinary, 38 men; wages from 17 to 42 cents. 

Carpenters employed in coach-building, 66 men; wages from 26 to 52 cents. 

Carpenters employed in furniture-making, 387 men; wages from 26 to 70 cents. 

Men employed in breweries, 31; wages from 30 to 80 cents. 

Glovers, 80 men and 313 women; men’s wages from 26 to 50 cents. 

Lace-makers, 34 men and 58 women; men’s wages from 37 to 60 cents. 

‘Lailors, 243 men and 27 women; men’s wages from 40 to 72 cents. 

Saddlers, 17 men; wages from 30 to 80 cents. 

Linseed-oil makers, 41 men; wages from 20 to 40 cents. 

Men employed in the preparation of white lead, 9; wages from 20 to 40 cents 

Men employed in glass-works, 28. 

Men employed in stearine manufactories, 10; wages from 17 to 40 cents. 

Persons working in wax-manufactories, 54 men and 6 women. 

Printers, 341 men and 18 women; men’s wages from 40 to 80 cents; women’s wages 
frem 10 to 20 cents. 

Pianoforte-makers, 66 men ; wages from 34 to 80 cents. 

Gilders, 53 men; wages from 40 cents to $1. 

‘Type-founders, 8 men; wages from 30 to 60 cents. 

Gas-litters, 5 men; wages from 30 cents to $1. 

Coral- workers, 195 men; wages from 34 cents to $1.60. 

Employed in the tobacco-manufactory, 587 men and 1,239 women; men’s wages from 
6% to YY cents; women’s wages from 14 to 50 cents. 

Chocolate-makers, 5 men; wages from 24 to 66 cents. 

Paste-makers, 24 men; wages from 24 to 40 cents. 

Lucifer-match makers, 8 men and 10 women; men’s wages from 17 to 34 cents; 


women’s wages from 7 to 17 cents. 
: 
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Men employed in tallow-works, 5; wages from 17 to 40 cents. 
Men employed in lime-works, 12; wages from 20 to 60 cents. 
Employed in the manufacture of chemical products, 18 men and 6 women. 
Workers in tortoise-shell, 5 men. 
Seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine artisans that are enumerated-—6,098 
males and 1,771 females—out of a total estimated population of about 600,000. These 
statistics, however, cannot be considered as complete. 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1872. 


Statement of wages paid at Milan, Italy, in 1872. 
[Furnished by H. W. Trimble, esq., United States consular agent.] 
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* Per month. 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


The following statements showing the rates of wages paid in the con- 
sular districts indicated, for mechanical and farm labor in the year 1873, 
were furnished by the consuls of the respective districts. 
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Statement of the rates of daily wages paid for mechanical labor in the following-named cities 
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Bricklayers or masons...............- 
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Stone-cutters 
Tailors 
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Tinsmiths 


Price of board— 


For workmen, per week, October, 1873. .-... 
For workwomen, per week, October, 1873...) + 
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of Italy in the year 1873. 
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Rates of wages paid for farm-labor in the following-named places in Italy in the year 1873. 
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a E Ss = == ped aS a i) B so sos E ej 
Occupation. ener ye: | re] Fal re ER S22) ora See 
03 =) oF | o8 o| oe =) ae le xu es ao} os 
an> a ge | oo 2 | Mo 2 wos | ws 2 | no 
a , eS | ae oem ee SoS tam |p am 
Be | oa | PS| ee | Sa | BS aa FS)/Fe laa] ee 
Sis Re byl tS) | Ae (oe So b bo | ec] Re 
@iijeee [ao |e |S? Bode ne la 
3 3 a 
A a A ole fea. oA a ‘hd = Sees Or Red =| 
FARM-LABORERS. 
Experienced hands— | - 
In summer.....-. BORGO. | e215 dare a $0 40 $0 50 |$9 00 |$0 424]...........-.. $0 30 $0 50 |$9 00 | $0 40 
PT WANTEr vile. es. UT creer n= 20 30 | 5 00 Pd | Saints ere inlet eee 50 40:419100 || ..c556 
Ordinary hands— 
In summer. .....- BUA Sse cee 32 43 | 6 40 4Qh cesacees cee 20 SOs 6. O08 aa. ee 
ir WaAnterseen.ses- SOE Pe cesea 20 30 | 4 00 Qa} Serene ane seas 25 ASM te00: | ieee 
Common Jaborers at 
other than farm- , 
RVOMIC Rae ce teueee cs! ( 40) eee ce wees eacseleoes cc) sseesele tole = eee ae 15 38 | 4 50 32 
Female servants.....|.....- $1 to $2 10 18 } 2 40 {2.2533 $1 70 to $3. 40 15 30 | 4 50 20 


* Board is never given except during vintage, when they are allowed wine ad libitum. 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


ETC. * 


The following statements, showing the prices of provisions and other 
necessaries of life, were furnished by the consuls of the United States at 


the several places indicated : 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of howe rans 
and board, in the following-named cities of Italy, in the year 1873. 





Articles. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat: 

PMUBGP ORE Oxia d's nencdxcackeetaceens per pound 

PESTER ADIOUVE ia’ nes agian hens ae emen kine do... 
Beef : 

Hresh, roasting pieGes e= s2 ea «ones wee so cmic do... 

Hresh, soup-pieCes2e- eujccaces.coee agiences's do. - 

Fresh, rump or sirloin steaks ...........--. dons 

DOLME *cnnp co hacadeiees shina sehcnen cannes do 
Veal: 

A OTS-UaARLers> He <6 woe ce ciees coco metic anes dow 

Hind -uarters.c-..teseace oceans eeeenemeee. AO: 

RIEIOLA ioe he ak dle rnin cin ce cee Ln ewe dos. 
Mutton : 

WOMs-CUATLEFA ie fo. fas coe et on xenon: Oona 

Oo ee ne ean oc dec am came ane ences do... 

MCHODS scctas sce ce aces heen cee eee do. .- 
Pork : 

BUDO INS a tates edie tctets Siw de cla» a5 eae eee Oe. 

erned or salted ......:....'..5.cbeeaeneeeee doo. 

BOOTLE Ser cGtWn coc alc safeties 6 acc icin tee cee eee dow. 

SIME OOO ok nadce vanwee a endidenkeeee do... 

is a wav chan sn’ awit nace LO ara 

MODEM ayes s nee occ nenevenncdccscest pes O0t55. 
DAC Theda ks inwene wanachedacawswsnsqgene do... 
CS OE oe cea ns Merc isinaise snc cucnpeaceh dow 
RIUM aS 5s TURES C ads ye beesk ues eh asscceucounce donee 
LOC ot co ahaa pc aeEne Clas s© sane de sone vnak do... 


* Per barrel. 


Palermo. 


$0 10 
12 


sweet wwe 


ee es ee es 


: : "a é 
TH 7 oO “* oO 
a oO a = 
$0 05} $0 06 | $0 O58/*$11 25 
*12 50 
07 054 06 to 
14 50 
12 15 24 184 
12 15 20 17 
25 15 24 19 
(eA on ott 20 10 
17 28 25 20 
17 98 25 22 
#25 28 25 22 
10 15 10 134 
18 17 10 15 
17 17 10 134 
17 18 10 15 
25 35 
95 35 17 13 
34 45 25 36 
ty AeA 2 14 
0 25 
to 35 34 36 
0 34 
92 Q8 25 18 
10 10 03.) ae 
0 24 
25 40 34 ; to 
0 40 
017! 021 
22 30 ; to | to 
034| 0 36 


t Without bone. 
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Prices of provisions, §c., in the following-named cities of Italy in 18783—Continued. 











* ‘a 3 : a 
Articles. E S = 3 A a 
I Oo fx oO 3 oO 
A <) > fw A 
Potatoes....... Ris fo Se dine cic nten,c s'es.c 2s AOvseete eo Ost PO. 02 jose cscs £0' 02° | $0) Of fea aeeeee 
ee cininks dig os aes cvurccceceseses do... 03 06 | $0 05 04} 10 $0 07 
0 03 
ee Airis = 023 OF facewiee ce to , 05: To yaaeee 
0 08 
Be Meee tet acne swlesscwwinandavsees per quart.. 03 a bean 03 20 17 
0 20 
Ton cuechcctes<h¢ckcascvedce- per dozen. . 14 22 17 ; to , 36 20 
0 30 
GROCERIES, ETC. BM 
1 
Tea, Oolong or other good black ........ per pound..| 1 42 260 Tt. seeeee i 1 50 1 20 
3 
Coffee, Rio: 0 30 
DROSS Colin cp baxcccc whieh aces incase Oss 3 22 40 34 to 30 34 
0 40 
0 36 
pS Ee a Ses ce MIS eet lata. w aid 2 do..- AL, Uae cb acts 42 to 40 45 
ugar : 0 64 
NE eR ee Gi. Ss 10 124 10 053 15 12 
PI eae ewiceeeiGaken~ «sacs cmsce-s 2 
Resets eee ee veg wicciwcss o7-ceee 
Soap, common 
2 as ee 
Fuel: 
Se a a 4 
00 
ON ever) Sle Pe Se a per 220 pounds... CAS SA ede bie ae Bal a a [|2.20: |e panes 
EROS Sara fa cs) asions bance per busbhel.. BO! Tim aa onc Pe aie «atts ae ak eee hea eet re 
OL Og Use 2 Se rr per gallon. . 48 65 Gy a Bet sue he Jo eee 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings: 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality.......... per yard.. 717 20 20 5 Oe eee ar 14 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality...-..--.-.- Oss. 20 25 22 opiates eee 16 
Sheetings : 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality ...-...-...... Gor sai 4G) 28 OA To LAT aan cate leo eects 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality...........- 0.7. yf SP NC i 25 152 hans te sees 
Cotton flannel, medium quality............... COs se-}... (1) os sain oa Pipereeened pees BA) ed 21 
AOMINER 2000 GUBIGY- si 5.505.226.2522. 00 0, FT cee Ok Dee Serer 34 Pa ees een 30 
eee OMIA Cee colo e ie sta cececewccencess: Ose nb 4 We Seen 134 gg Aes 16 
NIC OUMITION Je'ohinwcec<'s0ciau cine ++ sree. doiss-1i.(4)) 35 29 JO paces sk 20 
Satinets, medinm quality..............-....-. Ones hae(S)) Get kee sce| cows aoe a eee en: aes 24 
Boots and shoes : 
pote moe BTOAVY ..-..--------s----- per pair..| 2 40 2 50 3 40 3160) [Sareea 3 20 
ee a eee ee iO Aer late Derg of | oectaterara'a s|'2 ohare ecto ieaee Li00s\essvecee 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ..............-... per year..} 100 00 | 84 00] **8 50 | **6 00 | 5000] **5 10 
Six-roomed tenements ..........-........----- do....| 150 00 | 120 00 |**11 90 |**10 00 | 7500] **6 70 
BOARD. 
2 60 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..per week..| (ti) 200} , 3 40 Ay (HY oy I teettecaes 
2 15 
For women employed in factories ............ CG2aei) i) 1 50 3 40 aver (Ti) lessee 
9] 
t White. § Soft. || Olive. 


{| These articles are mostly home-made, very coarse, cheap but of poor quality. 
** Per month. 
4t The American system of boarding is not practiced; everybody keeps house. 
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EXPENDITURES OF WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Average weekly expenditures of families living in Milan, Venice, Messina, Brindisi, and Sarn- 
piedara, Italy, in 1873. 























Milan. | Venice. | Messina. Brindisi. | Sarnpiedara. 
pane 2 adults and | 2 adults and 
: adults an adalts anc 
2 adults anid d gnildpot: 5 children. | 2 children. 
MInnMinnNe Dread eeecmencet sca e lke as ecjots coke $0 70 $1 7 $1 28 $0 90 
Flour, bread, and rice.....-.... SPOS! Ws chat aos cmon | oe ae eee Lechisoeaaetesans lasseorddas oe Vee 
IM ORS memes ce atisise pec eldie cere se 97 1 10 1 00 1 43 10 
ery gee senate se Cone eis nid tae |e micidia ort Bimgre aioe 08 15 09 12 
GLO Oa hE vee ale Ree cs [ose sabice yc.) 30). 268 ements OO Wiirooawas ot eee 
Butter, cheese, and pork...--.- HY Ma) SEI RM rel erat a Rl ee Fos 
SMIOE AONE ese ae one a Uisinlete ds in > fers nid aidie'e a Sein « 15 10 25 06 
SUM essa Cy Sas 5 LEE ae, Baek ee ae ot 15 18 17 08 
PE CHINN Lament LE cicis ie ena tar' |e ai dre eta aiakie tcl wala wae es cle hmrerate 40 “che se seeees ashes aes hese tees 
NTI REN Sato acters se cate Bali aiemice wise gies « 28 eta d seer 17 18 
OM OO Morena Maslow bip'es un of kiaa ds = ainies als 16): |e Sear 09 12 
One eOmnCh MLK Ae bance eee sets -eee sec aken 1 ltosag scaler QOs |xcwesosataseser teehee Leer. 
LEDISL DY STEAD Rexear a We) weseb saat 78) as Gl RAR SE oe ek By oY roe sey ier ig hoes lees Rieried a eta Sera orem 
BEI Apt ca as (0) an pl SO ip Gg SPA A | ee meen Coc oe 43 12 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vine- 
RATT Oc Ke MUN em Mann LU ei ION ie tine Sleek 20 
TEMS SE coli 2 apa Nash inte aR aa MPa pk 10 
Potatoes and other vegetables..}............%. 14 
Eis (OvGen ANG CTIA} aenia(s|c_ ohere cctas Suis o) wh ol mieten rete ; 
HIG h Ree teeta. Soe ee ein nee. 42 28 
Oil or other light’.....5..2..-.. 25 12 
Other articles :45.0.\o22 cee i 17 15 
Spirits, wine, beer, and tobacco.|..........---- 80 
TOTSELTOM GS aakoe ceases cee 87 1 10 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects .;.2..0. 0.8] /e se. see kin 60 
Total weekly expenses .. 4 72 6 55 
Total for 52 weeks. ...... 245 44 340 60 
CHormine per vearceo-cs sce lorcucss oye 40 00 
PUSKESIDOUNY OAL foicas ess oh | fan pene ee oe. surance sotaenaabaee 
Total annual expenses. . . 245 44 380 60 
Total weekly earnings. -. 5 10 7 50 
Total for 52 weeks....... 265 20 390 00 








COST AND CONDITION OF LABOR IN ITALY. 
MILAN. 


The following report on the cost and condition of labor in Milan was 
prepared by Mr. Trimble, United States consular agent, and transmitted 
to the author September 24, 1872: 


Since 1860 wages have increased on the whole about 30 per cent.; the general 
strikes in August last will probably result in an additional increase of 10 per cent. 

Silk forms the principal item in the business transactions of Milan. During the year 
ending June 30, 1872, the amount of raw silk, tram, and organzine, seasoned, was 
ate bales. Of this about 75 bales—invoiced value $110,000—were sent to the United 

tates. 

The manufacture of gloves (kid and lamb skin) has, within the last few years, at- 
tained a great importance, and Milan now farnishes from 800 to 1,000 dozen per day— 
exporting to France, Germany, England, and the United States. Large quantities of 
buttons are manufactured. Carriages to a considerable extent are exporced to South 
Anierica, Egypt, and Switzerland. 

Conclusions as to the condition and well-being of the working-classes must, to a cer- 
tain extent, be modified by considerations of climate, and of hereditary habits and 
tastes. Accustomed to and delighting in the open air, inured to greater exposure than 
ourselves, and at the same time possessing a climate less rigorous, they are compara 
tively indifferent to the price of fuel, which to us is one of the necessaties of life. 
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So meat, which in our severer and more exhausting climate is a necessary, in theirs 
becomes a luxury, not being required to sustain life, the place of which is, to a certain 
extent, supplied by a greater abundance of natural products. Bread, wine, fruit, and 
vegetables, thus come naturally to constitute the main articles of food. The working- 
man takes for his breakfast a piece of bread, a few slices of sausage, or a handful of 
fruit; for his dinner, soup made from pork and vegetables, or a dish of rice and a bot- 
tle of wine. And this, which to us would seem poor and meager fare, climate and 
habit render natural and satisfactory. 

On the whole, the working-classes here may be said to possess, in comparison with 
those of the United States, infinitely fewer moral and social.advantages, and at the 
same time a lower average of physical comfort, with less extreme suffering. 


CARRARA. 


Report “on the cost and condition of labor in the Carrara consular district,” 
by Mr. Consul Torrey. 
CaRRARA, July 30, 1872. 


The price of daily labor in this consular district averages as follows: Marble-sculp: 
tors, from 77 to 96 cents; marble-cutters, from 39 to 58 cents; marble-polishers, from 
35 to 48 cents; marble-quarrymen, from 29 to 48 cents; blacksmiths, carpenters, 
masons, painters, aud shoemakers average about 39 cents per day; the common laborer 
earns from 29 to 39 cents. All mechanics work from sunrise till dark the year round, 
taking three hours a day for their meals in the summer months, and two hours a day 
during the short days of the autumn and winter. Boys and women earn‘froin 16 to 19 
cents per day in the quarries. ; 

The principal article produced is marble, which gives employment to nearly the 
whole population of this district. The silver and lead mines of Seravezza are very 
valuable, but not extensive. House-rent and living-expenses for the mechanics and 
laborers are very low, quite in proportion to their earnings, but the average rent of a 
good house, containing ten rooms, is $289.35 per annum. 

The mechanics and laborers are very poor; they know not what comfort is. They 
usually have large families, and live in one or two rooms of a house, where they cook, 
eat, and sleep. 

I have known many instances where families of from five to eight persons—men, 
women, and children—lived and slept in one room. Under these circumstances, their 
education and morals may be imagined. 

Few mechanics and laborers over thirty years of age can read and write; the better 
class of marble-cutters only excepted. 

Since the revolution of 1859 common public schools have existed, and nearly all chil- 
dren learn to read and write. 

The value of marble, wrought and unwrought, exported to the United States direct 
during the year 1871 was $626,543. <A large portion of the most valuable sculpture 
and architectural work is sent to Florence, Rome, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, and 
from thence to the United States as productions of those places. 

There is also a large amount of olive-oil produced in this district, and exported to the 
_ United States via Leghorn. 


VENICE. 


Extract from a letter to the author from John Harris, Esq., United 
States consul at Venice, under date of December 12, 1873: On the con- 
dition of the working-classes in the Venetian provinces : 


As regards the moral state of the workmen, particularly of artisans and machinists, 
in the Venetian provinces, i6 may be said that they are generally moral, sober, and 
provident. They take pride in their work, but they study but little, and are unac- 
quainted with drawing or chemistry, and are somewhat prejudiced in favor of the tech- 
nieal processes of ancient usage. Now, however, they frequent schools for drawing — 
and chemistry which have been introduced in the towns and villages contiguous to 
the manutfactories and workshops. In. general they execute varied, different, and 
new works with good will; they are of various and multiform genius, and it must be 
noticed that the system of division of labor as practiced in England and elsewhere is 
not here in general use. Here the same workman does many things, and passes from 
one work or operation to another which has an affinity with it. His habits of living 
being economical, he is contented with moderate wages. Although a company has 
been formed in Venice for the purpose of building good and suitable dwellings for 
workmen, these buildings are, as yet, but few in number, and the laboring-classes in 
this city live generally in poor, unwholesome habitations, damp and with bad odors. 
As the company continue their Jabors, this inconvenience will decrease. On the con- 
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trary, in the great manufacturing districts of the provinces the workmen inhabit 
wholesome dwellings, contiguous to the manufactories. The best are in the province 
of Venice: Nadaré’s paper-mills at Large, and Rossi’s spinning and cloth manufactory 
at Scipio. These are clean, dry, large, and convenient residences. The workman pays 
the rent, avd may eventually become the purchaser. 

It may be said that, as regards habitation, the workmen live badly in the city and 
well in the country, but the principal industrial establishments are in the country. 


BRINDISI. 


Extract from a letter to the author from the United States vice- 
consul, dated Brindisi, November 30, 1873: 


As regards the health, morality, and education of mechanics and workingmen, I 
beg to state that we have here a very sober and laborious class of people, of good 
principles and health, but not far advanced in instruction. 


GENOA. 


Mr. Consul Spencer, in apologizing for not furnishing the information 
desired, adds: 


I find, however, that any report that I could have made, based upon your circulars, 
would have been very unsatisfactory, as the conditions of life here are so different 
from what they are in the United States; the working-classes here rarely indulging in 
any greater luxuries than polenta, (or mush,) soup, or minestrone, wine, and chestnut- 
bread ; meat, butter, and other delicacies mentioned in your list of provisions being 
entirely out of the question. 


MESSINA. 


Mr. Consul Behn, under date of September 5, 1872, thus writes in 
regard to labor in Messina: 


There is but very little industry in this consular district ; no manufacturing estab- 
lishment except one small cotton-factory, two or three tanneries of no great impor- 
tance, one flour-mill, and two silk-spinneries, the produce of which is sent to England, 
France, and Italy. The price of labor for workingmen of all classes averages from 
50 cents to $1 per day of twelve hours, and seldom overruns the latter price. 


In a more recent letter, dated October 16, 1873, Mr. Behn adds: 


In consequence of arise in the prices of the principal articles of subsistence, workmen’s 
wages have been raised from 10 to 20 cents over those of last year, and they now vary 
from 50 cents to $1.20 per day, not including board, as it is not the custom in this 
island to board workingmen. The education and morals of workmen is yearly improv- 
ing, as they and their sons visit the day and night schools, and it is to be hoped that 
before long this class of people will occupy the same rank as the workmen of all other 
countries. 

[From the British Almanac for 1874.] 


In Southern Europe the general rate of wages is on a low scale, although in some parts 
of Italy the remuneration obtained by several kinds of art-workmen is very good. In the 
ship-building, iron-founding, and other handicrafts, requiring a combination of manual 
strength and skill, the workmen can obtain from $4.58 to $7.30 per week. There are 
also numerous trades p. culiar to Italy, in which skilled workmen can obtain from $3.90 
to $5.34 per week; but all descriptions of unskilled labor*are very cheap. Strikes are 
infrequent, disputes between employers and employed rarely proceeding beyond the 

-preliminary stages. Like the Swiss workman, the Italian artisan is patient, steady, 
and thrifty in his habits. He contrives to live well and to save money on wages which 
would scarcely keep an English workman from the work-house. If he were equally 
industrious with the Englishman, he would take rank among the élite of the European 
laboring-classes. But the influence of climate is too productive of indolence, although 
in some of the Italian sea-coast towns the workers display an amount of energy which 
does themcredit. The principles of co-operation are much practiced in Italy, the work- 
ing of the various associations being not unlike those in England and Germany, and 
care being taken to keep them free from those dangerous utopian ideas which have 
in Spain and France found practical development in the form of communism. The 
quality of Italian work is generally very good, but the principal difficulty of the work- 
man is to gain decent lodging-accommodation at a moderate price and to avoid paying 
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too much for provisions. These two drawbacks form serious obstacles, against which 
he is almost powerless to contend, save by living outside the town in which his place 
of employment is situated, lodgings being cheaper in the outlying villages, where also 
food can be obtained at lower rates, not having to pay the obnoxious “octroi” de- 
manded at the gates of the town. 


® 


From additional information in regard to labor in Italy, recently re- 
ceived, the following facts are selected: 


PROVINCE OF PARMA. 


Linen.—The principal establishment for the manufacture of this fabric employs from 
90 to 100 women; reclers receiving from 7 to 8 cents, and weavers from 13 to 23 cents 
per diem. The highest prices are paid for piecework. 

Glass and earthen-ware.—The total number of hands employed is 67, of whom 23 (19 
men and 4 women) are in the pottery department, and 44 (all men) in glass making. 
The wages of the potters are from 23 to 28 cents per diem, and for the women, 10 cents. 
The glass-makers rise from a minimum of 19 cents to a maximum of $1.15 per diem. 
They have work for only three months in the year. 

- Nails.—The nail-makers of the city of Parma only supply local wants; wages about 
32 to 48 cents for founders per diem, 24 to 48 cents for blacksmiths, 42 to 46 cents for cop- 
persmiths. Foremen in founderies, &c., received from 62 to 72 cents, and apprentices 
from 10 to 15 cents. 

Soap and candles.—Men receive 28 cents, and women 19 cents per diem. 

Paper.—The wages vary for men from 15 to 28 cents; for women, from 10 to 17 cents; 
for children, from 8 to 13 cents. 

Printing-offices —The wages of compositors are from 19 to 38 cents; of apprentices, 
from 6 to 12 cents; of printers, 33 cents per diem. Piecework is paid as follows: 
Compositors, from 3 to 4 cents; apprentices, from 1 to 14 cents, and printers 4 cents 

er hour. 

F Liqueurs, bear, and aérated waters.—The wages given in all these industries are as fol- 
lows: Foremen, 38 cents and upward per diem; ordinary workmen, 28 cents; women, 
maximum wages 19 cents per diem. - . by - a * 


VENICE, 


The Neville foundery.—This foundery employs upward of 300 hands, and turns out ma- 
chinery of every magnitude, description, and quality. In spite of high duty on coals 
and iron, this factory is highly flourishing; the workmen are equal to the best in Eng- 
land, and so well conducted that no strike has occurred since its establishment, and 
the men are satisfied with their wages and condition. 

Bronze-foundery.—The bronze-foundery of Michieli & Co. deserves notice, and is an 
establishment where not only the fine bronze works of Italy peculiar to the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries are perfectly reproduced in all sizes, but even works 
of modern art are cast at the option of the sculptor, after the manner and the time of 
Michel Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini. 

Glass-works of Venice and Murano.—For many centuries past these 
works have been celebrated for the fineness of their products. In A. 
D. 674 St. Benedict engaged Veuetian artists to furnish the windows 
of Weremouth Abbey, and from that time, or even anterior to it, the 
same manutfactory—probably the oldest in the world—has had a contin- 
uous existence. The manufacture of glass is still an important Vene- 
tian industry, the export of this fabric in 1874 having amounted to 
£313,200, or about $1,524,000 in gold. In 1867 the exports of glass 
were more than twice the usual average, owing to the introduction of 
glass beads in the fashions of the day. 
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Burano lace—The manufacture of this fabric, which receives its name 
from a small island formerly celebrated for its lace-work, has recently 
been revived under the auspices of the Princess Giovanelli and the 
Countess Marcello, who found an aged woman, the last of her craft, who 
still remembered the method of making this lace, and engaged her to 
instruct a number of girls in this almost-forgotten art. The immediate 
demand for the first specimens produced was extraordinary. The cost 
of the fabric (about 100 francs per meter, of the width of 12 centimeters) is 
considered to be under its value. It takes 150 days of five working-hours 
per diem for one workwoman to produce a single meter, the woman’s 
pay being one-half frane per diem. 

The “ gros point de Venise” is also to be revived at Burano. The dis- 
tinguished engineer Dr. Fambri (six years a deputy in the Italian Parlia- 
ment) has published the following estimate of the labor involved in the 
manufacture of one meter of this lace of a quality never surpassed in 
ancient times: 

J. Three months’ wages of one hand for the net-work. 

Il. One month’s wages of one hand for the flowers. 

Iif. An extra month’s wages for the ornamental border. 

Dr. Fambri suggests that “this industry should be developed, were 
it only to save the secret of the art, as no kind of manufacture exists 
more eee of giving sustenance to thousands with a merely nominal 
capital. 
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LABOR IN MODERN GREECE. 


In one of the introductory chapters of this work, under the above cap- 
tion, the condition of labor in Greece in ancient times, (labor then being 
of a servile character,) was presented. Modern Greece, retaining little 
else than its classic renown, presents but few points of interest to the 
inquirer after manufacturing and mechanical industries. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports to the United States are of small amount, and consist 
chiefly of fruit and wool. In the fiscal year 1874 the value of the total 
imports, direct and indirect, into the United States from Greece, reached 
but $561,875, of which fruit amounted to $423,992, and wool to $105,325, 

Hon. John M. Francis, recently United States minister resident at 
Athens, thus wrote in regard to the principal exports : 


Greece exports annually from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 worth of Zante currants. The 
larger proportion is shipped to England, but the demand for the fruit in the United 
States is yearly increasing. Her exports of olive-oil amount to nearly $4,000,000 annu- 
ally; and of cotton and cotton yarns, silk, and products of silk, coarse wool, wines, 
&c., the value is quite large. The exportation of lead and other minerals is increasing. 
The production of cotton is also becoming an important interest in Greece. Previous 
to our late civil war but little was raised; now the average crop amounts to about 
5,500,000 pounds. Formerly the cotton was all exported ; now a large proportion of 
it is manufactured into cotton yarn, no less than 16 factories having been established 
for this purpose, employing 25,460 spindles, the yearly manufacture of which amounts 
to 2,200,000 pounds of yarn. Greek yarn is largely displacing the English article in 
many of the Levant markets. There are eight silk manufactories in the kingdom. 
The exports of these manufactories last year were upward of $750,000. 


Fish P. Brewer, esq., United States consul at Pirzeus, under date of 
June 29, 1872, writes as follows in regard to cotton and other exports: 


Six-sevenths of the cotton-crop is raised in the district of Lebadeia, where it is 
pressed and baled, and then hauled sixty or seventy miles on a macadamized road to 
Pireus. A part of the cotton is bought by the Pirzeus twist-factories, of which there 
are three. One recently began operations; the other two have been making from 
32,000 to 35,000 bundles of twist annually. Nearly all of this is used in Greece, but a 
little is shipped, free of duty, to Turkey. 

Various other raw products pay an export duty, as cocoons, acorns, figs, currants, 
and tobacco. ; 

Some products pay different rates, according to the district where raised, perhaps on 
account of an assumed difference in quality, as: tobacco from Argos, #c. per lb.; from 
elsewhere, free; acorns from Athens or Kea, &c. per lb.; from Peloponessus, or else- 
where, 1?7c. Figs pay ic. per lb., but, if raised on public lands, double rates, apparently 
as including rent to the state. 

Currants pay a little less than tc. per lb. Cocobdns pay llc. per lb. Emery pays Ie. 
per em On the free list are wool, hides, cumin and sesamé seeds, wine, olives, oil, 
and silk. 

No bounties are paid on any article of export, yet it is noteworthy that articles ex- 
ported are exempt from local custom-dues in transit to the port, which would have to 

e paid if the same articles were sold in home markets, for home consumption. These 
duties are levied to support the local governments, and their amount is very various. 


Mr. Francis states that the culture of the vine and the manufacture 
of wine and spirits are important industries : 


The vineyards cover about 500,000 acres of land, or one twenty-eighth of the area of 
plantations properly so called. About 2,000,000 barrels of wine are produced annually, 
and of this aggregate, less than 100,000 barrels are exported. The gross value is about 
$1,600,000. The cultivation of the olive-tree is also a feature. The latest returns show 
that there are about 8,000,000 olive-trees in the kingdom, covering an area of 350,000 
acres, and producing annually 22,000,000 lbs. of olives. The market reports of the 
Bulletin almost every day evidence the growth of our Mediterranean trade; and in 
that growth Greece, as we-have said, is a prominent participant. 
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RATES OF WAGES. : 


Mr. Consul Brewer, under date July 30, 1872, furnishes the following 
rates of daily wages of mechanics at Pireeus: . 

Painters, $1.14; blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, and plasterers, 95 cents each ; infe- 
rior hands as low as 57 cents; journeymen shoemakers, for each pair of country shoes, 
57 cents, and a good workmen will make three pairs in two days. Two boatmen, with 
a sail-boat, will earn $1.52 for a long day’s work. Three dollars and eighty cents per 
month is fair wages for a servant girl. Most mechanics work from sunrise to sunset, 


taking, in summer, an hour for breakfast and two hours for nooning, during which 


they generally take a nap. House rent is $7.60 per month for a four-roomed tenement, 
and $11.40 for six rooms. A workingman can get his meals for 20 cents a day. 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


Statement showing the rate of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in Athens, Pireus, 
and Syra, Greece, without board, in the year 1873. 






5 Athens and 
Occupation. Pirin. Syra. 
Skilled workmen: 
PES LE GICAIN TUL Stroke aay oie whe Gk Cioieuluc outa smelted cle ewes cee per day-.| $0 90 to $1 20 | $0 80 to $0 90 
DTICKISVera OF TOASONS s,s. bs cs bokss oparma cick dpm setae do. ... 8 to 1 00 65 to 175 
AFA DINGT-MMAKEIA sles coeke cde deste eoeccel ne cence cmes wees eee ae 90 to 1 00 80 to 85 
Carpenters seed 90 to 1 00 75 to 80 
Ropers): oveki onl cee enna tones occa ee sated ee CT ON BOao aU ees tee Se 
Miners ........ wae $0 to 1 30 80 to 85 
Machinists : — 80 to 1 40 85 to 90 
ME AINUGES tes ances t alaice nwa s w nord a/c s'awelenaeis saare ple apnea eee ieee eee 80 to 1 00 80 to 85 

PART BLELSi ccc oct ete cet Coe eee U sale we sere nates eae eee eens ae 75 to 1 00 70 to 75 
BHGCINAK OLS tcc ee elawee es coda oue we ceccdebetaceaceetomne eee sid ote 65 to 80 65 to 70 
PS LONG-CULLOES "eG s arece'oc bilan vcd dledacelece bic ose eo iteen eee woes 90 to 1 40 45 to 50 
PURINLOUS hie are ci clatbnrs che tectale Sete at dorms clos a Smcinie Ble malice diglcete aan ome 70 to 90 45 
PPUNSIMILDS wee ce seas cers cd tances se cede cole codemane su Mescmnoee — 60 to 1 00 40 to 45 
RW, GOLWEIGHtS fics Soc wah «wie ein aeletMmecee a cinelee ties CCC CeEe Boe 80 to 1 20 40 to 45 

Ship-building: ; 

1 First-class wo de) © OO GO LcaU le. cae oo oka hate 
Carpenters. A gerne eaee ddz=e 10 002) SOO Vee gen ence ee 
PROINOLUA OSbcoe ce eee CUO Us hres oe cS aie ede oe eRe tne be eros Pa l 00°to\s2 20) Ree ete ot eae 
GAIKPTR cokes ck oeacs clues i a See ek el eee eae See do... .s= 20 Mo as eee eee eee 
PRIA CE SINT DIG ie ates: < eae ee ccioie cm cia hore aie wee Staton leero rear do.... 70 to SOT re, wena 

Farm-laborers: 
IEXMETIONCEHL NANGS aercecucr ce ecesee dear cots te cadet Cee age 60 30 to 40 
corcunary Nanda: S75. i. MShci. cee Salecke be cies operon eueneeee doece: DO iivtaw bb de uanews 
Common laborers at other than farm-work............---------- donee. 66 80 to 40 
Memale Servants. 2.006 ds6~picmes sd dyenasweninws per month, with board..| 200 to 5 60 300 to 4 00 
Price of board: = 
OrewOTkiNGN.<- .\ti-s accisiosea sees sens cece Se cea ckaee sic oa per week.-.} 150 to 2 00 200 to 2 25 
HOTAWOLK WOMEN Bees SF ake class te cok een ee ee aes ieee Go...) atta aoe ‘1 80 





PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETO. 


Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consump- 
tion, with house-rent and board, in the towns of Piraus and Syra, Greece, in the year 1872. 











Articles. : Pireus. Syra. 
ee PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, superfine, of Trieste ......... We barrel of ed eraae --/88 00 to $9 00 |.......... $0 O74 
Seer Ee Firtond Mille... ..:00ckecakdeeadas ws x connate do... pe 043} $0 07 to =: 08 
ME Eden a nck a! ns shieyns eh ted tiwibeeateweneesbureeh = ah ees one. Yone. 
os Pee etishhs sh a4+ wells dns mines mum anne Malema eas cera are + CDRS one. None. 
eet: 
Meaty PEI NODOE. <nntwycn ons caw neuen anmebns senns* per cere 1) 30°) ae 2to 14 
DES BINUTOIOCER ered wccune oc ckc = seGabes com amemeeeee etre omer 0..-.| 103 to li 12to 14 
EPGalt TUM PBHOBEBES von =n shold caves ecltocsWenawenneseeuuat dose ry to 13 12 to 14 
7 Conned se Saka cin o aannven she adupenetne tase amen es ao eet None. None. 
eal: 
Fore-quarters .... .. Ae RD RGERUA Der asentegnamensae denen ys --do..,.) 16 to 17 13 to 14 
PURO MUMEDOLN scab Gti cieass sae cent nb cacaba taeda van teneies do....| 15° to “I¢ 13 to 14 
COGN Es cidouuna cuunbWeunh) seavnessases nasab canaeuae anaeans do....1 13 to 14 13to 14 


— 
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Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, §:c.—Continued. 








for one room and $3.80 per month for two rooms, a kitchen, and a 
small court. No taxes, no water, nor gas laid on; plenty of public 
fountains with good water. 


Articles. Pireus. Syra. 
& 
Matton: © 
NE ARG iad e Se ben nid nce ndve vecicecccgeeses per pound. ./$0 104 to $0 11 |.............- Faas 
Meets 2 BEE ce oe ctr a esa aesctess cs ce sete e aes do....| 11 to 12] $0 13 to $0 14 
ee he tetas wis bin ale es dla» nin's a0 wine seneneeneccn nese dOvas: | srl le tortie 13 to 14 
Pork: 

SMe a smeceeces sas Soden oucwceccseceesncencees do... 10 to 11 10 
ITER EE cries coccce sce teseedbc. clase awcces do.... None None 
Co a Ee yaks =f een See a aortt: None None 
MRI RMI GU IMIOLLOG, LOTCION . 2. =o lesen ces seen c eee nee no Cove | aeroO! “tO 3B i -deiat te eee areas 
ammeiders, Imported, TOreigM .. 5... 2. noo ene soe se eee en- dos tet) "A728" tom i SO" | a aoe eee 
Peed, AOL GCU, TOLOIOM cnc Soc. caters acceso ee Son steecoee Gove. fr 40) tor 45 28 
Sausages, freshly made, in market...............------.-..- ocean 15: “to 90) sic cke ao ake 

PE ac a SE = 5 eS a a Ores Ce er tonne 16 
MOGdHsn dry tec. sce coe te au ek Gee eee do....| 06 to 064 6 
oh. SEs (2 Te 98S oe Oe doa None. 03 
CS ie tl elas le a a do....} 22 to 4 24 to 26 
Cheese: 
SOP NIC OOUINGE 22a dnc acdescccce ccce cc ccccecccccese: dose. ir 20 tos 14 15 toy 7 
en TLS hehe eal) Ie SS ea SS DO ELV tO Se ea oe ees 
a Sa do.-.2} | O1F to 02 02 
earls eerie an ccis aes cuaccceccccacwoeneneenacccns dOsee 04 to 05 04 
ee eee e See ces ac tua esctlsosaeccetee cece tse cees dons 024 to 03 02 to 024 
ed oes oS Scere sss secccncccenssscuss per callon...}).) 20) 00... 200). woos ake 
eee etl how te sides asaccea scesesece- per dozen..| 14 to 15 12 to 14 
GROCERIES. 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black. ........-.......-..--...-- per pound: |, 85: fo 2 90)}:2-255 .neeaeeee 
Coffee : 
OO RISE as Sees a, SSS aS Si Sa ea ra Gal) Day ue Sper 25 to 28 
S On Aa ae ee a sold in extremely small quantities. .|....--.--....2-.]--0----. 2. secene 
ugar: 
Ree Ue ee otdtate cyinlar civic clon ova nwajctn esc eeancceeccasedes None None 
OOO) .oseahe See Seer re None. None 
EE Sitnnatn aan cen accnewccdcscassccuce per pound... 10 12 
Molasses. .....: ee or eb aclssiscacanessacecnewseccence None None 
OO neo sadGheaeMicne ict Mace Se SCp eee ae Sra ai None None 
MRCS RRM Ediciones sa nocsss xa cecccscecsesccacces per pound.. 06.) faced ste maas one 
are en euinas comin cic ene ccs cccnccsccaccceeca: dose -+l ee Oceeto ee 08 07 
uel: , 
: per cwt..} 58 to By ee ty iA fucks See 
Charcoal -.-.----.----+-200-0+-2-2ee2eecereeeeeeen eres: ae {LOWS ssc seas s ceva tee 12 00 to 13 00 
ee per pound.. lhl ceecame eeaae 
Wood, pine..... SE ae ee eal ie Sainiuics Gani inc ale seniane Jas COzee: Datel dd es Beek ea ew 
ee per gallon. |); 657" Go... 20. | ead ae ne 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
RE aias wasams scenes occ pancconssencs per piece of 24 yards..| 2 20 to 2-60 |....... ........ 
Shirtings: 
prow 4-4, etondard quality. .:......----.2.-----c cece PO VATO seen aes cates ee 20 
CMMI TEL OCTIFUIGY 2) 5.20 onan djesoce ne socece + 1220. innfaccese caceascess 20 to 23 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality.-....-.. per piece of 40 yards..| 450 to 4 60 ]................ 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality...........................-- DOM VaArd se. Meee ees weer 30 
ememe, POO QUAlIby... 1... 2.2 sane sone e ene enccee igs ter ey Oa ee ee ees 10 to 12 
MEIN Eero Wee. on onan ace tacsascuescadsconpesee GOES fees so Sian bones 15 to 18 
SO 0p Re liccerdenepeeaaes 40 to 45 
eg ois ao cn ya dpwv vn recccccwcepnccceusesds per pair..| 200 to 2 50 2 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
EE TOTIDIROTIUS 0 naan cp oe scceccccccsccasescanee per month..| 8 00 to 10 00 | 10 00 to 12 00 
Six-roomed tenements .......-.......- Fie Bat Oe eh eae do ...|12 00 to 15 00 | 15 00 to 18 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..........--------- per week .)1;-50) to’ 00.12.54 cschceeeee 
For women employed in factories. ...............0-2ssceeeeeeee- Go. Sef 190). Go <1 25 (teen 
LODGING. 
Tolerable unfurnished lodgings can be procured at from $1.75 per month |...........-.---|------ eee eeeees 
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EXPENDITURES OF WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Statement showing the average weekly expenditure of a family consisting of two adults and 
two children in Piraeus, Greece, in 1872 and 1873. 


Articles. 1872, 1873. 




















W1lOUL ANG DLORT Caz aece scat takes cccclcc cade ueccecenvendchecccdcccadscceteTnbanenmee $0 68 $0 80 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats ...........---.-----scecnceeee eter epee 57 20 
Cheese; OLLVeS; ANG SUNGMES |. faces came cee cece cece cacben ve cces exincupeeisue a abies eal 19 05 
DUCAT Loree ee akin eee abe bcs cats a eth ncne see bab su cos cseusn wo bio wm awe ealmia en mnrnn ene 17 30 
CORCCR esas oe He binecebis eebiced ct cb ric cbon erences gen sues wbibia daids ap petnietale imma mee Lo hsv snceee 
MISHSITES AUC Wal bie ce Loweta Cadc te wcecec catcecesccees cose nce eniels sian nie anemone 19 15 
Soap, starch, salt, popper, vinegar, &6........seceecccccccccncccusecenceseduawhouessy ens 19 10 
Potatoes and other vegetables .....:.-.+.----.- da--<«sao-ecacdeeneeees naan 39 18 
PETUItS OTCe ANG GTION Llc. Sole tec ccs cwcene cecaccssocun culameupeep eenneh naasattmane 09 05 
Fuel for COOLIO ca Semis cc cis cesta man nlcceccin Stee teadte cate clas plaeem et eet a ae eee 19 03° 
Oil or other light Sake ds biciseisies dod sicubine wien weet aicems oans mein o,clele sim ieleiaie lan atest ae aie een 08 
Dene UunreiGlowe dt oun fou ce ad Gccavcccecuecdeedeecuscc cdc Ged unneeanE oman nn re 12 
PWVIRIG Ee one Cee le in seb aitec ho abwmaidtine cmce bests coeuce set oben cet een © ise =a moment 26 10 
OIC CO fee ad ache occ w aisic wulaiwicld nis ciwia fa b'e wa 0 2 wc ob mn ecm a's ol einiominl stale eimimen eae meee eae LS Tasca sen' 
HTOUSE-TONDe oes cco Sesh Uea se hClobe waco neu cabeleneaae a baipinelate tals lalate eaten Gets taaaerm 95 64 
For educational, religious, and benevolent objects -....-...--.0---eeeeeeee ee eee ween eee 11 10 
OtaAl WEOKlY OXPONSOSl.. < inn ccccevecupncacesees cosneacusensaeussaue CaaGenen mann 4 24 2 95 
Clothing per year, (partly earned by wife) ...........-ccccacccsncccenccastucescsees w--| 44 00 25 00 
LAXOS DOL VEAL ics ole o\s/d soe coca oe wns w sewins con acc-e.cce rine cls piniete oi eRe leat alae mete meen iene None. | None. 
Week] ViGarnings oo ici. lec c scl d ees cce cence snwsuatssusvcbvessamene ian see aee mann nee P13 esac 


The average weekly expenditures of a family of two adults and five 
children in the town of Syra were found to be $3.50, and the earnings 
of the same family from $3.50 to $4.50 per week. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


Mr. J. J. Bucherer, United States vice-consul at atk under date of 
November 15, 1873, writes : 


The Blanes of this town is, generally svenkiges laborious, and of a quiet and 
peaceful character. They are not given to drinking and gambling. They live very 
economically, and like to send their children to school. 
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LABOR IN BELGIUM. 


_ Belgium, one of the smaller kingdoms of Europe, is a perfect bee-hive 
of industry, both agricultural and mechanical. <A historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of some of those industries would be extremely 
interesting, if space admitted of its presentation. Although small in 
extent of territory, it embraces peoples entirely distinct in language 
and traditions. The Flemings (Teutonic) and the Walloons, (Celtic,) 
distinguished by their peculiar dialects, are still conspicuous among the 
pure Germans, Dutch, and French. Like the French, the Belgians are 
strongly opposed to emigration ;* the parents being unwilling to part 
with their children, who all contribute the proceeds of their Jabor to the 
common stock, and although the wages are extremely low, even after 
the advance in 1871 and 1872, as compared with those of England, yet the 
united earnings of a family amount to a considerable sum.t This stay-at- 
home policy results, of course, in an increase of the population, which, in 
1871, was 5,113,680—a larger number per square mile than in any other 
country in Kurope.t 

The government of Belgium is a limited constitutional monarchy, and 
was established in its present form in 1830. The country had been pre- 
viously the theater of almost innumerable wars while under the domin- 
ion successively of Spain and France, and while forming a constituent 
part of Holland. Indeed, owing to its geographical position Belgium 
has been the battle-ground of Hurope, more especially in the fierce 
struggles between the allied powers and the first Napoleon. The pos- 
session of Belgian territory had always been regarded by Napoleon as 


* The number of emigrants from Belgium during the past fifty-four years was but a 
little over 29,000, as will be seen by the following statement: 


During the decade from 1820 to 1830...-.. ee EE CRS, Cae SOE POE me PROM ae 28 
 EEILOI JOSE £0 1840 2... coo woe ce secon wean ne seme mesecee 22 
etme mom 1541 t01850 . 2. 2. ng osc s cw ee es ge ene tce sapece 5, 074 
ee eeomeurom 1501 to. 1860s. 22. cae ca coe eae we ce Ses eees cose 4,738 
eeeecado trom 16861 (01870... 2. 22 naw si ce ops eis nee eee e enc aces 7,416 
ira Gini oo ojala wie wiv et clus ocala eecees sake oles cuweltn Sees 168 
ne co oo x Sc o.ciewe Seed on'slase acaerssewesaiccceiaodsa wewa 964 
en as e'N ois Salen on vas Cas @aiccee dens voce ucaaleediean'e snes 1, 306 
is oR in cin was one o was cieas enn be mede cecwas daewacldede 705 

Ge hatral Ss fain mae ane Daahis ao Sas lene «oe esha gales Wome 20, 421 


tThe director of the paper-mill at Huy stated to the author that the earnings of one 
family, consisting of father and several sons and daughters, exceeded 10,000 franes 
($2,000) in the year 1871. At Jumet, the seat of glass-works, many families own the 
houses in which they live; some workmen being worth 50,000 francs. 

¢ The following table shows the population of Belgium by provinces and per square 
mile on the 31st of December, 1871: 


























b ios HH 
oo oO 
=| ‘ aie aS 
Ke & ans a's 
: de wre an 
Provinces. o 8 ra Be. air 
H+ er) a ee a 
a Bats So 
c. Ss | ae8)| Se 
M a ev a 
ey LU dbo wncacnease 2,831. 73 497, 017 | 175.52 | 454.50 
ine macendcanaddescececcaecs 3, 282. 96 887, 905 | 270. 46 700. 50 
eR eo ee 3, 234. 67 670, 833 | 207.39 | 537.25 
dds cache mpewes 2,999. 95 840, 512 | 280.17 | 725. 75 
Ne ene a daenande mamhee 3, 721. 62 900, 595 | 241.72] 626.75 
cere a ee ee ea cana vnesnnmas 2, 893. 88 598, 458 | 206.80 | 535. 50 
a RST SNS SE Te ee a eg ee ne et ee 2, 412. 34 200,668 | 83.18 | 215.50 
EEE DG aes SNR TA ee eee nee eee 4, 417. 76 204,037 | 46.18 | 119.50 
oe nr ee ae 3, 660, 25 313,655 | 85.69 | 222.00 
Re ee oe awe ture crane cordate edwsacsdsctee Aas 29,455.16 | 5,113,680 | 173.60 | 449.50 
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of vast importance as an advanced post from which he might proceed 
to other conquests. Under the rule of France, Belgium suffered severely 
from the conscription laws, which deprived the country of its active 
laborers. The benevolent and charitable institutions of Belgium are 
numerous. To prevent the misery and frequently the crime arising 
from the want of employment among the working-classes, charity-work- 
shops have been established in Ghent, Liége, and other towns. The 
able-bodied are paid according to their work, and the aged and infirm 
according to their necessities. In each commune is a bureau de bien- 
faisance for assisting the poor with money, food, and clothing. Belgium 
is abundantly rich in various kinds of minerals, as coal, iron, calamine, 
&e., forming a valuable source of employment to many thousands of its 
inhabitants. Its iron-mines are extensive. Marble also is abundant in 
maby parts of Belgium. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The chief industries which enter into competition with similar pro- 
ductions of England and the United States are glass and glass-ware, 
iron, machinery, and various other manufactures of iron, paper, and 
woolen cloths. Its chief export to the United States is window-glass, 
the abundance of raw materials and cheapness of labor enabling them 
to compete successfully with New Jersey and Western Pennsylvania. 
In bar-iron and rails, and in some kinds of machinery, Belgium i is able 
to underbid England in European and other markets. 

The extent and variety of the exports to the United States are indi- 
cated in the following : 


Statement showing the imports of merchandise from Belgium into the United States during the 
Jiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 


Articles. Quantities.| Values. 


FREE OF DUTY. 


Articles of the United States brought back .............+ -.--0+.cosae cnaunee nen leeeeennne $241, 897 
Chemicals, dyes, &0 -..-..ccncccencesnccacsccsecceecanscnccacesmanqias date htt tn 27, 333 
MRE Cocke San page shes cove gat saemsamcar oer ons oleate d soe toene eee nee pounds..} 1, 186, 550 245, 216 
Horse-hair, used for weavimg i... ph seve scan cewcsicocctuaceeds ee eaeeeee DOscun 19, 691 6, 729 
Hides and skin6.2<,. ...scyaueascydelsnktvueeseegaepcncseacessnsenase eon 58, 474 
TAREE OAS OMIA: «0 sncin ccs ot egam ence sine tab ce eie «acess ace cs teenie pounds..| 10, 515, 023 540, 042 
All Other Articles... wc op cpewep scenes snqocseaccewaacescctcenace cenuna eyo mncin nnn 29, 075 
Total froe-of Qi bys. oss 2 esa vices cis p dau seldse 45.0 sien beim = sep ' obid > bine 1, 148, 766 
DUTIABLE 

PDO BIG! ALG «oh SUC. ai.ca tues pam esGWd sgn Pune abd eSine ik ale debe pamela gallons. 3, 108 1,177 
BOOKS, EC line ace senesced beucscce sn deecovawecncce ncuccane = setup gained yee 9, 568 
Brass and manufactures OF.....2.cscascecuncecncsnacancccececcccccs ests PORE EET IEEE 6, 138 
eR ORO PRPIOS 5. int te dibp yd wanda cue Shee maven emu nans aetna bushels. . 92, 518 95, 553 
IBITDCONS, GLO .5 cerca mcnceccoccncuecsncucbidmue kecetncweenveed debe da ee Se 9) 371 
emiCais: G6 ooo. nn. oe eee cltnlc cccagecusbcnwcuclesccdsdbace seuncwaceene 33, 831 
SUMMER Whey h Ahk <i iea'c dc anv nda nee Pea ooh yee ardne aekoks pounds. . 108, 196 4, 646 
Cotton, manufactures of .........---1.ccecdecucusedecgencoscdeccavecocs -aaianneeaeaaa 26, 151 
TOO DPIAAVALE nigid e's pus dg npn anniseancddpecnbabestpaucececrseucccca’s's ch's ¢ latina 4, 085 
PACT O00 Ss nga = nan w = caer enc cuwnnamngcsdeguansunsscnasenyseebenua'e cnwedennnnnnn 18, 559 
Biax and manuractures of... 2.2... lec ele debeckccccteececctenns acceue cue 29, 012 
POETIC ATS og na oon im wan sisi oln'e nm ip A ta isle cm missiles cag: msl teens ce 117, 664 
ASIBBE ATG PIBRG-WOTO. 50 ose on neces cnvannagaueeengactavsnsehocenesseuas cay ena 2, 047, 508 
Iron and steel: 

BOM UUM Ratan te bas 6 S10 $s 2 namin cae sence ccopmeceanseubhsdpeessonihnas pounds 9, 707, 221 

PAM ACNE LS IPTED WBS elon vinvupcoitiscucpecdvuneaun shustheednsdue dace ke do. . 894, 828 21, 171 

PAL WP Wire Gus ta Shab ca bise 6 ce cues cut pe cthe ebOe eR edOAR Mak cemebn Cs do... 114, 645 1, 67 

CPERO? RIGMUBIAOLNTOS Ofe.. . 6.5 coe. seecee ey nan nubian aboouhes cuwenaeapnseitece salen 157, 942 
TOBSHOY, MATUIACUNTOS OF Jon. 6. enw cscrcc ceiensucncutesvencccssenstnneswwadcst] deena 59, 
RETR Ons. ote Sa a no cles woe uwo sno bw ivce nmin ceed mois Site oe Outed Ch 47,519 © 
Paper And raaNUfAdGheew'Of iosc.0. 0.56.2. -<cenccceasusweaswecccucececcdeenccsaldaata 57, 712 
Rebter, MOTITITOOCREOR OF FOL ak de onic on'e'c ane nn «hn vene'nanwomuehs euQwiiteen ent emawieroueccd saan 30, 677 
RCS MN UPTO reine ba 5. 05.5 v.0'o na 'n 6s ve pies ceed de euvblcnsh decades cen cen cst ee 126, 191 


°° 
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Statement showing the imports of merchandise from Belgium, §c.—Continued. 

















Articles. Quantities. | Values. 

Wool: 
SIC Dh cade cccrecusscc. osessosc-s Se Se pounds. . 58, 717 $12, 090 
~* Manufactures Of - 2... 2-2. so ise ee enc cence ened cone e eee cele ewn ence eens 429, 170 
EERE Raes SURG U TAC be cod casos bate seccnssdénecccctenlsccestedsbles 104, 196 
ae ee EET Bt Eg nia k antic dala ou cidcele od nlale cena ocsdecawe seesdcau|soeneconbeese 7196, 437 
ene occ cena cc ta aia resnncsschcerccs cece cscs see satcee de 4, 578, 675 
eee ONianuy ee en see Sle ele POds SPU osIsTs Re ache ak 1, 148, 766 
eI ee CINGAIILIBO Lge dons 05 eee cnn samen nosswenseaee sneess| smescncnanss 5, 727, 441 
Re een een SIE CIMENIING, 2005 2042 S052. ioe ao lk eee seeds Deedes eee eee $5, 711, 077 
On aOMMOUGHEMGMISO US 1 Onis Cocfe ak) s ojos Sodan nai cccle odes ccc basiedeccemdctewasine 5, 580, 461 
IR ola ds a cin ocncaccenacacatcectascnctvccsseccceese 4,178, 714 


BELGIAN HUSBANDRY. 


Since 1830 the agricultural condition of the country has been much 
improved, and while it is not intended to enter at large upon this topic, 
yet the high state of cultivation, and the attractive appearance of the 
country presented to the author as he passed through it, in several 
directions, demands @ passing notice. The golden grain was literally 
ready for the sickle, or the reaping-hook, for, owing to the cheapness of 
labor, the improvements in agricultural machinery were then used to 
but a limited extent in Belgium and the countries of Continental 
Europe. 

The following paragraphs from Chambers’s Journal afford interesting 
information on the subject under consideration : 

In Eastern Flanders, of a hundred acres of land, seventy-two are sown with cereals and 
plants used in manufactures ; twenty-eight with roots and forage; but to the latter must 
be added thirty-one acres of after-crop, which gives fifty-nine as affording excellent food 
for cattle, superior to common meadows, and which shows how poor land can pay a 
rent of five pounds anacre. The second sowing consists of turnips and spergula, after 
colza, flax, and early potatoes; and the carrot, which is sold in the spring with the 
preceding crops, and carefully hoed after they have been taken away. The clovers 
have occupied the ground during the winter, leaving it clear for April sowing; and 
the giant cabbage develops during the cold season, making a stem some six feet high, 
and giving abundant and excellent leaves for milch-cows. Culture thus pushed to the 
extreme necessarily requires some capital, and it is reckoned that, through a system 


of rigorous parsimony and saving, double the sum per acre is used in Belgium to that . 


employed in England, and two-thirds more on the best farms. In this way the most 
dense population in Europe can subsist on a soil so little favored by nature. 

Turning to one of the most fertile parts of Belgium, all, as has been said, is charm- 
ing—every road is bordered with trees; not arise in the ground is seen; all is calm, 
uniform, and presents an image of quiet, comfort, and peace. Each house is detached 
and surrounded with large apple-orchards hedged in by box, holly, or hawthorn, where 
the cows are brought to feed every morning and evening. It is of one story only and 
thatched, containing four rooms—the first for meals, the second for the dairy and pre- 
paring the food for cattle, and the others for sleeping-rooms. The old-fashioned oak 
furniture is a model of brightness ; tin and copper utensils shine on the walls, which 
are whitewashed. The garden is gay with wall-flowers, dahlias, and hydrangeas, and 
the florists’ flowers which are to be shown at Ghent. 

Outside, everything is in its place; nothing spoils the greensward; the ditch and 
the manure-heap are banished; the latter is always under the roof of the stable or cow- 


shed. In this stand five or six large cows, the constant care of the farmer’s wife, who * 


gives them abundance of green meat in summer, with straw, hay, and a kind of warm 
soup, mixed with carrots, turnips, or rye, in winter. Thanks to this nourishment, and 
the constant rest they enjoy, the animals give from fifteen to twenty-five quarts of 
milk daily. The tools are simple, but of first-class construction : the plow is light, 
drawn by one horse, and works with ease and regularity. The harrows are of various 
kinds, triangular, rectangular, and parallelogram; but the special tool with which the 
Fleming has fertilized lands, dried up marshes, and forced back the sea, is the spade. 
The proverb on the banks of the Scheldt is: ‘The spade is a gold mine to the peas- 
ant, and different kinds are made for light or heavy soil. 


* 
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The fields are mostly square, and rarely contain more than an acre; the ground is 
curved symmetrically, the center being the highest, so that the water drains down 
equally in all directions. Round the field, and a foot lower, extends a strip of grass, 
three or four yards wide; still lower, a hedge is planted, which is cut every seven 
years; and finally, the plot is surrounded by a ditch bordered with trees of larger 
growth. Thus each piece furnishes rich grass, firewood every seven years, and timber 
for building every thirty years. The plow is generally used, but every seven years the 
subsoil is turned to the top by the spade, and thus it acquires a depth unknown to all 
but the best gardens; the principal object being to produce flax and butter, not cere- 
als. The best farmers never sell their corn, but allow their cattle to consume it. 

Unhappily, the farm-laborer there, as well as elsewhere, does not enjoy much com- 
fort; working harder than most men, he is the worst fed. Rye-bread, potatoes, 
beans, buttermilk, without meat or bacon, is the usual fare; chiccory the constant 
drink; beer reserved for Sundays and fair-days. His wages vary from ten pence to a 
shilling, and he could never live upon it did not all the members of his family work 
without ceasing. When the day’s work is ended, often by moonlight, the father culti- 
vates his small field; his wife and daughters take up the poorly-paid lace-work, in- 
stead of the old spinning-wheel, which steam has superseded; his sons, when their 
field-work is done, bring up rabbits for the London market. Their little hands pick 
up every tuft of herbage on the roadside, and open up a large trade of exportation not 
to be despised. From Ostend alone there come to us 1,200,000 rabbits every year; these 
are skinned and cleaned in Belgium, where the skin is used for the making of hats. 
Yet, although their life is so hard, the towns do not attract the rural population. Habit 
and family traditions bind them to the plow. 


While grain is the chief product, flax is largely cultivated, especially 
in Flanders. The quality and mode of dressing which is practiced there 
is considered superior to that of any other country, and no doubt the 
superior quality of the lace fabricated in Ghent, Bruges, Malines, Mech- 
lin, and Antwerp, as well as in Brussels, is in part due to the excellence 
of the raw material. . 

The farmers who raise their own flax generally spin and weave a 
sufficient quantity for their domestic wear, and sometimes for sale in 
the home market, while the principal part of the crop is reserved for 
conversion into fabrics as lace, ticks, checks, and thread for exporta- 
tion. 


WAGES AND SUBSISTENCE 


Before presenting information in regard to the cost and condition of 
labor in Belgium, obtained in 1872, personally and through the assist- 
ance of others, the author submits some data of a similar character, 
but which were collected and published in previous years. 

It is to be regretted that the bureaus of statistics of Europe, while 
they have gathered, collated, and published detailed information on 
various subjects, in many cases thoroughly classified, which, in this 
utilitarian age, may be regarded—at least in a country like the United 
States, whose chief concerns are of a commercial and industrial charac- 
ter—as not of primary importance, have hitherto given but a limited 
share of attention to the great industrial and commercial interests. All 
knowledge is valuable, but while we are members of civil communities, 
the material interests of these communities should not, it is submitted, 
be regarded as of secondary importance. It is true that commercial in- 
formation is, to some extent, gathered and imparted by governmental 
authorities, yet it cannot be denied that nearly the whole of the valuable 
facts relating to the industrial, and a large part of those relating to the 
commercial interests, of the various peoples, are procured by individ: 
uals or by chambers of commerce and other commercial or industrial 
associations. 

With the exception of Great Britain, which country has made diligent 
inquiries into the rewards and condition of the working-classes of other 
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countries, for the purpose of comparison with those of her own work- 
people, and of occasional inquiries by other governments into instances 
of widespread suffering, arising from the depressed condition of some 
particular industry, no official publications have been found from which 
to draw such information as was required in the preparation of this 
report. 

A notable exception to the above is here acknowledged with the more 
pleasure as it affords occasion to refer to that eminent scientist, the 
‘father of modern statistics,” thelate M. Adolphe Quetelet, director of the 
royal observatory of Belgium. To him, morethan to any one else, is due 
the origin and successful establishment of the International Statistical 
Congress, which held its first session at Brussels in September, 1853. The 
Statistics of industry engaged the attention of the congress and some 
data were submitted, the forms for which had previously been prepared 
by the central committee of statistics and approved by the minister of 
the interior. Before submitting the plans to the cougress it was deemed 
wise to subject them to the test of experiment; the blanks were trans- 
mitted to the provincial statistical committees with explanations as to 
the course to be pursued, and many took an interest in the kind of in- 
formation to be obtained, and zealously set about gathering materi- 
als; others recoiled before a task which they did not think could lead - 
to exact satisfactory results. In consequence of delays and hesitations 
inseparable from a new and difficult work confided to the good will of 
persons absorbed with their own duties, the time rolled away, and when 
the congress met the central committee had not received sufficient replies 
to make their submission to the congress practicable as a test. Later, how- 
ever, the information was obtained and compiled by M. Duecpetiaux, and 
was published by the central commission of statisticsin 1855.* Whether 
in the value of the information afforded, in its fullness of detail or its 
arrangement, this admirable work may be justly regarded as a model, 
and now that the mutations in the cost and condition of labor have 
destroyed its value for contemporary purposes, it is a subject of deep 
regret that it has not been periodically followed by publications pre- 
pared upon the same plan, in which full and trustworthy information of 
a similar character might be brought down to the most recent date. As 
both labor and subsistence have appreciated in the two decades which 
have intervened since the prices given in the work under consideration 
were obtained, the author of this report contents himself with the trans- 
lation and presentation of a few of the tables published by M. Duepe- 
tiaux. ; 

* Budget économiques des classes ouvriéres en Belgique, subsistances, salaires, popu- 


lation, par. Ed. Ducpetiaux, inspecteur général des prisons, et des établissements de 
bienfaisance, membré de Ja commission central de statistque, etc., Bruxelles, 1855. 
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WAGES IN 1854. 


Average daily wages paid in various branches of industry in Belgium. 








: o : o 
o | 3 ; o | 3 
oa | ‘a a 
Industries. 5 Bo Industries. = ou 
Se os a 7) = = a 2 
eer rey) or} e Seale 1a 
<q <q al o + <4 A oS 
Oents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. Cents.| Cents.| Oents.| Cents. 
Coke and eoal ...-.....-. 41.4 | 24.4/] 17 24..4))| Silk >. . 45 Clean ae 25 18.8] 7.6] 118 
Metallurgy: Ribbons, fringe, &c..... 26 12.2] 68 6.5 

Chief establishments. -.} 40.2 | 21.4 | 13.4 | 11.8 || Gas-faetory ...........- 28 15.8 | 9.2] 12.4 

Secondary establish’ts.| 28.6 | #4.4| 9 8.4 || Wood: 

ANGE TET GR ep 25.2 1.18.31 %4 | W.4 Factory-hands....-... 35.6 | 14.2 | 9.2 5 

. Slate-factories, &c. : ATHISANS sc ss deeiees 24.2 | 10 71.6 5 

Factory-hands ........ 31.4 | 20 1 12 Leather : . 

SA LIS EIA Se ore stats eo! aac 99 14.8 | 124] 11 Factory-hands........ 29 22.4 | 10 8.4 
Glass-factories : Awhisans % Sexsneceeer 19.2 | 12.2) 64)» 84 

Factory-hands......... 51.6 ; 13.6 | 14.8 | 14 Paper and printing: 

PRTUISADIS tet ce oes oe 29.8 | 15. eure pee ae Factory-hands........ 28.8 | 15.4] 8.2 8.2 
Manuf tories of linen, &c.: ATtisins.20 0 fm, see 38.6 | 13.8] 7.6 6 

Factory-hands......... 16 10.8 | 9 9.8 || Chemical products : 

ARUISATIS sec cae ete oes 16 SH ey iC 6 Factory-hands........ 29,2 | 17 7.8 5 
WVIODL Shotts ae Sock eccmae 32.4 | 16.2 | 11.6 | 11.2 Artisans: .-is2e92 292 29,6 }° (8.8) 86) 0.10 
Cotton : Various trades ......... 32 15.8] 9 5 

Factory-hands......... 31 21.6} 9.2} 10 eS 

ASPIBRDD Wi. vidas ae o's 25 12.2.1. /5 74.2 General average. --f 29.8 | 14.2 | 10.8 7.8 

| 





* By ‘‘artisans.” here is meant persons working by themselves for their own account or that of the 
manufacturer. 


WAGES IN LIEGE. 


Average wages per day paid to male laborers in the following industries. 


[The franc computed at 20 cents. ] 


Cannon foundery : aKaxt Mini 
ax1imum. 1nimunm. 


MOUNCCEA: . Juss a ceases eee eels 5 Eat othe a oti eke eee a $1 00 $0 34 
TIITOTA se. sok coe senate 5 pip mo 'e'sin'p Aico wo nh'b 6 ‘ a bu 30 
PASAT cota ole ol tate ata om pita ial oes oe ween pip ode 60 32 
BINICOB os Of: oe ae nd cw wees ue ine © we wis © oun ae pe ore «nn ee 1 00 36 
BULL OIBe psc eas ce tele pate Se ete og he ieee ee Loseean 40 34 
Tamers 2b eG RST AS es Una wtdenle aces bbs cian 50 36 
OUP a ees Se eR eee ee, Set ee eee ers) coe p24 otts kane Ree 45 a5 
NE gE RRC ARR TRACE SAGE ned 12 eal A NE alt ara <tevaashie Sa 50 33 
Iron-works: 

Firemen..... ae Se eee Aa BP oT BOD etl gta iw pce Re a ae ee 85 

SMIths oo aschveshrcreuSeneRees Gpocie’s stWons a6 eens ee 50 

Oa Lees se 2 Ae ck oe eee ee oe tmim cede sigkieis «aan 70 
T_OHOPBIn on oactiek dake se 2k ph atin vou ici cian Dashed © dh cee 29 


Zine factory : | 
Hours of labor. Maximum. Minimum. 


POTAMON sen a-ak cs co ate akon te Enh Nd Re a THY Sf 12 $0 69 

TIADOTOTE bso sick oh dee Wee h abeien oe hoaest he dice 12 47 

Binne-Oubbers <2... co cake eee uletdeee Srevai 12 50 

Manhinisti:.¢ 2523.2 a eee ee We uae cn 10 $0 57 

SARIN ee Sse VG b nie <a ie RL cea 10 40 

Serna fat es nt see oe adh 4-2) A 10 45 
GHENT. 


Maximum. Minimum. 
DEB IOB WLU 5 peeks vib vinci n 0s Sa on'n 0’ = 5's sn'n olen CR Wael wn sep ihies ae Roe - $200 $0 25.4 
LOR es a lainlonrgn ihels pene a> ¢& a6. ck ed eae ae eta ad wee 41 18 
OVE TALE 2.0. TOUTE occ ren pens eswdcacnwapaaaenseee ent ontn SUMeoee 26 09 
Children under 12 years...-........ Bae 4s aa daldkcciey aspen tame <aael 10 06 
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Taking the number of working days in a year at 278, (deducting for 
holidays, absence, accidental interruptions, &c.,) the average earnings 
per year would be— 


Por sme ere ewetage OF 40 Cents... 2-2. 2c. ne cece eee cen e nae $131 44 
at MEV OraDO Of 20. CONE... < 552. lees oe coe wns cece coca 75 84 
For boys of 12 to 16 at an average of 174 cents ...... .-.. 2.222. eee eee eee 48 65 


The lowest possible weekly expenses of a factory laborer’s family 
with four young children in Ghent are thus given: 


ln di nie woiaie ein enw wen weninene cocececceees $0 92 
eS cs pial on nnn wen a we wc nne cadena wnscccaee 02 
i Snare oo Ue sans 1s. 5 2 508 soe soo a an bee nat hac aoe tee 02 
Sn we <a ae n-ne - serene sec denaeuedeces oa 45 
Butter... . ey  Saeee Se a PNR dnie, v ccln <opnnie wmee nmin Be oe ME ne ee: 48 
NS So ee Pe iat ia ae Witte Nig AON idan ai 16 
EE ae ate are Coens Biota tsb 11 
ee Re ao nig ois oo wen a denne maemae asepernaes eecce : 20 
ee Ete ors diane «odin cullen snes lelncaidabtipaes sell Gece ccue = 07 
ey OY EE HURL es hae Eh thie, whee 04 
ME OMEM Am awa) cite Dns en <.'-—~ od eae ae I Nea eth ay AES Caves by is At 05 
ns ou cnc cas oannicnmmcnwnee ease che vere 064 
ae aS a elas o's. dic 0 sid'Se' cs bie'ee bcd SOE nas beeuegawiewas 2434 


In cases of sickness aid is given by relief associations instituted among 
workingmen, which pay during sickness to laborers— 


PEN O@NEE ED SU end oie ce os se cect coos eetnces Pe eM f'n 2 lat gla $1 50 
EMM on ss acd uae lon can loce elocae winsuce sens been eacecnes 90 
eo on apg nn as Hen te nd abidinine se cia st acinoaevewe awcee 45 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Average annual income of workingmen’s families in Belgium. 


























. cH 
a Wages or salary of— + 
pa ad 
a “3 
eal $ . bases oO 
Province of— % Occupation. m4 a #4 | Total. 
2 Sth eo ji auenee 
a E ‘a = = 
S) cm - S) Fy 
Brabant ......... IGG 21S eer. o's wa ove Cause 6aaG 0.6 bah daly gama $60 19 | $17 40 | $36 53 | $14 60 | $128 72 
ROMER a sy cota detigndseteau east ects os 95 16} 2225] 4407) 2109| 182 57 
BNTME Se Sas aoe vcaep eae t aaah? taklgn bine 143 38 | 3150] 5500} 2868] 258 56 
I NEN 0S SURG SA doe oo Sanne coun ae weber ange msanens 58 40] 1161] 33 13 615] 109 29 
egal ranucanach case ob ine de so~ ade 99 18] 1530] 31 74| 1288) 159 10 
EDRPUR US meen tate ie ae Seen caine uh nls aalt anta't 135 30 | 1639] 44 44] 1812) 214 25 
Flanders, West...| First..| Farm-laborer..........---....-.. 55 00 | 1500} 8000] 1000] 160 00 
Second) Shoemaker and one journeyman.| 93 60] 1800| 2100] 41 60]! 174 20 
Third.| Journeyman-carpenter ......-..- 11000) [eeocecee 15 00} 8000} 205 00 
Antwerp ......- PIteG LAW DOG sn crsaccun<sssqscsse. 60 00} 1000} 12 00]........ 82 00 
Ml SO ee 7400 | 2000] 34 00)........ 128 00 
Third. | Carpenter, with son and two jour- “ 
MOVING toca pan sane cle hee 190 00} 1200] 50 60'}.2...... 252 00 
Limbourg........ PRBS he sD SROERT ~ one's tg ad cael aoe oes 52 40 | 2760} 4000| 3200] 152 00 
Second; Foreman of distillery ........... 109985); Goyette 61 00 | 170 98 
nrg: MGARA ORCL oar oan cepae a an.anin'9's; il aaeomeho teal Siiets «MT Enaee tad 238 00 | 238 00 
Painanut ......... PRGd 1, eerie vas tkade in taase dnen xp aeee 79 50 | 1908] 50 88 742| 156 88 
POCO) LITONIOl et oue tac se ners sm cre ane TOU VOR ee tele an eee ete 160 16 
TRING ORS ee tte eae ta tt eee 222, 602) 06 (S21. TU) 30 (ses 410 22 
PAO etnads s¢00 ss PALSY. MP LIU LGU et settee apa asics nis = ale a's 125:30' | 46 99: | 20 87|.......; 193 16 
Second); Workman in warehouse..--..--. OOF DOs LO OO) ene s 43 10 | 259 60 
ATW WORPOLSINIGD ccosee ster ene sss ae 300 00 | 41 60} 80 00 }.....-.. 421 60 
RN aiaass . 52. MATSGL ID SOINOP hapw cds. conn avenwusd cance 60 00} 15 00/] 2000] 3600] 131 00 
Becond) Gardener: ic... sse 5.4 sagge Sore <= 62 60 492; 4049; 3191] 139 92 
Third.| Coppersmith, family of six per- 
MONA cute kn ag ie chang eek Cane RIND ipa te ksh sw aee 229 40 | 364 40 
Luxembourg..... iron NM ASOTL ote see La San Sas eaten 68 00 | 2000] 1000] 6800] 166 00 
Second) Shoemaker ...........2.-scss..-- 174 72| 6240] 4468] 1200] 293 80 
PE IPLIETDOULOE S. oa co scosssa pseencagns 208 40 | 6000; 44 80 | 200 00} 513 20 
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Average annual expenditure of workingmen’s families in Belgium. 








Total. 


tna ml 
3 S 
a. ze 
32 | 88 
; Pe | 2S 
& i rs 
Province of— 8 Occupation. en ag 
& Gort ey 
SH og o8 a 
SH nr DR o 
3 es 2O Be 
2 ga 3a E 
a q 5 be 5 
o < <q = 
Brabant css ssc SYP | Sa naiwis clos es os odin sie > acd nie'e sa elaac's'c oo mime $122 60 |.....--.| $4 00 
SE OOO mews me eWnes ween saps be ose se pure ol 172 04 | $2 47 3 40 
LTTE (VM eeatsiatctaeintarata es steele aiator alates sre oles) esc a aie dee 237 48 8 14 5 98 
HAAN COCA GAS Used UTR: beialeltiome bie Dee alow sees cone 2 ncnie aa eae Ee 114 63 1 56 3 
IPCONC | cctacee Koa kstaneta, Sete w ie eels tele 1— a eee 159 80 1 50 215 
PRIYA c onto ais ate ele = nin wee =e mele 2]s'= (nin oi a eerie ee 172 94 1 45 1 96 
Flanders, West ..| First..) Farm-laborer .....:...-22.-22 -Scsdeeccees 138 80-} 10 00 8 82 
Second} Shoemaker and one journeyman ......... 175 21 2-28. ovek 
Third.| Journeyman-carpenter .--..-.........--- 192 10 5 90 7% 46 
ASIDWOLD oe bite <n Hirab. .}, Day-laborer,. -. ssn. - emce<sn0 222n eee ee 118,17) phere: 3 53 
Second! Weaver....-. ....+.ass-.+ 55s eg eee 122 65 1 00 4 08 
Third | Carpenter, with son and two journeymen.| 216 40 380 | 24 95 
Limbourg........ First. :|.Parm-laborer.—. 2... 25.6. +.. a5 snob eee 170 12 jieliias 6 00 
' | Second} Foreman of distillery.................... 156 20 400] 10 67 
Third.) Gardener... i223... 3.2 secs-. cnn een eee 218 17 1 50 4 55 
HaIMantics. ces Pirst:s|sed- 02 sd sbees 1. o0 2 eet oee te ane 152 11 1 06 3 71 
Second): Fireman «acs -sit.d<cpunivgds tenis’ gegen 146 02 3 20| 10 94 
Third.) Blacksmith >. ....3')... .. seasves =a ke eee 368 88 | 11 66] 29 68 
MOP O Ue as ines esh Hirst.) Printers:2.. cots} 0S ot ae ene 254 52 340} 15 13 
Second} Workman in warehouse .....-.......--.- 239 57 6 20 5 49 
‘Third2\;Goppersmith once 2s<se~ a rcaa een eee 386 35 6 40 | 11 24 
Namur... i... Hirst so Joiner sic. sn... i.s50e> bs enckeekeee eee 119 29 1 20 9 00 
second| Gardener s.. cs. dosccs ses. cance ee eee 133 04 59 4 46 
Third.| Coppersmith, family of six persons....-.. 329 (40 eevee 12 00 
Luxembourg..... Hirgtu.|Masomicerie 2ogoi cee ea eee 456-50 i ARS 9 40 
Second} Shoemaker 3.25\/.i4 22 cites -sk shee 222 68 | 1504; 1508 


Third )| Carpenter sz acts asa’ oh ke cee eee eee 306 52 | 57 87] 23 20 


Detailed statement of income and expenditure of a laborer’s family of six 


persons in thé district of Brussels. 


[1 hectoliter = 2. 84 bushels. 1 kilog. = 2. 2046 pounds. 1 franc —20 cents, in United States equivalents.] 


INCOME. 
From wages: 

Of husband, 270 days, 72 centimes (14.4 cents) .-......- ~ cotmapenn [eualeS 
30 days, 2 franés (40 cents)...... 202. ...-=.sseeeeee 12 00 
Of son of 18 years, 270 days, 72 centimes (14.4 cents) ..-......... 38 88 
30 days, 2 francs (40 cents) ........-...222.5 12 00 
Of son of 16 years, 100 days, 54 centimes (10.8 cents)..-...-..--. 10 80 

From other resources: 

75 acres of land rented: 

4 hectoliters wheat, at $3.60....-.- Sha ves ee ep: Beenie els Fe te 
4 hectoliters rye, at $2.20 ve wale tte bias b aco cu phe ee be 8 80 
500 kilograms potatoes, at $1.60 per 100 kilograms. ~ dn’ bi oe Se 8 00 
78 kilograms butter, at 40 cents ..-.-...----...--2- -seee « knottin aa 
1 calf, $5; 1 fat pig, $25..... RR Ss has <1 Le ERE ae ceniaeae i. ee 


Products of garden : 


170 kilograms hops, $22.88; fruits and vegetables, $9.60; tobacco, $1.40 .. . 


62 40 
30 00 


33 88 





Total income...-.. ee ee ees oe ~ ee ee eae ee eae éccewae an 


238 84 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Provisions: 
1 hectoliter wheat, at $3.60 .........-...-.-..----..-- sUhuble ced $3 60 
ED NG 00) 0S oka ee oo noe wee come eeens 44 00 
1,000 kilograms potatoes, at $1.60 per 100 kilograms. ...-....--.. 16 00 
IIS SEI eo es 10 00 
PEIIEOCIR, minke CONUS. 56-5... 5 52. 22-22. Soe nnn wn ee 13 50 
ieee mn Get, Wh 20 CONS .... << 6-252 2 - one nnn - we ceee--0 2 00 
25 kilograms butter, at 32 cents -....-..--- Brena ee Colds skin's <aa'aa 8 00 
EE le a aan 3 00 
USA SSS be ee are 3 20 
a A A OS a a a 6 00 
By etroprnms collec, an 40 cents... -. 2.2.22. ..-. ween ee wooo owe 10 00 
10 kilograms chiccory, at 10 cents .........--...---..-- vernpe ser 1 00 
ON ESE SE a a a 2 40 
——— $122 70 
Rent: 
For dwelling, containing 1 kitchen, 2 bedrooms, 1 pantry and 
URGING ATCT C02 oe a can oo oe ee eww see tous gees $7 00 
75 acres of farming land, and 20 acres garden ...-....-.....----- 20 00 
—_——-_ 27 00 
Clothing: 
Husband—2 pantaloons, $2.60; 2 vests, $1.20; 2 jackets, 
$1.10; 2 blouses, $2.40; 2 cravats, 40 cents; 2 handker- 
chiefs, 30 cents; 3 linen shirts, $1.95; 2 drawers, 50 
cents; 2 caps, 60 cents; 2 pairs socks, 45 cents; 1 pair 
shoes, $1.20; 4 pairs wooden shoes, 50 cents.......---- $13 20 
Son of 18 years, $13.20; son of 16 years, $8 ...--......... 21 20 
———._ 34 40 
Wife—1 cotton dress, $1.60; 2 petticoats, $1.60; 2 linen 
shirts, $1.20; 3 neck-handkerchiefs, 60 cents; 2 pocket- 
- handkerchiefs, 20 cents; 2 pairs stockings, 50 cents; 2 
jackets, 80 cents; 2 aprons, 40 cents; 3 pairs wooden 
shoes, 30 cents; 1 pair shoes, 50 cents; 3 hats, 40 cents; 
SE eee ee 8 15 
Daughter of 13 years, $4; daughter of 10 years, $2.40.... 6 40 
——— _ 1455 
——-_ 48 95 
Bedding : 
1 mattrass, $1; 2 sheets, $1; 2 covers, (cotton,) 80 cents; bolster, 
20 cents; straw for mattrass, 20 cents .............-.--.-.-.-- 3 20 
Bed and bedding for sons, $3.20; bed and bedding for daughters, $2. 5 20 . 
—— 84 
Sundries: 
Fuel—3,500 kilograms coal, at $3.05 per 100 kilograms. ..... wwamaten dune 
enema ere, OL, ob 15 cents. 22.02 ies oe we eos eee 1 50 
Washing—20 kilograms soap, at 10 cents -..---.---..----..----- 2 00 
Sewing-thread, needles, &c ......-...----. -.-- ------ 2 --- Suga tenn 60 
Maintenance of dwelling...-............ Pen «takes Ubidere deere 1 60 
PERE OE LULMIGULO soo ccs voce ces cavwee tcccee cannes tiddawe 60 
Taxes and other contributions....... eicd ine tins etee tanta aes 1 93 
eS eet re Rete ac ines acces'acknns,.4a5ese shen cee 1 36 
SEINE! LATIN LOT SCOUS, GC coc'cicec ccs chennsjcocacnsdeavenesena ~ 8 00 
——-_-_- 28 09 
Church, 30 cents; books, pens, paper, &c., 60 cents; amusement, 60 cents; 
ES Re yi ae oa ee en ee neC TARE at eae! 2 90 
Total expenditure .... 22. ..-2-6 wecee be desde ae vA Giiatan ia wen dindeees 238 04 
BALANCE. 
ee eg oe a caademieaads nade mon Tc cemaet $238 84 
net re amma a. Woot US Slane a saan hbuneendeeitdaa tees mons knwe 238 04 


PIPOINE aa cnx eaennn Fey ey BE ane EPEC oe Re Phe SAAS EEE PPIeer Peo ee 80 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Table showing details of income and expenditure of workmen’s families in the province of — 


Brabant, Belgiwm, in 1854. 


(First class includes indigent laborers, partly supported by public charity ; second class includes indi- 
gent laborers not supported by public charity ; third class includes workmen in independent positions.) 
Amounts expressed in United States gold dollars—the franc computed at 20 cents. 





Commune of Borni- | Commune of Hou- 


City of Nivelles. Ya. ny 






First |Second| Third | First |Second| Third} First |Second| Third 
class. | class. | class. | class. | class.| class. | class. 4 











































































































Expenses. A oho g RA BG. 
3 : 
g Poe ee : 
a oe ARE ee ee im 
2 ° ~ 
@ | 2 | ¢ | 2) eee anne aol Se 
cy $ = S an | 3 fed a em 
3 3 © a 3 x = 3 
= E 77) rs 4 7) Ao =| oO 
I.—OF A PHYSICAL OR MATERIAL Na- 
TURE. 
Provisions: 
Wheat-bread -. ...---.----+----+-|+--0+--]---20+- a$78 62)..--... $4.00) <O6 0Q)cuo 2s Howey lo... 
BEVECOTOAN <i os cewen Sai Vensstwr|sesabil. oho = oc] eeemeee $30 00} 30 00] 39 O0/b$65 52)......-|....... 
MLIXOM (TOAD Jct aun tsdee ee ee dee 6878 62/d$87 36): ... 221). 52 ubowea en teeee ee Unee ae e$72 801f$72 80 
Potatoes and vegetables........ g21 84) h17 63) 714 56) 16 00} 16 00) 12 00) 732 76) k32 76) 732 60 
(OES OPN NA fe eRe 2 0 a 5 20; 400] 8 00)m10 00 60| 25 20) 020 80 
Milk, eggs, and fish ...... ..-..- 3 644 437 520) 200) 300) 4 00).......)....... 4 16 
Butter, oil, and lard ....-ss.8-5 312) p8 73) 748 200) 500) 500} 572; 468 697 
Spices, salt, &6 2.5.00 Siegen ne 1 66} £66) 146) 200) 400) 400)....... 208} 208 
Tea, coffee, and chiccory ....... 333) 3 64 #5 72) 200) 240) 240) 8 74 8 74) 10 40 
Beer, cider, and wine. . 2.2... feu Ans oe total 2h ee ae ee | eee 2 406s. 6. 240; 480 
GIG Ane See ec oak Soe We Rae na dae 12 06} 11 96) 15 60); 12 00} 1200) 1600) 8 00)......:].....-. 
MOPEITIN Gh area oS FO EED ph Wl we we pe sess 21 50} 1400; 21 60) 6 00) 10 00; 1200) 29 70} 3200; 40 00 
OUMIRP LAS ce ek 262 dycnn ce eu ase ps oa 1 60/ 200) 3 00): 2 00) R00 Ss Aimeecee tees eee eee 
NGOS ors be heer ee nd saeewd bees 6 24; 10 40) 11 444 800} 800; 800) 400) 800) 832 
Ta Se | i ee Lxuv dane y (Owes, 312} 437 416) 120) 200; 300) 156) 208 208 
BBE ods oe an se clap ae ste compen’ 437 260) 520) 200) 300) 300) 250; 592 8 32 
Care of health, bath; &e ...-<2..24 66 104) osm sbe is 1, G6 lire aw Se BO) 16 «LE O0b spt. ahgases Sut Po oe 
Pres iMment in SICKNCSS: =... --cereocclasseeealeemen.= S OO oe = cna POD. cere mls ote oe eae 
Repair and maintenance of dwelling.|.....--|.--.---|-.----- 80) 2 BOM Ee Oe caret es aoe te 5 00 
Purchase and repair of furniture ...| 200} 200) 300 40| 160) 200) 200) 200} 240 
Contribuvions and tees... ee eee 2 eee ee ee 40; 120) 240 40; 160) 3 60 
Postage and other expenses... cedl- beeen see <- 2| <email laminin co ee GOle Aaa sects shure. tee 
For tools, (excluding first purchasé)-|---:-..| 2 00) 1 O00) [22. 202] Secce ee cea e eee eee ee 
Out OL garaen Or laN 255065. Meee eh eee ans a} sade at ofeewerer 1 60}. 2.00})°2. 40) sae er sees 6 00 
POUR Sodas de neces d nic weaned ae 164 14 171 77| 186 80) 92 40) 116 20; 137 60) 161 58) 180 26/ 230 33 
YI.—RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL.| | a Tee ers 
CHUPCH. oii ae soe keine hese e cam ence] ccance| cnn cce sawsne snl qo 8s a) cabs eset ete elt a or 
School :.2 ec. u ie. otis ds melee ee migele| vere eeic|'s $40 melee aie oie sl|> afaiders bi fal= cei 3 40| 4 40 
HOOKS! | 8.6 oscccis sce cen ccociemssencbinn| secsiae=| poecent [eon acns)uc'e sun 6) ccm alent eee 60} 1.00 
Subscription, scc., in charity... ..-...].cecc--|eoreees|sec-cccleceves c]enue atin hinmee nn nnn eee A ee 
SBavings-bank 200. eset ecseccccbann|sewcees|eseqee=|+cnccec[scceces)e unm e meses 
DOA]. -cmcnipsvconscntersovennr|hweseeu|nna ce =-|- ob ar an |= sien cnc) 5 seen “ 
Ii¥.—FOR LUXURIES. e | TF C 
Coffee-houses, saloons......--...---- 200/ 187 208 60} 1 20 
PLODROGO te ise nD a Sarna ealsle b.kicieds 104 104 #2140) +4160) 200 
PTAMONnM CTOSS oc wads cu ae : eee lho eae He was a ee Gosore lenmeeee 80 
Public festivities, &6 ....cscccceccialsoeess ofecsces «|e aie ss] occ eee peters nlm ime tneeietn enna anna 
BUGOTORL OR LOUS feces ceeciesccceee| eeneeee 3) eS Pea Punter 
TobAR a hic; 5. sane ROD IES 304] 343; 348 220| 400| 520 
Total expenses .....-.---..--. 167 18] 175 20| 190 28| 94 60| 120 20| 142 80| 164 97] 191 95| 242 59 
INCOME. r ( ¥; 
SING WHOORS Seen in lance peeunesecus 93 86} 104 00; 111 60} 54 00) 76 00 
Mother’s earnings .....--2ce-2esco00 45 08} 30 00) 5400) 1000} 10 00 
CDUATON A WASCR: ccce ccc seccigswoons 22 53} 10 40) 22 52) 2200) 22 00 
BLOM OLMErBOULGOS sc. casbopaeccoch{sssens 28 00} 400; 10 90} 20 00 
[EOUM CS dene ica Ee a as« ae 6 aaah r 161 47] 172 40; 192 12) 96 00} 128 00} 139 00) 134 20) 195 00) 249 60 








a 18kilogs., at.82 cent per week ; per pound, U. S., 3.8 cents. 

b 21 kilogs., at .06 cent per day; per pound, U. S., 2.7 cents. 

¢ 2lkilogs., at.76 cent per week ; per pound, U. §., 3.45 cents, 
d 20 kilogs., at.82 cent per week ; per pound, U. S., 3.8 cents, 

yr" kilogs., at .07 cent per day; per pound, U. S., 3.18 cents. 
g 

h 


. 


20 kilogs., at .07 cent per week ; per pound, U. 5., 3.18 cents, 
21 kilogs., at .02 cent per week; per pound, U. S., .9 cent. 
17 kilogs., at .02 per week. : 


i 14 kilogs., at .02 cent per day; per pound, U. S., .9 cent. 

j 35 kilogs., at .018 cent per day; per pound, U.S., .8 cent. : 
k 35 kilogs., at .018 cent per day; per poung, U. S., .8 cent. 

lt 35 kilogs., at .018 cent per week; per pound, U. S., .8 cent, 
m 3 kilogs., at.20 cent per day ; per pound, U. S., 9 cents, 
n 
° 
P 


4 
' 


44 kilog., at.10 cent per week ; per pound, U. S., 9 cente 

2 kilogs , at.20cent per week; per pound, U. S., 9 cents. , 

4g kilog., at .024 cent per day; per pound, U, S., 4.36 cents wa 
a 
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Table showing details of income and expenditure of workmen’s families, §-c.—Continued. 





Commune of Wauthier 


Braine. 





ierre. 








Commune of Itterbeck. pc ao of Leuw St. 


class. 


in 


Laborer 
china-ware. 





First |Second| Third | First |Second| Third | First |Second| Third 
; : class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. 
Expenses. Shi 
° Hy 
3 5 3 B s 2 
2 a 2 ad iS) iS) 
5s x a Ss = 3 2 a 
48 iH 8 4 0 2 S| a oa 
g ® 2) g a ® , : 
ae los fs | 8 atlas wi bee 
Fe: 731 =| Fy a) wa A A 
I.—oF A PHYSICAL OR MA- 
TERIAL NATURE. 
Provisions: 
W heat-bread ...... See eer eee LOSE SS leis coe Pern | aie 5s wi ete ete aed cere k a Perea eee © Bee 
Ry 6-Wueae .. 22.5.6 CEA | OEE | ae ei $31 20 | $31 20 |........ SoeO0rle seeks 
Misen raat. .....:.-.].....--- Prone cee, eh aces Ce are $72 80 
Potatoesand vegetables} 26 00} 2080] 2888] 2080; 2080] 20 80 60} 18 72 
WESSON 4 Ae eee) eee 6. 24017.16,643) <10' 404.75... TOS4O nt castes 20 80 
Milk, eggs, and fish....] 2 08 1 04 4 16 4 68 4 68 4 68 4 99 4 99 
Butter, oil, and lard ...} 15 60] 1560] 3369] 16 64 9 36} 1664) 16 64] 31 20 
Spices, salt, &c .......- 312} 312} 333] 156| 156] 156| 364] 832 
Tea,coffee,andchiccory| 5 20 5 20] 11 24 3 12 312 3 12 8 32 8 32 
Beer, cider, and wine ..|......-.|......-- Raat eM On estates er dads & wi dge='s Pee ache 5 62 
ent dees ee cnn as 4-5 5 20 5 20 5 Ola <0 2006 710.-40'% 80. 40")... are losers, 
Mobb ine We oten 85). 5 be Bleoen een COAG SOS. Lee ccs cto. 20 00} 48 00 
LS UG EI ORS Sia as Se eee 104} 10 40 7 80 a | Aa | se ee 2 00 4 00 
Nt ae as ee ES ha brig = Sl 8 73 8 73 8 73 4 00 5 20 5 20 8 00 9 60 
BN GOD Ne neds in wb ome aio 416 4 37 4 37 2 02 2 08 2 08 1 60 2 84 
Ba psninwed 6 2. nba) Sle. 1 04 2 60 2 60 1 25 1 25 1 2% 4 00 6 00 
ERE LS rs a i P20 se asa west ace: settee atte ee 
Treatmentin sickness. ..-.|........|........ UT ee ea ae | ER 6 00 
Repair and maintenance of 
My CLIN) orcs Wie See Sod 1 04 1 04 Sa TV Soot (Fp Ae a A 2 00 5 60 
Purchase and repair of fur- 
te GALS Wee oie = in Sea Ss ote 1 04 aa LOOM eC Soe Ss cece setae es erctee 1 20 3 60 
Contributions and taxes. --. 33 83 Sol USL ee Wi Po kes ee oe hey are ee 80 5 00 
Postage and other expenses] 8 32 |........ ANS 5 nin pie tian| sian enticed cisie'a vine lee eeeaies 40 
For tools, (excluding first 
SLATES “ies 0 Se Ses 8 32 GU Cent a alae| wee ne stein aSias oe cic ora ae ke ierekeme tees 
Cost of garden or land.....|].-...--. 63 LOOMS sac cltane ccc inane eaiee 2 40 5 20 
pint eee Odense 191 78 | 224 85 | 376 20 | 107 33 90 85 | 112 53 | 143 19 | 267 O01 
II.—RELIGIOUS AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL. 
er a a ee a a aL Pace MN wineacerlawahe ctl ewecaets a cote 
oO nae a De a UN te ees DUBS Too teenie acca 4 80 
A el a eee ge g ek # YS eee oa hisicae nian |i caesar twa aieentale 2 00 


Subscription, &c., incharity 
Savings-bank 


Ii1L.—¥FoR LUXURIES. 
Coffee-houses, saloons 


Ornament in dress 
Public festivities, &c 
Interest on loans 


0 
Total expense 


INCOME, 


Father’s wages............ 
Mother’s earnings......... 
Children’s wages .......... 
From other sources........ 


eg eg ee ee ee ee ee 


ATO a by in, OB RR 9 1 Ro mS 





ee mer ew ele meee easleeeser ene la seweanns 


tid bitte ti eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee Oe es ee ee es ee 


ee Oe ee ee ee 


—- | | LL | | | | eS 


5 Med) Dirge Hage & 


389 41 











107 83 


90 00 | 176 00 | 45.00 
ee ON, ee OO eae 2 
82 00 | 150 00 | 24 00 
36 00} 7000) 19 00 


80 00 | 90 00 
8 00| 18 00 
340] 453, 


2 08 
416 5 20 
2 00 
4 16 9 28 


147 35 | 283 09 


45 00 | 121 60 
6 90 | 60 80 
43 00 | 91 20 
20 00 





weet ene 





weew en ee 











291 20 
72 80 
79 20 


232 00 | 430 00 | 8800) $1 40 | 122 53 | 114 00 | 273 60 | 443 20 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Table showing details of income and expenditure of workmen’s families, &c.—Continued. 


, Expenses. 


I.—oF A PHYSICAL OR MA- 
TERIAL NATURE. 


Provisions : 

_ Wheat-bread 
Rye-bread 
Mixed bread 
Potatoesand vegetables 
Milk, eggs, and fish. . 
Butter, oil, and lard.... 
Spices, salt, &¢ 
Tea, coffee, andchiccory 
Beer, cider, and wine 

Rent . 


ee ee ey 
ee ee ee 
i a ry 
Se ee ee i es 
Se ee 


ee ee) 


Treatment in sickness 
Repair and maintenance of 
dwelling 
Purchase and repair of fur- 
niture 
Contributions and taxes 
Postage and other expenses 
For tools, (excluding first 
purchase) 
Cost of garden or land 


II.—RELIGIOUS AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL. 


School 
Books, &¢ 
Subscription, &e., incharity 
Savings-bank 


JIJ.—FOR LUXURIES. 


Coffee-houses, saloons 
Tobacco 
Ornament in dress. . 

Public festivities, &e. 
Interest on loans 


INCOME. 
Father’s wages .......-.-.- 
Mother’s earnings 
Children’s wages 
From other sources 


sles eee ee 





City of Tirlemont. 


First |Second| Third 


Commune of Lubbeck. 





First |Second| Third 


—————— {|| ——— | | —ox~) oe | —€—| | | 


ee es ee eee io 


City of Aerschot. 
First | Second} Third 
class. | class. | class. 

54 4 ~ 

Fa . xy 

3 1 Ae 
& & a 
A A | A 
$20 39 | $20 39 | $20 39 
20 60 | 2060] 20 60 
Pee eae 19 40 | 18 20 
2 92 3 20 5 84 
4 00 780} 11 65 
“41 65 | 11-65 | 11 65. 
Ly ae ad Le es ae 14 00 
10 00 | 1600} 19 00 
35 00 | 3500] 42 60 
2 00 3 00 2 60 
6 00 6 00 6 00 
1 00 1 20 1 20 
3 00 3 40 4 00 
2 00 2 00 3 20 
2 00 2 00 5 00 
Ce is Bie ee Be 


— ———.|§ ————_ -___ 











es 


15 60 
1 45 


5 20 
1 45 


7 80 
1 45 


sme ew ee 


127 21 “bl 69 | 216 78 


54 00 | 100 00 | 150 00 





18 00} 14 28] 11 00 
36 00 | 37 60 | 35 20 
ODL 22. ee 20 67 
127 21 | 151 88 | 216 87 








Se ee ee ee ee a) 


class. | class. | class. 

= ° 

E 2 

= s 

2 | dee 

mb = 9 

3 oS ci 

a) = 
$31 20 
$52 57 | $52 57 11 24 
10 20 15 28 27 20 
PE 20 80 31 20 
Bea S| athe se 11 00 
10 40 26 00 62 40. 
1 67 ye 4 00 
6 88 20 80 10 40 
Be ie 6 24 | 24 00 
14 00 20 00 40 00 
3 20] 2000) 20 00 
"105 | 700] 15 00 
ee weeiee 2 00 10 40 
6 00 


ee 


es ee 


ee ee ee 


eee 





lee Pee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee er rs) 2 eae ee 


esa 10 40} 12 00 
ashlee 1 25 3 00 


99 97 | 204 OL 











73 00 | 146 00 | 219 00 
1400 | 2920); 36 50 
4 bs. Ge 36 40 | 36 50 
Bit Pere ert 25 03 


99 97 | 211 60 | 317 03 


ee es eg ee ee ee 


class: | class. | class. 
i o ms 
2 z re 
3 5 5 
Sj ic 8 
sg = 
QA A A 
SACS $7 28} $10 92 
$57 20 | 5200] 49 40 
912| 2912] 3092 
LSE Kenpo 312] 21 84 
510] 10 20 9 99 
426] 1612| 2496 
291} 291 5 82 
437} 967] 1289 
ard sm 8 73| 16 64 
1820] 1500] 2200 
16 00| 2800! 4000 
500} 700|] 1000 
800] 1200 20 00 
200] 300 4 00 
302! 603 6 03 
100| 160 6 00 
60| 200] 1000 
100} 200 6 00 
200! 400 5 00 
80] 1 40 6 00 
40| 120 1 20 
2 40 8 00 
20| 600 7 00 
141 18 | 230 78 | 334 61 


alee tl ee ee ee ee ee ec ee 2 ee ee ee ee 


ltl he ee ee ee 


rita meee 1 25 1 25 
1415] 1415 14 15 


i ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ees ee es ee es ee es rs 








50 00 | 73 00| 124 00 
10 00 | 16 00 36 00 
16 00 | 24 00 54 00 
6 00 | 18 00 40 00 
82 00 | 131 00 | 254 00 








LABOR IN BELGIUM. 653 
IRON, GLASS, AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


The following extracts from the report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleroi, in May, 1872, furnish valuable information in regard to the 
most important industries of that part of Belgium: 


Statistics of metallurgy. 








Works. 1869. 1870. 187 ° 
SMELTING-WORKS. 
Se INNER Pe GU pa das SSG Aeaea sins cos ncdasctcese rece ceesen-s 13 13 13 
MRT VOUT ACCS CINGrcE eg ere acrea vet wsderiewaewtscmebncnnncrnceds 25 25 27 
a Ly ECM ING ren ote a acl euia cidaac'k sinc cicaccacccgees 13 25 14 
PPMP WOLKINCH ..- 6c. < coca ccnenwccene boctciootMeeeraan on eaeee 2, 340 2, 283 pia. 
BRTIO COUT TMIOUS sae 0 Screen cide nas cn cacecccececceesace tons... 307, 446 327, 743 528, 120 
MEME MUMMUER GE Suc aukto dwewohconuee dines sinceses phocseccss do... 19, 642 30, 520 31, 520 
ee eee do... 300, 774 297, 228 327, 600 
ROLLING-MILLS. 
Cg ls ae eee es a2 bE a Sones 20 20 |, 20 
lie ang oak Soe ecinin wh bo d2ce~cowedewccecess 333 365 394 
Reheating-fornaces......-.2s-...ece00 Shee Sos ecenané hai Bee 132 149 162 
es uence akapa aac scncccenacscocanc seniaccecs 190 209 223 
OS SG a 5, 939 6, 338 6, 587 
ere Ree Seis Semi ocs ons cek sass aan cance cee ne dct cess 3 eons 3 
Horse-power of hydraulic wheels - ....... <2. 2c20s5 sn. cone cnecnes 115 115 115 
a 7, 182 7,119 7,139 
es al Re SI tons..| 261, 938 283, 495 236, 441 
FORGING AND CONDENSING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ee ae ed pen ccnesccavansvecenacuces 20 20 21 
REROGM WIELD TEVULDOCRUOLS 2) ~~~... <n ceoc ween sewn enneenncscnes 17 19 23 
MES er errer ep renee cast et lec ls eter ec ce wea decucessuce 42 39 41 
I EO EEO Se Seals eck eedcnccincsawcccccacecceicedeaes 5 5 5 
Hiorse-power Of steam-engines .... 20.2.6. cence eee e ecw esc eecas 63 63 63 
ao oan acne cajecaesnaccccccensacecdsanne 34 34 34 
aaorse-power of hydraulic wheels..........-2.2.----ceececenese ees 249 419 429 
IME rea se ae ease kcoscne en cdecdscsevedcussstwace 196 203 222 
I rt acipe aor voce cc sanncceccoscccseccccecs tons.. 2, 904 4, 023) [radu aieweaad 
FOUNDERIES. 
Teena cccsserncetccucccecaccacccsceccones 39 43 42 
ea a ae once gic Dass caccac cacccenccencvcsnae 79 85 80 
i eee See en 39 36 39 
Horse-power of steam-engines 320 209 318 
a a 889 944 999 
ee oo cc oa cnn be cg sicccbcncncesucceences a 16, 538 18, 486 20, 337 
TOTALS. 
es ec ccc ae noc dcawdd condos cmececsecdeecsns 10, 607 10, 609 10, 672 
Cast iron etuced Cee oe ae UN ENE CEP BDEEE CEE LLUEET OPEL OE Ee tons.. 336, 984 346, 234 380, 157 
Or OARS WOM NrOGUICE ............-2-0---20-2-c0cce-s francs..| 25, 826, 930 | 27, 273,645 | 30,578, 224 
I a a ae tons.. 264, 442 287, 518 240, 702 
Value of wrought iron produced............-..-----...--- francs. .| 44,319, 300 | 50, 883,608 | 44, 320, 040 





CONSTRUCTION WORKS. 


The works, or establishments for the construction of machinery, participated in the 
general favorable movement of the latter part of 1871. The demand for stationary 
machinery, apparatus, and tools for the coal-mining and for metallurgical workshops, 
exceeded the ordinary means of producing them, and resulted in the rapid extension 
of business, which largely benefited our working-classes. 

This beneficial effect made itself also felt over the repair-shops of our country. 

In our last report we had to call attention to the limited relations our works had 
with foreign countries. This year we are enabled to make the most satisfactory state- 
ments on this point, as orders of importance were transmitted to some of our principal 
constructors from Russia, Germany, and France, and everything tends to indicate that 
these relations will continue and increase. A considerable number of pieces of ma- 
chinery and locomotive-wheels, of wrought iron, were delivered to Prussia, although 
they were taxed at the rate of 4.35 francs (87 cents United States coin) per 100 kilo- 
grams on entering the German Zollverein. 
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NAILS. 


The wrought-nail manufacture continues in the state of half existence mentioned in 
our last report, and threatens to decline more every year to finally be reduced to a few 
specialities for exportation. 

The buyers, foreseeing the rise in the prices of split iron, hastened to secure the 
stock on hand, thus still more advancing the prices which, together with high labor, 
rendered difficult the manufacture of this article. 

The machine-nail manufacture has maintained itself during the past stormy period 
in good condition, not having had to contend with French competition. Itis expected 
to dontinue to prosper, owing to the perfected and economical modes of fabrication 
acquired by the Belgian manufacturers. There is but the slightly advanced price of 
raw material, which could in any manner affect the position of the Belgian trade in 
this article. 

: GLASS-WORKS. 


The disastrous events which have so strongly marked the last months of the year 
1870 continued to exercise their depressing influence on the commencement of 1871. 
Notwithstanding this, the situation of the window-glass industry could be called a 
relatively good one. Owing to the small exportation to France and Germany prior to 
the war, our manufacturers suffered less during the same, and survived without much 
difficulty the terrible days of 1870, and while the fears of a general European con- 
flagration were about being quenched, the furnaces recommenced work. Their num- 
ber had sunk to 89 during the war, but by the 1st of January, 1871, there were 118, 
and a short time after 128, in activity. The number of active furnaces before the war 
was 119. 

First-quality glass found ready sales in England and the United States, which are 
still our best customers. . 

The statistics of the window-glass exports for 1871 show a large decrease on those 
of the previous years; the quotations show a constant rising of the prices, both on 
account of high wages for labor and the upward tendency of the market fluctuation, 
as well as the defective quality of the raw material. The sulphate of soda, which 
rose from 9} to 10,11, and even 12 francs, and the impossibility the manufacturers are 
placed in to procure the necessary qualities for the manufacture of a good article—an 
impossibility arising from the poor means of transportation—are serious obstacles to 
the prosperity of the window-glass trade. 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF WINDOW-GLASS. 


1869. 1870. 1871. 
BAL EOE STII oo igs |<. 5 el as Gilemsminid mia es niece 45, 898,254 40,847,233 28, 487,933 


It will be seen that the increase of 1869 over 1871 amounts to 17,410,321 kilograms, 
and is consequently yet greater than that of 1870 over 1871, the latter being of 
12,359,300 kilograms. There was a marked decrease in our most important outlets. 


Countries. 1871. 1870. 1869. 


Kilograms. | Kilograms. | Kilograms. 


POON A. . caiten'u aieuinsthia pe Seip Taki Sonn psivie nha aids wba ca necaipe 12, 664, 179 | 18,194,241 | 19, 251, 047 
ROTPILGH US GUCON iciincuts coma ee cece ane edb esn acs amas healenr ss sneseuer 5, 369, 775 | 8, 167, 166 9, 906, 334 
Bwaden and Norway: «s0ssssvcsess oes ee veroeewessvestaxsessesvers 17, 350 56, 587 10, 604 
OTT 9 Sy Beers EPP Ey ery Pees Cee Se Ce ee 329, 146 796, 050 758, 942 
PI BNBOAULG CLUOS \s<-Kvom ccc cadena ccs ametecbioene ea) vas ndoeweaa 2, 082,571 | 2,536, 118 3, 666, 218 
RUM aa Malaise sn no asannd ceinkccasann de plinhae peben an dn Gaumesce tek 138, 663 447, 145 373, 245 
SOESOLLOU win siem hin cennepanecaccconentsess Toe PR Ae ey PEE 83, 362 204, 024 395, 327 
SAMIOUP UBER oan itis mer watt anie cea cee s OMe aoe ARE eae Rie rae eee 186, 091 403, 405 498, 682 
CIE oe einlan a odin wu A's abloe ee dia deen kit SRE OR Ee ule o ce abe.. weer 962, 688 | 2, 481, 210 2, 164, 393 
Egypt......-.- fa aish ns SL's a ope! chip's sw dic Sb Citb ie weaned Mwinus « bets 204, 020 346, 555 - 590,104 © 
SELLS TOMB OSS LOD capi’ acs cab. mininn wi pinta ei ace et Re eile aie oho rin Raton 720, 880 | 1, 383, 464 1, 239, 161 
ADE BEE OLNOSSIOD 3s ono enn cnn cnvosve sn cenheteteeeahssbtrssnaies 202, 962 320, 538 56, 573 
AVG ee SPN Seti nin male cachict es ced poet eR OMnE et eae aicaee oe ae 155, 534 336, 272 545, 405 
RO OG a eae. e aide stuido ect UCU At EERE REE sue bee § 317, 324 582, 438 755, 470 
CHUAN ATRArN Caren deiwdlle sisn's os does nedde dade bdo askiddbadaas 66 532, 680 596, 658 451, 882 
AGU ETO RTA UEION A. 5. nn ig si pines spain wie SAGae de wae ee ee ne tee ean oe 163, 616 207, 024 751, 137 








The greatest occupation of the manufacturers during the last winter was the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary coal for the supply of their establishments. Not- 
withstanding all the steps taken by the special delegates of commerce and industry 
to the government, or the repeated reclamations made by ali the heads of workshops, 
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the state of affairs at our establishments remained in the same critical condition. 
The want of the material did not only prevent the shipment of the products to Ant- 
werp at certain stipulated dates, but, and what is worse, caused the forced interrup- 
tion of work at the shops. . 

Such was the position the owners of our glass-works were placed in for several 
months; expecting to be forced to stop their establishments at any moment, and in 
kal ap 4 pin continuing to work with coal of improper quality, procured wherever it 
could be had. 


BOTTLE-MANUFACTURE. @> 


The manufacture of bottles has kept pace with the movements of the window-glass 
industry. Under the influence of the general resumption of business, the last month 
of 1871 brought with them a more favorable situation. There are in this country 
fourteen bottle-works, twelve of which were in operation during the year 1871, and 
each of them produced an average of 900,000 to 1,000,000 bottles per year. Each of 
these kilns consumes some 200,000 kilograms of coal per month. 


JUMET, BELGIUM. 


Jumet, the seat of the window-glass manufacture, a village some four 
miles distant from Charleroi, was visited in September, 1872, by the au- 
thor, some of whose notes are appended. He regretted his inability to 
see Mr. André, to whom he bore a letter, but that gentleman Ssubse- 
quently furnished the desired information in regard to the glass industry 
of Belgium in a letter, extracts from which are here presented : 


JUMET, November 18, 1872. 


DEAR Sir: * * * Urgent business prevented me from answering your inquiries 
before this day. 

I inclose herewith, 1, statements of the rates of wages, &c., paid in this country to 
blowers, gatherers, teasers, flatteners, glass-cutters, packers, pot-makers, laborers, 
clerks, foremen, managers, &c., in window-glass works; 2, the percentage of the cost 
of manufacturing 100 feet, &c.; 3, names and number of establishments which are 
owned and worked by glass-makers. 

You are no doubt aware that the Belgian window-glass manufacturers export their 
produce to all the markets of the world; and they are able to undersell any nation 
that exports glass. I should think the fact that the, Belgian manufacturers can sell 
their glass cheaper than any foreign manufacturer, is mainly owing to cheap labor and 
large production foreach man. For, (exceptthis year,) coals and sulphate of soda have 
always been much cheaper in England than they were here; the former 30 per cent. to 
50 per cent. lower for coals used in glass-works, the latter 10 to 12 per cent. lower. 
Now, coals and sulphate of soda are used in very large proportion in glass-making. 

The Belgian window-glass manufacture has not been a profitable business for many 
firms during a great number of years. Of thirty-six establishments which have failed 
or suspended with loss of money since the year 1842, fifteen were owned and worked 
by men who had previously been employed as glass-makers, foremen, managers, and 
clerks. 


Rates of wages paid to window-glass makers in Belgium in 1872, per calendar month. 























Occupation. No. 1. |No. 2. |No. 3. Occupation. No. 1. No. 2. |No. 3. 
a TE $180 | $120 | $100 || Glass-cutter, (supplies his own | $20 | $20 $16 
a 110 | 100 80 diamonds.) 
os Ee 80 80 70 || Sorter, (to select the qualities of 32 30 Q4 
Teaser, we melt .............. 35 35 30 glass.) 
Teaser, to refine............. 40 40 AN EPAOKOD van eta naas vabemeasae cae 20 18 16 
be es 32 32 30 || Miller, (to grind materials, &c)... 18 18 18 
'eAser Gel per.....-----.-.--: 18 18 18 || Mixer, (to mix material) ......-. 18 18 18 
POE ven teen n».--.-.0-5 40 36 30. 1: Pot- maker «.-<ntspepecvhasigenesy 40 30 30 
i ey Sr 36 32 28°|| Pot-maker helper............-.-. 20 20 16 
PERG Y La rieaccws veces us 30 30 OG Black smitheouc pews ve oak eae tre Q5 25 5 
Filattener helper ............. 16 16 10°" CATHIBT Seem so eans cree woes: 20 20 20 
Flattener, 5 lads .:..........- 12 12 12 || Laborer in the yard...........-. 18 18 18 
Glass-cutter, (supplies his 30 30 26 || Girls in the yard................ 10 10 10 
own diamonds.) POrOMOl <a el ease «+ v's whew ot 40 36 30 
Pees <2. oon pipe pact aye 26 24 22 1h Manager ac sises stocks coke. 28h 170 70 50 








» 
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Percentage of cost of window-glass. 





In 1860. | In 1872, 





Per cent. | Per cent. 
“| 


MEADOL 2c neck ccc siasee nce ce sate shelaticmals ca sine cele che \cinsia wean n'a uw sielv a ae nie e ee 

MLaterinlg scce soos sale eee eee Bees mee ook o's wine's ea lose a6 Selle ea wip eee ee 22 20 
WO] aL foe cokie cocnbiscalicemetiaes Wen sns ccc ee captiew onc cow ¢ calle wv pts/s ieee an Ene 20 25 

PACKING sole Foie a beeen eta ten cck bes coe bew sack ounesiedela ue (550s Een renee 12 10 

PUUGBEG oo eos nie eer ea hea dee ncat eccn et procn esac ns 6 om <ps> «5 mane 5 5 

Gon6ral GXPONSOS . once been nek c ne cone cece c rece Senseo ccc esse cceeass= spn einen EDaeeEs a 5 





REMARKS BY MR. ANDRE. 


Each blower employs his own gatherer, and pays him his wages out of his own earn- 
ings, at the rates of $40 for the very best ; $35 for good hands; $30 for second class; 
and $26 for third-class gatherers. There are not above ten blowers whose monthly 
wages average $180. They blow very large and heavy pieces; which articleis in very 
limited demand. Glass-makers work about forty-eight to forty-nine weeks a year; the 
three or four weeks remaining are required to repair the furnace. 

As a matter of course, managers and clerks earn higher salaries in large glass-works 
than those employed in small concerns; with regard to the salary of foremen, there is 
little difference in large or small establishments. 

Window-glass blowers, gatherers, flatteners, and teasers work on Sundays and feast 
days. The Belgian window-glass manufacturers ‘do not lodge their workmen, nor do 
they supply them with any fuel, as the English manufacturers do. 

There are no unions among the Belgian glass-makers; and there has been no strike 
among them since the year 1826. 

Though the Belgian glass-makers are not now so hardworking, so steady, so saving, 
or so sober as they were twenty or thirty years ago, yet I consider them superior in 
the above respects to the French and the English glass-makers. When I was manager 
of glass-works in England I used to employ English, Belgian, and French glass-makers ; 
and it isfrom the experience I have of them that I give this opinion. I may ob- 
- serve that I am not biased by any national partiality or prejudices, as Iam a native 
of France. 

Among the saving Belgian glass-makers, there are several who are now manufac- 
turers. These firms are the following: 





4s 
on 
58 
Name of firm. e § | ¥ormerly— 
A 
wm 
Schmidt, Devilloy & Co. 22. scccie ne cece cl delncecvedae's Stine ou bee oe One nnne 6 | Blowers. 
Joseph Devilley & CO... on cat pewsenebecnwesecebannssecscueknnanee aaa 5 | Teasors. 
ESATONGTOM et bec tse conte thc ce ceca ce an tie dkobiane's otic cna aa eee , ike eee 5 | Blowers. 
Behinklt PrOres .... i. ogc vases eccec ovswswbplalwoe »¥as's'ala ce caecwsiieeeenen 5 Do. 
Dastini ds Wilheims 2.252. cencs sebecedocravdsnscs»«cncecs secs eu tnuennl enn 2 | Managers. 
Bepmidt, Bratten & Cos... .sceccecsaste actress s000 5406 5.mepeeein eee 2 | Blowers. 
Monoyer Frores «obo cele ese cate em te ce dasntscdaceatqedtmebanteee tana 3 | Glass-cutters. 
mMonoyer, Defer.& Co. gcse ss. cect coewics ne echoes un ecwatle saeee sateen . Do. 
Ar Atria GOO Grrt ro cea eri Sea re eee aac coer en oe ae 2 | Blowers. 
ANI GOL ITOR 6.100. .c<\c asic’ con ane ae eesaan omits Seis poeta ot ie ee eee So eels 2 Do. 
OMEPOL O00! oon scowscacctcavcuvocdkocedecalhUtnse net ah 0bak kk ee 2 Do. 
Mawel & CO eees cece . weiwaneciscle a's wctiphle Seb pee ee oak bea ahs Maubies Sone 2 Do. 
RW OVTO Ge OO ooo ss ncnnnusuadcnr daasam suet eee bed band cnet ce ee 2 Do. 
WOON L OTOLOS - 2570 Joe cece ceouehe wae aoe etiees eave wie oils ecae ackem ne ale ile ae 2 | Glass-cutters. 
PT IMBONO Si bane wo s'ca a owsncv cuecndcnnc eben eteenwabacedete batctade aaa 2 Do. 
REIS Ghd hse a enn'inm a do eed ouece end Meee Beery bale ccinie ete aoe i Do. 
ID OOF a bs can enc n nso vines onnaispaneea aya eneemees DEL bs dane bs re ee 1 | Blower. 
RIOUGANONY Go OO 6s. 6 os ove na's acu ole AaRRR DRE oe Onan bes bccw cadsaccus te ' Do. 
Dare Set tanes €200 . |. spc cc ces eh cee epee eeeee ete Oo eaten ae sch ones 3 Do. 
TBD Re peak tes Lops snes ceeobnslaey wnt ena ay se noes akon cee 49 





The foregoing information from Mr. André, who has had experience 
us a manager of glass-works in France and England, as well as in Bel- 
gium, and who has a thorough and practical acquaintance with the 
subject, renders any extended extracts from the notes of the author 
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unnecessary. A few facts may, however, be presented from the author’s 
note-book : | 


Jumet, September 24, 1872.—Came from Namur to Charleroi by rail, 36 miles, passing 
through the southeastern part of Belgium, which is devoted to the manufacture of iron 
and glass, From Charleroi, came out to this place in a carriage, and visited the large 
glass-works of Messrs. Bennert & Bivort. They employ nearly 1,000 work-people, some 
of whom have been with them for twenty years, and have laid by considerable money, 
some being worth 50,000 francs. Many of them own the houses in which they live, and 
even where this is not thecase, each family occupies a whole house. If otherwise, there 
1s a separate entrance to each tenement or suite of rooms. The rental of dwellings is 
as follows: For four or five rooms, 20 francs ($4) per month; larger houses, 40 frances, 
($8.) For the very best, only 60 frances, ($12,) each house having a piece of land for a 
garden attached. 

WAGES. 

’ The earnings of the workmen are as follows: A few blowers of great skill earn as 
high as 40 francs ($8) a day, or 1,000 francs ($200) per month, out of which they pay 
the gatherer. 

The net earnings of blowers average 74 francs ($1.50.) perday. Those who press the 
glass average 4 francs, (80 cents.) The great mass of the workmen, including those who 
cut the cylinders into panes, each from 3 to 4 francs (72 to 96 cents) per day. Unskilled 
laborers from 2 to 3 francs (40 to 60 cents) per day. Women and girls earn but 1} 
francs (30cents)perday. Inthe fields near Jumet, and inthe towns on the railway where 
they are employed in shoveling coal and in other unpleasant work, women earn almost 
14 francs (30 cents) per day. Here, as elsewhere, there has been a considerable advance 
from the rates formerly paid. The price of provisions is moderate, though much higher 
than formerly. Went into a little shop which sold bread and ascertained that the 
price of a loaf of good white bread (weighing 24 kilograms) was one franc, (20 cents,) 
being a little under 4 cents per pound. This firm does a very extensive business, and sells 
largely to the United States. AMhough there is no passenger railway to Charleroi, 
they have built a railway on which they transport their merchandise to the station. 
The facilities which Jumet presents for the manufacture of glass consist in the abun- 
dance of raw material—sand, lime, and coal—all being in the vicinity. Coal has 
doubled in price, costing now from 22 to 25 francs ($4.40 to $5) per 1,000 kilograms, 
( a SN English ton,) the price a year or two ago being but from 10 to 12 francs, ($2 
to $2.40.) 

I did not stop, as I intended, at Floreffe, where most of the plate-glass used in the 
United States is made. 

PAPER-MAKING. 

The manufacture of paper, although now one of the large industries of 
Belgium, was not introduced into that country until toward the end of 
the seventeenth century; its progress was not. rapid during the eigh- 
teenth, but during the last fifty years it has so much developed that the - 
exports of paper have since that time been very extensive, especially to 
England. Although the exports to the United States have been greatly 
curtailed by our high tariff, yet they reach a considerable aggregate. 

The extent of the paper industry, and the extremely low rates of 
wages which prevailed in 1849, are indicated in the following state- 
ment: 

Number of work-people employed.—Adults: males, 771; females, 789; total, 1,560. 
Children under 16: boys, 232; girls, 152; total, 384. Aggregate, 1,944. 

Daily wages.—Under 50 centimes, (10 cents:) 6 men, 24 women, 158 boys, 115 girls; 
under 1 franc, (20 cents:) 121 men, 756 women, 70 boys, 37 girls; from 1 to 14 frances. 
442 men, 33 women, 4 boys; from 14 to 2 francs: 173 men; above 2 francs, 35 men. 

Percentage of adults earning less than 1 franc: men, 15.7; women, 96. 

Percentage of adults earning under 14 francs: men, 7.3; women, 100. 

Percentage of adults earning over 14 francs: men, 27. 

It appears, therefore, that all the women, and 73 per cent. of the men, 
received, in 1849, a daily wage of less than 30 cents, while 96 per cent. 
of the women earned less than 20 cents per day. The advance in the 
rates of wages paid in this industry in 1872 over 1849 was nearly, or 
quite, 100 per cent. 

GODIN AND SON’S PAPER-MILLS. 


In the exhibition of the World’s Industry at London, in 1851, Belgiam 
42 L 
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was only represented by one firm, Messrs. J. L. Godin & Son, of Huy,* 
and attention was particularly called to the extent and excellence of 
their collection of paper of every description. A prize medal was 
awarded to them ,“‘ for a large variety of printing, writing, and drawing 
papers, in all of which great perfection was attained.” Since that 
period the products of the mills at Huy have obtained a high reputa- 
tion in foreign markets, especially in England, to which country large 
exports are made. 

As it was deemed important to ascertain the cost of labor in an in- 
dustry whose products enter into a spirited competition with similar pro- 
ductions of the United States, the author took occasion to visit Huy for 
that purpose in September, 1872. The following extracts from his notes 
are presented : . 

Huy, Belgium, September 23,1872.—Came here from Liege and Seraing on Saturday 
and remained to visit the paper-mills of Messrs. J. L. Godin & Son, which are said to 
be the largest in the world. I was cordially received by Mr. Dusenburg, the director, 
who courteously gave me the information asked for, and sent a clerk to show me 
through the mills which are close to this old town, the other mills being some six or 
seven miles distant. The senior partners are deceased, and the mills are owned by a 
company, which retains the name of the firm, which had obtained a high reputation. 

The daily production is about 25,000 kilograms, (nearly 25 tons.) I saw the record 
of three machines which made last year (1871) 3,192,103 kilograms cf paper. They 
are now working to full capacity, running on Sundays, or about 363 days in the year. 
Limestone abounds in the neighborhood, and the coal is brought from near Seraing. 
The price of coal, which was formerly 6 francs, is now 18 frances ($3.60) per ton, of 
1,000 kilograms. The water is said to be excellent for the purpose desired., They 
make white, colored, and blue writing-papers, (the latter chiefly for the English mar- 
ket,) and fine printing-papers, for illustrated journals. Also, straw paper, using 6,000 
kilograms (6 tons) of straw per day. They also use esparto grass extensively. Be- 
sides the fabrication of writing-papers, they make and sell ruled paper, and are exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of envelopes. 

They export their products to England, Canada, and other countries, but not much 
to the United States, owing, as the director alleged, to our high tariff. 

The machinery was chiefly made in this town, though some of it is of English make. 
The mills are very clean and sweet, and everything is done to render them healthy for 
the work-people. They employ in all about four hundred persons, chiefly women and 
girls. The latter are cleanly, neatly dressed for work, (except the rag-sorters and cut- 
ters,) bright, intelligent, and apparently happy. 

The price which the company pays for rags was indicated on a card, of which the 
following is a verbatim copy: 

“ Cotons brut, 40 fr. p. 100 kilos. 

“Toile a voile, 55 “. * 100..« 

Which, in United States coin, is 3.628 cents per pound for common cotion rags, and 
about 5 cents (4.99) for old sail-cloth. 


EARNINGS. 
Nearly all the employés are paid on a basis established by the late Mr. Godin, after — 
years of study and computation, each receiving pay in proportion to the work per- 


formed. The daily earnings are as follows: 
United States 


Francs. Prey 
Women, the most industrious and best skilled ...............--. Qh $0. 50 
Ordinary ic... io tele Gig ee ets Ok wens oboe a bie ca 2 0.40 | 
inferior, and: girls 52 eee chee ss we ee 1} 0.30 
rag-sorters.and cutters ii ws wienem se «nn coer nialee oa eee 2 0.40 — 
Men, engine-men and machinists.....0cccccswccewscecces cavemen 7to8 $1.40 to$1. 60 
PIBUIAITS "os -'s's- con's s acale tel ch ae ok Pisses stb ae 4to6 $0.80 to $1. 20 
DODGE MTODIMCN -..~ a0 vcwwnsieaneeemeensenee wasccde eee ae 4. 0. 80 
Some laborers and youths as low as, but none less than.......... 3 0. 60 : 
The foremen or superintendents of machines receive about 15 franes per day, or by 
the year, 2,500 francs, ($500;) first assistants, 10 francs, ($2;) other assistants and f 
paper-cutters, 6 francs ($1.20) per day. a 


The average earnings of the women are nearly or quite 2 franes per day, the larger 
path receiving that amount. Wages have greatly increased, of late, in this and other 
industries. 





* Pronounced ‘ We.” 
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Mr. Dusenburg stated that there is but little emigration from this part of Belgium, 
parents being unwilling to part with their children, although they can do better in the 
United States. As the.cost of living is small and families usually large, the earnings 
of families amount to large sums in the aggregate. He mentioned the case of one 
family, of which the father and several sons and daughters worked in the mills, and 
to whom he paid last year 10,000 francs ($2,000) as the result of their earnings. 

House-rent is low here, four rooms costing from 12 to 15 francs ($2.40 to $3) per 
month, as I learned from some of the work-people who paid these prices. Others paid 
from 150 to 200 francs per year for three rooms. 

The price of provisions here is low, indeed the whole cost of living must be low, 
as indicated by my bill at L’Aigie Noir, the best hotel in the place, which for an excellent 
room and good fare was about the same for two days as was charged for one day’s 
accommodations elsewhere, 


In the earnings of the employés in the Godin paper-mills, as given 
above,.it must be borne in mind that the figures do not indicate the 
regular rates of wages, but the respective amounts which were earned 
by women of skill and industry. However unfavorable a comparison 
may be made between the industry of the work-people of Belgium and 


those of England and the United States in some industries or in the 


paper manufacture elsewhere, it is certain that in no mill or factory 


which the author has visited on either side of the Atlantic have the 


activity and industry been more apparent than in the Godin paper- 
mills. : . 

Small in territory as Belgium is, there are marked differences between 
the inhabitants of the different provinces. The condition of the work- 
ing-classes of Antwerp and of many parts of Flanders, as described in 
succeeding pages, is much worse than in many other portions of the king- 
dom. The industry and thrift, the neat appearance and good conduct of , 
the employés of the paper-mills at Huy are more apparent when con- 
trasted with those of 


THE PAPER-MILLS AT DUFFEL, NEAR ANTWERP. 


Being unable to visit this establishment, the author is under obliga- 
tions to J. Riley Weaver, esq., United States consul at Antwerp, for 
the following translation of a statement, prepared by the proprietor, 
Mr. De KnyffDemeurs, dated 1872: 


My manufactory employs about 130 operatives, men, women, and children, producing 
about 70,000 kilograms of paper per month. These work-people are grouped into more 
than thirty different classes. They are all paid by the piece, that is to say, they are 
paid more or less according to the quantity and quality of the work effected at the end 
of each fourteen days. It would require several tables to explain the regulations, and 
persons unacquainted with our industry would not readily comprehend them. 

Some of our special workmen make from 3 to 10 francs (60 cents to $2) per day. 
Ordinary laborers make from 14 to 24 francs (30 to 50 cents) per day, and the women 
earn from 1 to 1.20 francs (20 to 24 cents) perday. The factory goes night and day, the 
operatives attending every six hours. The workmen observe féte days, Sundays, the 
great church festivals, and two annual féte days of the commune. 

They are in general ignorant, poor, and miserable; but few can read ; none have any 
idea of hygiene, of morals, or of economy. They are all addicted to drink, and carry 
to the estaminet (liquor-shop) a large part of their earnings, which they ought to 
bestow upon the well-being of their families. lt is only by the strictest supervision 
that we can secure the proper execution of the work. 

As to the expenditure necessary tosustain one of our workmen’s families, Iam unable 
to give you any indication, as that depends upon and varies according to the habits of 
the family. A good wife is the providence of the workingman. Here the wives are 
not, in general, much superior to the men. i 

As compared with the mills at Huy, it will be observed that the earn- 
ings are much less, the women in the one receiving, on an average, 40 
cents, and in the other but 22 cents, while the difference in the wages of 
the men is equally marked. In the relative condition there is also a 
wide divergence; in the one place good conduct and thrift, in the other 
intemperance and poverty. 
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ANTWERP. 
Antwerp is the principal sea-port of Belgium, situated on the river 


Schelde, where magnificent steamers and sailing-vessels from every part — 


of the world are to be seen in its commodious docks. It was formerly one 


of the most important commercial cities in Europe. In the height of its 


prosperity it is said to have contained two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
An old author says that twenty-five hundred vessels were to be seen at one 
time at its docks, laden with the productions of all quarters of the globe. 
It is said that Napoleon endeavored to make Antwerp the rival of Lon- 
don in its commerce and the rival of Portsmouth as a naval establish- 
ment. He regarded the frontier of the Rhine, with Antwerp, as indispen- 
_ sable to the prosperity of France. Antwerp, though not celebrafed for 
its manufactures, enjoys a high reputation for its encouragement of the 
arts. It is either the birth-place or the home of Rubens, Van Dyke, 
Teniers, Jordaens, and Quentin Matsys, whose great works still remain 
in their native or adopted city. Inpast centuries there were over thirty 
silk-factories in existence, employing more than four thousand operatives. 
In the manufacture of sewing-silk the city is still conspicuous. 


COST AND CONDITION OF LABOR IN ANTWERP. 


The following letter-and its accompanying statements were transmit- 
ted, at the date indicated, by Mr. Consul Weaver : 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Antwerp, December 23, 1872. 


Drak Sire: In response to your request I inclose a tabular statement showing the 
average weekly wages earned by the laborers in the several trades, and also a state- 
ment showing the average prices of provisions, groceries, and house-rent for laborers 
at Antwerp during the year 1872. 

Upon a superficial examination of this entire question, I found it utterly impos- 
sible to do anything like justice in reference to it, taking into account the difficulty of 
getting at the facts, and then deducing correct averages; but the question is one of so 
much importance that I thought it best to let you have what facts I have personally col- 
lected, and such suggestions as have occurred to me. Ihave been aided greatly by the 
reports for 1871 and 1872 of Mr. Grattan, British consul at Antwerp, with which I have 
compared and verified my figures. You are aware of the a/most distrust that is mani- 
fested by the laboring people of this country when you question them as to their wages 
or mode of living. Even people of the better class have to be approached very judi- 
ciously to get anything like the correct prices. Either from fear or shame, they prefer 
not to disclose their actual condition. To give the various rates in each trade would 
be extremely interesting, but I have not the means of doing so accurately enough to 
be valuable. The rate of wages depends entirely upon the ability of the laborer and 
the time employed. Generally they work twelve hours per day in summer and ten in 
winter, and are paid by the hour. A record of the time worked each day is kept, and 
at the close of the week they are paid. Day-laborers are paid daily, but in the regu- 
lar employments weekly ; boys, girls,women, and men are employed, and receive wages 
as various as the number of hands employed. In but a few employments can the 
workmen be induced to work by the job; they prefer the hour system. As a general 
thing they are very deficient in skill, and very slow; one hand in the United States 
performing easily the work of three in Antwerp, and doing a better job. The manu- 
facture of cigars is quite a specialty at Antwerp. At one of these factories they em- 
ploy chiefly women and girls, and I am informed that they sueceed fully as well as the 
men. They use machinery in making the filler or “ poupon,” which, for common cigars, 
works well and rapidly.. I am informed by the proprietor that he employs seventy 
women and girls, and ten men and boys. Thirty girls make the “ poupons,” and forty 
women put on the outer wrappers. The placing of the upper wrappers pays from seven 
to forty francs per thousand, averaging fifteen francs, ($3.) A good hand makes about 
three thousand common cigars per week, and the average week’s wages is about twenty- 
five francs, ($5 ;) but out of this she must pay her “ poupetier,” (the little boy or girl 
who makes the center and puts on the inner wrapper,) and this costs on an average 
five francs per week, leaving for the week’s earning twenty frances ($4) for a good aver- 
age hand. They pay thirty centimes (6 cents) per thousand for making “ poupons” by 
machinery. One girl can make twenty-five thousand per week, earning seven and a 
half franes, ($1.50.) 

To those who work by the hour, he pays from 4 to 50 centimes per hour, the work- 
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ing time averaging ten and one-half hours in winter, and as the wages average 5 cents 
per hour, the earnings are 52} cents per day. These are the wages of packers, boxers, 
and carters 

It has been computed that a workman in Belgium cannot, on an average, make more 
than 500 franes ($100) per year. How he makes both ends meet is a profound mystery. 
But the wife and each child, as soon as at all able, counts as a producer. They 
live very poorly, not being able to indulge in even the necessaries of life, such as 
butter and meat. The workmen have meat perhaps about once a day in the shape of 
soup, but for the other meals they have principally bread of the cheapest quality. 
Sometimes to give it a relish they sandwich two pieces of bread with a slice of apple 
or ginger-bread. Clothing costs very little, and nearly all wear the wooden sabots,* 
which cost from 50 centimes to one franc. As for fuel, they never think of the luxury 
of a wood fire. Even the wealthy could not afford to burn wood, it being employed 
only by the bakers. In the table I have calculated board per month at from 80 to 120 
francs, but this is for the middie class. It is somewhat, remarkable that we have no 
“ pensions” (boarding-houses) in Antwerp. Outside of the hotels there are no places 
where you can engage respectable board and lodging. Work-people are compelled to 
hire lodgings with breakfast, and go to the restaurant for luncheon and dinners. Put 
the workman cannot afford this. He is generally married or lives with his parents, 
and he cannot spend more than 10 frances ($2) per week for all. Fora family of five 
persons the weekly wages are perhaps about 20'to 25 francs, ($4 to $5.) They can save 
but a few francs out of this. 


DRINKING HABITS. 


Drinking is a terrible misfortune to the workingmen of Belgium. They not only 
drink beer but gin; and rum being so cheap, thousands of laborers go reeling home 
daily from their toil. Especially upon the docks women hawk the accursed liquid from 
man to man, and on Saturday nights begin the revels that often continue until the 
middle of Monday. The people of late are making an effort to do something to stop 
this scourge of the poor man, this chief source of ignorance, superstition, and crime. I 
regret that lack of time prevents me from placing before you the actual condition of 
the working-class in this country ; such information should be systematized to be of 
use; to do this demands labor and time. * * * 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
JAS. RILEY WEAVER, 
United States Consul. 


WAGES IN ANTWERP IN 1872. 


Statement showing the average weekly wages paid the various classes of workmen at Antwerp 
during the year 1872. 
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*The author paid 13 franes (25 cents) for a pair of the best quality; common, strong sabots for 
working-people cost 75 centimes, (15 Cents.) 
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STRIKES IN BELGIUM. 


Having devoted considerable space to a history of the strikes in En- 
gland, the following condensed account of the strikes of the workmen 
employed in several branches of industry, chiefly in Antwerp, is pre- 
sented. It was prepared by Mr. Grattan, British consul in Antwerp, 
who formerly occupied the same position in Boston, a gentleman whose 
long experience and mature judgment eminently fit him for such an in- 
vestigation. The author personally visited Antwerp, but after consul- 
tation with the United States consul, Mr. Weaver, it was deemed un- 
necessary to make an original investigation. 


The Belgian manufacturers have, in general, always endeavored to conciliate the 
interest and well-being of the working-class with the exigencies of the times, and it 
may be affirmed that within a few years past there has been a rise in wages of about 
25 to 30 per cent. Nevertheless, the operatives are far from being satisfied, and their 
demands, on the contrary, increasing from day to day, strikes have taken place in the 
different industrial centers. 

For some time past strikes had ogcurred among the workmen of various trades, 
with the limited object of demanding an increase of wages or a reduction of hours of 
labor. The masters, being unable to resist, were compelled to yield; and thus, at Ant- 
werp the masons, shipwrights, tailors, and others have been engaged in disputing the 
increasing demands of their men. 

The masters in these various trades, not having much capital at their command, and 
unable, from the nature of their business, to close their establishments, have been pre- 
cluded from resisting the strike by asuspension of work. At the same time the so-called 
“nations,” or associations of workmen who supply hands for the loading and unload- 
ing of ships, and for other commercial operations in the port of Antwerp, informed the 
mercantile body that they would no longer work either at night or on Sundays, al- 
though it must be stated that numerous exceptions to this general rule took place in 
consideration of extra pay. Strikes had also taken place in Brussels and Ghent among 
the mechanics, which offer much analogy to the 


STRIKE OF THE CIGAR-MAKERS OF ANTWERP. 


There are in Antwerp about 45 to 50 establishments exclusively devoted to the man- 
ufacture of cigars, and employing altogether about 10,000 workmen and apprentices. 

The wages of a workman amount to from 25 to 35 franes ($5 to $7) a week; those of 
the apprentices to 5 francs, ($1,) which are deducted from the wages of the workman. 
These apprentices, termed “ poupetiers,” are children of from ten to fourteen years of 
age, whose business it is to make the inner roll, the workman’s task being the more 
difficult and complicated one of completing the cigar by means of the exterior leaves. 
The preparatory labor thus performed by these “ poupetiers” tends very considerably 
to diminish and simplify the work done by the men, and leads of course to a propor- 
tionate increase in the productive power of the factory; and hence it follows that the 
manufacturers attach great importance to having this preliminary work performed by 
children or apprentices, who by this means also acquire a knowledge of the trade, and 
become ultimately available workmen. 

The rate of wages being very high in proportion, and the competition extremely 
active, especially in respect to low-priced cigars, it is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance that the factory should be made to yield as much as possible, as it is only through 
large sales that a profit can be realized. 

During the summer of 1871 the operatives of all the cigar-factories struck simul- 
taneously. They had formed a considerable reserved fund, and it is also understood 
that they received pecuniary assistance from England and Germany. They required, 
independently of a reduction of the hours of labor, that the wages of the “ poupetiers” 
should be paid by the manufacturers, without deduction from their own wages, and 
that the “poupetiers” should in fact be employed by the manufacturers; whereas, 
according to the system hitherto prevailing, every workman brought his own “ pou- 
petier,” for whose work he was responsible. The effect of the change demanded would 
have been not only to increase the wages of the men considerably, but to relieve them 
of a large share of their responsibility as to the performance of the work, as it would 
have been in the power of the workman to attribute any imperfection in the article 
produced to the ‘‘ poupetier” appointed and paid by the manufacturer himself. They 
at last went further, and their demands embraced the eventual dismissal of the “ pou- 
petiers.” This pretension was entirely new, and revealed a settled purpose of dimin- 
ishing the number of operatives, and preventing the instruction and training of appren- 
tices. Their power was no longer to reside in their numbers, but precisely the contrary; 
for, according to. their calculation, the less abundant the supply of workmen the more 
indispensable do their services become. , sd , . Ps 
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Not being able to enter into factories either in the capacity of apprentices, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the men, nor ultimately as workmen, from the fact of 
their not possessing the necessary qualifications, it is evident that the enormous num- 
ber of unemployed hands will constitute a real danger to social order and public 
security. ™ . i “ 7 ™ 

This movement toward the suppression of the apprenticeship system is doubtless 
favorable to the present operatives, who will profit by it for a time; but were the 
tendency to become general, and to be applied to all trades, a most formidable crisis 
would be the result. This danger was at once clearly recognized by the Antwerp 
cigar manufacturers, and they took immediate measures to resist the demand. A league 
was formed among the employers, and it was agreed that in case the operatives should 
cease work and leave any one factory, all the other establishments should be imme- 
diately closed, and hence the strike became general. The masters were quite prepared 
to consent to a reduction of the hours of labor and to a reasonable increase of wages, 
but they entirely refused to agree to the new conditions, as far as the “ poupetiers” 
were concerned. 

This state of things lasted for some weeks, but it could not be indefinitely pro- 
longed ; the workmen, subsidized by foreign agencies, stoutly refused to abate any of 
their pretensions; while the masters, seriously crippled in their resources by the stop- 
page of their works, found themselves in danger of being supplanted by foreign com- 
petition. The result was what might have been necessarily expected. Certain manu- 
facturers, being no longer able to maintain the unequal struggle, ended by re-opening 
their establishments, and yielded, to a considerable extent, to the demands of the work- 
men. The resistance of the employers was thus weakened and disorganized, while 
the strike acquired increased strength, and was the better able to persist in its preten- 
sions and demands. Some of the manufacturers endeavored to introduce workmen 
from Holland, in order to be enabled to resume work. 

Some came, but the Antwerp operatives resorted to intimidation and violence for 
the purpose of compelling the intruders to return to their own country; collisions and 
encounters occurred, which in some cases necessitated the employment of coercive 
measures, but the work of intimidation had produced its effect—the Dutchmen quit 
the town. Other manufacturers went to Metz and to Strasburg for the purpose of 
engaging women to do the work, but this attempt was equally unsuccessful, in con- 
sequence of the number of the female operatives, coupled with the inferiority of their 
work, -having always been insufficient to make up for the deficiency of male hands. 
The resistance of the workmen was so well organized, their resources so varied, that 
they were able to prolong the strike for the period of four months and a half, during 
which time the great mass of the operatives and their families subsisted without work, 
no doubt owing to assistance obtained from abroad. The result has been a slight 
increase of wages to the workmen engaged in some of the branches of the cigar trade, 
but in some of the principal establishments the “ poupetiers” have almost entirely 
disappeared, and will not, it is said, be replaced, and the hours of labor have been 
reduced from 11 to 94 hours a day. 

The resistance they were for so long a period enabled to make has tended to encourage 
the pretensions of all the operatives engaged in the cigar-factories, and leaves room 
to fear that renewed attempts may ere long be made to enforce their ulterior views. 
These men make a good living, earning on the average about 30 francs ($6) a week for 
five days’ work. They desire, it is said, to obtain the same amount of pay for four 
days’ labor. 

Work was resumed in all the factories, but the Antwerp cigar trade had received a 
serious blow; and as far as cigars of ordinary quality are concerned, it would appear 
that the native manufacturers are no longer able to make headway against foreign 
competition. 

STRIKE OF MECHANICS IN BRUSSELS AND GHENT. 


Some time after these events, a strike of mechanics occurred in Brussels. The arti- 
sans asked for a reduction of working-hours, additional pay for all extra work, and a 
general increase of wages. They announced at the same time that the strike was not 
to be a general one, but that it would be carried on from one workshop to another, so 
that, while economizing their own resources, the men might compel the masters, one by 
one, to accept their terms. 

The employers determined to resist, and decided that, upon the occurrence of a strike 
in any one establishment, a general lock-out should at once be proclaimed. The strike 
took place, and, whether from want of union among the masters, or from a feeling on 
their part that the demands put forth were, to a certain extent, well founded, it had a 
pacific solution, and ended by a compromise between the parties. 

A short time later, another strike of a very similar character took place at Ghent 
Thanks to the conciliatory intervention of the burgomaster of that town, a mutual 
understanding between the masters and the workmen, based also upon a compromise, 
Was promptly and peaceably attained. 
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IRON INDUSTRY. 


The report of the Charleroi Chamber of Commerce, extracts from 
which appear on preceding pages, shows the extent of the various 
branches of the iron industry in that part of Belgium. 

One of the first objects which attracted the attention of the author 
on his first visit to Brussels was a statue of John Cockerill, an English 
engineer, the founder of the works at Seraing, who received posthumous 
honors, although in his lifetime he obtained but a small portion of the 
material reward to which his eminent abilities and enterprise entitled 
him. The works were established in 1816, and occupy the former palace 
of the Prince Bishop of Liege, with the enormous constructions since 
added to fit it for its present purpose. The vast pile of buildings forms 
a little town of itself. Jron and coal are extracted from mines within 
its walls, which also inclose a canal and railroad leading down to the 
river. Blast-furnaces, puddling-furnaces, rolling-mills, and forges occu- 
py the interior, where iron is wrought into articles of all sorts, from 
pen-knives up to steam-engines and locomotives, some of them of twen- 
ty-five hundred horse power. The lion on the field of Waterloo was 
cast at these works. Mr. Cockerill was originally in partnership with 
the King of Holland, and after his expulsion from Belgium in 1830, pur- 
chased his share and became sole proprietor. The works are now car- 
ried on by an association known as the “ Société John Cockerill.” 

i As these celebrated works require more than a passing notice, the 
following extended and more recent account than that contained in the 
note-book of the author, extracted from the London Engineering, is here 
presented : 

THE COCKERILL IRON AND STEEL WORKS, SERAING. 


Since the death of John Cockerill the works at Seraing have been further enlarged, 
and at the present time they occupy a position perhaps second only to those of Krupp 
at Essen. The collieries are four in number, and are worked at depths of about 500 
yards by the aid of twenty-four engines, giving a total of 900 horse-power. They give 
employment to 2,400 workmen, and their annual production is 350,000 tons. The com- 
pany always keep from flfteen hundred to two thousand tons of coal on hand in case 
of a strike or ofany other emergency. * * * The coke-furnaces consist af four groups, 
comprising 143 horizontal kilns, and twelve groups, comprising 216 Appolt kilns. Con- 
nected with them are six washing-machines, and thirteen steam-engines of 168 horse- 
power collectively. The number of workmen is 140, and the annual production of coke 
is 140,000 tons. 

The blast-furnaces are five in number, with stoves for heating the blast and tapping- 
sheds for ordinary pig-iron. In this department are fifteen engines of 480 collective 
horse-hower, and 300 workmen, the annual yield being 55,000 tons. * * * There 
are four more blast-furnaces now in course of construction for producing steel pigs. 
There are two founderies for iron and one for copper, employing 280 workmen, and six © 
engines of 90 horse-power collectively, the annual yield being 5,000 tons. * * = * 

The founderies are large and commodious, and are well fitted with cranes and other 
appliances suited for the heavy work turned out there. The castings in and about the 
founderies were decidedly good and clean. 

In the wrought-iron department there are 75 heating-furnaces, 7 steam-hammers, 12 
rolling-mills, and 55 engines of 1,900 aggregate horse-power; the workmen number 
1,240,and the annual production is returned as 40,000 tons in rails, girders, bar and 
sheet-iron. 

A very fine mill, by Collier of Manchester, was at work rolling tires for railway 

wheels, and a noticeable feature here was the care taken to insure the identification at _ 
any time of every tire rolled in this mill by impressing it with no less than fourteen 
stamps. * * * ® * * * 
_ In the steel-works are ten Bessimer converters of from 5 to 7 tons, (six of which are 
in course of erection,) 16 heating-furnaces,7 steam-hammers, 4 rolling-mills, and 46 
engines of various kinds, of 3,079 horse-power collectively. This department employs 
560 workmen, and turns out 17, 000 tons of steel annually. 

In the forges are 12 heating-furnaces, 7 steam-hammers, 70 smiths’ fires, and 5 engines 


of 288 horse-power, the number of workmen being 200,and the annual production 
1,500 tons of large and small work. " * * * * 
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The machine-shops are well arranged and appointed, and contain 368 tools, includiig 
lathes, sheping, planing, slotting, driliing, boring, and other machines. There are two 
hydraulic-presses, a number of portable, fixed, and overhead-traveling-cranes, and 20 
steam-engines representing 264 horse-power. The workmen here number 1,400, and 
the weight of the machinery produced annually is put at 7,000 tons. f sy 

In the bridge-building department and the boiler-shops are 55 drilling, bending, 
shearing, planing, tiveting, and other machines; 3 hammers, 54 furnaces, and 11 en- 
gines of 120 collective horse-power, with 500 workmen, the annual production being 
6,000 tons. The work turned ont in the boiler-shops is very good, the marking-off being 
done in a systematic and workmanlike manner. 

The iron-mines belonging to the company, by which they have secured a supply of 
iron for one hundred years, are not at Seraing, as already observed, but in the Liége 
and Namur districts, as well as in Luxembourg and Spain. They are 30 in number, 
and those in Belgium employ 17 engines and 800 workmen, the annual yield being 
150,000 tons. The company’s ship-building yard is at Antwerp, where they construct 
both ocean and river steamers. 

It will thus be seen that, so far, at the Seraing works alone more than 7,000 hands 
are employed, while the engines represent considerably more than 7,000 horse-power. 
But this is not all, for there is a brick-field producing 15,000,000 of bricks per year, and , 
giving work to a large number of hands, besides which there are 15 locomotives of 
small power for hauling purposes, and 420 workmen employed on the system of rail- 
_ ways by which the works are traversed, and thus connected with the main railways of 
the country. 

Besides the locomotives, there are also 80 horses employed about the works, 15 of 
them being in the collieries. From the annual report for 1872 it appears that there 
were 8,912 persons employed on the works; 254 steam-engines of 7,834 collective horse- 
power; the wages paid amounted to 8,500,000 francs, ($1,700,000 ;) the fuel consumed 
amounted to 350,000 tons, and the produce is put down at $6,000,000, 

It may readily be supposed that an establishment like that at Seraing does not con- 
sist wholly of workshops and machinery, but that in such a community the interest 
and welfare of the employés receive some consideration. This is especially so here, for 
houses have been built for workmen, and attached to each department of the works is 
a large dining-room, with a kitchen, proper arrangements being made for the custody 
of each workman’s provisions. Similar arrangements are carried out at the collieries, 
where there are also baths for the use of the miners. There is likewise a dispensary, 
from which medicine is delivered gratuitously to all those employed on the works and 
their families. On the heights of Seraing, a short distance from the works, and in an 
elevated and healthy situation, isa hospital built by the company. It has a special 
physician attached to it, and will accommodate between 80 and 90 patients, the staff 
of nurses and attendants consisting of nuns. There is also an orphanage near the hos- 
pital, at which 45 children of both sexes are now being brought up, most of whom lost 
their parents during a visitation of cholera at Seraing. Besides all this, the company 
extends its care to the future as well as to the present welfare of the workmen, and has 
established a society for relief and pensions. It is not compulsory on the workmen to 
belong to the society, but they are expected to join it, and every inducement is offered 
to them to do so. The company, however, in really deserving cases, grants, out of its 
own funds, temporary relief and pensions to those who do not belong to the society. 
We thus have an establishment possessing enormous resources, and being entirely self- 
contained and self-supplying, and independent of external aid,-except in the matters of 
copper and timber. ‘The company is managed by a board composed of five members, 
the active supervision of the works devolving upon M. Sadoine, as director-general, 
who is assisted by twelve chief engineers, each of whom is placed in charge of a dis- 
tinct department. The working staff have suites of offices, besides which there are 
arrangements for facilitating engineering studies; there is also a library and labora- 
tory attached to the establishment. One thing which strikes the visitor to Seraing is 
the extreme neatness and order which prevail throughout the works, and which is 
rigidly insisted upon. 


The author’s visit to these celebrated works was inopportune, as the 
Count de Flanders, brother of the King of Belgium, and, as is commonly 
believed, a large stockholder, was on that day making an examination of 
the establishment, accompanied by M. Sadoine, the director-general, (on 
a preyious attempt to personally examine the works the presence of 
the king caused a suspension of all business at Seraing.) rom one of 
the chief engineers much information was obtained in regard to the 
extent and production of the establishment, which, however, it is unne- 
cessary to present, as the foregoing statement is more complete. 

From the author’s note-book the following is selected in regard to— 
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Wages.—The men work chiefly by the piece, and their earnings, con- 
sequently, depend upon their industry. The price of puddling was 
stated to be 1 franc 56 centimes for 350 kilograms, being 904 cents for 
a ton of 2,240 pounds, and 97 cents for 2,400 pounds, which latter usu- 
ally constitutes a ton in English iron-mills, At this rate the men were 
said to average 74 frances ($1.50) per day. The price seemed remark- 
ably low, but the gentleman who gave the information asserted that it 
was entirely accurate. 

In the rolling-mills men earn from 5 to 6 franes ($1 to $1.20) per day. 
In machine-shops, the foremen earn from 6 to 7 franes, ($1.20 to $1.40,) 
the skilled workmen average 34 francs, (65 cents,) and common labor- 
ers from 2 to 3 francs (40 to 60 cents) per day. In the coal-mines men 
average about 5 frances ($1) per day. Hours of labor: from 6 to 8, 9 to 
12, 1 to 4, and 4.10 to 6 o’clock, being nearly 10 hours per day. 

Only about one-fifth of the workmen are residents of Seraing; the 
‘principal part of the remainder live in the villages of Engis and Amay, 
from which they come daily in the cars. 


Rents in Seraing: Two or three rooms, 20 frances ($4) per month. - 


Price of coal: 26 franes ($5.20) per ton of 1,000 kilograms, 

The ore used in the works is chiefly brought from the vicinity of 
Namur. | 

Engineering-shops at Antwerp.—For the purpose of building marine- 
engines and other machinery, the Société John Cockerill has shops at 
Antwerp. If all the engines built there are equal to the powerful one 
which propelled a steamboat from Ostend to Dover, in a terrible sea, 
after the equinoctial storm in September, 1572, the author can commend 
them—the only thing connected with the boat or passage indicated 
which deserves commendation. 


LIEGE. 


Liége is finely situated at the junction of the Ourthe with the Meuse, 
in a fertile valley. The clouds of smoke usually seen from a distance 
hanging over it proclaim the manufacturing city, the Birmingham of 
Belgium; and the dirty houses, murky atmosphere, and coal-stained 
streets are the natural consequence of the branch of industry in which 
its inhabitants are engaged. The staple manufacture is that of fire-arms, 
employing at least 20,000 persons in and about the town. Liége is, in 
fact, one great armory, and has produced nearly a million fire-arms 
annually for some time past. * 

~The saddlery is also very good here, and a coarse cloth is manufac- 
tured in large quantities. 

There is a royal cannon-factory and a small-arm factory in the suburb 
of St. Leonhard. 

The cause of this commercial prosperity is the presence of coal in great 
abundance close at hand. The mines are worked upon very scientific 
principles. Some of them are situated so near to the town that their 
galleries are carried under the streets, so that many of the houses, and 
even the bed of the river, are in some places undermined. 

Here, as well as at other places on the Meuse, at the mines in the 
district of Charleroi, as well as in many parts of Germany, women are 
employed in various occupations, which appear, to Americans at least, 


*The number of fire-arms made at Liége in 1872 was as follows: Single-barreled 
fowling- pieces, 179,806; double-barreled, 154,170; barter guns, called “bords,” 49,471; 
holster-pistols, 17,664; pocket-pistols and revolvers, 326,181; muskets, 29,841. Total, 
757,133. 
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entirely unsuited to their sex. The author noticed that manure was 
swept from the streets and the markets by women, who earned thereby 
30 cents per day. In the coal-mining regions of Belgium some were seen 
shoveling coal, others carrying coal on their backs in baskets made for 
the purpose. Their work is, however, now confined to the surface, and 
they do not, as was formerly the case in some places, work in the mines. 


WAGES IN MAUBEUGE. 


On entering Belgium from France, the rail-mills at Maubeuge, on 
the French side of the line, were visited, and the rates of labor ascer- 
tained. Puddlers work by the ton, and, after paying assistants, earn 
from 8 to 9 franes ($1.60 to $1.80) per day. Other workmen not skilled 
earn, on an average, 34 francs, (70 cents.) 

From farm-laborers at work in the fields cutting grain it was learned 
that during harvest they received 3 francs (60 cents) per day. 


SUGAR-INDUSTRY IN 1872. 


_ There were 174 manufactories of beet-sugar and 41 sugar-refineries in 
1872. After balancing the imports and exports, there remained for home- 
consumption of refined sugar and treacle 19,599,731 kilograms, which 
is an average consumption of 4.05 kilograms, or nearly 9 pounds per 
capita. In regard to this industry the British minister writes: 

The sugar-industry is productive of unmixed advantages and profits to Belgium. It 
enriches the farmer, the landlord, and the treasury ; it provides good wages for agri- 
cultural laborers near their own homes during the winter months, thus counteracting 
the noxious temptations offered by the great towns, and promoting the interests of 
social order as well as of agriculture. This industry doubles the produce of the land 
in cattle and corn. It thus supplies man with bread and meat, as well as with sugar 
and alcohol. 

BRUSSELS. 


At Brussels, the capital of Belgium, French is the prevailing lan- 
guage; and those who are acquainted with the French metropolis will 
find here many familiar features which give brussels the character of 
Paris on a small scale. It has its picture-galleries, its opera, its cafés, a 
palace-garden in imitation of that of the Tuileries, and boulevards inferior 
only in extent to those of its great prototype. The Bois de la Cambre is © 
to Brussels what the Bois de Boulogne is to Paris. The most remarkable 
manufacture at Brussels is that of lace, which is celebrated all over the 
world. The peculiarity which distinguishes it, in addition to its fineness, 
is that the patterns are worked separately with the most microscopic 
minuteness and are afterward sewed on. 

The flax employed in the manufacture grows near Hal; the best comes 
from a place called Rebecque. The finest variety of the manufactured 
article is worth its weight in gold. The persons who spin the thread for 
Brussels lace, and also for the French cambric of Saint Quentin, are 
obliged to work in confined dark rooms, into which light is admitted 
only partially by a small aperture; and thus, being compelled to pay the 
most constant and minute attention to their work, they discipline the 
eye, and attain the faculty of spinning the flax of that web-like fineness 
which constitutes the excellence of these fabrics. 

Kid-gloves, which are also made at this place, may .be purchased 
cheaper here than elsewhere. 

During the Franco-German war, when trade was diverted from Paris, 
_ there was an increased demand for the products of Brussels, which con- 
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sequently increased in price, and there was also an increase in the ex- 
penses of living, and these rates are still continued. Brussels derives 
substantial benefit from the permanent and temporary residence of large 
numbers of English-speaking people, who purchase largely of the laces, 
gloves, and other products for which this ‘‘ Petite Paris” is celebrated. 
To statisticians and scientists it is known as the home of that eminent 
man, Adolphe Quetelet*, recently deceased, and the city where the first 
international statistical congress was held, (in 1853.) 


GHENT. 


This was formerly one of the largest manufactaring towns in Belgium, 
and is still a place of considerable manufacturing industry, the prin- 
cipal product being cotton goods. It is chiefly known in this country 
as being the place where the treaty of peace was signed in 1815 between 
the United States and Great Britain. In 1804, while united to France, 
it was rated as the third manufacturing town after Lyons and Rouen. 
During the discontents which broke out in Belgium in the fourteenth 
century, Edward III invited to England many Flemings, who brought 
over with them the art of manufacturing the finer woolen cloths, pre- 
viously unknown; and by their assistance the English manufactures 
. Soon surpassed those of Flanders in point of excellence. In 1801 Lieven 
Banens, a Fleming, brought English workmen and spinning-jennies from 
Manchester to Ghent, and their work became so popular that in a few 
years 30,000 workmen and 80 steam-engines were employed. In 1400, 
the city of Ghent is said to have had 80,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. The number of weavers at that time amounted to 40,000. Ghent 
is especially noted for its celebrated prison, La Maison de France. This 
prison was visited and approved by Howard, and has been the model 
for most of the improved penitentiaries of Europe. 

Capital punishment is abolished, and as there are no colonies to which convicts can 
be transported, offenders are condemned to imprisonmert in proportion to the atrocity 
of their crimes. As the rations of food are so calculated as to be barely sufficient to 
sustain life, the prisoners are thus compelled to contribute to their own support. Ac- 
cording to the nature of their offenses, the proportion of earnings they receive is more 
or less liberal. Part is paid to them at once, with which they are allowed to purchase 
such articles of convenience or comfort as the governor is authorized to supply at 
prices fixed by tariff, and the remainder is placed in a savings-bank, in order to ac- 
cumulate until the period of their liberation. Three meals a day are the allowance, 
and the hours of work are never more than twelve nor less than six. On his discharge 
from confinement, the prisoner is frequently in possession of 250 francs from the pro- 
duce of his industry; and a society has been formed for the purpose of procuring the 
employment, and thereby guarding against the relapse into crime, of liberated con- 
victs. The prison now contains 1,200 coavicts, chietly employed in the manufacture 
of linen for the use of the army. : 


One of the latest novelties in Ghent is the introduction of penny- 
banks for the children in the schoois—an innovation which is already 
doing much to give the workmen of the future provident habits, and is 
being introduced into England with good results, 


BRUGES. 


Karly in the thirteenth century Bruges, among the cities of the Hanse- 
atic League was the principal mart of the English wool trade,and be- 
came the chief resort of the Lombard and Venetian traders, who brought 
thither the manufactures of India and the produce of Italy to exchange 
for the merchandise of Germany and the Baltic. Ships from Venice, 


*M. Quetelet, director of the Royal Observatory, died at Brussels, February 17, 1874. 
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Genoa, and Constantinople might at the same time be seen unload- 
ing in its harbor, and its warehouses were filled with wool from En- 
gland, linen from Belgium, and silk from Persia. Bruges is the cheapest 
place in Europe in point of house-rents. <A first-rate house may be 
had for $90, and a very good house for $60 per annum. The chief 
manufacture carried on is that of lace. 


INDUSTRY OF BELGIUM IN 1872~73. 


[Condensed from a report by the British minister, Sir H. Barron. ] 


The year 1872 has given the most brilliant results in most branches of industry. The 
prosperity which set in after the peace of 1871 became further considerably increased. 
Some trades, however, suffered partially from not having been able to command prices 
commensurate with the enhancement of materials and labor. The working-classes 
found in the great rise of wages ample means of comfort and savings. But their im- 

rovidence increases with their prosperity, as is proved by the actual decrease in sav- 
ings-bank deposits. On the whole, the activity of all branches of trade in 1872 was 
rare and unparalleled. 

Above all, the trades connected with the manufacture and working of iron enjoyed 
an exceptional prosperity. All the smelting-furnaces, iron-works, rolling-mills, ma- 
chine-works, founderies, and nail-makers worked without intermission during the 
whole year. Many new factories were erected ; many of the old ones were enlarged. 
At the same time the prices of iron and of its products rose without a check from the 
beginning till the end of the year to figures previously unknown. Pig-iron doubled in 
value during the twelve months. These prices left the producers good profits during 
the first six months; but the prices of labor and of coal rose to such exorbitant rates 
as to absorb finally the whole profits of the iron trade. Thus the year which began 
so rich in promise ended in disappointment. The masters now find that they cannot 
tempt buyers at the prices of iron, and cannot reduce those prices on account of the 
excessive cost of production. Many works have been closed and furnaces blown out 
in 1873, so that this trade is falling into a state of general stagnation. The present 

ear will leave no profits to the iron-masters in general, save to such as possess .col- 
ieries of their own; as, for instance, the monster establishments of Seraing, Couillet, 
Scheim, &c. 

The zinc and lead works are passing through a real crisis. The former industry, 
long a specialty of Belgium and a staple element of Belgian trade, employs an 
immense capital and working population. Itis becoming quite crippled by the gradual 
exhaustion of the zinc-mines of the country, especially of the once rich deposits: ot 
Moresnet. The zinc-works thus losing their main source of profits are obliged to look 
for supplies of ore to Spain, Italy, and Sweden, and have to struggle against the 
English zinc-trade which has sprung up within the last few years. The English zinc- 
works, now seventeen in number, producing about 18,000 tons of metal, are better cir- 
cumstanced for procuring the ore at cheap rates from distant countries. This com- 
petition has run up the price of ores, while at the same time all other raw materials 
eae senor have risen by 50 per cent., without a corresponding progression in the price 
of zinc. 

The glass-trade began the year 1872 favorably, and continued to prosper till October. 
The demand was abundant ; the prices were improving as wellas remunerative. But 
here again the prices of coal and labor outstripped those of the manufactured article. 
Suddenly, in November, the orders from abroad ceased entirely ; the warehouses be- 
came encumbered with stocks; the manufacture had to be partially suspended; prices 
had to be lowered ; buyers continued to hold back. The trade is still passing through 
a crisis, owing, in addition to other causes, to the increasing competition of the French 
glass-blowers in the London market, aided by the superiority of their coals for this 
industry. 

+ * * * * * * * 

The year 1872 was, on the whole, disastrous for the woolen-trade. An extreme and 
unnatural prosperity had marked the whole of 1871 and the beginning of 1872. The 
‘prices of wool and of all its products were run up beyond all reasonable limits by aspec- 
ulative mania. The reaction set in at the end of March, followed by an intense crisis 
of a year’s duration, which caused heavy losses to the trade of Verviers. It subsided 
gradually in the spring of the present year. The factories have resumed their usual 
activity. The linen-trade has had a calm and prosperous year. The flax-crop of 1872 
was one of the most abundant on record. The stalks grew to the unusual height of 
from 34 to 44 feet. The bulk of the crop was sold rapidly at high prices, varying from 
1,400 francs to 1,800 francs per hectare. The steeping of flax in the river Lys takes a 
greater development every year. The year was a good one for all the trades connected 
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with this textile, notwithstanding the enhancement of the raw material. Some com- 
plaints emanate from the makers of flax sewing-threads that this product is losing 
ground in foreign markets, owing to the increasing use of sewing-machines, and con- 
sequently of cotton threads. 


COAL TRADE. 


Statement showing the movement of the Belgian coal-trade during the following years.* 
(Quantities in tons of 1.000 kilograms = 2,204 pounds English. ] 





Produce. 
Home con- 
Imports. | Exports. sumption. 
Tons Value 

PBGD eee wes ete Rew, fale cd cob oe neck 9.610, 895..| $107,428, 283) eo. o se erere 9, 450) S06 eee oon 
Lee Eee olsioeas holdg cWecicelemapt 11, 841, 703 | 123, 896, 178 76,044! 4, 440, 488 7, 090, 000 
‘ace. US Sa hele ee 12, 774, 662 | 151, 031, 574 187,137 | 4,853,758 | 8 109, 000 
BEG cemitas ces bac che caedlaclocccnandes 16, 755, 822 158, 252, 893 461, 130 4, 400, 364 8, 816, 594 
MG Mees chek oteten eeccat wale e tee 12, 298, 589 | 133, 871, 627 247,749 | 4, 659, 000 7, 887, 338 
sO Ramey ane tbe ate ek ore Mal 12, 926, 894 | 136, 116, 076 239, 362 | 4, 606, 946 8, 575, 290 
Pantieredees ces ces shu EE TIS LS 13, 697,118 | 148, 636, 823 235,250 | 3, 964, 844 9, 967, 524 
ULE LL 9 sehen GEES ae apn Sci Big telarmgie  ai 13, 733,176 | 153, 803, 361 204,583 | 4, 158, 569 9, 779, 190 
MSs ease ho trials sais nd aca ce ted sppe ate ae PAA 15, 658, 948 | 208, 559, 308 221,890 | 5,630,197 | 10, 672, 024 


*In this table coke is included under the imports and exports, being reduced to its estimated original 
weight in raw coal, at the rate of 100 kilograms of coal to 70 kilograms of coke. 


It will be seen from the above table that the production, the export, and the home 
consumption of coal attained their climax in 1872. The quantities raised were— 





Tons, 
Inthe province of Hainault... .. 2.32. s eo eas = amo en ane ee 11, 616, 166 
In the province of Lidge... sc eo oe de bee wine = ce eels ee ieee eee 3, 653, 094 
Inthe proyince of Namur. eo oo ede oe eww mie lo ee er 389, 688 
POUR sk a canvas oe cies sseviescue ype aheints = ana yan nS ae eae 15, 658, 948 


This is an amount never previously recorded, being an increase over 1871 of 1,925,772 
tons. In 1872 the total exports of coal and coke exceeded those of 1871 by 891,800 
tons and 259,007 tons respectively. 


One extraordinary phenomenon of the year has been the shipment of many cargoes 
of coal] to England, even to Newcastle itself. 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 
The following statement indicates with but approximate accuracy the 


prices of groceries, meats, and the various articles of ordinary consump- 


tion by the families of work-people. The blank form was originally pre- 
pared for the United States, and therefore the names and classifications 
are not in all respects suited to Belgium. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
and. board, in the towns of Antwerp and Charleroi. 











Charleroi and e 
Antwerp. vicinity. a6 
Articles. E a 
1872. | 1874. | 1872. | 1974. | 5° 
| ee 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour: 
WVINORU SUDOIING . os wceinss~ cate ce tcc seeeeCe ene. per bbl..| $6 00 | $7 60 | $8 20 $8 20 | $7 50 
9 00 
Mmeatexiradtamily 01... don. wwcenddat nce covbeetees do...| 900 ; to ts 40 8 80 8 87 
9 60 
5 00 
RN MES Rinih erie ay saw t= py oem x'v a eas su ctietbinraans do.. ; to oe sie 4 00 ie eee . 
7 00 
5 00 4 09 410 
A ES ae, Skee RS ee eee a doce. £OTile> bnones ; to to 4 78 
Beef : rade 7 00 423 | 420 
Fresh, roasting- pics. «002.0. seescc. cnccenenemes *per lb... 17 18 174 18 174 
POR BOUP-TMOOON Was ake wo weels secu stccede seeeadak i Se 15 iS 18 153 
TOS, TUM M-GUORES ells dde soceGcdenvccccuchackohtted do... 17 16 |. .eceue 18 17 
Te ee in ale eg do... 11 16 17% leontdae 15 


*It is probable that in this and other tables the ‘‘ pound” is really 4 kilogram, equal to 1.1 pounds. 
t Per pound. 
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Prices of provisions, §c., in the manufacturing towns of Antwerp and Charleroi—Continued. 

















Charleroiand | & 
Antwerp. vicinity. as 
Articles. Es 
1872, | 1874. | 1872, | 1874. | 8° 
; a) 
Veal: 
Fore-quarters ....cccccecseess--es satem area waka « per lb...} $0 14 | $0 19 |........ $0 18 | $0 17 
Hind-quarters eeeee Beets were eee ee setae eeeseeersaes do... 18 194 eseecsace 18 183 
Onsite ped.>.c2-> LOCO SOAS CR DUDEIOE COU UCN Oe BarEe One: 18 Sy ee a 18 13% 
Mutton : 
Fore-Quarters. ...ccceccocnnsccncsennencccccccs eeecee do... 17 Wi lesstusss 18 1% 
OS a eee eowees WWweacudenasel-neesss MO. 18 18 | $0 24 25 213 
SSE SGe me ce cans occ cheebc coches coubccccsnccenn. ave’. FO ccanaaicdles tse pas 25 203 
Pork: ‘ 
iis ee ee sibMadwebuWnecsce SuWeWseabunvvoceses do... 17 18 173 18 17% 
Corned or salted .......... Diva Gees waWeaseeoencs Geuc~Q0.. AG iiraeas ce rete 24s 18 17 
COE cae: sedans on chesds snces eawoue a re Se do... ESR Wein oazain 15 16 154 
eee See ene Ondo ac ocwinwca'elecenncin soccer do... 25 25 30 20 25 
CGD as than ess ncbscwubeesredudwcesdccces saaeee doze 15 is tisse maps lin maee s 7k 
SE hae deca fay Sachse crass veccencccensconse- do... 14 17 19 20 174 
a teeta cies clas icicles oa'n'a sdercencccceccseces do... 20 12 10 20 154 
IESE ek ete ceesumlbeness coe ysncsscccee ete a8 do... OF Foca dakar 10 10 08¢ 
Ee ein aacia ace oncsbw cs acesceverece Bae eee Ud, poatkn deine lie sia nome le manenes 04 
PACU Eee ne ac smae a Peeee cals t cesses secccecene eee Ot Ss 33 38 34 35 35 
ee eae ee naan as cbecvicc nec! nccnsoncccccccens- : 20 20 23 24 212 
SE ee eee : 75 BOKy Face teelee ote Th 
BRO eyes ues ess anh e des ncdcccwecsseces « per lb. 06 08 08 07 074 
(ee de joo 64ers See eee 09 10 08 08 08% 
0 SE ee d 04 03 04 04 03% 
ES per doz 28 24 23 24 24% 
GROCERIES, ETC. 60 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black...........-...------ per lb.. 80 to 76 80 79 
Coffee : 1 00 
a eS eee DME aie wiciwk ule Gane sa/ucents do. 2. Pn SE RE 23 24 243 
Ree RUOO tee Osan aic.accceke ss secccseccncances do... BPH Ramee Q7 28 29 
Sugar: 
ee do;z, 15 16 iveuuuien eta ee 154 
SS Re Rae p kets do 1G i ewccua xs 154 16 16 
(LE oS Sie ea ea do TS) ee caree et 174 18 138 
ee eae eta iiicinnccren<'scoceeccse ce: DOT Tes een aes feswea nics 08 09 083 
ee Cee eee eee per lb OD) Woes cea 07 07 064 
ee do.. 1 eae e 04 04 06% 
eae es ans cbs sear cccscemaccccacse RGuigieosese tahascenen: 10 10 10 
Fuel: 8 00 *1 60 
Mise Lint gine sidips sebincw re cnedacascdan: per ton. . ; to be 60 5 85 ; to 6 44 
9 00 6 00 
5 00 
oo oe .-per cord.. ; to t BoA SY Meee ee gO rss 6 00 
7 00 
ED ila dows whan ee seers cc cedeoncnccn-- per quart... 09 10: iragatgal ay aia: 094 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings : 0 16 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality ................--- per yard... 16 ; to 18 10 154 
0 25 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality... ............-.--..-. dtiees 19" eh oe 20 15 18 
Sheetings: 
_ Brown, 9-8, standard quality..................2-.ee0. Guy. Date vcunees 13 13 20 
0 19 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality..............--.---.. do... 36 ; to 27 28 284 
0 27 
Cotton flannel, medium quality ................-------- do... Po Poe 21 21 22 
0 16 
acme, w00d quality...........-..2..2ccc0 $y REHAB do.. 25 to , 15 15 184 
0 20 
Es ooo. oS asd cwcb-avdec¥eecvcccencecse. do... UF REE OERNE Mer ran 15 124 
EIGN, i). ain obs Wie hvin Danke aac io ale ds «cms do Qa vemenees 27 28 263 
Demme medium quality. ..........ccccsconcescccccnnes COvashs wave. nwel Vane eats 48 50 49 
300}; 3 00 
ORT v6 cnn cnccccevaevscvcsccccncsann 4; ber pair.. ; to to ! aeaaee 4 00 3 77 
400] 4 60 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements. ..............----2----- per month..} 8 00 | 10 00 9 50 10 00 9 374 
Six-Toomed tonomoents. ..... 2. 0... ee ew cnccccncncccccee do...| 2000} 500 | 14 25 15 00 | 13 56 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen)......-. per month..| 600] 750 7 60 8 00 7 Qik 
For women employed in factories............---.-es-6- ao. ieee 4 20 5 70 6 00 5 30 





* Per 2,000 pounds, 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS AND MEAT IN BRUSSELS. 


Mean price of the principal agricultural products and meat during five years, terminating 
with 1870. 


[i kilogram = 2.2046 United States pounds. ] 





Articles. 1865. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 

Farm products: Franes.| Francs.| Francs.| Francs.) Francs.| In U.S. currency. 
Wihéat'2..2sGecee o. per 100 kilograms..} 23.11 | 36.92 | 35.22 | 27.61 | 29.34 $2.67 per 100 lbs, 
VG sehen na tessa anaeit noes aly CC ee 15.80} 25.43 | 25.97 | 21.02} 21.10] 1.92 per 100 lbs. 
ENMLGR)IN = Seas > dare pe Wa tok oa = ole O0..-0 26 18.44 | 29.82 | 30.35 | 23.69 | 24.52] 2.04 pér 100 lbs. 
Speltisr cose lecescescdwencewes's G0. .22-% 17.41} 25.07 | 25.31 | 20.65] 20.76 | 1.89 per 100 lbs. 
Buckwheat............ Diecast NOPEAES - 18.34 | 24.39 | 25.46 | 25.49] 24.40] 2.22 per 100 lbs. 
(Oris cape OS Se ee Serge G0. ..2 17.77 2,30 | 23.51 | 21.58 | 21.24] 1.93 per 100 lbs. 
1g ARS OES eae Go.,..--| 18.25] 27.14] 25.54] 23.13 | 22.49] 2.04 per 100 lbs. 
BIBER Eas onle dn BO Ro 0.05 bctieraaratas GOs <5 act 21.54 | 26.66 | 27.53] 24.80] 24.59] 2.24 per 100 lbs. 
Horse-beans! ovr. 0 sew e nde d6...- 20.10 | 24.11 | 25.21 | 24.72] 24.79 | 2.25 per 100 lbs. 
LE) coe SS Sa ae eo G02. 32.0 37.22 | 38.37] 38.59] 38.85] 36.01 | 3.27 per 100 Ibs. 
Rape-seed 212.05... sewe eed. @0.5.2% | 45.24] 38.61] 36.56] 39.90] 45.04] 4.09 per 100 lbs, 
(Potatoes 25--dice sak wate spe te Ons. pele 5. 00 9. 76 8. 20 6. 06 8.47 |. 77 per 100 lbs. 
SLND Waele outa Galas wn worn nated. ee 2 4.98 4.29 4. 63 5. 73 6. 37 58 per 100 lbs. 
BY cewcards a'e0 ns otros ids oo te 10. 40 6.88 7.05 9.09 | 10,39 94 per 100 lbs. 
Ouger.sdc-kees eohaaie ss cide ee 225.00 | 230.00 | 135.00 | 112.00 | 988.00] 8.00 per 100 lbs. 
IDUTGOEE soc geatee< oe se caade GO... a2 3 2. 55 2. 36 2. 66 2. 63 2. 97 27 per lb. 

Meat, (in Brussels market :) ; 

Ox- beef On foot...... per penta | . 83 . 80 . 80 .81 07.36 per Ib. 
: . ; Slaughtered-.......d0...... 1. 38 1.56 |. 1.42 1. 41 1. 50 13.64 per lb. 
Mall meat On foot . 22.22.45. So cues . 60 . 68 . 60 . 69 . 68 06.18 per lb. 
hs aba ; Slaughtered ..... €O 02. 1.14] 2137]. 1:13}. 1.17] 1.28]. 11.64 per Ib. 
Taw beck, i it TOOb sue us cs Osa. as . 62 73 . 64 . 66 sak 06.45 per lb. 
Ow-beel. » Slaughtered ...... eee 1.16]. 1.45] 1:21] 1.29] 1.33] 12.69 per Ib. 
Veal. § On foot..---.--------- GOs ost 97 » 97 94 97 1. 01 09.18 per 1b. 
ea ; Slanghtered ........-. Teme & 1.28] 1.50] 150] 153] 161 14.64 per lb. 
Mutton i On foot ....--.----- ae 163] 358] .m| | 273]. 06.64 per Ib. 
Slaughtered ....... dO. .2.us ib. 22 1, 32 1, 21 1,36 1.33}. 12.69 per lb. 

Pork On WOOt Sete caste ae Over . 82 AL 1.14 1.15 La 10.09 per Ib. 
; Slaughtered .......... ee 1. 26 1. 46 1. 60 1. 62 1.57 14.27 per lb. 





EXPENDITURES BY WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


The difficulty of obtaining from workingmen the amount expended 
for provisions and other necessaries of life was felt in Belgium as in 
other countries, arising chiefly from the fact that the laboring-classes 
keep no account of their expenses. The following indicates a larger 
outgo than the ordinary workingman can afford, and it must have come 
from one of those large families whose aggregate earnings amount to a 
considerable sum ; for the amount expended is in excess of the ordinary 
earnings of the head of afamily. It is to be regretted that the weekly 
earnings were not stated. 


Average weekly expenditures of a family consisting of two adults and four children in 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

















Articles. Cost. : Articles. Cost. 

II GUMUEMSU TOAD Gece nek sa cric om a clesc emanate $2 10 || Oil or other light, (in winter)............. $0 20 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats...| 2 20 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (if amy)....---. 40 
TOE cee tae fates dots «vain dpi © 8's <A new 'nln apes we 6 4) || House-rent 2.22. .; .c<0ms.cinenenineslatae 2 00 
SSUIUGGP ba wewbemicin angen anscceveceasisincecenats 70 || For educational, religious, and benevolent 
ead erga ice panes donics ens cieevoctuehs 18 Objects...) 22's... sce cen ee 05 
NEW DB he Ao Set ae ne 4 16 ——— 
On aS eae ee ee 28 Total weekly expenses.........s<--; 10 65 
saat starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, &c...... 40 

BES cnc ne cmepnns weet se Genwi cccdcaccnannes 48 
Potatoes and other vegetables ............ 60 |). Clothing. per year........<:<sesaaeennen 40 00 


Bigs ape Re RO eee 50 || Taxes per year .....0..cccecean anne 8 00 
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The following statement comes from Jumet, the seat of the window- 
glass industry : 


The cost of necessary provisions, such as bread, butter, cheese, coffee or chocolate, 
apples, vegetables, soup and meat for Sundays and féte days, for a laborer’s family con- 
sisting of two adults and four children, $5 to $6. The same for the family of a skilled 
workman, the number being the same, from $8 to $10. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF BELGIUM. 


In addition to the facts already presented, the following condensed 
statements from the report of Mr. Grattan, British consul at Antwerp, 
in regard to the condition of the working-classes of Belgium, will be 
read with interest. | 

In considering the economical causes which militate against the well- 
being of the working-classes of Belgium, the following are especially to 

e noted: . 


1. The low rate of wages. 

2. The want of prudence, foresight, and economy. 

3. Habits of intemperance. 

4, The tendency to have recourse to coalitions and strikes. 

5. Certain defects in the mode of taxation and in economical science. 


As respects physical causes : 


6. Wars and sufferings caused by armed peace. 

7. Unsatisfactory relations subsisting between masters and men. 

8. Unwholesome nourishment, insalubrious dwellings, and absence of home life. 
9. Defective organization of public charity. 


. Among the moral causes are the following: 
10. Ignorance, prejudice, sophisms, and social errors. 


LOW RATE OF WAGES. 


The standard of wages, taking all degrees of laborinto consideration, is undoubtedly 
insufficient to satisfy the legitimate wants of the laboring population, and adopting, as 
an illustration, the position of workmen employed in manufacturing establishments, 
the following facts are brought to light. The average daily wages of mill-operatives do 
not exceed 2franes (40 cents)aday. Setting aside Sundays, holidays, and days on which 
the operative remains idle, either on account of stoppage of work, or by his own default, 
the working-days will hardly exceed 250 in the year, making a maximum wage of 500 
franes ($100) a year, 42 francs ($8.40) a month, or about 10 francs ($2) per week. 
Adding, in the case of a married operative, with wife and three children, 1 franc a day 
earned by some member of his family, a weekly budget of 16.50 francs ($3.30) will be 
reached for five people. The expenses of this family, calculated at the lowest possible 
' rate, will be the following: \ 








bs ’ 
Sa 2 
2 a 
Articles. = & ga 
4 S$ | 52 
ie 5 
A - 
Bread, (24 kilograms per day for five persons, at 30 or 50 centimes) ............----.--- $1 05 $1 7 
Potatoes, (3 kilograms a day, at 10 or 15 centimes) ...........-.00-- een ee cee een nnccccces 42 63 
ie MC OTEOO). Cade ls as cded cenvslscac as n'es »nasevannsecencedsdactivuers se 40 50 
CoE Cats Jt ote Cel coh Bickle de cadenchicarcshwcdcacoumacuwash sldaesadoele 40 50 
ns oe nda s ceaceebnornk vdieo siescnekuvednwannwenane thas one oe 20 30 
aa EE ee 8 ee eS MSS | eae 40 40 
re oe en ne ek ante gente qe sho as ankandanteica toed ener 20 20 
Eee nes h/t hang ewan nikon ce «hos ccc a enue eld Guvlenincwines seejeuinles 40 40 
EME CEOI TOU NILUTOG: 5 0 5d c'g ing nd oigv'e'vcingeic e's pdsinedanemab dna cens neces 3 47 4 68 





There is no mention here of beer, meat, sugar, or of anything beyond the bare neces- 
saries of life. Diminish the family by one cbild, or add one-third even to the wages of 
the operative, and it still remains next to impossible that he can make both ends meet. 
This is by no means an exaggerated statement. There are probably 10,000 or 20,00U 
workingmen’s households in Belgium in this sad position. 
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ABSENCE OF PRUDENCE, FORESIGHT, AND ECONOMY. 


No economical truth is more evident or more amply proved by experience than that 
reckless and improvident habits indulged in by the working-classes inevitably lead to 
misery andruin. No artisan can cherish the hope of raising himself in the social scale, 
either in a moral or physical point of view, who is unable, when circumstances are 
Bee OL, to put by some of his earnings; and there is probably not one man, however 

ardly dealt with by fortune, who has not at some time or other of his life had such 
an opportunity. A small beginning made at an early period in life may bear marvel- 
ous fruit in the course of time, and there are workmen in Belgium who can easily earn ~ 
3,4, or 5 francs a day. How many are there of those who actually do lay by money ? 

It is estimated that about 200,000 workmen in this country are certainly in receipt 
of the lowest of the above-mentioned rate of wages, and yet probably not one-fifth of 
them are in the habit of saving money. It is stated that only about 40,000 workmen in 
the whole country have accounts in the various public or private savings-banks, or 
hold public securities. ; 

A great cause of misery to the workingman is the loss of one day’s work in the week, 
Monday being almost invariably an unemployed day in Belgium. May not the loss of 
this one day’s wage sutfice to put a stop to all possibility of saving, or even in some 
cases be suificient in itself to throw a family into inextricable difficulties ? 


TENDENCY TO HAVE RECOURSE TO STRIKES.” 

According to a very prevalent opinion, the almost invariable result of coalitions and 
strikes on the part of the working-classes has been to aggravate their misery and dis- 
tress. Workingmen, however, do not, as has been seen, admit these arguments; and, 
following the lead of the English trades-unions, strikes and combinations have acquired 
of late a wide-spread and cosmopolitan character. It was said, it is true, that at the . 
workingmen’s congress held at Brussels in September, 1868, an opinion unfavorable to 
strikes had prevailed in the assembly; but this was not the fact; the following dec- 
laration, among others, relative to strikes, having been unanimously adopted by the 
congress: 

“The congress declares that strikes, though not an infallible mode of remedying the 
evils to which the working-classes are exposed, are nevertheless, in the present situation 
of capital and labor, a necessity.” 


UNSATISFACTORY RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND THE EMPLOYED. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the prosperity and well-being of the industrial 
classes consists undoubtedly in the absence of good-will and confidence between them 
and those by whom they are employed, particularly in the great industrial centers. 
This especially applies to the case of large joint-stock companies, where the ties exist- 
ing between the operatives and the managers are of the slenderest description. So 
many men are wanted to-day, and they can be supplied at a moment’s notice. When 
their services are no longer required, they are turned off. What becomes of them? 
They go to the “estaminet,” and there their schemes of resistance are concocted, dis- 
turbances are organized, and riots planned. Such is probably the real history of the 
disturbances in Ghent, the Borinage, Marchiennes, Chatelineau, and Seraing. Inde- — 
pendently of the evil influences exercised by the leviathan establishments above 
referred to, M. Dauby does not hesitate to throw the immediate responsibility of this 
unhappy state of things upon the middle and higher classes, and the spirit of specula- 
tion pushed to the extreme which characterizes the present period. The apparent — 
disregard of the rights and interests of others involved in the reckless pursuit of 
wealth has embittered the feelings of those who have been its victims, and a character 
of extreme gravity, fraught with much future danger, has been imparted to these 
recent popular outbreaks. 


UNWHOLESOME NOURISHMENT—INSALUBRIOUS DWELLINGS—WANT OF HOME LIFE. 


Workingmen in this country are, as a. rule, very ill-housed and badly fed. Improvi- 
dence and carelessness combine to keep them and their families in a position of 
inferiority and discomfort, if not of absolute misery and want. A little more expe- 
rience and knowledge of household economy on the part of the female population might _ 
avert in this respect an infinity of mischief. The evils of bad cookery have formed the a 
subject of many a bitter diatribe, but they cannot be too frequently pointed out and — 
insisted upon, especially in connection with the industrial classes, to whom an economi- — 
cal and skillful employment of their slender stores is so important a consideraton. That — 
the well-being of all classes of society depends, to a very considerable extent, upon } 


good and wholesome nourishment cannot be contested; but it is not a little surprisin 
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that so small a share of attention is in reality bestowed upon the proper education of 
women in the yarious matters connected with alimentation and the preparation of food. 
Society at large suffers more seriously from this cause than persons who have not de- 
voted some consideration to the hygienic questions involved in the matter would be 
disposed to believe. F 

Suitable and convenient habitations for the working-classes, at reasonable rents, are 
of the utmost importance also to their well-being. Fortunately this want has been 
partly met at Antwerp, and the lodging-houses erected of late years have contributed 
greatly to the comfort of their occupants, besides affording a fair interest upon the 
capital invested in these beneficent enterprises. It is to be inferred that commodious 
lodgings may have a tendency also to develop among the working-classes a greater love 
of home life, (“‘ésprit de famille,”) the absence of which has been so often and so justly 
deplored in this country. 2 ® ° , * 


HABITS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


Among the causes which tend to aggravate the situation of the working-classes, 
intemperance may be placed in the first rank. The allurements of the estaminet, 
(public house,) combined with the cheapness of spirituous liquors in this country, form 
an attraction which the majority of workingmen are unable to resist, and hence flow 
incalculable dangers and mischief to themselves and their families. All efforts to 
extirpate or modify this evil have hitherto proved fruitless. According to calculations 
which have not been contradicted, it is estimated that there are about one hundred 
thousand licensed public houses in Belgium, for the supply of five million inhabitants, a pro- 

ortion which is generally exceeded in the industrial centers. The evils resulting 

rom this state of things were fully exposed in the report submitted to the House of 
Representatives during the session of 1867-’68. 


It appears, however, that nothing was done to check this terrible evil, 
for in a report to the British government, dated Brussels, December 
30, 1873, Sir H. Barron says in reference to this subject: 


Nothing whatever is done to check the consumption of spirits, a main source of pau- 
perism, crime, disease, and insanity. On the contrary, the authorities vie with each 
other in multiplying kermesses and festivals of all kinds, which are mere excuses for 
dissipation and drunkenness. 

This vice more than keeps pace with the national prosperity, and completely pre- 
vents any improvement of the working-class. No temperance societies, licensing acts, 
or liquor-laws exist. The authorities shut their eyes to all abuses and disorders. 

The number of drink-shops goes on increasing in the following ratio: 


Sie ee ice =ennnone BR Blend deine La Ba dais el onls am Siuas alan a cialed dwavgey inca atte 91, 671 
SEs sa nencasccs cons ca ncdcecnaes sauces cocces sacnke seca 95, 754 
eM aie isa ce ts sccac cl esus cine coe tee ccccsa cused wanenctacas 96, 990 
ee nine a nacocc nals tsdeipdvic dc socatdvuaces suce sencceaceace 99, 214 
eh a aba peccncecih a. cous saccesncenacdactive vscsucscesce 100, 763 


There is now one liquor shop for every forty-eight inhabitants. The official record 
of the average home consumption of spirituous liquor (proof-spirit) for the ten years 
1861-1870 was 396,152 hectolitres =8,715,344 gallons, being 1.80 gallons per head of the 
population perannum. This large figure is, however, really much below the truth, as 
the quantity produced is, as shown above, certainly much understated. 
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LABOR IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


The following information in regard to cost and condition of labor 
in Sweden and Norway is condensed from a report made to the Depart- 
ment of State by Hon. C. C. Andrews, minister resident of the United 
States at Stockholm, under date of September 24, 1873: 


In my report of May 10, 1872, I had the honor to report that there had recently 
been in Sweden an almost general increase of the wages of mechanics 25 per cent. 
Since then a similar rise of wages has extended to about all other industries. In 
some, in the immediate neighborhood of the lumber-shipping ports, it has amounted 
to upward of 100 per cent. Substantially the same may be said as to Norway. 

The principal causes of this increase of wages have been the excellent agricultural 
crops for four successive years; the remarkable rise in the prices of iron and lumber, 
and consequent increased activity in those industries; the emigration, which from 
both these countries to the United States has reached in the aggregate about 150,000 
persons; the demand for labor in constructing new and extensive lines of railway, and 
the influence of workingmen’s organizations. As the importance of the labor question 
seemed to render it proper that I should take more than ordinary pains to collect relia- 
ble data on the subject, I began, personally, the collection of facts bearing on the mat- 
ter as early as January last, since when I have visited a large number of leading indus- 
trial establishments, as well as dwellings of working-people in various parts of Sweden 
and Norway. Although both of these countries annually publish very thorough statis- 
tics—Sweden having annually collected and published population statistics for a cen- 
tury and a quarter past—there are none in either country as to wages of labor, except 
in Sweden as to the single industry of agriculture, which fact has made it necessary 
to resort to special and personal investigation. I now have the honor, therefore, to 
transmit herewith— 

1. A table showing the wages of labor in Sweden in Swedish*money, and also in 
money of the United States. 

2. A table showing the prices of the necessaries of living, which; in the main, will 
answer equally well in respect to Norway; also to submit some facts and remarks on 
the condition of the industrial classes of Sweden and Norway, separately as to each 
country. 


WAGES IN SWEDEN. © 


Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden (in Swedish and in United States'money) in 1873, 


{NoTE.—3.76 rix-dollars (3 rix-dollars and 76 ére) are equivalent to $1, United States gold. Gold dol- 
lars of the United States sell in Stockholm at 3.75 rix-dollars each; but in buying them at a bauk in 
Stockholm one must pay 3.83 rix-dollars. Exchange on New York, payable in gold, is at the same rate, 
namely, 3 rix-dollars and 83 dre for $1. _Where Swedish money is reduced te money of the United States 
in ne pod dif following tables, as well as in the text, I have assumed 3.76 rix-dollars to be equivalent 
to $1 1n gold. ; 





Wages per day. 


Occupation. Remarks. 


Number of hours of actual 
labor 
United States gold. | 


Swedish money, (rix- 
dollars.) 








AM OTRE Jone he nk ner eenss a's 11 
PINOT; DESL. cccsen oe cet 11 
POG RGODITE, AVOTS TO! du ose Noes xs slow adcinaviacoadalaasdeteateene $525 to $800 a year; cashiers, $1,000 


|“ to $1, 600 a year. 


Agriculture: 
a Winter..| 7 to 10 1.75 $0 46 
Best male hands § Summer. /12 to 13 2.50 66 
Bakers: 
POORER ME an s/es sm hcusa ved. 12 2. 00 53 | Free board and lodgings. 
PAU od sind 6 sm mp pane 12 1, 50 40 | Free board. 
Basket-makers : 
PIOGG LE Meee kn leak’ nin 10 3. 00 80 ; 
AVEOTAZG...-20-- -c-ces-n-nee 10 1. 25 33 
Beet-sugar operatives: 
MOSUi a cour eee cok ees es 12 1.75 46 | Technical director, $975 a year. 
WY IDG dads owuaee sweeten 12 1. 00 26 | Engineer, $530 a year. 
TUAGESINITDE » cudecksten access 11 3. 00 80 
Bone-meal-factory hands. .... 11 | 1.50 to 2.50 |$0 40 to 66) Free rent and fuel. 
Book-binders: 
3. 00 
1, 40 


h 


] 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §-c.—Coxtinued. 





‘a Wages per day. 
2) 
hie y 
-~ cc 
i & S 
~ .* ES of 
A Es —_ Ss 
Occupation. 34 oF 8 
3 Be ~ 
et (=) = 3 
° =] = A 
5 oh] 3 
FI = = 
5 E a 
a MN =) 
Boot and shoe makers: 
ESGRLPSIES oe nek ekivce wesc. 12 3. 00 $0 20 
Average .--..... Rast ogese 12 2. 50 66 
epementiots Woe. SEI eds 12 ° 2.00 53 
omen, with machine .... 12 2. 50 66 
Brewers: 
Foreman........ Bewass sae- 12 to 13 4.00 1 06 
Se eA ne esse o> w- 55s 12 to 13 2. 00 53 
NT 8 Pa eee Cor 
Cabinet-makers: : 
Dobe ee tere cient vnc ccons 10 2. 86 76 
POV OURO sacs Sneek s aow'ees 10 BST 62 
Apprentices! ss /o.0. 52. Js. 10 2. 00 53 
‘Candle (stearine) makers .... 12 | 2.00 to 3.00 53 to 80 
Candle (stearine) women..... 12 | 1.00 to 1.25 26 to 33 
Carpenters, house............ 12 3. 00 » 80 
Carvers in wood ............. 10 | 5.00 to 8.00 | 1 32 to 2 12 
Carriage-makers: 
Braprerdiniict schccc cs. sce. > 11 3. 00 80 
AVETAZO i~. 0.5... Feistete aie. 11 2. 50 66 
Cigar-makers : 
MADER AUS rica cannes o2'a,2 11 4.00 1 06 
VERE A amisis ce sais sine s 3.5.0 11 3. 30 87 
bel Pa hl hk a 11 6 20 
OSU hese cus as = 11 3. 00 80 
Women. Average ....... 1l 1, 25 33 
Chimney-sweeps, foreman....|........|..----.-. 5 S| a eer el 
Cloth (woolen) factory weav- 
ers: 
UM Pies: . 84° t0 1233 22 to 35 
CU 95 ee 11 . 66 16 
(Mi he ae 11 nip 20 
Spinners, male ............ 11 2. 00 53 
China-ware factory : 
BPORR IMO ce awcseruncs----- 104 7. 00 1 85 
0 104, 2.25 to 4.00 66. to 1 06 
lu) i a ae 104 1. 00 26 
RE cas can sncncne- 103, 1.50 to 3.00 40 to 80 
Confectioners : 
To oo 11 1. 66 44 
Oa 11 1. 45 41 
Coopers: 
oo se Ae 12 6. 00 1 59 
TAO e es cages -ssc0055 12 3. 00 80 
Coppersmiths : : 
ne la gin'e xin's = 015 0.0 ~ 12 3. 60 96 
SE ieitaaies ce ace ce ssc 12 3. 00 80 
Cotton-spinners, male ........ 11 2. 00 53 
Cotton-weavers : 
ES ee 11 1333 35 
Over 18, averago .......... 11 1. 00 26 
Girineer 18 ............ 11 . 65 17 
Door and sash makers........ 12 3. 50 93 
Dyers: 
ions on cn wens 1i 4.16 1 10 
Jgurneymen, average ..... ll 2. 50 66 
Engineers on sea-steamers ...|.. Sma tls Cras Sac ede aCe ca ee aes 
Firemen on sea-steamers.....|........|...-.- cada ma een oo eee 
Flower (artificial) makers....}........ 1.00 26 
Furriers : 
OE acs a> reper 1) 12 3. 00 on 
eee 12 2. 33 2 
Women ; Ordinary....... 12 1. 33 35 


Remarks. 





Generally by piece. 


20 per cent. of those working on 

. shoes are women. 

h Paid monthly; free room, fuel, 
lights, and 8} bottles beer daily. 

$80 a year; free room and washing. 


hands at one shop save 200 rix- 
dollars a year. 
{mast all free rent; the work- 


Generally work by hour; several 


master has $900 a year and per- 
centage. 
Generally by hour. 


By piece; free allowance of cigars 
to males. 


$132 a year, board and lodgings; 
best boys, $53 a year, board and 
lodgings; boys under 14, only 
clothes, board, and lodgings. 


Foreman, $800 a year; overseers, 
265. 
Those with families, free rent and 


doctor 
Rorstrand factory. 


; Free board and lodgings. 


Free doctor and medicine; wages 
likely to rise 20 per cent. 


$320 to $530 a year and board. 
$10 to $12 per month and board 
Females paid by the month, 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, &c.—Continued. 





Occupation. 


Gas-makers: 


| SS 


Wages per day. 


Number of hours of actual 
labor. 
Swedish money, (vix- 
dollars.) 
United States gold. 


MOreman ys sac els tsc cee clees 12 6. 00 $1 59 
SUOMOISE cee ee ceten cele ace 12 2. 50 
Mechanics, fitters, &c ..... 12 | 2.50 to 3.00 60 tu 
Common laborers ........- ay thst) 
Gilders: 
MOTION awe cas act. cates 10 | 2.00 to 2. 66 53 to 
HOTOMOM sore agatces aise se oe 10 macho 
Glass-makers: 
RV On kime@rt foci ice tees ee 10 5. 00 
Common laborers......... 10 1. 00 
MIAZIOUS Sc etor wine el etme ostoee 11 | 2.00 to 2.50 53 to 
Glycerine-factory : 
ECW we ee etn ato are ie 12 2. 00 
MVOMEN Macceescocen cones 12 | 1.25 to 1.50 33 to 
Gold and silver smiths: 
OSbmecurcees cues: eteee kine il to 12 rs Sage tas 
PA WOTORD Cece cece nes one apn> 11 to12 2. 50 
MOTemMans: secs cess ets cee 1 to 12 3.35 
T1AIT-CUDLOLS cnc wees es = see ee 11 1. 66 
PTATHOSA-MAKOIS c..cees.. 2.8 a 11 2, 50 
Hat-makers: 
bah mca ce css ost es eLccon 11 5. 00 
PEMIUMO pecans ipeeay se nara 11 3. 00 
Female assistants. .....-..- 11 1. 60 
Instrument-makers : 
CUITICIT re oe eee 10 | 2.00 to 8.00 53 to 
UTCIOAl ace leans ter tosn% 10 | 4.00 to 5.00 | 1 06 to 
EADDPTCNLICES *svuske cocci os 10 2. 00 
Tron-foundery : 
BAST MANOS ees access tec ces 12 3. 00 
EA VCLAVO socess voow ses ences 12 2. 00 
Common molders & found- 12 2.75 
ers. 
Iron-production : 
Master at refining-heater. . 12 6. 60 
Master at rolling-mills.... 12 4,75 
Master at blast-furnace ... 12 3. 25 
Master-mechanics.......-- 12 5. 00 
‘W orkmen at blast-furnace. 12 2. 00 
Workmen at roasting-fur- |........ 2. 00 
nace. 
Workmen at rolling-mills.|}........ 2. 40 
MIths eee oe ee ee ae oe as yi 
Laborers, common .......--.. 12 | 1.25 to 2.00 33 to 
Lamp-lighters, (60 lampseach)|........ 2. 00 
Lithographers : 
_ STE Th hep aka APE as epee) 9 5. 00 
BAUM ELSTO Ce eres ce wie te ee 9 2. 00 
BLEVOUOLOS. voc ckuoec vn cece ce 12 4,44 
Lumbermen: 
Cutting trees in winter ...|........ 2. 00 
In saw-mills, average ..... 12 3. 00 
Machinists: 
ame CLASS oo ac x cme Ric's ae 10 3. 25 
MECONG- CLASS occ050% 2 sk les 10 mate 
PATDEDITICOR tae cons onan os 10 1.25 
Masons: 
137) Paes 12 4, 25 
Bricklayers Average .... 12 3. 60 
j Tenders to .. 12 2. 50 
Women tenders..........- 12 1.50 
PIGhtOrers: + steeececne ct cos 12 


Masters of: steam-vessels : 
Pitat ce ccts cece uke re cece + 


ee ee eee ee ee 2 2 





Remarks. 


Free doctor and medicine. 
Free doctor and 13 cents a day 
when sick. 


; Free rent, fuel, and lights. 
Mostly by piece. 


‘ 


Free rent and 6 per cent. of profits. 
Paid by month; free board and 
lodgings. 


Free rent. 


Free lodging. 


| 
> Lodgings and fuel free. 


Are paid 37 dre (10 cents) per hour. 


Free rent and doctor. 


By hour. 


4 to 7 cents per square foot. 


$13.25 to $16 per month and 5 per 
cent. of g1oss earnings. , 

$53 to $80 per month and 8-10 per 
cent. of net earnings. 

$26.50 to $40 per month and no per 
centage of earnings; generally 
small vessels. 4 


| 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §c.—Continued. 





S Wages per day. 
a) 
= p 
lal 3 
2 e 3 
5 = Re 
Occupation. + oe 3 Remarks. 
ey °o B = 
2 Bo D 
Lol a ° 
3 rn) a=] 
z ae = 
5 = a 
ea AA =) 
Mates: ; : 
Be Ae a 4 PEA Oe $16 per month and 1 per cent. of 
net earnings. 
I oe SS ee ere $26.50 per month. 
eee eee ical an ws as cela a ene slams sesincees can $20 to $22 per month. 
ad ae $13.25 to $16 per month and 5 per 
Mates of sailing-vessels: . cent. of gross earnings. 
ee ere. Se eben [sc uss coo ccws|ccceseccescces $20 to $21 per month. 
ee tee See eee cise so uals «icicles oca[is oc woneoevecice $13.25 to $16 per month. 
Match-factory : 
PO AROS «cine wcicin anne 4. 00 $1 06 | And free rent. ° 
Ordinary hands ..........- 2. 00 80 
UNO LC aay ee 1. 25 33 
18 years old........ 1.25 33 
Boys ; 14 years old........ 80 21 
1s VOATS O1d.....---- 60 16 
Musket-factory : 
Skilled hands ........-.... 4.00 1 06 
Average hands.........-.- 2. 50 66 
Painters: 
TOS URS. AiR Se ee 6. 00 1 59 
Common, first-class ......- 4.00 1 06 
aN UH Dacca ns Se ann om == 9 3. 00 80 
Apprentices ......... Asse 1. 00 26 
LT) Fa COC Oe eee 4.00 to 8.00 | 1 06 to 212 
ee a ee About the same as cabinet-makers, 
Planing and molding with : 2. 00 53 | Free doctor. 
machine. ? 
Printers : atk Ve 
: Sees ee ele. 5. 00 
Compositors ; oe ia 3. 00 80 
; PSbise+-=s\ 4. 00 1 06 
On machine ; Average ..- 3. 00 80 
Rope-makers: 
SOR ele enh s = 20+ 5- >= 5s 3. 00 80 
AN OTAZO- -. -..2-----22---- 2. 50 66 
Boys under 18............- 1. 75 46 | Also $10 a year clothing. 
Saddle-makers ....-.........: 2.00 to 2.50 53 to 66 
Seamen: 
OR tao s lesan sp a s|susc-ce, scubes|cescustsesnens $8 to $10 per month and board. 
EERO eee ele, Woes ceca hone eic ss] Sener s hcke aces $12 to $14 per month and board. 
Eo cigs noel on cps nw a|aicecwienicctedss|--5-sieesnceoes $8 to $10 per month and board. 
Shirt-makers: 
Best, with ma- Boo 90 | One-half of the operatives in a fac- 
‘peensapi oh ate 7 tory of 400 sew at home. 
verage, wi 2. 3 
Women 4- achina, 
On collars, aver- ome 73 
age. 
Shirt-sewing, by wy cm 
est <=... 2, 20 58 
Over 16 years. ; Average .- 1. 00 26 
Girls under 15 years ......- -50 to . 80 13 to 21 | Generally at home. 
Troners : 
0 a 2, 00 53 
SIE onic se ban wwe os’ 1. 58 4) 
Servants 
PRs bi We emabs des ener tis ewes dosed ob foo seecadneeb ass 20 to 60 rix-dollars ($5.30 to $16) per 
menth and board. 
OTL 6 tun ees dice sas subise te coy ess ac s-|-.ennacnbouwes 8 to 30 rix-dollars ($2.14 to $8) per 
Ship-builders, iron : month and board. 
Most skilled .............. 5. 00 1 32 
LOS tS 4. 00 1 06 
Second-class ............. 3. 00 80 
ee Seren 2. 00 53 | Paid by month. 
Silk-factory : 
Work-master...... panes: 5. 00 1 32) ene nants : 
GOV io. |v en cet 3. 00 80 and-looms, by piece. 
Weavers, women ; Average]......:. 130 35 | Hand-looms, by piece; free doctor, 
Stone-cutters : 
Letterers on monuments..|.....-.. 5. 75 1 51 : 
Best Cutters. 6-5 cnc nneae 4.50 to 5.50 | 1 18 to 1 32 | Generally by piece. 
Average on granite ....... 3. 50 93 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §:c.—Continued. 





4 





5s Wages per day. 
5) 
er y 
cs 
n iS Z 
Be = ee 
Occupation. $3 ee 3 Remarks. 
nares ok 8 
te) 8 a 
5 as = 
2 = ® 
E = rag 
5 = a 
a nn b 
Stone-biastar's..s. csesaces cae. 12 3. 75 $1 00 
Stove-makers, Tobey ahi ates 
MIOMers. |ece 2. .- i 
Artistic bands $ Winter (0077) 4.00 1 06 
Average dahl ae pean estes 11 3 a a 
TTT OL Leas 5 Klaas 12 1.0 
Women) Winter ....-..-. 9 80 Qi 
Straw-hat makers: : 
HOTOMMI sae so ste~ Secs ulewec'e 1] 5. 00 1/32 
Average pele ae ws 11 4. 00 1 a 
est, by piece. -. 11 3. 00 
Women § Average ......-- 11} 1.66 to200| 44to 53 
Tailors: 
FSBO LEORG veuc cc eee Gis s sc ludd sh deel i asetadcanh sac} sodeesg cnn $400 a year. 
Male sewers ...---..-...-- 12 3. 00 80 
Women, with machine .... 12 1. 25 33 
Tannery: 
AUP RING) ds PER are eee 11 3. 00 80 
Common laborers ......... ll 2. 00 53 
Tin-platers: 
IBOSUiee une a aes caw sees et abit 5. 00 1: 32 
Second-class .............. 11 3. 00 80 
OV Saas coe oan wees Sebo scm 11 P25 33 
NVOMOT et coiecs vce teens. 11 1. 00 26 
Trunk-makers ..... Lee ae 12 aaa 61 
ME DUOISUGLOTS acess ce apcnt ses. 12 | 2.00 to 4. 00 53 to 1 06 
MMS DINE aNd aTONIRG Se asics <1|\cosakces|Gaae schtick tesla an com eee Finest shirts, per dozen, 3.60 rix- 
dollars, or 96 cents; ordinary 
shirts, per dozen, 3 rix-dollars, or 
80 cents; miscellaneous, per 20 
Wine-factory : pounds, 3 rix-dollars, or 80 cents. 
IVVOTKCIMASUOL Nites aes da clea oak sins tre sed ae ne ck coe lect a ceertina meee $4.25 a year. 
PAW CTAge; MEN J... oe 103 2. 00 53 . 


VOID Weancce sas carsaeaces 104 125, 233 





Statement of the standard retail prices, in United States coin, of subsistence and other necessa- 
ries, at Stockholm, for the year 1873. 








Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 
Nee | ———__— 
POUT VOBDG ae swe nels deed Sadvsmed > per bbl.| $11 00: || Tea ..... 0225.2. «dente eee ee per lb $1 10 
PW DEQ MOAE: So Sic e vl ine Manion per 20 lbs 710.{} Soap ....1....ss<-4 emeneeanen ts AOU 11 
LASS HET a ps ee A Ta do... 530|) Starch... 23). 2. | 2-2 neers ale do... 12 
RAM ORN heen ec apo = na c's. cadweds nenabis do... 40 || Stearine candles.........sss0=ss<5- WG. 20 
Oats grits: Kerosene Oil .....2 ...4eeeweaemee per gall. 66 

Rtrodian (1 iriig) a) te fetes per lb. 4 || Wood: 

Seto Wee ade hee ees eats: dour 6 Birch, in common use........ per cord 8 00 
ME RUT ILS) Soe clases cee sane wa a wide FO an 34 Pine and spruce ......---- -.---- do... 5 50 
ReeCaroling ic UG et ec8 ee sce do:.: 8 || Shirting: 
ek. cba cay «--per bush. 60 Bleached ..-..<)..555a.0aneee per yd 20 
sae Aaa Ae reap per qt. 6 Unbleached ....... ccs aeeseanes do... iL 
Fresh beef, mutton, veal, and pork-per lb. 14+) Calico ....: ci. ./a6s,<<mpeee do... 14 
Salt pork, Avomingg ole 31 tae do... 14: Linen 3. .cas « «ne bees cone do. . 45 
pe RIM OU fone eran nisey pa cnane bee do... 20 || Mixed half wool and cotton checkered |» 

Brae Mee ital en ata dad's ante aed «a0 do... 16 cloth, in common use for working-wo- 
Baltic OETIOG, SEOGD meus ain <wuwes = = per 80. 40 men’s dresses. ..5..<:..5 seen per yd 35 
AS ee ee ee per lb. 4 || Black woolen cloth, double width, suita- 
PSR G OUINET aa Ddetkb debs wecwadas a sas. ag. 6 ble for trowsers and coats.....- per yd. 2 65 
Poultry, undressed ................4. do... 35 || Shoes : 
EOD A. ea ae eae do... 2a Plain, but durable, for women. per gh 1 75 
EINQONMabagt tad vunaw ees scc> o> ose hd; do... 20 Fot ladieg .« ..nanss-005e eee hat 4 00 
PRU ae edn weeks aRaeNs Vals pase a per qt. 6 || Boots: 
Eggs «22. 0eceee sence eens eereneneee per doz. 20 Plain, but durable, for workmen.do... 3°75 
Sugar: For gentlemen....-..---....++« «Ocah 5 50 

ALIA. 5 aitie'oisg aed <ieith bela Wdinivivia's « per lb. 14 || White woolen undershirts.......... each 2 50 

ON cls Sulake ee undesE as eb <n do... 10 |} White woolen drawers.......... per pair. 2 50 
EULBUNER ide b xh'nthees twa = dvon a9 wos per qt. 12 || Woolen stockings .............--<<s Ove 53 
Ginger Le A EAP AR oe tae See aise per lb. 37 || House-rent, two rooms, for working-peo- 

Coffee, best Java ...... dhaaen bees pis do... Q7 DICK 2.05 abe kilts denned per month 4 00 
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WAGES AND THE PURCHASE-POWER OF MONEY. 


It seems natural and just that a man’s labor shou'd be worth, and that his wages 
should be, as much as, with economy and prudence, will comfortably maintain himself 
and family, enable him to educate his children, and also to lay by enough for his decent 
support when his laboring powers have failed. 

Whether wages are high or low, of course, depends not on their absolute amount, but 
on their purchase-power. If in one country a dollar will go as far in procuring neces- 
saries as two dollars will in another, other things being equal, then a dollar a day in 
the first country is equally as high wages as two dollars a day in the latter country. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


As to agricultural labor, it may be said that in 1871 the average wages of best work- 
men by the day in summer was | rix-dollar and 85 6re, and in winter 1 rix-dollar and 
18 ore; and of best female hands, in summer, 96 Ore, and in winter, 64 dre. During 
the past three years agricultural wages have risen on an average 36 percent Assum- 
ing that they have risen 25 per cent. since 1871, the average day-wages for best 
male hands in summer would now be 2 rix-dollars and 31 6re, (61 cents,) and in 
winter 1 rix-dollar and 45 Ore, (38 cents;) of best female hands, 1 rix-dollar and 
20 Ore (81 cents) in summer, and 80 dre (21 cents) in winter. It is common to 
employ men, women, and children in agricultural labor. Sometimes a dozen or twenty 
sucn hands will be seen at work together in a field not larger than twenty acres. Some- 
times a gang, one might say, of women may be seen hoeing all abreast, with a male 
overseer standing in front and facing them. And here I may say that generally, in 
Sweden, the earnings of workmen’s wives will average 150 rix-dollars each a year, 
though, of course, in most cases, for a woman to work out who has young children 
must be at a sacrifice of true domestic economy. ( 

I estimate the average wages of mechanics to be 73 cents per day, equal to $4.38 per 
week, or for a year of 500 working-days, 825 rix-dollars ($220.) 


COST OF LIVING. 


As to the expenses of living, there are no published statistics which go into details. 
The average value of the allowance of subsistence among agricultural employers for a 
family, say of man, wife, and three children for one year, is 283 rix-dollars, ($75.26.) 
But this would furnish too meager a diet to admit of its being adopted as a standard. 
To bring it up to what is reasonably nourishing, there should first be added to it 25 per 
cent. on account of increased prices in towns, which would make it 353 rix-dollars and 
75 dre. There should then probably be added the retail value of the meat-ration of a 
garrison soldier for a year, namely, 85 rix-dollars and 31 dre, which would bring the 
sum up to 439 rix-dollars and 6 dre, which must cover all expenses of provisions and 
groceries. 

The average value of the ration of a garrison soldier at government price is, as above 
stated, 56.12 Gre (14.9 cents) per day, or 204 rix-dollars and 47 Gre ($54.47) per year. 
(The commutation value of a single ration in the United States Army during the civil 
war was 30 cents.) Allowing that the family of a workman, wife and three children, 
will consume double such a ration in a year, the expense of so much subsistence at 
government price would be 409 rix-dollars and 67 6re, ($108.94.) But a workman would 
need to exercise extraordinary foresight, and buy his subsistence at wholesale, in order 
to get so much for that sum of money. If we allow, then, for such a family— 


Rix-dollars. 








eS So cr ot wars ace Viney ans sere ceed od b toe whe 409.67 $108 94 | 
Ss a SN Us Bote we ck ve pees eaten 140, 00 ot ch 
i tiigina Vn ne cco wan ap mics sdenss sss0ss penwetepensmans a 130, 00 34 50 
ee ee ee Le clash «cw abw ce steae sawn 70, 00 18 25 
Neen nee ee es len wenn eaeeaec cose 50. 00 13 25 
ER ee eS ey oS oak luis alc os clea Sols SER AEE rete 799.67 212 27 


We have, say, 800 rix-dollars as the total annual living-expenses of a family of five mem- 
bers. This would answer tolerably well out of Stockholm, but here one should add the 
sum of 60 rix-dollars on account of rent, in order to procure two reasonably good rooms 
beside a small kitchen. This would then make an allowance for the expenses of living 
in Stockholm, for such a family as above mentioned, 860 rix-dollars, which, with pru- 
dent management, would be sufficient to carry them through the year in a tidy and 
wholesome manner. But the wages of an average mechanic having constant employ- 
ment will, as we have seen, amount to but 825 rix-dollars per year, so that if he has 4 

family, they will have to live sparingly in order to get along. As a general rule, the 
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families of workmen do not spend 800 rix-dollars, nor even perhaps 700 rix-dollars, for 
the necessaries of living. On the whole, considering present prices and the acknowl- 
edged scarcity of suitable dwellings for working-people, wages cannot be considered as 
more than living wages for men with families. A single man, however, can make good 
savings, and ought to lay up money enough for a good support when he becomes unable 
to work. 

The larger mechanical and manufacturing establishments usually clear from 10 to 
25 per cent. on their capital. 


CERTAINTY OF PAYMENT OF WAGES. 


Wages are paid with certainty, and either weekly or semi-monthly. Not unfre- 
quently they are paid on a Friday, partly that the family can have the money for Sat- 
urday’s market, and partly to prevent the money from being dissipated away by the 
workmen on Sunday. In trade the cash-system generally obtains. In the larger towns 
it is the same here as everywhere else, that a certain class will pay cash at a shop till 
they can manage to run up a bill, and then will go to another shop to trade. Of course 
all such losses compel shopkeepers to charge higher prices, and the dishonest purchaser, 
in the long run, gains nothing by his tricks. 

As to the legal collection of debts, if one desired, for instance, to collect a demand of 
20 rix-dollars, he would, in the country, sue before the “ harads-ratt,” or district court, 
or before the provivcial executive court, and in a city, before the city executive court. 

It is not requisite that an attorney be employed, though it is more convenient to 
have one. His charges in a city would be about 10 rix-dollars, ($2 65). In the city a 
defendant must answer in eight days; in the country, fifteen days, or three weeks if 
out of the district. Appeal to a higher court may be bad in the smallest matter. Fees 
of witnesses depend on their occupation, and vary from 1 to 10 rix-dollars a day. 
Everything, except actual or necessary clothing, beds, and necessary tools, can be taken 
on execution. Half the salary of an official may be attached in the hands of the gov- 
ernments. Imprisonment for debt is allowable, but not often resorted to. A poor 
debtor can swear out. 

CLOTHING. 


As to clothing, it may be said, in brief, that the Swedes take a pride in heing tidily 

- dressed, and that the clothing they wear is generally serviceable. In the province 
popularly known as Dalecarlia the peasantry of each parish have a different and fan- 
ciful style of dress. A sort of blouse worn by women, and coats worn by men, are — 
trimmed with sheep-skin with the wool on. The men there still adhere to the fashion 
of tight breeches. Wooden shoes are worn a good deal by working-people in the — 
country for every day, also leather shoes soled with wood. A common article for — 
dresses among working-women is a home-woven cloth of half wool and cotton. There 
is a large shoddy manufactory at Stockholm. 

Operatives at most of the larger establishments have either a voluntary sick-fund of 
their own, or else a small amount of their monthly wages is retained by their employ- 
ers for a fund for the payment of a doctor for medicine, and if need be the expenses of — 
burial. At the Stockholm gas-works the men have their own fund, to which they 
contribute 1 rix-dollar amonth. Incase of sickness, a man receives 6 rix-dollars a week 
during six weeks, and after that time: 4 rix-dollars a week, if he is sick so long, and 
in case of death, 100 rix-dollars for funeral expenses. The book-binders of Stockholm 
have an old fund, so that by contributing 5 rix-dollars per year, a member can receive 5 
rix-dollars a week when sick, and 50 rix-dollars for burial. It does not appear to be 
usual to incur extravagant expense for funerals. 

There is still a great supply of labor of certain kinds, and especially of house-serv- — 
ants. People in rather humble life employ one or more servants; and probably the 
average of families do not pay for a house-maid over 75 rix-dollars ($20) a year and 
board. The 24th of October is the usual time of changing help held by the year. 

In the summer the number of hours for actual work often exceeds twelve per day. 
For the whole year eleven hours per day is probably the average of actual work. — 
There is a desire among workmen to have the time reduced. The tendency to work 
by the piece or ky the hour is rapidly increasing. Some employers have, with advan-— 
tage, introduced the practice of allowing their workmen a percentage of the whole 
earnings; for exampie, as extra compensation, to divide 10 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings among their hands. The leading printer in Stockholm pays compositors 30 6re — 
per ay ems, and every three months adds 5 per cent. additional on what has been 
earned. 

The Swedish ‘ Patriotic Society” makes numerous awards of medals every year to 
persons in humble life who have performed many years of exemplary service. . 

As the most of the railways in Sweden belong to the state, there are many men 
thereby employed by the government in their construction. : 
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SAVINGS. 


The Swedes are naturally inclined to free living, and are less sparing than most of 
the other continental nationalities. The practice of saving is, however, much on the 
increase, and is undoubtedly considered among the more intelligent as a moral duty. 
The first savings-bank started in Stockholm was in 1823. The whole number of such 
banks in Sweden in 1865 was 186. In 1870 they had increased to 235. The number of 
new depositors during 1870 was 66,020; the amount deposited during the year was 
19,409,657 rix-dollars ; the amount taken out, 12,033,056 rix-dollars. At the end of that 

ear 354,357 persons had deposits in the savings-banks amounting to 57,376,611 rix-dol- 
ars, of which 276,863 rix-dollars were in deposits (the whole amount the party had on 
deposit) of from 1 to 10 rix-dollars, belonging to 80,477 different depositors; 631,624 
rix-dollars in deposits of trom 10 to 25 rix-dollars, belonging to 38,410 depositors ; 
1,119,479 rix dollars in deposits of from 25 to 50 rix-dollars, belonging to 30,825 deposi- 
tors ; 2,363,874 rix-dollars in deposits of from 50 to. 100 rix-dollars, the largest propor- 
tion being in deposits of upward of 500 rix-dollars. It is estimated that at the end 
of the present year the amount on deposit will be 80,000,000 rix-dollars. 


MEANS TO ENCOURAGE SAVINGS. 


There is an association in Stockholm called the Fosterlands Union, for the purpose 
of encouraging savings. During the few years it has been in operation it has gratui- 
tously circulated about twenty thousand pamphlets and circulars, explaining the ad- 
vantages of even small savings. It also awards premiums in money for exemplary 
permanent savings, such as investments in the annuity and capital institution of Stock- 
holm, which has branches in various parts of the country. In this institution, for ex- 
ample, if 25 rix-dollars be deposited at the time of a person’s birth to procure him a 
life annuity when he arrives at the age of fifty-five, it will yield him from that age as 
long as he shall live 100 rix-dollars a year. In 1872 the Fosterland Union awarded 
1,056 premiums, amounting in all to 2,884 rix-dollars, for exemplary investments in 
this annuity institution; that is to say, for the most regular and praiseworthy deposits 
of working-people. The highest premium awarded was 75 rix-dollars. No premium 
has been given for deposits amounting in any year to over 500-rix-dollars; and hereaf- 
ter none will be given for deposits amounting to over 200 rix-dollars in a year. 

* * * * * : * * 


Savings-banks can be established in any province (the Swedish counties, being 
large, are habitually called provinces) by the consent of the governor of that province. | 
The depositors or shareholders have right to choose the directors of the bank, and there 
are no other guarantees of security. The government appoints one director or in- 
spector of the annuity institution of Stockholm, but the other members of the board 
of direction are chosen by the investors. There are no other guarantees of security. 

The following are a few of the instances of savings that have come under my 
knowledge: 

The operatives at the Gustafsberg china-factory have a union store, to the fund of 
which each operative is required to contribute one rix-du.lar a month, his whole share 
not to exceed 100 rix-dollars. The sale of goods out of the store last year amounted 
to 100,000 rix-dollars, with a profit of 25 per cent. on each one’s stock. A private 
savings-bank connected with the factory, which has been in operation less than a year, 
has deposits of the operatives amounting to f,000 rix-dollars. 

The hands of the government machine-shop at Stockholm have a private savings- 
company under their own control, the treasurer being chosen from among their num- 
ber. The money is loaned out at 8 per cent., generally to such workmen as are erecting 
houses of their own, and the income divided pro rata. 

At Eshilstuna, where the government musket-fuctory is situated, and where the 
number of people working for wages is about 2,000, and the number working at cut- 
lery on their own account is about 500, the cashier of a savings-bank, in which 88,920 
rix-dollars were deposited in 1872, estimates that about 1,000 of the depositors were 
working-people living in town. 

A second-class workman in the match-factory at Jénképing earns 700 rix-dollars a 
year; has a family of wife, mother-in-law, and three children, the eldest a boy of ten 
years old, who goes to school. He has a kitchen 14 by J2, a sitting-room 15 by 15, a 
cellar, and shed-room for three cords of wood. His expenses for subsistence are 370 
rix-dollars a year; taxes, 6 rix dollars 63 dre; and total expenses about 650 rix-dollars. 
He lays up annnally from 30 to 50 rix-dollars a year in the savings-bank. 

A workman in afoundery at Stockholm, who hasa family of wife and three children— 
a boy thirteen years old at school, a girl seven, and the youngest a boy three years 
old—lives in a second-story room up a steep pair of stairs, (down which the youngest 
child has fallen several times,) which is 10 by 10, and 7 feet high. He earns 2 rix- 
dollars a day, has worked at the same place ten years, and since the eighth year has had 
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free rent. They bave fresh meat three times a week. He has money in the savings- 
bank, and saves annually about 100 rix-dollars. 

A book-binder in Stockholm, who earns 1,060 rix-dollars a year, has a wife and three 
children, pays 200 rix-dollarsa year for a fair-sized living-room, asmallerroom without 
windows, and a kitchen, all four stories up. His annual expenses are 876 rix-dollars. 
His wife earns 150 rix-dollars a year, so that their clear income is 334 rix-dollars. 

These are all cases of temperate men, who have prudent wives, and they show that 
where people have the disposition, and do not meet with serious misfortune, they can 


most always make savings. Many an employer or manager has remarked to me, © 


“Everything depends on the wife,” which shows how important it is, by educafion 
and otherwise, to improve and elevate the condition of women. 

At the Motala Iron Machine Works, where 1,100 hands are employed eleven hours a 
day, working by the hour, 300 workmen have invested 75,000 rix-dollars in a savings- 
bank, with interest at 5 per cent. A leading workman has 10,000 rix-dollars in bank. 
About 150 workmen own the dwellings which they occupy and a piece of land. A 
few own small farms. The workmen have a union, with a building, which cost 10,000 
rix-dollars, paid for by a loan, one-third of which has been redeemed. 

When I was at Sundswall last summer, and was paying a porter for bringing my 
baggage from the steamer to the hotel], our consular-agent remarked, ‘‘That young 
man has 5,000 rix-dolars in the savings-bank. Everybody has confidence in him, and 
likes to employ him, because he keeps his word.” A member of the Diet living at 
Sundswall assured me that workmen there could earn 10 rix-dollars a day, aad, in 
respect to wages, could do as well as in the United States. 


VENTILATION. 


As to ventilation, and the quantity of atmosphere allowed to adult persons in sleep- 
ing-rooms, 1,000 cubic feet, equivalent to a room 10 by 10 and 10 feet high, being the 
acknowledged standard allowance, it would seem that the care in such matters taken 
by the state for its. best soldiers, should afford fair means of forming a judgment as to 
what is general. 

At a shirt-factory in Stockholm, 40 young women sit through the day sewing in a 
room 24 by 24 and 12 feet high. At a large paying factory of another kind at Stock- 
holm, 12 female operatives are lodged in one room, two together, in beds only 3 feet 
wide. At the quarters of chimney-sweep boys it is usual for about 8 to lodge in a 
room 15 by 12 and 9 feet high. These boys seem to be well fed but poorly paid, though 
their employers derive a good income. ek . 


USE OF SPIRITS AND BEER. 


The reports of district physicians to the board of health, for a few years preceding 
1870, mention a diminution of whisky-drinking, which probably was partly owing to 
the scarcity of money caused by several failures of the crops. During the past year or 
two of flush times it has seemed as if the copious use of spirits was again increasing, 
and yet there are evidences of a steady abatement of intemperance. In 1829, when 
the population was a million less than it is now, the annual production of whisky was 
32,000,000 gallons, while now it is 10,500,000 gallons. The actual production in 1872 
was 16,678,364 kannor, or, in round numbers, 10,500,000 gallons. It was distilled from 
potatoes, and contained 50 per cent. of alcohol. About the same quantity was produced 
in each of the immediately-preceding years. Very little isexported. The most, or say 
24 gallons in proportion to every inhabitant, is consumed as drink. 

By the license-act any one can sell quantities of 8? gallons and upward without a 
license. Two classes of licenses are issued: one for selling quantities not less than 
three-tenths of a gallon, another for selling by the glass; and both classes are disposed 
of to the highest bidder. The local authorities can grant all the licenses to a single 
company, or may even prohibit the sale entirely. It is illegal to sell to minors under 
fifteen years of age or to persons who are intoxicated. 

The number of shops licensed to sell whisky by the glass in Stockholm for the year 
1872 was 322, which was 5 less than for the year 1869, and 150 less than for the year 
1845.. Beside these licensed shops there are places which have old and permanent 
privileges to sell by the glass. The licensed shops are also a cheap sort of restaurants. 
The applicant for license in Stockholm must pay to the city 40 6re on every kannor (2$ 
quarts) he asks the privilege of selling. The income to the city from licenses was 
350,407 rix-dollars. The public expenses for its poor in 1870 were 635,374 rix-dollars. 

The ordinary Swedish whisky-glass holds a fifth part as much asa common tumbler, 
and as much whisky as it will contain is sold at 6 bre, (14 cents.) Five such drinks in 
the course of a day by a workman, or 30 dres’ worth, is not considered an immoderate 
quantity. The expense of so much whisky in a year, at that rate of use per day, 
would be 109 rix-dollars at 50 dre, 
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The Gothenburg plan for retailing spirits appears to have operated favorably, and is 
attracting much attention. That city puts the business into the hands of a company 
of philanthropic gentlemen, which has it sold in orderly restaurants without a view of 
profit. The theory that the use of beer has conduced to temperance is hardly sus- 
tained by experience in Sweden. A great deal of beer has been consumed in late 
years, and though it is not sostrong as the English beer, it isnevertheless intoxicating. 
The report of one of the official physicians to the board of health in 1869 mentions 
cases of actual delirium tremens from excessive use of beer. Another physician states 
that when a doctor visits a peasant family the man of the house always urges him to 
take a glass of whisky, and is astonished when told that its use as a beverage is un- 
healthy. The sight of drunken workmen in the streets of Stockholm, especially on Satur- 
day evenings,on Sundays, and on Mondays, is common. 

The phrase “ Free Monday” comes from the custom of men engaged in sedentary and 
manual trades spending Monday as well as Sunday in drinking and frolicking. There 
are shops employing from sixty to one hundred hands which on Monday will only have 
a third of that number. There are also shops which have their private temperance 
societies. At the Motala Machine-Works is a society of 100 members—workmen 
pledged to abstain from whisky. At no work-shop employing workmen is whisky 
allowed to be brought upon the premises. 

Among the causes which make the use of spirits so common may be mentioned the 
fashion among all classes of the male population to partake of a glass of whisky im- 
mediately before dining; the common practice, even among the young, of drinking 
beer with meals; the common use of tobacco amovg males, in smoking and snuffing, 
and among the poorer classes of men of chewing snuff; the lack of sources of recrea- 
tion during leisure hours; and lastly, and perhaps the most important of all, the in- 
sufficient diet of the workingman, his lack of elevation, and of home attractions. 


DWELLINGS. 


In the larger cities the houses are of unpressed bricks; the walls over a foot thick, 
plastered, and wasted in asort of cream color. The roofs of the larger ones are covered 
with sheet-iron ; those of the common-sized dwellings in city and country are covered 
with tiles. Inthe larger houses each story is finished as apartments for a family. 
There is a spacious fire-proof stairway common to the whole house. Neither balconies 
nor outer blinds arein use. The windows are in two parts from top to bottom, and 
open outward on hinges. In the winter double windows are universally used, with a 
roll of white cotton laid between at the bottom, openings of at least one large pane on 
hinges being provided for in each room in the better houses. In the country, among 
the working-class, it is common for the double windows to be put in so as not to be 
opened. The manner of warming is by an earthen stove in each room, generally reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, and usually standing in a corner. They belong to 
and are fixtures of the house. Near the Norwegian frontier iron stoves are used, which 
is the habit in Norway. An average earthen stove in the Stockholm houses costs 500 
rix-dollars, ($132,) and the most elegant ones as high as 2,000 rix dollars, ($530.) The 
interior of the stove is of brick-masonry work, the exterior of white glazed earthen 

-material in the form of hollow panes. The whole can be taken apart and put up with 
but little labor. Their Swedish name signities literally earthen-pane ovens. In shape 
they are about as frequently oval as square, but sometimes are highly ornamented, 
occasionally having a fine mirror for a part of their surface, and being so put up as to 
appear as merely a part of the wall of the room. Wood is used for fuel, being cut in 

pieces about a foot long. All that can be conveniently put in at once, say as much as 
would ordinarily be taken in one’s arms, is laid in at one heating, and after it has 
burned to coals, and the gas has all escaped, the stove-door is shut and a damper drawn 
at the top to prevent the heat escaping. In an ordinary-sized room, and if the 
weather is not excessively cold, such a heating will answer for twenty-four hours. 
Some of this sort of stoves, from the Stockholm factory, have been imported to the 
United States. It is probable they are more comfortable and conducive to health than 
iron stoves. Among most of the peasantry in the country, and among many working- 
people who only occupy a kitchen, the rooms are warmed solely by the kitchen fire- 
place, the hearth of which varies in elevation from one to two feet above the floor. - 
Its hearth is often of iron. There is a damper in the chimney to prevent the heat from 

‘escaping. 

' It is rare to see squalor in the homes of the working poor. Generajly, even in the 
poorest cottage, there is an indication of pride, tidiness, and taste. 


AVERAGE DWELLING OF WORKINGMAN. 


The average apartments of a Swedish workman, having a family of wife and three 
or four children, consist of a living-room and a kitchen, with dimensions and furniture 
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about as follows: The kitchen is 9 feet high. In it stand a small cupboard and a box 
for wood. On the raised hearth of the open angular fire-place are some cooking-uten- 
sils, among them a copper coffee-boiler. Ona pole hanging under the ceiling are 
strung some thin cakes of rye hard bread, about a foot in diameter. The floor is un- 
painted, and while not actually dirty, isnot white. The living-room is 16 feet by 14, and 
the same height as the kitchen. The floor is of spruce or pine, the boards closely 
matched, and scrubbed clean. A couple of strips of home-woven carpet are laid across 
it. There are two windows, with cheap, yet clean and tasteful, lace curtains hung on 
each side. On one side of the room is a plain sofa-bed, which can be drawn out so as 
to make a double bed four feet wide, something over a foot higher than the floor. 
Commonly in Sweden beds are shut up during the day to half their length. The bed- 
ding is laid together on the single breadth of the sofa, resembling a high single bunk, 
over which is laid a white cotton spread. On the opposite side is a wooden sofa of 
stained birch, the bottom of which can also be drawn out so as to form a double bed ; 
and there are three or four wooden chairs. At one corner of the room is a plain stained 
bureau. A white cotton crochet is spread over the top, and on that are some little 
articles of china—a cup and saucer, or a vase, and a couple of plated candlesticks. Be- 
tween the windows stands a table with a red woolen cover, and above it is a gilt- 
framed mirror. On the walls are two or three framed pictures, some little shelves for 
books suspended with a cord, and a cheap clock. In another corner of the room is a 
small cupboard or dresser. In still another corner stands the earthen stove, and on 
the floor against it is placed a spit-box, the bottom of which is covered with spruce 
twigs. On the window-seats are several pots of flowers—the oleander, the geranium, &c. 


a 
INFLUENCE OF A WORKMAN’S HOME. 


The influence which a workman’s home exerts on his own and his family’s welfare is 
becoming more and more recognized. Employers begin to understand that, in propor- 
tion as a workman’s dwelling is ample in size, neat and attractive within, and whole- 
some in its surroundings, does his efficiency increase. In Gothenburg, and perhaps in 
some other places, share-companies have been formed for the building of model tene- 
ments for the industrial classes, and a few buildings of the kind have already been put 
.up there. In all parts of the country a few of the principal employers are preparing 
to erect model dwellings, with the intention that their workmen may ultimately, by 
annual payments, become the owners of them. 

Some of the best model dwellings that I have seen are at thechina-ware factory at Gus- 
tafsberg, about two hours’ distance by steamer from Stockholm. About a dozen haveal- 
ready been erected, and itis the purpose of the proprietors to continue their construction 
till the most of their hands—400—are supplied, though the old accommodations areas good 
as the average. The factory is situated in a retired and somewhat romantic region, on 
what seems more like a lake than a bay, yet with navigable communication with the sea, 
and the model dwellings are five minutes’ walk distant, with a view of the water, and 
30 feet above its level. The land, of which 2,000 acres belong to the factory-owners, is 
moderately rolling, mostly open timber of birch and oak, with here and there a small 
pond, and the balance fields. The dwellings in question are pleasantly situated on 
each side of a graded and macadamized road, and 30 feet fromit. Hach house is designed 
for only two families, and is 46 feet long, 28 feet wide, and one and a half stories high. 
They are built of pine or spruce timber, in tasteful cottage style, and are of light-brown 
color, being stained so as to leave the grain of the wood visible. Theyrestonsolidstoneor 
brick foundations. The walls are three-quarters of afootin thickness. The outer boards 
are planed clapboards, two-thirds of an inch thick; next is a thickness of paper, 
such as is used in house-building, then battens three inches thick, then paper, then 
boards, and again thick paper, the latter forming the interior walls of the rooms, so 
that the whole constitute exceedingly dry and warm walls. The roof is covered with 
wooden shingles steeped in iron vitriol, which gives them*a dark color, and projects 
from the ends two feet from the walls, with some ornamental work on the edges. 
There is a brick chimney for each family near each end of the house. Each family has 
two entrances, at their own end of the house, from a veranda 18 feet by 5, two steps 
from the ground, and along which runs a neat balustrade. One door opens into the 
kitchen, the other into the sitting-room. There are three rooms to a family, namely, 
kitchen, bed-room, and sitting-room. The kitchen is 13 by 13 feet, 9 feet high; bed- 
room ditto, with one window. The sitting-room is 18 by 15 feet, and 9 feet high, with, 
in some houses, one large window, in others two windows. Under each kitchen 33 a 
small cellar. There is also a garret for each family, reached by portable steps from the 
veranda. Good water is obtained from a'well 5 feet deep on each lot. The closets 
stand several rods in rear of the houses, at the farthest edge of the premises. The 
dwellings being partly experimental, the relative size of the rooms varies in some, 
though each family has the full space as above given. But what is most strik- 
ing about these dwellings is the land which each family has connected with their 
part of the house, and the beautiful flower-gardens, and nice, thrifty vegetable-gar-— 
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dens which surround them. Each family has the use of a quarter of an acre of good 
smooth ground, which is divided into a vegetable and a flower garden. There are no 
fences between the different gardens, but instead hedges have been planted between 
the different lots. There is a simple rustic fence between them and the road. The 
gardener of the principal proprietor comes in the spring and assists the people in laying 
out their gardens, and the rest of the work is done by the housewife and children. The 
flower-gardens are prettily laid out, with grass margins and graveled walks, and con- 
tain an abundance of nice flowers and shrubbery, also fine-bearing apple and pear trees. 
{ noticed on September 8, on a young tree, handsome ruddy apples 24 inches in diam- 
eter. Shade-trees have been planted on each side of the road. The occupants are 
charged but 60 rix-dollars ($16) a year for rent, and this sum is about covered by the 
income from the vegetable garden. They also have free use of a nice hilly park, close 
to their premises. The cost of each house, exclusive of land, is $1,322, or 5,000 rix-dol- 
jars. Everything about them is thorough and neat, and, with the ample space about 
them, their attractive surroundings of flowers and shrubbery, and their white lace 
curtains at the windows, they might readily be taken as the homes of the well-to-do 
middle-class. Of course tlie oldest and best hands have the preference in obtaining 
such dwellings. 

; FOOD. 


-It can truly and happily be said that there is scarcely any adulterated food used in 
Sweden. The poorest people in the country sometimes mix burnt-bread crumbs with 
their coffee, or use chiccory, of which there were 446,485 pounds imported in 1871, while 
the import of pure coffee in kernel was 20,693,734 pounds; but, with such slight ex- 
ceptions, the food is pure. One hears no complaimt of adulterated milk being sold in 
the market-squares of Stockholm. A person may travel all over Sweden, and find at 
convenient distances on every public road hotels that furnish clean, good, and palata- 
ble food. Some ‘of them, even in remote places, will be found luxurious. The meals at 
railway eating-stations and on steamboats are habitually good. 

The principal articles of diet for the working-class iu scarce times have been pota- 
toes, rye-bread, milk, salt herring, and a porridge of rye-meal, called “ velling.” In 
the past year or two, as wages have risen, it has become common to consume salt pork 
from the United States, which is considered a luxury as compared with salt fish. 
Much of the rye-bread is of unbolted meal, and after baking is dried hard, so as to 
last many months. The herring used on the eastern coast, and perhaps half way to 
the Norwegian boundary, are from the Baltic Sea and Bothnia Gulf, and called 
“ strémoning.” They are about eight inches in length, and covered with small scales 
ofa shining, bluish color. When broiled quite fresh their flavor is not much inferior 
to that of a brook-trout. ‘They are salted at home, and often, in the north part of the 
‘country, become half decayed during some days’ transportation before getting to their 
destination. 

The Swedish working-people may be regarded as hearty eaters; yet, if their fare is 
copious, it is at the same timesimple. In the towns it is perhaps an unfortunate habit 
of very many workmen to take their meals and lunches at the common whisky-shops, 
where cold méats, sausages, and the like are always at hand. The import of coftee 
shows an allowance of over five pounds to every inhabitant, and its use is excessive 
among a good many of the common class, especially among the women. It is almost 
always well and strongly made. It is common to take coffee soon after rising in the 
morning. Breakfast, among the industrial classes, is eaten at about 8 o’clock. By 
many coffee is taken again at 11, also at 4 p. m. Dinner is eaten at 1 p. m., when the 
drink is usually beer. Bavarian beer, so called, though brewed in Stockholm in large 
quantities, is much liked, and sells by the dozen at 8 dre, say 24 cents per half bot- 
tle. There is, however, a cheaper and weaker beer, called ‘“ svogdricker,” whole- 
somely brewed, reasonably palatable, and used by poorer people. The supper will be 
taken at 6 o’clock, when oat or barley grits, thoroughly boiled, will be eaten with a 
little sugar or butter. In the longsummer days working-people usually eat four times 
a day, a lunch being taken at 4 p.m. Neither hot bread nor pies are ever eaten, nor is 
i used in bread-making. The practice of frying instead of boiling meat is uni- 
versal. 

_ The “smérgasbord” is peculiarly Swedish. It is preliminary to any formal sitting- 
down meal, and answers for sharpening—sometimes for satistying—the appetite. It 
' is a daintily-arranged side table, on which are set some small, thin slices of cold méat, 
varieties of pickled fish, bread and butter, pickles, and, with very rare exceptions, 
“ brdnvin,” (Swedish whisky,) a white and somewhat flavored spirit. Medium-sized 
wine-glasses are set around the decanter, and after the men (for Swedish women do 
not drink whisky) have taken a few mouthfuls of solid food, they pour out and drink 
at a swallow a glassof whisky. While eating at this table,on which generally, in 
private families, there are also milk and beer, people stand or walk about. This table 
and the glass of whisky—sometimes two glasses—are in daily use among people in 
comfortable circumstances, and by the industrial classes on any special occasion, or 
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when their means will allow. At dinner-parties, among the more genteel, instead of 
the table being set, a part of its contents in more delicate form, yet including the 
spirit, are passed around on waiters before the guests go in to dinner. 


RATION OF GARRISON SOLDIER. 


The rations for one hundred soldiers in the Swedish garrisons for one day, for ex- 
ample Sunday, are as follows: Soft rye-bread, 200 pounds; potatoes, 2 bushels; but- 
ter, 144 pounds; salt herring, 18% pounds; fresh meat, 75 pounds; pease, dry, 10 
quarts; hulled wheat, 10 pounds; barley-grits, 35 pounds; flour, 14 pounds; a little 
pepper and salt. 

The ration varies in kind during the week, but quantities are issued averaging with 
the above. It will be seen that two pounds of bread are issued to each man daily, the 
Swedish pound being a trifle less than the pound avoirdupois. For the breakfast, there 
are salt herrings four times in the week; boiled cod-fish, which has been dry-cured, 
twice; stewed pease four times, potatoes three times, butter three times. For dinner, 
fresh meat three times in the week, corned meat twige, salt meat once, fresh pork 
once, stewed pease every day, potatoes four times, hulled wheat three times, with a 
little flour, pepper and salt. For supper, daily, boiled barley-grits, with butter and 
salt. This ration is considered here as a strong one, and is sufficiently ample to admit 
of the exchange ofa portion of it for coffee and sugar, as the regulations permit, and 
the men in that way obtain coffee with loaf sugar every morning before breakfast. 
No company savings are made from the ration. Its average cost per day, singly, at 
government prices, is 56.12 dre, or 15 cents in gold. At retail prices, and in the quanti- 
ties which working-people usually purchase, the cost would be 20 per cent. additional, 
namely, 67 ore, or 18 cents. 

The daily ration per man for such men as perform labor in the public workhouse of 
Stockholm, including those sent from the institution to clean the streets, is as follows: 
1 pound of rye-bread, or as much as is required. Breakfast: + pound pickled herring, 
4 pound potatoes, + pound pease, 1 pennyweight butter, 3 pennyweights flour, 1 pints 
light beer, ‘‘svogdricker ;” in winter, rye-porridge instead. Dinner: pound fresh 
meat free of bone, + pound potatoes, 14 pints soup. Supper: 1 pint rye or barley 
grits, ¢ pint light beer, with some variations in kind during the week. 

The following shows the daily fare for each boy at tbe Stockholm Institution for 
Orphan Boys: 1 pound soft rye-bread. Breakfast: 1 pint rye-meal porridge, # ounce 
butter. Dinner: 1 pint soup, + pound fresh meat free of bone, + pound potatoes. 
Supper: 14 pints barley-grits, 4 pint milk, with changes m kind during the week. 

The average cost of maintaining sick persons in all the public hospitals is 92.5 Gre 
each per day, or 25 cents. 


As a general rule, working-people do not consume fresh meat oftener than once or 


twice a week, and it may fairly be assumed that subsistence, amounting to double the 
quantity of the ration of a garrison-soldier, as above specified, somewhat exceeds 
what an average industrial family, of husband, wife, and three children, are able to 
procure. A very common, nutritious, palatable, and at the same time cheap article 
of food consists of boiled oat-grits, eaten with milk; also, oat-meal porridge, made 
with milk and slightly sweetened. ; 


CITIES, 


Stockholm, the capital, has a population of 150,000, with a picturesque situation on 
the outlet of the Milar Lake, and twenty miles from the Baltic, with several ample 
and charming parks in its environs; the deer-park, for example, being pronounced by 
competent judges as naturally the finest in Europe. With numerous benevolent and 
learned institutions and rich collections of art, with a fine opera in the Swedish lan- 
guage, with a fair commerce and growing manufactures—a city founded on granite 
and built of bricks and of stone—it is the capital of the North, of which every Swede is 
Bron, and may well be supposed an agreeable winter home for many of the country 
gentry. 

Gothenburg, on the western coast, has 60,000 inhabitants, a good harbor, and com- 


Inunication with the interior by a canal, and two lines of railway, and without exag- 


geration may be pronounced a model city. . 

Malmo and Norrképing have a population of about 30,000 each. Ten other cities 
have a population each of 10,000 and upward, while there are twenty others that have 
from four to ten thousand each. About 13 per cent. of the whole population live in 
towns. 


POPULATION AND RESOURCES. 
According to the census of 1871, the whole population of Sweden was then 4,204,171. 


It has trebled in the last one hundred years. The commercial marine pf Sweden in 
the same year consisted of 3,495 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 367,614. The 
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; value of its imports the same year was $45,260,372, United States gold, and its exports 


—— 


$42,825,265. The value of the export of grain was $10,791,600 ; of lumber, $17,446,576 ; 
of metal, $10,000,000. The production of pig-iron amounted to 337,363 tons. The value 
of manufactures and fabrics was $28,000,000, which sum, however, is under the actual 
value, and is exclusive, also, of the products of hand-trades, which are considered 
equal in value to ‘manufactures ” and “ fabrics.” 

The agricultural crops in 1871, according to the statistics for that year, which are 
considered to be rather under the actual figures, were as follows: 
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: SOCIAL STATISTICS. 


The number of households in 1870 was 1,017,323. Of these the number having but. 


a single member was 131,565, a proportion that appears to be on the increase. The: 
averave number in a household was within a small fraction of 5. In 1860 the average: 
number was 6.80 Therate of mortality was 1.98 per cent. Eighteen per cent. of the 
moriality was of infants under one year of age. During the ten years 1861 to 1870 the. 
number of living children born annually in proportion to every 1,000 inhabitants was. 
31}. Of these,the proportion of illegitimate births, including the whole kingdom, 
was 5.85; but including only cities, the proportion of illegitimate was14.32. Three: 
and a quarter per cent. of all births were still-born. During the ten years 1861 to 1870: 


the percentage of legitimate still-born was 3.13; of illegitimate still-born, 4.82. During: 


the same period the average number of marriages annually in proportion to every 
10,000 inhabitants was 65.44 For the same period the whole number of divorces from 
marriage was 1,301; of dissolution of betrothals, 1,549. The average number of sui-. 
cides per year in proportion to every 100,000 inhabitants wag 8.04; number of deaths. 
from drowning, 1,132; from accidental burning or scalding, 153; from accidental poi- 
soning, 20; from accidental suffocation, 146; from accidental shooting, 32; from contu- 


. sions, breaking of bones, and the like, 461. 


_ In 1870, the number of blind under twenty years ef age was 400; of deaf and dumb 
under the same age, 1,500. The number of patients at the insane asylums was 1,247, 
of whom 46 belonged to the first paying-class, 154 to the second, and 920 to the third, 
while 127 were at public charge: . 

The number of poor wholly supported by the public was 85,147 ; the number assisted,, 
but not wholly supported by the public, was 119,231. The average number of convicts, 
in all the prisons in 1870 was 5,951. 


; EDUCATION. 


Previous to 1842 there were as many as 786 schools, with 30,773 pupils. Compulsory 
education was established in 1842, and has operated very successfully.. In the more 
sparsely-settled districts there are ‘‘movable” schools; that is, the teacher holds a 
school for afew days or weeks in one part of a district and then for a certain time in 
another part of it, which shows that there is always a way fora people to be edn- 
cated, if they only have the disposition. In 1870 there were 1,164 such movable schools. 
The whole number of “folk” or common district schools the same year was 7,303, at- 


tended by 555,595 pupils. In 1871 the number of male teachers of such schools was 
5,029, of whom 52 were clergymen and 1,057 church clerks. The number of female _ 


teachers was 2,776. Of the whole number of teachers, 888 were extra or assistants. 
Of the regular or ordinary teachers, 2,455 received the minimum pay of 400 rix-dollars 
a year, besides apartmeénts for lodgings, a piece of ground, and hay for a cow, which 
minimum, beginning with next year, is to be 500 rix-dollars, and in five years thereafter 
600 rix-dollars, and only 715 received over the minimum pay. The number of school- 


houses was 4,413, with 2,166 gardens attached. The amount expended in 187i for the | 


support of these schools was 3,537,968.62 rix-dollars, or nearly $1,000,000 gold. Of this 
the principal part, or 2,573,927.58 rix-dollars, was contributed by parishes, 842,907 81 
-rix-dollars by the state, and 121,133.13 rix-dollars from interest on endowments. In 1870 
there were 98 high schools for boys, having 756 teachers and 12,755 pupils. 
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CLASS-DISTINCTIONS. : 


7 


_ Aristocratic birth here gives a person great preference socially and politically. The 

better offices are almost exclusively held by the aristocracy. The number of persons in ~ 
Sweden of noble birth in 1855 was 11,742. Their political power as a distinct class . 
ceased with the new constitution of 1866. The titles of count and baron, which of 
themselves are influential, are still used. In one of the guard-regiments the custom is_ 
still adhered to of appointing only noblemen as commissioned officers. 

There are five different orders of knighthood, of which one confers rank equal to that 
of a cabinet minister. Titles are much used. In addressing a person in writing, his 
title, profession, or occupation is prefixed to bis name; so that if a man is a shoemaker 
it is as natural to address him by that title as to address a captain as captain. Even the 
surnames of people have a signification of caste. The nobles generally have names bor- 
rowed from animals, as ‘“ Lionhead,” or from some heroic device, such as a shield ; while 
thenames of the unnoble are more frequently taken from objects of nature, such as “‘ Mead- 
owsiream,” “Rockstream,” and the like. On the other hand, the peasants very generally — 
have the word “son” attached to theirnames. It would be singular, perhaps, if a person 
should rise to the rank of prime minister with an unnoble name. If we go among the 
peasantry, we sball find that even they are a sort of aristocracy as compared with a class. 
below them. What is technically the peasant is in Swedish ‘“ bonde,” and implies 
one of the class of countrymen who own and cultivate moderate-sized farms. Below 
him in social rank is the “torpar,” or cottager, a man with family, who hires a house 
and small patch of land, which he pays for by so many days’ work every week. 

A house man-servant is called a ‘‘ betjent,” and an outdoor hired man a “ dring.” 

A servant-girl of lowest rank, who does some outdoor work, is a “ piga,” the ordinary 
house-maid a “jungfru,” and a maid intrusted with some responsibility and working 
with a seamstress a “ mamsel.” A young unmarried lady is addressed as ‘‘ fréken,” the 
wife of a workman as ‘‘ madam,” and of a gentleman as “fru.” 

Fashion seems more favorable to young men than to young women. The latter, if — 
employed as kitchen or house servants, generally wear black silk kerchiefs closely — 
pinned over their heads, but not bats or bonnets, notwithstanding that the law prescrib- 
ing their dress was several years ago repealed. Young men in the humblest occupation 
can appear, when wearing their best clothes, in the dressofagentleman. In the country 
the workingman, of whatever trade, wears a leather apron, which extends from over 
his breast to below his knees. 

The relations between the higher classes and those in humble life, and between em- 
ployer and employed, are decidedly kind. Indeed, it is almost universal to address 
servants, or those of whom any act of service is desired, as “ snall,” meaning very capa-~— 
bleand serviceable, and in rather a beseeching tone. In the winter, family-servants 
among the wealthy are allowed fires in their rooms, two servants generally occupying © 
a room together. The whipping of persons in service was abolished by law in 1855, 
and the whipping of soldiers in 1868. 




























> ~ 


SALARIES. s 


The highest salaries are paid to foreign ministers. The annual salary of the minister — 
to London is $17,011, and the same for the minister at Paris; the minister to St. Peters- 
burg receives $15,957; to Berlin, $10,000; to Copenhagen, $10,000. The minister of 
foreign affairs receives a salary of $6,387 and a furnisbed house. The other members 
of the cabinet who are chiefs of the departments receive $4,000 a year; those not chiefs 
of departments, $3,500. The pay of first under-secretaries is $1,462 a year; the King’s — 
attorney-general, $1,835 ; judges of the supreme court, $2,127 each ; the directors-gen- 
eral of prisons, posts, telegraphs, and the president of the board of health, $2,127 each 3 
the director-general of railways, auditors-general, and directors-general of customs, 
$2,393 each; the chief engineer of railways, $2,659; the surveyor-general, $1,595; the 
director-general of forests, $1,835; the attorney-general of the Diet, $1,835; account- 
ants, from $500 to $930; copyists, $067 ; a general in command, $2,393; colonels, from 
$1,433 to $1,962; captains, from $319 to $1,117 ; lieutenants, from $80 to $516. In most 
cases pensions, after long and meritorious service, are paid. The constitution prohibits 
removals from office without good cause, excepting those officers of a confidential char- 
acter, such as the heads of departments or bureaus and first under-secretaries. 

The latest published statistics on this head are for the year 1860, those for 1870 bein 
in course of publication. 

In 1860, the number of persons of both sexes employed in the various occupations were 
as follows as to each: Agricultu re, including fisheries, 664,063; mining and productiv 

‘industry, 174,073; commerce and trade, 20,431; transportation, 21,054; personal servi 
93,350; sick care, 2,371; instruction, 7,400; church service, 5,773 ; state and local ad- 
ministration, 9,392; army and navy service, 39,090. 

The more thoroughly labor is divided, the higher naturally will be the degree 0! 

skill. In the government musket-factory, and, indeed, in all industries where a hi 
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_ degree of skill has been attained, the division of labor will be found very extensive. 

~ Swedish skill in the production of iron and steel is widely acknowledged. In the manu- 
facture of chinaware, of paper from wood, and of matches, much skillis shown. A 
match-factory at Jénképing consumes $40,000 worth of timber, principally poplar, 
yearly in matches, and ships off ove and a half car-loads of matches daily. It pays every 
year nearly $100,000 in wages. The Swedish laws prohibit the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in any factory. Operatives under eighteen years of age are. 
prohibited from being employed in any factory at night. 

It is in only a few hand-trades as yet in which more than ordinary skill is to be seen. 
Boots, however, nearly as good as the French, are made in Stockholm. A great part of 
the cloth used by the country- people is woven at home by women. Co-operative labor — 
has lately been introduced with success in the production of butter and cheese. Sew- 
ing-machines are common. During the present year a number of American agricultural 

machines have been introduced into the country. 

Much out-door work is still done by women. Besides doing certain kinds of farming 
work, they are also generally employed as tenders to bricklayers; they prepare the 
mortar and carry itin buckets. They sometimes carry bricks, which is done with a 
rope over their shoulders. They are frequently to be seen hauling small carts in the 
street, and especially in hauling washing to and from the quays, it being the practice 
all over Sweden to take clothes, after they have been partly washed, to some stream or 
lake and there rinse and beatthem. Summer and winter, therefore, women may beseen 
on their knees down by the water’s edge, on platforms specially designed for the*pur- 
pose, in this occupation. In most of the large manufactories the coarsest of the drudg- 
ery isdoneby women. The law has not yet given the wife control of her earnings. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 1871. 


The following statement of the products of the mining and manufac- 
turing industry of Sweden in 1871, was obtained from another source: 


The number of iron-mines in operation in Sweden during the year 1871 was 487, from 
which 636,453.15 tons of ore were obtained, (besides 15,509.54 tons of argillaceous iron- 
stone.) This is the largest annual yield ever recorded in that country. 

The products of the iron manufacture were as follows: 


Tons. 
ee reawee. 222s Let sole ek ee ected i...) 293, 988.80 
aoe os coat + coc e waeisa's vee ashes Saldnthein nalsvdwideees 184, 696.48 
I tt wid Sei Wk coy anion Sale oa welns Salts welet adinnmmrers 1, LR OOO 
oral cE Sele co dice ons e ep lonmeaveivacisasiewan setadekisns ves 8, 389.05 
ooo. alae owes Je cnealnsuaccus Gels dde sab ceinwet MO; eonnO 
A Se cto whet a ta css cocw cece tecececedawegeacqesease 6, 036.83 
IIE ENE STO) 22)! . Sa a c'd so cade ee bn s Sane che deeninsdeae “den > BA, OfOnae 


Of gold, silver, copper, nickel, and lead, the following quantities were produced : 


Ee ee ee ee eee 13.38 pounds avoirdupois, 
so. a dnin ow ene Sewiceemsracmenc-+--, 2, 147.78 pounds avyoirdupaiss 
doy oo bin ovate onic erie vee tah wien sens 40, 568.86 pounds avoirdupois. 
IENIIAES Gone dics oo cncs ste 'se cs sao cs'eeesissese- 1,398.18 tons. 
INES? eS. fo Lee conse kbiee caeeds wemedsevende 87.67 tons. 


The total number of factories in operation during the same year was 2,305, employ- 
ing 40,420 hands, and the aggregate value of the manufactured products of these 
amounted to $29,002,930, of which the percentage from each of the principal branches 
is exhibited as follows: 


Per cent. 

Its nek? cc Fone ieee 9 SAR es yee dela cmiaets 06 < wee aad welelemmaboen 
Ne rote CN SN Ne wie ghs 3 dia Suiaile homme dit ad 4 4niam Saree ee 16, 2 
Ie Aletta dn wa Vaiwld'shlomeuen «a‘nbe lemautew Sora 
ee 3S ie) NS OE ek oe a aie Taub ae x wee ddunn cabebeds 10.3 
I EE aS ee ie OLE Ey eet Beg Ed So alse w'o:s'a Gl 
I ew tena FY AE HS hey RN 2 ee wine ain cele Seu 
I At a et 2 SS a ia ee eee oe law «vine Waa 5.0 
ee ees Ef RE Re ee ce he aged Ueda eller dtc weld cele wee 2:5 
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CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES IN SWEDEN. 


Although Mr. Andrews has indicated in the foregoing report the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in Sweden, yet the following categorical 
“replies to the questions submitted by the author afford, in a concise 
form, information of value: 


—_ 


A report on the condition of the working-people of Sweden in reply to questions from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 


I. They are industrious. 

If. Probably 40 per cent. of the males are intemperate. 

III. They lose about two days a week in consequence. 

IV. The comforts of their families are seriously abridged by the loss of time and 
money occasioned by drink, yet more, probably, by that moral degradation and wretch- 
edness occasioned where the head of the family is a drunkard. . 

V. The condition of the rooms of the working-people is in general tidy. . . 

VI. It is common for one family to occupy one room besides a small kitchen. | 

VII. The advances in wages which have occurred in the past two years have on the 
whole resulted to the advantage of the families of the workmen. 

STOCKHOLM, December 15, 1874. 


NORWAY. 
The manufactures of Norway are unimportant. Wood and fish are | 
the chief products of the country; and these find their way to every 
part of Europe, chiefly in Norwegian vessels, which in return bring 
_. home whatever foreign articles are required at the cheapest possible 
rate of freight. The import duties are very moderate. Before the im- 
porter pays his duties he is allowed to take his goods to his own ware- 
house or shop, on giving security for the amount of the duties ascer- 
tained by the custom-house officers on landing. He also keeps an 
account of his sales, and pays the duty every three months on the quan- 
tity which appears to be sold. 

Coffee, sugar, tea, liquors, tobacco, and some spices, are the principal _ 
articles for which the housekeeper has to disburse money; the other | 
necessaries of life are produced by themselves. Shoes, furniture, clothes, 
and the like, are all made at home. Looms are at work in almost every — 
house in the country. Carding, spinning, weaving, trimming, consti- _ 
tute the occupation of the female part of the household. Woolen cloth, 
substantial but coarse, excellent bed and table linen and checked or 
striped cotton or linen for female apparel, are the ordinary fabrics pro- — 
duced. These home-made stuffs, including boots, gloves, and, in bad 
weather, great-coats, clothe the greater part of the inhabitants with 
more comfort than is the case with the lower and middle classes of ‘peo- 
ple in most other countries. The upper classes dress as in other parts 
of Europe. 

The principal articles of export are timber, bark, iron, copper, fish, 
and some others. The principal articles of import are corn, colonial 
produce, woolen, linen, and cotton goods, wine, brandy, and some 
others. 










- 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1871. | 
The following statements, showing the rates of wages paid for farm, ¥ 
mechanical, and factory labor in' Norway in the year 1871, were chiefly 

_ obtained from the British consular reports: | ; 
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; Table showing the weekly earnings of work-people employed in agriculture. ve 
~ , 
[Computed in United States gold.] 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi 
Employment. inn hanas Employment. mbin ana 
Agricultural laborers.......-..... $1 26 | $1 92.|| Man, horse, and cart............. $5 10 $5 76 | 
Head-gardeners ..............-... 2 70 3 72 || Dressing wood for shipment..-.. 3 84 4 26 
OO eee 1 94 212 || Common laborers at dressing 
Women weeders ................. bee 1.26 1 60 wood for shipment ...........-. 212 2 54 
. 
Weekly rates of wages in woolen-factories. 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. mum. | mum. Employment. mum. | mum 
’ 
7 
Wool-sorters, women ...........-.|........ $2 12 || Dressers: 
OE BIOTA CE Gy c= uss wo cisee et |-ceeuc ce 3 20 FOPEMON foscee se tegen hs eee $6 40 
US SIRE lc ek SY eS Sipe cena 6 40 sib HOON) wa Jh Serpe tae chi ioe NE A LS a 3 20 
ee $3 20 4.26 || Dressers or giggers........-2---.|.s0.<0-- 3 20 
(ONO MRER GS) ok Eo ae 3 20 4 26 || Finishers: 
ECs. Face poke ate ras Sa 3 20 
Spinners: Wimemy Sia Ses datas oedices ela 212 
Un (2268 Sen a eee Bae tk erOss-COnGers jt 24. \sencet coe aes }oa ee 3 20 
LETS 28 a Sepa Se ea ae ee aaa GetOMie WPAWeESee cesta ts access hea eeetees Nese 3 20 
Warpers and beamers.....-...-.-. 3 20 ASG UU Drushersie<. cost ac fei a arc e ae 2.12 
DS see ee Pehl a CKOLS peste orn cae Senet ce ee eee 3 20 
PEP RIBDOPRA OTivish) cose srs do) 2k) soe ek. MAO WOVETSOOLS 2 ciate ae Cece Lem eule ce some 6 40 
UNS ST 10 RY ee 3 20 AGU AASSISCAMUS) i ta teas nis a ake a eee $3 20 4 26 
OG) S08 ane ene 2 12 3 20 || Engineers—foremen..........--.|.----.-- 42 
cil lei) oe eee ey Ser a a e129 le MGCHAIICS wees eee cane ae eee 4 26 6 40. 
0 VOUS Wig SE ih ee ee Ge4sO eh TL ANOLOLS Ea pono hae ein treo otora [tet ate ein 3 20 
Weekly rate of wages in cotton-mills. 
; 
/ Mini- | Maxi- Mini-’ | Maxi- 
Employment. mum. | mum. Employment. mum. | mum. 
Carding department: Dressing department—Cont’d. : 
oo) Ti Sy eye re $6 40 Drawers and twisters.....-.. $2 12 $3 < 
PiIGwer-peuders*. 52-22. -22..-..)..-.-..- 2 56 Dressers and twisters. .--... 3 20 42 
Drawing-frame tenders. ..--.-.|.....-.-. 1 70 || Weaving department : 
OE Sans ase ----0-|--->---% 1 48 UVOTesere ss ecm aaah eae dawes 5. 32 6 40 
OS Se 3 20 WiGaY OTe alt it ee oe 212 3.20. 
OS TS a ee eee eae 3 20 Drawers in hand’.........--- 2 12 3 20 
Spinning cepartment: Repair-engine room : 

» Overseer .....-. eee eee eth $4 26 5 32 Tron-workers..cot<ss22- se ces |. seaeaes 4 26 
Pe eIMROMSs 2) = -'--2|--=+-<0- 1 70 Hebe g fof Pe ae spe oe aor eect Wee oo 6 40 
Mule-backside piecers ........|---.---. 1 48 EU DOTOR Signe eco Siete aso) 6 2 xian crete se en 3 20 
MP PAMNG-SOIUMOTS . ..5-..5-..--,|---.--- 1°48 || Cloth-room: 

Dressing department: OVEUBCOL Es arjecies themes Wes 4 26 6 40 
PPS OOCICTS, WOMCN....... 2.2056.) 502-.-6. 212 Second hand p22. siiauseevaasheee seen 3 20 
OS See 3 20 4 26 


It is to be observed that cotton and woolen goods in this conntry are 
all of a second or third rate quality, none being manufactured of a first- 
rate quality. 





Weekly wages in paper-mills. 








| wrini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 

Employment. mum. | mum. Employment. | mum. | mum. 
, Machine-tenders .......... ee eke 3 S70 eO 37, lls bLepCbDelacete sae sobs ac ton 3 ote | $258 |p tye ae 
Assistant tenders ........ pean 2 58 3'.22 10 Gizerals ses cae hes ct tice ate lie 2 58) (ees eee 
Rag-cutters: Lia rnentanseeas. cosas. eee hiemns 3, BG latest 
A ee ae PU AG PY ee P PUASRBUNIGOES So ona natn es ne en = >= 3ST Vakeaean 
OTN RS fe ee eee 1 28 14 WT Carer neciesy,. (tee oA ore 2 58 aoe © 
ERO lsh t's oseetn ain kodap's 6 3 22 2.97 OUR aad techies ahs ae ndn= tuned pO BS 

RRO 3 Sons es cso che pau Give 2 58 322 
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Weekly wages in sail-cloth marufactories. v 











—_— 





Mini- | Maxi- Ny Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. aha iain. Employment. ph | bases mutans 4 
VOU NAN | MENON Seana 
PAOAGTS SLL GNS bb os ac aire edna e Onyaals Sy ad Da eae Weaving, by the piece, 36 - a 
Women, spinners, twiners, and yards.25.0.358. PPP ete Fee $0 19 $0 21 
ITC URT ONS foccet hemes cay ecn sk cena] vs seers +) $1 53 || Hushing or crashing, by the 
CMIIIALER Gok Soe hdc on be peiee es ameltlaelncy o> 76 piece, 40 yards 22.54nsoen ee 19 QL: 





The sail-cloth manufactory in Christiania employs about 500 people, — 
and appears based on the Dundee system; earnings much the same as ~ 
in Seotland, but skilled labor proportionately notso good. Two English 
foremen receive, respectively, £200 and £300. 


Weekly wages in iron-founderies and machine-shops. 


) 





Mini- | Maxi- 


Employment. Sar Cie unten. Employment. ant tora 
Skilled draughtsmen. BReaeee nee cue $9 68 | $17 42 || Pattern-makers................- $5 16 $5 97 
Mechanics: . 1) Molders 12ers tae ano weee pee cla 3 22 5 9% = 
Restieeteticcestas assert ene es 5 16 6-45 |) "Joiners: saxahesit ee eee ens eee 3 87 5 16 a8 
ECON los le kes cee hese ventas 3 87 4 96 || Joiners’ assistants............-.- 2 56 290 — 
Ordinary cee feet verte cele ee 2 56 2 90 || Laborers, carters, &c...........: 2 56 290 @ 
ers os beak ek ees ee ks oss 5 16 5 81 || Apprentices and boys ........... 1 29 218 
’ Blacksmiths’ assistants ........-- 2 56 3 i4 || Brass-founders ......... nawcelan € 3 22 4 29 
RISE DOL Sy ota ea eis nie tease 6 wise os 2 56 3.14 || Brass-turners £22. oe. oe ees eaters 3°22 4 29 
BTEOUIGES) C205 .ka bo vs cesicscccesse) 2 18 2°78 || Millwrights .....cuaeuuewee eee 4 29 5 36 
Pover-makers,..2220. 2-2. sece58s 4 29 5 36 || Millwrights’ assistants ..... bo see 256 3 22 
Boiler-makers’ assistants......... 2 56 3 22 || Hnginebre 40. .5<ncesnenate sane 6 17 12 90 


Weekly wages in the building-trade and its branches. 


[Working-hours per day, 10. When on contract, in the summer, men frequently work from 14 to 16 
hours per day and receive wages in proportion. ] 








. Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 

. Employment. EEA 1 A OE Employment. Pitan alcatel 
House-carpenters, (according to Smiths ....5. oop vaeeseee eee 
TIMOLCNOY). o- outs ln y'vn pans b tae $3.87 | .$6.45 || Brick-makers ¢2_.-sueeeeee aes 
Sawyers and timber-huggers, (ac- Brick-makers’ foremen ......... 
cording to proficiency) sigtee ghar £ 2 56 5 14 || Common laborers...............-. 
Joiners, (accor ding to proficiency)| 3 87 o, 14 || Builders’ foremens so-eee eee 
Common joiners... ...2-52-+...-- 3 65 4 49 || Journeymen cabinet-makers. .... 
IGNeMOULEr Sen's sel sos asee cn. 3 87 6 45 || Plasterers../:.- 25 ccem. =o eee 
Quarry men, (furnished with tools)} 2 56 3 87 || Cornice-makers, &¢.............. 
MRR TENS 6 ce bbc onda e bse o we eo'cms 3 87 6 45°|| Shipwrights 2.2.40 esses eee 
Mines ese ce Sel ss tases een } 2 86 3 22,|| Painters?;....0.- eee aeee ees 
BRIBERUGTE Non oe hone rene na neeks 3 &7 6 45 || Plumbers ...... oc asaeeeee eee 





Monthly rate of wages of railway-oficials, 1870. 





Mini- | Maxi- 


Employment. saad Ole isin Employment. 
Traffic department: Locomotive-department—Cont’d. 
» S$tation-masters, (some with Firemen. 22... <0: eee 
percentages) .............-- $16 13 | $43 02 Mechanics, smiths, carpen- 
Good clerks at principal sta- ters 2.22. 2... 5eeoe eee 
Rauae enters SS |.” fs Se ek 14 03 | 26 86 Laborers ......-.+«ssaeneene 
Chief telegraph and booking Foremen :-2. 5025. -seeeeeeee 
SAAN Ne ae Po aielan Sclafa he 8 47} 23 72 || Permanent way: 
Telegraph-clerks at interme- Foremen plate-layers........ 
inte stations ...-c-- s-u...2.% 4 96 8 47 Plate-layers ..- Ji ase oe 
ETM MR ean asa wilde woh eas ond apt 13 07 Laborers .....-. «sscaseaeaee 
Foremen of goods stations....| 12 83 | 17 18 || Steamboat-service : 
12 ay a stoh! big hyo) 02 )e ace ee re 14 03 Captains». .a::<ssscces see 
Head guards, (with mileage Mates. .....0ccsagsencsnen eae 
and extra for Sundays). ..-.} 15 00 | 26 86 Engineers... 5 s0~ «»'- «eae 
Under-cuards, (with mileage Firemen ...22..0s6..460nneee 
and extra for Sundays)...-. 12 83 | 1718 patlors |..os3\ hal esc 
Locomotive department: Clerks in chief office and work- 
EMGNS-drivers ¢ 5. .56.-e0-e-s 37 51 | 45 25 BHODE . «xa dwn cds qd sk qee nee 
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Weekly wages of shipwrights, rope-makers, and sail-makers. 
Mini. | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
. Employment. marae AY Siti Employment. ane oath 
Purimeh eet pee $6 AG ie OOP CALKOTS 2.025055. 2c cen ewaas ete G2 070 || se eee 
- Assistant foremen......-......... Tae tes Sree - BNOLEIS occas ee ee ee aee 2 54 eee 
Master-tipeers (226.6 .5..0. 5.2... 6 AG Stes PIOYVE oa v wu ene ncoeuacn see ue neue 1 29 $1 81 
Shipwrig PAL MIT : O de old os 3 23 3 87 
Monthly rate of wages of miners, quarrymen, Fc. 
Miri- | Maxi- , Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. mum. mum. Employ ment. mum, mum. 
1 ee Bae $7 74 | $8 59 || Quarrymen (working per fath- 
Miners on tutwork or contract - -. 859 | 12 90 O10) Of StONG Us aaa eee ec as $8 59 12 90 
Cobbers and spallers, (per barrel)| 4 29 DERE SUERUCTSS ps wis wn x caine emne sgomace + 9 68 12 90 
Conimon laborers: 2. -...25.0...%' 12 5 36 || Chemical-workers ............... 9 68 14 56 
Weekly wages of gas workers and fitiers. 
_ Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. mum. | mum. Employment. mum. | mum. 
Ook LIRA iL te gia dl ee a en arcs + eo to || Gas-Ntters 2). el 6 2 oe $2 90 $5 14 
Str ew hits lies hat ee 2 56 3 87 || Layers of main gas and water 
Engineers. .... Spe ey ee 4 49 PDO 4 Gass ediandaeehalas Sti 3 87 5 14 
SSP EP ES Seiad sosn cae s5m'e's omenen, ecto nets). Lamp-lONnters.o2-.- tsshe. so cae 1,09 ||P 
SMU MAUIN TS pence ccccsecae--~~--- OL HES SENT OR ae crater ge cenat ete 213 2 56 
ERAUMBINNENE. seb ojcnnescnsnie=a---- 2 90 4 29 OVS Wetec se csee sos caecee aoe 1 61 1 94 
Oe a eee re 2 90 Ri ME OLOMOD <4 hele wasiape's so amoae'y 3 87 4 29 
Weekly wages of journeymen-hatters. 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. Tak tui. Employment. S icina?c Ate 
IAANOINGTAG.] Ate Joo ieee scons $3 75 | $4 29 |) Common workmen .............. $2 68 $3 22 
Finishers, blackers, &c.........-- 4 29 pasOri’ HOLOMON Teter oe saces cea. ae eels 6 46 7 52 
Engineer-workmen........-...--. 4 29 5 36 
Weekly wages of printers, bookbinders, and type-founders. 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. eta then! Employment. wnath tiene 
Printers : Bookbinders—Continued. 
ivpesctlers ...-....---.----: $4 29°| $5 36 NHULNOVINED, 15's sess eesblacne 3 63 4 84 
92) 3) a os 3 23 5 36 6 obo CoS ART ae AA et abet ice 1 72 2 36 
OOS) oon ae 1 07 2 13 || Type-founders: 
nee en sa tases. c\asera---| 2:29 a) ONTNOYM CUE sees as ooo wale 4 29 6 45 
Bookbinders : Grinders -evslon ath cinew amet 214 2 92 
Pe eo win a cnc ampere n 4 84 5 36 DOV Sir tte stan aaa selie aeaara 54 1 61 
; Wages in miscellaneous trades. 
Mini- | Maxi- A Mini- | Maxi 
Employment. mum. | mum. Employ ment. mum. | mum 
Tailors and shoemakers : Dress-makers, (needle-women,) 
Journeymen........ per padie $0 64 | $0 as DOT ORY... saves See eee $0 10 $0 20 
AV OrMInOn.-........-... do. . 30 Office-clerks..-..... perannum..}| 5 42 53 52 
Apprentices ~.:...:.... flo +=. 18 28 SHOPMGED sy seen ee es alee do....| 5 42 26 64 
Painters and glaziers: Footmen, (with board and liv- 
sourneymen ....:-..... ao22: 42 54 OLY) ohceckey ssn): eranpum..| 3 20 4 36° 
OO BA ee GOs: 20 34 Coachmen, (with board and liv- 
Bakers: BEY) reebawsaas cd perannum..| 3 15 4 36 
Peermen RS 85 a floc. 66 84 || Women-cooks..........--. doek 242 3 59 
CT SES aR AS a sas fox: 18 24 || Maid-servants ..........-- do:'-s. 93 2 18 
1 Errand- Oy ee el oy gee Saag do... 18 24 || Cartman and horse ....per day-.. 90 1 32 
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696 _ LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. See Lye 
CONDITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN NORWAY. 


The following is condensed from the report of Hon. C. C. Andrews, 
' United States minister resident at Stockholm, under date of September 
24, 1873: | 


The fact that Norway is united with Sweden under the same crown seems to have led 
many people into a misapprehension as to the true political situation of the former. 
Norway is a perfectly independent state, having her own sepayate written constitution, 
her own separate legislature, cabinet, administration, system of revenue, army, navy, 
and flag. Even if Sweden should be engaged in a foreign war, Norway would net 
necessarily be involved. The Norwegian language, though similar to the Danish, dif- 
fers much from the Swedish, and it can be said that Norway has a literature peculiarly 
her own; so also of ber coinage, weights, and measures, 

The population cf Norway in 1871 was 1,753,000. The number of landed estates in 
1869 was 147,453, and the number of such estates cultivated by owners was 151,720, 
which shows a fair division of property as compared with many European states. The 
same year the public expenses for the support of the poor was in country districts 
883,000 species, (dollars,) and in the cities 454,000 species. In the country districts the 
number cf poor was 38 to every 1,000 inhabitants. During the period, 1862~66, the 
number of convicted criminals was 11 to every 1,000 inhabitants. 

‘The classification of persons who had the right cf suffrage in 1868 is as follows: 
Farm-owners, 95,764; tenants, (husmen,) 237; nomads, 172; mill and factory owners, 
128; artisans, 6,907; journeymen, 394; merchants and shippers, 5,509; clerks, 233; 
masters and mates of vessels, 3,784; sailors and fishermen, 4,188; wagoners, 164; la- 
borers, 5,023; officials and pensioned officials, 2,265; persons in public service, 2,660, 
of whom 877 were in church and school service, 216 in the military, and 1,572 in other 
service. , 

Next to agriculture the principal industries are navigation, the fisheries, lumbering, 
mining, and the common hand-trades. The state industrial exhibition at Drammen, 
which I visited, showed a creditable development of mechanical industry. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The commou farm-owners in Norway till the soil themselves, with the assistance of 
their tenants, a class of people called “husmen.” The number of husmen in 1865 was 
60,330, of whom many since then have emigrated to the United States. They hire from 

the ‘ gardman,” or farm-owner, a patch of land that will keep one or two vows and a 
few sheep, for which and the simple cot in which they live they have to pay a certain 
number of days’ work in each season of the year. The manure made at their barns 
goes upon the farmer’s land. ‘They are so much in the power of the owners that they 
cannot make reasonable bargains for the payment of rent in money. At home they 
aud their families live chiefly on herring and barley-bread. In most of théir houses a 

- barrel of sour whey is kept over for the winter, with which to mix their barley-meal. 
They. scarcely have fresh meat, except perhaps at Christmas, and their diet isextremely 
frugal. In 1869, when Rio coffee was cheap, it was used by them, but since its rise 
there are many who have to abstain from it. The cots of these husmen will sometimes 
be seen far up in a little scallop or natural shelf on the steep mountain side, where it 
seems dangerous to attempt to dwell. “Not only are sheep and cattle pastured wher- 
ever there is a green patch on the acclivities of the mountains, but even grass is cut 
and bay made and lowered on ropes or wires. 

The condition of the agricultural laborer, as well as his wages, varies, of course, ac- 

. cording to whether he is located in a secluded, a poor, a fertile, or a wealthy region. 
About the Midsen Lake the soil isso rich as not to require manuring. Undoubtedly 
there are several districts where the condition of the agricultural laborers is better 

| ‘than that of the husmen above described. But generally their homes are very scantily 
provided. In some localities, such as Setursdal, in the south central part of the coun- 
try, people are said to live in the same manner they did three centuries ago. A good 
deal of agricultural work all over the country is done by women. As in Sweden, 
women have not by law control of their earnings ; and here it may be said that the 
practice of so much field-work by women causes the house to look Jess tidy. The ~ 
practice of scrubbing floors is not so common as in Sweden. In Norway, too, the 
roots of the dwellings of the poorer country-people are covered with turf, on which the 
grass springs up. 

At Vossevangen, during the present harvest-season, good agricultural workmen earn 
at day-work in the field 31 cents a day and board ; without board, from 42 to 55 cents 

-aday. At Gudvangen, in the same section of country, the wages of a capable lad of 
nineteen years at miscellaneous work were 12 species and board for six months, inelud- 
ing the summer, In Laerdal, the wages of good farm-workmen are seven species @ ~ 

7 x a 
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month and board during the summer, and 5 species a month and board during the 
winter, which would be at the rate of 28 cents per aay in summer and 21 cents per day ° 
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in winter, with board. In the vicinity of the larger towns wages would be from 50 to 
75 per cent. higher. 


FISHERI®S. 


The two principal fisheries are the cod and herring. The latter, carried on along the 
western coast south and north of Bergen, has from the oldest times been considered one 
of the chief resources of the country. The so-called spring fishery, beginning in Janu- 
ary, employs 50,000 persons for about two months, with a product usually of 800,000 
barrels, The autumn herring-fishery is less productive ; ; the spring-catch of 1870 was 
only 160,000 barrels; that of 1869, 680,000 barrels, valued at 24 species a barrel. A 
minute calculation of the expenses of the fishery for that season, made by the gover- 
nor of the South Bergen Diet, shows that the earnings of each fisherman in the lasi- 
mentioned catch were only 3 cents a day, arid that the industry is a loss rather than a 
benefit to the country. 

The cod-fisheries appear to be more profitable. They are divided into the sea-cod 
fishery and the bay or fjord fishery. The latter, of less extent, is carried ou during ali 
montis of the year, though least in summer. In this division may be classed the Roms- 
dal cod-fishery, which occupies the latter part of the spring, and which in 1870. yielded 
3,000,C00 fish. The two great sea-cod fisheries are the Lofoden and the Finmark. 
The former begins about the middle of January and lasts till the middle of April. The 
average number of persons employed in it is 22,000, with 5,500 boats, and the average 
catch 20, 000,000 fish, being the largest cod that are caught. The Finmark fishery be- 
gins later in the spring and finishes about the last of May. The catch amounts to from 
11,000,000 to 15,000,000 fish, which are smaller than phe Lofoden, and resemble those 
canght off Labrador. * 

The clothing of the Lofoden is coarse crash ; also, goat-skin coat and trowsers, 
and long boois up to their hips ; usually a tarpaulin-hat, sometimes a red cap. Fish- 
guano is made from the head and back of the cod, and has become a considerable arti- 
cle of export to Germany. 

In 1869, 117 vessels and boats, with 558 men, engaged in the shark-fishery in the 
Arctic Sea, taking 7,277 barrels of liver for oil, worth 44,000 species. The same year, 
268 men with 7 vessels, Hammerfist, cleared 45,000 species in seals and walrus off 
Nova Zembia and Spitzbergen. The product of the seal-fisheries to the Ice Sea is esti- 
mated at 400,000 species a year. - | 


WAGES OF MECHANICS, THEIR HOMIES, EXPENSES OF LIVING, ETC. 


In Christiania ship-builders earn 3 marks, (64 cents,) the highest 3} marks, (75 cents,) 
a day, (11 hours’ actual work ;) gas-workers 24 marks (524 cents) per day, w orking five 
days in the week ; best bricklayers, by piece, 4 marks (84 cents) to 1 specie ($1. 06) per 
day. One or two fishing-stations i in the south part of the island have nearly 4,000 ¢ish- 
ermen. 


In the large cotton and woolen factory of Mr. H. Schon,-employing 600 operatives, of 


whom two-thirds are women and one-third are men, the latter earn from 3 species to 6 | 


species a week, and on an average 4 species per week; the former‘trom 2 species 
to 4 species a week, or on an average 3 species a week. One-third of the opera- 
tives are Swedes, and are more economical than the Norwegians. Not more than 
10 per cent. of the operatives make deposits in the savings-banks. Perhaps two dozen 
own the dwellings which they occupy. The proprietor donated 10,000 specie dol- 
lars as the basis of a fund for the benefit of aged and enteebled operatives, on 


the condition that each operative who is to have the benefit of it shall contribute, 


24 skillings on every 120 skillings (1 specie) of his or her earnings. Four hundred 


.out of 600 operatives are contributors to the fund. At the iron machine-foundery 


and ship-building works in Throndhjem, employing 300 hands, (with a branch nearer 


_ the sea employing 90 hands,) and where the actual working time is 10 hours a day, 
the work-master has 600 species a year and 12 skillings (11 cénts) an hour for extra , 


time. The foremen—one for every shop—have 400 species each a year providing *50 
men are under him, and 300 species each‘a year if Jess than 50. The highest wages 
paid to a few skilled workmen are 1 specie ($1.06) a day; the average wages of work- 
men are from half a specie (54 cents) to 3 marks (65 cents)a day. Boys receive 15 skil- 
lings (11 cents) a day. One day’s wages are retained by the employers every week to 
insure the giving eight days’ notice of leaving ; the rule as to notice being mutual. 
Four skillings a week are retained from each man’s wages for the sick- fund ; and in 
case of sickness a workman gets 1 specie dollar a week for six weeks, and in case of 
death 5 species for burial. There is a singing-class connected with the shops. 
Only a few of the workmen are absent on Monday on account of drink. The manager 
at the works stated that the number so absent was not enough to cause complaint 
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The average cost of rent in the neighborhood was stated to be from 2 to 3 species a — 

month for a kitchen (by which is meant a very small cooking-room and not large 

enough to live in) and living-room. . 

_ The following is a brief description of some of the homes of these workmen which I 
visited in company with the shop-manager, Mr. Olsen: 
1. Quarters of a workman about forty-six years old, earning 5 species a week, having 
a family of a wife and five children, three of whom are small and at home, the other 
two, respectively sixteen and eighteen years of age, earn their board but not their 
clothing ; all live and lodge at home. The apartments are reached by some rather 
steep stairs outside of the house from the yard. There is a small entry, a kitchen used 

by two families, and a living-room 12 feet wid by 15 feet long and 6 feet high. There 

are two windows, with short lace curtains across the top; a clean scrubbed floor; a 

bed made up as a single one; a woden sofa or settee that could be used for a bedstead ; 

a table, cupboard, clock, pictures, flowers. There is a cellar to the premises. The rent 

is 18 species a year, which is cheap, and the same family have occupied the apartments 

ten years. It requires all he can earn, the workman states, to support his family. 

2. The quarters of another family include the same kitchen as the last, a living-room 
9 teet wide by 10 feet long and 6 feet high, with close, suffocating air. The workman’s 
family consists of a wife and two small children. He earns 34 species a week, but 
Jays up nothing. He pays 14 species a year for rent. The floor is clean scrubbed ; 
there are short lace curtains at the window}; a white knit cotton cover over a small 
bureau; also flowers and plants, as in the last family; the housewife had a tidy appear- 
ance. ; 
3. The third quarters visited were in a wooden house, owned by the workman, occu- 

_ pant. The house is one and one-half stories high, has a cellar, yard with tidy graveled 

walks, and out-building or shed. There is a fair-sized kitchen and comfortable living- 

room, with painted floor, hair-cloth sofa and chairs, remarkably neat white bedspread 
and calico curtains, many pictures and photographs on the walls, plants in pots, three 
windows with lace curtains, a very bright, nice-looking wife, and four handsome chil- 
dren. The man pays 10 species a year ground-rent and 3 species for taxes. He lets 
another of his rooms to a tidy mechanic for lodging. His house cost 330 species; he 
owes about 100 species on it, and pays 20 species a year. Fuel costs 20 species a year. 

In his house, as in all others, high, narrow iron stoves are used. ; 

4. The fourth home visited was at a house owned by its occupant, a workman, who 
earns 6 species a week. There are six rooms, two kitchens, a cellar, out-houses, and 
yard. The sitting-room 10 feet wide 18 feet long and 64 feet high, painted floor, strips 
of carpet over it, neat table and cloth cover,*mahogany secretary and drawers, black- 
walnut-veneered bureau, black hair-cloth chairs and sofa, pictures, lace curtains at the 
windows, neat and tasteful in all respects ; his family, a wife and two children. 

At the iron machine and ship-building works at Bergen, which were visited in August, 
500 men are employed eleven hours a day in actual labor. The foreman receives 30 
species ($31.80) a month. About 20 of the more skillful hands receive from 4 marks (86 
cents) to 1 specie ($1.06) a day. The average pay of workmen is 3 marks 12 skillings, 
(76 cents,) to 3 marks 18 skillings, (81 cents,) which is probably as high an average for 
mechanical labor as is paid in any part of the country. For overtime 12 skillings an 
hour are paid. Three days’ wages are retained by the employers at each weekly pay- 
day. Twenty skillings (18 cents) are retained for the sick-fund, and in case of sick- 
ness a workman receives 6 marks ($1.29) a week when sick, and in case of death 10 
species for burial. 

A couple of skilled workmen concurred in the statement that fresh meat is used by 
the families of workmen two or three times a week, and costs 12 skillings (11 cents) a 
pound; that coffee is used there three times a day; that tobacco for chewing (for 
nearly all Norwegian workmen chew tobacco) costs twenty skillings (18 cents) a week; 

_ that workmen, on an average, spend 3 marks (65 cents) a week for spirits or beer, the 
greater part of the sum being for beer; that some workmen spend 2 species ($2.12) a 4 
week for drink; that including Sundays, holidays, and the time the shops are closed. 

for repairs, usually at the time of the mid-summer or Christmas holidays, there are 

eighty non-working days in the year, which the workman loses; that a majority of work- 
men do not attend any church; and that only a few save money. } 

The homes of a foreman and a workman were here visited. The first was in a house 
owned by the foreman himself, whose family consisted of six members. Their apart- ‘ 
ments were three rooms, the larger one used for a sitting-room, being 144 by 12, and 8 — 
feet high ; the floor was painted; here were nice-looking lace curtains to the windows, — 
a neat sofa, table, &c., and were better apartments than working-people usually have. 
Other rooms in the house were rented out. 

The other apartments were occupied by the family of a workman, who earns a specie- 
dollar a day, and were in a cheerless frame building, having no fence about it, nor 
trace of cultivation,even to ashrub. The apartments were in the second story, and 
reached by a steep pair of stairs from the rear. First was a fair-sized entry, used b 
different families; next was the kitchen, 4 by 9, and 8 feet high, in which was a sm: 
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iron stove; one window; the floor unpainted and unscrubbed. The living-room was 12 
by 12, and 8 feet high, with two windows, but no curtains. On one of the window- 
seats were several pots of plants. There were some cheap pictures on the walls; a bed 
made up singly, aniron stove, a small cupboard. There was another room, 5 feet long 
by about 4 feet wide, without any window or any light, and on the floor, in a heap, 
were some loose straw and what seemed to be a bed-quilt—a room used for sleeping. < 
There is no cellar to the house. The workman was aman of fair appearance, and 
apparently well disposed; the wife was of ordinary appearance. They have five chil- 


dren; the eldest a daughter, about eighteen, earns 24 skillings a day in a net fac- 


tory; a son, fourteen years old, earns 16 skillings a day in a machine-shop. There are~ 
three other smaller children. The rent is 22 species a year. These apartments and .~ 
their appearance were not as good as the average homes of workmen. There were afew 
other similar tenement buildings a few rods apart, built by the company owning the 
shops, and intended for four families each. They stand within a few rods of each 
other. The closets are built only a few feet in rear of the dwellings. The workman _ 
just mentioned said his apartments were quite cold in winter, a statement which the 
appearance of the building seemed to verify. 

food.—The following is a good specified statement of the ration for a garrison soldier 
at Christiania for each day of the week and its cost: 


SUNDAY. 


Breakfast: Coffee and bread and butter, and the same for breakfast every morning. 
Dinner: Beef and porridge. Supper: Milk and bread and butter. 


United States cents. 





DIE UGR TMG 2 BKMIINOS. 22... 2.2 ee eee eee eee cee se eae cee chee 7. 87 
ae Ce dhe oe Sw nw oo sie ee etn ween ce cncnlenapcenwesion 14 
REC CE Pa ooo s et was wns ween wise a secelisccegaisden Voces 44 
enn. on oct a ee ewe nines wows whee ccm se goes vende’ .o7 
gs as ws SSS oe eee ese eas st mene wenedalecdwash 13.9% 
eS SE Sars dia Sa IE Daw eee w a sae alae 22 
es oe 6 Cae owe cw ab nied ede newanis stcwcbaseccad 44 
ede ck ee ce as teem ences ew etee ceed wont waa . 66 
obo. aw oan Cee e cen cee ees ese tes cou cedwnwe citing 3.72 

17. 06 

MONDAY. 


Dinner: Cod-fish and milk broth. Supper: Boiled barley-grits and milk; and the 
same for supper every week-day. 
United States cents. 


IMIR G7 SKIN OS... ce poo. eons eo cece cece ns cnc cee en necees ae cele 3. 06 
eon oe op oo os we wees so weeu snae necesencs Pein eee sre se css * Mh | 
ES a PEM Tepe rsh OU betes ioe 44 
ES Sell cons cfs nit Clouse ss csac. c= sees wtine nape rama thehians 1.53 
at ones 2, lon. ds clea cs Soceis sda succces ate eae tame . 87 
anes. Ste e225 2a5 tac cttcs7. acs chase ac esc nee pane since mae ~ eee 
eRe Nae Se mcicl ig cmecnitsmascoceeti pecs onetiecdepe aeue . 87 
DRIES oho. g +2. tke ne Oe ete eo ae cit Bad Y cles «yo pal sio'e «a 990 cn ae pian 3. 94 
ee er SNC. ea d-h oa Sis ~ pa nao ae cies s eons a0 a anite pee cieeee .44 
14, 32 
TUESDAY. 

Dinner: Salt meat, (pork,) and porridge, with pease. 
nen, At, 10a iNGe 52. 8, n'pgs oc oa, cond cengecsnieeesne epesediscsess 4,37 
nneOrH, 2G 16 Skillings... 8k nce eno pe cncwes cesses ea ie aie Se eee - 3.50 
LEE Sr ge ei are te go SO aials'e whee OEM enacalan saykte Tae e . 87 
EET IOUS. tei, Cae St Seb cares crus So cc ds Pepe OR adh obs meets ae Me . 87 
EL LIAUID Wl 2 oi ee os. Lay Ged ea tieebiee poms cen bate maine 22 
I en on ale eh on pin nena s'cl's aes na ek am ons po oan op oe 
ER Se es Ooo, cna nad h a aeina paint 6 celiac: na awe ee om . 87 
II ee ke SO dotle sia sogawe vihabie tend fae sce pane t e:> g pantie 1,53 
eee fe te ce oes weles Sencae pease Pe Ue che 6 cates wah oie eae . 67 
MRM? OLS Loe Ose ccd ncvns qopsmenatade cree sone densy ass ram 44 
EIEN ER aos oo uy ae ees Fe 8 pad | Sen E eee tia ace oda hae nen me CLee 3. 94 
18, 15 
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WEDNESDAY. 
Dinner: Hash and porridge. 

+ pound saltimeat, at JOskillings........0.. ..25.. spss bee eeueleeep eins em eene 2, 25 
wiespound salt pork, at 16.skillings: 2... 2... see me's Js nse unin ce eb eee 1.75 

Be, DOUN NOtAtOCS esis case e back nc pe nw as coo cce cob wivane oes W bine mine Semen 1,50 

mee pound. barley-CTits . Vic eo eee nce oes es ec ce ce secn wewg se See ee eee eee Ee en 87 

ee poundhulled barleyw ch see bins chee cine ccs cece sea tsn Awe eee cereale 44 

t#s pound coffee. ........-....... dowels bana c'ea banda bald Seren Vahare gets gel . 87 

Me POUNG -DULLOT snc cwisis Wels w Saws aee tee ctee wows tec bb [ei alee aie een aintne mare 1.53 

Pe OUD SITUP vo u's enwws Won tae wee ces chowee obese cab inte peal te ane Rn amines . 67 

gx pound dried plums..............--«- ape woe ee ben tlne hah tale om Aaah ne tee 202 

Ge UUNGHODIONS so.0 0 on oS cnie scans weet wanuce cuee oc bide s elapse ety eiinnenMarS ned ht 

THe POUNC PPPPeL: oso v as diene ene dien eon buee oot a bets ewe eenye aaa een i ont ere 

gz Pound juice... . .- ...-- 22. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee teens cece eee cee ee cece BT 


PAPITATA vicniey wine wes tw s\aln ln os dine ce oeic a cle ae wa eieyulehn weiner etaeiaae anna saan 





oo 2 i anes Merarr ere Pe ee 44 
WOOK Poe lve mie a ta em wescicciclecpiewsea et os osloe cele sim pele sien eet ny pane eenen nner rs a 
15. 89 

THURSDAY. 


Dinner: Beef and porridge. 


(fpomund tresh meat, at 12 skillings ........5s5l/.62. doses s eee e eel eae pai eeninen 7. 87 
Se emaG. DOLALOES Ses co. ads on ok ne es ee eee ae Sh aK Oe ee Se ah 87 
7 pound hulled /barley. 2. 2.2 <!.. 252.0550 nt cine ale cee ne eo eee ee 44 

few poulid barley-grits. 22. 2.60. o. on. oe. SoS eck none paneer ne OE 87 
TEND ORHU COMED 2 sons cae ok Soca edn g woe a os cabs oe on's Bal ep een eelele he mien ene 

me pound butter... cs. 2. eck te Look oe celts o's cea ee ee 1.53 
WEREDADIES os i ce ei Sea od nc oneness lam ce ool mete eee 22 
PAU MTC oo Sc ecco lee lece te ners duwclcswcauce bees | eh miinre Rtn ane . 66 
PAUL CLOAM « . o.oo os Sens cece wenn cans cone avant ema ee enennene ene 44 
PEON sooo ce o ncn enc acsincce ccs sens ens commns op ooo did lm inten 3. 94 

17,71 


Friday, the same as Tuesday. 


SATURDAY. 


Dinner : Soup made of beer and pickled herring. 


United States cents. 








®pound’ herring 2.2. oo own ewww ee caw c ee wee ne ce] one ee 1,31 
14 pints beer.......... pelgec sen tewe nec ane se bese se een cick ym -apmtneannn 1.004 
me pound wheat meal... ion oe ce wea wo ons pane soak eee .33 
Se POUNG BITUP .. 2. oe cece nn eens ween nen ge ceccee woes na ome een 44 
Be, pOUN barley-grits 0.6.6 oe eek eens cone cece ee tne = «pe 3 een . 87 
Mie POUNG COMCE. oo. ene co eee e ee coc eee oe we wdn coc ems Jue e eae 
mre DOUG (butter... <2 sco. sea eon concer sens cotuce sabe soeeie a Gele enn 1,53 
MEMIOUTASDOLALOOS oc o> coc cc on atiecieeneian eae acceuccey inte hae «5/0geh Aki eee . 87 
Pee Pints Mi ee we coe ccen cece mene cone emcee cane cons, be een aentnen nn 
yy gill cream......... nance eavnacuregabndes since cane one anne nen 44° 
BAAD Taw a's oS wee won cacmae one compen aren ase ace ss aaa 3. 94 
. 12. 36 


The average value ef the ration is 18 to 19 skillings, or say 16 cents; but at retail 
‘prices it would be about 25 per cent. higher, which would make it cost the working- 
man 20 cents. Such a ration is, however, a considerably larger and better supply of 
food than workmen generally have. 

At the penitentiary at Throndhjem the fare for each convict on Sunday is: For 


breakfast, 1} pints beer, $ pound rye-bread; for dinner, 1} pints pea-soup, $ pound ~ 


pork, # pound rye-bread, # pint potatoes ; for supper, 1} pints barley-meal mush, 1§ 


‘pints beer, } pound bread. The same quantity of bread, 2+ pounds, is allowed every _ 


day, or in lieu thereof one-half of the quantity in bolted rye-flour bread. The meat or 
fish allowance is, on Monday, 2 ounces of herring; Tuesday, 3 ounces of meat; Wednes- 
day, 3 ounces of herring; Friday, 2 ounces of herring ; and Saturday, 5 ounces of her- 


Ying, which are generally made into soup. The supper for every day, except Mon- 
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' day and Friday, is barley mush. The daily allowance of beer is about the same as for 


Sunday The cost of the ration, per day, for each man is 12 skillings; and it was the 
opinion of the superintendent that at retail prices it would cost 24 skillings (21 cents) 
aday. At Throndhjem isa public eating-house for poor people, where nice barley- 


_ grits, excellently cooked, can be obtained very cheap. <A portion which when dry isa 


\ 


fraction less than pound of barley-grits, after being cooked by steam three hours, 
makes one Norwegian potter, or 14 pints; but it is the practice to deal out even a 
larger measure. For such a quantity one pays 2 skillings. If eaten at the house 2 
skillings’ worth of beer or sirup can be had to eat with it; so that for little less than 
4 cents a palatable and wholesome meal can be obtained. People are accustomed to 
send to the establishment for boiled grits to eat at home. If we assume that an aver- 
age workman’s family of five members will consume twice the quantity of the ration 
ef a garrison soldier, his subsistence will cost for a year $146. Rent of dwellings in 
Christiania is at the rate of 30 species a year for one living-room and a small kitchen 
in use by another family ; and that sum is none too large an allowance to procure such 
quarters in the larger towns as a workingman’s family needs. Allowing $15 for fuel, 
$30 for clothing, and $15 for miscellaneous, we have in all the sum of $236 to cover the 
whole annual expenses for such a family. The average wages of mechanics, probably, 
cannot be put higher than 60 cents a day, which, for 300 working-days, would amount 
to $180; which is $56 less than what has just been estimated for his expenses. It is 
therefore obvious that the estimate for expenses is considerably higher, especially in 
the item of subsistence, than the average mechanic actually incurs. The supply of 
necessaries must be still further diminished if we take into account the items of $9.36 
for tobacco, and $33.69 for spirits and beer, which, taking the Bergen workman’s esti- 
mate, are the sums spent in that locality each year by the average workman for those 
articles. The same incentives to drink prevail among workmen in Norway as in Swe- 
den, though it is not the practice in Norway to use whisky in the house and just before 
the meal. The Norwegian whisky is a third stronger than the Swedish. 

Undoubtedly any thorough reform as to the use of such drink must come from a 
fixed habit of not drinking; which, if formed at all, is generally in early life amid the 
influences of a good home. When these continue the habit is likely to continue. As 
in:Sweden, companies are now being formed in various parts of Norway to build bet-— 
ter dwellings for the working poor, which is one of many indications that juster notions 
of their real needs are becoming prevalent. 
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“LABOR IN DENMARK. . 


Although Denmark is not extensively engaged in manufacturing, yet 
the information in regard to labor which appears in the following pages, 
and which was furnished by the minister resident and the consuls of 
the United States, will prove interesting. | 

The following information was prepared for this report by Mr. Vice- 
Consul Hansen, under date of September 20, 1872 : 


COPENHAGEN. 


Copenhagen, which is the capital of Denmark, and a considerable place of commerce 
in Seandinavia, had, according to the last census of 1870, 181,291 inhabitants, (84,326 
of the male, and 96,965 of the female sex ;) of these, 18,039 are dependent workers, be- 
sides 9,915 day-laborers, and 839 servants without fixed service. Of the 18,039, 14,686 
are mechanics, and the rest, 3,853, employed in commerce. 

The ordinary time of labor is twelve hours, from 6 o’clock in the morning till 6 in the 
evening, with a leisure time of two hours for the meals, : 
The wages for mechanics are about as follows: Machinists, 874 cents; smiths, 61} 
cents ; carpenters and joiners,614 cents; masons, 78} to 874 cents ; painters, 614 cents; 
shoemakers, 52} cents; tailors, 432 to 52} cents; country workmen and other day- 

laborers, from 35 to 70 cents a day. 

Women working in manufactories are paid 214 to 264 cents a day. Children 
do not generally find much of any occupation in the metropolis, but in return they 
receive a cheap, and in part a free, and good education at the public schools, which — 
are partly free and partly payment schools. 

At the payment-schools of the community 264 cents a month is paid down for each 
child, and they are taught, in their mother-tongue, in writing, arithmetic, and religion 
The going to school generally commences at the age of seven years and closes at the 
age of fifteen. 

At the beginning of 1871 the number of children attending and bound to go to school, 
in the metropolis and the suburbs, were 25,191 above the age of six years; of these, 3,262 
were above seven years without going to any school, but were taught either at their 
‘homes or did not receive any instruction at all, for which reason 1,591 out of 3,262 had 
to be directed to the public schools for a trial, if it was necessary to diréct them to 
going to school. It was proved that the remaining. 1,871 received a proper instruction 
at their homes; 9,490 children were taught at the free and payment schools of the 
community ; 1,241 at the charity schools; the rest at grammar and other schools sub- 
ordinated to different authorities. _ 

At the Royal Orphan Asylum, 240 orphans, or at least fatherless children, are in- 
structed without payment ; and of these 78 are educated till the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
seventeenth year of their age, after which time the boys are bound apprentices to shop- 
keepers or mechanics by the association, and the girls placed in good familiesas ~ 
servants. : 

The metropolis has several evening and Sunday schools for adults, where mechanics 
and Jaborers receive various instructions, partly without payment and partly fora ~ 
very small contribution. a 

With regard to the comfort of the laborers, their state of health, &c., it must be re- 
marked that the Danish laborer generally lives airy‘and cleanly, for which reason many 
have taken up their abode in the suburbs, where many dwellings for laborers have been 
erected, the rent of which is from $2.36} to $2.621 a month for two rooms and a kitchen. 

The state of health is generally good, and the district physicians, who are paid by 
the community, afford medical assistance to the laborers who are not members of the — 
sick-associations, which they can become by paying a small contingent, whereas the 
hospitals also afford free cure and attendance to poor people. | 

b 


~ 
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The ednreational coercion creates a generally good moral education. Drunkenness is 
unfrequent among the Danish laboring-classes. ; 

With respect to the present prices of the necessaries of life, as well as the weekly 
expenses for a family, the two filled-up blanks hereto annexed are referred to. 

The expenses of a family of the laboring-class vary much according to the earnings, 
as the saving of anything but small amounts is seldom thought of. ; 

The diversions are cheap and useful, and very much frequented. 

The establishment employing the greatest number of workmen in this country is the 
ship-building and engineering company of Burmeister & Wain, where from 900 to 
1,000 workmen find continual employment. Five iron steamships, of about 1,200 tons, 
with engines of 120 horse-power, and two smaller ones of 300 tons, with engines of 70 ~ 
horse-power, will, in the course of this year, have been delivered from this establish- 
ment, the laborers of which have founded various useful institutions; for instance, a 
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 building-fand, a sick-fund, &c.; and, as it perhaps may be of some interest, I hereby | 
annex two originals, with translations, of the laws of the building association, and 
last year’s account for the same. 

Denmark’s direct commerce with the United States is very inconsiderable, as the 
imports and exports, with the exception of petroleum, generally are going via England, 
&c., and Denmark being no manutactaring country, the chief export consists of grain, 
flour, butter, and raw produce. 

The emigration from here to the United States amounted in 1871 to 1,760 males, 895 
females, 765 children, Danes, and 1,065 males, 524 females, 483 children, Swedes, &c.; 
and to Canada, Australia, &c., 514 males, 230 females, 186 children, Danes, &c.; and 
the same number is likely to be the result of the emigration this year. 

OLAF HANSEN, 
United States Vice-Consul. 
COPENHAGEN, September, 1872. 


Nore.—1 Danish rix-dollar (6 a 16 skillings) equal to 524 cents American gold. 
ELSINORE. 


Extract of a letter from H. C. Carey, United States consul at Elsinore, Denmark, dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1873. 


“The laboring-classes live very frugally and quite differently to what the same 
classes are accustomed in the United States or in England, where animal-food is more 
generally consumed. Here the chief food consists of milk-porridge, rye-bread, salt or 


fresh fish, with now and then apiece of smoked bacon, with coffee mixed with chiccory, © 


and beer of a light description, at about 14 cents a bottle, as beverage. Education for 
the children -of these classes is free, and their house-rent may be put down at $30 to 
$40 per annum. . 

“ Elsinore is not a manufacturing town, but is mainly dependent upon its traffic in 
furnishing supplies of provisions, &c., to the large amount of shipping antually pass- 
ing through the sound on its way to and from the several ports in the Baltic. From 
the most reliable information I have been able to collect, the average weekly expendi- . 
ture of these working-classes may be placed, I should say, for a family of two adults 
and two children, at $4.50 to $5.50 per week, which amount is eked out, together with 
the workman’s wages, by the earnings from washing or other work done by the wife. 

“The monthly wages paid to seanien sailing from our port may be stated as $16 for 
able seamen and $12 for ordinary seamen, while the wages paid to captains or ofticers 
may be ranged into two classes: For those employed in the coasting-trade or short 
yoyages the master generally receives $45 and the mate $30 per month, whereas those 
engaged in transatlantic or long voyages are paid differently, the master usually receiv- 
ing a nominal pay of $20 per month with 4 per cent. of the gross freight earnings, and 
the mate a fixed pay of $35 to $40 per month. 

“While the constantly-recurring strikes among the laboring-classes in England and 
other countries in Europe have been continually disturbing the labor-market, such has 
not been the case here to any extent worth mentioning. A small increase has in many 
cases been granted by the masters, with which the laboring-classes here seem to be 
quite satisfied.” 


RATES. OF WAGES IN ELSINORE. 


Daily wages of the following laborers at Elsinore, Denmark, in the year 1872. 


rn Tannet © hae Mier Cn er eS aloes ae wcetace Baas $0 85 
II Hs alow aos. das CW nn'ec Stor bag ess tice ns. aadnicc mens nua ectaeerey 85 
EE Ss ow 5s cock beO see se bass ced hess wes eed eevee bol eie a 85 
ETEALA 5.24 Cine P ee Dad settee floes bic sosyee eee ea 65 
En on ls a ne eae eae nic Cie he ols oka Poe a eaten vc ea See 65 
ee ee ee Po cesar SACRA 70 
N22 ok 5) oki pete ac aene Baws vac suevewes Bae woet twat (pease Ji. ite 75 


Dock-laborers, from $1.20 to $1.60. 
Hours of labor, 10 per day. 


It must be observed that the employment of the dock-laborers is of very uncertain | 
nature, depending in great measure upon the number of vessels entering our port 
,under average, attended with discharging and reloading of their cargoes. There have 
been times when these laborers have earned as much as $2 per day, but again there 
are several days when they are without.employment. 
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Rate of wages paid for farm and mechanical labor in Elsinore, Denmark, in the year 1873. 








Monthly 


Daily wages. wages. 
Occupation. INE a ae a 
With Without | With 
board. board. board. 
FARM-LABORERS. 
ee ee OR ea Lath is TIOITUOL esa nds Alda do ccnecs caccaccenccscusaeaagt $0 54 $0 80 $5 50 
Experienced hands in winter...............--- Sees l Loa eee eee 40 60: |. 35... - see 
WMeiliBat yAOONUseHY SUMMER ess ch elaee ces ocece sec suuesccceaecuceccs Feesee 36 60 4 00 
Ordary ands in Witter os sne sees obese castwec ses ire bel. Qeawce.c ce utt | setete onthe emo aie aes te ree era 
Common laborers at other than farm-work............-..-------------| None. . 60 | None..-.- 
Memalo Servants, (COOKS) i 2. facie keccian aw cncneceacs concwecuicpecenseenwics| ae mee meni eee 3 00 
Hemaleservanes; (DOUSC-Maids) oo ooo Seta cw cnnss ceweewnned oe oeelly ctiaianel acne sere 2 00 
SKILLED WORKMEN.* 
Blacksmiths....... SS Giahang cwlonn nlc Kew noe een eee ord on ke Does Gene ce eae. - 
eC KV OLS OFMMABOUS..cccas aaaaecectcecccemtece sas cu pee ea cee cece: ee meme OU ce. crane 4 
MOINGU-WWAKOLS is ste se nay eccmes cue wdeehn ds coeece balcesacelee es cohen Gp tthe BO Messe a aoe 
ERED GU LOLS oe wd st oss ou Deo e howe cee eet ee vakls oe es cb ent tee ee uence si ae meeeE SO cles aap ied ae 
WEOODGCIS Dione sob yes Bs Semel tei gente ebohaes cso eb oeec a epee telpieeenel ceeemanee 80 [usc .edaeae ; 
BSED re etetas Gets clara i bulcis a cislumic niece f ocielce en Coed dace Geet Cee ee eet ONG cae toeaic acct ead 7 eee 
EMIBOHIMISUS! Acetate c wie do Apede ace coleue eect ae cue wee eo olde baits tos haben en iene enee O0e se iama<es 
MERLOT vasa tice te Aci otin ce cdecss wepetwecdorosnccWwneddetceaste tes eiieeaE Eee SO bea dcenag 
MACOS wale See Se wick nia b cee SE ooo bw ce ae teen be is cate hee ee Peon ee 1D): Ai Ses stones iene 
DPUOEINAKOLS <0. 5 ccin/S se ac cccnebc ecb aula wands veodhes\labevce sticcc nec teeee eeE 71. 0070 be OU rl pane nn teas 
PHGMG-CULUGES Fuck wd toe sellce sce ciom one btcee cece tobe ne cent eee ren eat eee BOM a accent 
AUOLS a eiqeicet eae w'aismie ees che ef OL aaa as Sa en eee ps Uta ies Rtas al Bava 
MEAN NOLS eh teMacec oo cise sacle peeebiee cle cbs coweece cam d cla ad ois. oan an SO ers .cseae 
UGMISIMAT MS epee et ke i ee Lei oe Ss Sule Os Se ee 80 -lsoss aces 
IANO EL WLIO TIGR| 50 sie ou onic oe oo cb epneccmcese Stab bavcce Penbuae oc jcen al BAS td metaee 
: * By the day only. . 1 Piece-work. ‘ 


Price of board for workmen per week, October, 1873, $2.50. 


HENRY CHARLES CAREY, 


Vice-Oonsul and Acting Oonsut. / 
ELSINORE, November 1, 1873. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent _ 
and board, in the towns of Copenhagen and Elsinore, Denmark, furnished by Mr. Olaf — 
Hansen, United States vice-consul. ; 











Retail prices in 1872. 
Articles. 
Copenhagen. Elsinore. 
- 
on 
PROVISIONS. ’ 
RaGtE. WORD RUDE nod ce oak cid vr ewa cee Mow eale ox aecenn per barrel*.. $4 724 $8 50 | 
manor wheat, extra family. v5. . otc re oe Lueweceenv ek esiuen teens G0sives 4 20 95) 4 
MPV Om ai cht geo ee ele ec dee: dots.sms 3 02 7 00 ; 
MINOR cour al ad Oe me plcs nes tee one Raat ten dik et on cer enee ee. GO... . oe}ancije aes Bhan noes ce ne 5 
‘Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces... 12. a... .cceecceccceccecccees per poundf.. 133 12 4m 
POE PORN, ROUP-PICOOS.. dacs cecue eaSb nels = KREe ee lek a akee een doAce 104 10. 
Bett eet, TUN P-BtOBER . 20s wip seta sicuaucaasahacues sdenbieateunes dO.s-a9 13 12 
BREE OOTAO oo) A255 dees doin's abate) cous cub eawewekickate nee do- vee BES py Wel pps 
Veal, fore quarters ................ t ctels ma dhies ead alee seceeeeres dos.cte 114 10 ; 
Pm NY GUALTOTO. nn ccc ne exces hee ee ee Cee O0ce. Le 134 il 
NT Foc ho G4 vind Dodie wo oacactaeh aaeIen Cae eed Chee iC} ees 134 11 
PA SO UBYLOLS oo 5 os none Rees pee ddahePacoet il ch lat do°cee. 11 10 
MNROR ere ol cucceecene recs: ST SE RE 2 Li RE dO. sss 3h 12 
CN, a eh RS LER, RE TT RT TR RSS do sas 134 12 
eT lh I ty ined aa Rea ia EA th ie aR TE D dosveee 09: ; 11 
RUM OPH OF MAILOG. 65 iin chivas Slo pee ee eae eae kc boledthae do..... 12 12 
Saas UOT te ed Se as Shih a bon, Gia oe Ra ae oe, Aenean go... 13 pa 
eR R UT SEMI es wa oe cues once cman kik cates ene rile Pee 154 18 
IGOR ae eee eee apie ance ob vecnnewcdasketanh ete 0:5 05. 00 jieiiccaceee 
EME MAURICE Meer Seer oes she's os ce cs duct ded sive lle do...\. 144 
MRI Shs hw het cp bie we Waleatne Ulich Sec cnnd ce ete Re eee 0G. eee 144 16 
CARI LOW Cee Ce Reema cadet oslenkcea banuvenkaty gedaan WO inn nk 054 06 
EONS DIGKION ob aia andibpan do sscs sas acdnend bile sic em ddtemcomial Gp eee deicn ce «= 0'e¢ eae et 
MDI UAE aes viakhe bees hecdan hacks 56 stiles oe ccn ae Le HOt ae 26 a7 , 
NO Mere Ws ond we icaewcane ve iivir nae Ma foe's cacth alien iy adadiew els - does 9 to 14 12 
* Per 100 Danish pounds. t Danish weight. 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles, §e.—Continued. 





Retail prices in 1872. 


Articles. 
Copenhagen. Elsinore. 
PROVIsIONS—Continued. 

SOUR DORA en nS aiatwis ns qaccoscccscscancba'sabacsen's snwanss per barrel*.. $0 70 $0 40 
Ee ete ea Miah ons isin sac da cuisle--cateccscecce- per pound}... 07 06 
a ne ela ivan le ae tee am ic ad wince cece acccect aes cs. doses, 07 18 
Seales RN SING PPR SRE FEE ETS oo 5 Falk 5 oe Tea SS Os per quart.. 03 03 
IVERS Ger » aie eerie onlin gh nae cake vo nes a <o per dozen. . 13 16 

; GROCERIES, ETC. 
eer onesor ouer 2000 DISCk .......................-... per pound.. 523 63 
(phe TTS Se OS a dos £25. Q1 25 
ee ee dgssece 35 32 
EE CRIN COW gece cane aon ee 2 eee - oneness doars5: 16 11 
ee Oe dGsec—2 14 to 15 12 
oss Se ie ge Se Saale rr COsacoe 14 to 15 Le 
ES GS ee Per Callon .-j. snoc pes see seauateeeaes Tose 
(ES ST Ge Lo a iy Snir a al a £0 Co apr Mgt 8h Sa ae 2A if 80 
Ee Ree Ee teen Sos bs POY webb s ens Fok E 6 ese ss eet. Cons 235 35* |G Sra sees 
eee ceri chp amine amenie sere r Acne ccee ana= per poundt.. 08 06 
onion. oo2......-0--.----.--------- done 103 15 
Nar EEC e cc cdiclccaance coed secccececnccccccs per ton..| ° 1 BS 7 50 
Fuel, wood, oo ES Sh eee See Sewusreassscfneces per fathom$.. 8 40 8 00 
BMGs, WOOK, TNNG. cea woe rene coe one eet eek Pee ee dez2>.% § 30 7 00 
ee ae wna panes wire cams cascncccas per gallon... 52 . | wat eset 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 

Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality. ..............-....-. per yard. . 113 to 13 18 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality..............--....--.- dotee: 12 ito v\esee ees 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality......-.......--....-....- dos. 5: 204 to 214 22 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality ..............-....-.-. do. ss. 12 to14 % 

oven fannel- nrediunr quality s..- 25.722 2..555..2 02.25 ot oe. uosee SL tO 30. ewe se es seeee 
ES OE er GO a0 91 --t0 30 (itebsvoees 
RNY LS OATES Pea ale om a ono oo ance pancicivideis pio dcbon sbi O03 4g iu eeu e--elkeilseshoeh eee 
nak concn wc dedasasecacesseds canes aes Howes. 0c tO G0. |aeeee fememers 
en ENNTOSIINIMEN UII 2o't 2a Joc c ccs ss-nc csdeocesccsedsccnececs dover 2410.30 blsncek ances 
SEPA CRE ORY e0S S Sai. s 2 res foo So Sas” 5 a's coe'n eS ccs escenns i Paar 4 20 5 00 

HOUSE-RENT. 
BGGE-TOOMEG TONGMONIS . aoc. . cen nee cecscsccccessscnccsvenes per month.. 7 50 to 10 50 4 50 
ee Sa Ee Oy ae 16 00 to 26 50 7 50 
ES co Sn econ cance tose nscnns cancncesnaeccce= Goer 2,50 to. 300. iateacesae 
BOARD. 

For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..... ho ahicketaamre ciate an per week.. 210to 3 00 2 50 
For women employed in factories. ..............-...---.--------- rit eam pe 100-40:.1°50° Wiacoeseeee 
* Per 100 Danish pounds, Pee fathom of 6 feet by 6 feet by 2 fect. 

t Danish weight. || Not manufactired. 


tIn August. 


Average weekly expenditures of two families in Copenhagen, one 
consisting of two adults and two children, the head of which is a 
mechanic, and the other consisting of two adults and three children, 
the head of which is a shoe-maker.* 


TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN. 


Weekly earnings in 1872, $5.25. Cost or value. 
Flour and bread........ Ee ee ae ag Siac cn ao. = ar an a Meee ee mee ppp dant: $0 44 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats........ ....---- w-c0 cone conn cones eens 44 
Butter and lard........... PDS 2 yi ae Pyb e Uedine. BGs - 674 
Ds iw on cnc aasneades cans 5 oadid «cid .aetnad dein od ba epee acne A ahd 103 
wen came c noceesencn i ee IG bo > 2 ot RN  2eeE Pe 21 
ne fee oo dae owe ee A psc ie oc xg. tpt eae wt 25 
ME eave betes atl éde PURSES ONY teed SPST ada sis teas dda e weceeet 17 





*From the above list will be observed, that the family in question do like many or 
most others, live upon bread, butter, and coffee, with milk and sugar, in preference to 
meat and potatoes, but the wife is often engaged in larger houses for washing, cleaning, 
&c., where she will get a little substantial food. 


45L . 
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VSG s ks dap np mine Sa cepeb «pie tpmly Meath hep sp Benin ae acim ene ee atk. $0 07 
Fish, fresh and salt. ..:...0. 252. cece cece cece cece cock connie enn eee i 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, G0... 2.222 Sl ecu ascneee se eene ee . 
PESO Oe he Oe ee ed bese eo wie a ola) cel Bel wee ee ee 
Potatoes and other vegetables -. 2s ..-. 2... .-24 -. 0. + bap mies pane eine eee 16 
HG) ceaie oli lice ocwe noe cohen en wsimen aie cee cect once oon 5 a «hppa ne ee 48 
Oil or other light Poe ean pap blebwehe chee pees ese ce ae eee pye en = aise 104 
Other, articleseteusecec Leer soc ce eee Sos SSS ee ee a ee ee 84 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (if any)....-.-. ...- sssssbou soshee ee eMen See ee esos 50 
House-reng isc O05 CER Sek ole So SS a ec 22 28 on ole icicle ee ne 87 
For educational, religious, and benevolent objects......-.-- 12. 20 ------ eee 13 
Total areekly OXPenses... owns c-weees- race o<sen- cane pene eMpne ee aaaee 5 03 
Clothing per tear en... ps Uap k Soe ice ee cone seca weep e ¢.c- 265 


TWO ADULTS AND THREE CHILDREN. 


Weekly earnings in 1872, $3.90, besides the earnings of the wife, amounting to 75 cents. 


Cost or value. 





Ponr Bnd read = 2. sks pease bone esse wuseweds soem ep eee ae nee ees ate es $0 82 
Presh; corned, Gvc.,:MOAtS ..- 2 ans eecicocs cc cece onaeee same te ethan mee 15 
PPGLOT eee cigie da mene edinen = bees o0.n 00 e o.0ne «pee a sae eeee eee ee ites | 
GREOSO & 5 \~ Sie ls in)- aa nie ooo he abil ss dp beens wi-< om we 6 aiepsenin ene eee omnes 18 
PAD So eke pens esne pe pwcpece. ec ess «pines & sap en eee meena 104 
51 ae ele eR RPM 30 
SEO SO lus ais Ge ~ om >= a, wie om oils ome pi aie 6a ae sign naan 264 
TBD iio hese pide. nln wieinis 3,4 0's bp died Bie SW ee baste = bs mre bee ie 15 
30ap, salt, pepper, Vinegar, &C...-.. seen ==. n een eee ee vine eee 4} 
Potatoes and other vegetables... .-.. 2.0... -s0-6 «renbpapee ene See aE eee 12 
LT) a a aa a ap 174 
Oil or other light ee oe ee REM bee he & epleinieie se Ee meee cn nwenesin tens ee eres 5 
Other articles 0-2 -.6 23-5 sacs oe ees = 5 = oo me pele 7 
ppirits, beer, and tobacco:..-. 4... c.ee nn ee cco nee op oma eee 174 
TLOUSE-TONE . 20 ne cee wine 00 en ningin ae ine on. ne# ce mma nin minim cle iene 65 
For educational objects, (one child at school)... 2... 0... 200 cassdscuce cous teeaee 13 
Total weekly expensesS..6....--ccee soe scs ene = 4s oss ane eee nn 4 144 


Clothing per year.-..-....-. Tirwesieice nocatn= nen oy eins 0m es seein 20 00 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE WORKINGMEN OF DENMARK. 


\ 


Dispatch of Hon. M. J. Cramer to the Department of State. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Copenhagen, November 9, 1874. 


Sir: Under the title of “information concerning the economic con- 
dition of the workingmen of the kingdom of Denmark,” the Danish 
minister of the interior has published the result of inquiries made in 
three classes of circulars issued by him under date of October 11, 1872. 

The first class of these circulars was prepared with special reference 
to procuring information concerning the economic condition of artisans, 
mechanics, and factory-hands, and was intended to be filled up by the 
employés; the second was designed to procure information concerning 
the economic condition of the laborers in the country, and was intended 
to be filled up by the parish and town councils. The intention of the 
third class was to procure information: 1. Concerning the amount 
necessarily required annually for the support of a workingman with a 
family, and for other necessary expenses, such as taxes, &e. 2, OCon- 
cerning the debts of workingmen and the causes thereof. 

Although the information. obtained is not as full and complete as 
could be desired, yet it furnishes a tolerably reliable insight into the 
economic condition of the laboring classes in the kingdom of Denmark. 
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I have, therefore, prepared a condensed “ statement” of this information, 
which I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith inclosed. 
I have the honor to be, &c., 
M. J. CRAMER. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, ~ 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE LABORING CLASSES IN DENMARK. 


From the returns made under the first class of circulars it appears that there are 
40,209 laborers, viz: 28,021 males over eighteen years of age, 3,428 females, 6,811 youths 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age, and 1,949 children. Of the males, 14,265 are 
married ; of the females, 1,904. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS. 


The annual average earnings in large factories in Copenhagen was: for men, 410 
rix-dollars,* ($215.25;) for women, 169 rix-dollars, ($88.72.) For other mechanics, 
artisans, &c.: for men, 357 rix- dollars, ($187.42;) for women, 143 rix-dollars, ($75.07; 
andin the provincial cities and towns, under the same division, respectively, 300 ($157.50) 
and 135 ($70.87) rix-dollars, and 357 ($187.42) and 96 ($49.87) rix-dollars, and in the 
country, under the same divisions, respectively, $116.10 and $49.14, $105.30 and $43.74, 

The average uumber of daily working-honrs for both children and adults is from 
twelve to thirteen, including the time consumed in short rests and for meals. In 
‘some instances it is, however, higher, and in some cases it is. higher for women than 
for men, and for children higher in the country than for children in cities. The average 
time allowed for meals is about two hours per day. 

The total amount of wages paid, annually, to the 40,209 laborers is over eight mil- 
lions of rix-dollars, ($4,200,000.) Supposing this number of laborers to be only one-half 
of the number of laborers in Denmark, it will then appear that sixteen millions rix- 
dollars ($8,400,000) are paid to them annually as wages, that is, according to the rate of 
wages paid in 1872, which now is somewhat higher than then. 

As to extra earnings, very meager information has been received, yet in many in- 
stances such extra wages by extra labor are made. Besides, the housewife, in many 
cases, earns something which contributes a not inconsiderable amount to the support 
of the family. 

It does not often happen that laborers coming under this class of circulars have a 
share in the profits of factories, &c. In place of this they have a share in a fund 
established to render them assistance in case of sickness or death. 

; sed information coming under the second class of circulars may be grouped as 
ollows : 

The total number of tenants, subtenants, &c., within the kingdom is 101,832, mak- 
ing about 15 per cent. of the male inhabitants. This, it must be remembered, has 
reference only to the population in the country, and not in cities and towns. Under 
the term tenants are included those who own their cottages, with, perhaps, one-third 
of an acre of land connected with it. Among the 101,832 tenants, &c., are about 23,785 
traders and mechanics, &c., or about 25 per cent. of the entire class. 

/ 


WAGES OF FARM-LABORERS, 


With regard to the average wages paid to farm-hands it may be observed that those 
in Jutland receive during the summer season higher wages than those in other parts 
of the kingdom, while the contrary is the case during the winter season, with the ex- 
ception of female laborers, who, in Jutland, receive, without boarding, 35 skillings, (17 
cents, gold,) and in other parts a little over 23 skillings (11 cents) per day. 

The average number of working-hours per day- is, during the summer season, 
about 14, and during the winter season about 10. Deducting from these the hours de- 
voted to meals, &c., and the average number of hours devoted to actual labor through- 
out the kingdom will be about 11 during the summer season and 8 during the winter 
season. 

With regard to the question: Do these farm hands receive other emoluments besides 
their regular wages, such as milk, pasture for a cow, turf, &c.? it may be said that in 
a few counties they do receive such emoluments, averaging from 10 ($5.20) to 40 ($21) 
rix-dollars per annum. And yet, properly speaking, these emoluments cannot be re- 
garded as extra wages, for they are generally stipulated in the contract as part of the 
wages. The question: Do the laborers earn anything by extra work ; and, if so, how 
much? is partly answered in the affirmative and partly in the negative. Some, besides 
their ordinary daily work, spend a few extra hours in making baskets or plaiting mats, 


* A rix-dollar is equivalent to 524 cents, gold. 
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&c., and earn thus from 5 ($2.62) to 40 ($21) rix-dollars per annum. Likewise, many 
housewives, by extra domestic industry, such as washing, sewing, knitting, spinning, 
&c., earn from 20 ($10.50) to 40 ($21) rix-dollars per annum. To the question: How 
much of their time do these housewives devote to labor outside the house? the answer 
is that only during the time of the harvesting, of taking up potatoes and of turf-cutting, 
they are employed out of the house. : 

The question: At what age and to what kind of work are the children hired out? 
has been answered thus: They are hired out from the seventh to the tenth year of 
their age, principally to watching cattle in pastures. The total number of children 
thus hired out is 33,436. Besides watching cattle, they are also employed in potato- 
digging, fruit-plucking, turf-cutting, &c. ; 

The question: Whether the farm-hands, &c., have employment the whole year 
round? has generally been answered in the affirmative. There are some districts, how- 
ever, where during the winter season labor is rather scarce, and where, consequently, 
they can earn little or nothing during at least one month of the year. 

The question: Whether there are, in the various districts, endowment funds for assist- 
ing the sick and the aged? has been generally answered in the affirmative; but the 
question: What proportion of the laborers hecome self-supporting or independent of 
assistance? has been misunderstood, and hence no reliable data have been furnished 
in regard to it. 

EXPENDITURES. 


The information sought under the third class of cireulars relates to the necessary ex- 
penses for support, §c., of the families of the laboring-classés. 

For those in Copenhagen the minimum may be placed at254 rix-dollars, ($133.35;) 
that is, for rent, 36 rix-dollars, ($18.90 ;) for food, 192 rix-dollars, ($100.80 ;) for cloth- 
ing, 15 rix-dollars, ($7.87;) for tobacco and whisky, 11 rix-dollars, ($5.77;) and 
the maximum at 615 rix-dollars, ($322.87;) that is, for rent, 120 rix-dollars, ($63 ;) 
for food, 365 rix-dollars, ($191.62;) for clothing, 78 rix-dollars, ($40.95 ;) for tobacco 
and whisky, 52 rix-doilars, ($27.30;) while in most cases the expenses vary from 350 
($183.75) to 405 ($212.62.) rix-dollars per annum. To the question: In what propor- 
tion are the earnings of a laboring family sufficient to afford them a support adequate 
to their condition? the answers received from both the employers and employés vary 
greatly. The former believe these earnings to be generally sufficient, while the latter 
contend that they are not. This difference of opinion is accounted for partly from the 
fact that five among the employers show special care for the well-being of their em- 
ployés, (the latter of whom earn enough for a decent support,) and partly from the 
fact that some of the latter send their children to paid-schools, and partly from the 
fact that a part of their earnings is applied to pay interest on debts incurred in the 
course of time. 

The question: To what extent do the laboring-classes participate in public amuse- 
ments? has been variously answered. It appears that in one district they engage in 
them very sparingly ; while in nine other districts the young people are said to engage 
in them to a very considerable extent. 4 

Some of the people, in themselves filling up these circulars, put down their expenses 
for public amusements from 4 ($2.10) to 6 ($3.15) rix-dollars per annum. ‘The preced- 
ng account of the expenses of laboring-families refers only to those in the city of Copen- 

agen. 

The annual expenses of laboring-families in provincial towns and cities range from 

210 ($110.25) to 365 ($191.62) rix-dollars; that is, for rent, from 20 ($10.50) to 40 
($21) rix-dollars; for food, from 150 ($78.75) to 250 ($131.25) rix-dollars; for clothing, 
from 30 ($15.75) to 50 ($26.25) rix-dollars; for tobacco and whisky, from 10 ($5.25) to 
25 ($13.12) rix-dollars. The question: How far are the earnings of the laboring-classes 
in these cities and towns sufficient for their support? has been answered that in most 
cases such earnings are sufficient ; though the answers received from several cities and 
towns show that they are insufficient. With regard to the question, Whether these 
laboring-classes are in debt? the answers are very unfavorable; and only very few incur 
any expenses whatever for the education of their children. 
_ With regard to the amount of expenses for the laboring-families in the country, the 
information obtained shows that it ranges annually, for rent, from 10 ($5.25) to 16 
($8.40) rix-dollars; for food, from 150 ($78.75) to 180 (94.50) rix-dollars; for clothing, 
from 20 ($10.50) to 50 ($26.25) rix-dollars; for tobacco and whisky, from 10 ($5.25) to 
15 ($7.87) rix-dollars. The question, Whether the earnings are paying the expenses ? 
is generally answered in the affirmative; though in a number of cases the answer is, 
‘‘ scarcely sufficient.” As to whether the laboring-classes in the country districts are 
in debt, the information received shows a large number of them to be in debt. They 
spend nothing extra for the education of their children, nor do they often engage in 
public amusements. 

As to the age at which laborers marry, it may be said that the majority of both sexe- 
marry between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth year; some even below the age of twentys — 
five; and in most cases before they had “laid up” anything. Hence, many commence 
their married life with debt. . 
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LABOR IN THE NETHERLAND: 


The Netherlands, or Low Countries, so called from their natural 
conformation, now composed of North and South Holland, have a popu- 
lation of 3,515,360. The commerce of the country, though not as great 
as formerly, is still quite extensive. There are important silk manufac- 
tories at Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Breda. Woolen is principally manu- 
factured at Tillburg; linen and cotton in many parts of the two prov- 
inces. The earthenware works at Delft are extensive and celebrated. 
Schiedam is noted for its production of ardent spirits, particularly of 
gin. Butter and cheese are among the chief articles of export. 

An interesting branch of industry is the manufacture of paper, and 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles is also worthy of note. This re- 
markable country largely rewards the skill and labor of the agriculturist ; 
the annual production of cereals amounting to 16,000,000 bushels, and 
of potatoes 20,000,000. But the fisheries are the most famous for their 
extent and productiveness, especially the herring-fishery, which has 
been carried on since the twelfth century, and has been termed the 
‘Dutch Gold Mine.” The Netherlands possess little or no mineral - 
wealth. Among the various branches of industry pursued ship build- 
ing holds the first place. The Dutch East, Indiamen, in the time of 
wooden ships, were justly renowned. Societies “for the promotion of 
the public good,” as they are styled, abound throughout the provinces, 
for the establishment of schools, hospitals, asylums, and other works of 
public utility. Institutions for the relief of the destitute and suffering 
are abundant, though in general the poor are taken care of by the 
churches to which they belong. There are forty institutions for employ- 
ing poor laborers. Education is provided for by the government. 

In Holland the laws of nature seem to be reversed; the sea is higher 
than the land. The greater portion of the country has been persever- 
ingly rescued from the water by the continued efforts and ingenuity of 
man. The dikes and hydrographical works between Dallart and the 
Schelde are estimated to have cost $1,500,000,000. The people of the 
Netherlands, though placed apparently under circumstances the most 
unfavorable for the accumulation of wealth, overcame one difficulty after 
another with matchless perseverance, until they rendered their country 
the center of European commerce, and diffused the appliances of com- 
fort and the means of enjoyment among the lowest orders of the people. 


RATES OF WAGES. 


As the author was prevented by want of time from visiting this inter 
esting country, he is indebted to others for even the meager iniormation 
in regard to labor which appears in the following pages. 


Wages in North Holland. 


Wages per 


week. Hours of labor. 


Place, occupation, &c. 


HELVERSIN. 


NRE oe es dvewiay Eide wiina odate ste hae $3 20 to $4 00 

Spinners MORASS CAESSS 0 Ree e Sos oneeEboawesssansoaeasacce 440 to 5 60 Five days of 12 hours and 
NOI na es ates 5 aaaieinee “a od=- 9-9 70 to 200 ot ba ig Be 
Set don 4. esata Ami hail i ier a Re Sei 200 to 3 20 one day of 64 hours. 
RING WATE oe oe hon cc mele sein an.» em vie od ~p mani 60 to 1 60 

Carpet pe pl pl Big 
BR BUOPACO ROPE ie, wo uacdvmainneabacaahe ora 3 } ; 
PAV CTATG SRDATY anc seadc a cicape cede nae ascseeeness 1 50 8 to 10 hours per day 





Manufactory of moltons: 
A VETAZe TALC Of WAGES... cca ccccncccccccccee secccecees 5 00 
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Wages in North Holland—Continued. | 





Wages per 


Place, occupation, &c. Hours of labor. 





week. 
LAREN. 
Hair floor-cloth manufactory : ate 
WORVOlS ool coer ea tebe cents stakes dec ducews a6 cations 5 , 
SMI CIS Sis sal wales mma ete cnc ant alee sly Satercate 3 00 ; 134 hours'per day. 
NAARDEN. 
Bale-goods factory : 86 00 to. 9°00 
CME oe neon ec et denise scr ties enh sccra cs tnechrese6 sm 0 : 
Boys and Girls ... 2.2.2.2 ce cece we ence cece enneececene 200.to 3 00 ; 12 to 15 hours per day. 
ZAANDAM. 
Spinning-factory : " 
DN i iin menue wane serie naaubs hoes «=a ae me 6 cts. for  kilog.| 12 hours per day. 
KROMMENIE. 
Machine-yarn-spinning factory: . 
ROSIE is Le Ls anus be mat > aabigine ait ecete Oh 1 florin 10 c. 14 hours per day. 
The weavers who work at home from four to seven 
dave reeeive. frontci.c pois eiedls det . eee $2 00 to $3 20 
HAARLEM. 
Gauze-factory : 
DEA VOLUN Mastin ce tc: ct fone a cintnat sep ePeca comes abiece amit 240 to 252 
SOLO irae wei c cate toate Ohtake o ae cere Otolaaee oe 24 to 54 
Ribbon-weaving factory: 
WV MEMOEN: eect tecauerer<har sear ee [peor ye tp arcedar eS 1 60 to 4 80 





Keturn respecting the spinning and weaving factories in South Holland. 





Commune. | Kind of factory. | Hours of labor. Rate of wages. Produce. 


Alblasserdam..| 1 steam spinning | 12 hours a day.| Average full-grown men, 44 | In thelast few years 


and weaving cents per day; for ehildren| rather decreasing 
factory. ond BiG 8 to 24 cents| than increasing. 
per day. 

Griessendem...} 2 hand weaving | Winter 8 a.m. | Winter, 50 cents per day; sum- | Asthe manufacture 
factories, prin-| to 8 p. m.;| mer, 70 cents per day. is on asmall scale 
cipally for sail-| summer 5a, noparticularscan 
cloth. m. to 8p. m. be given. 

FO00G), oes, 1 steam cotton-|12 hours aday.} For men, from $2 to $6 per/Increased at the 
spinning fac- week ; for women, from $1.20} rate of 15 per 
tory. to $2.40 per week. cent. in 1871. 

WO Tia Lette 30 cotton - facto- | Summer, 13 to | In this factory work is done by | Decreasing. 

ries where the| 14 hours;| _ piece,attherate of from $2.40 

yarn is spun| winter,10to| to $3.20, for some $3.60, per 

by hand. 11 hours. week; turners and children 
receive 32 to 60 cents per 
week. 

Krimpen on the | 2 tow - spinning | From sunrise | 40 cents per day............... Tolerably regular. 
Lek. factories. to sunset. 

MOVUON occ scaas 1 layet factory...| 11 hours a day.| From $0.80 to $5.60 per week..| Increasing. 

BIOS nln o aae 1 layet factory. -.-.| 113 hours a day| From $0.60 to $6.40 per week...| Fairly on the in- 
crease. 

11 A AS ae 1 grain seed and | 10} hours a day | For all laborers, average rate | Increasing. 

bd amask fac-| deducting 2} of wages $1.60 per week. 

tory. hours rest. vi , 
TWD ache cats » 1 ae duck fac- | 10 12 hours | From $0.80 to $4.80 per week .-} Regular. 
ory. a day. 
Ch ae 1 blanket factory) 12 hours a day.} Boys and girls, $0.60 to $1.20 | Increasing. 


per week ; work-people paid 
y piece, $1.60 to $4 per week; ; 
weekly wages, $2.40 to $4.80. 
Woolen-clothand| 11 hours aday.| For men, $2 to $8 per week; | Increased by 20 per 
blanket factory. boys from 14 to 16, $1.20 to| cent. in the last 
$1.60 per week ; women, $1.20| five years. 
to $1.80 per week ; girls from 


. 14 to 16, $0.80 to $1.20 per 
week. 
Nieuwerkerk on} 3 fine-cotton spin- | 11 hours a day.| Average 60 cents per day...-.. Moderate. 
fhe Yssel, ning-factories. . 
Rotterdam..... 1 sail-cloth weav-| 10 hours a day.| Paid by piece, on an average | Increasing. 
ing factory. $3.20 per week. 
2 hair-cloth and | 10 hours a day.| Paid by the piece, the wages | Increasing. 
jute - weaving on an average $4 per week. 


factories. 
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Weaving-factories. 
¢ 
z Number of workmen. | Average wages per day. 
a 
Districts. 0 Above 16. | Below 16. | Above 16. | Below 16. 
a 
= Mood Wet let.) bRR [SM Gage ee 
* COents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. 
ARNG ERE Ets dadichanab aac ediccisccdde de 10 60 16 6 7 28 16 12 
Asten, (woolen and cotton)............ 10 QGupsaes See Le 12 48 le os eee 14 
eT aot Ee eee aoe ae cae Co) 10 1 LOD 2 aes AN Wee ciars 3 12s peeeenke 
PD UE Pte sea false ak ca tecrad we de ts 9-10 156 28 64 11 42 28 18 14 
Breda, (carpet-weaving). ...........-.-. 11 8 em 2 $1 se lee Giles cee v8 ie 
Rulren sessed E ss. 098s. 280s. 3.5... 13 | 395 95 97 30 40 26 20 16 
GInery in aeawes Wawet S209... - 5 aan 2s 10 DOU sc dlares [te aerate Weetre: ae O68) l cease | seen eae 
IPE ONAIDES) i. <5 s8U.ses dct. .5- 240-4. i) AY. Wa eagteae RA eh 13 40" i2tress 20 14 
PERS i) De ee ee 10 | 384] 115 26 88 66 26 26 16 
Hertogenbosch, (5 ribbon, 4 lace, 1 1O=faie Toe cence 43) |beacse mia hy dad AN eae 
lamp-cotton, 1 carpet-factory.) 
BSC OO Uris ets Gate uljeieieidais ook + ce 6 «- 10 Uh letras 2 1 32 32i [eee ea 
EUS DES OhOG | tisy 9S ho Ss ne 12 a 3 2 3 36 20 24 14 
merasumi (woolen): oso. - 1.2 5ck4 del dw 13 | 105 10 4 4 40 30 14 12 
Marwan (mentees. 28e.).c22ces...--... 1} .90| °18]' =18 | 19]- 40 | ~ 34heede@ 16 
SS ae SOR eas 10-11 |1, 600 |...... 160°}.<dos0 Adi bea ieee QGibs eta 
MIMPGIE Se SEe oe eal acc scincee sie cance a! Shilecestlisscces ogee 32) | 222-3 eens ee | ae 
MOM Pisses 5d. S256 IRS e hee een 4. 10 24 10 1 6 28 24 16 12 
HOLLIE Eee fe ae SpE ce Ain domiche 10-11 29 9 1 1 Q 19 20 20 
UME Desk gabe eee ae a a 10 50 4 12 3 27 16 12 8 
VME DTETE LA cae Sie apa RO ie harem 10 Lap yess SS. 1 S34; Sc oe: feaeee 20 
ORME eee aoa bee science dNS'aa% 10 63 11 D Rola hee eee 28 16 LQ tac 
Spinning-factories. 
gee ace “dea Bee oe it 15 5 bt Bille tages Soe 6 25 245 fe A ie 38 
TONY meres fe ae cee ae Se ck Yon oe 1 12 17 26 Hi) 30 54 40 20 26 
Eindhoven, (wool-spinning) ........... 1 13 22 3 3 1 32 20 16 16 
Yo kee ok Se ee a a 4 13 44 26 24 13 38 28 16 16 
Stratum, (wool-spinning) ..........-... 2 1 ZN Spee 4 6 5 50 30 14 12 
CUA Ly GAGs one 5 ee le 52 |10-11 |1,252 | 646 | 288| 177 46 26 22 26 
TE see Sis east ans odin ='\5 <i «<a ~ xe 1 i Shi oeieee Meeasns 4 BL a letaedl ce ke. 20 


*TIn these numbers are included the weavers who work at home. 


RATES OF WAGES IN AMSTERDAM. 


Statement showing the rate of wages and the hours of labor of some of the principal factories 
and trades in Amsterdam in 1872. 





Hours of Average am’t 


Occupation. Paid per— of wages per Remarks. 
labor. Sse te 
Blacksmiths: 
Ordinary workmen ...... 103) Hour. -3..... $3 16 to $3 78 
a apt vice workmen..... Mel as OR ad as cack 440 to 5 08 
read-factories : 
Bakers’ foremen ......... 12 | Week....... 5 Ot | eee eemduys incladod ie 
ON Reta femerl “SPF 5532° 12 |..-do .-...... 3 40 to 4 20 | me aSoap ta ae 
oe ; they have a small share in 
ae vasa _ eee = cen ae Nes 2 i" 4 $ a the profits, amounting to 
Builders Te aes Cre err anid... 6 84 about £4 per annum for or- 
mere eo NALS? e t- fo kota Wadia cars workmen. ay ae 
; These men are provided wit 
Breweries: - ta de 
Foremen, (Germans) ..... Unlimit’d] Month ...... 7 88 to 13 92 odeings gud Prarie 
Brewers, (Germans)...... 12 to 15 |:..do,./.3..... 4 G2 60.5 Sa) Pi Re solves) cooked fuethewat 
‘ ‘| independent of their wages. 
Engineers, (Dutchmen) -- 13-1, Weelias.s.s- 6 04 ‘ 
Carters, (Dutchmen)..... TiO 14.152. 0044S... 3 84 to 6 04/|| These men have enly their 
Laborers, (Dutchmen) . .. Dg Sr ee meen 3 60 to 4 84 wages. 
Carpenters, (Dutchmen).. FL is DOR 6 35000. 4 40 
. : These men, during the sum- 
Bricklaying: f ‘ : a 
Bricklayers .............. 12 | Hour........ Ete § 08: je ASE TS 
Hodmen Sain ST Rome ee 12 |...do .....--- 3 60 ter, in hard frosts, they are 
DS eee ea Be ae fhe al CeO SR 288 to 3 24 sometimes entirely out of 
work. 


“a 
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Statement showing the rate of wdges and the hours of labor, §:c.—Continued. 





Occupation. aa 
BrushmMakers Veen sesecwsleer 10 to 12 
Cabinet-making : 

Cabinet-makers .......--. 11 
Superior workmen, (carv- 11 
ers and upholsterers.) 
Candle-factories : 
IN GTOMICN i. she <4 ace = = oso a2 
WiObkMe@i sv asdcesJsees sice- 12 
Hem sleseescs ats IPoe ae: 10 
Engine-driver........--.. 10 
Carpenters: 
ELUTE S  hees GB ae aie ana 12 
hn Dae ip Cee 10 
Ship, (in governm’t-yard) . 10 
Coach-builders: 
SGNEDES sacle eee os ia ote tre 11 
Builders, painters, and up- 11 
holsterers. ; 
Diamond cutters and polish- 12 
ers. 
MRRTIUOTS boc coe a alstee ne te os 11 
Dock-Iaborers.......-.-..--.- 10 
Gas-works: 
Woeremen.-oo.co4.65.'. 22d: 12 
StOKGRN 20d 20 5 ae oe teas 12 
PPM ONS eye is creas Sinks. dns s 12 
Coal-carters.-- 2.5.2 2.5-.- J Pal fe 
Coal-quenchers .......--. 12 
Sypbon-pumpers......... 12 
Gate-keepers ..----..---- 12 
Tam p-lighters .. 2.0. a5. 6 
PALS Sete saa! are a ~ em 10 
Hammer-men ............ 10 
BLIOKIAVOLS --22.s<i00+0e ee 10 
MAGUINON) fo 50) «ban eecttien 10 
Carpenters... eaccas a- == 10 
LEIS oF TS esa) (rete Ch 10 
PIMIMEN es. os 2 atowle eau oo 10 
POEM OFS ccia bre ldrnaicmeicioie nts 10 
EUSLOLS =~ 2. -ec- so amiee de 10 
Meter-inspectors......... 10 
Occasional-laborers ...... 10 
Guusmiths. 20500. 62.d3 cestode 113 
HIVEGOES set a catl scbS0ig pate See ae 12 
TEARIWOEKS $25 sicigst te ~ sieee oes 11 
TAINDOTE panlensp pubescens oe 8 to 12 
MIAMVICS Melee. occ cece cece 11 
Painters and glaziers ........ 10 
BoM OTA soe nen Se cease eee 11 
Printing: 
Compositors ............. 10 
PeYORsIUGl sos. <csSeesecee 10 
Railways: 
WVSLONM OB o's one as cannk 15 
PE PIDNAIIOR ccna hie hhnwes 15 
CRTRIER eosin omtine 20 noms 15 
Engine-drivers........... 15 
Engine-fitters............ 11 
Ea i. ied han nas 15 
Segar-makers .............-.- 10 
Shoemakers : 

Ordinary workmen.....-.. Unlimit’d 
Superior workmen .......|..-. do 
Stone-masons ........-.-..... 11 
Sugar-refiners ...... . Seu htat 11 
Penorea Gs. Jo eek. weed Unlimit’d 
OMIT OPE eeu eS eb at htn che ncek 113 
Upholsterers........ccceseese 10 


Average am’t 


WLBT a siete cet 5 2 80 to 
cy Gao 
Week ....... 3 80 to 
Days.sas--. 3 78 to 
Our. locus 5 44 to 
Dae F< sisede 2 80 to 
5,000, h%00% 3 60 to 
PiQGBV ae wo xe 2 40 to 
Sata Se Be 3 60 to 
Hours ja: >: 
Wrasleo.tls se 5 00 to 
Hour & piece| 4 84 to 
Week....... 2 40 to 
Hour and day| 


Paid per— of wages per 
week. 

Pie6e Ades cies $2 40 to $4 84 
Hour. 2... 3 60 to 5 32 
POOL anaes. 6 64 to 7 96 
Week....... 4 32 
(Piece ft... 5 336 
ment a ieee EF 120 to 2 40 
COKAGE SL 4 84 
FLOUD ees soa 3 60 to 4 32 
IDB siceraar te F 4 84 
Week .....-. 4 00 
Hour. sees 264 to 7 96 
AC aR el, AA 2 64 to 6 64 
Karat & piece] 10 08 to 32 24 
iW eekit 32 240 to 4 84 
Day te 24.3 484 to 7 24 
Weekii2..'3.¢ 484to 7 24 
do. i254 440 to 5 08 
22 OO hes 260 to 5 64 
EK i i area 3 60 to 4 04 
foe Aen 3 14 
JO ase ee 3 20 to 3 72 
362 AO; es sec ees 3 20 
Olea Bae 180 to 2 64 
WO nae ee 264 to 4 84 
Peer ae oe 192 to 2 40 
YAO 3 aoe 312 to 3 84 
Ei Or anes evans 2 40 
BOSE Ca pence he 288 to 3 36 
YOO eno 2 88 
SOON: eens 240 to 4 24 
paelOLecicestece 3 00 to 3 36 
55 HMOs werd & 2 200 to 408 
eines CSE ak 312 to 3 36 
Lee OO cea ee 200 to 3 60 
Day JER ee 3 60 to 4 84 
‘Pisses eee 400 to 4 84 
Day Mintek 72 to 4 84 
Se Oa weiss 4 84 
BOO te te oe 484 to 6 04 
LOUD ge eee 4 20 
Hourandday| 2 40 to 3 20 
Paid week, f 3 20 to 4 00 
or piece. 3 60 to 10 08 


7 24 


3 20 


4 84 
5. 24 
5 64 
3 40 
3 60 


! 





at 


Remarks. 





The men employed in the 

. government-yard are, for the 
most part, engaged perma- 
nently, and the married men 
have to pay 40 cts. oy week 
to the widows’ fun 


These men are often out of 
work. 


These men work 7 days per 
week, Sundays included. 


From 72 cents to $6.16 when 
working extra hours. 


These men weeks 7 days per 
week, Sundays includ 
The engine-drivers are em- 


er two-thirds of the week © 


n driving engines and are 
kept in reserve the other 
third. Every third week 
the engines are examined, 
and during that time the 
drivers are paid as if act- 
ively employed. 

Of ordinary kinds, a man can 
make from 500 to 700, and of 
the better sorts from 200 to 
300 per day. He is assisted 


by a boy, to whom he has to’ 


pay from 40 cents to $1.20 
per week out of his wages. 
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Statement showing the rate of wages and the hours of labor, §-c.—Continued. 








Hours of Average am’t 





Occupation. Paid per— | of wages per 
labor. Woke 
Workmen employed on the 
ee anal and Har- 

or Works: 
Te ine chemin br, TE I ca sn < $7 24 ; ype per hour when under 
TOSI. bien 50a pie e<eye pg ee See ee 4 84 |) 
Plate-layers......-.-..--. pS | ee 4 56 ||, 
Ey ain Sap int yy : 11 eae ah Ah ep ie 4 84 

POMGRS pases. 3 “¢ OY 32.00" [0-0/4 6 04 
Ce as x MG Melt 6... 4 44 | Duvite the summer months 
GAOT (oi os )< sinner snaaiee AB) sich oman ave 4 84 | these men often work 14 
SPOT OCNEOTH as Segaastean ee 5 32 hours per day, and then 
ee ee 4 pal: ae Se 4 84 { earn about £1 per week. 
oe ee ea ey. 4 84 When employed on exten- 
Laborers. + -...-.0e+04-04- Le a! 4 32 | sive works they are usually 
Horse-keepers ........... Bese AO cies. sc 4 84 paid per mile, the wages 
Horse-drivers.........--. Rates AO ek S055. 4 56 varying according to the 
+4 pane (English- Reto kine: 5 44 nature of the soil. 

men. 

Watchmen, (Englishmen) PPG eMOh eases 4 08 
Boys, (English) .......-.. OST ae 1 68 
Pile-drivers, (Englishmen) Let Ce eee ee 3 12 


In consequence of the continually increasing price of food and house-rent, a general 
rise of wages has been effected during the last few months, without causing any ill- 
feeling between the employers and their workmen, and in many instances the former, 
well aware of the evil results of strikes to both parties, have anticipated the reasona- 
ble wishes of the latter by allowing them a higher rate of wages, without awaiting 
any demonstration on the part of the men. Of late the system of payment by the 
hour has become pretty general, and works well, as by that means there is hardly any 
fear of conspiracies or combinations of workmen for the purpose of coercing their 
employer to reduce the number of hours of labor, the wen having an interest in work- 
ing as long as their employers will permit. The question then naturally arises how do 
Dutch workmen and their families manage to live on these small incomes in such an 
expensive place? In reply I must, in the first place, explain that to the industrial 
classes in Holland, animal food, cheese, eggs, beer, currants, raisins, sugar, &c., are 
luxuries of which they partake only on Sundays, and then but sparingly, and in some 
instances not at all. They live chiefly on potatoes, cheap vegetables, such as carrots, 
turnips, onions, cabbage, &c., stewed with lard, and bread, both wheat and rye. When 
cheap’ vegetables are not procurable, they vary their meal by dried pease and beans of 
various kinds, or rice, barley, and flour, prepared with butter milk and treacle. The 
rent of a single room now varies from 48 to 84 cents per week, and a floor of the same 
sized rooms can be obtained at from 72 to $1.20. 


WAGES IN ROTTERDAM. 
Statement showing the rates of wages and the hours of labor in Rotterdam in 1872. 





Average am’t 
Paid per— of wages per 
week. 


Hours of 


Trades. labor. 








es vin adoenusseaeauce<aasnsonsnccs=- $3 60 
I a tbh ds wins om ccecce te on.ccm una xia © $2 88 to 4 32 
a. os cin divadicdecsdarecceccumenenvaee 7 24 to 7 04 
asin n cn Sdendcccsieccs anes emavase<s 3 96 
(0 OS 4 40 
Cabinet-makers 4 32 to 5 80 
Oarpenters <<... =-........... 3.52: to: 4. 32 
ee  cwmcavcace 2 40 to 4 00 
es 8 MY tem aelscme 3 60 to 4 84 
iyo? 3 60 
ed os na alain cwmenanaeuemaube 3 20 to 3 60 
a ok Cn damien eontedGonnccie 3 20 to 4 84 
ee os eon cacmdcdecceame 3 80 to 5 12 
TN Oe ce aces awdna 2 40 to 2 8&8 
ac daaanenanenme 2 88 
Ee Sa dike fae din alec aden 2 40 to 3 60 
ROTI es eee ls Co amu cin atchidukc che 3 84 
IMAUS one ame ese on bbe Ons anova ccesen 3 60 to 4 84 
NITIOG pore oat came ees da dicigin ake Ghiepss 03 3 84 to 4 32 
NN a rt Fee ee ee oe 3 4 84 to 5 64 

3 60 
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DUTCH ARTISANS—DIAMOND-CUTTING, 
{From the British Almanac, 1874.] 


In the Netherlands the rates of wages approximate somewhat more closely to those 
current in England, but the cost of house-rent and provisions is greater, so that, in 
fact, every 20s. earned in Holland does not go so far as 15s. in thiscountry. The Dutch 
artisans are, as a rule, steady, patient, and skillful, but their work lacks finish and 
taste. Holland is not in any sense of the word a manufacturing country. It is asa 
maritime people that we encounter the rivalry of the Dutch, who make excellent sailors 
and fishermen, and are content with lower wages than would satisfy English seamen. 
But there is one industry, that of diamond-cutting, peculiar to Holland. It is carried 
on at Amsterdam, and is chiefly in the hands of Jews, who earn from £6 to £7 per 
week. With the exception of this class of workers, the general condition of the Dutch 
artisans is in every respect inferior to that of their English brethren. 


EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Estimate of the weekly expenses of a blacksmith, with his family of a wife and one child. 
[From British consular reports.] 





Articles. U.S. gohd. Articles. U.S. gold. 
REV OITORG in he pied male daidinc oesh's enue p + $0°40 || ‘Vinegar, pepper... 2giass opansinwasde cscece $0 04 
WUE ATOMUT DAU epee ccna cee cee ene neds 10 |) Oil. soo eee ee eee on reese ee 8 
BUCO eee eee ee Seeueee. Se eee 20 || Turf and*woodscse2ee1bee-eaee eee eae 14 
Milica see ee aie ois oe grocereee: 10:|| Coke Or Gonlitissasea eke bee ceeds ant cee 14 
DIA eee oe puisees ae acer debacle dames -|eawoistestoe Soap. «4-0 cisegir. cad wadding en peers Mw na 8 
OE OG et are ear eieiaa cc Soa onine ot cicice meuidee aa 12}! Starch soos dee aa Seats ee eee ee 4 
LOU renee terterer swe tccace tedacae sensu 10 || Washing and mangling ................ 4 
OMT e eee Bae Soak eae oo dete s He 10° || ‘Thread)22a2 goe2ce eo saee ene a oereteae 10 
APOLALODA MIE cee tdc Cota ceetohowesl ods P. £2 40 || Water ic .sodsebioiiens See eee eee 4 
TTOCUSEEER teak ewidets waite Je kelds cue eleeedeu 20 '||" House-rént.< descmenmes an ene eee “40 
ied eee er eo eicccce Nes Sse bee spaehcecsese 10. || Sick-fund® 5222.esceaee eee eee eee ee eee 10 
ER OL Mee wee heis tiee cc cas ceed tinciod ace os mel oemmake cone Burial-fand 23 cence Geeetee ee ae eee 7 
IITGOT MP AAP ee se oe he and a acces Sato e eel Ma toa es Clothes -..3 286 eee eee ee 40 
[oticeee eck Ee one atch vo bine pee Reset bias. ceeua Spirits or beer. lsc csee ike nin 6 eee = oa me eee 
SRO See oh citewis ce nies cite dices ad etaielers «= Ses) aS es ToD&CCOss . 22 sisaen cere poeta eee ore 6 
HEME poe ek ns oe ee ae ee ence le 24 —__——_ 
SUL ay see cee GS ae a ea Stee SET ee 6 Total. tor Sra weeeee soe eco 3 81 


The following is an estimate of expenses made by a mason, with a wife and two chil- 
dren. He must be well off, for he indulges in butter and much bacon, and spends 
nearly half as much again as the smith: 


Articles. U.S. gold. Articles. U.S. gold. 

FIGURE TONE fee oe eee ee I eee $0°48 ||| ‘Saltsock 252. seee ee eee $0 06 
ROPOOR AE tds wee ekicS tek a Shim cel een 50'|| Vegetables... - 2c. oa sasmeame soe eee 16 
TLD) Fee ee chee oie» aie e's one He See worst ee 30 |} White bread..........00umeneseaaeeneee 16 
Rye-bread ....... ee ehats Mh ene aeean 30 || Tobacco ..... 5 J.022 sae aere ae nen 6 
POMOC seesaw esewis eeees ends (ska vers edt 22 || Doctor’s fund.... -sesiJsdarveuenoeeees 10- 
RIMMOUT Aoi Wikn soe oes doce accel als oot pubes 16 || Sick and burying fund..-............... 8 
PAA COL fen an Sea a fins Py a dR me tps 84 || Unforeseen expenses. :::..-.---s.s----5 12 
EN hy REATARD gl te SP SE oS gE aS ial 52 || Schooling «..:.:.:ttisscenseemeeune eee 10 
SUMURI face iopic's ona tbe cedcn wc cane rie 18 || Clothing .::.:.2...5,2cteeeeee nena eeene 50 
Rees cag chershinacectcn ueseestant aah 11 —_—_. 
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Next, we have a list of what is considered a legitimate expenditure by a bricklayer, 
with a wife and four children. The family is larger than that of the mason, but the 
house would seem to be inferior and the weekly expenses are much smaller. 











Articles. U.S. gold. Articles. U.S. gold. 
Ur Ae eee ee $0 40 || Salt and pepper............ 22.5. 5....2. $0 06 
AW GNUON GCON) 66 UL Soa. Cale sis dpwele con MPM OOEIN tie Ces eet ee oe el is eee, We, cena 16 
Biweherie peste ou eb es heed. ec cesses PUP ITT Ale WOOK fans onc bo cac tee ce sasas 12 
Ee eI RANG S528 Ga Pec cdl décadaes Se GOwGiOr COAL cise Sse cases se. dec etea ae 12 
OTe ht Soa a a PM DORD . aconcstue te et. sec tht ce ecias es 8 
RE eel: engines ces spice waeswecnk 4 || Starch and washing........-...-.....-- 54 
NU MGGRE- See adom atc sa okcecs bt adcen ces TORU OAC. 00. Peueaves cote oa cas. bee on ae 6 
SUG see Ma meedaa sides vos thao ee os ed's ccs SER TVVSUURL ons Setiaetas mn ede inaied aesdas akin 54 
PTI CEE ET SCET Ws bveduhe sa 222. 5esce0 a PELOUSG-TOD tea. age Fe. Seen ode oe as 40 
EM eet td Jaa edo od crce ddec nae oc aay Spi Burial-fund sees seer sey. wd Se 5 
ETE UR ee eee Be Te COLLIS. in dys Sean sien seit sas one ona 40 
PIE POUGDIGS cece a5 ot dae s acess soe SPIES PICLES OL DOGlea ee see tee scat ace ants 3 6 
MDA sem eure oe Se 2a ss ore c ecco ctes ke 144" Tobacco ost 4S Bere eas cet 6 
Ete i Be) pn Ba ols a iS a 2 ee 187 |i Miscellaneous) 7s: sss deere ee 23. 6 
BBCas Se tt ee deb ch Soe sou. Z- se 14 no 
ee Sg ie a wm dias wns 16 POLAR rcs tat Urea wae een ate ote 3 90 


Lastly, we have the modest estimate of a bricklayer’s laborer, who, blessed with a 
wife and four young children, reckons his expenditure by the day, subscribes, like the 
others, to the doctor and the undertaker, and finishes by spending considerably more 
than he is supposed to earn. 








Articles. U.S. gold. Articles. U.S. gold. 
pos YE IE ha UP op dos ed eee | rr $0 08 VET 2h Shas. SHES eee eh $0 14 
PeOSVONIban + ees 1. besceatic doses: ot —_——- 
DRS PONE Pees ocd do aetaesdadessdeoe- 4 Total per Gay <sve.23-5. 2055 se s'eck aes 43 
LDU Ua ee Fe 5 ee 
POET yon “ise. SABES ee asia aa 3 TOU DOr WOOK -cs50cnccanstescees 3 01 
SDOGe. Sree te seclte est Gib eect. Ver House Tenge. Vs i kas. . eds 40 
LA ke aE) es 2 Pe ae 2 Nick-and: burial funds2s. 22's. 22a toned tt. 8 
oo ESE eh eee ee 14 See 
(EES a 10 Total weekly expenses.........-.- 3 49 


There are two points specially to be observed in these estimates. The one is the in- 
ferior style of living, which such estimates denote. Asa rule, no meat but bacon is 
ever tasted, and but little of that. With one exception, it is not admitted by any of 
these men that they should lay out any portion of their wages on spirits or beer, or 
drink anything stronger than tea and coffee. I imagine that in practice they are not 
all of them thorough temperance men; still, it is remarkable that they do not reckon 
even beer as a legitimate item of expenditure. 

The other point to be remarked is that, notwithstanding the narrow limits within 
which the household expenses are kept, they in every case considerably exceed the 
nominal wages of the head of the family. This point was noticed by the committee, 
who, after examining and comparing many more of these estimates than I have given 
above, came to the conclusion that ‘the average bare necessaries of an ordinary work- 
man, with an average family, amounted to 9 florins (15s.) a week, while his average 
wages did not exceed 6 florins 60 centimes (11s.) if he was a skilled, and 4 florins 80 
centimes (8s.) if he was a perfectly unskilled laborer ; that there thus remained a defi- 
cit of 2 florins 40 centimes (4s.) in the one case, and 4 florins 2 centimes (7s.) in the 
other, which had to be provided for by the man working out of hours, or by the help 
of the wife or children. ' 


CONDITION OF THE LABORING-CLASSES IN HOLLAND. 


{From British consular reports. ]} 


There can be little doubt that if the laboring-classes in Holland are prosperous and 
happy, they owe it to their own patient industry, their provident habits, and their 
natural contented disposition. Living in a land which owes its very existence to the 
ingenuity and labor of man, at any moment liable to be called out to work again for 
their lives and homesteads, they owe little to nature, much to themselves. What they 
acquire with pain they guard with care. The Dutch laborer, whether in field or town, 
reflects on the value of his earnings; the energies which a warmer blood and a more 
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impetuous temperament would expend in political excitement, he consecrates to the im- 
provement of his own individual lot; the question of the hour, the news of the day, 
possess little interest for him; he prefers his Bible to his newspaper, and his family 
fireside to the public, the reading-room, or the political meeting. Jealous to a degree 
over the liberty he already possesses, he does not sigh for more, and prefers enjoying 
in peace the advantages already secured to him, to agitating for others which his 
fathers did without. The Dutch artisan can live comfortably and contentedly on 
what would ill-suffice to satisfy the wants of an English laborer. He gets lower wages, 
he lives in a country where protection is still professed and duties are still high, 
where the necessaries of life are about as dear as in England, and the luxuries dearer, 
and yet his home is happier and his family healthier than many which could be found 
elsewhere. Spending less on himself he has more left for his children, and what he 
saves in beer he spends in bread. The usual wages of a skilled artisan, such as a car- 
penter, joiner, plumber, or smith, may be reckoned, in the larger towns of Holland, at 
about $3.84 a week; his wife, perhaps, adds 72 or 96 cents by taking in washing, and 
the man himself, by working out of hours, on odd jobs, often adds another shilling or 
two. L[imagine a steady family would thus find the united earnings not fall short of 
$5.28 a week. Men whose trades or occupations require less skill are worse paid, un- 
less, indeed, the absence of skill is compensated for by the additional severity of the 
labor. The firemen orstokers in the gas-works at the Hague receive 17s. 6d. a week; 
but for this they have to work in relays of twelve hours at a time, day or night, as the 
case may be, and seven days in the week, with an additional six hours every Saturday 
to secure the weekly rotation of day and night work. In the smaller towns in the in- 
terior of the country, where living is cheaper, house and ground rent low, and skilled, 
labor less in demand, wages are much lower; there, an artisan who might earn $3.60 or 
$3.84 a week in the capital, has to content himself with $2.40. These are the wages 
often paid to factory hands. A favorite mode of remuneration for labor is that of pay- 
ing by piece-work,. This plan is adopted even on the premises of the employer. Thus 
a master cabinetmaker will furnish all the materials for making a.table; the table 
will be made in hisown workshop, under his eye; but whether his workman is industri- 
ous or idle will make no difference to him, for he will pay him the same sum on its 
completion. Another very general mode of payment is by the hour instead of by the 
week. In this case the artisan naturally earns more in the summer, when the days are 
long, than he can do in the winter. The pay varies according to the nature of the 
labor, skilled or otherwise. The rates of from 4 to 8 cents per hour embrace the princi- 
pal variations. Each skilled workman is required to find his own tools, with the ex- 
ception of those of an immovable nature, such as lathes, presses, and machinery of all 
kinds. ‘The hours of labor in the summer are generally twelve, including intervals for 
two or three meals. These consist of breakfast, at about 8; dinner, abqut mid-day ; 
and occasionally tea toward evening. Half an hour is considered enough for the first 
and last, but dinner is a more important matter and occupies, with its subsequent re- 
pose and pipe, an hour or an hour and a half. 
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LABOR IN RUSSIA. 


The last of the transatlantic countries to which attention will be 
directed in connection with the subject of labor, is that vast and inter- 
esting section of the Russian Empire which forms the western portion of 
her territory. Whether considered in regard to its population,* which 
falls but little short of the combined population of any two of the most 
populous countries of Europe, or the vast extent of its territory, which 
extends through thirty degrees of latitude, or great diversity of its . 
products, which comprise the rich furs of the extreme north, the fruits 
of semi-tropical climates, and all the varied products of the temperate 
zone, it stands without a peer among the nations of the old world. In 
its vast areas of fertile soil, its great forests of valuable timber, and the 
great variety and abundance of its mineral products, it possesses the 
germs of a vast development. Although largely devoted to stock-raising, 
producing a breed of horses which is, perhaps, not excelled for strength 
and hardihood, it is also extensively devoted to agriculture, although 
only about three hundred million acres are under cultivation. Grain 
and hemp are exported in vast quantities, the former. competing sharply 
with the United States in the corn markets of England. The Russian 
manufactories are, however, of comparatively recent origin, commenc- 
ing in the reign of Peter the Great, by whom, and by his enterprising 
successors, the Empress Catherine the Great, the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas, and the present enlightened sovereign, Alexander II, they 
have been encouraged. Except in sheet-iron, in the quality of which 
product Russia stands unrivaled, her exports of manufactured products 
have not been extensive. 


EXPORTS FROM RUSSIA TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement shows the extent and values of the products 
of Russia which find a market in the United States. It will be ob- 
served that our imports of raw products from that country consist, 
chiefly, of wool, flax, and hemp, while sheet-iron forms the only manu- 
factured article of considerable value. 





* Population of the principal European countries. 


meer werope, With Finland...... 2222-2 12-2. cnc e cece ce enn nne cacnne 71, 174,198 
ee ee nn chem esc es ecne sea cet tceu bnecns cnseneeene 41, 080,846 
SI TUNT INIA ATIIOTS Le oS So Se eee iene ha cel ccm ct centne sie sane 36, 102, 921 


cri othe a b.s atk hin Ses coe bi wa Vb webicbe gop aie be geinewelsb meme 31, 483, 700 
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Statement of imports into the United States from Russia during the year ended June 30, 1874, 





Imports direct from | Imports indirect from 
Russia. Russia. 


Year ended June 30, 1874. 


Quantities.| Values. |Quantities.| Values. 
































FREE OF DUTY. ® 
Ghemicals'e cist seeeee bee sec bpp cn bes ca oo ceek = cea chlel sem = tee eee ee en ees $10, 335 
Hair of all kinds, unmanufactured ......... pounds.. 80, 280 pL bony prea apt fe been RIA 
Pap CRinMaberiais « cesee eteele tp e cle nce ec « eaeatoN do:.2: 318, 013 TV0T] faaeteee dens: (e's ene 
PAL MOGHET ALCON Pesca gp pameldas bicin's oo sins See pis pie «|| we mom orm ice ieee M1 903 [PA can ashos 3, 931 
Ota FOOL IOULY: he inipln ath sob Sn obnigiwaiieh ncaa « eho Sane GhYyARUL. Fancast see 14, 266 
DUTIABLE. 

DRT Cdk eas bs tis'75 Gb dps Nelthece ke <bk=3 2% pounds.’ |.-<25s acess pak alee 214, 098 $256, 190 
Cordage, rope, and twine ............-ec2cee5- do....| $917, 229 $99, 037 27, 027 3, 391 
PGT LON ADANULACTULOS, ¢ owniscenlecass< celia wags o[palau'seh hoe pele eee G38 )05 cots ats <cs [aoe oe eae 
EMME RTOS . comig ss geen Gdee'nssnse st ncap ee suis = 4's <p <1 as aeneee B20) |eoaseg east al paces aoe eee 
Blox raw eu. i o0 De Hee cen Con cee, Sei See tons.. 489 119, 959 111 33, 756 

manufacturesO£ acs tas tees seek Seabee aoe | see eee 129 (584-4 8s 32 oo. 3 7, 143 
Be LW, hee tin aGisk steams enh amie aime od kame tons. . 297 Sd, Cicdek Woes Serbia tee 31 
MANULACLULOS Oleves «<p bre mnwa ccc menses sem keene TOT Tee eae os ae 
PPAR ICOM Cac fe cia ees wees neg sees Ue pie a2 pounds..|.-.>.- sar pees ieee wenn 242, 087 » 7, 230 
BICOUILOM eet uieties cmicaets Stree ettelesen's do....} 2,609, 682 236,552 | 2, 244, 088 210, 771 
sutepmanuractures.of sie see's ee eed: Peete te eee 4 5esul teeter k 3 142 
BPRhOr OD PLL ANI nos ope lee tanya neuen ion pounds. . 3, 638 2, 420 42, 378 32, 586 

MANULACLUPES OL. ties cess. cece bade Sees bell oes ee ee Y, O20" | aa. el dene cee . 1, 280 

Seeds, flaxseed or linseed..--....---.-..---: bushels. . 56 TOTS aR Se. ee foe 
PUVADED, Weare Ollie. ckdews oblebce cue om pounds.. 150 162 88 199 
Weine;in Hostess. oles tle. Sree ew cE ESE dozen..| 40 389 | 125 702 
NOTED A Pie Sa atc aepee or, a RR TE, 2 pounds..} 3,118, 930 545, 088 847, 465 137, 718 
PAO ENOCMTUICION ee ee cote pe teas coe nee cence cee see ace OU" | some, Merete are fe 536 
POTAMONUADIC. f. pede vas se tee Seachosptes oe nl coon ee 1) 1917140 Peseiesi ees 691, 678 
MOLALSVOG OL GUL ye oe 5. sewed stds ses be cc eet] eaeeskeeeen 00: 425 reer eee es 14, 266 
ELOLALUINPOLGS:. cuscccsccteresaeenast cece heels eee eee LOD Tht seen eee eee 705, 944 


The indirect imports came through the ports of— 


MTANCO Meee oooa see welled babies oleic Joc! ea peidwscipe » «ese miete >= ee pslatie nisin nnn ann $593 
GOTMANY. 2 u's s wcecneie Se c5<mieameinc cde enh ovbliees aw alsa ed nc pinie wicisisiccly See eae 349, 259 
Enpland oi. cisco sae ices chee creche co dia Jebu den cone Bee eee e Ceee eee aan aes 356, 092 

Total oo ee I ES ae. 705, 944 


MINERAL PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES. 


The future capabilities of manufacturing industry in Russia may be es- 
timated in part by the abundance of raw material, especially of minerals. 
From a work prepared for the Vienna Exhibition by Mr. Skalijkowsky, 
entitled “‘ Tableaux de l’Industrie des Mines de Russie en 1871,” the 
following information in regard to Russian minipg industry is ex- 
tracted : 


In 1871 the number of mines owned by Russia and producing gold was 979; 
platinum, 6; silver-lead, 21; copper, 76; iron, 1,174; zine, 6; cobalt, 1; tin, 1; coal, 
320; pyrites, 1; chrome, 6; rock-salt, 4; besides 697 naphtha pits. Their yield was 
from 17,000,000 tons of gold-sand, 86,400 pounds of gold, from 16,800 tons of platinum- 
sand, 4,504 pounds of platinum, 35,120 tons of silver-lead ore, 100,365 tons of copper- 
ore, 820,000 tons of iron-ore, 42,400 tons of zinc-ore, 10} tons cobalt-ore, 8,000 tons of 


pyrites, 817,000 tons of coal (black coal and brown coal,) 22,000 tons of naphtha, 7,000 — 


tous of chrome iron-ore, and 455,000 tons of rock-salt. ‘The smelting-works or Russia 
produced from these raw ores, silver, 29,000 pounds; lead, 1,740 tons; copper, 4,200 
tons; tin, 8 tons; spelter, 2,700 tons; pig-iron, 354,000 tons; iron castings, 30,0U0 tons ; 
wrought-iron, 241,500 tons ; steel, 7,000 tons; copper sheets, 350 tons ; and zine sheets, 
500 tons, and material for 11,255,000 roubles. The works gave employment to 266,300 
men. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF RUSSIA. 


From a work similar in character to the one above quoted from, but 
relating to another branch of industry, as indicated in its title,* the fol- 
lowing facts are condensed. The quantities and values have been reduced 
to the weights, measures, and currency of the United States: 


THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


The fabrication of tissues of wool was founded in Russia by Peter the Great. The 
principal branch of this industry, the manufacture of cloth, was not originally estab- 
lished for supplying the general consumption, but to furnish uniforms for the Russian 
soldiers,and the ulterior development of this industry is intimately connected with 
supplying cloth for the army. 

The first manufactory of cloth for the use of the troops was founded at Moscow by 
Peter the Great, in 1698, on his return from his foreign travels. Later, in 1812, it was 

_ provided by ordinance that Russian cloths should be generally used by the army; and 
with this object in view there were created thirty factories, which received various 
privileges. The sovereign gave them lands, granted to them the right of holding serfs 
as workmen, and, moreover, made advances to cover the expenses of starting the “estab- 
lishments, 

In 1822 the quantity of cloths furnished by the Russian manufacturers for the army 
exceeded, for the first time, the demand, reaching 4,000,000 archines,t (3,111,111 yards.) 

The progress of the cloth factories from 1800 to 1830 is as follows: In 1804 there were 155 
cloth factories, in 1814,235,and in 4820, 304, employing 53,000 workmen, and making more 
than 4,120,000 yards per year; finally, in 1830, the number of* factories had risen to 
390, employing 67,000 workmen and making 5,988,888 yards per year. At the present 
time the woolen industry fully supplies the necessities of the army. In 1856, at the 
epoch of the Crimean war, it was able to supply the army with 10,000,000 yards of cloth. 

The manufacture of articles of fashion from combed-wool did ‘not commence in 
Russia until after 1830, and then foreign yarns were employed. Spinning combed-wool 
was not attempted until some time later. 

The gradual progress of this industry is shown by the importations of yarn. Before 
1830 the 1mportations were pueolutely nothing : 


Pounds. 
EE ale oo a ricco bo aen mone aces tanec ese ctcencroe--nese $ 113, 400 
EE SEG Wig slaip aisle w eva 'sinc wae cannce nace ccuncovcsepeeecs 900, 090 
ES ee eewudew ads 2, 016, 000 
ee ad ong a on nnn nn den cee nnscdnnne eseces ernest 3, 240, 000 
SS I Ei ae a pe 7, 560, 000 


A notable increase is observed in 1869-1871; and in order to represent fully the pro- 
duction of woolen fabrics for this period, these figures should be increased about one- 
eighth for the combing-wool spun in the four establishments now in operation in 
Moscow. It may be added that the great care devoted to the raising of sheep, and to 
the shearing and washing of wool in the interior of Russia and the Baltic Provinces, 
by furnishing excellent raw material, has contributed much to the progress of man- 
ufactures in spinning and weaving wool. The progress within twenty years has been 
such that many woolen fabrics now rival the best that come from abroad. 

The following table exhibits the progress of the wool-manufactures for three-year 
periods from 1862 to 1871: 

Woolen industry of Russia. 














Woolen yarns. Cloths. 
om eH eH oS ey 4 
Y ° A i) g ° " ° a ° Pa ° io 
es | ee] fg | €8 | 22 Eg 
S nt mS) 5 pale 
Bs Be em 5.8 Be 3 & 
; NN 1 A ORR ST “Fh A SS 
at Sos cn deni wanace ee isin ale 22 | 2,190 $1, 152, 600 390 | 74, 620 | $20, 476, 050 
CO SP 27 2. 830 | 1, 687, 050 418 | 73,320 | 25,091, 475 
ee. con cow ccmeececasannne 29 | 3,020 1, 650, 150 483 | 73,640 | 28, 098, 675 
CES ee Sudan cscncscnephecsuacadcsas 40 | 3,700 2, 325, 675 510 | 75,900 | 32, 925, 000 


* “ Notice Statistique sur les Industries Textiles en Russie,” by M. A. Nébolsine, prepared under 
the direction of the Imperial Russian Commissioner of the Universal Exposition of Vienna in 1873. 

+ An archine or arsheen is 28 inches 

{The pood computed at 36 pounds. 
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Woolen industries of Russia—Continued. 





Fabrics of combed wool. Total. 
Ce Chet on Ce Let eH 
o °o oO s @ =e So Oo ~« 
Years. a 8 B ca 8 a 
Fa oot 4 5) £4 ort H 5) 
Dh og OF Om oq os 
2S = Ad Br 2°28 2 Ad T=) 
Rta Wal Wly bee Bs } 8s | eg 
5 =F 
Bn lee odur bee aed aimee ge be 
BOI Baie Saclbet aa Ce Uae eae ake k i dk con's 120 | 14, 580 | $5, 863, 650 532 | 91, 390 27, 492, 300 
MUNG Ss Sileicntcdiae oe tipi abtons Hee < Gola e ae mes 135 | 17, 400 8, 446, 950 580 | 93, 550 35, 225, 475 
These Rv Dlese apaeglatya | sala ruld ae a oe Ahn a Tp agate go 160 | 19, 400 9, 417, 675 672 | 96, 060 39, 166, 500 


Lee heats pe abe srg 5 4 e pea ae clea 248 | 30, 600 | 14, 700, 000 798 |110,200 | 49, 950, 675 





*TIn this and subsequent tables the Russian rouble is computed at 75 cents, which is about its equiva- 
lent in the currency of the United States when the premium on gold is 15 per cent. 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that a steady progress has been made in the 
woolen industry, especially in the weaving branch, but that while the number of estab- 
lishments and the value of products have increased, the number of workmen has 
diminished. This decrease in the number of workmen since 1861 must be attributed 
to the enfranchisement of the serfs. Many establishments which produced the coarse 
cloths for clothing the troops were carried on by the landed proprietors upon their 
own estates, and the labor employed by them was almost exclusively that of the Seris, 
who paid rent for the lands in this way. The influence of emancipation upon the 
cloth industry is shown by the following figures: 

In 1860 there were 430 cloth factories, employing about 95,000 workmen and produc- 
ing annually about $19,500,000 of merchandise. The number of factories and workmen 
commenced to diminish in 1862, and in 1863 reached the minimum number of 365 
factories and 72,000 workmen; but the total value of products remained the same. 
Since that time the cloth industry has taken a new direction. The necessity of econ- 
omizing labor has led the manufacturers to adopt improved machines which do the 
work with fewer workmen. 

The following table shows the statistics of the woolen industry of Russia, of Poland, 
and of Finland, separately and in the aggregate: 





tH Se A 
“thee ay ag 
bea ort a 
Countries, 28 BE 33 a 
=RS) 5 Bsg6 
ES Es gos 
Z Zi S 
EI COP BONIS £04 0 a on lew renigs ndaeuesd Sanahe bon seeh arr aoes BF TEE ~ 798 | 110,200 | $49, 950, 000 
SRT OL POMATIN : . ncaicocensenccmectace arenes aneucas ob tae aee 531 10, 720 7, 762, 500 
Grand Duchy of Finland’... i025. AeA soe, A. cee 10 150 50, 700 
Totals: bacishancsndedbls oom tintin Sees deed dee ks oleae 1,339 | 121,070 | 57, 763, 200 





_ The products of the several provinces of the empire, which exceed a million dollars 
in value, are the following: 


BRIO OW Mle eed ncn ccne apcrain=s $30, 874,500 | Tschernigoff................ $1, 986, 750 
aT i ERA te laters 6, 138, 000 | St. Petersburg .............. 1, 942, 500 
SPIRIT Wi pre cnwo mae cde aret 3, 886;500-] Livonia ..-.4.....neeneene - 1,866,750 
SUITOR eo ec chy Lae 2, 503,500 | Kalisz...... 2. coe eenene 1, 368, 000 


The principal raw material used is native wool. Foreign wools are imported only j 
small quantities, (100,000 pounds in 1871,) and are used principally in Poland and the 
Baltic provinces. 

The wools used are, first, the merino wools, of which Russia produces about 1,800,000 
pounds annually, but a part is exported; second, the Russian wool of the borders of 
the Don and the countries beyond the Volga; third, the Tsisgais wool, the wool of the 
hordes, (Ural, Emba, and Adaew ;) fourth, camel’s hair, of which 700,000 pounds are 
collected annually. <A part of the Russian wool is exported. Y ® % 


THE CLOTH INDUSTRY. 


In 1871 there were in Russia 510 cloth-factories, employing 76,000 workmen, and pro- 


ducing an annual value of $33,000,000; in the kingdom of Poland, 236 cloth-factories, — 


a i i i, 
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with 3,900 workmen and a product of $2,812,500; and in the Grand Duchy of Finland, 
5 factories, employing 30 workmen, and producing annually $5,700; a total of 751 
$30 950,000, with 79,000 workmen and an annual production of the value of 
. $35,250,000. 

The products may be divided into three classes: the coarse cloth for clothing the 
troops ; the cloth for private consumption at home, and the cloth for the China trade, ° 
which is delivered at the market of Kiahkta. * ‘ * 

The exports to China of cloths and other manufactures, by way of Kiahkta, which 
in 185661 amounted to an annual value of $1,620,870, fell off in the years 1862~65 to 
$1,426,850. In the years 1866-’70 it rose again to $1,57 1,336, and was $1,456,232 in 1871. 

* * * 


The adoption of baschylk for use in the army has given a value to the camel’s hair, 
formerly useless. Added to this is another kind of cloth, called “camel’s cloth,” but 
which is made from the white wool of Kirghiz sheep, dyed yellow. This cloth is used 
to a considerable extent by the poor inhabitants of the Lower Volga, as well as by the 
nomadic peoples. Its price varies from 88 cents to $1.06 per yard. The cloth for gen- 
eral use is made by two classes of factories: one producing a cloth not exceeding in 
price $2.40 to $2.90 per yard, the other a cloth worth $3.85 and over per yard; the lat- 
ter establishments being principally in Livonia and Poland, but to some extent in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

As the demand for faced cloth has materially diminished of late, while it has in- 
creased for other tissues, such as moleskins, tricots, cassimeres, diagonals, satins of 
wool, &c., many manufacturers who formerly made faced goods exclusively are now 
manufacturing the modern tissues with success. 


WOOL-SPINNING FACTORIES, 


In 1871 there were 40 spinning-mills in the empire, employing more than 3,700 work- 
men, and producing annually about $2,325,000. Adding those of Poland, there are 
in all 65 spinning-mills, with 4,720 workmen, and a production of $3,372,675. These are 
the establishments where nothing but spinning is done. The cloth-factories have 
their own spinning departments. In four of the mills where combing-wool is worked 
there are 38 combing-machines, 26,100 spindles, and an annual production of 27,300 
pounds of yarn, valued at $1,350,000. 


TISSUES OF COMBING-WOOL AND HALF-WOOL. 


In 1871 there were 524 factories of this class, 36,550 workmen, and an annual product: 
valued at $18,657,000. The manufacture of fancy tissues of wool. and half-wool 
(worsted with cotton warps) is principally carried on in the government of Moscow, 
where the number of establishments reaches 228, with 14,650 looms, 29,000 workmen, 
and an annual production valued at $13,312,000. 

Shawls, searfs, &c., are manufactured quite extensively. In 1872 the government of 
erga sent to market more than three million woolen shawls, and scarfs of different 

inds, 


CARPETS AND FELTS. 


In 1871 there were 5 factories, employing 300 workmen, with an annual product 
valued at $244,500. The greater part of the carpets are made of printed warps, 
(tapestry.) The printing is sometimes done at the factories, but oftener the printed 
warps are ordered from abroad. <A few carpets are made on the Jacquard looms. The 
Persian and Turkish carpets made in Caucasia are noted for their firm texture and 
excellence. They are made by hand, and are very expensive. 

The manufacture of felt goods is not important. In 1871 there were 39 factories, 
with 275 workmen, producing annually a value of $590,000. The goods are principally 
carpets and gloves of felted wool, and are remarkable for their good quality and cheap- 
ness, 

There is another branch of the woolen industry carried on quite extensively—that of 
the peasants, some of whose domestic cloths have a great reputation. In places where 
this industry is carried on extensively, the wealthy peasants furnish the workmen the 
raw wools or yarns, which are returned to them in cloth. The spinning of wool for 
knitting, and the knitting of stockings, constitute still another branch of the domestic: 
 srrae of the peasants. The data are wanting for an estimate of this household in- 

ustry. 

The distribution of these products is principally made at the fairs in the interior of 
Russia. The quantity of foreign goods sold at these fairs is very small compared to 
the home products. In the three years 1864~66 there were delivered at the fair of 
Nijni-Novgorod about $412,000 of foreign woolens, and $6,975,000 of Russian products. 
The quantity of foreign manufactures sold at this fair has gradually diminished since 


46 L 
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that time. It was valued at $3,337,500 in 1867, and in 1872 it was only $1,177,500, 
while the stock of Russian woolens in the same year was as high as $15,000, 000. 

Notwithstanding the diminution of foreign goods at this fair and the increase of 
hone products the importation of woolens is quite large, and has increased of late 
years. In 1867 the imports of woolen goods amounted to $4,806,794, and in 1871 to 
.$7,950,668. The exports of woolen goods were in 1867 about $2, 050 ,000, and in 1871 
about 89 054, 000. 

THE COTION INDUSTRY. 


The cotton industry gives a product of 162,000,000 roubles.* 

In the last years of the eighteenth century, Russia contained, according oe official 
documents, only 90 establishments for weaving cotton, (spinning not having then been 
introduced.) At the commencement of the nineteenth century weaving began to rap- 
idly develop itself, and in 1820 there were 440 establishments, employing 36,000 work- 
men, and supplying commerce with 35,000,000 archines of cottonades.t 

The progress of the industry of weaving cotton was still more rapid after the pro- 
hibitive tariff of 1822, which absolutely interdicted the entry of printed cottons, and 
placed a very high duty upon the importation of other cotton tissues as well as upon 
cotton yarns. Under the very marked influence of this tariff the national fabrication 
was more than doubled in a few years. In 1830 we possessed 538 establishments for 
weaving, producing, with 76,000 workmen, 83,000,000 archines of cottonades. But it 
is, above all, by contributing to power-spinning that the tariff of 1822 placed upon a 
solid basis our cotton industry. Machine-spinning had been carried on at the imperial 
manufactory of Alexandrovsky since 1805; but this was only a commencement, and 
that establishment belonging to the state, was placed in exceptional conditions, which 
could not be made general. It was only at the epoch which followed the publication 
eh the tariff of 1822 that the introduction of power-spinning was properly made in 

ussia. 

The two first private spinning establishments were founded, in 1824, at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and in ten years after, that is 1835, there were 25 establishments. 

The progress of this industry became particularly marked from the period of the 
year 1842, “when the exportation of spinning-machines was authorized in England. We 
must also attribute this progress, in a certain measure, to the increase of the duty upon 
cotton yarns from $3.60 to $4.68 per pood,t effected in 1841, in consequence of the crisis 
of that year. 

In 1849 the nnmber of spinning establishments rose to 45, and the value of their 
products represented no less than $8,280,000. 

An important change took place, in 1850, in the commercial policy of Russia, which 
passed from the prohibitive régime to the protective system. The tariff of 1850 reduced 
the duties on cotton yarns from $4.32, the cld‘rate, to $3.96 per pood. The tariff of 
1857 lowered the duty to $2.52. The duty was also lowered upon other articles of cot- 
ton. The national industry had then become so solidly established that, far from 
prejudicing it, the reductions of duty gave it a new impulse, and stimulated it to 
develop and perfect its processes, In the revenue-reform of 1868, the duties estab- 
lished in 1857 underwent but slight modifications, and the protection accorded to the 
Jiussian fabrication of cotton remains nearly the same. 


Table showing the condition of the cotton industry in the Russian empire in 1871. 








i : o 
2 a B 33 
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A a7 > 
RNR Dis tive cna ie he cance ns coukdatoahe Une ciicnen et aaees 51 44,300 | 55, 070, 000 
NOOUVRIE au yisis loosen ecdces she aes eck dean ccaeteamuerecenesucoates 738 78, 700 48, 290, 000 
DIRE TGS nis o winid > o's 8 vw Bhd Sid olde UneRe' oedelcks bua ce - Sil 34, 700 48, 298, 000 
TRI ISTOMIA. os xv anup a's sdtonumevie teat eenmdaa rie basal 1, 300 157,700 | 151,658,000 — 
SEeRPOGWi Wie LEAP 1h GS cc che ro avcs Clu ceo cn Seuee bakekecueuneee 1, 086 13, 410 8, 613, 100 
Grand DaohyvrotiWinignd, ..26s'cveeusssnasdedoadaesebes Ve hihee ee 5 4, 000 2, 027, 000 — 
GGL oc waded ee ade 42 Cahk cp ang daanas deeumaakeemacen tae 2, 391 175, 110 162, 298, 100 


* A rouble of 100 kopecks is equal to about 66 cents gold, or 75 cents in paper currency of the United ; 


States. 
+One hundred archines are equal to 77.77 yards. 
$A pood is ¢ qual to 36.4 pounds. 
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The cotton industry of Russia is fitted to the necessities and tastes of the country. 
In the great market of Nijni-Novgorod the presence of the Russian merchandise reduces 
very considerably the demand for foreign cottons to supply the markets of the interior. 

In the triennial period of 1864~’66 there were sold at the fair of Nijni-Novgorod 
$1,256,400 worth of foreign cottonades, while the Russian fabrics figured at a value of 
$11,016,000. In 1872, the value of all the foreign products of cotton, wool, flax, and 
silk sold at this fair was $1,130,400, while the Russian cottonades sold represented a 
value of $23,328,000. 

The cotton industry, although introduced artificially into Russia, has no less rapidly 
acquired an economical importance, so great as to now occupy the first rank among 
the industries of prime necessity. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


The manufacture of silk was commenced in the last century; but it is only since 
1830, under the influence of a protective tariff, that this fabrication has become devel- 
oped, or acquired any considerable importance. In 1872 there were 460 silk-factories, 
15,800 workmen, and an annual production of the value of $7,416,000, including the 
production of Transcaucasia, which is more of a domestic than manufacturing char- 
acter. The importation of foreign silks, in 1871, was of a value of $4,531,633.20; so 
that the value of the importations was nearly equal to one-half of the national fabri- 
cation. The latter, in the character of its products, has reached a high excellence. 
pie manufacture of brocatelles, used in the churches, has attained a very great per- 
ection. 

An industry which has been developed among us on a very vast scale is that of the 
manufacture of light silks, and, above all, tissues of half-silk, plain and figured. In 
perfection of finish, taste, and price, our fancy stuffs of silk can bear comparison 
with foreign fabrics. 

The following statement, obtained from another source, shows the mineral produc- 
tions of Russia in the year 1874. 

The state founderies smelted 1,225,000 Russian poods* of bronze, 557,000 of iron, and 
1,000 of steel; 89,000 poods weight of articles in bronze were cast, and 508,000 poods 
weight of ammunition; 9,000 poods weight of steel cannon, and 15,000 weight of 
iron cannon, 15,000 poods of lead, and 6,600 of zine were smelted; 7,800 poods 
weight of iron articles; 10,000 poods weight of sheet-iron, and 7,500 roubles’ worth 
of iron for use in ship-building were also made, besides 46,700 side-arms; 20,000 
blades, and 5,725 gun-barrels. The amount of metal passing through private 
factories can only be approximately computed, as the year is reckoned from 
May 1 to April 30. The following return, however, is supposed to be tolerably 
correct. The productions of the smelting establishments of the Ural are esti- | 
mated at 13,200,000 poods of bronze, 1,017,000 of iron, 69,000 of steel, and 100,000 
of copper. Those around Moscow are supposed to have produced 3,360,000 poods of 
bronze, and 1,830,000 of iron. South Russian produce is estimated at 430,000 poods of 
bronze, and 440,000 of iron. That of the Polish provinces at 1,370,000 poods of bronze, 
800,000 of iron, and 120,000 of zine. Lastly, 44,000 poods of copper is computed as the 
return from the Caucasus. Gold, to the amount of 1,806 poods, has been extracted 
during 1874, without reckoning the districts of Altaé and Nerchinek, which yield 
an annual average of 165 poods. The production of coal has increased; the total 
amount, including anthracite, raised in 1874 being 83,575,000 poods. ‘The extraction of 
mineral] oils in the Caucasus shows a great increase, and oil-wells have lately been dis- 
covered in Poland. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF RUSSIA. 


When the author visited Russia in 1872, as a delegate from the 
United States to the International Statistical Congress, the eighth ses- 
sion of. which was held in St. Petersburg in August of that year, his 
time was so fully engrossed in the work of the congress that he was 
unable to make a personal investigation in regard to the cost and con- 
dition of the mechanical and factory labor of that country. His stay at 
Moscow, the center of the manufacturing industry of Russia, as well as 
at Nijni-Novgorod, where he attended the great fair, and subsequently 
at Warsaw, was so brief that but limited information was obtained in 
regard to the industrial classes of that great empire. As to the peas- 
antry—the farm-laborers who were recently emancipated from serf- 
dom—his observations were more extensive than his inquiries; for, 
traveling as he did about 4,000 versts (over 2,600 miles) through the 
center of that country, he was able to observe the habits of the people, 


*Pood=36.4 pounds avoirdupois. 
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to view their dwellings, and thus inform himself of their condition, 
although unable to converse with them. 

In regard to factory and mechanical labor, however, he has gathered 
from other sources, and presents in the following pages, information of 
much value. 

The following table, showing the nature and extent of the chief 
industries of Russia, was prepared by Mr. Michell, then British consul at 
St. Petersburg: 
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7,982 | 302,314 | %*220, 654, 072 





* Equal to about $165,500,000 in United States currency. 


Spirits distilled, about 73,000,000 gallons; beer and mead brewed, 
about 21,000,000 gallons; beet-root sugar produced, 3,300,000 poods ; 
tobacco manufactured, 594,000 poods; iron raised, 15,781,000 poods. 


FACTORY LABOR IN 1841. 


The following statement shows the wages, per month, of work-people in a cotion-mill in St. 
Petersburg, in the year 1841. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 1869. 
(From the British consular reports.]} 


ST. PETERSBURG, 1870. 


Wages vary considerably, and are dependent on a variety of causes, such as the 
locality, season of the year, &c.; the lowest wages being paid in districts where hand- 
loom-weavers abound. Good mill-hands make from $7.50 to $15 per month, and are 
often paid by piece-work. 

Fitters, ordinary mechanics, joiners, blacksmiths, &c., will earn from 75 cents to $1.50 
a day. Skilled mechanics, engine-drivers, engineers on river steamers, &c., earn very 
high wages—from $1.50 to $2.50 per day, and even more. , 

English foremen receive $20 to $30 a week, with lodging, fuel, and light free. Ap- 
prentices generally receive from $2.50 to $3 a month for the first year, increasing each 
succeeding one by a rouble a month. 

In cotton-mills, piecers, iron-tenters, and reelers generally get paid according to the 
amount of work done; the others are paid by the day. 


WAGES IN MOSCOW. 


The following tables give the rates of wages per month at Moscow, the industrial 
center of Russia, in the year 1869, and also the prices of the chief articles of consump- 
tion: 

Wages in cotton-mills. 
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Bleaching, dyeing, and print works. 
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Glass-works. . 
Wages per month 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 
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In the.larger towns the price of the best beef and mutton often runs as high as 173 
cents per pound. : 

The increase in the prices of the chief articles of consumption during the last ten 
years may be roughly stated to be at the rate of from 30 to 50 per cent., but the rates 
of wages have increased in an equal and in many cases in a greater proportion. The 
condition of the Russian artisan has improved very materially during late years, and 
were it not for the lowering of the duty on the already too-cheap “ vodki,” (corn . 
brandy,) the working-class in Russia would be, comparatively speaking, well off. 


Prices of provisions in Nicolaieff, Russia, in 1870. 
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POW IS DOL UGG aks socks oncscppocepaisbecete score pss0 0c eneaee 60 to 72 
CVOGSO) CAOR vc go sc weln See dee ide See SS Sd Sess se ate Fe 60 to 72 
PPUPRGYS,; CBE oo. ss ase ee cle eee Se oe es ae See e 72 to 1 69 
RIE TIO oat aaa Cate te (elsle'e'e'e sso 's's'c'a's'o se Sale tate ae , 10 
PAMLOUPGLr POUT s255 pes e cs wees cccces nore segues «beeen ee 08 
MIBBATONUS, POY POUN .. oe0c. cee ce mecc copees cscs senses aa eanaleeenee 06 
Se Or VOOM sco cae mere nn ses ses cee seeses sba ene st ek eal eeE 06 
BG MPEr LOU Fae oul ak gece weve eesecerces cee eet ss tennant 84 
Pian averare, per Onna J... esa ew epee cons woes seeueg eps ae aneEe ° 20 
CaM ASN DOL LOU f. nie invite cso secare'scocce ces = se acen tera 05 
Vine, commonest, bad, per. bottle: 2275223. so. Tate peas ee eeee 12 
passable, per DOLE. np ese nune wr “ene Anan 28 
Wpoaki or brandy, per hotile ..~.-.-.-ranercauee. cane ene ee 36 


Manure, dried and caked for fuel, is this year at $7.26 per 7 cubic feet. Reeds and 
linseed straw and flax-stems and prushwood, $1.21 per 30 bundles. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN RUSSIA. 


St. PETERSBURG, January 12, 1870. 


It is not easy to state at all accurately the proportion which the number of Russians 
employed in industrial pursuits, exclusive of the agricultural population, bears to the 
other classes. 

The difficulty arises in great measure from the existence of a very numerous class 
of nomads; for independently of those employed in the internal navigation, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, stonemasons, painters, joiners, and other artisans are in the habit of 
flocking into the great towns in the spring, and of returning to their villages in the 
autumn. 

que following is a rough estimate of the numbers employed in various manufactures 
in Russia: 


Hands. 

Cotton—Spinning-mills .........--...----...--- ona pisle-diaie did» dink ai eee + 50,000 
Wear ing mills. so nian ofa sin’ a's Aid od wine nim nue dine ole ale 70, 000 
Hand-loom weavers, reelers, &C.-.. .-- 22. ne cceeececee Sidnde niatd> atiiake « 100, 000 
Calico-printing, dyeing, bleaching, &c.........---..- owe ant Pe elle 50, 000 

Total employed in cotton-manufacture .......- PH saa nae ee --- 270, 000 
a001—Spinning-mills us esccseeccemseessce+copecessenctin > hia steak 5, 000 
VCRYID OINII h eo eee ae 120 secnencanee i whee 25, 000 

Total employed in woolen-manufacture. .... 2-22-22 eeeeceeecnraneceee=s 30, 000 
Flax—Spinning-mills........- Veaverdenuavese oes suceaantteneee pan, dxith eye 
MWeaving-mills....oocaseccnendoecvsencnnsl anh seu dna eae eae 12, 000 
PIPORROTS, SCO). chor rined eccadiieae PES Safe RRR EAS 9 PN idan be cals 30, 000 

Total employed in flax-manufacture........ eet. «owe sin kw dee ee 50, 000 
Hemp—Yarn-spinning........ np ee A a Se Re ‘oneal Ppa: te - 4,000 
ERT DOT BOO: 26 oan cuikc dda okdaeacene a femmes Pere 4, 000 
DYEGRROTS Cann ween nucaccasccuscincdnceinecces dbs date deel 20, 000 

Total employed in hemp-mannufacture...-... . .wandconssacencne nn 28, 000 
Cloth—Weaving, sansa Mbivtgac'devdedda dame ne dn oiisiip eiiele dui cease - 70,000 


ENGI BINT CEI aid i ecmeee img wins ce Sie bi pie ea lela oo —— 2, 000 
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Hands 
IES 6. he ae wn wiclemidsaiea ole ce uisin clase Seine hwew ace Niles sem ubnie 1,500 
TI. chal Sve SE Hele Sea wien bie ons cons ssab bind deine te sue 7, C00 
ETE Gia dade kales bind e,sleish.s asia <e's\cinbla'maldle le wretd ame awia make di 1, 500 
Total employed in silk-manufacture............ wicaw <OK ValeuHany tiatee 10,000 
Lo ee ee ee Lagat PION. Wid aSathiblial S Shoilb le los binddbl's Sinve Riv heh 04 bi 150, 000 
Deathercms. .ovsss:. os PF witttnie bina (ois W ainle aie Sik bin ee fe Dash a aiiciee Son Vy Oe ae 30, 000 
ER aan a Gak Baie Seno dale cio on eld one wis aialns wists SEW ells sieciemee 20, 000 
SREY AI TRSHOL PGUTITIOWEN, COC ie 2. 2 Sia se ce penns ce mn as ce dicc a cens ecco cewse 15, 000 
eS a aida wea es sos ote cone ipa eb Ws pumele tion mncin nasties dame 50, 000 
Total number of hands employed in the foregoing manufactures........ 725, 000 


To the above must be added those engaged in glove, boot, hat, watch, carriage-mak- 
ing, and other employments, no reliable statistics to arrive even approximately at their 
numbers being obtainable. . 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 


The agricultural laborers live almost entirely in houses of their own, which are 
throughout the empire constructed in the following simple fashion: Logs of the red 
pine are cut into the required lengths—3, 4, or 5 fathoms, according to the proposed 
‘size of the house; the lengths are placed one above the other, the énds being dove- 
tailed together, thus forming, as it were, a huge box of logs; the doors and windows 
are then cut out, and the pieces carefully numbered by notches; the box is now taken 
to pieces, and the actual building commences; this is done by placing the lowest tier 
on boulder-stones and wooden posts-for foundations, then each succeeding tier is added, 
moss, or hemp and tow, being used between each layer, to fill up all interstices; the 
walls thus completed, floors and ceilings of red or white pine boards are added, both 
ceiling and flooring generally being double, with a layer of earth between; the whole 
is crossed over with boards, the roofing generally consisting of wooden tiles; in one 
corner of a room a large brick stove,similar to an English baking-oven, is built, a 
chimney, either of bricks (put loosely together without mortar) or of wood, is carried 
through the roof, and the house, or hut, is complete. Here the whole family lives. 
Generally the house contains but a single room, but sometimes a well-to-do peasant 
has a house of three or four rooms, and even uses plaster and paper-hangings for the 
walls of his hut. 


CONDITION OF FACTORY LABORERS. 


The mill-people in large towns or their suburbs, for the most part, live as lodgers, in 
houses varying in size from the peasant’s hut to large buildings of two or three stories, 
but in no case are comfort and cleanliness taken into consideration. The rooms are 
generally small, low, badly ventilated, and crowded ; the same room is used for sleep- 
ing and eating; shelves or benches serve as beds. The occupants are generally only 
known to each other from working at the same mill; very few, indeed, are members of 
the same family, and children, even where employed in the same neighborhood as their 
parents, seldom live with them. Separate sleeping-apartments are almost unknown, 
save in the case of the superior workmen who rise to be overlookers, foremen, &c.; these 
men have often neat, tidy lodgings, and live with some regard to appearances. It is a 
general practice among mill-hands to form themselves into artels, a kind of club, con- 
sisting, according to the size of the room, of five, ten, eighteen, twenty, or even a greater 
number of members. Each artel will engage a woman as cook, appoint a treasurer to 
encash monthly the subscriptions due to the general fund for provisions, &c. The food 
of the workmen generally consists of black bread, fresh and salt fish, soup from cabbage 
and meat, potatoes, mushrooms, cucumbers, &c. Tea, corn brandy, quass, and beer are 
the beverages. Beer has gained great favor with the mill-hands, both in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow; otherwise it is very little drunk by the poorer classes. 

As a rule, in the neighborhood of large towns the people live much better, generally 
at an average rate of about $5 per month per man; at other places, (except in the cen- 
tral and southern provinces, where the food of the people is generally good,) however, 
the living is very wretched, the food consisting of little else besides black bread and 
water, and occasionally only a little tea, the living in this case costing only about from. 
$1.20 to $1.44 per month. With the extension of the railway system, the wages and ~ 
Style of living are improving, even in the more remote districts. 

Of late years, some mill-owners have adopted the plan of providing lodgings for 
their work-people, and in many instances have built large houses, constructed on sani- 
tary principles. Here the people are divided into three classes: the married, the 
unmarried men, and the unmarried women; to each is allotted a separate house or 
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part of the house. The supervision of the lodgings is intrusted to competent persons, 
and an extent of cleanliness and comfort is attained which would be quite impossible 
to arrive at in any other way. The inmates pay for their lodgings according to the 
size or the number of rooms occupied by them, the amount due for rent being deducted 
every month from their wages. Under this system a single man will pay from 72 
cents to $1.44 a month; married men from $1.44 to $2.16. Attached to these houses 
there is generally a store, where the people can purchase the necessaries of life, of 
good quality and at reasonable prices; this store is under the control of the mill-owner 
or manager. * * * Someof the more wealthy mill-owners have already established 
hospitals in direct connection with their works; the ground and buildings being pro- 
vided by the proprietor, while the hands generally support the hospitals by a payment 
of from 4 to 1 per cent. on their wages. ~ 7 : 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 


The hands work on an average tbirteen hours per day, commencing at 5a. m. in the 
summer and at 5.30 a. m. in the winter, and stopping work at 8 p.m. An hour in the 
middle of the day, generally from 12 to 1, is allowed for dinner, and the operatives 
usually have ashort time allowed for breakfast at 8 a. m., and again, for a luncheon, at 5 
p.m. Adults and children keep the same hours, but only very inconsiderable numbers 
of the latter are employed in mills. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


In Russia, in 1872, there were 1,081 preparato?y and higher schools, 
attended by 37,430 pupils, of whom 16,461 were boys and 21,789 girls. 
There were 126 gymnasia, in which Latin, French, Greek, and science 
generally, were taught; and 32 progymnasia, attended by 42,751 pupils. 
Of preparatory and higher schools for girls only, there were 186, attended 
by 23,404 pupils. The universities, of which there are now eight, have 
been organized on the German model. They employ 512 professors, and 
have 6,799 pupils, nearly all the latter being from the middle and poorer 
classes. 

In reference to the condition of the working classes of Russia, the 
British Almanac says: 


In Russia the working classes may be regarded as being in a kind of transition state, 
in consequence of the recent abolition of serfdom throughout the empire; many work- 
men who have been serfs enjoying from their owners permission to live and work in 
the large towns. Again, there seems to be a tendency on the part of the newly-emanci- 
pated population to drift toward the large cities and towns, agricultural labor being 
miserably remunerated in Russia. On the other hand, the Russian mechanic appears 
disposed to emigrate to the United States, but for the political obstacles in the way of 
his so doing. In every respect, the social condition of the Russian artisan is inferior 
to that of his brethren in Western Europe, and years must elapse before he can hope 
to become on terms of industrial equality with them. 


BERDIANSK. 


The British consul at Berdiansk, under date of March 22, 1872, 
writes as follows : 


The keen demand for grain has brought large tracts of land under cultivation, and a 
severe strain on the labor market has resulted, which has within the last four years — 
brought up wages to very high rates. The Russian workman has not yet learned the ~ 
value of time, and he does not appreciate home comforts or wholesome food. Earning — 
from $5 to $10 in a week, he will waste the next,and spend his money in drink. He ~ 
knows very well that he has never to wait for work, but that work is always waiting — 
forhim. His wants are few and easily satisfied. He lives in a wretched, unfurnishe | 
hovel, possessing but one recommendation, warmth in the winter. His bed is but a 
piece of felt and a straw pillow; he has no sheet or other covering. He sleeps in his 
clothes, and his sheep-skin coat serves him for a quilt. His dress is of common print, 
and he generally wears it until it drops off from age. A thick sheep-skin coat is his 
dress in winter, and this is seldom taken off during the cold months, His food consists 
principally of black bread, made from rye, salted, sun-dried fish, cheese of very pvor 
quality, eggs, and occasionally pork; the better class of workmen generally have a 
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noon-day meal of soup made with meat and vegetables.- His drink is tea, quass, (a 
kind of weak beer,) and vodki, (a very pure and cheap spirit made from rye.) Of 
this spirit large quantities are consumed. His recreation is drinking, with its accom- 
paniments, singing and dancing. Such lodging, such food, such clothing, such amuse- 
ments, are totally unfit for an Englishman. Under such circumstances he could not 
long retain health. Im considering, therefore, what the cost of living in this part of 
Russia would be for an Englishman, (and it is necessary to estimate this, for the lines 
of railway now projected must ere long create a demand for skilled workmen,) we 
must take his way of living at home, and see what the expense would be to live in the 
same style here. Supposing him to be married, and to have three children, he would 
require a house with three rooms. ‘The interior comforts and arrangements which such 
a house would possess in England would not be found; it would be without drains, 
closets, or water, and the doors and windows would be ill constructed. For such a 
house the rent would be about $75 a year; four meals a day, breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper, could not be estimated at less than 84 cents; clothing, fuel, light, and 
household expenses could not be estimated at less than 72 cents a day. Thus, with 
strict economy, the English workman’s yearly expenditure with his family would be— 


ey. 6 co clalen c's cc cocelencwsuicwcsdeed scoue boos eiol one 
Went Dts os sk ccs'e ss sescee coos Stsdscctaareuoese - 273 60 
AGES Gs Has nob sas oe ac cce cecces cons conser cases suadaee oui g #600 

Ee lia cities sue, saws akiew sumisea'ncse'adiead v'sces sanueeees - 667 68 


The above does not include drinks or any kind of recreation, and though the sum 
may appear large, yet it is carefully calculated, and, if anything, underestimated. An 
English second-class engineer who, with his wife, has resided in this town (Berdiansk) 
for the past two years, assures me that his monthly bill for food alone, without liquor, 
amounts to £9. He receives £18 a month, and these wages he computes as equal to 
about £12 in London. As already shown, the diet of the natives is unfit for an En- 
glishman, but the country possesses all the requisites for an Englishman. The average 
prices of necessaries are as follows: Meat, per pound of 14 ounces, 6 cents; bread, 4 
cents ; butter, 28 cents ; potatoes, 1 cent; tea, $1.20 ; coffee, 20 cents ; loaf-sugar, (there 
is no brown,) 20 cents; coals, per ton, $9.68. : 

During the winter months the entire population are dressed in fur. The ordinary 
material is sheep-skin, and coats made from it cost from $12.50 to $22.50. 


WAGES IN ODESSA IN 1870. 
4 [From report of the British consul.]} 


The wages paid to native workmen and laborers are as follows; 
United States gold. 


TRENT foie cic ne occ celeced weno saccue senvedcceseccesc $0 94 to $1 32 
IIT hos a kas omaeyulendabenvcetducomescaupes 87 to 1 32 
Working blacksmiths, from-.......--....... bn ken seen bre etme eae 87 to 1 18 
mary aeporers, (mechanics, ) from... --..2c.s-205s0 ccc cone cece cccces 50 to 66 
Common laborers employed in paving, &c., n 1866, from...-..-.....--. 21 to 105 
Common day-laborers, (according to the season,) from........-...---- 40 to 1 32 
Watchmakers, monthly wages, from...... 0.2... .20- cee nee cece ee waccne 16 50 to 40 00 


Apprentices are taken from four to six years, found with lodging and food, and, after 
the above periods, promoted to be workmen. 

Gold and silver smiths: Workmen are paid monthly at the rate of $6.60 to $10, and 
upward of $40, a very few as high as from $50 to $66. 

The Russian workman appears to be intelligent and laborious, but is said to be care- 
less and indifferent as to the quality of the work he turns out, and, therefore, will 
always require to be sharply looked after. It is not thought that he is often conscien- 
tious, or that he takes a pride in the quality of the work he may execute, and he would 
undertake any that was given him without reference to his character as a workman. 
It is probable that Russian artisans are fast acquiring greater skill in all departments 
of their trade, for the Russian is of an imitative, if not an inventive, turn, and as he 


improves in skill he will naturally, one may suppose, improve in the care and quality 
of the work he executes. 


WAGES IN ODESSA IN 1873. 


The following information was furnished by Mr. Smith, consul of the 
United States at Odessa, October, 1873: 
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Rate of wages paid for farm and mechanical labor in Odessa, Russia, in the year 1873. 





Daily wages. wages. 





Oceupation. 


With | Without; With 
board. } board. board. 








ne UU EUnTnn I EIyEnE Un RIInEn nn EnEE RIE anneEREERE ERO ERE REE 








FARM-LABORERS. 
Experioné6d hands im summer... 2 os... cst ere ss cbediesceticnccceces Ae eR a $20 00 
Experienced hands in winter*..........-. Thisctdl. SeLW lass SE Lean Seklbees SO javscse ds. SL 12 00 
Ordinary hands in SUMMEL™ 2.62.0. n eens ce seen we cee e we cows ceteseenes b oias GF ih. absent 204 10 00 
Ordinary hands in Winter ......-....-cccenrcccccccvecccccccccccsccccces 50 fepnep o items 8 00 
Common laborers at other than farm-work ......-....-.-2..esese0-- antares Ol a ectermian site 10 00 
Henralomervantd cass oles it et deca cbeth epee cd eee, Meee 50 $0 75 7 00 
SKILLED WORKMEN.t 
ISLAGKANTIGNS. 2c secicceccee Deceed Loldwuee ances Scan cavcesenseen come pure ce 1 50 1 60si sa sed ‘acs 
Bricklayers or masons 1 50 3 OU shee oink 
 Gabinet-Makers... 05 cers sates ssotsseccssecss 1 25 LSU costo cart ane 
EEE DUC abiggc’- a aulce sock de Awan ess oteis dela cwb se «ale OR EER Aswnceuniees 1 50 BGO bis. tag iene 
MDB nee wok sewaccess aeccteccvenconchse corse noes ecsnaa eae meer 1 25 1 B02 s.002 ay 
MIACIIMISUS Soce cosetets's coc cele Busan decane utecee's veesecpcance Senceaneemenae 17% 2:00 “lV a dtas asad 
PRINTS sScusa tek oe. kta wom dake'eoenk bee budiche é Sisto Ud a cldeeeeeeeeeenoe 1 50 60a 2. Leuae 
LSS UOLOLA Jone tincaancls dome alactot aio wid Moke a Bites tes Pitas Raeees wes owe cotbeet ene 1 50 1 60.) sc... Weewe 
HMOIIGREUS tc ten aace aon stay ne elcencasce craave tea sp tate slumte pet SA sik 25.0 1 50 7 BAL ee ae Pe; 
ShonetOultSrs lie ses cee Sees Seance Cabs le bocce betacceoteseenecenee sae ammaae 125 lweceeaont 
"Pailoma yitey isso. dea BOs Gs badd eee ae wesets Pi SS 1:25 BOOT ect eee 
"TENN OVS. a0 osic smth baieb ers bs sadn Hela Liha bckie ale Sa bRs fase atelk , think. dese 1 00 A 12 jeseit wabie 
WIQAINTENS 225 co's wace oe 5 walntciae tye leu alele diam amas bia cqwalaie tanta sete) aa tea enn 1 00 d BB. NS decane te 
Vy ROOIW TIE UIE oc enn peccacqcnuseeressmeoncneadddwns racgetn shia een amare 1 00 pc K bao cored biers 
* Women one-third price. + By the day only. 


Price of board for workmen, per week, October, 1873, $5; for workwomen, per week, October, 1873, $3. 


Monthly — 


- -— 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
and board, in the town of Odessa; furnished by Mr. Bragg, of the establishment of Ken- 








drich § Co. 
: Retail prices : Retail prices 
Articles. in 1872. Articles, in 1872, 
PROVISIONS. Sugar 

Flour: CGHOG TW cvsacanues« per pound. $0 10 
Wheat, superfine ..... per barrel. $8 50 || Soap, common .......-....... do.. 7 
Wheat, extra family........ do. .- 10, GOALS VON op a's 0 mated acona}< dimnie arm do... 9 
TEYVO' 0000 DeEeet adme erennns = do... 5 00 || Fuel: 

Corn-meal .........0.-2- Dusk cae do.. 4 00 Coal, best..........--- er ton. 12 00 

Beef: Wood, hard, (cutting in- 

Fresh, roasting pieces. .per pound. 10 elnded)---. 2.00... er cord. 12 00 
yren , Soup pieces’.........- do..- 7 Wood, pine, (cutting in- 

, Tump-steaks........- do... 10 clu de Te a eae per cord. 8 00 
Corned Peete easedes bf 3 RS Ee do... 5. || Oil: ; 

Veal: Petroleum ......... per gallon. 15 
Me oe do... 8 TAR scan nave ta tan eneree do... 1 34 
Hind -wrarters -.2.2-.......-. dom. 11 
Cutlets....... gi <i h onsen do. .. 12 DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 

Mutton: 

Fore-quarters.........-+---- do... 7 || Shirtings: 

De ok inn nb a anpsie ip ee 8 Fey 4-4, standard qual- 

pea dwhttsddiecceact as do.. LeU ELY |: aaeted dead eme er yard. 20 

Pork: Blosched, 4-4, standard qual- : 

Fe POG dpdigu ine cana nc sccussc>-- 0 10 TEY. dcicpdnccsp ane cs per yard. 20 

Corned or salted............ do... 14 || Sheetings: 

Hams, smoked.......-...-., do... 15 Linen, 9-8, standard qual- 

saat we ain an* = do... 14 A etek lpn per yard. 90 

Sausages ...... A SS a ae do. . 20: Linen, 9-8, statiaaet qual- 

DE nnn kqcecey Cp ee ae do.. 17 Picks s dati acae spies per yard. 

Codfish, dry .........-2.--..---- do... 16 ni oh Tama iey: medium qual- 

Mackerel, WGK Way un. 45 wn 4<--> do... GIL PGR Hp 26) 43.044 he che per yard. 25 

ser ae scans a ohoshaneps do... 25 Tickings, MOT tana g <auin do... 55 

Cheeesii2! Pete dnd da kew eda dcane do.. 40. PEGs 210. Ui cianes swdeneone: pa af 30 

EE «50s o faiandespma- per bushel. 1 00 || Mousseline de laines......... 40 

DE cash di mas = srncece per pound. 5 || Satinets, medium quality... ae 1 00 

LETS)" oat SS. ER 25s See per quart. 12 |} Boots, men’s heavy ...... per pair. 5 00 

ee cine anne ro. GosA. 10 

Rt -aicamesapsecae aeca-DOr dozen. 12 HOUSE-RENT. 

GROCERIES, ETC. Four-roomed tenements. permonth. 35 00 
Six-roomed tenements ....... do... 50 00 
Tea, Oolong or other good : & 
OS oe SEES per pound. 1 00 BOARD. 
Coffee : 
OE do... 25 || For men, (mechanics or other 
Rio, OS ae eee do... 30 workmen) |............ per week. 5 00 

Sugar j FOP) WOE D iis 95 op ses eriderck- do... 3,00 

Good it nnetaneacr ssa: do... 9 








EXPENDITURES OF A WORKMAN’S FAMILY. 


Average weekly expenditures of a Family consisting of two adults and five children, the head of 
which is employed in the establishment of Messrs. Kendrich §& Co., in the town of Odessa, 














Russia. 
Weekly earnings in 1873, $15 per week. 
Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 

PUI ICEOPOAN <5. - oc. cacncscccucecenacs U75) lee Seo. eters oe eee eee cee beceaoden $1 10 
Fresh, corned, salted, and-smoked meats 160" || -Oi-orother vette «esos estes ce nacces 30 
ee cc acwcceaacvonceacccnae 35 || Spirits, beer, ace tobacco, (if any)....... 25 
en caw nccecencennsenccumecaa AO. 1 Houde rend. peters Gebk ts asaaseatdacns sen 2 20 
Sugar and molasses ..............-...---- 60 || For educational, religions, and benevo- 

Mt eaatigacwasceuhsccnuksncnas 50 lent objecteeai¢2 osc cncccas ccnmecsbncan 1 50 
Ns oS dees ceceucbecscasunsws 50 
SP EC@ON G00 SAlG . 22... .nccccce cccune 20 Total weekly expenses........- aos} 2a. BO 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, &c.. 35 —— 

vii inddas op eaeattandonasxne sn melann's 20 Clothing per year ...,..-e-seeee---| 75 00 
Potatoes and other vegetables...........- 50 Taxes Per Year......-ceesesseeeee- 2 00 
Fruits, green and dried ............s00.- 50 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. ° 


While the manufactures of Russia are as yet very limited,* her agri- 
cultural resources are such as to make her a sharp competitor with the 
United States in the European grain market. That which, for the pres- 
ent, gives us a decided advantage over her is the extensive use in this 
country of improved agricultural machinery, which, to the great mass of 
Russian agriculturists, is as yet unknown.t She possesses vast areas 
of territory whose soil and climate are all that could be desired, and her 
facilities for transportation, which were formerly very imperfect, have been 
so much improved of late years that the wheat product of a large region 
can now be carried by rail to Odessa and other ports of shipment. The 
cheapness of labor, and that tardiness to adopt new modes of industry, 
- which is natural to a peasantry but recently released from serfdom, have 
thus far militated against the introduction of machinery and improved 
implements into agricultural industry ; but it must be remembered that 
the word “progress” has been stamped upon the operations of modern 
Russia, and that the masses of the peasantry eannot long remain unaf- 
fected by that spirit of improvement of which the visitor to Russia sees - 
so many evidences on every side. Moreover, special efforts for the 
elevation of the peasantry will not be lacking, for the large-hearted 
beneficence of the Emperor Alexander II, (properly surnamed “The 
Great,”) who, in a single day, created over forty millions of freemen, 
will not permit him to leave the great work he has undertaken in an 
incomplete condition. Already, in fact, have measures been adopted to 
surround the emancipated serfs, as rapidly as practicable, with the con- 
ditions befitting the state of freedom to which they have been raised. 

‘In view of the rapidity with which the events of national development 
succeed each other in this age of progress, we may look forward to a day 
by no means remote when Russia will so far utilize her ample stores of 
ore, both of iron and other metals, of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
and of all the raw materials of industry, as to compete successfully, both 
in textile ‘and metallic products, with the manufacturing nations of | 
Western Europe. | 





rf * As has already appeared in the extracts from the works of MM. Skalijowski and 
Nébolsine, presented on previous pages, the manufacture of textile fabrics for home 
consumption has attained a considerable magnitude, while the manufacture of iron, 
both for the domestic and foreign market, has long been a very important industry. 

+ At the exposition held at Moscow in 1872 the author observed an extensive variety. 
of the most improved agricultural machinery of foreign origin. Within three miles of 
that old and celebrated city he saw in actual use the primitive plow, described in 
sacred and profane history, consisting of a bent root or a crooked stick, without any 
improvement on the ancient model, except a piece of iron as a shoe, or apology for a 
share. He also noticed, in the same vicinity, the threshing of grain with a flail, not on 
a threshing-floor, but.on the bare ground. 
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LABOR IN AFRICA. 


Although it was not intended to submit in this report any data in re- 
gard to labor in Africa, yet, as circulars similar to those used elsewhere. 
were sent to the consuls of the United States at Tunis and Tripoli, 
the information which, in response thereto, they have furnished is here- 
with presented. 

RATES OF WAGES. 


Statement showing the rates of mechanical and farm labor in Tunis and Tripoli, Africa, in the 








year 1873. 
Tunis. Tripoli. 
Ss |3 18 18 |S | 84 
E Be aay. | E Bs esbeaes 
: eh hee ft BLE | kerha cir s SPA Es 
Occupation. wey | oe a | a eels gs 
o os to) oP os : 
: Sia! Ene jie! co an? 2 
Co Oo oe bo SS ry ge by : 
Fa)PS lan | Fa) bs) os 
bo | eS.) BL be ba Oet ee 
ve is ro) | ‘3 (a) 
A erate at eyo cee 
Skilled workmen, (by the day only :) 
ee ee ec toca’: vada ucecscdeccecesecena:|acesne BOY GOR renee hae $0' 90/| occu 
ePMEIUWMOCINT SUBGODG «sacaeviccs scab cece cece ee cnc enc cceen alesse dee GOR ieee nes seers DS" [ease 
Cabinet-makers |. -.... .cscec eens DRE pe AAR ee Lh iad A gfe IB] PO td ¥ (3) Pesca Ppicmintc 5S. oro 
Ea dieinins, Gi jaa.nicin nme isin wise dee os ene ner |= acme OOP ecloriesile wasn el e's eae | Creatas 
ee eR eee ela Sea a Liss uw weln aiWclw aan 'se ca cicjc mvc sls es wecue|-cionie OUR trae leet al a 
en eR ee Eee ein occu macuccnecidvectecctenss|cucecn UOT Se cn tel coemas lneae as eee 
I a ee cle nn 6 ucin do vaciccsncusdcccccesvedan-|eccoe- yf Del sete nese osresid bce —-- 
eR ee toon cia wig cicinicicin.s ae ccisjecwe cs esneaas|ccenes SOs Seen setae lees eel eee 
ee Ea te ee Gas aicinim'e oe nec cee dice cocenseaceloocaes dG | seat eces GOr|- Sea 
Renee ETE Oe aoe ese crci cata nie wredeniee veecccaneeecleceass GO ao Weiss retain Ropes tas leper 
ee et eee, ans bc oa edemeacaincctemseesckuesaielec ccs GO; [2.x ae [ste cee 48: | seeees 
ee ee roe can ccccctecceacdetcccecuuacoleccocs ay ea lament acer 48) coer 
NE ee Sl, ow chee Sanlo cee scdclensenccrccisloaccec 60: iee ae leree el meee eee 
Wheelwrights ........-.... Sede alinale on Wide baldaled Sensclibsvdas|essinas ig Ses Seer arene os ae 
¥Farm-laborers: 
Experienced hands in summer......... ad alt ein satel nie os $0 30 GO |$9 00 |$0 24 |...... $3, 89 
AWE DOLe cee ear oe Se ee eee poet teee 30 60 | 9 00 167 eeezes 3 40 
See LS ATP GUMMOT Ss... seek es aden wenn 20 AQ HiT, BOL es yah Paes <Pane was 
imnewinter® <2 -!so« 5 « Bes Ameria. ave sila clttale sou srue 20 AD. 4 1200: 24 2 5 alle Sinha lhe tacts 
Common laborers at other than farm-work....... ..-....------- 20 LA Sr datas Ul ee 18 1e.2tre 
a cas cu pac cc cde toes ctacececececocae oe 10 QU (har O0 nae seal eames 1 64 


EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Statement showing the average weekly expenditures of two familes, one in Tunis and one in 
| Tripoli, Africa, in the year 1873. 























co =] ua) =) 
a 2 a a 
Sa | 2: 3 | ae 
ed | 3s eo | 33 
Articles. a o3 Articles. aig od 
i>) 
Se | 28 Be | £3 
ZA | 34 2a | 3a 
g & a las 
= a a a 
——_-- 
CY, Se Cee a hail) SUE e esau nex cobae dae dde es Soee na $0°30. | newer 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked Potatoes and other vegetables...| 1 00 $0 06 
Nat wn w waeie Fb ow een e's oe 1 00 18 || Fruits, green and dried.......... 37 03 
UE B74 line andes 7 SS OS ee ee eee 62 12 
EE a ee Oa Sell Of] oF OfbbE LGht ..ccccecancscne: 30 24 
a neta sav busedececasas> Es i fp en CEG APCeIne owen a acassca havent 50 16 
Sugar and molasses.............-- 20 07 || Spirits and tobacco (if any) --.-.-. 37 |.------ - 
Molasses and sirup ........... addled sesacslencereay USO TOUT cia dtedpaicw toda os vnaen 1 00 64 
OS a ee ee an Se ge Ol ae sete .-|| For educational, religious, and : { 
ao ee ee 30 06 benevolent objects.........---- 3 50} roa 
ta torch im ammrgee nnd suet as tin nels us fonds sa as a 
Fish, fresh and salt............... 25 20 Total weekly expenses...... 13 60 2 67 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, CUothing yer yOar..<...-s000<see- 60 00 23 00 
int n tne e ski xineinaadeand 40 06 || Taxes per year to British consul 5 00 1 21 





Weekly earnings in 1873, $15 per weck. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, 
also of house-rent and board, in Tunis and Tripoli, Africa, in. the year 1873. 





Articles. Tunis. | Tripoli. Articles, Tunis. | Tripoli. 
PROVISIONS. GROCERIES, ETC. 

Flour: Tea, Oolon g or other good black, 

Wheat, superfine ..... per bbl.| $8 00 |.-.....-. per pound. ...s0e $kebeeeeeee $0 20 $1 33 
Wheat, extra family..... Oe ie O0M| cate cate = Coffee, Rio: 

Beef: Green .sesenkueeaheens per Ib DU. head = alee 
Fresh, roasting-pieces-..per Ib. 14} $0 10 Roasted... emuecnvoeees i Coe 40 to eee wae 
Fresh, soup-pieces ...... do... 144) 2e55 8. Sugar: 

Fresh, rump-steaks ..... do... 1 ee Soe sae Good brown.....- ss... do... a ee ae 

Veal: Yellow ©osircthsccene dors wa \sceseeas 
Fore quarters........... do... 1 A ee aaa Coffee Be sites seat do... LO jsetseae 
Hind quarters .......... do... oe re mad Soap, COMMOBsseesawwelse sas do... 10 06 
RS URLEO UM tole onus «Sod es sina G02. Wah tees ease Starch: 2iofisnsacceueeree eee do... 12 14 

Mutton: Fuel: :coalce.sesccueseae: per ton.| 22 00 19 46 
Fore quarters .........-- = 5 10 O8 || Oil «0... oceans ceeeeeeeeem *per jar 62 2 31 

QE Sadie w'e eaian els ceneen ss 08 Lay aie cates ‘ 
CHOPS ie dec ntns oss ane thon do 43 614) oe ease. pape: ee eta 

Pork: Gray T-cloth, 32 inches...per yd.|........ 07 
PIES Sededecacsatsaanass Ce ps ait 56 16 || Shirtings, bleached. ........ Ores wecesx. 10 
PORIGOIIOH cule oot ns esuees i a Pee Ba 20 || Tickings, good quality.....- OO itlocheeat, 16 

Coon ary apeaan ay eoy do... 08 08 || Prints)... ccp.scseeae aera DT ay aplasia 13 

ackerel, pickled........... douse OS (eee caces 

Butter ... - ee irae eae ac ae do... 50 18 bp iciytewinsone 

CPS O nck elce cect ee once dane do... 37 20 || Four-roomed tenements..permo.| 10 00 3 24 

Potatoes: ........-4....- per bush.| 1 25 ]........ Six-roomed tenements...... do...|' 12 00 413 

RIDE dn cain ak woaadeseseutd per lb. 60 06 BOARD 

DEMIS icc chet ache uae on daae per q 5 ts Sy pln Ie pa 5 

MT eecor tease ui. nore ceive do... OGNoee ce eee For men, (mechanics or other |’ 

WSR eeu ec dacsve abe wea te per doz. 18 09 workmen)........... per week:| 3°00 |........ 


* The jar weighs 23 pounds. 


In transmitting the foregoing statement, Mr. Consul Vidal remarks : 


The chief expense in Tripoli for the lower classes, Christians, Jews, or Mussulmans, 
is for barley, coffee, olive-oil, charcoal, and house-rents., Fuel is: scarce, and therefore 
pretty high. Barley is the principal. article of consumption. for men and horses. The 
former will make a hearty meal with one or two pancakes of barley-flour and dipped 
in oil. Sometimes barley is eaten in its natural state. A person who keeps horses and 
Arab servants has to see that the latter do not eat the barley placed in the manger of 
the former, and do not drink the oil of his lamps. 

Many of the articles enumerated in the above lists are luxuries here, and can scarcely 
be considered as forming part. of the expenditures of a mechanic’s family. 


[Extract from a letter from G. H. Heap, esq., United States consul.at.-Tunis, Africa.] 


The Arab farm-laborer, who is paid sixty cents a day without board, lives upon black 
bread, a few olives, and some olive-oil, the whole not costing over fifteen cents. In con- 
sequence of the construction of a railroad by an English company, the price of common 
Jabor has increased over 50 per cent. 

The manufactories in this consular district are carried on in a manner and on a scale 
as primitive and as small as inthe Middle Ages. There are several guilds the members 
of which employ a few hands each. The principal corporations are the makers of red 
caps, worn everywhere in the East, the finest and most costly being made here; and 
the goat-skin tanners and dyers, the Tunisian skins being equal to those made in Mo- 
rocco. In the south there are manufactories of woolen goods of various descriptions, 
some of which are fine and costly, and but little known out of this country. The Tu- 
nisian bernoose, however, is well known in Europe,and much prized. Beyond these 
there are few manufactures of any value and importance, and none on a large scale. 

Nothing whatever is done here for the health, comfort, education, or morals‘of me- 
chanics, and I can, therefore, give no facts in regard to these subjects. 


LABOR IN AMERICA. 


The pages in the preceding part of this report have been devoted to 
the consideration of labor and the condition of laborers in ancient,: 
medieval, and modern times in various portions of the Old World. 

Jt now only remains to present such facts as have been gathered in 
relation to labor in America; and as this volume is intended for circu- 
lation chiefly within the United States, it is only necessary to present, 
in a tabular form, the rates of wages paid in agricultural, mechanical, 
and manufacturing industry, together with the cost of subsistence and 
the expenditures of families of work-people in the several sections and 
States of the Union. An inguiry into the establishment and growth of 
the leading industries of the United States would enhance the value 
of this part of the work, but to treat this subject with the care and 
minuteness necessary to enlist the interest of readers already sufficiently 
familiar with its general outlines would require a separate volume, and 
would, moreover, be the repetition of a task which has already been 


accomplished by private enterprise.* 


FARMS AND FARM-LABORERS IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement shows the acreage of improved and the total 
land in farms, and the number of persons engaged in agriculture, in the 


United States in the year 1870: 


[Compiled from the United States Census.] 


States and Territories. 


Acreage of land in farms. 


Number of persons en~ 


gaged in agriculture. 


Total Improved. Males. Females.. 

Aiabpamg...22-- 2... aa a ate eld oa ai atale adie daiwa ata 14, 961, 178 5, 062, 204 226, 768 64, 860: 
GEE ce eco sce's ec ccn ces dadccaecsccans 21, 807 14, 585 1, 284 vp 
SUMRUEMEI IE SE ooo sc ew cece sss ocis'enieien console 7, 597, 296 1, 859, 821 100, 669 8, 641. 
A ee 11, 427, 105 6, 218, 133 47, 580 283: 
CTOVOUMGY: cick one 'od'> 0 0 Uo AGHRE SOROS EE e er eeepper 320, 346 95, 594 6, 462 |e See 

TER ee iain coc scce nnn soso cceccnescescsss 2, 364, 416 1, 646, 752 43, 523 130) 
eres 302, 376 42, 645 2522 Wot eg 

OTE So. ca giniew'onicslavcee cas coves 1, 052, 322 698, 115 15, 907 66: 
po ON ee 11, 677 8, 266 seat, 15. 
en ig oie sc a os sweden wid dedecce’s 2, 373, 541 136, 172 36, 944 5, 548 
I ee So ios oc elé sass ee ssseus 23, 647, 941 6, 831, 856 262, 152 73, 993: 
ln. oem aaeeccs oc decacancseeed 77, 139 26, 603 1, ABQ ce sane 

ee kee ccc eecededs astens 25, 882,861 | 19, 329, 952 375, 407 1, 034 
ee... Seedabedccssads tices: 18,119,648 | 10, 104, 279 266, 349 428) 
as on cn anv sue sina csenceessetcsss ce. 15, 541, 793 9, 396, 467 209, 907 356 
ee oo caneloodddocccdedccscéesi 5, 656, 879 1, 971, 003 72, 918 310: 
ok pean da cccas sc asicde des sesivies 18, 660, 106 8, 103, 850 257, 426 3, 654 
now ndeddetsensdeascdseiccs 7, 025, 817 2, 045, 640 114, 530 26, 93T 
Ee ee. Sow ades ncacctadsecctesads 5, 838, 058 2, 917,793 $1, 956 Do 
inne enews die nddaasncdescsics 4,512, 579 2, 914, 007 79, 197 1, 252: 
en cc cckbsceiesacsascece 2, 730, 283 1, 786, 221 72.2156 54 
ona inn en sbces vas sddaheds sence: 10, 019, 142 5, 096, 939 187, 036 175: 
I Nt ho ccdosengaeeasabesaces 6, 483, 828 2, 322, 102 74, 663 494 
ene oe ws casa secs sm vaanice acess 13, 121, 113 4, 209, 146 193, 725 65, 474. 
I  .. ssccccoscssecenscrcenes 21, 707, 220 9, 130, 615 262, 595 1, 223: 
nk ceccnabeasecceaccs 139, 537 84, 674 2,110 1 
0 ee ee eee 2, 073, 781 647, 031 23, 083 32: 
ne Fe os ec aeic get cass ebeaeecas 208, 510 92, 644 2, 063 7 
STII oo cos bad dace ocvocececewccates 3, 605, 994 2, 334, 457 46, 562 11 
SS SO ees a 2,989, 511 1, 976, 474 62, 943 185. 
NES 6 a ee eae ae 833, 549 143, 007 18, 432 236 
alta et ae Sa Rt Ee Se a a a 22, 190, 810 15, 627, 206 373, 455 sae 
OEE Gece a es eee oe ee aS 19, 835, 410 5, 258, 742 241, 010 228. 
rg eet ae ee ees 2 wera t ok atwalele’s aban 21, 712, 420 14, 469, 133 396, 267 Bh 
es ee tee ci a's Ub 'a'a'cnb'n'v cua 2, 389, 252 1, 116, 290 13, 232 16 
LS eeu ae ee or rer 17, 994, 200 11, 515, 965 258, 772 1, 279 


*See ‘‘ History of American Manvtuctures from 
octavo. Philadelphia: E. Young & Co. 
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Farms and farm-laborers in the United States—Continued. 























: Number of persons en- 
Acreage of land in farms. gaged in agriculturo. 
States and Territories. 

Total. Improved. Males. Females. 

RNGUSUSIANG ose eckiew case ese U eee se }anclcsc setae S 502, 308 289 030 11, 767 13 
SOMA ATOUM De toate ecnme ie see e cinleu'ss.scd cles Geciciels 12, 105, 280 3, 010, 539 147, 708 58, 946 
SLE RUESHOC ean ate nine moeidtie nin tess Mein sc wise <a Seok we 19, 581, 214 6, 843, 278 247, 953 19, 067 
[PORES ate tk tule eee eee sa cee chess clasicssae.s'scetuweaes 18, 396, 523 2, 964, 836 152, 722 14, 031 
TORR Uae tree eR tea LIER Mesh con 148, 361 118,755 | ° 10,417 li 
WETRIO NU ere e nie Steet cate ec rsicpich soem eae esisc sowie 4, 528, 804 3, 073, 257 57, 889 94 
WAGTIRI ame peeetere taco seg tice sss aneenwescaes's op 18, 145, 911 8, 165, 040 228, 082 16, 463 
MIE ee cee eee coube socom ceitermseincss cs 649, 139 192, 016 3, 759 12 
SWVIGSU MVE AID eee eis accel ahh cin = sve ae eiemicleile © oi 8, 528, 394 2, 580, 254 73, 725 235 
MMW Ain 2 Sok satc dab CPuduca ss acaieaenee el 11, 715,321 | 5, 899,343,} 158, 300 1, 387 
eee tt MERE ie Sia iwe'a's wi side ade so minc es etic bloat nik ab _ 4,341 338 164 1 
inthe vee lca be aks a cae kinetic ie eehd se seeds 407, 735, 041 | 188,921,099 | 5,525,503 | 396, 968 





Table showing the values of farms and of farm implements and machinery in the fag ae States 
in the year 1870. 


(Compiled from the United States Census. } 





Of farming im- 
States and Territories. Of farms. plementsand 
machinery. 

Rt ee MRE MEN $67, 739, 036 $3, 286, 924 
DAI E IN o trac aaa eine hiwieie pio 6 Glad wis oe aie Picloe p wialela nln ‘e. nce alain eis s otetota te nnn 161, 340 20, 105 
IAT IERASUA. Gcruc acces uc ca cent acocdecd -ploddsen st tay's bese cone enn 40, 029, 698 2, 237, 409 
CPAIIORN pew sates cece ek cca rele Umino osiallala ale mie iele'e.6 im a tp lat lal bm teher eh ta tee a 141, 240, 028 5, 316, 690 
APO AG O etre stan ta eic atc waves ainie hale ciao mie cin sieloix. oie eres msfeste ce (e eiae sete ee 3, 385, 748 272, 604 
Merimertiont Wie. etna atl Acad dbase ete SGN 7 cae uel nae 124, 241, 382 3, 246, 599 
BRN OTI as tol rear SER CC OME AND Ce ek Cee a 2, 085, 265 142, 612 
RiciRAMITD ice See eR A 0S El an ey ie er 46, 712, 870 1, 201, 644 
DisteettoL Columbia itu Sik. selcoeewwels cade Cee wens ecice mae saeco ean 3, 800, 230 39, 450 
Ribera ie Sere st YO ke Urn br Se ou ak, 3 fo nee er 9, 947, 920 505, 074 
CPOOE RL co a ook dmc dh Gamna hale kone g Re bin ok euica culen ake «medic Un tua'g hea asa 94, 559, 468 4, 614, 701 
TMA Oromia cn cele a atniciats sain Dele caine leimelee tie cite cokes Seana ane aa Cie een 492, 860 59, 295 
Milirots oa cee he i OLR eeu, ON ohio bse «oie natal tne 920, 506, 346 34, 576, 587 
VOT ATIA Hanis te UC cia Sinn pete ae we eet ES ee Si ee ee ee 634, 8nd, 189 17, 676, 591 
Weise celts nino cools ab eumbabid ne acs coe bach cates desea Mica wet atte aan 392, 662, 441 20, 509, 582 
SAMI AGS econ cate wie wlaia'n wih tattoo tnate «dion wants te ee rhe = create eee 90, 327, 040 4, 053, 312 
BSONTUMRV += aacicsin ce ch csleedetiee sec fe oe Pee le sees see u des spa bane eee 311, 238, 916 8, 572, 896 
AVOTISTAND 122 e siare ais t cia Sone Moteleiata niea Sa Mee ae be tam tice ccs Sacra en 68, 215, 421 7, 159, 333 
[MERINO Nee Oe eS ae Ue oie oe Urs Ca Len aya oe ogee nls er 102, 961, 951 4, 809, 113 
Mlarylandereeos2 se. tae pitats omen said one ea cat cae bale ¢ oxtaiae ce vietisau ete eens 170, 369, 684 5, 268, 676 
MASSACHUGOLES 2 vici0 <n a wae beter ew ecianctiedempansiledds ss cele tb cs ce eames 116, 432, 784 5, 000, 879 
Michigan USN seu, Soe Pee Ss eee nels aicek ae come che ae Sole at nine abs al ae hee 398, 240, 578 13, 711, 979 
NEITIMESOUA Sees. SO bree ciate ole gwinnett emis wc Siais wile Risto pert «ee 97, 847, 442 6, 721, 120 
ININESISSIPPL Leeds one de vines Wale Ga es aE MERGIURS a cian Rie wa mintelom aaa 81, 716, 576 4, 456, 633 
IEIGSOUTI tok 28 wird icles Cee onends cic lemtas ace Me ees o Sele cle Scieiolsiale' eine ee aes aaa 392, 90x, 047 15, 596, 426 
PROPANE 2 Pha LU rabid bina oe an RWis dinid GMS oe mee On ed a ie bl te Wl 729, 193 145, 438 
BODTAGIED ct 5 ula’ k nine ad aanw oldie ue waren kee te ae na eine nein’ ats 2 ae 30, 242,186 | - 1,549, 716 
PAW R os OTN S cca cade Ann cmea ced emeceenedbebs canis we odes. aun 1, 485, 505 163, 718 
Paar Ham pahive oo. oa343. Seoic aeuc dp Godte'e a earch ch caneeine ale dale oe 80, 589, 313 3, 459, 943 
BROM MOTROP ee cosas sole ae seke semen eet alt eons own a it a ea 257, 523, 376 ‘ 7%, 887, $91 
BW MOS ie ois an kk SE a eke os PUI sob cbs Saab vce Sea 2, 260, 139 121, 114 
ROMY OP TOW oh ec een ie esc eine Oe ee reece clos Ue ko is oe eee 1, 272, 857, 766 45, 997, 712 
PUT DIRE OUND t), < 2 we nee sese'd pine ha MeN aeRO oe ahles adewees ae cee ee 78, 211, 083 4, 082, 111 
SEN PEN Lee cosines ck geek wns won Vere pameoke ee sh cn Ch dabeginl aeeee 1, 054, 465, 226 25, 692, 787 
DR SCE inn on wpe Uda sc Ue ae OR Re ae ak amin n Catale doa lde Sete 22, 352, 989 1, 293, 717 
SiH a ay INS Cts GS a Sein oe me rates enor ee mat aln ac wales ctaki oe ane 1, 043, 481, 5&2 35, 658, 196 
peel MEY oD ty Sle aR A RO Lars Die “RS D5 Ia tae Tah MB 21, 574, 968 786, 246 
Ara ORME en ns «chess vn omnen a valtcn Heutab eceaer sk ud out ape eee 44, 808, 763 2, 282, 946 
PE DUN ORB BO Mee Eat ats ote wn c clewabc co dew obs COR ae er ake daa ch oe Oe eee 218, 743, 747 8, 199, 487 
ROSAS L Meee mt Mien is sos cied'x bm cue ducts ieee ale tinue beus ¢oak nee eeaee 60, 149, 950 3, 396, 793 
OEE ieee Pees bc Pan & ote <innienn ns hembinente duane me cv dak eak teenie cam 2, 297, 922 291, 390 
PROLMONU Heat teeee cece acca b caus cote chose ee i eee ARS See A 139, 367, 075 5, 250, 279 
AIAN 1 een EN ad ein a ae onucne coe ticmarentee sete eee noes 213, 020, 845 4, 924, 036 
PDI OG eect ante si neo oes © a cinco te ee ue cay hae lasts ciao 3, 978, 341 280, 551 
West Vir IDI D Mes aa Cone abe o ak’e's'sa'e dine Rese ibe on ca Cee ater eae eet ae 101, 604, 381 2, 112, 937 
UBT tS Te Se a 8 Ul a ame RM Remon, eDOCS rt A ade 300, 414, 064 14, 239, 364 
Sy ETS OF 000 en SEI eee wo han on a ibuacne Cap si Cate iLade ake aks eet 18, 187 “5, 723 





LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I.—FARM-LABOR. 
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Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor in the several States and sec- 
tions in the respective years 1860, 1870, and 1874. 


States. 


Experienced hands in summer. 

















Experienced hands in winter. 










































































With board. Without board. With board. Without board. 
| 
1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 
Daily wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. f 
SLA Op a ht saa a $1 O7| $1 59) 722... $1 49) $2 14/._.... $0 81) $125) 22225. $1 09| $1 67/....-- 
New Hampshire ......... 1 04) 1 63) $1 °75) 1 38) 2 12) $2 25 75| 1 06) $1 00) 1 06) 1 44! $1 50 
BPPriaiioree cscs ucscces cee 94; 1 50) 4.44) 113) 2 OU] 212 Wale Le ee OG S00 LL Othe tee 
Massachusetts ........-- 1 06; 1-49} 150; 1 40; 199) 1 87 TS ct O09) 78 OS)? FOS rash aioe 
Rhode Island ............ 72) PU) eee OG To 5O le ease 42 date ee ae To Pls oo 
ONneCTICNh. cu. 105s. 05 tse LOOP) al eiewie a's 2 00) 1 50 OM OLL (0) 2 eeOO hoe ‘Ly (Ole oO 
«MIDDLE STATES. 
1. fei jy Ad 89} 1 42) 1 48) 1 21) 187) 200 67| 1 06 96 90} 1 49; 1 48 
PEW OLED -c<ccev caren: 79|, 3 63), ‘1 65) 1:16) 2°14) 2°00 54; 1 00) 1 00 85| 1 46; 1 42 
Pennsylvania: ........-.. Pree dol rota Loa hoo Lb 62; 1 00 84 94/522 Spr Leo 
LSU 70 te ee a Mee LOOK wl OOlsce cs 2 00) 1 25 50} 1 00 Olea 1 50} 1 00 
be ht re 38 th aes Goin selec aes 25 Poy (beat BOY a Osh eeeres 
West Virginia ...--...... Wai ar 06} 1.03 95} 1 42) 1 46 61 76 74 86; 110) 115 
WESTERN STATES. 
NO ale te, a cl a a 89} 1 23) 103; 116} 1 66) 1 48 65 85 90 O21 Qa ek Os 
RIM EE oe es ow ere rmsciet s Sah tea ft 13) 1 86), 1 50]. 1,47 71 89 86 99) oT TELE 
TASTE a ay a RS a Oe eet oll > 1 33) £32) 1-83) 1-68 75 94 Oth LOO Sb base 
PMRCRIP MN Cesc cares ics Ua ksUjeed 20) fh 22) 29). 375 70 98) 1525) 20 05)) Lesote 
MACUDBID Scan eee tcccs $s Peon PAQIE S Tce OG ke Ohicce eee 83 EM begat T2024 oeaeee 
MANO SOGD- 20. -2.----0--- ayaa aL 60}- f 00)" f 73},.2° 50), 150 8g} 117 Yo} 2.1240) OG 1: 
1 ae ees he 1 06} 1 49 WB O4te Lio (ects ot 70} 1 03 78) OO) kL 46a ake 
MEI ca atha le c's's we. « {ivy 5 lhe lege 5 [eatin Tai Ussolieceas © g Was Ea kara i VY Tee op 2030) SL OO pose 
ROTM RION Soci ite os =o ss EM ys Es OO he Seg a Me Sele eel et AO Lalole acm ee pT at has Wr da eet oe 2 
Co tach: Site eae ns 2 ea Sie 24h et DO) BS Logie eos: 69 84) 1 00 99). Dib aeeaee 
PNCMORY caecce cevese oe Tq 1 06/022 0.. ROB) OL, Sot. aaake 60 Shires ers 90) P16}e.228 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
RP OMMID oe denne nosso: 60 85 64; 1 02) 1 23 80 47 63 47 69 93 67 
Worth Carolina ........-.. 60 68) 1 00 63 OSh ei Leo 36 53 75 52 utara 
South Carolina ....-.---. 53 62! 1 00 ff) 94; 1 25 40 50 75 60 75} 1 00 
SNS Oe ee D5 Bless Slintk OWas ents 50 O40 Se car vel OOlstese 
ea a a Se | Te es (ee TROD ircaterce leas cece ales terete te tats oe hanes eee 
OAT py Rye ange el SR 63 if 75 88} 1 09) 1 00 55 63 50 80 94 1D 
oe) ee eae 60 95 75 75| 1 45] 1 00 2 es GO|") aot sae 
TD AS 100) 103 Gove Qh Woh, 0D 00 G4 Ga) 1° Qbi1) Sal Ps 
aS eee ss aa bes 66 90 ST LOO) ste 21) 125 58 75 7d 81} 1 O07} 1 00 
ETM Cotes ce cca ss es «= Mee Ortaes cok TS OSita Leos acces 63 Seles.02 92) GT TS 
PPETINGRSOO 5.....--=--+--- TAlee ld) Oise eses OTP Lr aitlcss cok 55 YG eee 15 OSES ace 
* PACIFIC STATES. 
Seatitornia......--....--..- S75 3.11) °3 50} 2°50) 2 69) 2 50 39] 1.50| 1.00) 2 13) 2 06) 250 
MU sae nec as nose SoU aiavasl) 2 00) 560). 300). 3. d0leco 00). 1 O64) .2 D0, > GO|) Bodsie apron 
Oregon ta ee Pe Saletan! Ol ieioOl ue eal COL. L Olle L gol rk, 25 94, 1 62) 2 00 
‘ TERRITORIES. 
PeeeIDOUNM ...........-- Solera eOe e047) 1 oli oeODvcoes < « O5| Las) 1.50" S00 a to cee 
Ee on oo onc onk Lda eeu iace oe. PW si RG os] ene oe ibe eaaolecs «ot 2°00) Veet sieeetes 
a 1 50]*- 2-57} 2) 00} 2 00)" S Tei, 1°25 25) 1 46 WS) 50h S095) OD 
A re OE Baterkeouls acne On eo else ct Oe Pio cee oe 200) 1 25 
2 as ee ae ORE atts cit ae DOS tropa sellate sarate Dy Dolce coche cee O4Alii oe 
i he, Dr DO aceite wos BOO sues alee ae aS OOlas waite PVH) Ue A 
Sj o6 sc aa TOL aeOOl> Obs Lots) 150) 2ro0 50 75 2 OO! P00). 2-25 “teat 
AVERAGES. i 
New England States ..... 1 00} 1 45) 1 48 1 28) 196) 193 70; 109) 103 99 55h Ci aes 
Middle States.../........ 74) 4. 32h CE Be 108i Lagi. 266 53 92 BG 81; 1 36] 1 26 
Western States .......... 1.03) ..1°S4)5 1-15 21 BT Bale 158 77 97 93) 1 17], 401 Sioa 
Southern States. ):-..... 67 86 81 91} 1 20; 1 09 56 69 69 V7 98 89 
General averago ...-. 86] 124) 117) 115; 1 69) 1 56 64 92 88 94; 132) 1 26 
Pacific States........--.- 2571 206) 1 67| 353\ 2 65|, 253; 213; 1 47] 153i 3 22) 200; 2°67 
BPTILOYICS....--0ecac--~ a: 1 89; 264) 1 44) 252) 3 27); 1 95) 1 38) 1 63) 109) 1 88) 2 29) 1 23 
A VOLODS ..-.-..6-. aeehe Sor eo apreed Sot 'd 03) 7.2: 96) & 19 17 76~. 1 SS 1 SS. 2 Sol wero kee 
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Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §c.—Continued. 








Experienced hands in summer. Experienced hands in winter. 





States. With board. Without board. With board. Without board. 


1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 


——— | | —— | — | ee | — | | | | | | 


Monthly wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
iN CSOD AS ae EE See or 00/$27 55/$25 00/$29 37]......]...... "e _ $22 00 ie 50(624.:75) 5... )u. lee 
New Hampshire ......... 6 28] 23 50] 24 25) 24 OO}......]...... 18 25) 2250) 18 83) c sch. oes y/ 
WOMMOND Weel tisccecs . <2 i 281 28 OG 729) OOIi25 8Slian aes alee oleae ig ae 21 25 0 OO °S1 50)... cee 
Massachusetts ........--. D0) 05/229 SG) 24 o3)03l Sloat especie 16.22) 22 66) 20: 00) 27 00) no. aie 
Rhode Island ..........-. 14 00,22. 0Ghs. caee DE OO an ocr ahiaciee ee 10 00) 18 00}....--. 20 00) 520. oee 
ICONNECHCID Loc. . cc ccece 16:00) 28°33), 20) OObc ose oes eee 10:00; 17, 00) 15 00). 222.) cst s coe 


MIDDLE STATES. 


ING WOLk cesiece moe cated 15741240585 23149) O31 ese cate eee 11° 53).19 19): 16. 7a; 8 741). aS 
New Jersey......-..----- 14. OG\224 61120; 5022) 00.52 se ees 8 34|,35° 83) 1067) 15) 00) 3.324. ee 
Pennsylvania......-...-- 25 281-25 40,22 32) 24 03igeu. cclee eee 10. 13) 17:75) 16 83) "17 30) 222. Nee 
DP IOID WALOe cae dé oclace sare. 14,00).20 OG) 05: 00) -os20 ee So eee 10: 00] 12 OO) 7 "7 C0} re eee Sean seo 
Maryland. 2.456 csc0 5! 6 00) 14 43)...... 8: 00/22 Seale 4 OCT 0G) 2 2-ee 6:00) 9 css 


West Virginia........... 13 68) 21 53) 21 75) 19 50)......]...... 10 08} 16 23) 15 50) 16 77)..2...)...... 


WESTERN STATES. 

















ENO toast se tek ee cote cis OF 15 63},92) 67) 21. 66i094- 7 7ce ck eles 12 14) 17 38} 16 40 
TRAIN es Sosa sce eee 16 %4| 223730) 2 69) 224, 20 ae hee eee 13 03} 18 51) 14 62 
PAUNOIB eee beet ee 16° 64) 24°53} 22°50) 24 Obi2o-> steeee oe 12 42) 18 14] 17 00 
MiIGhIGaN’. co.6- bese ~ 4-2 15° 00)'-23' 29) 24 00), 23: 26pae. he ee ee 11 87} 18 75} 25 00 
WiIBCONRIU stereos ones tend 19 27025, O|5 25.00) 28 Osizeoceatee acee 15 48) 17 68} 18 00 
MINH ESOtR acces eo.cele oe Ss Lie Dae 11) 20/00).29) 00). oe alee es 11 31) 20 11} 14 00 
MW mires ete ee eer ice 16.09} 24 88) 20 00] 23 O8)..-..<]-2e.- 13 11} 18 39) 20 00 
CRT Sae tra tie ccs tise eae eo 7 GUL wai ableaee se O'd: OU Nene = Sl ecera att 11-75) OSs eee 
IN BUTUSKR) sect cecsco swiss 1 OG 2aLOOl ee Sos 20. 00) ce aeaatocue cm 15.00) 20: 00/22 2. - 
Missouri. .... ia ae eg 14 57) 23 40/...... 18. 60) ness cieeaees AL T7jfA8 Seles 
MRCHLUICK Ys en eon ane ec AV: Bh iki Os phe ae OL SAE oats ere 11/1926 Saeeeee 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
DOT OUMLD | cinciee tiomioteine ns ehane 11°43) 013) 26) 10-40) 27 78l a. ee clnee eed 9 04) 9 54) 8 80 
North Garoling........--: 9:00) 12° 86) 12:00) 135° 50. 2. ise aces 8 06) 980). -s.2. 
POULTON D. ow esc oe O ala L O72) 12, OOS dthcce oaleteeen a 8 57) 10 30) 5 00 
MOOT M LAW k Atlee ceacetee os 1143-14 56) 12700)0 6 O0he - ea] eae 9 36] 11 44) 12 00 
PEITMUHRU ce olen ce ce cle cee Hiame eae 14400) sce Was ace clls sao nallclee so tee eee 14 OO). Lov. does eee eee 
AVIA DP RILID eicicieveca auc cag Le 421516 00) 13) 50)-17 50) 0-2 oe cee 11 00} 14 50} 13 50 
IMASSISSLUDI zfs. 6 2-cce ss 13.00) 38 S812 00)419 00).2- 2 Soe 11 G6ha14 SOfee ee 
BGOUISIaNA. Ln. cee eee LOG G20) 66,09 OOM T adicee. cee ae os 11 00: 16 94) 19 00 
RON IDES ea al Ea Seip A 13 00] 18 50} 16 66) 20 33}......}...... 10 66) 15 40) 13 00 
PP CAMSRS cece ule cctera rte 15 00] 18 88]...... 20) 60% Cranes 12 SSi.46. 28) ee 
“LONNOSHOS, - 2.02.60 ee ccs He WOR te HOPS £4 eee Apes 20) 00). 2202 atece and 10: 50/1426 oe 
PACIFIC STATES. 
CA UILOLNID. sited a ode mete 40 56) 42 69)'25 00) 55. 63)... ... 31.62. 31 67| 33 89].25 00} 48 33 
STAG Gs ed cea eee 1 UGMSE (pelats HSB lh Se bp TOL OSS ee edinn ooee 70 00} 40 OO}...... 0 00 
PPPOE Sty diac ath ope 4 45 83] .35 75) 40 00] '70 00}....-..]. pote 35 71} 30 75} 30 00] 56 6 
TERRITORIES. 
Washington .........-... 67 50) 40 00} 50 00) 97 50)......].-.... 45 00} 30 00} 30 00 
PROLOTRUD toe oes coe eee 30. OO ovale. cleen abe, Oise Glos enw 21, 50] 28 Str Soe 
“EY 0 5 late pe a D5) 00\).40; 00) 20700) 35 00) oo Fl eee 20 00) 27 50) 15 60l 2 
eter aoe | he ans tee 10; 00) 40, 00) 02 8 oo eee 43 33] 30 00 
MU PCOU ies cece es 90 00) 60 OO)....-. TAOSOO es oh eo Soe ee 33 '33). 5 2a a eis ee 
OND An wsees hn nm ns pa crl ene os 76,001/50) Olena al hacac sls aces 35 00) 35 00 
INGWiWLOXICO...-ys2-c0nes 4 15; 00) 30/00)-40"06F.S0: 00) oath cscs s dless aod 20 00}. 20 00 
AVERAGES, eee ans nee Was me er re 
New England States ..... 17 10] 26 46) 27 09) 26°90)......}...... 12 97] 19 85) 18 60 
Middle States............ BS (OG) el TT ee OO es Ba ao lentes 9 O01] 15 32) 13 35 
Western States .......... 16 26]"24 OF) Be 19s OO. hones ns 12 58 18 63) 17 86 
Southern States........-- 11. 971,16 Uj 1S 45 Teele ey ee 10 21) 13 35) 11 88 
General average ..... 14 60} 22°10) QO’SLUST SO). ees 11 19} 16 79} 15 42 
Pacific States.......-.--. 54 91] 43 92| 32 50| 75 63|......|....-- 45 79| 34 88| 27 50 ee 
PEOITITOVIOS. ..<cc0ceen ans s 45 50) 50.82) 40 60] 73 O0}......]...... 28 83! 31 10) 26 00 
ATRL wn cccucqnanes 50 21) 47 37) 36 25) 74 32]......]...... 37 31) 32 99) 26 75 
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Table showing the average-wages paid for farm and other labor, §c.—Continued 





States. 


Ordinary hands in summer. 


With board. 


Without board. 





Daily wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine 
New Hampshire..-....... 
ALAN GIT Hick ton sks. Bee esis = 
Massachusetts. ...-...... 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


wet ee ee eww wet ewe eee 


wee eee ewes 


MIDDLE STATES. 


NOW SOE tie ies wero... 
New Jersey..-........... 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
DE a a 
West Virginia 


WESTERN STATES. 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


USS eS 
Neg eae ee 
SS Vig (ees oot) Ds 
Bea GIO eit tae a aio, wo 2 « 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SO ee se ee 
North Carolina 
Sonth Carolina 
TT eS PE Ae aes 
Florida 
CLES as 
Mississippi 
OAISEEAST ThE ae aS es 


ee 


PACIFIC STATES. 
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Nevada 
Oregon 


TERRITORIES. 


Washington . 
ES ee 
Dakota 


er 


Ci 
Coy) ae 
Sowemiestco............- 


AVERAGES. 
New England States ..... 
Middle States............ 
Western States.......... 
Southern States 


General average 


Pacific States 
BRPPELOTIOS...00---ccenso 


ee 


ee 


Averige 








Ordivary hands in winter. 


With board. 





Without board. 


1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 


ef | | | | | | | | | |} 


























$0 94] $1 18)...... $1 10) $1 54}...... $0 63 

5 1 31] $1 25) 1 25} 1 75} $1 69 63 

114) 100} 101} 150) 1 62 57 

ts 1 15 87} 113) 158 1.50 67 

| sk | es Ai 5 | er 40 

1 00} 158} 1 00)...... 2 08} 150 75 

| 68). 1 13). 118 99} 154 171 48 

73} 1 23} 113} 109) 172) 158 50 

63) 1 O01 89 5) 147] 1 25 51 

50 75 7: ane 44 1 O0hn =. 

38 fp Pe 62} 1 04/...... 25 

52 82 64 76| 113 93 43 

68 98 82 96} 1 28] 107 55 

71 94 84 96} 1 32) 1 23 57 

78 98} 1 06) 1 06} 1 43) 1 43 58 

73} 1:00] 1.00] 1 02} 1 45) 1 40 55 

bon 1. 04).....- 1 4k 20h 81 

110) 1.39 75| 138] 1 86] 1 00 62 

76} 109 (1 Se a | We %> | eee 57 

OC i a A ET ae 95 

1 00). 1 25)....- 1.257 © TeeSh.. se 75 

67 82! 1 00 roe ek le | a 56 

64 O42... BONG Ly Lhe eas 48 

52 63 54 66 97 76 40 

33 r (| a 47 202 ok. 28 

34 53 15 5 78| 150 31 

47 i. ie 68 ST) eae 38 
oR ed Bat eee 75 

47 61 75 70 88} 1 00 43 

48 75 50 81} 1 29 75 38 

ea. 79 ger RR SE Terk US 

54 69 50 75| 1 00 75 49 

55 BES es Sia batGwcz: 45 

51 rie Ry Regt oH 2 AT 50 46 

200} 152} 100} 217) 215) 200) 131 

3 00} 183) 1.50] 400) 267; 250} 3 00 

1 61) 125) 100) 1 88} 1 75} 163] 1 36 

205) 1°@S).<.2,- @- 95s BTS. 2 00 

LIS RE cees D Wr oD ag. 1 25 

[es dap Ye iy 1 BON 27 ae 1 00 

ae 2:00} 1 25)......]) 2 O25) 1 W5.2.... 

vy ae pee eae) RPGR ee! Cot. ae ee 

7a # Glee ica Bee eect SOOT eS, 

60 75| 125) 100) 150) 1°75 50 

81} 1 20) 1 02) 107) 163] 158 61 

57 95 95 83] 1 36! 1 30 43 

83) 1 03 g8! 112) 1 45)...... 64 

47 67 63 §9 CY ae Oa 40 

67 96 87 SO Pas ok 52 

220] 153) 117) 268] 2 19)...... 1 39 

1 46) 2 00) 1 25) 200) 2 67]/...... 119 

1 83) 177) 123| 234) 2 43/...... 1 54 
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Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §c.—Continued. 





Ordinary hands in summer, Ordinary hands in winter. 
States. With board. Without board. With board. Without board. 





1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 
































Monthly wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
INVERT Eau eee cee Unt $14 44/$90 67/$20 00/$22 37)......].....- $11 44/917 67/$12 00/$20 75)......].-.... 
New Hampshire -...\....- 13734) LO OOM LSE OL ee, O0le. ose ceers tem 9 00} 12 66) 19 67} 14 50)..-...|..cee 
AVE SLi LtAD 40 S22 par afar a ee 13 66)" 23: OOi T8400) \22" Gi = 22 Seen eee 10 50-22 OO}. 16) 50) LOCO T222-2 eae 
Massachusetts.........-. AT woes LU oem Ul OS va theo sere ate etetee 11 00 18 60), 12-50) SI Ot)e2. secs 
Rhode Isiand -.......-.-.. 12) OOF 18. OO/TS2=- 20) OO) USL eee 8' 00} 18 OG ca2e 18 60/2225... eee 
Connecticut ?2:-222%.22.- T2200 19 Sate15:00| 5 ve eral. Ce oheee ee 800) 14 Salts eeies ose teceeectoses wee 
MIDDLE STATES. 
ING Wa ViOrineun ts. cesoed 11.83}, 19 S824 92) 18-28. oo ceieeeee 9 48/415. 46). 10 SORLOrST i528. ahee cee 
INOW POESOY cc ecc thpeceenta o Oa) 09 dar 16 O0)-17) 197. | erage 7 00} 12°80) 10 00) 13 84)......)...... 
Pennsylvania’... -cer sec - 1d -52)°48 57/717) 04/0205 00). ee eee 8'64| 14 80) Ts 24 t4 93) ee eee 
Delawaver «ee ues el, 10 OF15 00)-10 00) 2 28: Sloe eee TOOL 9 00) eee sates See eee 
Jaga EET 6 Va Ue ey Soa ped Ae BcOO Lee koe 8° 00}... ae terrae A O09 2h aces 2s 6-00) 4. 2s | eee 
BY Oat Virgigins . 2 rec oh. 10 OL 16° 00/16 67-15 4122 eee 83 P7115 46) 15) OOP Ara ee ese) ee 
WESTERN STATES. 
ORO me ace iweeee 19) OU 733} 16) 291. 18-01) oo eee eee 10 43) 13 04) 1250) 69s cise 
LIST Ye aay at pan as eS ae 13°09} 18 48))16) 44) 10" 021-22 ere 11.14)°15: O3F 13 44) 26. 48h <is See 
AUInO TS tee eee ne Lea 13/-64)°19' 03} 19) 451719" Sic e eco ae ee 30 02) 15: 061/14 /30)555 70) <2 eeccias . 
VIACOM OMe ete ese Lin's Seen 12°30) 18 50/22 OO S6t rs Seah een 10°28 2S ieeeses ae i 3S) Ee Fe 
VBSCORSIRN ees ees ee 14-90; 416: 76)" 20" 00) 24° 65|-22 eee ee 12 94} 14 GO} 13 00) 31 63)......|...... 
IMannesota- te. fo eee. 12.64)" 20; DoielG 00) 22' Tih 2265 ee ee 9 00} 15. 89) 10°00) 20:44)...-.<) 22222 
TQ Weee eee ee cs eae esl 13 00 138 85)? O0N 19 °Sa|t ec eceecae ae 41 O6}:14 04) 27°00) 29700. < th eee 
AC ANRAS Eee one cod eee ton 145250 19 Gian cele 24 00/2 oy eeeaee 11°50) 14 S3hecee 26 -O0\e22.2-l eee 
eben Sica: tp! foal eee 15: 00) 20° Saree 28 D0 OO) eer te ae 15 00) 16.00): 222. 2)! OOl- sascclleaeoue 
PMOSSOUTI fect ee els Sele 11 84] 17 00}.--.-- 15:95) Oe ee 10 20) 14 45)...... BS GU i eae a Py e 
Kentucky A 55 MSs ag LOMO Le SO aces LOs12) pee aieerees 9 89) 12 58}. 22. 2. 1S) OSli en «55S 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia ..... Rens an healt RO4i10) 09). 9 25) 1 20Sals 2 eee eee 7 02/02 SE. Baa te ee eee tee 
North Carolina .......2.. 7 00) £9 102 OO NTO O0N 22 ae tee ee 6. 50R 00)c seem 7 66452 rR 
South Carolina..........- 6 67 2067S OO Er 7i eee eee 5 83t-) GZ) 20: GO 2 seroul eens - peers 
Georgia Marrs Pen eee 9 50} 11, 89) 10 00) 13. 33).2.. 1.22...) "7: 40pe 8 7S Rae O a hic eee creer 
Miaridie. 4 Miko SLA 10 00bsseus t/Pee te [ete oe 2 Se 10 00\ney 41 ee ee eee Ses 
PAUAIMbIan te fete th chee ec he O60 1164/47 0013 20s. 2 eae ae 8 40} 9:21} TE700) 1 602s Seen Pe 
Mississippi ..-...-2....0: 11 60/14 67] 10°00}°19 OO}:..- 2.1. e8e 10 00} 10 83)...... 20. 00}.'. - 270 cae 
Monisiona (obo. sic ke 966) 95°25) 085 0014 O0lze2 ec eeeee 10 33} 12 56} 15/06) 15.00}2 Set fseeee 
aera eh PAIN yaa) aL 40.66) 124) 60) 12 00/12" 66). 5 cee 9 33]-13.00) 12.00) 16.00) 22 See 
PAT HADSAS oc ohee cee ce) TPO0) 14° SOs eee 1780s A eee 8 6611 O0l?aoez2 13-40} 2.4 Jo: | Feeces 
ER OETIMNCSHOE ses ncs ce ccoeene 9. 20 aS OR LOVOO 1S OO) ee aise sees 8 47) 10 Gbfgizee 43: 30) 2c eee ‘ 
PACIFIC STATES. 
California Bret tereore, traits Ge acha vat aieti 30 45 30 Hs ee 43 Salee eee ee 26 87 26 61 © nia ein 38 00 See eee ees sear 
Bee apse ack hy ae es 70 00) 40 OO0;..-.-- LOO LOOS Tea 60 00; SOOO. fo ee ST SO): «= -'emia bette 
Oregon «25 seer se eeeeeee- 37, 001428) 25/840 00ND ILS O0l eas foe ae: 32 00) 23:25) 60: 00). 45, 00)-- ..2-)s. eau 
TERRITORIES. 
Woshineton |. 25. 2.6.25 50:00] 87-80} 40 001-62. 500s 2... 5s canta 25 00) 29.50). 2. .n-) genes decane 
MUOlOnagO cee Be kee 80:00) (S300) ogee 5500) Mee pee cee 15 00) 22:75) cece OF 50h... «cal uae 
UGE ODAt eR waccAt cla e ot 20 00} 30 O0}....-- SBAOOE WaeeT ieee 15 00} 25 OG) caer 22 50): . 0. fee cee 
Seay yee et te! SY ee ALI tale SE Ub ccna eteete all). c cya O 2 eieescie | tee 35 00) 30 OO) ss). 2. cb<esnck | see 
JAN OA) ee er pak ALOR There ce. ae Pr Ue eee 25 OD]. cisnci}ed'ss+sleneeceleaea 
Miami es oo Nl cae 57 HOMO ODletee cal ic Sel occa oe eseees 25 00] 90 OO). .-c..levne cole 
We WERRIOO 260. 3 ovaeoss [eee fe 25 00} 30 OO}....-. 20 00] 10:00}..:.i<. cs eee 
AVERAGES. | fe ee 
New England States. . 13/279) 20 GS) A8iGOie3hI oe eee 9 66] 16 32) 14 42) 18 36)._....]..5.. : 
Middle States........---- 0°78) 16 Tore LG OR tonics. lanee ee 7 38] 12 45) 12 20) 18 Ti) oe 
Western States.......... 13:12),18° 323i T2e Band 9709)... eee 11 04) 14 48) 13 32] 17 GO|. eee 
Southern States........-- 9. 23) 12°43) 19. Seu34515) sh. Chea lne eee abOnCRe 04) 12 71] 12 80)... 2. tee P 
General average ..... 41 461/17 03) 16° 16).28 25sec uclaee oe 9 907 13 34) 13 17 15 39)...-.-[----s59 
wenn, | ees) oe OTT OTT S OeeaesoES sees SSS eee 
Pacific States OE Ro ES 4582) 32°93) 40 O00! G4s7Rlo- ee tee... 39 62) 26 62) 60 00] 56 83|....-J]-ee. oe 
PLemritorieg. cin oor an elk 83°33) '39 95] -35 6251-83. ses Ss 15 00) 25 39) 23 12) 25 00) ..wn00)e=aeee 


ENS ES SY CS) ee a 


AUER on hake bx sham 39 58) 36 44) 37 81] 58 31).....-|....-- 27. 31) 26 3 41 56] 40 92,......]---- -- 
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Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §e.—Continued. 





Common laborers at other than farm-work. Female servants, 





States. With board, Without board. With board. 


1860. 1870. 1874, 1860. 1870. 1874, 1860. 


Daily wages. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 



































TENG DEN Rh gin | ee ee SOP SU a| pce Oyo.) te $114) $154] $150]| $0 38 
New Hampshire. ...........- 88 131) $1 37 1g be 1 81 i 87 38 
BRET sO is eer eG ec beans 80 119 1 25 1 08 1 44 1 50 32 
Massachusetts ..0-.5. 0... 00 80 abe 15 nS 1 60 ae Ge 41 
PUNOAP TSIATO Joh soc occ wn 50 (|e ie eae 83 LisOu beeen 25 
WORDECEEUL: Segoe tesa... 1 00 1 67 AAO Bt foe eteie es 217 VOOM iS cake cate eee 
MIDDLE STATES. 
ES 2a hel ek aed bel ee 88 1 28 119 ul 2H 1 67 15S 41 
OW straey...2.-2' 2. -5...-- 75 1 20 117 1 07 1 64 1 44 36 
POUBAVGAMIN sey ses Lense. oy 1 16 99 119 1 65 1 40 31 
DITO BN  tac et Sat cede wie cin - 50 1 00 TO OON Rae Tee PSG Wee the he torae cates ake err 
DEED de es |g Se a 38 Aloe oe. 50 DIOBy eo ees 38 
West Virginin,...-2...3-.--.. 72 95 92 98 1 27 1 50 24 
WESTERN STATES. 
UC aia. Pi a : eee 79 1 08 97 1 08 1 49 1 29 34 
Tainmings ae 2 Wi 81 1 16 84 1 06 1 56 ils 26 
SE STG ee SR ee ee 87 1 14 ph bs: 1 19 1 60 15S 37 
BUSCUIONM Ae oS Sock fossce nes 82 1 08 1 50 1 20 te57 phys 36 
Ce OT Sie ae eee ae See 89 DECRG yomes ek 119 Baie ees ai 32 
EIN CHO UM ee c oS Soe ne 80 gs ol Pe Soe 1 05 gfe ak fate 33 
CON EAE ts Be <a 84 1723 1 00 13 1 69 1 25 35 
AaTIRGS 2s oe | oe 4 ie a 4.19 octet it mares 1 75 He noif thay ate oe 60 
IO a Li25 DOOD ge oe Ate 1 62 SOieL Su te evenar nats © 60 
Missouri .-.... oe a 73 98 1 00 1 03 1 48 a is\) 29 
PRON POOKY NR base wenots.- 72 aL ty Oe aed 99 ab i310) ede eee 38 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
URL ise Natneges c's soe cee. 58 fe 67 % 1 01 90 28 
Norse Carolina..\........-. 44 Te ee anal 67 Oy eee 16 
Sonth Carolina -3........-.. 53 80 80 78 1 01 1 00 29 
Coon ei SESS Se 67 BU Sear. et 88 AOS! [eee st 31 
Florida en hs en eis -| ele ewe cnlccciceeccftc secs MODE tos c ae al taiek cae 
Go cS a 63 91 50 84 Let io 32 
ye aot a) 50 95 50 75 1 45 ip 37 
CS ae a ee 1 25 isd ee aes gy) 1 62 40 
CES Ae 63 p23 A pe 92 Taner cae 37 
Arkansas ...-. | Se ee 75 TE OES racist 1 00 dS HM Ie eee 32 
SR REI ls ieie\a aici oo oe > 61 SOF |Saeee ae 83 1 15 50 20 
PACIFIC STATE. 
(RUG a 1 66 1 78 1 00 1 96 Pall 2 50 1 19 
Loy OLE SI a 3 50 218 1 50 4 12 3 00 2 50 4 00 
LT Sa p ayo 1 50 1 00 212 2 12 2 00 115 
TERRITORIES. 
Washington.......... ese eas 2 00 1 88 1 00 2 50 2 50 1 50 1 50 
PUMICE, fo cc vnccencces- 2 50 a WPM Pecan Bite. ea 3 50) EO ine a schon yy is: 
f= a ee PAS cet | Re Se SP TDN (Se Sagi 50 
|” a a bee 2 50 TDA ih waeaue ESO wee ely eae [ne casita cia lina oc ets eer 
cc poo itleccsafvensecns each Versiateetee: deste etate Th eOb ln atiace aisles hecomelaeae tne alaeimaiae 
SA RSIS RRS: ea Ie epee STN Mpa e MoleA Mie Gikeniee G6 ODOR hed a2 lak’ oer eh Abs. oats ain cnn 
ReeneICO.¢-. =... 5... 50 1 00 75 1 00 1 50 1 25 Q5 
AVERAGES. yi Fe Me a a Wt eae 
New England States ....... 80 125 2) 1 06 1 68 1 61 tay 
Middle States .......-...... 67 1 06 1 05 99 1 48 1 47 34 
Western States............. 88 1 18 1 07 pe es ens Ra 1 44 38 
Southern States ............ 59 88 62 82 1 16 92 30 
General average. ...-... 74| 109 99 | 102} 149] 136 34 
Pacific States ..........2... 2299] 182! Livi 273] 248] 233] Qn 
PRMTTLOTION 2 oc apie oases st dons: 1 67 2 38 1 00 2 33 3 18 1 33 i 25 
Aiwerage .3:c. 0s cose: 192/ 210] ios| 253] 283| 183] 168 






















































T44 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
¥ 
Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §c.—Continued. 
Common laborers at other than farm-work. Female servants. 
States. With board. Without board. With board. 
aystbes®.' 
1860. 1870. 1874. 1860. 1870. 1860. 1870. | 1874. 
Monthly wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MIN Sane scot eek see ora t's oe $1563} StOeed | te. ot £90 62: |. 2d. Be aes $8 50 | $10 89 [$11 00 
New Hampshire. ..........-- 10 00 17 00 | $25 00 16.00: |e thes 11 12 12 00 
WOrimaotitneee eee dee: coe bees! 14°40") 7222500) = 20°00) 21 O0R 2 Seeeaoieeeeeeee 6 00 | 10 50 | 10 25 
Massachusetts .......--..--. ADSL T Sy SGT GUase Sees = 29 57. is. Sas sean eaaetee 656 | 10 20 | 13 50 
HP HOMOMSIANGS secu... . + eeecce 12 00 SOOO Tae. foe 24 000s os eel eae 6 00 pO ee ae 
GounnechiCnt. 2. sees sdes. Seek 16 00 23 33 15, 00%) 50 SoS Soh See haere 6 00 10 50 | 8 00 
MIDDLE STATES. 
INO WiOn Kites eens cate’ 15° 24' |" 90°05) 255332|) SIeTes eee eee 5 06 10 60 
BN EWae OLSOViemcewieessecdaenas 12° 007} 18°80") 11.00! .19 SOMt SS seesieeeeneee 10 40 
Pennsylvania ......- saeaceet 13°80.| 20 075): 19.98 | 20:56) cies pee 8 40 
HOO LWA Oe eia ts on UAouat cee cele aeune ok 16 00°\-10°001). . se Ele eee eee 4 00 
WORE O50 Cl We aay aes ae HSOOP) = 110503 nee 7.00: 1b Se Sa 2 00 ae er bosses 
West Virginia ...........-.- 4°10:|. 20 67 | .14.00 | 20°54.) gee ie eee 7 00 
WESTERN STATES. 
PIO aeheeedt sce cae eae 14 31 18 00 18 80 18° B6il >. See ee ane eee 5 39 8 2 7:93 
ane A ee OS 14 62 Q1 338 17 00 90°17 Ae eee eee 6 12 O Bl. cB be 
Uthipoiseee oe clerics oo eek 12 90 Q2 45 24 25 91: 377). ohopeee lee ee 6 60 9 4 | 10 18 
ENFECHIGAN 2s Seca otaeain oo easlee & 13 82 BONES El os cae ae 22 254s. See eee 6 06 9 91 | 12 00 
NVISCOMSII Saws sietec csc ckieens LG? 4S65|) < 907425 Ses es 24 -50)) 3) Ca eee 6 17 885 | 9 00 
PIII TOSO Uae sok we tine boc sles 13 44 UE Ceome ee 22) OF Lr. SAPS eee ey eee 5 97 LS eee 
MW. Peek Shan sc ante ok 14:05'| 21 10 |..s.c.2: 31.95 '|,. Le eee 579| 931] 8 00 
AOE OE sea A 9 4 Re epi 21 50 m5 052 A al Wee ea a 31 67 00, [20 ie ss 
IRDA Puck = det em se cone ICU eben Olea Pees Soe 25000}... 4. Sack eee 13 00 | /14 50 }...... 
ISNOUEIANie 26% Set eae e datos 16500.) SL;80)|.o2 402 18 00.|.. <aceee eee ABT |): T7908 atom 
Kentucky MN SIS atc ee ora 2 12 43 1) Py Fi eee ee 19 96.) 35 ee See 6:10 1. 8107s. ha 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
PUTA La Jee ob con's b wite cman 10 15} 12-98 | 10.80 | 15.32 |.. ..2c 04 4 80 
VOM OarOlina=s cs. Leckscee’ Ses4t abla) iead sees 12900)... SS eee 6( 7 00 
Home aroOwNneg fares se sece ek 10 33 12 00 8 00 14.17 .|. 322003 oeeeee Qs 8 00 
FOOU CRIP eee hie miesinci= Paso ci 13,33 14°14 | eclace tc] 19 33.1. wee eee Bi) 7 00 
EVUPIe ean eee wiaceoccie ae bance coenee 46°00 [sot cs cee cS See Bry Rae al 13 We | ee 
AN RIRIN A Hie cok a cl ele cise was 1417] 16 85 9.00} .18:67°|.2. 22 eee 7 50 
MAERIRIEED Doce f Vanvadh se deh oss 13°00} 17°00 | 10°00 | 19 00 |..5. 20 [eee 5 00 
A OVEISLAN ONE 2 cot onen ee secaan's $4°505), 19°7041.. $2.50 | 29°95 |. 2 ae 14 09 
ER re Like Uta chia came sie TOLOOR thGy corer cee 17 00'|.. eee 14 00 
AE RAURASE at toe eis na wacecen BSP iv dar Pasa lay ty, Dy Papa, payee 18 40 Je. we oe on] cee cet OG teete (ooay eee 
PLOUMERBOOWe oes tin ac! e cies deauies LOTOO RD Woy eo alee t eee 15 33)\;<-uee 20) eeeeeeee 9 00 
PACIFIC STATES. ‘ 
TIGUITOTNID bach aekls Seki acts 42 86 MRE I Ras 47 5O | .ncececclsccucecuhnd (UGnt eley eos 
RU CIVAKT Re oe ole Mattias oats eters 43 3d 40 700 Sie oe 100 00°) .2:220-claneoeeee 30 00 
DRO Arr w cls he noes. 4's cc's arems UO cost isO U0 sce ee CU ee egos 30 00 
TERRITORIES. 
DUMOMITEON Wut a2 tee keke an ohecee seeey 5 Se re pene ee PSS ee) a 
CREA aoa nim veton cies Glee fein 3400} 36 43 ]........ 51 00 |........]-cccemen) [oar ael pee Oe 
1 TE UT RP ce gh 1] OM art: TUNEL hele ocd yee ao 00 (|. 3.22. c:l cee 10 00 
ET BUGS lh patie Re pel Rea CS | Dean A Ta oo ys’ MO JE 30 00 
Perea ete = ates 5 Se o'c e e S] ears O60 00 foc ect cme ce le wane ew acfao eam ule) bine eieit tne nn nes on 
PN RIURCL TRS amie an 5 ST ba? 70 00 1°50 00} ool ee ooo oe eee 40 00 
BW RICO le cia Meco tce beck. 12 00 25 00 16 00 18 00 J.3200 see 6 00 
AVERAGES. ve 4 Rupes ata sy 
New England States........ 1b 32} 21.414 20.00 |) 22 O41. ce tena 10 80 
Middle States res ..0 25.52. . 10 03 17 86 15 92 17 88-1. wah eeevleaehomes 8 08 
Western States scss-scescas wR ae 6 Mia 3 ae Yad ee Wy RE Sd A 9 28 
Southern States. ............ 11 65 15 32 12 06 yy ge Bs Py ee a Be 8 43 
General average. .......- 1290} 1892] 1700) 19 90]........ 9 16 
Pacific States.........--+---- 50 84| 3494 ]...... ere: ACs Re 
TOPPIUGEIOS fio. oo oe oa eee 23 67 48 54 Oi. 46 SEDI eos oa ve loh wea 
Dateien (ocr. 3726 | 41 74| 31°16 | 51 99 [occ-c---|e-cc-- 25 75 
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Table showing the average daily wages, without board, paid in the several States and sections to 
persons employed in the under -mentioned trades in ‘the respective years 1860, 1870, and 1874. 





States. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
West Virginia 


WESTERN STATES. 
Ohio 

- Indiana 
Dilivois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota. .......... 


Iowa 


PONS AS tat. aie a'o So 


Nebraska 
Missouri 
Kentucky 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Texas : 
Mississippi 
Arkansas .- 
Tennessee 

PACIFIC STATES. 


California 
Nevada 
OO 3 


TERRITORIES, 


Washington 
Colorado 


Arizona 


Montana .....2..--.-. 


New Mexico 


AVERAGES. 


New England States. - 


Middle States 


Western States...... 


Southern States 


General average. 


Pacific States (gold) -. 
Territories (gold).... 


Average........ 


eee eres 


awe eee 


eww eee eww eee 


ewww www eee 


er ee 


i es 


eee ee ee ee 











































































































: Bricklayers or : . ! 
Blacksmiths. Sa asia makers Coopers. Cverpenters. 
| 
1860. |1870. lis. 1860. |1870. |1874. |1860. }1870. |1874, |1860. |1870. 1874. |1860. |1970. 1874. 
$1 97/$2 7EG2 37/$2 30 $3 WP3 5031 &8iH2 71 $2 12 #1 74'$2 67)$2 * $2 00 $2 43:82 75 
2 08| 3 00) 3 44] 2 50, 3 69) 3 87| 1 63 2 356/ 3 00) 1 75) 3 00) 2 67) 1 75) 2 63) 2 94 
2 21) 2 8s] 2 &| 2 G3) 3 56) 2 75) 2 19) 3 12) 2 88) 2 13) 3 17 275 2 05} 2 87} 3 00 
1 91) 2 95) 2 83) 2 42) 3 90) 8 67) 2 00) 2 75) 3 16) 2 2 3 19] 2 37] 1 98) maps iree 
ISO} 250) 2.. vlads 57000) ee or 2 V0 S olsen gS) As) 0) se 1 50; 2 S0)..... 
PGi) 92\0 2. 2. 200) 3°58... 1 (5h 27 8biedo 4 2 00/15, 00/22... 1 67) 3 Os}..... 
1 66) 2 74] 2 64) 2 02) 3 64) 3 23) 1 77) 2 74) 2 55) 1 64) 2 G6) 2 19) 1 74 3 10) 2 65 
1 42) 2 66} 2 96) 1 58) 2 80} 3 34] 1 32) 2 38} 2 65) 1 34) 2 35) 3 00 t eoat ha ae 
1 47) 2 43] 2 32) 1 82! 3 00) 2 89) 1 32) 2 19, 2 91) 1 31) 2 59) 2 22) 1 59 2 Ue) 2 37 
1 50) 2 5C} 3 00} 2 00) 4 00, 3 50) 1 50) 2 50) 3 00} (*) | 2 50) 2 00 1 50, 2 75] 2 75 
1 50) 2 21] 2 50] 1 5:| 3 50) 4 00) 2 50] 2 40) 3 00] 1 50] 2 25) 3 GO| 1 50! 2 43] 2 50 
1 69) 2 48) 2 50) 2 C6) 3 03) 2 95) 1 66) 2 46) 2 81} 1 53] 2 64) 2 19) 1 73) 2 35) 2 50 
1 75) 2 48] 2 30) 2 18 3°37) 3 06} 1 99) 2 38) 2 24) 1 58) 2 30) 2 12) 1 78) 2 73) 2 33 
I 93) 2 60} 2 00} 2 60) 3 61] 3 25) 1 84) 2 55) 2 62} 1 62) Q 41) 2 25) 1-83, 2 83} 2 33 
2 02) 2 79] 2 81) 2 73) 3 50} 3 69) 1 97 2 GO) 2 83/ 2 00) 2 44) 2 75) 2 03) 2 82) 2 a7 
Been) bs. 2. 2 41) 3 48)..-... A SED Oi oe Se: 1 70) 2 48) 2:50) 1 90) 2 7a) ee 
2 28] 2 71| 2 50| 2 54) 3 26) 3 00| 2 01) 2 55] 2 00) 2 03} 2 36] 2 00) 2 13) 2 72] 2 50 
L 90) 3 03) 3 Ov} 2 41) 3 69} 3 00) 1 96) 2 47) 2 50} 1 86} 2 66) 3 00} 1 89) 2 92) 2 50 
2 17| 3 01) 2 50} 2 47; 3 63) 3 50) 2 10) 2 60) 2 50) 1 95) 2 Gl)..... 2 01) 2 96} 3 00 
7m) teas fab al WS a 3 00) 3 18)..... 2 883) dale. o 8 2.75; 3 12s 
2 50) 3 50|..-:- 3 50) 4°25)... -. 2 OO Gover ap =| oetecas 3 Odlteeas 2.50) 3 88). ...- 
2 03) 2 78] 3 50) 2 71) 3 70] 4 00} 2 10] 2 66) 3 00} 2 00) 2 G1) 2 50; 2 05) 2 85] 3 00 
2 03) 2 74) 2 63) 2 68} 3 81) 3 50} 1 84) 2 83) 2 75} 1 88) 2 71) 2 90} 2 28) 3 22) 3 2 
a 

1 40} 2 09} 2 20) 1 75} 2 69] 2 00) 1 68] 2 14) 1:88) 1 55) 2 13) 1 63) 1 74) 2 59) 1 70 
1 50) 2 04) 2 50) 1 83) 2 41) 3 00) 1 50} 2 06; 2 50) 1 00) 1 T5)..--- 1 50) 2 29) 2 7% 
1 67) 2 25) 2 50} 1 71) 2 90} 2 50) 2 17) 2 57..-.. q Coats) Neorg 1 90} 2 GO} 2 50 
1 88 2 71) 3 00) 2 58) 3 00) 2 50; 2 08) 2 58) 2 75) 1 44)-2 43) 3 00) 2 13) 2 88) 2 % 
<7 ae eels tae x eee: iio areata oll Jett ae SP O0le Sace ete 2:50) S555 
2 30) 2:93).;-.. ype | Pa ates |. felt) ee PAN Wie 71 ee 2 25] 3 00|....- 
2 70] 3 30} 4 00) 2 60} 3 52] 3 50) 2 12) 2 72) 2 50} 2 50) 3 00} 3 00} 2 70) 3 75) 2 25 
2 66) 2 86) 3 00} 3 33) 3 36) 3 75) 3 50} 2 71) 2 50) 2 37) 3 00)..--. 2 25) 3 14) 2 50 
2 50) 3 11) 3 00) 2 94) 3 96) 3 00) 2 25) 3 Q5)..... 2 50} 3 58) -..:| 2 12) 3 43) 2 50 
2 60} 3 21] 3 50} 2 83) 3 55] 4 50) 2 71} 3 03) 3 00) 2 25) 3 00} 3 00} 2 41) 3 25) 3 00 
2 03) 2 70) 3 25) 2 28) 3 22) 4 08) 2 29] 2 63] 2 83) 1 78] 2 49) 2 50} 2 29) 3 13) 2 75 
4 22) 4 10] 3 00) 4 96) 4 61) 5 50) 3 75| 3 87/ 3 00| 4 00) 3 75).... | 3 95) 4 14) 3 00 
6 80) 5 50} 6 00) 6 80) 5 87| 6 00) 6°83) 5 87|.....|..... Diwalee ee 7 00] 5 75} 6 00 
4 50) 3 88) 5 00] 5 42) 5 00} 5 00} 4 41) 3 88) 4 00) 4 12| 3 63) 4 00) 4 50) 4 06) 4 00 
8 50} 5 00) 4 00) 8 00) 6 00) 5 00) 6 00), 4 50} 3 00) 5 00} 4 00) 3 00) 6 00| 5 00) 4 50 
& 2a 4'88)-2:-2. 6 50) 6 O6)..... ArSU ah Aol deans eee oh Ocal 'ste on 4 38! 5 05). .... 
2 25). 3 50) 3 50} 3 25) 5 00) 3 50).....)..--. 3 00}....- 3) DO). 3 alan 3 25] 3 75) 2 50 
6700) S275ie- 26. 9.00; 5 50}... GOGO) onion Oo OOlra se) oeate 6 C0} 5 00 
1) RA Bes 2 {0 Uae ed eee GF COs alee DU hae sta leaeran 6: 50) saees 
bs eee OO} 4 D0. 9 00) 5 00)-...- 7 00) 4 00).-... G00) e255 ieee 7 50) 5 00 
2 50} 4 00) 3 7E| 3 00] 4 00} 4 00) 2 50) 4 00) 2 75] 3 00) 4 GO).-.-.. 3 00) 4 00) 4 25 
1 89] 2 84) 2 88) 2 27) 3 50) 3 45) 1 91) 2 88} 2 79) 1 90} 2 92) 2 48) 1 83) 2 79) 2 93 
1 55) 2 49) 2 65} 1 83) 3 33) 3 32) 1 68! 2 45) 2 82) 1 46] 2 59) 2 43) 1 Gl) 2 59] 2 59 
2 13) 2 88] 2 66) 2 AZ 3 66) 3 37| 2 11) 2 75) 2 56} 1 95) 2 69) 2 50} 2 10} 2 98| 2 72 
2 12) 2 68) 2 99) 2 41) 3 09) 3 20) 2 31) 2 61) 2 95) 1 95) 2 57} 2 G3) 2 13) 2 95) 2 52 
1 92) 2 72) 2 79) 2 30) 3 40) 3 33) 2 00) 2 67) 2 78). 1 82) 2 67} 2 51] 1 92] 2 82! 2 69 
5 17| 4 49 4 67] 5 73) 5 16] 5 50) 5 Ol 4 54 3 50| 4 06| 4 41 “4 00| 5 15 4 65 4 33 
4 63] 5 20) 3 80) 5 19] 6 65) 4 GO) 4 46) 5 44) 3 65) 4 00) 4 76) 3 00; 4 16] 5 40) 4 25 
4 90) 4 85 4 23) 5 46 5 96) 5 05) 4 7 Soo) SF 4 03) 4 58 on Sek 5 03) 4 29 
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Table showing the average daily wages paid, §e.—Continued. 


Painters. 


States. 


1860. | 1870. | 1874. 


Plasterers. 


Shoemakers. 





, Stone-cutters. 





1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870.| 1874. | 1860.| 1870.| 1874. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


IMINO M es cee econ aces $1 92 
New Hampshire......... 1°75 
PVIGEMIGIIL dntet Hac ac een 2 04 
Massachusetts ........... 1 94 
mhodewsland -e2.c se. ee: ih iit) 
Connecticut). .2oce. soc c5 1 67 


MIDDLE STATES. 


INGWHLOL Nace c ss vee 17a 
New Jersey..------------ i715 
Pennsylvania....:.....-. 1 85 
Welawmare ee. hee oo ees 1 50 
PUES AUATNE eite tales ce acta e eiain 1 50 
West Virginia.........-. 1 84 


WESTERN STATES. 


Ohiok. so. Eiike ect a eel a nie ee 1 94 2°08.) 3°57) so r64e rere 
MERLOT ATI Biotest ae oiave e fiod 6 1 96 2°33 13 85 [ia UOrmaas 
PLnO Nes ote eee Ove tiene 2 02 2 49 | 3 38 | 3:38 | 1 98 
INGO ATM usages soe sc =e). E90 2:30) 3/40 freee 1 54 
VVISGOMSLIN Us deme as sacs are 2 08 249 )3 17] 400) 213 
NIMNESOUAe ake tees eae oes 1 96 233.4|..0 00s eee 1 86 
ACESS 2 1) ER SB a a ya 93 2 473 37 100 ae oe 
Ri aTGaS reese ca eas nis oe Das 2069) ett Loo eee peice 
INGURAGK Dooce cies ccs 2 50 4°00 \|(\3 Go hese 3 00 
IMSHOUTI Oe eee ete ole oe 2 46 271 | 370 | 3 50 | 2 00 
RentaGiey tact cpap aie toa ANF 2°37 3 53. 1G aso 
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AVERAGES. ‘ 

New England States..... 1 80 21713 40| 338/161 
Middle States............ 1 70 LOT i Lira O09 | ee Gs 
Western States........-. 2113 GoOr O Oo 1h doe: baker 
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Table showing the average daily wages paid, §c.—Continued. 
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: Tailors. Tanners. Tinsmiths. | Wheelwrights. 
States. 
: 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1x60.| 1870. | 1874.) 1860. sn 1874. | 1850.| 1870.| 1874. 
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TSNOGO MOLANGS noe ne we reser OG Mes 0 a (ae eae EO, ee ee OV cies els Me dona UO this crals oie 2:00)" 3" 00 lisseeee 
Monwenuicnb. io. a <.c.-5 CTS 0 i i re RUG se (Ola e ace GGlte Goskesada = 17507173 00), (eee 
MIDDLE STATES. 
ON ig dn Ad ls ee MBO tite eO Vida tas), 2 741-9) 82) P4078 1) 9 50°) 2b OOF =o 95 2 95 
NOW UOrsCy /55.-...-505- Deyo aa le oo ts be 9),|.2 55 1 208. |, 35.33) 12°25, (62) 50 1°) 35. 1°9-30 2 30 
Ponnsyl Vanish... -.-.---- Moe dee Ogee, £4.) 19403) 2 08 12.05) 1:37 192) 17111215 | 1.59.) 2 97 1 92 
MAGIR WHEE Gused . 5 esse sss (3 (Pl eseoUse ke OO! 2, O02. 00. (Las. BHO S OO! laces 2 50 2 50 
ili ay tie Rake eee aes ae ll ee tae 1 O05) 2604) 1°50 1200}. 2) 2547 225") 8-00. O84 9 50 
WVGSbeW APO MID. o «scene Pasar ins deb OO} 2 10} 244) 1°75 | 2 48 142038 1-186") 2) 64 275 
WESTERN STATES, 
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IIl.—FACTORY LABOR. 
COTTON MILLS. : 


Before giving the rates of wages paid in the cotton-mills of the United 
States it may be well to present a statement showing the number and 
capacity of cotton-mills in the country and the consumption of cotton 
‘in the ‘year ended July 1, 1874, which is condensed from an article 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of November 21, 1874, 
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NORTHERN STATES. 
No. | Weeks.| Pounds. | Pounds. Bales. 

WEInGue oaks uments 24 | 12, 415 609, 898 | 25.23 | 50. 71 59. 67 | 36, 473, 547 78, 607 
New. Hampshire......... 42 | 20, 422 855,189 | 23.43 | 51.46 69. 89 | 59, 759, 468 128, 792 
Vermont...-..-. eeldoue were 10 | 1,274 53,948 | 29.75 | 46.34 46.34 | 2,734, 167 5, 895 
Massachusetts-.........- 194 | 71,202 | 3,769,692 | 2855} 49.89 53. 93 |203, 325, 299 | . 438, 201 
A Ode Tian hee ce wis <= 115 | 24,706 | 1,336,842] 35.20] 48.10 43.51 | 58, 146, 985 125, 317 
MONRECUCILUT. oo oslo savas 6 104 | 18,170 908,202 | 31.40 | 48.45 53.43 | 48, 514, 613 104, 557 
IN OV MOOT Kanes shows ae ier ce 55 | 12, 476 580,917 | 32. 47. 70 42. 22 | 24, 536, 249 52, 880 
New Jersey.......--..-- LT |6 2,070 150,968 | 29.30) SL = 53.50 | 8, 078, 647 17, 411 
Pennsylvania ...-..-.--..- 60 | 9,772 452,064} 17.51 | 42.280 84, 37, 989, 726 81, 872 
WBS Ware. v4 oe oes et. 8 796 47,976 | 22.24 | 49.66 66.14 | 3,174,174 6, 841 
MaryAnn toys se sse aks 21) 2,299 110,260 | 11.50] 47.35 174. 34 | 19, 222, 703 41, 438 
Onociet ss, aa oa aR 5 236 20,410 | 11.83] 36.80 89.49 | 1, 826, 304 3, 936 
yitianeee ene ee sao 3 4 618 22,988 | 14.56 | 47.44 159. 3, 671, 227 7%, 912 
MVEIDN SOLA ees seie sons = s 1 24 3, 400 3. 52, 99, 41 338, 000 728 
Total Northern...... 660 |176,480 | 8, 927,754 | 2856] 49.33 56. 86 [507, 790, 099 | 1, 094, 387 


SOUTHERN STATES. 







PAGAN aM bes ck bere celc cle: 57, 594 ie . 8: 6, 490, 079 13, 772 
ZATICANSBS 2 sec telswor ole cecs 28 1, 256 . ol. 4 136, 000 293 
CFBOL CIA Cea cein lm stcees ct 2, 934 137, 330 . 47. 77 33. 18, 522, 899 39, 920 
PXCNGROKY: ccc tone, wmioetic'ns 42 10, 500 i. 49, 24 ; 1, 878, 020 4, 047 
DGUISaN Ae: wow ee Siees ceed 300 15, 000 . 47, 02 ar 1, 294, 560 2, 790 
MISHISSID IA Gs clatiicinia cc's 15, 150 4 39. 29 }. 1, 138, 804 " 2,545 
Sark chs 071 1g I aes a ee a 18, 056 75 | 49. 66 25 | 3, 481, 573 7, 288 
North Carolina .......... k 55, 498 E 46. 52, Se 6, 832, 673 14, 726 
South Carolina........... x 62, 872 : 39. 67 “ 7, 184, 558 15, 376 
TONNOSSCO ...--0- scene ee 47, 058 2» 51. 10 33. 6, 272, 458 13, 518 
PUBRES seaincinin'e'sic's so hiecae ‘ 10, 225 : 47. 02 c 1, 278, 125 2, 755 
WIM Code che ane gecanka 96, 490 ‘ 47. 57 a Se 5, 334, 025 11, 496 
Total Southern ...... 10, 495 487, 629 2.5 122. 53 | 59, 793, 774 128, 526 
»RECAPITULATION. 
Total Northern .........- 176, 480 | 8,927,754 | 28.56 | 49.33 56. 86 |507, 790, 099 | 1, 094, 387 
Total Southern .......... 187 | 10, 495 487,659 | 14.5 47.02 122. 53 | 59, 793, 774 128, 526 
Grand total ..... e----| 847 |186,975 | 9,415,383 | 27.73} 48.26 60. 29 |567, 583, 873 | 1, 222, 913 


LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 749 
It will be seen that the number of spinning-spindles in the United 
States on the 1st day of July, 1874, was 9,415,383, against 7,114,000 at 


the same date of 1870, and 6,763,557 at the same date of 1869, as follows: 




















' D ' 
P . ana 
‘ SO | a's 
Year. Looms. | Spindles. | a2 | aS 
es | rH 
by 45 
1874, 
i RL 176, 480 | 8,927,754] 2256| 56.86 
TS Se eae IN i i 10,495} ‘487,629 | 12.5 | 122.53 
8 ae eo) a 186,975 | 9,415,383 | 27.73| 60.29 
1870. Sp enree iiel een yA eee 
ea A a I a 147,682 | 6,851,779 | 28% 50. 87 
eR oe he Scene ee wea 5,852 | ' 262,221 | 124 124. 23 
6 ee 153,534 | 7,114,000 | 288 52.93 
1869. tie ace tA) Sater ee a aaa 
ee. eee cb ecekecnecfeceeeeeet: 6,538, 494 | 28 60. 70 
ee ign cco2stece ess -2cece-|cceee ese 295,063 | 12% 138. 12 
toe oc edict Secon sfoalaneesns 6, 763, 557 | 274 64. 88. 
































The above records a very rapid progress since 1870, being about 33 


per cent. in the number of spinning-spindles. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES IN 1870. 


The number of establishments engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
in the United States, as appears from the census-returns of 1870, was 
956, employing 135,369 hands; capital invested, $140,706,291; wages 
paid, $39,044,132; value of materials used, $111,736,936.. The principal 


products were as follows: 


‘ 


Sheetings, shirtings, and twilled goods.........---. .--.-.-------- yards. 478, 204,513 
TLE es oy Pain ox bac m 4 vies ces nenece avaace cures een do.. 34,533, 462 
en oe ice ane a Garce compa cmeiccwaens do.. 489, 250, 053 
Oo ae UR ee ean ts oe es age occ ee soa eon do.. 73,018, 045 
re oleh ns oneldcaccaeccs snuagesaccccecusnpescee'’s do.. 8,390, 050 
OLN ras pac ain dele db cceis sia wealds shiv wasws bona nace do.. 39,275,244 
Cassimeres, cottonades, and jeans.......... 02.6 e200 eens cee eee nee do.. 13,940, 895 
I re Sate oe oan Swale Ue Bo ee wc dozen. 11,560, 241 
Table-cloths, quilts, and counterpanes.......-.......----- Hee number. 493, 892 
nas a hats oe alain = cis bi stie = ae ae op ea ole aime amie cia do... 2,767,060 
ETS OER 8 ee lao ya's midinve, eloron aid wale a dpia sales ae pounds. 30,301, 087 
rene uTh) VEROOING 2a cea cas sacs badenamsccne senstepecass do... TE; ]15, 127 
Cordage, lines and twines............:.....-«- Moe Sita ttcware acmiae do... 5, 0677454 
Ne RE aie occ mua awclecsaccéau ea SPT te DARA io dass. 906, 068 
RR RR RE A, EN san gos Ra A RRND CURR A da. ou 4.7, 921,443 
ED oor.) alana aire gusls vena assess ho ehpie nda pse pes nate + do... 484, 400 
I Bea. at wae tee cae pans s cane us.cine ce anes s ovae do... 405, 585 
RR A ot is Pa Dia ET Ea Re Care LP pee do... 10,811,028 


Total quantity of all products 349,314,592 pounds, valued at $177,489,739. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. — 


WOOLEN-MILLS. 


* 
The following statement, condensed from the census returns, shows 
the magnitude of the woolen industry in the United States in 1870. 





Total <4) ts. 2,891 18, 366 | 14, 039 |20, 144 |1, 845, 496 | 42, 728 | 27, 682 
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9, 643 |26, 877, 575 |155, 405, 358 








Wages. 


Dollars. 
4, 831 

6, 870 
230, 200 
2, 860, 370 
115, 137 


122, 138 
535, 185 
726, 113 
269, 432 
30, 682 


59, 828 
229, 306 





Value of products. 


Dollars. 
89, 998 
78, 690 
1, 102, 754 
17, 371, 048 
576, 067 


500: - 


471, 523 
2, 849, 249 
4, 329, 711 
1, 647, 606 

153, 150 
1, 312, 458 
30, 795 

6, 398, 881 
427, 596 

39, 502, 542 

1, 204, 868 
219, 862 
147, 323 

1, 256, 213 

8, 766, 104 

1, 903, 825 

21, 000 
14, 394, 736 
298, 638 

3, 287, 699 
505, 857 

27, 580, 586 

12, 558, 117 

34, 459 
696, 844 
152, 968 
199, 600 

3619, 459 
488, 352 
475, 163 

1, 250, 467 








The principal products of woolen-mills in 1870 were as follows: 


Beavers, 261,208 yards; cloth, cassimeres, and doeskins, 63,340,612 yards; cloth, 
felted, 1,941,865 yards; cloth, negro, 1,932,382 yards; cottonade, 75,000 yards; flan- 
nels, 58,965,286 yards; jeans, 24,489,985 yards; kerseys, 5,506,902 yards; linseys, 
14,130,274 yards; repellents, 2,663,767 yards; satinets, 14,072,559 yards; tweeds and 
twills, 2,853,458 yards; number of shawls, 2,312,761; blankets, 2,029,715 pairs; yarn, 
16,070,237 pounds. 
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(54 | LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following interesting article, prepared by James M. Swank, Esq,, 
secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association, exhibits the 
origin and development of the iron and steel industries in the United 
States: 


FORGES AND BLOOMARIES. 


The first iron made in America was forged at a bloomary of the Virginia Company, 
in 1621, on the James River, twelve miles below the present site of Richmond. The 
Indians destroyed the forge in 1622. In 1631 the people of Massachusetts Bay built an 
iron-mill at Lynn; in 1644, a blast-furnace at Hammersmith; in 1652, a furnace and 
forge at Raynham, (Taunton;) and other iron-works followed in succeeding years, 
until in 1715 there were many furnaces and forges in Maryland, Virginia, and Massa- 
chusetts. At some of these forges the ore was converted into bar-iron by hammering, 
and all sorts of merchantable shapes were made, while at others the bar was ham- 
mered from the pig. Maryland hammered bar-iron was exported to England from 1732 
to the Revolution, although in 1750 England endeavored to prohibit the production of 
bar-iron, as a2 common nuisance, in America. The Revolution stimulated the produc- 
tion of hammered iron, and forges sprung into existence in many parts of the colonies, 
but principally in Pennsylvania. Slitting-mills, for slitting hammered plate into nail- 
rods, became quite numerous. After the Revolution great changes took place. The 
puddling-furnace was invented by Cort, a native of England, in 1783 and 1784, and he 
also introduced the use of rolls. From 1790 to 1810 rélling-mills were gradually erected 
in this country to take the place of the forges, and at the present time only a very few 
forges in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee make hammered bar-iron in small 
quantities, while the few forges and bloomaries making blooms from ore are found in 
New York and North Carolina, using the Catalan forge. Many forges, making blooms 
for boiler-plate from charcoal pig-iron, still exist in Pennsylvania. The tollowing 
table shows the production of blooms from ore during late years: 


Years. Net tons. Years. Net tons. 
OL SESE, yA ENG ee a a al Bs Spa pg Sy |e hoy (Ps 62, 259 
BPG o 5 oe Se roa eae aa cast dane cuccee se %3, dood |} TBC SA. 2c. c oe occ w oats eet a eet eee 63, 000 
NS SORES SR RIES oaocensetarrsre pepe 73, OF3- |} LBS. os ccce om ewe a meer ete ate rae 58, 000 
Ber eee ce ta: ree, Se PhS ee es 75, 200 1) WIS. 2 SOE ee 62, 564 
RR RUMErtNe mens oc ee tat aa Me en ae 69, 500 || 1874, (about) <2. 22 cee eee ee neem 50, 000 
PIG-IRON. 


The first furnace in the United States, of which we have any knowledge, is that built 
by a London company, represented by John Winthrop, jr., at Hammersmith, Mass., in 
1644.* In Plymouth County, Massachusetts, Lambert Despard built a furnace in 1702 
at the outlet of Mattakeeset Pond. In 1715 there were many furnaces in the colonies, 
all of which used charcoal for fuel. In 1717 pig-iron was exported to England. Most 
of these furnaces made castings, such as iron pots, direct from the furnace, as they still 
do in some parts of North Carolina and Tennessee. Coke was first used in the blast- 
furnace by F. H. Oliphant, of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in 1836, and anthracite 
coal at Mauch Chunk, Carbon County, Pennsylvania, by Baughman, Giteau & Co., in 
July, 1839, though Mr. Lyman, at Pottsville, first succeeded in keeping a furnace in blast 
for three months on anthracite, running from October, 1839, to January, 1840. The 
Mauch Chunk furnace was small, being 214 feet high and 54 feet across the bosh, while 
the Pottsville furnace was 35 feet by 8? feet. In August, 1846, the raw bituminous 
coal was first used in smelting iron at Lowellville, Mahoning County, Ohio, in a fur- 
nace specially built for raw coal, though, in 1845, a charcoal-furnace in Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania, (Clay Furnace,) had, during a scarcity of fuel, run a short time on raw 
coal alone. In 1810 there were 153 furnaces, all charcoal, which made in that year 
54,000 net tons of pig-iron. In 1874 there were 701 furnaces, including charcoal, coke, 


raw coal, and anthracite, and 46 more were in course of construction. These figures 


do not include the large number of charcoal and other furnaces that have been aban- 
doned. The following are statistics of production of pig-iron in net tons: 


* For a more detai‘ed account of the ‘Colonial industry in metals” see Bishop's History of American 
Manufactures, vol. 1, pages 4€5-631 
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SGuecmtewee ees .5........ RP EAIOU NC IORD f-5. 5 5c sen dare ake ore 1, 865, 000 
Seeeeeni ae... :-.-.. MOONEE. So ete ae ns 1, 912, 608 
ee ek .. 1315, 000,|.1872. 002 2, 854, 558 
OS aa aN ies. ee 2, 868, 278 
RCS St Ol ee 2 eee he eerie pil ci lig eid 2, 689, 413 
ite lie 931, 582 | 


> 
In 1874 there were produced 572,817 net tons of charcoal pig-iron; 884,872 tons of 
raw coal and coke ; 1,202;144 anthracite, and 29,580 mixed fuel; total 2,689,413 net tons. 
Rats.—The first mills in this country which made railroad-iron were the Mount 
Savage Works, Maryland; Montour Iron-Works, Danville, Pa.; and the Great Western 
Works, Brady’s Bend, Pa.; all of which were put in operation from 1840 to 1843. The 
Mount Savage Mill made rails of the shape of the letter U inverted, while the others 
made inverted T rails, of the present pattern. In 1850 there were 6 mills which made 
in that year 44,083 net tons of rails. In 1874 there were 58 mills, and 3 building. The 
following are statistics of rail-production, including steel rails, in net tons: 


ni ee Gears. BARRO RAN 1878 aa ete ary ee 1, 000, 000 
Pee BS re. TOTO EY a a a ete 890, 077 
eee iesats.. 775,733 | 1874, (about) .....-2... 002-0 750, 000 


BAR-IRON, SHEET, PLATE, AND NAILS.—Bar, sheet, and plate iron were first made in 
forges by the slow process of hammering. Plates were slit into rods, which were after- 
ward cut up into nail-lengths, to be pointed and headed by hand. The first slitting- 
mill was built at Milton, Mass., in 1710. 

From 1790 to 1810, rolling-mills gradually made their appearance, and in 1810 there 
were 330 forges and 34 rolling and slitting mills, which made 24,541 net tons of bar 
and plate iron, and 7,864 tons of nails. The first rolling-mill in Pittsburgh was built 
in 1812. In 1674 there were 335 rolling-mills making rails, bar, sheet, and plate iron, 
and nails. They made about 1,600,000 net tons of rolled iron, including Bessemer rails, 
and 215,000 tons of nails. The statistics of production are as follows, in net tons: 


= ' a . 
as 
res ete 
Year. B 5 r ‘ 2 Fe Z < 
2 ‘ =a-i) & 3 
a) 6 a pte: A ~ 
/ 
A Rais eiciaisaaaicliacls a's's «'eloc anc vc's omnes an naednccnccl|enncanesenes 24,541 7, 864 32, 405 
Ee cic ease aac caceceavesescess SOS eC actasclae 90) SORA i san ee ee 98, 962 
at. oc c.0 ve de dices’: sew caacmciucnsacicanalsvccueceseus LOT O35.) cease ae 197, 233 
re Jo. wc a ncusees cle cee coescce 30, 000th. cues cteces 291: 600: Seen a 321, 600 
ee ie cn cccnmelvenaicescacuancsansleacnacuccs 44, 083 233° ORI octane 278, 044 
eb ciala o e'c's's'w'n evasnedccws|ncaccinonad 142, 555 Gel), elatibline a's se eee 498, 081 
Ae at ais a ita divas a's ole wes asan'ssccds\6|seeccesa<e Baan lcs sania A ote aaa *205, 038 
on nana ncceadsvlecsccacsaces 63, 977 356, 292 500; 048i eres 920, 317 
NE 0 ie crn anc cncccncecccvcnaseene 62, 259 620, 000 OST ODOS pois ee ee 1, 387, 259 
ee on. cn c'snenacccacceunccuccus 63, 000 175, 733 493, 193 216, 802 1, 548, 733 
oc nw ade ccudewalssewesccecud 58, 000 1, 000, 000 738, 726 203, 266 1, 999, 992 
Ee te ne lar cus cecaccescudae nce ate ck 62, 564 890, 077 875, 133 201, 235 2, 029, 009 
ee a 50, 000 750, 000 885, 000 215, 600 1, 900, 000 


* These figures are for rails alone; it is uncertain how much other iron was rolled in 1860. 


BESSEMER STEEL.—The first Bessemer-steel works in America were built at Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, in 1865. The ingot from which the first rail was made was taken to 
Chicago from Wyandotte and rolled into a rail at the North Chicago Rolling-Mill in 
1865. In a short time afterward the ‘ plant” was taken to Chicago from Wyandotte. 
The first rails made upon order were rolled at Johnstown, Pa., from ingots made at Har- 
risburgh, Pa.,in 1867. There are now 8 Bessemer works in operation, 2 soon to be com- 
pleted, and 1 about to be, built: The following are statistics of production in net 
tons: 


Year. Totalsteel. | Steel rails. 
an mate anata nae is dno ean cic vOcemncs ho ces 3, 000 2, 550 
re ee ee ee adap dae detaomade sb avahe deren eines eae 8, 500 7, 225 
ee ns ee oe Se eae eelc cabot achat nu dioie wobev eee cabcdeace 12, 000 9, 650 
ee nena er NGS Cie Ae cls ain Stating aiclonae wil bite habs bid'alwe Wd bedele Gh coals aoede wed « 40, 000 34, 000 
eee eee eee es ee OF re BS te anunedn dodo diasdeab odiaat 45, 050 38, 250 
ee uemnee eoee une nrc aaivcn canoes 110, 500 94, 070 


tat ast CG ante Ma miore to «Sir anisdn alae Seu sntnanaae aces tomcat eee Ca ehs we 157, 000 129, 015 
OUGS x code eee n cadndudsseh sidagvcwedvarvawedduacsendsotvnenns cu baum ytuwen 190, 000 165, 000 
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STEEL, OTHER THAN BESSEMER.—From the best information we have, we believe 
cast-steel was first made in this country during the decade 1850-40. Blister-steel was 
made very much earlier, dating far back into colonial times. In 1850 there were five 
cast-steel establishments; in 1860, thirteen; in 1870, twenty-seven ; and in 1874 about 
forty. The following are statistics of production, including cast-steel, open-hearth, and 
blister-steel, in net tons: 


Peo toe ee. Agr aba aR 11, 838 | 1872122. Tue . 2... 38, 000 
ETO ce SOREN DLO SP AMPOIRS AH. 35,000 | 1873.22. 2.2208 Ua EG (Pits dees. 50, 000 
pes ee a RSS VaR ARS 37, 000 | 1874, (about) ...-- Manticdk by il . 50,000 


IMPORTATIONS.— Until very recently, the United States has been a large purchaser of 
foreign iron and steel. So many new iron and steel making establishments were built 
in the period embraced in the years 1860 to 1874, that we are now, for the first time in 
the history of the country, in possession of complete facilities and full capacity to man- 
ufacture all the country needs of these articles, although it is probable that some spe- 
cial brands of iron and steel may continue to be imported for some time. ‘The following 
table shows the quantity of leading iron and steel manufactures imported during ¢ 
series of fiscal years in net tons, except steel ingots, &c., for which values only are 
given: 





Bar, boiler, 


Steel ingots, band, hoop, 

















Fiscal years. Tron rails. | Pig-iron. | Steel rails.| bars, sheets, 
z and wire. “sal a and 
Ended September 30— Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
a Meera «tie aaa ae ate & ck eit aekicm nce evel see eulaeenee 916 tet oe eee $131, 291 19, 339 
Reger eit erties cetera oxy woldinret labels Pere e 1, 159: Joe eee 351, 442 42, 429 
Pe Eee set dl Ok oO cel eeiats 2. «a ctece 12, 508: bo toaeee keane 820, 407 99, 559 
ROG eee Seton ed pL ccs eee cm ae oe miaile we Aaehe telcaa 5, DLG' ae eee 544, 674 63, 429 
Ended June 30— 
Bau merer stat cancacc cates ae feck eeg lee cee Re ee 14, 814°) Fes eee 1, 4149022 20, 152 
a Se IRS SS ee aes ieee la ee 67, 249 |: 425 apenas 1, 690, 585 27, 248 
Re dammtass ential ct a coacmsecnesh steel okae se copeus 91,874) .2 2, eee 1, 201, 186 26, 122 
ESS I aa eitnts micas Oo Reticige ww lom et el'aginae elses 114) 2Q7> a. eee 3, 141, 124 37, $97 
RA pee as ce COMES fal a'ba oleae Se vutte wtlebenice cee s oa 160, 483. |. eects 2, 669, 945 29, 269 
i Et a eco 127, 516 98, 924.) 2-2-2) eee 2,599, O75 147, 494 
JESS She GARB SRE ee See mee ae eet 155, 496 BO. O12 4.2 ce ee eee 2, 543, 215 140, 168 
SOI 4k ya he a tO aeRO rc 179, 305 51,794)... Sere 2, 639, 7E2 126, 548 
Pe a eink neh aie t ceer itis wens 75, 745 41,985}. ose 1, 154, 673 $3, 637 
OO a ee a aia eg AN eg seek Lo 69, 965 72, 518" |... cee eee 2, 062, 029 122, 916 
POG Seetcn cs tan at Sicten wip eas a kiem celekie's 12204 1; 4985) eo 5 ee 2, 735, 818 175, 506 
‘es ty be Spe ae Sia OSA ey abel Se gga Fog! lars Og Di 74, 491 (4, 026'; .. Jat 2, 553, 256 127, 140 
To tlt Bae hy 8 611 90947 |. eee 1, 469, 374 11, 206 
ons ees eee bd hays ehyeye =: ea cesre AS 2 17, 088 31, 007° i720 aaa 2, 195, 415 4 85, 833 
MMM Mea Wen its wigs cisionn wae iceie ethic aioe 118, 714 102, 208 Te ernie tee 2, 398, 156 ‘423, 846 
WeTH T2525) Fly ea ges arte ee Mec egage |S GR A AN 77, 518 00;'655 | 32 niet aarceeae 1, 652, 189 66, 34 
HMHIOR ae accede we tote ft Lochs aaatbe ce tee 3,510 101; 26L5o 2. sooo 1, 992, 562 81, 712 
hei cog pt eae iS RRO cock a Tee 96, 272 152 048}. c cock ae 2, 839, 240 105, 720 
FOS Se et UR einic, Wokwlechivitele tm akin tte moe 151, 097 112, TSSA) i calor =i eee 2, 252, 383 *30, 528 
GUE Beisistea cae a clan oe Mahci et fy 266, 228 153, 410 ole. Sete tree 3, 201, 046 107, 092 
NEO et Eis Set aT Reet tees gk ae 313, 338 LU, OU. eee 2, 342, 408 100, 529 
“Eg: spe al ag alg ecg atone oa 1513, 023 199, $15 |. coceeysten 3, 750, 702 126, 263 
ey Ee dat aah UES Se GR ES 472, 366 Q77, 232 122, 956 4, 033, 508 145, 824 
LUCIA Ee ICT ae ie fae a amet ney ok oe Se 240, 505 241, 355 160, O41 4, 155, 234 107, 234 
SUE Pet sheer woh cama a ema tae 20, 379 103, 086 146, 411 2, 960, 055 44, 983 
*Quantity of bar-iron not given; value was $2, 733, 074. tIncluding some steel rails. 


Exports.—The exports of raw iron and steel have always been insignificant. In 
colonial times pig-iron and bar-iron were for many years, from 1717 to the Revolution, 
exported to England. In 1728~29, 1,127 gross tons of pig were thus exported; in 
1732~33, 2,204 tons of pig and 11 of bar were exported ; in 1745, 2,274 tons of pig and 
196 of bar; in 1771, 5,303 tons of pig and 2,222 of bar, and 1776, 316 tons of pig and 
28 of bar. Since the Revolution no iron has been exported until very recently; but 
iron and steel in various manufactured forms, such as agricultural and mechanical im- 
plements and edge-tools have for a long time been largely exported. The currency- 
values of exports of iron and steel, and manufactures thereof, in 1872 and 1873, were 
$14,360,617 and $16,687,754, respectively. The quantity of pig-iron exported was, in 
1872, 1,319 net tons; in 1873, 9,022 net tons; in 1874, 14,321 net tons. Bar, plate, rails, 
and sheet-iron, in 1872, 1,554 net tons; in 1873, 820 net tons; tn 1874, 5,521 net tons. 
Nails and spikes, in 1872, 2,682 net tons ; in 1873, 3,400 net tons; in 1871, 5,138 net tons. 
Steel ingots, bars, sheets, and wire, in 1872, 8} net tons; in 1873, 26 net tons; in 1874, 
343 net tons. The years given are all calendar years. 
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- The following statement of the aggregate value of the exports of iron 
and steel, and of the various manufactures thereof, for the last fifty-four 
years, will serve as a supplement to Mr. Swank’s article, and show the 
gradual increase, from $108,083 in 1821 to over twenty millions in 1871. 


Statement of the value of domestic iron and stecl, and manufactures of, exported from the 
United States from 1821 to 1874 inclusive. 














Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. 

Ap hip) Ae eS $108, 083 |} 1835.....- $297, 357 || 1849.....- $1, 096, 630 || 1863.....- $6, 475, 279 
aBeec cane sd 1320727 | 1836.2... . 308, 666 || 1850...... 1, 914, 460 || 1864.....-. 7, 283, 166 . 
fh. 5 te ee Dis eilNtLedi coe se 494,908 || 1851...... 2,265, 186 || 1865.20.03. 10, 786, 559 
R04 eC 142,974 |} 1838...... E2192 4) 1852 vo .- 2. 2, 320, 603 || 1866...... *9, 759, 553 
B25 725 sh. % ge by 1 | a 2) 946, 586 || 1853....-.- 2, 509, 304 || 1867...... 9, 487, 883 
phe eee 253, 895 || 1840...... Te tOn aie We 18o4e ce. oe 4, 216, 947 || 1868...... 10, 784, 654 
Boy 6: paged a Drover yoieabs vs. #045, 620° 1(/)1859..5./55 3, 768, 301 || 1869...... 10, 873, 948 
PROG eck sa 233, 618 || 1842...... 1, 110, 826 |} 1856...... 4,190, 096 || 1870...... 13, 414, 443 
Le29 gees 26554 || Le43..<...- 932, 693 || 1e57...... 4,906, 491 |] 1871...... 20, 955, 296 
Te30ncee coe 309, 473 || 1844...... 416;3324) 1858.2 -= 4 4, 737, 094 || 1872....48. 11, 199, 300 
aoe} eee eae QO iL ft A843. 22.3 Bot, Of G | 1Bdo Jans al 27006; 880)" 1873728 ee 13, 295, 443 
3 es 220, 588 || 1846...... AelOl De? | L860... 2. x6 d, 712, 990 1) 1874...... 714, 838, 107 
Hae sista x fs 243, 603 || 1847...... POUT 927 | WSL esse 5, 932, 587 
TBGS wen cles 230, one!| 1848, s.2-- 1, 267, 318 || 1862...... 4, 563, 201 





* The original statement gives but $3,759,553, but that is no doubt erroneous; the figures here given 
are approximately accurate. 

t Not ineluding $4,482,502 of iron and steel manufactures exported to Canada, the value of which was 
obtained from Canadian authorities. 


From and after the fiscal year 1521, the Reports on Commerce and 
Navigation, showing the imports and exports of the United States in 
detail, have been published. The trade-accounts previous to that year 
are very imperfect. . 

The following statement shows, with approximate accuracy, the ex- 
ports of iron and manufactures of iron during the thirty years from 
1791 to 1820, inclusive: 


Table showing the quantity or value of domestic iron and manufactures of iron exported from 
the United States for the years ended September 30, 1791 to 1820, inclusive. 

















a oC nD } 
eb Sj ‘ - és 
Years. : ‘ 3 = Years. ; : 2 3 Be 
Ay & a ee oD & "3 a a 
¥ Ra) O a a ma) 4 O p= 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons.| Pounds. 
Ly hag) ee 4,179 350 | $2,598 | $3,500 || 1798......-. 128 ho Bid cok seat bs $29, 861 |$173, 074 
hitler 3, 268 360 3, 202 S000 Loose 140 Gath oe ee 16, 573 | 271, 573 
lo) Se ae 2, 089 763*{ 22, 200 1! 10,250 |) 1e00. 4.2.5. 190 Del. lisse pinta ats’ 11, 174 | 372, 261 
WT oe. =. 2,037 243 | 2,681 | 24,304 || 1801........ 22: 1 tober 22,798 | 300, 316 
Bie aso a ale& 2 1, 946 2, 444 3, 000; 1) 25, 6007)! 1802)... <2. 535 TO: eee owe ore 21,106 | 317, 825 
Lil 502 843 453 |160, 094 || 1803.... ... 877 177 77, 551 5, 923 21, 261 
be on 597 204 | 22,201 |135, 594 |} 1804........ 454 379 110, 730 9, 168 40, 827 
a ° a } 
: =~ od ; =n Ed 
Years : = | Ee Years a 3 Eg 
ab 2 = D x 2 aN zm 4 DQ ee! 
-_) on] os Pe) -— ‘ 3 — 
A] RQ A 6) A vy =a) A O a 
Tons. | Tons.| Pounds. Tons.| Tons. |Pounds. 
1905...... 365 | 927 | 278,051 |$25, 821 ($40,559 || 1813.......)......].....2.. 14, 369 |$19, 621 $312 
1806: <52.. 79 307 218; 805") 46.041 1 29,7004 18142525055 |o oe sel ieeeee ce 42, 763 19 6, 581 
A807 t. 114 132 336, 321 | 55, 394 | 41, 239 || 1815...:... 152 80 | 90, 294 5, 749 7, 784 
1808...... 9 67 30, 237 4,161 5, 899.) 1816, ...... 15 36 |158, 877 | 14,649 | 161, 394 
ROU. chide 70 OT Ve 2ie, (e3 5,595 | S0)461 4 c181T. > nea. 200 22 |473, 025 | 32, 782 45, 942 
| i 93 429 377, 373 DO 410 | SO ose Sl Sse ses secs e ss $3, 234 |$21, 356 | 14, 963 33, 426 
ly ae Q1 217 347, 925 8,143. |) 31,454 4/1819. 3.202 $250 $160 |$14, 686 | 10, 638 28, 407 
eee 63 1) 82, 765.1. 1,750 | 36, 316 ||1820. 3.3 2,/t.<:.. $2, 835 |$13, 509 | 3,484 | 36, 675 





Note.—From 1791 to 1803 the returns do not separate foreign and domestic articles exported, but the 
great bulk of iron exported was undoubtedly of domestic manufacture, : 

From Pitkin’s Statistical View of Commerce, it appears that there were exported in the year 1770 
from the British continental colonies 6,017 tons of pig. 24,064 tons of bar, 2 tons of castings, and 8 tons 
of wrought iron, valued at $145,628, $178,891, $158, and $10, respectively 
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MISCELLANEOUS IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in iron and steel works in Pitts= 
burgh, Pa., in the year 1874. . 


[Average hours of labor per week, 54.] 


Occupation. Wages. 
IRON-WORKS. 

IMATE OT es -oainccigt Seba nc ince secen- $28 00 
sa ping. eRe ee Stein's pcan as =~ 15 00 
SUED a ep ag SI ae a ai Se 23 00 
Weigh master Bae RTs eta re cieieinte nc sis" 6 00 
MOMeO-CALPCNLCP sce ac Js sie wie oe Se cle a0 21 10 
PAMBORAUINIOL Siveise cers ace pid wie samme ae ole 
Night-watchmen........-.........-. 12.95 
Master-engineer.............--..-- 28 00 
Assistant engineers ..............- 15 00 
Pea T ERS et ee its SDE imine nn 'S0 Sin 21 00 
Steol-shear-mMen .... .. --c-cceeeee- 13 50 
SOMIMGMUIAROLETS, 2.4650 65555665 8 40 
POTS MOP ONL was.ceaetcaee lcn\ccecic ane 11 25 
PIE VIIG CLONE) occa ea.cace cn ccmeenae 10 50 
Jllas: Lark) (oe a oe 19 25 
Boilers, (paddlers) .............-.- 20 35 
RSPSCTA ME Sacissaciasccamcssnecteese 12 60 
MICIETOUPT Rts cto l cc habe t Usd. 30 25 
Roughers-down ..........--..----- 14 00 
Catchers ..... eeeetene oc oree = 12 90 
elo ooWS. Ss eae ae 12 90 
LEU ST 8 25 
MUTA COLE UO se cisak ces clwec ce vane ce 1B is: 
CSTE) go) 2B = 2 ES SS Oe 22 00 
UO a ST eS 10 50 
DIES, 68 a ae 39 00 
eareTOUGT HCALCTS: -'s0 50's o20cccecess 29 09 
eRe tere oh cc's con co ules os 19 50 
ROGET Dre eareles ae hic ms viciew pe rites 22 00 
EO aaa 14 40 
PEIN teats ne acasine diss 2 dens -s.4% 10 00 
i eich gS ee 11 10 
BTR OEUOW I. wo 0-2 se-ccs-- nee as. 11 10 
Pullers-up......... eeeereestesh en. 2 70 
AES 11 10 
SE Oy A ae 10 50 
eS nat lr ee ae 12 60 
Guide-mill rollers..........-.-...---| 30 00 
Roughers-lown.......-.0..0cceseeee 15 60 
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Occupation. Wages. 
IRoN-worKs—Continued. 
CRICHEISi econ cee acne siesta aia ae $14 70 
POUGHETSUp! jaccsansssicce sme cece as 15 00 
Straighteners Vearrsta-scs cece aees 4 80 
NGAEMIOM se we wectn seme ct cue cto s 10 00 
Bundlersiias wrcnseecee Nese ecemeens 10 50 
MTCRCOT Sto t cae tis oelele aur Meats 23 00 
SCOCK EPS aes orecceisc caclenine aaa 9 30 
Wray gers-dOwllecs nes aiscinccls ween 10 00 
STEEL-WORKS 
COnVOLbel is see cins oe nic alien sistele nese 12 00 
Holperpayge. ch a<\ncanaciees soca tees 9 00 
US POa Ors). io ans ninecdoundaomes 9 00 
;Sorap-shearers .......\.<2-ces-c~-a0 7 50 
pteel-melterd 220.222. ccewesenssis 63 00 
FECLDGr Anna ccanaceranvace scvunecans 15 75 
GamprodUGeLs.-ces cece scs tee canes 15 75 
Ingot-inspectors asso tec caesenee 10 00 
one Le Yates wiclawcowenaeecters 10 00 
ogging-hammer men............- 30 00 
Helsors Macise checehvesisecaacne mace 12 00 
eaters, Scie oss setcctncecesene ns 15 00 
SOTIMIN GOR ce so cee wawal ere alee eaee 9 00 
Finishing-hammer WAM scwosere se 42 00 
HIGIPELE stertcwas coe esccecds cern eee 15 00 
MNSPGCUOTS-« was ancawece es tacmcceeee 12 00 
Man ar OD 3G naechals isis cmmnle simsiaatee 20 00 
STEEL-MILLS 
DEOCK STS Sous tyackae nance the stem ats 10 00: 
HIGALEIS Ses wes des caictwice's cote aumieee 18 00 
Helpers oss fscc. ota coarse eee 10 50 
INGHUOIB it ace acc ad av ase cewaaeboomeeete 44 00 
Holperseseise ewer see c ore a aeeeetee 10 50 
CalCHOrsias senses cress” seeee eens 16 50 
SELGID OLS Sere eesti: cen ea states crater 10 50 
LOR VOUS Deen one o slataieete cela cettatate te 9 00 
trai ghTSNergis. seca cs ceesloce stems 11 50 
Shearman sr. seas seein co cet ceeane 18 00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in steel-works tn Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in the year 1572. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





Average num- 
ber employed 


Average num- 
ber employed. 
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Occupation. Wages. 
Steel-melters .....- ee ee Slater ie! “| $47 83 
ee no nanecs ccec awd samc 1755 
BAIIRE, DORE... 0.2. ann mn cannes 18 00 
Machinists, ordinary .....-----...- 15 00 
Machinist, inferior :.... SER NER Pee 10 75 
CE loon re eececances 34 33 
Puddlors’ helpers............-..--- 22 00 
SISO. oo <5 ducsusascncrscnes 43 75 
ERMUNTN Utes coc cchuccacdacccnaue- 33 00 
Rollers’ helpers........... MES ese 27 50 
FIGMMEMICE oooh taken esganeneso 36 80 
Hammer-men’s helpers, (men and 

[ae Re see oa ee daa ae 18 
PSI ABERMI tise «pea anbkeacdarceeecwoce 19 50 
Blecxsmiths’ helpers ............-- 10 50 


TD tO 
RR De AR RD CLOW R RK Re 






Occupation. Wages. 
Hngineer 22s2icassseatatsscce sane se $24 00: 
Engineer’ eS: helpers’:.2ossceeceeeaps 13 87 
Converter <5 s2528isisciscsageces 24 00 
Pattern-maker and carpenter ...... 18 00 
ASSIRUTS sees cca te ames shea saanee 14 8&8 
Laborers, carters, &¢c., (men)..-----| 11 53 
Apprentices, (DOYS) .52s-<-ccccscess 5 00: 
Gas-makers ........0.ccccccccecece 19 00: 
Inspectors. .......-ccsecccsecsscess 12 00 
Shear-Mem.......025cccccccsevescas 18 00: 
Millwright ....22.sccccccoscacssnue r 24 00: 
Assistants. ........- Sis waanbakeeeele + 18 00: 
Roll-turner .......----+---ecesccees g 22 00 
Roll-turner’s helper, (boy).-.---.-3f 10 00 
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Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the Nevtrol Foundery ( forge 
and Bessemer pig-iron) in Harrisburgh, Pa. 
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Occupation. Reape! Occupation. Wages. 
BROEM As patsechcag= sess ks Se caks enbasera west : Keepers’ helpers......-. storie sewiteeieuas $10 08 
Foreman or founder Fillers and cinder-men.........ccececees- 9 45 
MOMIADODL cteins Caw cas avoniamaeemiaemn ae Iron- weigher: : /isccteeesa~eous seeenacease 10 15 
Engineer’ S assistant Carters — 2s iccee senteee Scare eee Somed 7 56 
TAPE RAM th OST oe se nee ae cose Laborers. ...s3s see eee eae eee dees 3 
WUAPPEULOL pen cacceeee cnseede eae ecn ocwtuews.: Conductors on ore-trains.......-.----...- 9 72 





HSODPOIS cas cueccsee dest mmen en chtecesccucs 11 97 


Notr.—All the above wages, except clerk’s, blacksmith’s, carpenter’s, and conductors’; are calculated 
at 7 days per week, which furnacemen usually make. The exceptions are calculated at 6 days per week. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by the Corrugated Iron Company 
of Chicago, Ili. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
ae 3 
Mron-shutter MAKers......0ncaccvesaie dass a’ $18 00 || Apprentices or boys ............-.-eeese: ' $5 00 
PM LOOES vyiia' doer winiarcuiewteweraeecb chee noes 18 00 || Foremen or overseers......-..------ sees) «18-00 
Laborers or unskilled workmen ........-. 9 00 








Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in- matleable¢ iron-fittings works 
: in Branford, Conn. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 














Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

Iron-molders, ancueae apprentices ....... $13 00 || Foremen......... wcsevevadelegeba wees. $19 00 
Machinists, NESE RE AERC BIB ON Seon 19 25: || Engineers: =... sestsdsesdedamedaaseee eee 13 50 
Machinists, ordinary .< <2... ccesesecsons 15 00 || Pattern-makers and carpenters eonwaneens 18 00 
Machinists, inferior, attending tapping- ‘A Shistants:....cecunseueeee See cok detent eal ace 
THACHINORE sh coals cc lecael seats weteee 11 00 || Laborers, carters, &c.......... er iCsb ree. 9 60 
SR saute cette ciated sero ceaoute eat ae 4 50 || Boys and girls, making cores............. 5 00 





HARDWARE MANUFACTORIES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in hardware-manufactories in 
Connecticut in the years 1872 and 1874. 






Wages in— 









Occupation. Tea i auen Wane ie Occupation. 


1872. | 1874. 1872. | 1874. 











ECMO! PDD ais wanes 4 soa ke a aaoraee » $13 75 | $15 00 || Press-workmen....... Peeritte ees 
BEEPITEDMOOS. .cchsteac save ccmcaes x B00 Weeeees ae Rollers .../i0sec<eeeweee Se ¢ 3 Bie BAP ee 16 50 
DMEDIGOPE TASS 2.2 ce oc onan etce ces cel aoeieeaet 18,00 || Welders: .. 02.2. .20. faeeee ae eee 15 60 
‘Cupola-tenders ..........-.-.2-00-|--eneee: 12:00 || Jointérs. 7. ..2....heeeene 0s Gui eteatatn Ge 13 50 
Annealing-furnace tenders .......]... ove) 22°00 || Stampers. .....5. 05005 een enna sicceeh ley ou 
PER EUne pas cee Coes cars cen cal eemen es 9 75. || Graduators. ......<.ssesese eaten 15 00 
OR ie nn 5 hnc'nccnnacns scutuedtusen’ 13 50 || Rinishérs ......ccconsemeeeene eo.| $13 69 12 00 
PONG atte Wels aaa onc Osawa ans af-atuel dias emeete 18 00 || Pattern-makers -......... a eeakee 20 93 24 00 
PSOE teres dncn'as sie oad ae mnie eam came 11 00 || Carpenters : 2... 223i ccseee SE eocese} 615 00 
OY ete eran we winnm Ss a.0 mm ebe «| cnaisiate 11.00 || Irip-hammer moeil!isissecessaeeaieeee ppd Mo 
pculaliens act bre RS eee Beats se 13°50 || Rivters-ap!.: osciccesenm epee ae saetnaaen Sane 
Eg ered aon RT papas Spi mee 5 12 00 || Screw-cutters’. osc. cseenene eaeie vatee ae 15 00 
A aohintata: (DEB cela cians m om eee cin 21. %5 | 18 66 || Blacksmiths? ico see sacl eco 15 00 
Machinists, (Ordinary) .....-...<0- nh Pee Helpers So... esac. s eae --| 12 00 975 | 
Engineers ..... 2 Sap «is, Sp Pape 15.40 fF 319 66 | Horemen sco oc cont ccccenennen *18 00 19 00 
TO DERN SRE MAR Malla eld 8 13 50 || Apprentices or boys.......... EP fale ee 6 00 
Laborers and carters ............- 10 00 9 00 || Girls and women’. .355e5...ccedse 5 &7 4 50 
SOR te ia, ae Dalene aca’ a blk eat o 13 73.] 13 50 || Brass-founders ......... ani e pe SB PR EA 
‘Die-makers.......00 Sebetalela rie ens al soi Kinore 1800 li Torners ..caceades > <oaevon em cveel, LE ae) heeeeeeee 








* And upward. 


eh i Fons 
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Tab'e showing the average weekly earnings of persons employed on brass and tinners’ hardware 
in Meriden, Conn. 


{Hours of Jabor per week, 60.] 





Occupation. W ges. Occupation. Wages. 

SEPSIS ee Bein oc ans ccveun, on emis cas $21 00 || Engineer and helper .................e:- $37 50 
RINE Gee a cache wiacea'scwessinye: ss = + 15 00 || Spelter-casters..............-2+.--------- 20 00 
EDO a SA i 18 00 |} Men in rolling-mill....... nS coN eee ataees 12 00 
RET ARMEMME 26 a alc miccianinas vies sels sS./.x,> 7 50 || Foremon of rooms..........2.sssseeeeees 2) 00 
Oe eta) fh, OUPCTINGOUVACH tec swccseccorsedouseutacnae 40 00 
rainary-work pitls ...... .........0-..--- GeO A SMC-INKODS . + CC se ce cscnccsewerwennen 33 00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in iron and brass works in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
PEIMOMMINIEDS 2 onc. cessacese ee een Re ee POITOTS pith vnc die ahd wenn awe a eeee $14 70 
RIO MIMAIOUR lai wa coarse cccecesecescoe. POS) UP AGHELMMAK ONS Vie. com oad == aiela'cere a eteders 16 50 
“Carpenters...--.-----.---+----se2eeeseeee- EGnes, || SteamUentters. co cce slats slcits oc ae tcesieewe ae 17 34 
REBUT HEDLANS co ctsteae is acide cqeessseccccicss $4 G40 Welders) plp0.. «ss far os ese os ce crameearrent 14 76 
Machinists..... oe re 1G) 320i) BD AIMCCTH ee Lacie estas acc ccem celeceus alee 18 72 
Masons ........... Eerucisets sence cs etwacs es: UBIGOT NP TDOLEIS.- cas enusl asascte soe coccinea eens 10 44 
ETMBERVEDRE TEQT fi ccecscesoeseceev-e-2- aoa CA PPLONuICeS: ch os sce saw ables nace cas eer 5 40 
Molders, "esas aan GORE npaeeaae Penis WiRMULOULUI ce se tote coat at dares cote omar 25 80 
Millwrights.........---.-....----+-+-+-+- 21 78 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons emplo yed in the umbrella-frame manufac- 
tory in New York City. 


{Hours of labor per week, 59.] 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
ie Cine ce 4 owe scccncccuses S21UOOLH GTINGOnSst. cocevesceac ssnicnacceaceneeene $5 00 
Meerotcher-hands.-....................080. DOO PLAMC-MAROSS JLo. sess aa smdanadenanens 12 00 
EEE Rens GL cass screcececesscanes OOF trea paAnNere casero eee core cree mentees 9 00 
Runners and notchers ...........2.0.+0s- Be DO LACHOLS © 025 wibltenn “laainecaae oh 94saere ae 10 00 
-Cap and ferrule makers ................... T5 O0 Te LODEIOISS fo ccm and nscaee ate cenit esccs eee 5 00 
Rib-makers..... Se areits Bee abentettey on cmes Be OD AWA CINOOLG.. 25s ww nis wreraimiwrercioraininretaiero = w'are wcrc} eueenote 
Punchers and tippers ..... ceseuan de baadee.s et LADOLEEE csahesmendetscanaccas cruswecene 14 00 
os ceusedsctccceckccasane * 6 00.|) Apprentices .........ccseeses ES tececusen 7 00 
Temperers ..... _ oe eee Ee GOOLE OremMoninadas seco comenehaniame anaes aeeeear 35 00 
‘Springers and testers ....... seébiee bicemae 5 00 || Watchmen and carmen .....-.......c2.- 15 00 
‘Lappers es vc hawaenswasinwwrenneaels BLOO) Wi ESOOK-K CONEY. <...cecaacuceban snnndace eee 25 00 
a 6 00 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in corset-steel works in New 
Haven, Conn. 





















ay Pe 

Fe AS 

fe = Occupation. Wages. Ep 5 Occupation. Wages 

Se S x 

bo | Fo 

—— <q 
RO emcaweecwwoucws $30 00 Del MOR STIOP rae cin vnwoneacenwenee $12 06 
SUIPPPOMIBTAT Ef) Wo sencusaecoceees 9 U0 5 | Japan-dippers 4 50 
2 | Steel- ~temperers...--+-----+++++20+: 15 00 80 | Press-hands ............. 4 50 
1 | Steel-temperer’s assistant.......... 10 00 Sra Haekere.ssiissctocsss 2th sseekee eer 5 00 
3 | Steel-cutters ...........cceceecnnc- 7 50 O04 HORGOPSicsisscaccsgsecidecssaaPiees 40 
PE USOROO- DOVE nonce senssswcccayens 6 00:0 140} Hid-sewers:.sicsaarcccasacssstenes 3 0 
Be BURN OVOPSCO? . o's ca an<csanwecnsss 18 00 
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Table showing the average daily wages of persons employed in a bank-lock factory in Star 
ford, Conn., in the year 1872, 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





Steere OR 


Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Machinists, best..... agers a els i $3 00 to $4 00 || Hngineers.......2-.acccconsacsans $2 50 
Machinists, ordinary.....---..--..- 225 to 3 00 || Pattern-makers and carpenters ..| $4 50 to 2 50 
Machinists, inferior ...........--.. 1 50 to 2 25 || Laborers, carters, &c.....-....... 150 to 200 
Méchinists’ helpers............... 1 00°t0:«1;50 || Apprentices io. ccees eee eee *70 to 1 50 
PGK SUNGNS Oooo nnn spac nce sae oe 3 50 || Brass-founders ........:..-...+ ---| 27 to 400 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............- 1 %5 





* Apprentices receive 70 cents per day for the first year, 90 cents for the second, $1.15 for the third, 
and $1.50 for the fourth. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in iron-safe menufactorics in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the year 1872, and in Chicago, Iil., in the year 1874. 











{Hours of labor per week, 60.] ‘ 
Wages in— Wages in— 
Occupation. Occupation. 
Cincinnati in | Chicago Cincinnatiin | Chicago 
1872. in 1874. 1872. =. in 1874. . 

Machinists, best........ $20 00 to $25 00 |......---- Engineers ............. $16 00 $15 00 
Machinists, ordinary ...| 15 00to 20 00 $15 00 || Pattern-makers and 
Machinists, inferior ....| 12 00 to 15 00 |......... carpenters......----- $20 00 to 25 00 18 00 
Machinists’ helpers ....| 10 00to 12 00 |.....-..-.. Assistants.........-... 13°0O'CS PAD UN eet cnnccne 
Blacksmiths............ 20 00 to 25 00 12.00 |) Laborers, carters, &6) ci. acesees eases 9 00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ...| 12 00 to 15 00 |......---.. Apprentices. .2....-.2. 3 00to 8 00 5 00 
OLEMEM goes twine coun at 25 .00:to 30.00.) >. 38 50 || Turners... 2 oeeee eee 15 00to 20 00 |......... . 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in scale-making and steam-heat- 
ing works in Chicago, Ill. 




















[Hours of labor per week, 60.] : 
SCALE-MAKERS’ WORKS. STEAM-HEATING WORKS. 

Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
OMI GEUREOPS. tacos o Geen vpews ne mance dnek $1800. || Foremen.........0sseessneanneannnnenan $30 00 
BGRIMEMAKOTS 225 cieise cee cise ashe bleSa tine 20 00 |i Fitters: . 22. .2\.505.00 cae ee ee 18 00 
PBB ES MICS eos ecieae eee ce sinc asain ne eciee 15 00 || Fitters’ helpers ....2..cscenaasaanneeen 12 00 
MEAT OEULOIRiee acess ccc tctacceseeurraees 15-00'|| Carpenters. ..5...522ccenee semana eee meee 18 00 
BMINSEOT A Seige Soak sai, sess Cgae pore ohn Onis 10 00 }|- Masons .........5...6 een aaa 18 00 
EA TMDOONUCOK c cniawcoel coos cote ses pecauecge 4.00 || Engineers. .... 0.00 seaceenee eee 15 00 
MEEBO 5. Se USS cov iS taba e tute obese eeeeee 30 00 |} Blacksmiths ......02 2ageceueseaee eee 12 00 

4 
Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in sheet-iron works in Galveston, 
ex. 
[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 

Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
cc pc akadp Wann Ah Ghee nkly mae bates $18.00 A Machinists .....ciscccccsses sean Rp me! 
SEOMMIGIOTO cca cecum es ahtbewbeusnersnucwcsn a 18 00 }j Sheet-iron workers...........scsnene= eoee| 15 00 
Coppersmiths........-----.--eeee--reeeeee 21.00 |] Apprentices ...........ses-ns cme eecees 5 00 


IDOE MMILNE 5 pect pale ba taccce is tad dh cnte ed 21 00 
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Table showing the average weckiy wages of persons employed in a nail-mill in Belleville, IU. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.) 











Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
PE CE Cadnvawcaguasuaawencbecess a Un SLOOKCTS-UDD « < . oe coos nd caccuuasdeedacteee $12 00 
UM Tykes’, ) ie a Oe ear BLGONN POCA POCS-OUUre 2. -s2's0c cas sauces oaeecee ee 12 60 
UR Cissy 2)» Re ee BUSOUL POOR NOTS 4 Oeane soho aust ee ce teeta ee 18 00 
First helpers eu NOV ere-0N0C? oo. 5.6 ans 3 cece ancecen -| 12 00 
MICOS oe cones sndcacnacacsion sae SRO De PON OINOCLA Ts «sols ssp a isincadacbis cies carers nee 17 40 
eR Oe dia aiidinia he visee sant ces o,cin o MPO EMEA bOLors. i vos vesso Wess s Ree 10 00 
i Ee ee BP OUR EA PPLONLIGOS: osae cad ees oce sods cec seu abaees 2 40 
RONANSINETEPOT YN oc 6 sicin vo miniein oc nw oles eee c ite MUD See OLOIMIGN slr c om acctsmnaa hereto cole vice oi eer 35 00 
EME eel acnin gs clade cork ou cwee occisseins 20000.) ‘Mason and helpor....<..<.0.0 sees tes 18 09 
Catghers..:....... ip ate aupih sian aU nicete' st 20 00 , 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons emplo yed on the Marine Railway, Madi- 
son, Ind. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 


Occnpation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
NE Sis) OOM eamaters:.. .. i tcce eis neies's teeta ee $10 00 
(hs See a a BE POON IPMN OMOOTS hoc cacic sual ees aoe otic eee 18 00 
eS ee US ciute cas Gucccs vec'o sais os oe POV OOSNPISADOLOIS ae. . acc ne uelic- cc cc cee eee nee 9 00 
OE) 0 8 SUE CLD 95 spa TSt Or PA PpLen tiGOd)...csee oc cas ad oh < bin caciommec sie 4 00 
Neg Ai nw icinn,cicicin ca win'n' sn mae ns tee OUD MORE DION «cc: cro uikasrcialeed tele eal aralsleete smeroe 22 50 
RN enna Caigin twice ov on un oven 3 12.00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in bridge and car works in Chi- 
cago, Lil. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








Bg 

BS g 

& 5 Occupation. Wages. 5 

5p, a 

ro oO 

q- a 
Ie ee occ cadaccccccscesicaccseecacscceestescsasebase as $15 50 to $18 00 | $16 75 
oo) I aan a Race ae anes tad cisiain © cals dete es ace 9 60 to 12 00 10 80 
IEE ee eee os wo a'c os hhc tecnica caranccdeavicicenaniseeson ss 8 40 to 10 50 9 45 
EG STNI GG? 205 oa ona sc0c> sac'cn-cacen«caccacsecessccucees 15 00 fo 16 50 15°%5 
DEITICISSOWIOLS 3 c2cc5.c5cscaftscoctcnneacdesecacccceucesonensse 9 50 9 50 
SREIMMETCATDONGOIS fc.5.coc0 ocecdepenonacascciccdegactcccaaecececeses ‘ 15 00 15 00 

SMIRMOGOHO-CIASS CATPCNUOIS:.. <2... --caceceecaccemennncacccoccoccccaccecs 13 50 13 50 
DIIEIEEEIM TIDIDOLAS tec foe ee oy cede saa wn ccm ae nainae seaisin win o's ple'ape vale ce 12 00 12 00 
IER OIG CTS 332201 oo an'aicctttlce a c'encesie aelanesiciceyss's'slc'eseee's 9 00 9 00 
OPH rtd staid ds dss sce c's wets sac te sannnccedes slesesnesane 15 00 to 16 50 15.75 
TE Sea tate agar itd ed ames sacs ase= ace leccence=\sasicanr eens 18 00 to 20 00 19 00 
SN Orers-OF UNSKINOG WOPKMON - oo. oo cece ccc sc nnceccccancccneaccs 9 00 to 10 50 9 75 
MEOH OF DOVE sa acae ce dc ccscdeccccccecssicsecccigectscdes vansscne 400 to 600 5 00 
EIEIIUGE OVCTROCES 5.50 oe sf ccn scence cece cedasmasgencnoacee nts ns'c\se 15 00 to 29 00 22 00- 
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IRON-SHIP BUILDING. 


Average rate of wages (per week of 60 hours) paid to persons employed in the ship-building 
yard and iron-works of Messrs. W. Cramp § Sons, Philadelphia, at the close of 1874. 





_ ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS. | SHIP-BUILDING YARD. 























fe?) fat 2 fH 
kD Ran LD 
ao : & : 
S a Occupation. _| Wages. S z Occupation. Wages. 
q 5 < g ! 
Machinists: 
16 SPALL e ct otee ek eee $18 00 16 | Witters..2cce erences eee eeo een - $17 00 
24 RPCRLLEN See eis women Amis bas 15 00 7 | Helpers....-..-----.--..--------- 9 00 
17 UTORoreee resents coe c ee Se 12 00 5 | Angle-iron smiths. caseahare bAgeee 18 00 
DONS NOL Rss oces ccaces ose dees gasses 10 50 12 Helpers Pe 7 PAC aS OE 10 00 
58 | Pattern-makers and joiners Se ae a 16 50 14 | Ship-smiths -......sescns-'eaneees 18 00 
23 a cane Pee teehee ekvnwets © 16 00 22 | Helpers. A. 20 -.cesdene aoa ene { 10 00 
33 OK SMIGNS <eilelen caine a ocistee ag mes 16 50 e : 13 50 
Cele PLOMLICES - 4 Obs .actostea eons = 4 00 115 | Biveters ...eo~s-nseeboees tenants ; 12 00 
MEG OTOLA sloc ks <a ne titdg des iacxstee é 9 00 68. | Holders-on <.2.cssc- eneneee gen eas 10 50 
IMI OD OLS ot foe ek ae oaumee Uacns eae 10 50 125.| Rivet-b0ys..-.---sscecns eae 4 00 
Oem OOLEY-MAK OLA... 7. ~ set ono - wlno (ees 3 50 28 Calton bere ie ee 11 00 
. re 13 50 14 TIMCLS wits sack eae koe eee . 10 50 
115 | Riveters and calkors..-.-.....--- ; 12 00 47 | Joinéta 2 eke eee - 46 00 
DeMNTLOIGOTS-ON < icSicaG sede nccanege' ss 10 50 3| Apprentices... .-ic.ssesesuenes 4 00 
LGN GOLS Meese eas se ieee soee wee 22 00 11°\ Pattern-makersin sass eaeeeeee 16 50 
125 | Rivet- OO en 5 As ee eer es rae 4 00 57 | Machitists2...< cen... «sean 16 00 
229 | Laborers and helpers ..-..--.--.-- 9 00 710 | Carpenters... -2 2. -ceecte seems eens 18 00 
4 | Foremen, (engineer, &c¢.) ......-. 30 00 20 | Painters <2... 22 escecuse seas 15 00 
9 Foremen, (STUDALIN) jt otntoce we fornsis eres 25 00 Qi | Rigeers?2ccse sascese eee eeemeaae 10 50 
229 | Laborersz<.2-c0 se ac ese 9 00 
6 | Cartersi.=)seacsee fen bo ah cree meee 10 00 
Fornace-men s.scstereseeceonsee on 10 50 
13 | Horemen s232.2c4eeees eee eee 25 00 
885 APOLLO ussccesucts see sie cnt. 14 08 || 903 AVCEREO 5.2.2 ,cacsbe semeeees 12 42 


Average rate of wages (per week of 60 hours) paid to persons employed in the ship-building 
uard and iron works of Messrs. Pusey, Jones § Co., Wilmington, Del., at the close of 1874. 











ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS. SHIP-BUILDING YARD. 
Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

Machinists : Fitterd....<.scp-+0 4s SaSeNe sno $12 00 
Rs de Sa eae ea ae om $17 00'|| Helpers. . .. 1.2.5: eae 8 00 
SOPHO Se esate ecshe neo teases 14 50 || Angle-iron smiths:.<2..seesseeee eee 16 00 
TWEEN RES 9 eee RE CR a oe Cans iatiiera rs 11 00°|) Helpers... -2 0c caee cece nee 8 50. 
BTOIDERS sae ee wen ce toes wis Bice seals 7 50 || Ship-smiths. ...... cc. cases eae 15 00 
Pattern-makers and joiners .........---. 14°50: || Helpers2t. 2. . oe Sec eee sae ener eee 3 50 
TAIN OUS.. bs ictian seis sae nett Maniac caleec ama 15 00 || Riveters . .........ceasasenmeae nee 10 00 
PING TLUCOLS y0- sans dials aces ogee @ainins oe a2 15 00°}) Holders-on...-.-.ccn- scene ene 8 50 
PA MRIOIGOR sim cacts uilaae ans oes Aen ede? 13 00 || Rivet-boys ...........«s-ssuneaee anaes 3 00 
Hammer-men, (at steam-hammer)....-... 20 00 || Calkers ........2. 4. cena ace cota 15 00 
TET or, ccd one b wie bo aie bn gm Siete 13 00 || Drillers .............=asaeeee meeennnne 10 00 
PMOTOUIIOCHE. com eoaisacha neds ss lenieG tase Libmaecne st J OINETS . .....- .is «5.40 nee ee ennai 13 50 
AUS DOLOUS Winer ace sice seinen cee se ceemine eet 7 50'|; Apprentices* .<.c oo. oes Sisica sea nkeue Ree 
Pspasa LOUNGETE.< c.g ane can ¢0.cir sina nemses 14 50 |} Cabinet-makers ........--anemeeaeneeee 15 00 
HOURCGrY CTCRSOLS,.25 2 <0 scndea Josten's nn 7 50 || Pattern-makers - ....02c aermpas teen 14 50 
Foundery laborers ........-.-..-- Ore see 7 50 || Block-makers_. 2.225. eeeeeeee sie ea 13 50 
ROMMMMINGNOT Ay oo wy oe p awh ogee ckerecets 14 00: }|' Machinists... 50.) 2s cuca aan 13 50 
SEIT OID LOS dnc c's an pan eee gins ceeanceas st 13 50°\i Carpenters. «45.05 suusanneen <ekd Sieh ae 16 00 
Crane-men..-..... amie viamda ove eee etce sieott 750 || Boat-builders ..- .. 05. ceases nase ws 'cale 12 00 
Riggers. ..-.-----+ +--+ +2 eee eee e ee eee 13 00 || Iron-finishers --... 35. ce eee ee 13 50 
PES OLe NICOLAS ua cteie~minie a kinidecensnallew 2 12:50 .||. Brass-finishers. . . .. <\. sce 14 00 
Riveters and calkers...............0.... 11 00 |} Mechanics ........... cocacalnaeeeneenee 14 00 
PEO GM Mal een eras =a a’ wees eons cuseees ss O° 005) Plumbers 522.25 .eeneee oenpal eee eneaeas 15 00 
PIG VOUS peeetaticce hess ccroresnpaccenne 17 00 |} ‘Tinsmiths .......2.<: censeeeeeennee -- 12 50 
Blacksmiths CEL CrhS pact eabebesccces 13 50, |) Painters ............0s0cune nee 12 50 
BA ORANIUG ty ae peat dda cde ssp epsbcaneetaes 3 25 || Red-leadera .......+..5.4000 sane 10 50 
TLpporers ANd DeEINers >. -....-.sencsecuss 170, || UP POLS... acua soak cee ee eee cocenauwakene 13 00 
Foremon, (engineer, &0.}) ...-.....2..05)-ccncccces LaDOrers..oe+0>-acadesneanceeeeeee 8 00 
PGremen, (SUDULYT) se ane ras seo s<s-scc snl seacasduas Carters .....<..-208«cqccesshen eee 8 00 
. Furnace-Men:...... < <5 sss senaeneenee 8 75 
FOremen tess oss ecascevasneeee esa we slenssteneiiie 

Average, including laborera and : 
apprentices BA Oo Orr eee 11 00 AVOTAE® ...-.6s2ccecnace pee 9 50 


* Taken for a term of 5 years—Ist year, $2 per week ; 2d year, $3; 3d year, $4; 4th year, $5; 5th year, $6. 
t $100 and $125 per month. 13100 per ‘month, 
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Average rate of wages (per week of 60 hours) paid in 1874 to persons employed in the ma- 


chine-shop, iron-ship-yard, an 
mington, Delaware. 


d car-works of the Harlan § Hollingsworth Company, Wil- 





Average 
number. 





ae 
DIRAHO 





Occupation. Wages. 
Machinists: 

Re EC Seat tts on cicmaclgadsbceccleces.'e $16 50 
oy a ar ale ee ee ee ee Teac ciate see wi aw isite oats 15 00 
Ete EE tora eects o Soc aa mis4 << aig oars «ure 12 00 
DP EEE ate no oeline <5 - Reece ee iy a «ick 1S eiSeiayrine.= 8 50 

Uo SSIS) ¢ 95.0 SiGe eee 15 00 

LOLS STD GE Sccglps Ss aaa ap apsol ae 2 ye SA CoM Ep enatomns 8 50 
TES ao Dat Se aE fe. 5 atta oa te a 15 00 

Do ON ET Ea We SG? ay tp Eo ee 9 00 
et A Pe yin gale cae cece neces 17 00 

(SIE a By hey gl SS Ee 9 00 
I i cp dmecemccucuws 15 00 

EE ee NER iw alban civ ce wc au « douneseuoes 8 50 
ee Sr on casos awyde nc iunees 12 00 
Peeee Serie SER ee cen Sic .c 15 Ciaivlne a wie mec aj occas ainvns 8 30 
aC oe So ecrorcos ns Sow pieimine cra lnicicenerns 
ET RE et eee EE Se cig sot ein wtyers.s se hehe 12 00 
Pattern-makers, car-builders, and ship-joiners......... 15 00 

a ES a eet Saeaie sie St oe i IS ee 9 00 
Laborers, carters, &c......-..-.--- «pgs eS Ne ies Soe 8 50 
Se oslo e ochits cera a choc clos ciate.cia nlane seman 5 00 
ee eee Calitln cpemicin we bw oc cininn 15 00 
Foe os h wna te di oceeshacnewes eat cagenc 15 00 
i ee 14 00 

PRES OMI ent o ge ec vic jd occ aiccebncicaccne sc ebes> 8 50 





Leading articles produced. 


| Iron steamships. 

Iron steam boats. 

Tron sailing-vessels. 

Engines. 

Boilers. 

Tanks. 

Machine-work generally. 
Cars of every description. 


J 


IRON-FOUNDERY AND MACHINE-SHOP IN CALIFORNIA. 


Average rate of wages paid to persons employed in the Union Iron Foundery, in the city of 
San Francisco, California, in the year 1874. 


{Hours of labor per day, 10; 60 hours per week.] 


Weekly wages | 
Occupation. or earnings. | 

Iron-molders.-.... DMEREED Ig ccs ewccs tea nncecgaseeccees $18 00 to $24 0 

( ee ata eit tiaiels cia dere\a <hr seis eae.c cance a 00 be a pe 
es DEE coe a Sic et Gasca maseaenecss 00 to 21 

Pa ieror 15 00 to 18 00 
DEL Sica usle diet 184 cals avis desea ies 10 00 to 13 50 
TSAOPMIOAIOLTS. © oon oc oc cencccce SECA Ane BORE eae 18 00 to 21 00 
er eos mn acn cicccndseeuce nuiacdccage 10 00 to 13 50 
tre tas ooo pb an amiee des sce 4e0peccctiens obs 18 00 to 21 00 
IRIE no. Cb pba ccm bana ces scocdacsencs« 12 00 to 13 50 
IE ee oa oa wks abcccedccaussnecieccdeats 24 00 to 27 00 
MENGE GA wocaa ess ce seweceng castes ancieaicdecs > 12 00 to 13 50 
oe es a a ens 18 00 to 21 00 
ES ASE RE UF SERIE IAT 12 00 to 13 50 
MPONNOIES 3.26 s-s0ce~css ce Ue ecu ve Saag uteh oe denass 30 00 to 36 00 
Pattern-makers and carpenters .............---------- 18 00 to 24 00 
Assistants ....... Sas oto arar acatin as a ved sen sae eae tad se 12 00 to 13 50 
rers, &G..ce eeeee SCC eeeSeeeeeOeaaneneseeane @eeaeeeaneneaes 10 00 to 13 50 
TESS coead daeticmeutccdgayshtneucsece as > 4 00 to 10 00 


Leading articles. 


0 | Engines; boilers; mining-ma- 
0 


chinery, consisting of hoist- 
ing-works, quartz-mills, saw- 
mills, flour-mills, and all kinds 
of heavy iron-work for mill- 
ing and manufacturing pur- 
poses. 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
‘ t 
CLOTHING. : 


Table showing the average weekly carnings of persons employed in the manufacture of clothing 
in the following States, in the year 1874. 











iS AB a 
ad Oo an Bb a ° oO 
Occupation. 5 q = & = 'é) d 5 2 
ae ae Ps Resi er & | a a 3 
ete |e | BR.) a eee epee a eee 
o 0) ~ oO ° Oo ° i?) oO 
bai | te) Bo he ne 
Head cutters for custom-clothing ..... $40 00 ro a $40 00/$25 00\$20 33)...... $30 00 ie - $25 00/$22 00 
Cutters for ready-made clothing .....- 21 50) 20 00/...... 12 00| 18 75/*$3 50|......| 12 00)..-... 18 00 
PEIRMOLIMGH eee ee oem dtc coche Sorsaes 15 00 ie 00 15 00} 18 00] 10 O0}...... 14 00 be rs 151002 i> 
Machine-operators.........0...20..0- 8 00; 8 00; 7 00)...... 6 00; 4 00} 6 00) 6 00!...... 6 00 
PAUASNETA Se ees i. ote ee eR Re IE. 8 00} 7 70} 6 00} 6 00) 10 00} 2 50f 20 00} 4 O0)...... 4 50 
Laborers or packers :-..-......2.:--.- 13.00/512.00(-o22.% seca 10°00) s eee 3 50} 10 00}....-- 6 00 
Apprentices or boys...2-...--..22..24- 700; 5.00} 3 00)...... 500). 2.001 -cc sien BOO} sast a1 6-4 <2 
Ready-made clothing: a ‘ : 
MAG Secrets bia odie Siete tae eis > hem are ete 2 .00(, 1200) 2-2 east ooeee yA honey a ee Sa 
On sack overcoats. ; Gheap tc [ot --c|eccc.s [endows 12 00| 10 00)......|..--.- 6 00|..-<2-lec2 li 
IBrogiclothy iToCk-COatS-< Peek cle lone ecclaecee classes 12300) ;A0A50 see ee. eo DSHS 
Cassimere business-Coats.\..22.....|------[acecc|eneee 12 00/5 1O200) Foc anehe Se gee MOMDROO Tatas J) Sa 
ASH ESIINCTO SACK-CORLS couck cate cee. |occusclamcectpeseace 10°00)10 00) 25-2 eer: eee B Healt oon | sees 
MEBs AWOOLONs sacnee ae cate see oes | cacincs lowe sce |eeeee 3 00IV Aes Siotacee weeces S60 ress lees 
Pantaloons, Tahari Bates ASS oe OSES REE Beal Se 3 00) 45 selene Gara s | sages 
MIRE HIN eee ee eee ae eel rae ooellcte eee ce cto 3.00f cue ceroae cofece sete pene nO feetete eaters 
Shirts. ; Woolen We ews ee tae tee «| ce pa |e owns eee 300). Sass eo ase acl aeetatee eee | acerca 
Custom-made clothing: 

WIBACKCOVOLCOGUS hore Uae wee pe celesasatlctcees |e dlamen 26°00 1800/2 ee asta anerte A UU ce tact ants aa 
ECORUCIOUUSATESS-CORLS tc ce cae wisdslasccs cl dcceme lesen ae 25 OOF Votan eel eee OO) OU ee ae tite ae 
Cassimere business-coats.....02...|esccce|snccec|sccees 25-00} 19 SO). co.cc sh eases See oon (an 5 oe 
Wassimere BUCK-CORLS oo ccc ce cee oslecesceleoeseehecasets 25° 00/16 OOlecescn tena LOO cee eS 
VIER iN rete mee ice mrcteie cise cise ea ell sa cialeiel sterciataes fetta 9°00), -S°S0/eoe oc ateeeaees TOGO ae saath aceetee 
PAT ERIOONB i Matte enna acts s SeiS ene ees Hicie ane |e eb ool sedis 13:00}: 2bn25-S Sale ea 16 WUlseee. ehecose 

=| a 
si 3 : : |Sh|e 
2 | ¢ 2 | 3)4)e)2 | Bele, 
Occupation. i : 5 s 8 $ § 2 E ae | Ee 
= 4 aa i= me A 3S ia = ao} «q 
a a 3 
o | A S| 8 |e | S | ae pee 


SS ey ee ee) a ee SS eee 


Head cutters for custom-clothing|$25 00 #15 ts $35 sd ee 50 ets a $25 00 $30 00 $20 00)$34 37;$25 00 ee 34 
Cutters for ready-made clothing Pla ece's[12.00)24....]-.225.] 18 OO) 2) eet arene ee 03 





TSIs OUMON cere is. oe noe oe hete ot. aeciate 5 00 15 00; 15 00 ii 00 15 00} 25 00) 15 00; 21 a aaaHex iB oT 
Machine-operators ........-.---|...... 8 ONe n25- 15 00] 6 00)...... 25 00)...... LUE y | ae 9 76 
ORM Teas ns Cony hi ae «| ab ete ORT aS al Cpe $2°00)0 5 cates 25:00) Saran 28 12 wl ke x 11 22 
TES DOLOLE OF AGILE. Scans ccees| dine ine weie Gl tdpteuinl> canes 10 OD). ....2] apenas eee 18 (15) sen iwhes 10 66 
PADDLONDICES, OF DOVS= c- 5 cee pene sl a> seine] secaes 3:00|-<-- 2). 90 cc |ooncee| eee 10 OO Socaae 475 


Ready-made clothing: 





On sack overcoats. § Chemo) 2222/22 IIIT PEEP CIICI PEST Pea ate] 9 3 
Broadcloth frock-Goats: <<. <-4...0ne] ccwccn |e ace csleccecc| scecce]scacie «| am bmein eee eneanaenanta tan 10 00 
Cassimere business-coats. ..| ss. cl etc a celaccocc|s~cacs|cecccs|-sucee| sae ame amane ana antt= nanan 9 33 
Cassimere sack-coats: . 2256. | ceiseuisheccomeleanscal-anccc|ececcc] cca occ |nike lee ame aan 8 92 
Wests, woolen ‘0. 2c6. 0. ccc cc] cc cew cl ose mealeccede|occece| encccelscoeep |e = qemtell meereee enna 4 44 
ease itt wc bleScccclswewe cl sceumslewccecleccocs|ccccec Secu teem eta le aaa inti : = 
: mslin $.55255 45 levee clecaeteelbocmeciesccnclecc cnet acc oe cleat ttn res Pees es 
Shirts.. ; WO0len ...0c00cce]secccd|vconcclpnicnce|-aerec|cccnee|secsce| seca an | teen 3 00 
Custom-made clothing : 
PRIMER REOINELA ots oe ace tps | eae eet se eocleeemaelb ences] cone Sl eccces|e cases [ae emnnaanE 21 00) 22 25 
Broadcloth dress-coats... 2.2). .ceclscccnclaccewe|cccuce|covccclececes|sannce [oaunnEEEEEES 21 00| 20 38 
Cassimere business-coats:.-|....<.le-scaeloocaet|enccc~|ccccecleccnlec| scone |eenen—n 18 00) 20 62 
Cassimere sack-Coats. ...02.) cecuclsnevenleocnccl|acencc|scccce|cccacs|iam ues] semua nEEnEE 18 on 18 87 
MIOBLS See ss ch pene cee ro cccen|cantévlonnctalscenbelesdece|bonceslscceee awe 5. aan 18 00! 12 62 
PPANTALOONS fete ces ces cescaclecccunl scence] pneadclacncah|sckeasltenucelscanc= ta eenn 18 00} 15 69 
* Boy. 
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Table showing the rates paid to operatives in clothing establishments, for piecework, in 1874. 













































































. =| = 
be J Ss 
ad 8) of = bas 3 
Articles. 5 x o i ee é e 
‘he rs ~ ca = a ‘to | SE D 
Betis test | oat) DOS cea ee an erred y 
o Oo Pha co) =) ® 5 S 
Sa Bee nie ee ees 
Ready-made clothing s Palas cal ‘94.00 Bates ‘ 
Toe see woes s.a.< each ..| $5 47 00)2. 2.26 0) $300). oi eeeee 3 OU eeeSas 
Sack overcoats. ; Cheap Se ut. each..| 3 00} 2 00)...... S00: 2-75): cca ct meee 2g o5) vow 
Broadcloth frock-coats............ each.-| 4 50|' 4.00)...... 3-00) 4.00/c 052 See aoe 3 Tiacseee 
Cassimere business-coats .--...-.. each...) 2.66) ..2 00) cess. 2 502 SO ee eeee ete 3. QO|Hesere 
Cassimere sack-coats .........-..- each..| 2.00} 1 50)...... 2 00} 2 50; $0 25)...... 2 Doles 
PSUS WOULOM. oo. ss cesses acts e ss: each... 87| Wolo 50 67 Oaleesaes 80) eee 
Pantaloons, woolen.........-... per pair... 94 LE ey 35 ig | Apo be | aereas Siac anee 
Shirts Maslin. 2: .02.-:.-. USPE ULE ASN dye leone hl einen Meet ee Anal ees it AYA ese 2°00 aces 
WW GOLGI ese atc ce sc Po GOTeleaiy sacs open a| ae ee © Deb Oleu sa Pawec| fee ee [ae ce | eee 
Custom-made clothing: | 
Pree OVGLCONUS) 2 s20<2.0¢-5+.----0- ORC s|2-5 +. 8 00)/$10 00; 13 00] 7 00) 5.00$12 00° 9 0081! 00 
Broadcloth dress-coats..-..--...-. each: ao.fso3 8 00) 12 00} 12 00) 8 17; 10 GO; 10 00 13 CO, 12 00 
Cassimere business-coats.......--. each. .|.....- 5 00} 10 00; 10 00} 6 33) 5 00! 8 50 10 00} & 00 
Cassimere sack-coats.--...-....---.- COACH: Hawesse 5 00; 8 60; 9 00} 4 7%) 300) &00 8 00; 7 0 
(SUES Smet) eo aa a eae PE each. -}.-.-.- 1 50) 2:00) 1.50); 1 42) 1.00) 1.50 2 501) 3°00 
SAN TAAOON Sir. eae - serous ss Mow pHilec ts oe. 2 00} 2.00} 2 25) -1 87) 250) 200, 2 75) 3 00 
Snires, MUSA. 0s .55.2.2-..-.- CS a A EES Pao | Geewcelocesce)| rose <al eens) ncaa 
a - 
Pa si é : s | Sai e 
2 Ae aerame fae t-te eee aE 
Articles. o “4 =| ) g g = |eom | & 
See Peas Ss 2/8 |S es ae 
5 a a = << Ro a E 8 
oe Sasa aah vd i = fd = Pm er a 
Ready-made clothing i it rae 6 . 
tric LCN APS OO ie Aarcralltcrarsien bs! fcvaciovets kU Itc eteretel [ae eer Gl O0t es $4 06 
Back overcoats. PGheen” See tl Fe) Coe 5) aoe P ald dw. A pareee de Ke BO pe dk on «ages 4 00/20.504 2 34 
Broadcloth frock-coats .-.-.. SACU Gis 4s00 rans, Nees oe cee See Qi DIRE fee ison oe 6. 00; ase 222 4 06 
Cassimere business-coats...each..| 1 50)......|...--.|.----- BOO eee eee at ws i a 2 52 
Cassimere sack-coats-....-- ORCH tale LOU lee ce wacom salts D0 poser [eee 4 OO fees 1 
Wer pwoolen =. cc... 6s... each... a) pia Neg ae eegavel | eae Rea oleate lees 2 09) ines am 74 
Pantaloons, woolen ..... per pair... Ue. eee eae Ce ake TOR ee ee seas 1 50} -2.-.. 70 
Shirts Muslin...... pre Ney At ed |S ES Sal es ee te Lar Agfa disease eer © 00. eto 2 59 
Woolen ..... UST RECO fe) i | a SE Ee eee 1 Ee Nee | fs eV 4°00).-2 2. 2 65 
Custom-made clothing : 
Sack overcoats...........- ,-each..} 8 00; $8 00} $6 00:$10 00) $8 00} $9 00'$12 50) 17 00 $10 00) 9 62 
Broadcloth dress-coats....-- each..| 10 00; 9 00) 8-00; 10 00) 10 00) 12 00).-.... 16 060 14 00) 10 88 
Cassimere business-coats...each..| 4 50) 7 00) 700) & 00) 7 00) 8 00; 10 00; 13 00) 8 50) 7 99 
Cassimere sack-coats.....-- each..| 4 00) 6 75, 5 50) 6 00} 7 00} 7 50) 100} 11 00, 4 00! 6 97 
ete oc .cesc.----O2CN..| 1.50) 1 25) 2 25) -2 50) 2.00) 200) 3°50) "3 5G 3 50; 2 14 
Pantaloons.=...........-. per pair-.|. 2 00) 1 25) 2 25) 300) 250) 300) 375) 4 00! 3 75} 2 58 
Shirts, muslin ......... perdozenss|e-222. |e se2- LOROO eee 430 eee | were 2 13 a rae 92 
® 
LEATHER. 


Table showing the average weekly wages paid to persons employed in the manufacture of 
leather in the following States in the year 1874. 








¢ 3 

2 3 5) 

aL qi mB 

2 ‘ : A) 

. : ; ; > 

Occupation. a laeld P i Bape sriierae rag = 

° = a rs 2 A | :. = 

ca a s = | 3 | A > = ss 

"Dy re) A 8 } Bc: ne a iS) ° i 

e E i a 6 om q p= = "3 ba en 5 

o ° c Sc | > 3 o ® ro) ic hs o 

A a P= - ) 4 = bd a 4 ) ° Oo 

Sole-leather. 

SES Bee Pee $12 00}.....- B12 BOs tasers $12 50'$15 00/$11 00'$15 00/$15 00'$13 28 
Beam-hands.......|...... $10 00} 10 00/$12 00} 12 50|$10 00)....-. 14 50} 15°00} 10 50! 15 03) 18 00) 12 75 
OO ea ee 8 33) 10 00] 9 50) 12 00) 9 00)...... 10 00} 9 00). 7.50) 10 50} 14 00) 9 98 
Rollers &s gngers: £975 TOCOD eee 12 00} 9 00) 12 00)...... 17 50} 15 00, 8 £0|}.16 50) 18 00) 13 16 
- Bark-grinders . nae ee tha cen ©. 00ne. 200)... 9. 00N 9 O0l cae 8 00! 900 6 00) 10 50| 13 00) 9 00 


Common laborers. .!.....- 10 00! 900! 800! 9 50! 8 OOl..... 9 501 900: 6 00! 10 50! 12 00! 9 15 
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Average weekly wages paid to persons employed in manufacture of leather, §-c.—Continued. 








2 oS 
é C3 
By ike = . fe 
- Occupation. I rs S iy 0 8 3 x} 8 
a iS) a m= 3 - 4 a 5 gq 2 ~ 
By py gay a hae be ee Nae E | S 
ele) G48 |] 3 |.4 1-8 + Seles 
4 3 e = "5 S cc a 3 5 ic B S 
47S ia re 1S | Al Bl Mee tee 
Upper leather and 
calf-skin. 
PaNNeLs: ccc ee es $12 O0}...... $12 00|Fn2 cad $12 50|.-.--- $11 00/$12 00}...... $12 50/$15 00/$17 00:$13 00 
QuiTTIOrs Mestre ce acel sec ecclsec cos 15 00/$12 00) 13 50,913 50} 13 00) 12 00/620 00) 16 50) 16 50) 22 00) 15 40 
Splitters fi¢2.02.-. 8-00) cue. st 15-00} 12: 00)-12°00).s.52.i cc ces 15 00} 18 00} 16 50) 16 50) 24 00) 14 7 
SHAVEISE ES. scpccs | 1S OO Remarc 18-00} 15.00} 19-00). -<225)-ceen5 16 00} 25 00} 20 00} 16 50) 23 00) 17 83 
Table-hands, scour- 

Braet oee  slncccnlosecee 10 00} 10 00} 10 OO)....-. 11 00} 10 00} 9 00} 12 00} 16 50) .15 00) 11 50 
IBIGCKOLS Rees cee res) c2Sat acs e'eb 12.00) 542 00} 10 00). cei scoeen 11 00} 9 00} 12 00) 16 50) 15 00) 12 18 
MAMISDOPS .0.0he ae seysscwc lh eyocee 15) 00). 13.00). 12 00|2-2 22-|--4205 12 00} 20 00] 15 00) 16 50) 17 00) 15 06 
Morocco, patent and 

enameled leather. 

PN UNGLA reece bea anne |sae ay otream eee ce Wall se occ] sane oat eee 10-00) 25. lie <a 15 OO}. 22... 12 50 
PB BHIA-HANUS toes eastecee celts gic oie ll care coc sac oe el. cca d) scdesel amamem 14,00) .2 ace} seca 15 O0lee ead 14 50 
Ree WOES tte meee ne [nels Seed okie co all vce boll os/amicteccicianu'lisitaseky eee LS SOO 25 ian atten tii) eae 17 235 
SOVANGACITIS pds wassiek scanned |vastss oes eceeeesse eee 4: 00|Sseeameaeeae § 00) Sosu. 6 50 
AIT Seen eb So celts fc ce e'sc2.0 cells «a ciaselltaecietall daria] Eieeenene 20 00)e cee aaeeiete 61 50l 18 25 
WOIDLOT Sa ocs fees onlaskes<foeee.d|Sseen Sls og tile Sao Ss ee 18 00).2222Slacccme 1650 ee 17 25 
Sheep-skins, skivers, 
éc. 

IO WINOCOES pee- 3 caw.) scones $8 00) 12 00} 11 25) 10 00] 12 00)...-.-. 16 00; 15 00}...... ASrOO eas =e Ta yg 
Laborers or un- 

skilled workmen.|.-.--.. SiO we Os OG axe een zee aes 7.50) Goo 9 25). F 00). 10 50} 12 00} 9 46 
PMO ULENLICOS OF DOVES) 250-5] 22-5 -Nnceealiespnnal asp ace 4° 50}eeseor DOO) on setulae) Sateen | aera 475 
Foremen or over- 

SUES EC) tS A er 13 00} 12 00} 14 50}.....-. 20 Olsen eo 20 50) 20 00).....- 18 00)...... 16 85 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES. 


Table showing the average weckly wages of persons employed in boot and shoe factories in the 
following States in the year 1874. 








Oo 

2 Y 

ae hee s 

Occupation. 5 i 2 a 

A) og da 5 

Be ee 8 

ad A | | O 
PONGUOIS sees teoe ews Pe kab eas ad on Chie os win'cace ea bow eames $24 00 | $16 00 | $18 00 |$20 00 to $35 00 | $21 37 
MDDGK-ALLOIS * oo ae ee ee es ed a ee eee 19 00} 1500] 1200] 1500to 26 00 16 62 
Sole-sewing-machine operators .......-- are Sia arte eecmal) 24 00') 15 00°| 10000 (2oeecmeeemeemer 16 33 
Other sewing-machine operators. ............-...---- 9 50.|: 20 00:|-2.ce—ee 2000 to 2500; 14 00 
RLOT ACE Mee a OR oe c cane Sacise bus 24 staat dian eases Gas 24 00 +| 40 00) |2. 28eeen 20 00 to 25 00 18 83 
BECONTIMANLOTS Avo lee ak tandc ces dees at oacce enon eeenoae 24.00 | 10 00 |.2...ccklegeeeeeeeeee 17 00 
PARES EE ak Sor Saks .5 bug clan ok Oe ewe eae eee eee 24-00 4. 2 cc5| See 2000 to 25 00 ps 
SIMMONS ann calc lecc wadecavcchacteddicccrataneonus 25 50 20:00 }J20-ceee 2000 to 25 00 19 33 
PeNISNOUS Te akc sate om oe de cdb one ration PEE RA ney Pe P 24°00] 10.00: |a-. eee 2000 to 25 00 18 83 
RITEIAULGES Bee ee bene oa cae scnetacbeushe Jenccesabe china. 25 50 | 1000] 2000 | 2000to 25 00 19 50 
FTAA WRTE Baird cde. cras chcch akg dan dae etek ew cdot ecntvates| Seldsa oxalee nanan 25 00 to 30 00 27 50 
DWME IONE cee ats oak o os o cS ac b'eucade caneahuc bus cs|so «des ¥2 00.1 5.200 22 00 to 27 00 18 25 
IP REROVA hots tle eas ene ile Hc w nis am ate baa beeidacdbecteoke ode 10:00 lee. 2B.) eee 20 00 to 24 00 16 00 
Laborers or unskilled workmen .................---- 418 50 |..-.. cc] doc dc cc phew eee 18 50 
POUTOUTIOOS OF OVE csdeh se socdeesacancccauanusecon 6 00 S 004 cieeas 500 to 15 00 7 00 
PMOtBINeT OF OUOTHORTS cient nc nncdu no achlnvanvedauiscede 35: 00:7) 090700 fe 2500 to 35 00 27 50 
SPBIWIMOPS (nach cia pret mane Gas nace do's > npcnn'n ana edpuee nel es apccacnl nn memes 20 00) | Seees ¢cscontwane ae « 
SE Fe et ae Lethe SEE kos Le « cinde's cena bie whe abit chives cite dees 20 00. |. wcccécls mie een inp’ 
SSDLEOOOTH « op decks wave RAB okne Aa wee ave coc nage ae dau the ah eee ees a 15 00 |.....cocseucnneel ae eeeee 
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TOBACCO. 


Table showing the average earnings of persons employed in the tobacco-manufactorics of the 
undermentioned States in the year 1874. 














* Children. 





New York. Delaware. Virginia. |W. Virginia. Ohio. Indiana. 
Occupation. Toa APTN CRM a Ad FOES ACG 
ie > Ws, 1; -M SP 8 OS GRR an a ee a ce GN 
FINE-CUT TOBACCO. 
Cy eee al Bae Bree $7 00 |$3 75 |$6 00 |.--..- $3 50 [$3 00 |.-.-..]....2. 
BOBO. 2G past ois: SL OPA Sa ay ae Be WD ahss as G00 ae cog she ts afin oes elas a cee 
BOtane trees. cs 533. US Es ea eee GSO 14h Pole a bsel descekdab3ccduas «soy tea 
ee ere so Sel es conn tsc ec = |an'ss =<) -an can focmanc| seceds|osesee|sneeac|onaceefaae der 
eTinding.<35:.°...... Pan PME ee eS oop cisics | o-~\- oe |aerice|sen sec |emicuce| ssc xe abet ehieliaasie eee 
EL ER ORR SSS Bye U0 a THO Veep ace eae etsacass 9.00 | ow acts te wale eee 
Spreading. ....4..... IMIS Cos cols eeu pln a3 oa fity cccdaasese|ses seul dare shuts tice La negara 
TEP a ee eee OOF aatsts|'ss = ccistcle|itona ae 8 25 | 4 25 {12 00 |.!...-. yf) ee eae ee | eee e 
SMOKING. 
EE SS Oe is M75 O37 1B 00-1). 5. |. oe tiec ccc eee eee 
Granulating ......... P| ae PT 638 Pee AePreed eeered meee sea ie Hee ec 
Leesa o Sh MS PR A eee eee DEOL Is vtec 4) OO} Wccuter (wae) ome wees $9 00 |.....- 
SNUFF. , 
DO SO" BSA) Bone eed Bepeac POEL a ale a 3 eae At a Ra Be | Sis MS 
Ji D0 SOC 354082 ASE Bee ae aN) Mea eC Oe eee ace Herts alll sie evaial wate rae Sire ara 9:00 ')sse252 
Wisconsin. Iowa. Missouri, |Kentucky.|Louisiana.| Georgia. Average. 
* Occupation. pera AL RY GL DARGA TI ETS, 
Ue) Ae ee Tonle ey ee Pet ee YS ML CO ee 
FINE-CUT TO- | 
BACCO. 
Stripping ....... Tg Be > OR 25) loge sw vans 3 33 |....|$2 00 |..../$5 CO 1$5 00 |$3 84 | $3 60 
Casing ......-.-- 9 00 |.....- 9 00 |.....- $9 00 |...2.- 8 67.1.-..{11 00 |.2..| 7 50 |.....- 899 toe 
pte. . 20-5. eS ee BEAU oe sok Weecttiaie [items a6 DU ps. --|Le 00 te ceILOLOO neces LOWS Reeser 
ee ata EGA con's 5) acc cqeloscccs|soswae|soan0> O° 0G ee. (10 OOP 1225 i aeenelesemins 97°50) ese 
Grinding. -..... See se seb 26> ol ces who - sac} oan e s DOO eee =| LO OO te see el eee 13.13 | eee: 
Packing -2...... Sood |zsesee 4 O04 Geant OLOD ee cen Or asiton a Ae On tons} td OO nla saeits 764) 750 
Spreading ...... eee | SHOU Nac ods lean acs [pels DU peste (uo OU Diners is eeacneiaite teas 6 00} 7 50 
ROR GRE) Been Pecos RA ROOD on oaths 10) 0011.5 oe 8 87| 437 
SMOKING. 
SE EP Bee See Coen Corer Pe UO ies slscdesellutslsnee eeheeevee 825 | 6 37 
OSS a a PU i NP = PR ey OF: O0 dass 10, Oy temnal seuasetecmen'e 9 25 |. cua 
PETE tactel-socse|cccsas|sccncs|osbvcc|sconss A Otis HLO 00 naa claancestegnaas 7.20 pose 
SNUFF. 
elk eseaplcacwen|sccuse|oscncslescsae|scese=|encacaleces TOG ee lonwe= stances 988; 5 00 
Laborers.......- 7 66 | 2-2-2]. -- 020 ]---nn|- eee 2|-- 22 BOOS | eet eet eelinlatem YE UG Bion 7, OR \aee ee 


ef 
‘ 
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CIGARS. 


Table showing the average earnings of persons employed in the manufacture of cigars in the 
undermentioned States in the year 1874. 





Occupation. 
De 
ay 

States. a B : Me 2 

o =") Fa 3 q 

a i z c 3 

— s & 3 

5 in 5 A, a 
‘ Berel000i2 esse ease $14 00)| S28) 222 d/o Cees hoe cel ae 
New Hampshire..-..--.---------------- ; Weekly earnings..| 16 00| $5 00 |........ BLO; 1. anneeee 
Vv y Per 21000; Soy aas 9 O00) 22. gc), titea-tatel feces «n> acme 
PEATE eter e bedi sae < ores acme Snags: ; Weekly earnings..} 12 00} 2 50 |-.c2 2222). 2. oo licence 
Per 1,000.......... 12 00°| So aga Boer ape ores 
Now York. .-..--.---+.+seeeeeeeeseee ; Weekly earnings..| 1750] 710] 1700] 2350] 1200 
Per 10006. tees 8B 402) at eaeeltace aces gE? 1 Py eae eee 
ENOW VOTBCY . 00 --e-cnncewecnnnenaccenee ; Weekly earnings..| 1035 | 275 |......-. 15 00" |oo 04008 
Per 1,000.......--. Be (i eee Sn ES Se Cf beck dice 3s 
Delaware... 2.22.22 22+2s2cereeserceee 5 Weekly earnings..| 655 | 225 |........ 1400 te 
a Perd,000t2.5..52 has 8.00% ee Stas DE Deo ad sas hcnag % 
Maryland ..-.2-2-+-2++-e+se2receeen ene ; Weekly earnings..}........ 200] $200] 17 00|........ 
Ohio Per 1,000:..'.--... 5 AG [ce Sac Bie tac ee al acne eee ele eee 
mae UN RAM ered carta Weekly earnings. . 9 50 258] 1000}; 13.50 $6 50 
Per 1,000......---- 9 M0 |e ee TON feces 
Indiana ...-...-.2-+-+2-2-20ee2ee ee ee ee ; Weeklyearnings..| 1000| 3 00 |........ 151001 cae 
quite Per 1,000.......--. 963 | ee LOO herr e 
2 ET ey ae aang ia ike ae irre Weekly earnings..| 10 75 2 50 N50]. 22/67 lewd tomete 
Per 1,000.......--- 1130 foe eee Oy 
Wisconsin... -------e2-2+--e2eeeeeerees ; Weekly carnings..| 13 75| 437| 5 00{| 2000| 1000 
Per 1,000.......--. 12 00-|:..1« | eoceeerteqereeeieel ses caeee 
Minnesota. -...-..---+--2 ---+ee2eeeee+- ; Weeklyearnings..| 1250] 3 25 |........ MOON Ads S78 
Town Ceeerrl 000222 c2 tee 1025.4) ee Se eee L206 Wh Ss..6 Se 
SOE RSI Sl A a aa a a ala Weekly earnings..| 11 00 3 00 T3005 SIS BB es stata < * 
re Per 1,000.......... 15 00 |. 0 ccc aslec seo eeehe aaeeereen cate 
ATKANEQS ----- 22-0202 eee sees nese neces: Weekly earnings..| 12 00 Iw2_. 28 | fetes aeeeeel Weseees 
: Per 1,000.....-2-<. Q 50-4 22. eA Poteet merece 
Kentucky .-.--.---.---+--022--22eeeeeee ; Weekly earnings..| 1217| 3 00 |........ 17 00 6 00 
a Per 1,000........-. 10 25 63 lcccccshegteee eee aes 
WAPZIMIA - ~~ 2. -- ean nrecweceeenencewnnne } Weekly earnings..| 13 00| 3 00 |.......- OO 4 xt see 
aa tenis } BRorsO0Os een eee ieee pe Be oator | Pearcicn hanncer. 
West Virginia ..-..--.---+-+2-+-22+. 52: 5 Woolly earnings..| 650| 200| 15 00|........ 6 00 
, Per: 1,000)... ..2-2.| 13 00 ch sos ne nee 
North Carolina.....--.-.-0++++-+-++-+-- ; Weekly earnings..| 1600 | 3 00 |........|...+...-|.-s-0ee- 
A PRerali0oecs- pe. x 11. 50". <2 2oaecl ance 1 RS 1) Se 
Georgia .-----2+---22 see sees eee eee eens ; Weekly earnings..| 1500 | 3 50 |.--.---- is pO Te 
Pers LiO00s la ccc. e > J1 TS sl. 252. cS. fe cetae wheels ee eee einer rae 
Tennessee... . +. ---202-20+--2e2seeeee ee ; Weekly earnings..| 14 00 | 2 50 |......-. 20 00 |......-- 
* 3 GC Perwoooe. 4. deen re 16 00 |.2 02 co% ei teeee etal a eters eet) aerate 
Loaisians ..---.+--+---0eoe-eeeereneroes Weekly earnings..| 17 00 | 850 | 10 00 | 2250} 3 00 
ate Per 1000 £3. 2 aa we ceecnlageeenlstieeee aot a 
California ......--.2.++-2-0-2sreeeee eee 5 Weekly earnings..| 7 50 500" eee 10°00: [ooeneee- 
Per 1,000.... ....- 10 57 43) aes RR eee 
AVETAQO.----- 2-22-20 2- 2s ee sere eee ee eee ; Weekly earnings-.| 1215 | 354] 925] 15 65 7 25 












FURNITURE. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in furniture-manufactories in the 
' following States vn the year 1874. 








ZB ‘ 
2 ; 2 
SI a g é a eS 
Occupation. 4 . oe 2 FI 8 Z go 
3 om oO —_ 
AY Gd Rae Dee es 2 2 
oH & So S 
= A =| A < hs & 
Cabinet-makers ....cccccccesscccsee $16 00 | $15 00 | $15 75 | $19 00 | $16 00 1810 00 to$i2 00 | $15 45 
Chair-makers .....-..-. © APU ey PE EOIN A RE SH ie BS ge Be ke 10 00 to 12 00 11 00 
DATWOTAis soe varie Aue catinwac an nes 18. 00.) 3.cecosehes coe ce ee teens 15 09 16 50 
PROETIOTS pee ces ec cce eee en dab enklb ke 16, 00i) 3. eae ec ecsee 12 00] 15 00] 10 00to 12 00 13 50 
PITRE ie eee ne ee re cree b le ol ciate mn Leta eteiat emi ate 10:00 |.0......|. 2.6.2 a 10 00 
MIPRGISLOFETE i. . coon ease ce eeae oan 18 00 16 00 DF OO tiesenieee 15 00 | 12 00to 15 00 17 50 
WV AUHICNOIS 02 otha occ eecanaacan« 12 00 15, OD bch ie ak ans Se 12 00to 15 00 13 50 
ROMDUCENWVCIS.--caseasl cr eehaenes => y 97g fees wd TOIOO on cae 10 00 to 12 00 12 16 
Laborers and unskilled workmen... 7:25 | 16.00] 15:00} “10 00 16 00 | 6 WOto 9 00 1L 95 
Apprentices or boys.......--.-.---- 4 50 3 50 Sr00t) Aen eee estes xe 3 00 16 00 
RONSON MUOVELEOOIA scp nane carexmelene chase sleecebuns O25 0.1. 6o ce oan} ies omc.elen nee eee 25 00 
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AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT FACTORIES. 


_ Ladle showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in agricultural-implement facto- 
ries in the following States in the year 1874. 











od Fe : a 
8 S & s ae) 
Occupation. va oS F 3 ‘a g os 
« | 3 +~ re oO & 
E — A E a ry ao 
o a . 5 Oo shen 3) 
Zi ) a | be > O 
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GLASS-WORKS. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the window-glass works of 
Messrs. Thomas Wightman § Co., in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Glass-blowers, window....-...---..--.---- POOLOUMIBRACK OTA sto s es ccc cs cone ee eon ktnee aoe $10 50 
A 2, OU a PeseeC RSI UNS coe cactcatic cans coe eae 25 00 
Assistants, window-glass blowers’.-.--..... 20500 | B@arnenters: sc... c,cccmee 2 c.cectae cone comes 12 00 
ETS Seale dnso ce <--2,c0--20-0.06 10 50. || Demijohn-coverers. ............---.-.---- 12 00 
OL a QW OOZES KW SOSDOYS: 4. 22 2 Secs ewe ce cadence ae che 6 00 
Se IPILOAZOLR (Wo s.a6- scar oe coecce sss 12 00 || Laborers or unskllled workmen......-.--. 10 50 
ES Eee ere 25 00 || Apprentices or boys ................-.--- 10 00 
Assistant pot-makers ......-....-.-..--... 10 50 || Foremen’ or overseers.:.,...--..--------- 33 33 


Table showing the average weekly wages paid to persons employed in glass-works in Berkshire, 
Massachusetts. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 
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Be a 
oe Occupation, Wages. ee B Occupation. Wages. 
[-°) Oo wy 
re LE: 
MU CMMIUIRIONIOTS «oo = occa ccc cw cccccevcuces $25 00 10 | Potemakers and workers in pot- 
30 | Gatherers TOOM SEES  gavscccssaaccecc[e $10 00 
6 | Flatteners 2.) Hingineerscvcis seco se sess sseei ak 12 00 
9 nen Sas cece gimwria ninscn ont 10 | Laborers or unskilled workmen...-. 9 00 
SP meMeUer CEAZOTS ..........cccecenne 25 00 8 | Apprentices ov boys ............--. 8 00 
SUITES So ccacca<cseucnceces 13 00 2 | Foremen or overseers......-..----- 25 00 





Note.—The principal impediment to the successful competition with the Belgian manufacturers is 
the unwillingness of the employés to act independent of trades-unions. We are isolated, being the only 
establishment for window-glass in New England, but our men are controlled by a union ruled in Pitts- 
burgh. Our men will not do what the Belgian workmen do, and it is impossible for us to turn out more 
than 75 per cent. as much product as they do. 
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Table showing the average monthly wages of best window-glass blowers in Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Large double glass, say...-...---.- $250 to $300 || Best gatherers ..............-.... $120 to $140 
Second class, or, rather, single Second-class gatherers ..........- 100 
strength: Beat flatteners .......-.2.cesesees 175 to 200 
Blowers Of best -.....-.2...5%. 150 to 175 || Master teazer_..-- 3.20052. osencee 150 
Second-rate same ..........-.. 125 to 150 || Second teazers........--. 0.0.00. 130 
Third-rate same............-.. 100 to 140 |} Glass-cutters..... cm spin sels aan 150 to 200 





Six blowers will average in one calendar month 108,000 square feet. 


CARRIAGES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in carriage-making and car- 
building in the following States in the years 1872 and 1873, respectively. 
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Body-makers........-.---- $12 00 | $15 00 | $21 00 | $22 50 | $15 00 | $12 42 | $18 00 | $13 50 | $17 00 
Carriage-part makers. ..--- 15 005) 1S 6012S oe aa bie RR re a 18 00] 13 50 13 50 © 
Wheelwrights......-....-. 15°00) 35100 [eae 17 (003 eee 12 00; 18 00 |........ 15 00 
Coach-smithses--ccnsese< ss 17.00} 18 00 |} 18 00 | .25 50-|2oocecee 13 00 | 1800] 15 00 15: 75 
PAODGOIS cee rt cet bce. pace 900]; 1100] 15 00 9.5051 aeecet 9 40 7 00 5 00 8 00 
Hinishers caches ee tceae cee 14000) 22 00 42.2.222% 15 50)}2.22 Ses oe S500. 1) 9S) OO eae eee 
Ornamenters ’. one ccc scicic. 18; 00.14:18;00).| S282. 25. 00°|s... caeeleer eee 15. OD sis 2 esc ia Tes00 
IPRAITILOPR Ree Cedisaemane ces ce 15 00} 1500; 1800} 15 50 15 00} 1400; 1500] 14 00 15 50 
TIM Mers ice. aor cn ee nt ae 1700} 1500] 1950; 1650; 1800] 1200] 1500) 14 00 18 00 
BLiIPHOTS vee wcd cess ee eccas 13°00) DIZ I00F) oe ones 12 OOS ce one eee Reged oe ANY Bee pee 
RIPON S ales ow cc oe hehe viGwcabsithlecouarealsacecs eh 36 QO [oo:seke<leotaeeem 10,0047. <2... 15 00 
Laborers or unskilled work- 

MON cess esas seek eS bes 12°00 4 el 2200 See. oe be 11°00 23.2.2 olan eeeeee 800 tis 2e23 6 00 
Apprentices or boys..../..| 7 56 5 DO In oak bs 500} 700] 400 D0 te. oad bear 4 50 
MOPEMON s seen eee eke 18 007] 24.00.)" 30°00 1°35 00 | ic. eee emee 20 00 lo. Scares 16 00 

CAR-BUILDERS. 
WiDOU-WOLPKOTS 15 202005 b Eto} olacecs.|conseacs|oabated-leccnes asl se cconee se 15-38) |. dee wae eles tube 
BlAGkSemMiths' coc ce. ou nn ol de ese heal ce etme Locus th on lala Be cell nace cre ere eee 13°00 Avavwscmntheeere tia ae 
MLGLDOrS SA RteEe Le EDs. oo] Solaetgls scaes calla bees te|se skate se] oe me eel een 1 @ leconwtlsleeeesast 
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POU UMAKOLAs occ v- nck besls «aks se > $19 00 | $13 50 | $20 00 | $15 00 | $16 00 | $15 75 | $21 00 | $19 00 

Carriage-part makers......|.......- 4°00 iets vers 15.50 /|/ 9190082 eeeee 13°50 | 15°50 13 0 

YIOPIWIIZDEG. Jctwlociac cu cn |socdoamelonees ee TOPO Minas cee 4 15 00 | 1600} 13 50] 17 50 14 00 
(ORCH-SMIthS: .. 25. ccces ce $13 00 | 19 00 |:.s-.2-. 20 00} “16 '00.,|--2eeeee 17 00 | 25 09 15 50 
ALOT ews ac eeiiwo sts «os sc 6 50 O00 Teno eset le acm nae DS OO: leosaamen 6 75 8 50 6 75 
MIMimNOEM ee ea are «secces|l ce ccs AU OU lease ceed sets cds disexscenc| =e 609 | 15 00 9 50 
Ornamentera.. +.\00e ducax. [ie cus - acotéees dat] 2oeas hose TIA. 24.00 ice ieden 16 00} 19 00 20 00 
PO UDTOYA Gt otles cn csscsccses 1200; 1500] 10 50 15 50 15. 00 | .cisidae 15 00 | 16 50 15 00 
ELDARIINOUS Race hs meena ess w'lece sewas 13.00 Kd. Ges 22% 19.00 } - 16 .50-|...s0ees 15 00 | 17 00 16 00 
BULOHOle =. tamed dear does's [hve betaal cawesin hl os Gae ns ol bs 86 sd poceetcenlawen PTT Fr. a 9 00 12 00 
PMID OORE Song yidan asx awn) s awn Homibsowee dbl debs De bsdb ab be a 12 00. |. s.sasuhememeee 9 00 25 00 
Laborersorunskilled work- 

WGI ees Eee tec nlsegeaveslanaat ciel senoeeetlcncenens 11°00 Ue ewe cee 6 37 7 00 9 00 
Apprentices or boys.......|--...... 10 00 B00 eae 7 00 3 00 3 00 5 00 3 75 

OPOMEN 1b sab Rue eee pice Pua et|eUst Meh Dees SS OO nee one 18 00 | 21 50 20 00 

CAR-BUILDERS. ¢ 
IW OOU-WOYKOFs tt bil shit cdeleeecte salle icc ue eed gu ee ae AL 12 00} 15 00 16 50 
POOR AIMILD Gott eee ee eee oe ol ee a ee AS SO ee 14 00 | 18 00 16 50 
LEE ATI © Spe atelier dis eieanly te Stay Re ene pay nT ps yl 900 tigadeacs 6 00 9 00 10 50 
SRN TRCASTR Aetiege e eigoe  OEN et 2d ad ee ee eee 14100712 eso 15 00 | 18 00 12 00 
Honrs of labor per week... 60 60 59 57 60 60 60 60 57 . 
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“Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in carriage-making, §c-—Con’d. 
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Body-makers .....-... $19 25 | $19 50 | $18 00 | $15 00 | $21 00 | $12 95 | $24 00 |} $18 00 [$17 92 1$16 48 
Carriage-part makers.| 1650] 1800} 17 00 |........].....-... 10 00 | 2200) 18 00| 15 31 |...... 
Wheelwrights ..,....|........ 16450: 4 D200 aol. 1200; 1000) 2200) 18 00] 15 61 | 13 75 
Coach-smiths ........ 20 50; 1950}; 1300] 18 00}........ 10 00 | 2250] 19 50 | 16 43 | 15 50 
SAGQIDRES: dem ow oo esn sus 7 25 8 25 8 00 DGOOh ase eee 500} 15 00|] 1200] 8 62] 12 20 
HADIBHOLS CLG ssc cose. 950] 10 50 US OS eo i 10 00 | 15 00 1350) || 12 Otetees 
Ornamenters ........ IMU ELON OO FE LGCOU 4. 5 oc~ bc] ocsek sot 12 00 | . 27°50 | 22 00 | 19 27 |...... 
Bainter Assess. 14 25; 1650; 1250] 1500/] 1200) 1275} 2200] 2100) 15 40} 13 90 
SEAUMAMOTS | estas spses 1850015 35,00 |.15,00,). 15:00.].....55. 12.751) 21 OO: Leerece 2 16 15 | 16 50 
SUE es Ses eee eEOO Me sca ta cul st Sue Seale eats 32.00) Pessoa PISS eee 
Maisuteers -.--.-.2-.|.. leiceee pO Beees Bose Bese eee en 20 00 |} 25 00 }:....... 19.00" |22322 2 
Laborers or unskilled 
Or mia ss lepaiels cces- 57 7 50 Si 003). soc cee 8 50 500; 1200; 1200; 907] 850 
Apprentices or boys.| 5 00 5 00 Bi OU Li wibm eee 3 50 2 50 5-00 600} 514] 430 
OUMINGH ote. ce ee eb saset Ses] saucy S54 Coe els pr eeeaes 2100} 1800] 4000) 21 00 | 22 50 | 25 50 
CAR-BUILDERS. 
Wood-workers......- BS LOO Mecensns PE DON.  coghuilebessces 12.005) +21 00) jc. ce0. 15 26ers 
Blacksmiths .........| 20 00 |........ DOOr a5 dew a} vous et’ 11/505 )4- 27-00 Joc coheed: 16.50 [ess-55 
Oro ee ee ol A G00 oe 1900s cma 953 \ heer 
PEOINGONS 2. - 2.522 mee: BOON Secs se Tho deriT) 8 eee i SRA IE ce 12 O0c > 197.00 eco eo ees 465° |eecaee 
Hours of labor per . 
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Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in carriage-making and car- 
building in the following States in the year 1874. 
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Body-makers ............-. $18 00 | $21 00 | $22 50 | $15 00 | $15 00 | $17 25 | $18 00 | $21 00 $18 46 
Carriage-part makers .....) 15 00} 1900/ 170 AS OO le ees. 17°25, 17 00) |. 22.4 16 70 
Seg har a 2100} 170 15 00.) 215: 00} 18 00°); 712 00" ears 16 33 
a) So. a a! Ae 24 00 | 25 50 15 00 13 50 19 00 13 00 12 00 17 50 
Helpers ........-2.--.----- 12 00} 1400 9 50 8 00 9 00 6 00 8 U0! |osoeeaee 9 50 
Finishers ..... ete ea Ts coun tel gaia noes 15 50 100. izes. ot « 16 50 1D O00 {22ee ee 15 55 
SLs ee es Pe SE chen: OUR) ALG: OOu ae gare ek s 13800 | 18 00) lo eceee.. 19 75 
POTN A eas ctinvewecncs eet be LGD 17 50 15 50 15 00 14 00 15 75 12 50 12 00 14 65 
‘Trimmers .. 0.2. Deicioecese 1.00) lee 00.1 16, 50 wd: OO) locas. eke PDO ldo. Unc een 16 66 
Ee) oe he 1500 eed SON sae days tebasest «lakarcue « 32 O00 looses 13 16 
RET Poke E ecccewslenaccccsiceunncaé 26-007 See oe oe ABS OOF See ee ee lee ca ee La tees 27 00 
ST See okt ck cncccscoliccencesiecccecte 11 00 9 00 9 00 4 50 8 00 8 50 8 33 
SERONEICONG wos cedcnvs ces |os-- 5s os 7 00 5 00 4 50 4 00 3 00 3 00 3 50 4 28 
POOR Sa sce s bc ccccncccce Te: 00: ("18.00 185 00% Leto QGO0}atasvoe: 18 00 | 21 00 22 66 

CAR-BUILDERS. o. 
. 

wc cons loonaricas come neualoconesés T5: OF lees ee leoecces. 12) 50) fee vean ee 13.75 
PIMUMMMOIENG. -c0cnncccece 18; OOF 228 Vozslcwaaet- 6 00; loge fore ects 100? Prec ee 16 33 
hanes cn aee|saccsssclesacebecloedteces 4 lesaadeeslawesoccs DOOM NS Se ens. 6 50 
nn canal sousadce|sakpaa ctloaciecae 1G GO; xseccet k eeocee es: Th SOt pee 14 25 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


The following tables show the average wages or earnings of persons employed in various occu- 


pations in the year 1874. 








[> ~ 

oe Ee 
Place and occupation. Wages. E 2 Place and occupation. Wages. 12 2 

oF |E = 

|| A 
BUILDERS’ MATERIALS. SCHOOL AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 

Port Madison (Oregon) mills: Chiestp: ALT. i 

Wn bineers First-class..perwk.| $44 00 | 72 Machine- hands eases per week. $15 00 | @& 

gl Second-elass ...do.. 20 00 | 72 Borch- hands. 2s eeaeasare do... 10 50 | 60 
MOVEMOM EE steadaceee eh do. . 25 00 | 72 Cabinet-makers .-...-..--.- do.. 22.00 | 60 
SUAVAT OE Sea oe eeabe hte t do... 20 00 | 72 Hinishers St 3 nose eee do... 10 50 | 690 
MalOrsr eee cet See oe eee fees do... 18 00 | 72 Packérs.5 Were as ee es ecee do.. 10 50 |- 60 
Edgers and screw-turners..do.. 10 00 } 72 Pattern-makers .../0.0...-- do. . 15 00 | 60 
Meamsters!s..c2..-.-6) 70. -* do.. 15 00 | 72 EMnGinvGers 2-2 coc hens ccsce do... 18 00 | 60 
CHOPPENS f.2. 2255-0 - 0. sen do.. 12 00 | 72 Laborer as.i-sseeed sn cases =e do.. 9 00 | 60 
WSEDONters..--2s- ch. -- aie - do.. 18 00 | 72 Apprentices 72 s42-ee-e-e es do.. 300} 60 
Blacksmiths. 2+. 2b sae. ee do... 20 00 | 72 Forement}?.2).t i. esarien do.. 24 00; 60 
WITEMIOM sce ew a ace ate od do.. 9 00 | 72 . 
FA DOLEIBuisce fast - oaels vee a do.. 7 00 | 72 SASH, DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORY. 
BUILDING-TRADE. Chicago, Il. : 

Oregon: Engineemssce. ceases per week. 18 00 | 60 
‘Carpenters or joiners..per day. 3502-1 Foremen svi. .uscs vee Che es do.. 21 00} 60 
Stone-masons ...........--- do.. BOG rest Machine-hahds. ...-....-.-. do.. 12 00 | 60 
Brick-layers..::..--'.--22.-- Be 6 00 |.-- EE ee ty datrtewressasce ss 3 ees 12 00 | 60 

SEA SAR, t aoe do. - 5 00 |.- en and boys on piecework.do.. 8 54) 60 

Plasterers - 900 er7o per sq. yd 287.5 Teamstere i. . can ts cue-m oa do.. 10 55 | 60 

BGaLhers cee. e cn cte doce: Per 2500: |e ee be NOR ciewdie«emenn ames pee 835] 60 

3 hig BUS SG Ae eke ASS OS Pe te) bo Mobs BOYS: <: =)... eames eee Ox5 3 45 | 60 
Painters...) 077777777" per day 3 00 |....|| Lebanon, N. H.: 

Common laborers ....-..-.--. do.. 2 00 |.. Foremen ...-...-----. per week. 17 50 | 60 

Excavating cellars...per cu. yd. 20 |... Carpentets 2. <--5 Jaa en eee do.. 1200}; 60 

San Antonio, Tex. : Laborerss: -Seoteoee sees eae do.. 2501) OO 
WEASODS eee. ce he cc .ce per week. 15 00 | 60 Apprentices:.c22.-ccueneeee do... 350] 60 
Stone-cutters..-.-...-.-.-- do.. 15 00 | 60 || Chicago, Tl. : 

NEIASTOLOLS Von 6 as0)m sacrs eee 200. . 18.00 | 60 Machine-men ....-..- per week. 2100 |} 60 
OUSITYMON fn. . neem nite ee 5 do. 9 00 | 60 Stair-builderg .......-..0.- do.. 16 00; 60 
Teamsters .....-..-..%...-.d0.. 18 00 | 60 Carvers... 1b. «-sesceeeneene do.. 21 00.| 60 
Darpentors. 220s. heecee scene do. - 15 00 | 60 J oiners:. - Lomein gaee ae do.. 16 00 | 60 
IAC EAIIILDS: ¢ a0. oc est x ncie- do. . 15 00 | 60 Blind-makers [igitcseceeeee do.. 16 00 | 60 
MADOLETHM sliecd dig acsh on -e- do.. 7 50 | 60 Engineers .---tSet be eee do.. 18 00 | 60 
Apprentices :...:...-....%: do. - 7 50 | 60 Laborers. .-. ...Stavsessesme do... 11 75 | 60 

Chicago, IL: Apprentices. a.eateeeeeeen do... 750 | 60 
Watchmen..........-. per week. 9 00 | 60 Foremen. ..;\.--snesenaeaeee do.. 30 00 | 60 
MYON Gee o sets cet t =i Cee do.. 12 00 | 60 
IGCUINIGUA SSCs Ache ease ke do.. 15 00 | 60 PLANING-MILLS. 
PTINOTS <n tence cacnee shone oe do.. 18 00 | 60 
WATPODLOIS +i... kne.cesthen se: do.. 10 00 | 60 || Wheeling, W. Va.: 
RW VOLS lee din amas onhaleeicy do.. 10 00 | 60 Carpenters.....-....- “pee week. 13 60 | 59 
Stair-builders ........-...-. do.. 15 00 | 60 Other mechanics. ..........do.. 13 60 | 59 
MIST As cen sc ee sk ene ae do... 12 00 | 60 Turners... 2=.. 2 a.peeeee eee do.. 16 50| 59 
RRIOZIOLN fons dc scant s sheer ar do.. 10 00 | 60 Box-makers........ etc do.. 760| 59 
Paintersiecedsnareesce sees do.. 9 00 | 60 Teamsters .. 22. -s stemeeeeee do.. 700! 59 
pot) la a RS & Ppa ek 38 Be do. - 20 00 | 60 W atchinen...i-2.sueeeeeee do.. 700| 59 
A ANbOTE ce ten acs ee acs t., do.. 9 00 | 60 Engineera’...<<ssyeemeaee do.. 15 00 | 59 
Dry-kilnmen ...../.-..-.... do... 9 00 | 60 Laborers: ::...2.25eeeemeeae do.. 900} & 
ROBO LOGINS = ce pune fans Ss ne oh do.. 25 00 | 60 Apprentices ........255::::do..|*- "3007 59 
PIBROPOIE. <0 cadences «beeen do. . 6 00 | 60 Foremen’. \2 So Se. 2-eneeee do..}'-° 1800} 59 
Apprentices [..........6--. do.. 2 50 | 60 Salesmen’.. 5. -cesuaneeeee .do.. 12 50} 59 
MOTOMONG Sos vevctenpanccece OE. 30 00 | 60 
ATV OS ier ccepockesenscecd do.-|. 20 00 | 60 HUB AND SPOKE FACTORY. 

Grafton, W. Va.: 
Carpenters........... per week. 12 00 | 60 || Metropolis, DL: 
POLE Fancan marca es es do-.. 18 00 | 60 UDNGLBSs cs heen e eee per week 18 00} 60 
Stone-masons ..-.-.......-. do... 15 00 | 69 Engineers .-.: ¢3s6.- see Oo: 15 00 | 60 
Peo ee esc s cians nab ase = do.. 18 00 | 60 Machine-turners.......---.d0-. 15 00} 60 
Blacksmiths ..............- do... 12 00 | 60 Machinists........-<essaaee do.. 12 00 | 60 
TU ODA ee eet nage s oes 6 co do.. 12 50 | 60 Sawyers ..--.:«cecccamanee do... 10 00 | 60 
Brick-molders............-. do.. 12 00 | 60 POYtOrs .)...sunecs sence do.. 10 00 | 60 
Brick-layers ...2.....--..-- do..|* 18 00 | 60 ‘Watchmen .:...+<<ceean eae do.. 10 00 | 60 
PRDOLOIG ce ccece changes. do.. 9 00 |} 60 Day-laborers. <.--.-s-seseu do.. 900} 60 
OO AS 5 ee do 4 00 | 60 Laborergcc iofas-cc ot ceeeee do.. 750} 60 
TOROS Ore. ocnes cscder sss = do.. 9 00 | 60 BOYS. sso8s..c abe cet ccaeaee do.. 290} 60 
OE ee Ste Lee eS do.. 12 00 | 60 FOremet <2 0s cns<s-n0schuaael do.. 45 00 | 60 


NoTe.—The rate of wages for the State of Oregon is computed in United States gold. 
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Tahle showing she average wages or earnings of persons employed, §-c.—Continued. 


Hours per 
week 


‘Hours per 
week. 


Place and occupation. Wages. Place and occupation. Wages 

HUB AND SPOKE FACTORY—Cont’d. PAINTING AND GILDING, 

Portsmouth, Ohio: San Francisco, Cal. : : 
Engineers...........- per week.| $15 00 Ciildernvees ers. Sass per week.| $91 00 |.... 
Wheel-mukers ........--... do. 15 00 HOP TILOT Suet ae as a wien do.. QU 00 ieee 
PF CUNIMCES oonin avn wens -O0-- 15 00 CPOIMCES cams cos. oa soe do.. 25 00H seas 
Spoke-wurners. 225222... 2... do.. 13 00 COTDONUET Se ges nn asd erp ke do.. 24.00.}..-.< 
Felloe-benders ...--.......- UOl. 14 00 Composition and ornament- 

Hitb-mortisers :............ do. 12 00 cb ge FP Stee FO eae per week 24: 00: fos oa 
NEEM picts Lela sox ae oo oe = do.. 10 00 ESOC Boca e cata aah tive esis 5 oie do. 6,50. see 
PURMSOLOT NE Meare ccs ones cane. do.. 9 00 

Meet asts. cue ccs v2 3's- do. - 3 00 


NotrE.—Hours of labor per week, 60 and 54, 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in different occupa- 
tions, with average number employed in each establishment named, in the year 1874. 


ours per 
week. 


E 


No. Place and occupation. Wages. 
CORSET-FACTORY. 
New Haven, Conn.: to.| § 
Ee Naat wots male 50 00 
2 Overseers... 9 777777" female.| 12 00 
10 SCARS te Sea ae male.} 12 00 
430 Machine-operators ...female 4 50 

50 LDR se. ae do.. 3 00 
6 ‘We hivherts) ti ee do.. 6 00 

20 LOG (a do 6 00 

120 DVIS Be ens So chs «bine do.. 3 00 
6 “hg Cr) oe £95. ae 00 
Pees Co Satan male 00 

35 ; Tponers --- 9 re femalo.| 7 00 

65 Embroiderers ......-.... do. 4 00 |. 

12 ORNs wo es wee do 3 00 

12 CRSITIONA <5... ..,c+---- do 6 00 
3 PUMMOTR Gee a. cet ce eke a5. male.| 12 00 
2) ye he ae do. 6 00 
1 ene |. sn es ee do..} 12 00 
1 SEROMA iia <<sio ace 2 < do..| 10 00 
1 (eeD ha do 24 00 
1 SNS a ee a do 18 00 
1 PUI TT oo tote wae on > = do. 12 00 

786 
UMBRELLA-FACTORY. 
New York City, N. Y.: 

36 Sewing parasols... ..-. femalo.} 10 00 
e MPEG. ....ccccccere. male.} 15 00 
¥ MU os beeen evan én. 8 00 
2 SERREEIILLOOR oa wacccccensna> 3 90 
jt DUET. ws oo te cma ceme Dh oieraptc 18 00 

OIL-MILLS AND FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY. 
Selma, Ala.: 
2 BEIRETRG Aa, «ne oe vg bee teal’ 10 50 
1 ENT roow s warciawloes 9 00 
1 Foreman and enginecer.....-. 12 00 
1 Assistant cooper ...........-. 9 00 
Q Serene Ft. ee ae 6 00 
10 OSS 6 00 
PRINTING-PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ 
FURNITURE, MANUFACTORY OF. 
Chicago, D1. : 
Skilled workmen ............ 15 00 


No. 


ORaon 


10 
10 


Oo RRR OR 


is) Ow KWOK eHE FE 


DORR HWHe 


ours per 
week. 


Place and occupation. Wages. 
q 
WHOLESALE PAPER-WAKIEHOUSE. 
Chicago, IIL : 
WACCOUNLANLS sos tose st ce son eae $20 00 | 60 
WAIOSMOD Jen on <node s eetineas 20 00 | 60 
Porters and packers ........- 12 00 | 60 
"VOSMStOlS seen seek oe cm emeae 15 00 | 60 
ENPCL-TULOls ess cess oe nase 15 00} 60 
TRUNK-FACTORY. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Trank-Makers.2i55<0-5>00s62 10 00 | 60 
EE eee GO, Absise a Sa ew ee SROs taro, 
dee ees dO see ees 3 00} 60 
Bae se dO es bocketss see ce sey ee Ose GU 
PRINTING-OFFICE AND BINDERY. 
Job-printing office. 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Foreman printer....-.......: 24 00 | 59 
Compositors, (Union) ........ 21 00 | 59 
Apprentice, second year .-..- 10 00 | 59 
Head pressman ..-.....-..--- 2100; 59 
Second pressman-...-......--- 15 00} 39 
4 00 
BOVS tees coeate cameos 7 00 59 
Blank-book manufactory. 
Foreman bindery, (blank- 
books only) -taas secs teneete 24 00 | 59 
Head finisher... <cve.e adcen 24 00} 59 
Second finisher, ...5-.---. =. 18 00} 59 
Hulergiv. sesh Ssh atts $s 2100} 939 
HorwiatrGors..cs- ses cc56 seas 18 00 | 59 
Engineer, (printing-office and 
DINGO tee te nee ee 15 00 | 59 
Blank-book sewers, (girls).. .| 750] 59 
Miscellaneous work, (small 3 00 $50 
PIPIR) canta nn cece 75 seer ehdeiees 5 00 
1st year..| 4 00, 
Boys, apprentices, 2d year..| 7 00 | 259 
3d yoar..| 10 00 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ROGTEO Ute eae Ate cee 50 00} 60 
MIAUSGCL. nes por seccnwasened 40 00} 60 
ROMOlters .--,eosccn-peseeaee 25 00 | 60 
PrOSSMAOD «0.40. <0 Jesiaesccvice’ 30 00 | 60 
Engineer ..-.-eepeskacmedur ae 25 00 | 60 
Toreman 3.2.) ->5---seeveawae’ 35 00 | 60 
EYinters..< c.wscwadserccuveeas 27 50} 60 
Apprentices 222.32 stere5er-- 700; 60 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Table showing the average ed wages of persons employed in the follfwing occupations in 


the years named. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.]} 





Place and occupation. 


HARDWARE MANUFACTORY. 


Berlin, Conn.—1874: 
Molders, iron 
Molders, brass 
Cupola-tenders 
Annealing-furnace tenders.........-.- 
Filers 
Japanners 
eC CORA et tee ie Ce kicdee (eta.sew nies gnils 
MPC OL BERS fa divine\oc weve cw wine 6 soni 
Grinders 
Polishers 
Turners 
PWITGUIDUSLS Cob wat ase te cscs sn sees So ae 
Engineers 


i ee eo 


a 


Se 
ee 


Oe 


TPIGUG Rese e esate cece cca aeaals Sale cic wis 
Welders 
Jointers 
Stampers 
Graduators 
RAMI BOT GE tay aes co tncnis nora cle is we cate 
PPaALbOrn-MAak Olds cace> oa sees bcihcees eee 
Carpenters 
Trip-hammer-men 
Fitters-up 
SCTE W-CUDLOLBs < os .cccccc cp ceca ce sevens 
Blacksmiths 


ee re 
eee ecco eset ease at essa cewaesces 
ero e me teem eee ee eee se ee ee ee eee 


CRIM ere ee Re Se che alec owitae cise a ener 
Waterbury, Conn.—1874: » 

Annealing. furnace tenders...-..-.-.-- 

OHO Aee eS. Meas so Onaskcekionee ean 


Machinists 
Engineers 
Furnace-men 


sew wesw eee seas eeseseeaseees 
ee 


eee eee ee ee eew eae sees ee eee ese eee 


PPOSSIROLK MOM fac on ac ces catsigicgie'a= ersten 
Rollers 
PLOUNDOPAT Gece cut eas nan eabiGe see 
Stampers 
MAY PON LONG | .2,s/0,5 encisien aisiaciemaaniecinee : 
Blacksmiths 


AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT FACTORY. 


Phillipsburgh, N. J.—1873: 
RONIOU AE occu or ote catcos aeeee cee 
WEA OHINIBLD v1 526s occ e cn cee ac oe oe eee 
ISOM EIDIUUN Cos case ett c ct oe ee ek eee 
Blacksmith-helpers ................--- 
(TET ea pe, ee ee ee Ba ly 
RU COMOWORKOIH gc. ces cles sco ccete oa oe 
IHMETMIROTH UE dag tac cnn aaecaclucakes oo 


Carpenters.......... San es RERES ocnkens 
RMIT CCEA trea. Seen cle mois bate eetoee 
Engineers. ........- Biegh as saseme vere <5 
NMIDODIMNOM co canasenhessaccsetescccccs 
Teamsters 
Laborers or unskilled workmen 
Apprentices or boys ........--......-- 
Foremen or Overseers........--2.----- 





W ages. 





Place and occupation. Wages. 
AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT FACT’ y¥—Cont’d. 

New Madrid, Mo.—1872: 

Blacksmiths:':. 5 wcdeabostdec coment $18 00 
Blacksmith-helpers .............+...-- 9 00 
Plow-makerd ont nce cence 24 00 
Carpenters) ii. oaacty ce cise neat aaa ates 24 00 
Pin tors si seaaeean wrk a eM oc eta ae 24 00 
Teamsters, 2.2551 cade Sacer neers oetee eee 24 00 
Apprentices or boys .............-..-. 3 00 
TOBACCO AND CIGAR MANUFACTORY. 

Louisiana—1874 : 

Cigar:makera sii oor ee oes tee oe 15 00 
Strip Petal: « deuds:sounee cdsch ean aeeeeeaoaan 15 00 
COTTON-GINNING. . 
Louisiana—1874: : 
Ginners and balers..........--....---- 12 00 
Engineers: :\/-2 42nd on tenes Sate eee 15 00 
Lvborerii. 32 acs <aceeeee eee eeeeen aon 9 00 
Foremen stesso Se saeaceeeee ee ces 20 00 
CORNICE-MANUFACTORY, 

Ohio—1873 : 
Cornice-manufacturers.......e-cce---- 18 09 
Tinners~2jpseenee Soke om ae cee eee Neer Heat 
Slate-roofersitss. 22 2c ock cue wee 24 00 
Laborers... 20 Sets cena lear 11 00 
ApprentiGes!) 22.22 2c c caitalemiiemtee tess 5 00 
Foremen ,...02. --.- enn enemas se eae as 30 00 

PAPER-MAKING MACHINERY. * 

Vermont—1874: 

Troperpoltentas eneaeee nee ‘ovewsbeeeee = ey 
ns Ost. ol Sa0k pase cee 

Machinists } Ordinary ....... “ssi aS 12 00 

Helpers. ~- - .c-.<wssk eee tee 9 00 
SCALE-MANUFACTORY.* 

Vermont—1874: 

Iron-molders..... ane aneeoeee aececeee 15 00 
Mechanics *3i3t-2-cceeeee nan cenlemee man 13 50 
J OINCTS «<2 555 obe5 5 nob eee eee 13 50 
Paint@re 2.636 0k eee eee 12 00 
Hngineerg >< 2.22 2ocn seeees came eee 12 00 
Laborers 32 fo. ot seneenes seen 9 00 
FOremen :) 2.0 tee cca ee Se eeeeieae ee 25 00 
HARNESS-MAKING, 

Vermont—1874 : 

Harness-makersa ...:0stsesesaua heen 10 00 

Harness-fitters.....Jcccocucee sete eee 14 00 

Harness-stitchers:. J.-geces see eee eee 8 50 

Apprentices .....<..s5.ssess eee 6 50 
COOPERAGE, 

Indiana—1874: 

Coopers... 2. 5s:s)o danas shade tae is hesh: 
Machine-hands .. 5... .-cseeneees awaaat 12 00 
Machine-hoys.....:3.5550eeeee ene 5 00 
DrayMen ........... s-sssesssedemanege 10 00 
ENgimeera .....cceccceeane ee eee eee 13 50 
Laborers }2.ss.'o ene obernene stone 9 00 
Foremon.2..>5eccdanaeneue awnane sme 22 00 . 
CIGAR-MANUFACTORY, 
Vermont—1874: 
Cigar-makers, ($11 to $15 per Mh er 18 00 
Strippers bonaceenccctaneaenanenne 8 50 
C@Se@rs .< ove e'scnncencccncaces Sane 20 00 
PEGEOrS <o. ous nace ne'ssndeweue enakeieal 20 00 





* Hours of labor per week, 59. 
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WAGES IN CALIFORNIA IN 1869 AND 1874. 


Statement showing the wages paid in San Francisco and vicinity in the year's 1869 and 1874, 
Sor the following kinds of labor. 


[The table of wages for the year 1874 was prepared for this report by Mr. W. H. Martin, general 
agent of the California Immigrant Union, January, 1875.] 


Occupation. Wages in 1869. | Wages in 1874. 
PN MCAT Siac ain cine sne ae <aj--seeseue per month, with board..| $40 00 to $50 00 |...............--. 
Architects, (special rates or commission.) - 
ee. cn eciyie wins eren cts false per month, with board..| 3000 to 5000 | $40 00 to $60 00 
TOILE be 2h ee Peamenwwene reused ese colsce: per month.. 80 00 60 00 to 80 00 
Ban-engers =: -....<.-.--- mieten tp a scar so per month, with board..| 40 00 to 45 00 |...............--. 
ODES cain bina c.aisimann.c/aw «010 bebe cele So Ones cre re ene doze.) .20; 00° toe, 3500), |.25 5 eee eens 
ees enka epi te At idee cede aeidsncceccacss per day..| 250 to 3 00 2 50 to . 3 50 
I ose Sanaa ccecee erseelce ees Ose n | Measte wes cucau eas 259 to 3 50 
USO ES EE) 0 SG ye ee do....| 250 to 4 00 3.00 to 400 
OE ee do....| 200 to 250 200 to 250 
SS SSeS Sone ees ea a rs (Ota aac et AEE ee 3.00 to 3 50 
EE CTE Se toe akin Os (Ges m6 = anareinciosipies a aint => S205’ MO ae? (eotocs Soorec.ccomme 375 to 4 00 
Piet Manors, MON Ge-hITNOTS .-..6-. -5--cc-ece. cones sees ses OO rsa te ees eee namte 400 to 425 
eR tt em oles opacity a' ann as access (HGS 4 phen h enermere toot e 3.00 to 5 00 
Book-binders’ helpers, boys and girls -...............-- per weekéc he Seek Sherr 400 to 15 00 
RRR ee ae ee 2 eso ms ne Sint ee odie’ <!a'acewe cians per month..} 35 00 to 100 00 80 00 to 200 00 
Book-keepers in banks and brokers’ offices ......--..--...-. a Cee a Pairs ego) dee emirates on 200 00 to 350 00 
Boot and shoe making, (see Shoemakcrs.) 
Se QOiseL 45 00 30 00 to 45 00 
Do 2 8 4 42S SS eee do....| 35 00 to 40 00 
obs ase Se = ee eee NOviday,c hashes eee 250 to 3 00 
Os OS SE ee do..-.| 450 to 600 400 to 5 00 
Pe MOUM ML OVOMION oc ecsiec le tna nevis scinilecsa4auses-sen5e- COR ease cee en 600 to §& 00 
EGE Siac ag Daw winked ony om < a0 209045 per month, with board..| 35 00 to 60 00 40 00 to 75 00 
eRe PEE Sa baw hor ciecec cscs ence ncusere- GOP sate gees dovere 50 00 50 00 to 75 00 
Broom-makers ........-. ee SN dials ao cinpin:a'e dion ans PUT AIGY.. Jt ce es est aceon ese .. 2. 50 toc ae 
TRS DS, Sie per month onal found..| 30 00 to 45 00 40 00 to 50 00 
SES CO ee nets: do.. 35 00 to 60 00 40 00 to 60 00 
PRS COS OTIC | BLOLCS a sano nie soo concen nnsenneeen per month..| 10 00 to 40 00 20 00 to 40 00 
ISO ae cloce ech ee sn eccs dence sceenasre rcs per fry. 300 to 4 00 350 to 4 50 
eI ETAT a os ann ca ccle a gesiacx oon e.n<.nc<05400545" COSA bene near Anite 450 to 6 00 
EE Oe kage do....|. 3.00 to. 5 00 400 to 500 
Carpenters, ship, foremen ..... papetis ania sade PSone reais OEY: | see ce 500 to 7 50 
eas on on sk lls eo as Sue.nadacansdeanas do..-.| 300 to 4 00 300 to 400 
pexragemaNors, OL TAT 2a Sn a eS do-;.-|, 3:50: to, 4,00 300 to 400 
DOME TETAMDUR 2085 dog sncmespcsnecesesi vere: do..-.| 300 to 400 300 to 350 
ESO ee tha occas Rae rina egy ppc cp do....| 300 to 4 50 350 to 4 50 
RON amie sols cle'a wcdin aps sien emcuisacsecas ‘1Oe-ee | th O00 to <4, C0 250 to 4 00 
Te eee Stat ice Sa khin's) mala, ,0,440 «40a Cd Pesta ein mascot 400 to 4 50 
TS io a ois an no 9.0.0 a ainda pias pith Hiidlanciececenenss BORO Pee eo eae 400 to 700 
ee nee cio oho o.oo vin o.oo n.nn 6 oiain.a.vin.on.eic,nelnenceee° do... 300 to 4 00 400 to 500 
ae Oe aos vic own nea dcinivewna becere cscrsper do....| 200 to 3 25 250 to 400 
oon wo. noone ues <4 ieinanm ec necms'enes.s,: ald Peete eens Recetas ‘300 to 400 
+k ipa ca Bee hada eRe ae ee eee dos =... | > «3: 00st 4750 350 to 5 00 
hie Re eee Cove. ft 2550 to 14°50 3.00 to 4 50 
es on ons s woenccaccmnh cnpegs cecseesz>res Ota e: | er nae seiner Caer 200 to 3 50 
SEE dan winn 5 nize nsnces Pape lap ee per month, with board..| 40 00 to 75 00 |...............--. 
ES ile ahd Aare an oat per Say, Pr ots APY eee 200 to 3 50 
a a hd cnaikenin as isrs ce ores kere es Obieeclenceenbancecaneeer 200 to 3 00 
Sinn oo oc coca cine ceccrecnns per month, with angie 30 00 to 75 00 35 00 to’ 50 00 
ee eo ok oan ce oqaiccorcavenacss Gov s.3 eevee. do.... 35 00 to 100 00 35 00 td 100 90 
Cooks in private familics.........:..........- Of. ceactonask rR WS kd Sect ane pene 30 00 to 35 00 
EO oon oc cnec ncancs sudccscemecs "i (Si se Cee ee hee eee EE 40 00 to 100 00 
Ns 02) ob fe aie ara f obese vies eg ade caaacen cas pe i PEP Re ee 150 to 300 
EM OCOAUE, « «x00 pinin de's occas 64h nn wiadn nes pemesna- OA EN aa ak tp 2 2 50 
Conductors, BECAM-CATS. 22 oneenccecnence ences enenncecn nee: re oa ee ee eee es 300 to 5 00 
Chambermiaids in families............ = seper month, with, DOATA..!.ceccsnrcoedananns 15 00 to 20 00 
Chambermaids in hotels.............-...-.--- P,P Ripe aRL 1 EDGR (Ree ook taaene, play ee 20 00 to 25 00 
TURE BLOTOB.. 5 «oop n05arccceonsearacesne tuen <> WEP WOON a liansd us nadidses os 10 00 to 12 00 
Dress-makers in families...............----. Mel Oy. With DoaTacelccsssc ces se ene, o. 150 to 3 00 
Eo eon coo san sve cue mgsionae per month, with board..| 3000 to 45 00| 3500 to 40 00 
IE-ODY 25 ~ > o naap tic no scbesemeewhhenancesse a: CE OG Vera a et 2 50 
Dri ivers, drays and trucks.... ......-.--c«-0.««- ‘ig RAM 9 BEEF erika feet feo plppiga Ae 8 250 to 3 00 
Drivers, Cxpress........--. 9S Ee RS RN 96 ci et RS ta CORES EE ee bee 200 to 300 
I, 0.5 ao nab dnd dds » lo ndxipend Mabie ond i ken val pty ebereae yh eerie we 200 to 3 50 
NT eo oo eves eh slenacdinias saertaes occ do. 250 to 400 300 to 4 50 
i ec ncn cnecas per month, with board... 60 00 60 00 to 75 00 
ee Deb ns oGccancesceshavcaviacec OO veae seen ee do....| 4000 to 50 00 45 00 to 60 00 
NS ccna asc ny oagaastel yosea Pik RE Baa ee ate do. . 40 00 40 00 to 50 00 
IR HPOUCIAGA 6 owes ss deo! sessed oss ose sce coee sees per month terriceriisee cere 200 00 to 250 00 
Editors, SET RE aE at mabe Sah ee roe OL Ee Wed fan pe Nayak ae 75 00 to 100 00 
eae wince dawtnvroiwe. thane sada dens aceuk coh TIA DOGirl en ine nn awanes 450 to 6 00 
etd. Sire nda pbuh pve ues ce i 2k cues h den nayin do....| 400 to 500 300 to 5 00 


PETAR IINONOS eer esti oa foc c oo5 one aewanedbing se ccaas re rl A a ian ihe i aba roe: 300 to 4 00 
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Statement showing the wages paid in San Francisco and vicinity, §-c.—Continued. 


Occupation. Wages in 1869. | Wages in 1874. 
Engineers, steamships, &0 22). -secmeee coeecetecccsesees. POF Ay: ‘| canespawanemen ene $3 00 to $5 00 
¥arm-laborers § Winter----- ee ape maie ss per month, with board. . $30 00 25 00 to 30 00 
: : Summer abeicuvsiwiescivesen’ GO. .dewacwaicies do....| $40 00 to 50 00 40 00 to 50 60 
IPNGYESUS Ect pear: cee ec cis cee eem me onees Eke so Cie Se 0... = \eeeeee a oem fees 35 00 to 50 00 
PP MIGUr YOM 2. b amin cee te Pe hemes kee avuwansclims= = per day.-| 200 to 250 300 to 4 50 
POUDCETVINON, INOMOIS pan soe c eines amen hide sa mrinnaaimajimaa de do....| 350 to 4 00 450 to 500 
POUNCEryMen, StOVe-MOUNLErA 266... sk Jane te ese ann se cccens do...) 50S eae cman ans 300 to 3 50 
SIOURCErYIMON, DINKSL coon b yaw obese pels Sues Cimduesesuss - 12.00 -. 5} onteayteeeanee see 300 to 4 00 
RIMEGUDOIS re asic tet ers rec cce ess cc ebs per month, with board..| 30 00 to 40 00 45 00 to 60 00 
RP RUUOUSTHVSHOLL GODE teks tbs lo... cop twe acest os ltt poriday «| isesetedenseebase 250 to 3 00 
Cte DIOLS eee tte eee etae ats cc oc elcida wine cote tide tssc-abecieae do....| 350to 450 300 to 4 50 
ASUS See eeeete Sak cid sacle sels cae ek Lic oo etn rears seen emcee do..-.| 300to 500 3 00 to- 5 00 
MSHI OER PRC Ete E tee cee cco einkls Late Sansui tdala ns aia + hobtstele es G0. . «'s|cexae pee eeeeeeees 350 to 5 00 
SS ARE Lo oe > Te es a ob ooh co Cole's Licata ee oynemesanieeus G0... dsstitepeacmeawaans 200 to 3 50 
PT ATIF CON NEL KOLA oh oat croc nmin cies tes civ e a Ou ee Cee mode lege ate ae dO. <<: | cntbeseneee wen 250 to 500 
COME. Goan Ch daw editable ctr cauawaciesdemves veseg pected GO, ses) vscwcwyeewes vee ahs 300 to 400 
PEL GSLLOUS ee eee tin See cet cee ene e bulaweteds per month, with board...) 220 weyaee~s ee eee 30 00 to 40 00 
POW RIGEAPEE EE co Cola cs ccc eee cece oo Wale kamrenion. ch eee Por dAY.s| weceaeetceane ees’ 350 to 4 00 
DRRTIRURVIRON Coc dev ccelcdaakng daneeswosy per month, with board..| 30 00 to 45 00 30 00 to 40 00 
PRINCES WOOD |. bow nic wn caween eet hp es anu labge's GOs a wa's sted QOcn tlvecnaswacles cece 30 00 to 40 00 
PDORS IMI GUS Ute nee te cnc cclereleme tale teinic a ee ea lnis shin owinitermatwiat per day-.-| 300to 400 3 00 to, 4 00 
Lithographers, draughtsmen, and engineers.........----.--- AG. «x Aina sta tavenseee 400 to 500 
Eusuograpners, printers. oo. So Ta. ae Us ee a Sato DOs EMG soo oun eeant 400 to 450 
HATA OLNION Meese Ce att ec coc cee etc are ee per month, with borrd.-.| 35 00 to 70 00 30 00 to 50 00 
PRRUMIMINEA con atudecassscete soetswacvea vhs sey aacee sh eee per day..| 350 to 4 50 300 to 500 
PAGO eee fers Cesc aot tas nace conceasttestOhi bubccneneuceeeee do....| 400 to 500 400 to 5 00 
VEASONS LOLEIMEN |..tce soe cde obi oce.cs bac ol clam arate! or srultalatef tee menens dO 22's «heen st vader e tes 600 to 750 
Model or pattern makers . -..0 2... eles i ewes punk te teat do....| 400 to 450]: 400to 500 
PNT TIID TS ce lec nic Cote bbc dle cee aiceliw eo nis a oinlafutclatraahctemlajuie aan do....| 3 00to 4 00 300 to 400 
VEU WEL NUS ee ciiat ein ceneelcccios sibepiomine Oss Sella fa ino Sate wth tei do....| 300 to 5 00 300 to 500 
INCE Bert e evade Lov oce uct cab ocucees testes haves cera do... 200 to 350 300 to 400 
Milliners\-..\s<~..- Pee Soe cites sim leie decile o oats olereinns = oer totas ee ietere dO. lias cas these meacs 150 to 350 
BNIB OS Moin tei c ceicis oe mie winlamediaicsisioeisiee se duce cobupeeene seem deve clese seastbsesearaae 100 to 200 
eDItets MOUED.. vote aes cece eee be ceo dbe Ccdeeeues eu qeuce seme do....| 256to 409 350 to 400 
PEM Ers Slee ane cu sec cce she scecne san eateweescacN wes aemane dO. wc | seeded csetee cosas 300 to 400 
PAPEL BUNPOLS can c5 toes adie cp ey ene nndiceleceneum en thente do....} 250 to 350 250 to 3 50 
Bots cee eke Sus cde. Sas shic anesue’ ect cc eect eeee eres do....} 400 to 600 400 to 500 
BRUNET Bs hee dcdcdc aceces swe vaulas ang sweepers yeah do..:. 3 50 4 00 to 5 00 
WROMIBUR A SEs tose cia sVirekewaldecu cues msi dale per month, with board..} 30 00 to 55 00 30 00 to 50 00 
Piano-makers ........... te Doeshewannsas shah aneeee shes aan per day ..|,.sstsecsxeeseeeat 400to 450 
PRGUCONS OD sa keceiaceana beet att conemenws on exch walgciounatiot hee GO. .sshienensceuues beeeee 350 to 400 
Printers, foremen ............ Se doe epee w de ieiamielelsfoiieiclercten eit do; ..s:|0.SeFtuheeion eae 450 to 5 00 
ICOM Et Se cc c nies BaccWadceesasteuwecddacas causa s® per month-.|.:2s.20beewesseees 125 00 
FRAGMOTAR Ec coc cc sce Lee onttatece sec cunedbeccccssshsosths por day..|.....sssvaeeeasess 400 to 500 
PION, Foattes sccdtactvse teased das cccepic sacnn'e'aetyth ett ee weae GO «<< :].2sctcaevabuteeaees 300 to ‘5 00 
AAS ADAR OLD Be cnn cnn ewne binkieee bine cpacwne ta shee tiw'paletclso wee ee do. << :)sss..ateeane beeen 300 to 400 
BUUOrE ONL -VOVALO oc) sun cccae qoems cocde sane waieiile per month ..|.....2.t.eneeheee 30 00 to 35 00 
MILOTS CONSULS): i ioe occ coc denalse cclndee tateuelecenemlot ce tiente 00 «« <c1su% i weneee eee ee 40 00 to 45 00 
PRLOSTNCIIA Uns antcic tebe ce checr cena cniietee obeaenesateaae per days-|::2...ccczcteeeeee 250 to 4 50 
SHIMSMItNa te cs cc aseee caelcesetes bse wc teh ceelantsteetreeeee do.... 4 00 300 to 400 
Servents, general housework ............ sscsesssse-POr MONth..|....-..s200-cccnes 15 00 to 20 00 
DW OLS oe seicincnciea cena atitonotccssiceqeeccth tecnico cereee do....} 40 00 to 100 00 40 00 to 70 00 
PHUOOMIPKOLS os cost eck chee shee tee saerus dabecessarhetcests OL ORY ..|..2s..nenkee cee 200 to 400 
PHEMUSTAS -Lavaeswececaeceatoctensbeseee per month, with board..| 25 00 to 35 00 25 00 to 35 00 
POMMIIUMILOTS ccc smn saductecisncsecccushneets eat COiceiccnqhens do-...} 35.00 to 40 00 35 00 to 45 00 
SUOMOMICLOT I: on cincey otepeees sas ccek ue eenkivgs shaecaen per day..| 400 to 5 00 400to 5 
PDO We WOLIKCTS. 3.5 cclecincoclsecdenvescoudebhtons pbGanee euresee Go... .|sc¢dcsceeeaeeeene 150to 3 
PLOMOTAS NGM co ccecorebecse res ete ct ovcneubesemscvendee sae cOQCh.| soc4 ba ceeeaeneeee 300 to 5 
PDOMOLS BVOSUNS wo tet ccebcecunicacnice unc vaste ucweseunrueeene 00.22). 205 do seneeeaeeee 200 to --3 
PPOTOTASCORLA cca ec Walee cc k cee tance ens ote LAR ELAEL Comey i ee ee aoe 6 00 to 10 
BRO OEE EY use sn ae nnnwesin cv sveiparnns bos ak a aletetl cine per day..| 350 to 400 350 to 4 
Trunkmakers ........ encaab such kigbnnmekteenhnh kets Geen do....| 250 to 300 250to 4 
IPRA 6 2 ass cv odinwinc bene unne> Shae aaNU LAL eee ULE EE eae do..,.| 300 to 400 250 to 3 
TLemInS0Ers OWNING tOAMs fi. .i cncanncccesddaneaecenctonse.ce 00.2.1) seeace come dvenven 250 to 4 
PE ORIIBTOT A As ais:cn avid a clu ca womenee onuee diese eee ek Lees per month..}....5....<<s pt: 30 00 to 50 
Teachers, (full supply male and female from our own schools) .do....|......-..-- et. 45 00 to 200 
PROMS Chonan acces saaneatenewed tea lnieetcs eben ok ee day.-| 300to 400 350 to 35 
Vineyard-men....... oree etael vee woatonee per month, with board..| 3000 to 40 00 30 00 to 40 
SRR OIM ey op uicncces vancvanagghuabeantueuiee iawawe per day..| 300to 400 300 to 4 
MMPI a iden Ccecdecwonveknaccuucetuelenenand per vitesse 50 00 to 75 00 50 00 to 75 
AY OOO -CHODDELE. awesesccncsesccssccsseccuceneshansamebeubecns do....| 4000 to 7000) 4000to 50 
PUR re uence skedoee= veanee wc senuen per month, with board..| 20 00 to 40 00 20 00 to 40 
GML AUERGOR Doo Losin ss ie cccace cudanbetdapuaeneensawen per day. .lissssessscdateenen 300 to 4 
SAE THOROTBE: oo cases etches pesanec ods ete Bape ee oniecte do.... 3 .00:|-.csee pie eee td ty « a 
TAU MNAONOLE. 5 iotvstanaknsvcosssopuvctntakeubaebanuees sad do.... 3 00 |..ctiesenscascemen 





Young men of energy, not afraid of work, can almost always get employment in the 
country at from $25 to $30 per month. 

The foregoing prices are in gold coin. 

REMARKS.—It is much easier to get employment in rough or mechanical work than 
in clerking, keeping books, or in school-teaching; and persons who have no money and 
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no friends in California able to assist them, and no special knowledge that will cer- 
tainly command employment, should not come here in the expectation of an easy life. 
Men who expect to make their living by the shovel, plow, and ax are wanted. 

Teachers should disabuse their minds in reference to our educational affairs. We 
have the best schools and teachers in the Union. Our teachers are mostly graduates 
of our high schools and State normal schools, and we get a new supply from these 
sources every year. These are well paid, and as long as they keep up to the standard 
it would be folly in us to advise our friends in the East to come here expecting to get 
positions as teachers. . 

Chinamen work willingly for 75 cents to $1 per day. We have a large supply, and 
they soon learn and perfect themselves in any department of business. They are a 
necessary evil at present, for the reason that most of the young men of our State, and. 
new-comers generally, will not work for small wages. As soon :is this is remedied by 
an importation of Eastern and European labor willing to work tor $1 to $1.50 per day, 
the employment of Chinese will gradually be diminished. 

W. H. M. 


WAGES PAID BY RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Statement showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by railroad companies in the 
following States in the year 1874. 





Occupation. Maine. Ssnewen pours Illinois. | Indiana. |Kentucky| Missouri. conn 
Machinists ........ $12 00 $14 25 $15 00 $19 50 $16 50 $t5 00 $16 20 $15 49 
Boiler-makers ..... 12 00 TO Soros 2. 13 00 14 85 14 00 16 80 14 35 
Blacksmiths ....... 12 00 16 00 13 00 13 00 17 25 15 75 18 90 15 45 
Car-builders ....-... 13 50 14 50 12 42 15 60 16 50 14 40 15 60 14 64 
Pointers s.s.<..-' 16 50 14 50 12 30 17 41 16 80 11 40 15 00 14 &4 
Engineers’ ......-.- 15 00 23 00 12 00 25 00 2310 e ee 32 00 21 78 
Miremen s..o/..... 10 00 TUE Sees SRS, Sn Oo aa Shae LOO Hee tekes ees 10 83 
Pattern-makers.... OD aides chines scnvees > TOT OU oe tale Ot Ken at eee V7 25 16 27 
TuRbOrers $55.4 -/s5s SS | ae ee eee 9 00 10 00 10 20 9 00 7 50 8 86 
Apprentices ....... SPOON dae ca sexe 4 80 Or GON ere Seas Mee eet so reese (ens 
Conductors ........ Ne SS eee ee) eee: LW00 Aeeeie esses 23 00 18 33 
Bearer w855622..' OSU CEES £3 8 Aas ot es I ea T2130 seeeees eS? 12 06 11 30 
Brakemen ......... ROU MG ese ek patie ctw so <ilepaecccens TO OUN eee anaes 12 00 12 36 
Hours of labor per 

A 8 Ro el ee ae 60 One Peeetocieie aie «| waiters oats ha oe 9 aio era ate e aicte mteee neta 
aos ai | gcd ole Aa 
Oge > Ws > ED os b> an 
Bee | bs | 23 Hae | Be | $3 
3 A 2 3 Ay ta 2 
~ rs j=) oa - 2 ° on 
<a wh @ 6 = se Pia) 3 
Occupation. Seeab| ‘sy Ped Occupation. SAaP| Ee Ets 
Hess 2 os : Hoe ba os 
Sof 2) ~~ ad & o ow HS 
2525| 22 | SEe 2eo8 | pane 
sano | 58 Bas S425 | 28 Bat 
a) A a N A = 
Machinists......... $18 90 $16 50 $18.00..||,Pabtern-makers 2.2... $1700. |2.sccnskn lee ees eeeies 
Boiler-makers...... BB OO ike ees ace hws 18 00 |} Laborers.......-... 10 00 $9 00 $9 00 
Blacksmiths ....... wl OE er RRS EA i 18 00 || Apprentices ...... PASO | bass Wine SNS Cree rae 
Car-builders ....... Lt ee ee Conductors ....--- QU O00 es eeu oee ec te eens 
PRINGers;. ..----.... 1 We Ci es ys Ae |: ee Baggage-men ..... TSO MSE ee es ae 
Engineers ..:...... DAsaeeidl ¢ tuis am oe 19 50 || Brakemen ........ 12-00) |} ene eee ened teen 
Firemen ........... IRAs onsite Sak bile dines sha 





Statement showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company’s rolling-mills at Cumberland, Md., in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week, 69.] 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
ee ad cenckcscevccesccscenes Oy 00. t Buvevinon As s.s--....c-.ss+cc-5s0> sane $16 00 
DUREEEEE MOUIIOGED deca. . sv acies cocccanceces Te OUI eivacnl. 1 4edaclsss-sacewaee aie 11 50 
Heaters....... Rh ab eueed wane wd asses aon 22 00 || Chargers and pull-outs. ...........-...-.- 11 50 
SER RIDOTE fe ran bvccawcvsctecaccncs as TT GPT Pamotera asus free eS OS, ceed eer alee 23 00 
tear ate aah asa dsaecsesec+hcr sae of 00 ji Bteaionitenote:.:.¢scc.~.2>scndnnnedee alte 19 00 
TRS RENE Pa ee Ses eG Yh ae DP OO Ne CINOeT Hanae ones as crees sea enh ee 13 50 
ROP He cS isto bab nena sedewdavsracecies. 20 50 || Laborers or unskilled workmen.......... 9 00 
eee ne on dnagna=canne cinaae eae hal 7300-4) Rawyendigas Sosnre eis) s ee ea cnn ames 12 50 
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Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by railroad companies in the fol- 
lowing States in the years 1874 and 1875. 


ex D ~~ 4 ‘ 
’ AS a Sa BS 
! : x eo a) FH AS 2 
Department and occupation. eS wa Org Oo: si 2 
* = —3| 43 | 5a a 
| 4 s |225| £2 [eo | ac 
5 S 13 & |OSs) #4 | Ma | og 
b oO ti ri ian Pes) ot 8 ae 
Ga S = = an Sg | = a S 
is g : = o8 | 23 | 29/384 
a | € | @ | & | 288) a | 83) eae 
a 5 ez 2 ae | + “De | Swe 
Ay = — fo) i < = 14 
LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Machinists. ss..ccccs ee Seee enee aes $12 00 | $28 00 | $15 99 | $19 50 | $16 08 | $16 20 | $16 50} $16 95 
IME ESOULOI uci. a c'sicwa canivae sda aeticas 12/00 | siedccees seer ae eee 16 ‘50 Rl 6 207 ae eee mee buss 
Paar eae arcs rows een a eee ects 12 00 STB he aa oe ald chee cm a he take rer beatae cena ar an mee eee 
CATDADPAKOSb ices > sein vacissene vackiews 5 1s) Oe en REO LER Fes Ae pe ntl So oe ae 
WVADOLN Mot oe nt ceceteneuen es cla dee: 6 00 7 50 9 00 | *14 00 } *10 50 8 40 & 10 8 10 
WA SOE-NOUBOLL ue fe dense tee oe ce eek None: "ec eaeae 10° 00° | *10°00N feos Fis ite oe eee ene caleieneeree 
Stationary engineers............... 960; 1500; 1200; 15 00]........ 12 00; 12 00 11 76 
IWATCHIIONI uC ot oew bh gals bebechaat 8 40 10 00 9: 00 fs *L7 ODN sae tee acer 10 00 10 00 
MATGT a Coal se ete nec eaeeokeeccck eit 10:00 |e chee eee ee eee 1D OO LG Os | cee ae 
IR DOCELS UE ruins ieee ca atasn + Seg cele atte 7 00 6 00 9 00 10 50 9 00 6 60 7 50 7 50 
AGESMIGUA Werle pied cas obers clbeee 14 00 |, 22 50.| 15 30 |} 2100} 17°70) 13 S07 16.20 19 20 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............-.. 700; 13 30{ 1110). 1350; 1080; 1080; 10 50 10 50 
ROE GES coy tev aso Siode see sac esats ds 18 00 |e ois o.0 nel oe wep cies |me cm el Oia tenia ene ate 
TIGREOIS we coke Geiacicled clldet cactce ete TS O0eeees ce uA es | a ar ee ce i Ret ey eee 
OMG -NAK EIS Cec stds cee 6 ee kkk ci 12°00 1) 24.00} 535600) eae eeees 13. 50} A6.2000 7 40 15 30 
SIPC HRI SOUS cca cea cules oc onalls « sia LEN OOM eters ote 15 00 | sne'< oolsclllejecenseieial clinic metas | aiee ieee eee 
SPOPPOLSMITHS, cows. cccar nasncssn eel 1400. 15 00-118 D02\5 5.2 oe eee LD QO Sh tae ee gta eta ele < 
MOTO M UCL: w ict oa cite aln0 nia cela ok cts 1200.|- 13°25 |) 14 64). 23 oo ee eee 1G 20hien cate 
PAtLOIN-MAKCTS asc det cescdceedsc- 12 60>|. 24:00 | 16 80:)2 22 2ee eee None 28):00) Piven amisias 
CAR DEPARTMENT. 
(arMentersea. .- cies. lade ode Coe bis ook 11 50 16 50 14 88 21 00 15 40 16 20 16 20 n GSR ig 
VO PRILDEN 3 phinicid cutwie Sais satin et was tone 10:00 | 10 50] 11 40) 18 00 | 1d°GGs Se iavOO rei tel). cesses 
Laborers and car-cleaners ......... 7 00 6 00 900 | 10 50 9:00 s\a eee eee 7 50 7 50 
Cabineb-mak Org. «ans use ddecutiecswoe 32/00 \|\coewcmita lise eee 24 00 | wcde ve alae ee pee eee ee 
WET Aree Ee ochae oma akaeas dncce at 10 00 11 40 O° 00% Saeec ata 12 QO" (ce eeee 10 20 3 50 
EAU Fo a oats bins wigs Sia ne ne we ons es A OOM W18..00 on aecaate 19 50 |...2.0.-|-nenes-- 15 50 |....----- 
TIOGESINIUNS ven tlekie ne deceanind soe beak 13 00 feos ce och voce Se nl > calere Geel ened elelell Seater ane PN ERE t 
LU TTIMOTS es Sp acne « Galle ae ee ee ate 1199570919750 fl cheers ae eee oe 12 Thcleeeeeee TSUOO 'cinenwik + 
Pathern-makers.o.6cceecck secs see's 12 00 Qe U0 Geet oak 24 00 20 00 | None is, CUM coe ceed 
BIAGKEUITNS cases sagt eee eee 11 60 18 00 16 50 21.00 |... .seumel een 1G BO ieaeee ene 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. ........-....- 6 80] 11 40 900} 13:50 |. ceemsleneeeee 19 50 biendanus 
BAANTATS OMe Suis <a ie tc cn aciceeiee 11 00} 1800} 1314] 2400] 1408]; 1800] 14 40 15 37 
SAIC ORR. eras oc Gcinsadeeted ches cee. At ee rae RES em he ee a 
MPH ISbOT OLR sue =o scot es Wiss sane wae Tc SOs Med S20D tie Peele soo eoue 18 00 | None 19:50) bovetaects 
Apprentices Or. DOVE. .'ses oan s+ =p ona] cack Ga df>smeneuc|-cdeadts|- deca ese) amaeeene askbes ae 3 00 
TRACK DEPARTMENT. 
DATE ADOTOTS of ccude nce nctkee cnn Soh O00 6 00 7250) 41DLL6 8 15 6 G0 haan 6 90 
Yard-section laborers'.............. 6 00 4 80 7 50 110250 8 15 6 30 6 60 6 60 | 
COneLrOChION-braIn oo.. Cok cas ewes ee. 6 00 3 90 9 60 6 00 9 30 6 60 Reece ien ance awaen 
RN ao a a's neck men's 40) 8 wide mire Ee PAP ree DOD cots on 9 30 6. G0 | wcomsechorscownn 
BRIDGE DEPARTMENT. 
FSPIOPS-COTNENVUCES «once nw cece ccacesilestecnee 1350} 1500!] 1800} 1465] 1350) 15 30 15 30 
MIS OTIIOAE WON cos awa. ces cuales cenauctsekavewalebcs ts =) 18 00 }...2.. 2. ee aeeeee ee 6 00 
STATIONS. 
MEO RAROOLORS ackings a acn craw sce: 9 00 aah. ae cela 12 00 9 00 & 40° |. Secon Paw sed 
SUOVOROTOC. |... svecenccs essence ceseee Wome, Vycunasenlapaceusulawcnadaelss unre Pore en . 
Paria LON OST ont EN GAD Be fe 8 i None. |. cccanccleocccwaveleencwecd|a=\n nou a= | > 0 ole pau yen gee. 
Laborers at small stations ......... 8 00 dd) i) 35 ne oeeeteeeeeeen 9 00 | 10° 00° tic Jssocloseen eee 
A YETONNICES OT DOVE vas waatce as east wcaan ane ya eee eee Comers eer cr vee 
Foremen or Overseers .....2--.--2--|- scenes 24 OD con eee eee etl eehaaed 45 00° fy ease eae aus 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 


Wages paid by railroad compa- 
nies in Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Iowa, and Oregon in the 
years 1874 and 1875. 


Wages paid in railroad, locome- 
tive, and car shops in Kansas 
in the year 1874. 


TE 


~ Seven days. 


+ One foreman. 


i 
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Table showing the number of persons employed and the average rate of wages per annum paid 
. employés by the following railroad companies for the year ending June 30, 1874. 





: ‘ : - | Carbondale and jj; 
Cairo and Saint | Cairo and Vin- Shawneetown |Cbicago and Al. 


Louis Railroad | cennes Railroad Railroad: Cort. ton Railroad 








Oooupation. Company. Company. pany. Company. 

No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. 
Os SOB Ee wale lesa ct) ose acccn|snnces (ssi caceve|vonses|ocssesecce 4 | $2,575 00 
RIDRHS Gogab aks teens as wcaceahcceasn- 4] $780 00 2| $949 98 1 | $500 00 | 125 624 00 
Master mechanics .............. ae 1 | 1,200 00 So els S00. Oca est ties: 35 oaee 2{ 1,500 00 
Conductors ..... Pe eer er ae 9 860 40 5 | 1,080 00 1 | 1,200 00 | 111 975 00 
OE UE oe 14 898 50 6 $96 00 1 | 1,200 00} 139} 1,008 00 
PSPRMOTIG poo. ae cwdpnndsedcbanwes ss 22 542 70 8 525 00 2 500 00} 2382 540 00 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

ers, and watchmen..............- 4 474 00 4 645 00 1 500 00 76 485 00 

Station-agents ...........2......--- 14 637 30 QS. beceauee este 2 600 00 | 122 634 00 

PRODI OM Be anc deiia ecicacsccicmae an: 8&5 562 &0 25 *17 00 7 345 00 |1, 254 327 00 
ISADORE R Eth iets datas dinlclije ciate nina oa ai- 51 629 60 | 162 1 ft bts fl SA A ee ty 117 500 00 
Other employés..... media Rib esting srw as 47 538 80 Gtk aaa ielae a netsheeeh cnetas 1,137 696 60 
Chicago and Il- ; : Chicago, Pekin 
linois Southern esate: p went Pie d and Soutbweetl 
Railroad Com- Byte say ac pices a road! ern Railroad 
Occupation. pany. pn pany. Company. 
No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. 
EEE SE Pee 1 | $900 00 1 182; 500° 00sec seins Cate 
es cia aiald cick ce [ncecs|sccscacade 5} 750 00 3 | 1,900 00 2 $540 00 
EE ROM UON Tob ails dean c's ow <> -|ccwnsa|><>>=00ees 6 765 00 1 | 1,200 00 2 240 00 
Conductors ...... Resa SEGaigun a0 0.95 1} $960 00 10 954 00 4 700 00 2 780 00 
Engineers ...........-. “pe Ee Sear 1 | 1,380 00 14 | 1,042 65 4 | 1,200 00 2 1,000 00 
APA MEWION fend a cicis' 005 auis okies cases 2 460 00 18 575 00 7 540 00 4 540 00 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

EET a ee AP eae 4 675 00 7 800 00 2 540 08 
PUNUIOECBOUUS sencssacacenscnccee-- 1 460 00 15 660 00 10 600 00 13 450 00 
Section-men ...... aunaibthpesccoaas 6 480 00 91 440 00 40 500 00 50 420 00 
RTM ee an ad eke pecs cocccas 20 460 00 18 480 00 50 450 00 2 540 00 
NE STI ES CCCP CEE Eee 34 501 23 20 600 00 3 124 00 

Chicago, Rock Evansville, | Illinois & Saint} Indianapolis, 

Island and |TerreHaute and! Louis Railroad | Bloomington & 

Pacific Railroad; Chicago Rail- | and CoalCom- | Western Rail- 

Occupation. Company. road Company. pany. road Company. 

No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. 
Superintendents ................--- AES O00 OU agen als Sousa let sa ktl een ay oes 1 | $2, 400 00 
ESS oe CL wus keds cedaecs caes 131 828 72 2} $900 00 6 | $485 00 27 635 00 
Master mechanics ...............-. 12 | 1,500 00 1 918 00 7 | 1,030 85 3 | 1,346 00 
MBER sys wis dp das encdee a's ups 92 825 00 os 800 00 3 | 1,000 00 35 900 00 
spn cescuapncncccs. 155 | 1,036 00 4 | 1,215 00 4| 1,002 00] 62] 1,080 00 
Brakemen .........- dite alae AR cisials'd 223 540 00 6 540 00 7 624 00 76 540 00 

Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

ers, and watchmen...... see 152 680 00 3 SEO Op Mees sas tase soee ae 49 480 00 
US Oe 96 731 75 14 (hoe Ts Dal eet l ae te poe 65 70 00 
i eis iuasswsscdeseucanae 904 375 00 24 ACh Ga ican eethecaace tes 421 420 00 
i cc cescecedccvescns 625 436 68 15 483 00 14 696 00 | 490 540 00 
Other employés ...........0s-eeeee- 1, 528 600 78 34 WET RW al BES De el Beyer A eencene « 





*Per month. t Per day. 
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Table showing the number of persons employed and the average rate of wages, §c.—Continued, 





Indianapolis Lafayette, Lake Shore and 


: «| Bloomington |yr. 7: Paris and Dan- 
pi oan Se and Mississippi rin ghee ville Railroad 


Railroad Com- = Com ‘ 
Occupation. pany. ; pany. Company. pany. 


No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. 








BNDOTIILENUCHIN tucecracctenenctesclanteselocues es - ce 1 | $289 80 Te oo ss ie Peers Pee oer 
CROPS tees iy 2. te cece bee coae 75 | $810 84 5 324 26 | 404 (220 yess Pe eee 
Master MeOCRANICS ccc. scenes 6-46 os 290 D120 76-|cnenales ssmceeee Ooh SS COR00 cate ns ascot 
Conductors isercskesescs conse ces cur 40 899 28 i) 612 79 | 334 915 00 2 $960 00 
FONGINCOLIS)scacesc- bes csseascasee >=. La i As Ws Us il i bee et Pell ar 467 | 1,021 00 2} 1,260 00 
SSraAkOMen wees. cese cues coset bcs cle 97 375 24 9 291 76 | 596 540 00 4 540 00 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

CLS ANG MWAUCHOIMMONy ccescttecess ce 86 461104). 0cslcaeeneeeee 591 490300" (. cnaenda sees nya 
Station-agents .....0...0...cceeeees 46 681 96 12 635 17} 200 728 00 6 41 66 
Section-men..... ah REC EMASs bobs vant 378 SAD. 24 bec aisis lo ok creme 4, 245 443 00 20 420 00 
NSAMOLELS eee. ces dice cheba os es 38 694 76 6 459 0G | Sic cSesecectodoimecetanesmersien 
[MSL DING OS sale Sonat cccssaccegs 173 548 40 2 453 00 |1, 583 543 00 6 500 00 

Peori dad |Qni Alt Rockford, Rock 
: eoria an uincy, on ockford, Roc 
pa ay a Rock Island | & Saint Lonis| Island and Saint 
C omp any. Railroad Com-|Railroad Com-| Louis Railroad 
Occupation. . : pany. pany. Company. 

No. | Wages. |No.| Wages. |No.| Wages. |No. Wages. 
Siporintendents a.-2soc secs ec cee oe 1::181, 200-00.| -4~+/$1, 200 00" Pa as)ae- eee eee 1 $2, 500 
GIGrks foo sl cae se sete ae oe wee olen ee oe 5 720 00} 6 7000} 1} $900 00] 7]| $400 to 1,800 
Master mechanics ........0...<-..- 6 | 1,000 00 | 13 905 40 |} 1 750 00 | 4} 1,200 to 1,800 
CONDUCLOLS Yess ccc keusascabsiocn sue 6 840 00 | 6 97200 } °3; 171;000"00 aso. 900 to 1,080 
Engineers..... pice cinta dialed c aco dos ssi s 10 | 1,200 00} 8 | 1,100 00] 3 | 1,000 00 }....} 1,000 to 1,500 
ISTRKCMON Mensa cseijccpcnstencsccece 12 600 00; 8 600 00 | 6 550 00 |--.. 600 
Fiagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

ers, and watchmen,..........-.<- 2 480 00 | 4 396 00; 1 500°00-|....|* 500-to 600 
BGAIZON-ATODUS ssccccckcaseumatccse: 19 600 00 | 17 730 00) 7 600 00 |... 500 to 600 
Section-men.............. Riek tube seg 110 540 00 | 68 404 45 | 35 405 00 |....| $1. 25 per day. 
AUBDOLOLS (e's cies cle s|clomewie SSAA Se Rea 10 540 00 | 18 313 33 [os clades os Selatan as Aeon Soe 
Ocher employes «so... oe ecseass 30 750 00 | 22 500 00 | 15 O40" OOS ar eae eemateree eee 


Saint Louis, Al- : 
; Sycamore and | Western Union 
ton and Terre | Cortland Rail- | Railroad Com- Gencralaverage. 


Haute Railroad 
Occupation. Company. road Company. pany. 


— | | | | | 


DBUPSTINTENdENIS . ose nswceaceaes Biel, 50000 bo. ecole ccs teke 
CHORES Ae lant cet cotlicesne aduecceets 8 930 00 1] $600 00 
Master mechanics .......... pescase 43 G08 "O00 |S eer, one ee 
ONCROLOTS Mais'cd pickle dues ome dey ce coke 7 | 1,148 00 ik 600 00 
DOR PINCOTS 2 a5 Wines bh cbmavlencie saps cme se 11 | 1,030 00 1 600 00 
PSTAKPMeN Poser e crate cacsct dee cnabs 18 613 00 1 600 00 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

ers, and watchmen..........ses 6 760 00 1 600 00 
MURTM-ROGUIA ..)...ose0nsce¥aacces 20 570 00 1 600 00 
POCMOU NON 82.5 Cabanas useces cbek 109 336 00 6 600 00 
TWURGOTOTA cde dt in cb cc seccceucenes eee 23 SO 00 i cosas rlolkpescete 
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Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of railroad-employés in the cities of 
Bangor, Me., and Chicago, Ill. 








= = 5 = 

- S - S 

Occupation. 5, op Occupation. S &0 
Co =) 

We pee e | 2 

a) oO f — Oo 

Locomotive department: Car department—Continued. 

IMIIIGUS Scclscads cake aachoe- $12 00 | $13 25 NMTACIINISUS cee se osteo cece sae $12 00 | $13 95 
RUPE UOT Picitd an das 292 aps< 60. -| 5.000003 14 70 HOCK BUUUN Sess as os woe ce ctaateten| ede tee 16 32 
UMTAN EMER Gian 25 Gul. cin clwaiis's 7.| sus once 14 25 EDINN OLA coisa cals at saisinstncibof ae ata 18 60 
Men at air-brakes ...... ...../.....--- 8 40 IPAvtern-MAKOLVS J... ¢scceceees| le = se yee 14 85 
NIQUE tescraid atin ab 5 t.cnenn an oes 7 50 7 50 DISGERMUGNSs sade cagecucce sue 13 50 15 00 
Men at water-house ..........|.....-.. 10 50 FIGIDGI Ape eamcemea sats ca rs occd on crete 8 55 
Stationary engincers ......... 10 20 | 11 8 PAIBGGEBadas ea casas sees tas 12 75 13 80 
WV IUGHRIG cane cin aeu ete ese -| 12 00 8 25 Gildens thy ecnas os crete te oe |e enaa es 18 30 
EVENS) 5 SRS Rs ee 9 00 Upholsterers. ....... Meare ses 10 50 16 04 
0 Se a callae a Ra aaa Meee ae 7 50 

MACE NMTICUS ccc nas occ uecoae.- 13 50 | 16 50 || Track department: 

MOIS, sau vececuy-sdssdslaccas 2s 9 45 VYard-Isborers 2 .\fociesssecce 7 50 7 50 
ne EO er, Eee 24 00 Yard section-laborers ......-.. 7 50 7 50 
“SVD oc ee ae Cee eee 18 00 Constructionatrain. <.. 3.2.5 25 |'-s<0+-.4- 8 25 
MEOIMMEOMES . ccasnie saws cwas|.ceceacs 14 70 EXIM PADS a ccgvnssa cham seus eros rauwen 8 25 
SteekAKers ...i-5..55......|....---. 12 37 
DOS E29 RE a ee ee 13 20 || Bridge department: 

SUPIRIORUUOED ica wise ce csuaivisce=s 10 50 13 50 Bridge-carpenters ..--..-.-..- 18 50 12 00 
PRET IOREOTS ...04652--5--"|-------- 11 40 Engineer pile-drivers.........|....... 15 00 
I ODS fe welled anes sins |no 00s. - 15 30 

Stations: 

Car department: Station-laborors ..........-.-- 9 00 9 00 
Carpenters..... eo. Cee 10 50 | 12 90 Stovedores jlsGtacg-deet seats; |aeauewae 10 50 
es eee 12 45 DCAIOIION ce oe thew sagas a ewan en pues 10 50 
PUMPER ee ecsetacanss is. s-s|-s-0-.-40 8 40 Laborers at small stations....} — 7 50 8 25 
Se ee Ss 14 25 Station-agents............-..- 19°00. |. Sse ae 
MEMO aod clieassa snes <6|>405--5- 11 40 


IRON-FOUNDERY AND MACHINE-SHOP. 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in an iron-foundery 
and machine-shop at Salt Lake City, Utah, in the year 1875. 


{All persons employed in this factory are paid by the hour, and work from 58 to 60 hours per week. } 





Occupation. Wages. Articles produced. 
I a $18 00, $21 00 to $24 00 | General machinery; smelting-fur- 
See ei sense dis ntais'e'siaicias 21 00 nace castings; iron-work for 
Machinists. —— i> Pee AAS 18 00 mines; any machine-work that 
WUE ccinas 4a nacenasscensas 15 00 parties are willing to pay for at 
Blacksmiths ..... Sen eee eee eee eer 21 00 about 25 per cent. “above Eastern 
Helpers....... SS a ee wa diiceton 12 00 cost and freight. 
Ee sg yew a ncn'= smi cnt secacisies 22 50 
Pattern-makers and carpenters silane neni 15 00, 1800 to 21 00 
Apprentices ........... Raat gin ale x iat oleae 300 to 12 00 





FURNITURE-MANUFACTURE. 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in the manufacture 
of furniture in Vermont and in Utah in the year 1374. 





Occupation. ahs Utah. Occupation. eee Utah. 
SADINOLTORKOPS +... 22. econ cccese $15 00/1 18/005)! Varnisherass. 2--.0-s-a2.csccee $15 00 | $18 00 
ERs yawavccnccvveusca<lsvosness $8. 00.\) Scroll ma wyeries osceccecssvscccs: 18 00 18 00 
rene cerns saceceucnn « 18: 00/10 18-00} LANOUers cocseccce ds wccewccccs «-| 12 00 13 00 
RG geet ean a cendanacess 16.00) 13.00))) “Apprentices oo. 22... c..ccencee- 7 50 10 00 
Oo Ose es ae TSLOGs Clerkereare ss ss cence csaccecen| tte anaed 25 0° 


Upholsterers ...... oe ee ee 18 00 | 18 00 
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PAPER-MANUFACTURING. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in paper-mills in the following 
towns in the year 1573. 









m 2 ia) oe ro) 
- 5 a a a> a 
PS a 5 =3 S 
a ie ee ee 
ae = ie 2 a ie 
22 | dy [Se oes 
Occupation. EE Om .| am a Ze a= 
=i | 8!) | ee s Es 
g2| $2) 22 |)e2 |e | 64 
a ere ao ine ED f: Ce) 
ra He |) ge | SS) og 148 = 
& E Pa Lo 5 =< 5 
= 5 5 SS = Ss > 
5 A a A S) a < 
PMAGhInG tOnGGrs.\. calls cde eese de eeeeat erties $18 00 | $18 00 | $12 00 |........ $11 00 | $15 00 | $14 80 
PVSSisgalt PONGETS).. 2. wivutese ed vies Meviawaweias 12. 00.|...4 icc call cette oo) So eee She CREE eee bemee 12 00 
MAGCOINISUS cect cena s -0 Se atantkice pe ee ie 2 18 00 L500. teenies $15 -00 -\dexnesecpocesisee 16 60 
ON OINCOLES oes tale we moe ane caewaegesettisas tees 12 00 | 15 00 12 00 12-00 4. - 15°00 "fos. . 2/2. 13 20 
HIOVOUIOT Se uic tne eave ee lotceinien biu'e cto'e ait nism a. ee wiel|\e m-cles wo mo etee ocean ee 15 00] 1500] 25 00 18 33 
MOVIMUORSRe ccc eae oe veers OEE Ee ero 10 5S0\\geus ewe ane 10 00 jee See ees 10 25 
Bleachers ....... Rin a niicin wife hicate patateiece ete cleats 10. 50 Ft Sieone eee 10.004 .cc2veSieeeee: 10 25 
EPOMNCIs oh ae cn daen oe + Rained eels ab clas nat 10. 00+). nese }oseeeee 12.00 400 densleata fea ee 11 00 
MIRDOLELUS teter ec cre cea cee ne os bea tib neue seals 9 00 10 50 6 00 900; 1000; 12 00 9 42 
PROVEN Te Sreine wbicias aida w ete edie cale's mele dbteacmeines 0:00) (noe ee eel Gee 6 00 5 00 5 00 Bley te 
ARO LRIP SS 2 (o's Cina bh) ny nel oa Sees al dad |. adores olanee eee 500 (2 ose seule cave ceelnonees. 5 00 
Rag-sorters, (women and girls) .........0..-|..0...-- 4105 )| Paces 5 00 5 00 5 00 4 94 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURE. 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in piano-forte man- 
ufactories in Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








@Q ° 2 ° 
Es a a A 
a a : a of 
Occupation. + z Occupation. Me 2 
f=] 
eee gu 9 
ee mn 9 n 
Case-makers ..... le cee Tne ae eae $20 00 | $25.00 || Gilders...... 22. .taeeeueeeneneen $19 00 | $20 00 
Action-makers ........000-eceeee- 20:00 | 24 00 || Regulators ...... os kaa cenien iat ont 24 00 30 00 
ROP MAKOTS. 50.56 ou mimeneeaens en 22.00 | 30 00 || Packers. .........c0 woe cneeeeene 12 00 14 00 
Aimners Of TECEs «. eisai cena o0 28 00 | 31 00 || Gig-sawvers.........cssesesseess 18 00 20 00 
SL y-TITHSHOLS 2% spn iekviom deh oiny ots 22 00} 26 00 || Engineers.........-.csces oevney «| 18 00 20 00 
Varnishers....... Cuiatere a aeteetetec ie a 13.00 |. 18.00-|| Laborers ........cecesantaeeeee 10 00 12 00 
Reed-makers...... ners Sarat | 20 00 | 25 00 || Apprentices........... nie dele tia tee 5 00 
Reed-board makers...... ame c oe wis 19/00 4: 22 00.|| Foremen ...¢. 20. aaa 40 00 40 00 
RDATVOTA | ani lex doles vance secas heen 24.00 | 30 .00:||' Teamsters... . 2. ec ueee eames 13 00 15 00 
Primming-makets/..<350<scsssees 18°00] (20 00,)| Clerks 2c... meee eee 14 00 18 00 
SOGEBHYLDS ny nk cies scary cokes ces 18 00 | 19 00 || Book-keepers............. esexeestt wane 18 00 








=_—- 
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THE SILK INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 


As the rapid growth and great importance of the silk industry seem 
to require that some account be given of its rise and development in 
the United States, the following article, prepared by Franklin Allen, 
esquire, secretary of the Silk Association of America, is presented : 


Silk is of Chinese origin; and the silk-worm is indigenous to China and Japan, 
where it doubtless fed and spun for ages uncared for by man. ‘The annals of the for- 
mer country attribute its. discovery to the Emperor Fan Hi, who is said to have first 
employed silk in the manufacture of a musical instrument of his own invention 3,400 
years previous to the Christian era. The Empress Si Ling Chi, it is alleged, invented 
silk tissues 2650 years B. C.; and so important were her services considered, that she 
was placed among the Chinese divinities, and sacrifices annually made to her memory. 
At a very early day the Chinese had a large traffic in silk with Persia, Greece, and 
Arabia. It is about fourteen centuries since the production of silk was originally 
introduced into Europe. A few silk-worm eggs were concealed in the hollow of a bam- 
boo by two monks and brought to Constantinople; but its cultivation was at first 
slow, as the Chinese were forbidden to reveal the secrets of its production under the 
penalty of death. 

The principal seats of the silk industry in this country are Hartford, Manchester, and 
Willimantic, Conn.; Paterson, N.J.; New York City ; and Philadelphia, Pa. There are 
also factories at Mansfield, Middletown, Rockville, Watertown, and Norwich, Conn.; 
Florence, Northampton, Holyoke, and Canton, Mass.; Yonkers, on the Hudson, Oneida, 
and Sauquoit, near Utica, N. Y.; College Point, Williamsburgh, and Brooklyn, Long 
Island ; Scranton, Pa.; Antrim, N. H.; Brattleborough, Vt.; Williamsburgh, Kans. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; and in several other localities. 

Within the last thirty-five years there have been many vicissitudes attending the 
silk manufacture in the United States, commencing with the disastrous and mad spec- 
ulation in mulberry-trees and silk cocoons in 1839 and 1840. But the domestic silk 
_ trade of America is now sufficiently established to afford every encouragement for its 
continued and greatly-increased prosperity in the future. We already find that its 
expansion has quadrupled since the passage of the tariff act of June 30, 1864; and we 
have the highest authority for stating that there are now employed in its production 
and distribution more hands than were engaged in the same line of trade in France 
after two hundred years of its existence; while its accelerated progress here is far in 
advance of that made in any European country for a corresponding length of time. 
The statistics also show that the importations of China silk into the United States are 
larger than those of Great Britain for the ten years ending with 1845, and fully equal 
to those of the same country for the ten years ending with 1850. 

The State of Connecticut early became identified with the silk trade. Barber’s His- 
tory of Connecticut (published in 1836) contains the following, under the head of 
** Mansfield :” 

“A larger quantity of silk is manufactured here than at any other place in the United 
States. This branch of industry was introduced into this country by Dr. Aspinwall, 
of this place, about 1766, who established the raising of silk-worms in New Haven, 
Long Island, and Philadelphia. At this period (1766) half an ounce of mulberry-seed 
was sent to every parish in Connecticut, and the legislature for a time offered a bounty 
on mulberry-trees and raw silk. Two hundred and sixty-five pounds were raised in 
'1793,and the quantity has been increasing ever since. In 1830, 3,200 pounds were 
raised. Two small silk-factories have been established in this town by an English 
manufacturer. The double wheel-head was invented by Mr. Horace Hanks, about the 
year 1800, for the purpose of spinning silk. It was first used in the family of Mr. 
Wright. The first silk reeled from cocoons was the work of the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Martin, who had been in France, and had seen the operation in that country.” 

The growth of silk-culture in Mansfield, as indicated above, steadily rising from 265° 
pounds, in 1793, to 3,200 pounds in a period of thirty-seven years, was contintous until 
‘1843-44, when a blight of the mulberry-trees and other concurrent misfortunes led to 
an abandonment of silk-culture, not only in that locality, but throughout the country. 

The three thousand pounds of raw silk which were then (1830) annually produced in 
Mansfield could only be disposed of when converted by hand-manufacture into sewing- 
silk, and for the most part had to be offered in barter. It was hoped that by means of 
machinery a sewing-silk could be made equal to the Italian, and, like it, capable of being 
sold for cash instead of being exchanged for goods at irregular valuations. When the 
machinery was put in motion, about 1831, the serious difficulties of manufacture soon - 
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became manifest. The machinery was very crude, and a Yankee “throwster” of seven- 
teen to-day would scarcely recognize it as bearing any relation to the work. It was 
capable of doing all that had been claimed for it, but it proved inadequate for the man- 
ufacture of American silk, as that was then reeled. 

Among those who closely observed the principles of the machinery employed in the 
silk-mill was Nathan Rixford. He had just established himself as a builder of ma- 
chinery at Mansfield Hollow. Scarcely was the machinery of the mill complete, when 
this young man projected considerable improvements upon it, and began construction 
accordingly. Doubling and winding frames and a spinner made upon his plans were a 
notable advance on the English machinery of Golding, and many marked features then 
introduced by Mr. Rixford are retained among the improvements of the silk manufac- 
ture of to-day. His success attracted attention. Hesoon began to receive orders from 
different parts of the country, and for several years was the principal builder of silk 
machinery. Prominent among the earlier silk culturists and manufacturers in the 
New England States were Jonathan H. Cobb, of Dedham, Mass.; the Nantucket Silk 
Company, of Nantucket, Mass.; Samuel Whitmarsh, of Northampton, Mass.; and 
Cheney Brothers, of Manchester, Conn. Mr. Whitmarsh and others introduced new 
varieties of mulberry-trees, prominent among which was the much-vaunted Multicaulis, 
and of less celebrity, though more value, the Alpine and the Brussia, the two latter 
heing really worthy of cultivation in this country, while the former, by its utter and 
wide-spread failure, after being absurdly overrated, brought loss and disgrace on the 
entire silk industry of the United States. 

This industry in America began, as we have seen, with home growth and a home 
manutacture; the latter originally depended upon the native product, but gained suffi- 
cient foothold to survive the extinction of American silk culture. 

The yearly value of silk goods now made in this country is over $20,000,000, and 
there is a constant improvement in style, quality, and mode of finish. Prominent 
among the leading manufacturers may be mentioned Messrs. Cheney Brothers, at 
South Manchester, Conn., who, though destruction overtook their earlier eftorts in raw- 
silk culture, have been eminently successful in spinning, weaving, dyeing, and all the 
branches of the manufacture. 

The silk manufacture was early undertaken in other States; by Mr. William H. 
Horstmann, at Philadelphia, in 1815; by Mr. B. B. Tilt, at Boston, in 1834; by the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, at Florence, in 1838; by Messrs. Murray & Ryle, Paterson, 
N. J., in 1840; by Mr. Hirsch Heinemann, at New York, in 1842; by Mr. E. De Bois- 
sieu, at Williamsburgh, Kans., in 1869, and in San Francisco, by the California Silk 
Manufacturing Company, in 1870, for the manufacture of tram, organzine, fringe-silk, 
sewing-silk, and twist; and in 1874, by the Union Pacific Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who have undertaken to establish silk-weaving on the Pacific coast. 

An interesting feature of the latter enterprise is the proposed employment of Chi- 
nese help, for the supply of which the company has made advantageous contracts. 
As the company presents this feature, and the cheapness of such labor, as one of its 
conditions of success, the employment of the Chinese in American silk manufacture 
may be said to be inaugurated. Recent reports state that their labor proves to be 
very satisfactory, that they are very quick to learn, and that already many are able 
to take care of their looms, and are in fact equal to the best white employés. 

The importance of the silk manufacture in the single item of affording healthy, 
clean, and remunerative employment to women and girls is attested in all the States 
where the manufacture is carried on. While a few persons may be startled by the in- 
troduction of Chinese cheap labor in the silk industry as an element of financiai suc- 
cess, because the rewards paid to labor form the largest item in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, we believe that fears on this subject are groundless. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that before long the higher wages of the Caucasian will affect rather 
than be affected by the rate paid to the Mongolian. At least the expeiiment is inter- 
esting, and the result will be watched with attention. 

The representative houses now engaged in the silk business in this country are clas- 
sified as follows, namely: 

Broad-silk weaving.—Cheney Brothers, South Manchester and Hartford, Conn.; W. A. 
Machle, West Hoboken, N. J.; P. G. Givernaud & Sons, West Hoboken, N. J.; Herman 
Simon, Union, N. J.; the Phcenix Silk Manufacturing Company, B. B. Tilt, president, 
Paterson, N. J.; Hamil & Booth, Paterson, N. J.; John Ryle & Sons, Paterson, N. J.; 
Frederick Baaré, Paterson, N. J.; C. Chaffonjon, Hudson City, N. J., and John N. 
Stearns & Co., East Forty-second street, New York. 

Ribbons, §c.—William Strange & Co., Paterson, N. J.; Dexter, Lambert & Co., Pate 
erson, N. J.; A. Soleliac & Sons, Paterson, N. J.; Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson, N. J.; 
Werner Itschner & Co., Philadelphia; Silbermann, Heinemann & Co., New York; 
College Point Silk Mills, Long Island; Hobley Brothers, Williamsburgh, L. L, and the 
Norwich Loom Company, Norwich, Conn. 

Thrown-silks, (silk threads.)—Besides many of the above firms who are throwsters as 
well as broad-silk weavers, the following named make a specialty of the manufacture 
of tram and organzine: George B. Skinner & Co., Yonkers on the Hudson, N. Y.; 
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Wm. Maefarlane, and Wm. H. Copcutt & Co., Yonkers on the Hudson, N. Y.; D. A. 
Barnes; P. & J. Bannagan, and J. H. Booth & Co., Paterson, N. J.; the Scranton 
Silk Company, Scranton, Pa.; the Sauquoit Silk Manufacturing Company, Sauquoit, 
near Utica, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sewing-silks and machine-twist.—The Nonotuck Silk Company, Florence, Mass. ; War- 
ner & Lathrop, Northampton, Mass.; William Skinner, Holyoke, Mass.; Seavey, Fos- 
ter & Bowman, Canton, Mass.; Belding Brothers, Rockville, Conn.; O. 8. Chatiee & 
Son, Mansfield, Conn.; Macfarlane Brothers, Mansfield, Conn. ; the Holland Manufact- 
uring Company, Messrs. A. A. & H. E. Conant, and C. L. Bottum & Co., Willimantic, 
Conn. ; J. H. Hayden, Windsor Locks, Conn.; P. W. Turner & Co., Turnerville, Conn. ; 
the Heminway Silk Company, Watertown, Conn.; the Excelsior Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J.; John Dunlop, Paterson, N. J.; E. J. Watson & Co., Paterson, 
N. pe John Lovatt’s Sons, Tarrytown, N. Y.; the Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J.; the Oneida Community, Connecticut and New York; Messrs. Aub, 
Hackenburg & Co., B. Hooley & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., and the California Silk Manu- 
facturing Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Braids and bindings.—The Dale Manufacturing Company, Paterson, N. J., and the 
Novelty Weaving and Braiding Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Patent sewing-silk veils.—S. M. Meyenberg, and Prall Brothers, Paterson, N. J. 

Ladies’ dress-trimmings.—Louis Franke, New York; Bernstein & Mack, New York; J. 
C. Graham, Philadelphia; Hensel, Colladay & Co., Philadelphia, and M. W. Lipper & 
Co., Philadelphia. Prominent in this department also is the house of William H. 
Horstmann & Sons, Philadelphia, who add_coach-laces, military goods, and regalia to 
their varied assortment of silk manufactures. 

Guipure, blonde, ond Brussels laces.—A. G. Jennings, Nottingham Lace Works, Park 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

The great middle classes are the patrons of these manufactures, and the time is not 
far distant when domestic dress silks will be in all respects so perfect in material and 
celor as to come in direct competition with the most finished and costly productions of 
the looms of Brussels, Lyons, and Paris. In the line of twills and fancy silks, ribbons, 
sewing-silks, dress-trimmings, and bindings, our manufacturers have already attained 
deserved distinction ; and, in respect to material and finish, these goods will compare 
favorably with tho best imported. 

On this point a speaker at a recent banquet of the Silk Association of America said : 


“ When our countrymen learn that silks are being manufactured in their midst to the 
value of from $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 every year, they want to give them a trial; and 
that, gentlemen, is all we ask. We do not ask our neighbors to buy inferior silks be- 
cause they are-_ made at home, but we do ask them not to condemn our silks because 
they have been told they were not made abroad. And, in my judgment, nothing can 
so further the interests of this industry as to publish far and wide throughout the land 
the figures representing the extent to which siik goods of American manufacture are 
actually consumed.” 


The silk trade of America has suffered for many years from the overimportation of 
foreign goods; but people have slowly been made aware of the fact that the cheap and 
inferior silks of European production are very heavily weighted and adulterated, and 
they are now supplanting them with the rich and handsome products of our own 
looms. The rapid strides we have made in supplying our home requirements are seen 
by a comparison of the value of product and the amount of capital invested in this 
business in 1860 and 1874. In the former year, the capital was reported at $2,926,980, 
which had increased in the succeeding fourteen years to $14,145,392 ; amount of wages 
paid to employés, $1,050,224, against $4,470,441 ; number of operatives, 5,435 for the 
former year, and 15,310 for the latter; while the value of product was $6,607,771 in 1860, 
to be compared with $19,027,482 at the more recent date. 

The total imports of raw-silk in all the ports of the United States were, in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864, 374,973 pounds; June 30, 1873, 1,159,420 pounds; June 30, 
1875, 1,101,681 pounds. 

The total imports of foreign silks were, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, for- 
eign gold-cost, $33,065,820 ; June 30, 1873, foreign gold-cost, $29,890,035; June 30, 1875, 
foreign gold-cost, $24,380,916. 

The American manufacturers have declared their utter independence of foreign 
makers, keeping their own designers and cutting their own cards for Jacquard patterns. 
The Jacquard process was invented years ago, by Joseph Marie Jacquard, and, after 
superseding hand labor in the manufacture of figured goods, is now doing its works and 
wonders on both sides of the Atlantic, being now in extensive use among our own man- 
ufacturers. The dyeing of silk is a process requiring the greatest care, in connection 
with both theoretic and practical skill. Great progress has been made.in this art in 
the past few years. The following firms and individuals make a special business of 
dyeing silk, in addition to the chemists and dyers attached to the principal silk estab- 
lishments: C. Greppo, Jacob Weidman, Morlot & Stettheimer, and See & Shean, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Rudolph Klauder, and Wm. Derbyshire, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jas, Heiden- 
teick, New York. 
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A great difficulty has long been experienced by importers and manufacturers by reason 


of the deterioration in the quality and irregularity in the size of the raw material pro- 
duced in China and other countries. ‘This evil has led the Silk Association of America 
to consider the expediency of establishing, at New York, a silk-conditioning house, 
after the manner of those now insuccessful operation at Lyons and St. Etienne, France. 
More than half the supply of silk is obtained from North China, and sufficient care 
should be given to the assortment of sizes, and to the protection afforded by a condi- 
tioning process in testing the true weight of silk, which is often fictitiously increased 
by the absorption of moisture from the atmosphere or from reservoirs of water near 
which silk may be conveniently placed or stored. ; ; 

To establish a safeguard in this respect belongs to the province of what is termed 
“conditioning.” The utility of the proposed measure is confirmed by reference to tab- 
ular statements of the average result of silk-conditioning for a period covering several 
years, as received from some of the principal silk markets of Europe. By these reports, 
we find that between the worst and best samples of raw silk, when properly tested, 
there is a difference of 3 per cent. in the moisture contained, and that the worst sample 
of organzine conditioned contained six per cent. more moisture than the best. 

Looking back to so many triumphs in the past, it is but fitting that we should take 
into consideration the establishing of a permanent museum of art and design, like the 
India House in London. Here might be gathered specimens of manufactured goods 
of great variety from the varied climes in the lands of the Orient and the Occident, and 
here might be found scope and verge sufficient to stimulate the hopes and aims of the 
most ambitious. To imitate these treasures of inventive industry should be the true 
passport to position and hereditary fame, 

SILK MANUFACTURES. 
Table showing the rates of weekly wages paid the various class of operatives employed in the 
silk-industry in the following States in the year 1873. 








Occupation. New York. | New Jersey. | Pennsylvania! Connecticut. yer California. 
FEMALES. 
Hard silk: 
Danters ...../$5 50 to $7 50 ($5 00 to $7 00 $5 50 to $6 50 6 50 $7 00 $9 00 
Winders..... 5 00 tw 700} 4 50to 6 00 | 5 00 to 6 00 $6 00to 7 00 6 50 4 80 
Doublers ....| 5 Oto 7 00 | 4 50to 6 00 | 5 50 to 6 50 | 6 O0to 7 00 6 50 5 40 
Cleaners ..... 3 00to 4 00 | 2 00to 3 00 | 2 50to 3 50] 3 00to 5 00 5 00 i 80 
Reelers ...... 4 00to 6 00] 5 00to 7 00 | 4 50to 5 50 | 6 O0to 7 00 65041 4 5 40 
Soft silk: 
Winders* ..../ 7 00t010 00 | 6 50to 8 00 | 6 00to 6 50 | 6 0O0to 7 00 $6 50to 7 00 6 60 
Doublers..... 6 00to 8 00 | 5 00to 790 | 5 50to 6 50 6 00 GtOUN a Aaa taaneeea 
Cleaners..... 3 00to 400] 2 00to 3 00 | 2 50to 3 50} 3 0Vto 5 00 5 00 1 80 
Quill-fillers ..| 4 00to 5 00] 3-00to 5 00 | 3 50to 5 00 5 00 | 4 00 to 5 00 5 40 
Spoolers ..... 7 00to 8 00 | 7 00to 2 00 | 6 50to 7 50 6 50 Ua UN PS ores re 
Weavers........ 7 50 to10 00 | 8 00t012 00 | 7 OOto 8 80 8.00 }:7° S00. 3B) SOUS. Fel o tie e 
Tassel-makers .. 7 BO |. eciewocpencnclsnce ces dese ce] slim cuss & «cca ete ena 
MALES. 
Hard silk: 
Mill men and 
DOYS? aye 7 00to 9 00 | 5 75to 8 00 | 6 00to 7 50 | 6 CO to12 00 10 00 toll 00 6 60 
Cleaners ..... 3 00to 4 00 | 2 00to 3 00 | 2 50to 3 50 | 3 00to 5 00 5 00 1 80 
‘Weavers*....... 12 00 to 16' 00 112 00 to 15 00 |13 00 to 15 00 |12 00 to018 00 |J oe eee eee covesbhne 
VERS ss uat Sects 15 00 to 18 00 |12 00t015 00 |12 00 to 15 00 |12 00 to18 00 |16 00 to 25 00 24 00 
Stringers ....... 12 00 to 15 00 |13 00 to 16 00 [12 00 to15 00 \12 00 to 15 00 15 00 |$12 00 to18 00 © 
Latborers......-- 10 00 to12 00 | 9 00 to 10 00 | 8 00to10 00 | 9 00 told 00 10s OD Waser ate aoe 
Lace - machine ; 
MOM soeen cece {12 ‘00 F030. 00 Joc. ces cece le lek cel ee beeen |e cce wes mee ccc 5 | omen ele enna i 
NOTE BY THE SECRETARY.—The rates of apes above given are the average of returns received from 
a number of silk manufacturers in the several States. The returns were received in the spring of the 








cone 1874, and related to the year 1873, during the last four months of which the average rewards of 


abor were lowered by the consequences of the commercial panic commencing in September of that year. 


The rates given may, therefore, be considered the standard of wages earned by the silk operatives in 
America, so far as they can be expressed in a tablo of this character. 
* In many instances operatives will earn much more than the above rates ; especially is this the case 
with soft-silk winders, warpers, and weavers who work by the piece or by the pound. The wages for 
these will vary according to the skillof the operative and the quality of silk employed, frequently 
running as high as $12 per week for soft-silk winders, aud $20 for male weavers, 
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Table showing the rates of weekly earnings, also the price per 1,000 ems, paid to compositors: 
in printing-ofices in the following cities in the year 1875. 





Per 1,600 ems— 

















- Per 1,000 ems— 




















es | @ |e | | ae Ee ene ae 
Cities. - Bea | oo | Cities. 2 Fo} Bo | oie 
or ife .|eetee | 2 | 2 |e) es 
a =) = mel ee | rd =) a 
wa 2 Ag | Os 3 ae =e S 

fia Be? = Veal al : = =e ey 

4 a Gh'e agg aot We = = he = 
Dollars. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents. } : Dollore.| Cents. Cents | Cents. 
Albany, N. ai bie een is 50 | (a) (b) | Hee are h DVIS cece 4 LS tO-L8 Wixi ves 4) 35 
Annapolis, Md ........ 15 HD) “|ea peta ape 2c i Mobile, Ata geshe a ckn QA Pes oo) 60 60 
Baltimore, Md......... 18| ¢55| 50| 50 || Montgomery, Ala....| 223) 45 | 40] 40 
ao ar Et ee 15 to 20 45 45 40 | eed Gene bei ar 20 50 504] eee 
Dy SO Gee Sere 15 40 33 85.1) Newark) N. Jiie8 a. 5) GBs. 45 40 
Cambridge, Mass... :. 2 Pa bie 2 Se New Orleans, La..,... yA a 50 50 
Charleston, 8. C....... 20 50 50 50 || New York, N. Y...... 20 | f50 50 45 
Be a) a) Biever | elon) ole 
inoinati, Ohio....-..) ©. 21 }...... 5 2 ittsburgh,.Pa....... Bale Ride 3 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 15| e40|. 44 | 9373'| Portland, Me .....-. 14to018 |....-: 35| 30 
ONS SE ee 50 | §0' ||‘ Providence, R. I...... 14 33 42 38 
Columbus, Ohio 2, es TOdesec. 40 374;| Raleigh, N.C .......-.. 18 50 50 50 
Dayton, Ohio.......... ii fe aaa 40 40 || Richmond, Va ....... 20 50 50 50 
*Donver, Colo... ..... 25 55 55 / 50 || Rochester, N.Y .....- 1dto1® |p 35 35 
Des Moines, Iowa ..... 15 35 3D 35 || Salt Lake City, Utah. 24 50 55 50 
tose ep ~ jag BSE as 16 40 40 35 ||/*San leech ye Ualign. 30 60 60 69 
arrisburgh, Pa......- a7 hee Spe 35 S03) Bavemnals Gane icte. boos oseale aesee 50 59 
Hartford; Conn:..-.-.-| 18 to 20 40 45 40\\) Seranton, Pantie... 13s oeie 35 333 
Lect gore 1 a ae Py os 45 40 he oe ay ee 20 45 45 45 
ackson, Miss ........- |p A 65 65h Syracuse, Nid .< c., 15, cee 35 32 
Jersey City, N. J ...-.- ta 45 45 aps a 2 fe yt a 40 40 
Kansas City, Mo....... 1Beleees 45 AQ CEDGin IN Vouge soe eck 'y ai. | same 45 40 
Little Rock, Ark...... 95°60) 60| 55] Utica, N.¥......-.... 144|  38| 40] 36 
Louisville, Ky......... er 50 | 50 || Washington, D.C .... 24/ 60} 60} 60 
Memphis, Tenn........ i te a 60 60 || Wilmington, Del ...-. |12 to 18 35 35 35 

a $18 per week. b $17 per week. e 50 cents for reprint. d 43 cents for reprint, 


e 374 cents for reprint. f 47 cents for reprint. g 48 cents for reprint. 


* Gold prices. 


+ 
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IV.—EXPENSES 


COST OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, 


Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
States, in the respective years 


Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont. 
Articles. 
1867. | 1869.| 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine...... per bbl.| $12 35 |$9 15 | $13 10 | $9 32 | $7 17 | $12 25 | $10 12 | $6 96 
Flour, wheat, extra family...... do...| 13 10] 9 40 | 14 40 981} 8 7% 13 00 975 | 7 67 
WIOULOR VO steno als daleeiaie ce ace a's do..-| 700) 6 33 8 50 %::30 | EDO Sioven eee 700 | 5 87 
CSOPUINGALE Re. tleicaia sec mele ces <5 do..-| 3 04 | 2 38 3 52 291} 3 92 6 50 5 20} 3 25 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces....per lb. 15} 14 20 20 16 20 18 144 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces......... do... 06 06 07 08 07 14 13 O74 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks........ do... 24 23 26 24 20 20 20) . 163 
BPC OOLNO 6.) Ub Shae soncnnan es do... 15 13 15 15 103 13 11 102 
Veal, fore quarters............-. do... 11 10 13 13 11 13 10 10 
Veal, hind quarters ...\.-....-- doc. 12 11 18 17 15 16 12 12 
Veal, GUBIGUS Rion se aei wae na emacs do..- 15 15 22 22 204 20 20 164 
Mutton, fore quarters ....--....d0... 11 09 12 13 113 15 12 143 
Mutton, FORK a. Sowa vids wom ees s do... 12 11 18 18 17 16 15 164 
Mutton, CHOPS: caroeeuscoemans oc do... 13 12 19 19 17} 20 16 19 
Pork, Pecan saan eo bes do... 16 16 17 18 14% 20 16 13 
Pork, corned and salted ........ do... 19 22 19 Q1 143 22 oo 144 
OTK DACOD weeseneneescctesemns dOsa- 20 22 20 22 143) 2 ocs cee 17 16 
Pork, hams, smoked ............ do... 20 21 21 23 16 23 23 16 
Pork, shoulders ..............-- do... 16 18 17 17 134 18 17 13 
Pork, sausages;.....-..-...---0- doce 21 19 19 21 164 25 25 164 
TORO Che oes. Jy sik do... 19 2Q4 Q1 25 163 22 25 18 
AU OUsTSN OLY. pce isl wrens aise tieie do... 07 08 09 09 07 09 09 03 
Mackerel, DIGKIOM @atcisttere owe lee do... 13 13 13 14 112 15 16 103 
LDTLGUB Lae sate ee oclucidee ace 'sot sinc do... 37 43 38 41 37% 46 42 32 
AT HEOSB etme eo cates Son pe cmas do... 19 21 18 20 18 19 18 17 
POURGUOR peccik = sSens cece wm» per bush 75 54 84 67 672 2 55 59 
ACG eer emcee betes eclec vinmaialas per lb 13 13 14 13 104 15 13 11 
ASD MUM eects ka et sales ssc sae ten = per qt 14 12 15 14 aU 11 13 10 
er eect ave ccccrace e 07 07 07 07 06£ 07 07 06+ 
REE RRS eet Sits 'p'c laid sine Se'es'a, 2 = per doz 27 28 30 31 314 25 27 274 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or good black..... perlb.| 1 06 | 1 00 1 30 1 18 a% 1 40 128; 137 
Coffee, Rio, green...........-. fo Ouce 30 Q7 32 30 324 29 33 274 
Coffee, Rio, roasted......--...-- 0.» . 37 34 41 40 364 39 40 34 
Sugar, good RTO WO ad scivs Aine cies docs 15 15 14 15 093 14 14 8 
sugar, FOUOW OC oon scte ses casees dope: 15 15 15 15 10% 15 15 1 
DUSAT CONGO Ex ctiscace ets we cea 02.2 16 17 16 17 11% 18 17 11 
Molasses, New Orleans..... per gall. 90 93 1 00 88 86 100]: 107 90 
Molasses, IPOLtOURICO 30s sects Ogee 79 84 90 85 TOs 84 34 71 
PMD ME uso c ches ieee haeatnw he do..-| 100] 100 1 28 1 15 83+ 1 2% 1 16 874 
Sesh, COMIDOH Gas... 5-ne- cee per lb 14 12 13 12 094 13 13 08 
UATOM pee Doak salves cis eames me Oates 17 16 16 18 124 14 15 12 
PUAUBOR ie cos. adele hoes cise per ton. 9 50 |11 20} 1020; 11 33) 10 50 15.00) 10.95:7 6°77 
Fuel, AVOOC MAIC i wae x'ceak per cord.| 5 55] 6 00 6 90 735 | 6 22 5 66 5 50} 6 08 
Fuel, mes EE Ce les ee ed do. . Selb ileaelD 4 44 481; 389 “00 Seas ecfy ae oe 
RPTL; DOD o Ws aeln anaeab spe aes ca per gall. 66 49 61 46 22 60 48 174 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
peings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 
CROC css xed teaccaie per yd. 17 17 18 18 194 17 18 103 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard 
EMT Ar Cw pnt's 6 Ade wn coun ee per yd. 17 17 20}+ 20 14 16 18 12} 
ited brown, 9-8, Sanden iy 
8 be Ge eee Oe er 16 16 19 19 13 12 17 12} 
ahetinga bleached, 9-8, steadend 
SORE Tt nie & ano Gocwe's nme per yd. 20 Q1 22 21 153 22 25 16 
COE, HANBOL Lie. 3. sec er eesese do... 25 25 24 24 17 25 25 17 
Ticking, good quality -......... do... 33 33 37 36 22 29 32 22 
Prints, Merrimac..... atats extaiee do... 14 14 16 15 10 14 15 10 
Mousseline de laines ....-....-. do... 20 Q1 24 24 223 21 22 Qit 
Satinets, medium quality ...... do... 74 70 77 65 93 58 53 72 
Boots, men’s heavy ......-.- per pair.| 5 00 | 4 83 4 85 437) 403 5 00 450] 392 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ...-.. permo.| 450 | 4 45 4 25 5 30] 6 85 4 00 500; 9 58. 
Six-roomed tenements. .....-... do...| 6 40 | 6 45 7 28 770{ 9 52 6 50 7 60 | 10 33 
BOARD. . 
OE SOT ok cha onnandbes se per week.| 3 70} 3 72 4 00 380} 402 4 66 450] 400 
Se WON nun assaesunespens do...| 2 70| 2 70 3 06 285) 291 3 00 282; 333 


Bare 
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OF LIVING. ; 
DRY-GOODS, HOUSE-RENT, ETC. ‘ 


consumption, also prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the several New England 
1867, 1869, and 1874. 





Massachusetts. Rhode Island. Connecticut. Average oa ew Eng- 


1867. 1869. | 1874. 1867. 1869, | 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874, 1867. 1869. 1874. 


—— | | | LL | 





$14 66 | $928] #8 64 | $12 27] $9 70 
15 65; 10 51 9 47 13 12] 10 40 
8 75 6 47 6 30 6 00 5 50 
474 4 22 3 92 3 80 3 06 


$9 61 | $812 | $1255} $953} $7 82 
10 92} 912 15 10} 10 12 8 80 
4. (Sohn, 6:19 10 12 6 72 5 78 
375] 412 4 30 3 58 3 83 


26 24 20 21 21 20 20 20 18 
08 08 10 09 09 11 09 09 09 08 
27 26 234 24 23 23 174 24 23 19 
15 15 124 15 15 16 12 15 14 11 
13 14 12% 16 16 16 14 14 12 12 
18 19 17% Q1 21 19 4% It | AT 16 15 
26 27 243 23 23 23 21 22 Q2 21 
13 14 13 15 a5 15 14 14 13 13 
19 20 18 22 22 21 18 16 16 174 
19 20 194 24 24 23 21 19 19 20 
18 20 1% 19 19 21 15 18 18 15 
18 20 ., 15} 19 20 22 17 21 22 15 
20 20 "204 20 20 21 17 2 21 17 
22 23 174 22 21 25 19 22 23 164 
18 18 14 17 17 20 15 18 18 13 
19 22 164 21 23 23 17 21 22 16 
20 23 172 22 22 24 17 20 24 17 
09 09 08 08 08 10 08% 09 09 07 
13 14 13 12 13 16 11 13 14 11 
44 46 39 46 47 48 41 42 45 374 
19 20 20 22 21 24 20 20 21 19 
97 79 844 91 73 66 7 84 66 77 
13 12 11 12 12 14 11 14 13 11 
15 14 12 15 13 13 11 14 13 11 
07 07 064 06 07 08 08 07 07 07 
38 37 344 36 39 36 36 31 33 33 
1 23 1:25 84 1 20 111 1 20 92 +9 De by 93 
33 30 22 37 32 32 24 32 3 28 
43 41 384 45 40 36 30 40 38 a5 
15 15 094 15 12 15 104 14 14 10 
15 15 10 16 @) £15 16 104 15 15 104 
16 16 103 16 16 18 11 17 17 11 
96 115 83 1 05 1 03 1 00 89 98} 103 87 
83 8 76% 89 88 90 76 84 87 734 
1 34 1 25 93% 4711 111 Loh tri A0 Listy 115 93 
13 13 09 11 11 13 09 13 12 09 
16 15 13 14 14 15 14 15 16 12 
1000] 1106] 917 8 50 | 10 50 10 55 | 8 83 10 59 | 11 06 8 95 
8 55 8'72:| 7°72 gen Wel 21 700| 733 6 81 6 96 6 95 
6 17 672| 625 666! 67 550 | 4 00 4 99 5 38 4 96 
62 47 203 2 49 50 25 60 48 214 
21 17 113 18 17 18 10 18 18 11 
21 18 143 22 20 21 13 20 19 13 
21 19 134 25 20 20 14 19 19 134 
24 22 144 30 25 23 16 24 23 16 
30 26 194 35 33 30 20 28 Q7 18 
41 36 244 40 38 34 25 36 35 24 
17 15 10 16 15 "45 10 15 15 10 
25 23 244 24 24 25 21 23 23 22 
67 68 58 87 70 80 50 74 69 68 


8 77 9 70 5 10 3 39 3 26 


ll 74 13 08 6 95 3 91 3 92 700) 475 6 84 7 62 45 
4 68 4 70 412 3 70 3 95 472) 381 4 34 4 23 4 00 
3 41 3 52 3 10 3 00 3 25 3 71} 2 62 3 14 3 02 2 97 





. 


EEO Minkdce Sukw nae yaateaseees per yard. 18 18 123 19 17 133 21 20 

Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard qual- 

PW Eee ch akin iowa oes nt per yard. 24 20 15 25 20 163 24 24 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard qual- 

15 OP eT a en peryard.| 26] 21) 18} 28] 2| 15 32 | 28 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard 

MTG eae nc Onis o's wins Ra's e per yard. 28 28 203 32 28 16 35 34 
‘Cotton-flannel, medium quality ..do... 30 28) 21% 28 25 18 26 23 
‘Tickings , good QDQUEY. . Jcosdiles ne gore. 35 34 264 44 37 263 42 28 
Prints, MGErIMAG 23. ..006.0 scene. do... 15 11 11 16 15 104 16 15 
‘Mousseline de laines..........-.. do... 24 23 224 27 23 19 24 
Satinets, medium quality....... do.. q7 67 804; 1 00 65 65 91 82 
Boots, men's heavy .......... per pair.| 462 | 4 40 | 4 22 4 44 | 507) 4 50 5 64 | 5 12 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements. ...... permo.| 8 50/ 8 40 | 6 76 7 70 |10 46 |16 00 6 16 | 4 40 
“Six-roomed tenements........... do...} 11 20 |11 20 |10 58 | 11 80 /14 95 |20 00 9 74 
BOARD, 

For men, (mechanics, &c.)...per week. 475 | 4 50} 4 29 474} 472) 5 00 5 12 | 4 40 
‘For women in factories .......... do...| 3 75 3 93 3 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
in the respective years 


‘ ! 


















































New York. New Jerscy. Pennsylvania. 


Articles. 
1867. | 1869. | 1874.| 1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 
PROVISIONS. \ 

Flour, wheat, superfine....... per bbl.| $12 50 85 $7 50 | $14 12 /$9 66 |$8 00 | $12 68 $7 53 |$7 00 
Flour, wheat, extra family ...... do...| 11 35 | 7.80 | 912] 1350] 900 |1017} 12 44| 7 75) 7 88 
SOUS FUG co ceceececcas teen ease do...| 816] 6 58 | 6 25 9 40 | 725 | 4 25 8 65 | 6 75 
sOdrn-aleal oP oes. ae ue docs. do...| 518] 3 65 | 4 24 5 50|550)}355 | .5 18) 4 32 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces ..... per lb. 19 19 153 23 23 204 16 We 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces .......... do. « 10 09 08 14 14 08s 12 12 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks ........- do... Q1 20 154 23 22 20 17 18 |, 
Beef, ec oe eee ae do... 14 14 11 16 16 134 13 14 
Veal, fore quarters ......... Yee CeOd oy 14 13 11 17 17 154 11 11 
Veal, hind’ quarters........222..- do: 15 16 13% 22 22 19 13 13 
Veal- ‘cutlets SESE SHE EASE ree do... 18 20 18 26 27 234 19 21 
Mutton, fore quarters eke SaeeR eat do... 14 12 103 14 13 11 12 11 
‘Mutton, EOPre peak icewe ond tenth es dol. 16 16 143 18 18 18 13 13 
MP atton-GhOps.o d-see.ccc sec paces Os. 16 17 16 Q1 20 21 15 16 
PRL ALORLE Soci cs Verenetdese te + dose. 17 18 143 19 20 15 15 17 
Pork, corned or salted..........-- do... 17 19 144 18 19 14 18 19 
Pork, DAOOURT. cucit ev ncaecdegedes : do.., 20 | . 22 143 18 19 17 17 18 
Pork, hams, smoked ............. Cia Pe ee 24 164 23 23 17 23 24 
‘Pork, SHOWMETS. ofr. 6 a5. kee do... 18 19 12 20 mE 134 18 18 
PORK, BQUBRTOS. onli ceecssn be peace do... 22 23 16 22 22 16 20 20 
SE pe dnilibenance dics sche acebans do... 19 24 174 20 24 17} 18 22 
FGOGSHSH TY cue sce tac cisc Loeite ces do... 09 09 08s 11 11 082 10 10 
Mackerel, mokled Joos... 4cse pens do... 16 15 12 14 15 12 13 11 
DML OORLA Mater sce ae eacc cee ence aaa do... 35 42 35 47 52 452 36 40 
ASOD ca dae i mein dice ccs ace rene do. . Q1 20 18} 26 26 19 22 21 
PP OUUIIOS S208 ig oe slab'duss us sie sbs per bus 1 03 60 77 1 32 {1 23 | 1 00 1 00 69 
WRICO soe cesaee-ceceeee ce sata. per lb 13 13 11 14 12 10 14 13 
SOUNS Ee tels-\nle ccna tcc ss cseee. per qt 17 12 09 13 12 113 11 12 
MAL KPea eres er eriads cae tec cals d 08 08 07 09 10 09 09 09 
ROAR ete c's «hee ¢ ae dunes ...-per doz 25 31 24 36 39 363 26 25 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea,Oolong or other good black Der Ib.| 126/112] 99] 124)153|] 90) 150)1 95 


‘Coffee, Rio, green ..........2...-- Ove. 31 29 29 33 31 25 31 28 
Coffee, Rio, rorsted ...........--. aes. 36 33 344 45 38 334 33 31 
Sugar, good DOWNS Oaess ped oes 24 do... 14 15 094 14 14 094 16 16 
Sugar, yellow OC. losis. . 02. oven do... 15 16 103 15 15 103 17 17 


DUCAT COMO Ds sconce ccs: s cee ce do.. 16 17 11 16 16 11 18 17 


Molasses, New Orleans....... per gall. 109|102}; 80 1 04 | 1 04 963} 112]1 12 
Molasses, Porto Rico............. O25. 1) 10D 88 Tit 67 89 734 81 77 
Din ok toutes stares = cache ores ak do7s.)) 1264118 97 114/118} 1 00 1 26 | 1 16 
MORES, COMMNION «oP on coca dno tces per lb. 12 12 084 11 11 07 09 03 
oh OE DSS Si RD ed og See ee a, pe do.. 13, 2 ye ape 15 14 133 13 13 
POOL ONL oats cnismang Sina cip dase perton.| 785/810] 7 88 790 | 8 84} 6 92 425 | 4 44 
Fuel, wood, hard #21 ..0....¢> per cord.| 6 20} 6 30 | 5 27 6 60 | 5 40 | 9 00 4 50 | 4 00 
Fuel, wood, WING! ses, ke do eee do. 400} 412/418 7 00 | 6 50 | 9 00 275 | 2 %2 


Oil; RTE AOI RE Oe Ok per gall. 63 46 18} 58 55 23 55 50 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 


ie lariat brown, 4-4, standard qual- 


me 
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consumption, with prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the. several Middle States, 
1867, 1869, and 1874. 





Average of the Middle 


Delaware. Maryland. ' West Virginia. States. 


A es Se ee eens 


1867. 1869. 1874. | 186%. 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. 1874, 1867. 1869. 








1874, 
$14 00| $700] $6 19 | $1200) $700) $6 41 | $11 47 | $658] $6 11 | $12 80| $7.60] $6 87 
15 00 8 00 769| 1400} 800; 808] 1425) 814] 729) 1342} 811) 835 
5 00 SSO RES FS Rene S68 8 08} 5 324 525 |: .7 86) (5.98 | eee, 
5 00 4 00 443; 500; 500) 437; 409) 327) 333) 499] 429] 407 
19 18 19 20 15 12 12 11 114 18 17 14 
15 15 113 20 18 10 08 08 083 13 13 10 
18 18 194 17 16 13 14 12 12% 18 18 16 
12 12 12 20 18 113 14 13 103 15 143 12 
14 14 134 20 18 10 11 09 U9% 144 1 12 
16 16 154 20 18 134 11 11 124 16 16 13 
18 18 20 18 16 17 15 14 13 19 194 18 
15 15 133 20 18 11 08 07 093 14 1 134 
17 17 17 20 18 15 11 09 12 16 15 15g 
18 18 194 20 18 154 14 12 123 172 17 17 
20 20 rt SMe ae eee 11% 11 11 113 164 174 15 
25 25 124 R5 25 13 14 15 114 193 2 13 
25 25 12 28 25 134 18 18 143 21 21 144 
22 22 184 23 20 17% 22 22 163 22 224 17 
21 1 144 25 20 12 16 16 11 19% 19 12% 
25 25 154 25 25 18 16 16 13 213 22 16 
25 25 | eos eee 163 18 19 15} 20 23 16% 
08 08 12 15 20 09 09 09 09 103 11 093 
10 10 134 15 20 20 12 12 10 133 14 134 
50 50 45 40 40 Q7 29 Q7 29 393 42 36 
25 21 25 25 23 23 23 24 23 233 203 
1 00 60 1 09 75| 100 165 91 61 97 | 100 79 93 
12 10 12 15 13 114 15 13 113 14 1 il 
10 08 10 10 10 09 11 10 094 12 10% 10 
05 05 09 10 10 073 09 09 09 08d 08} 08 
35 40 34 28 22 25 17 16 18 28 29 28 
1 25 1 00 Bere $250 )t pel s25)) 0 10} 31 GO1e 1.40 Pio ROL At bok 28 94 
28 30 294 36 30 Q74 31 28 23 32 29 28 
30 35 344 35 35 314 35 32 32 36 34 33 
18 17 093 16 15 12 17 16 12 16 15 104 
16 16 103 17 18 11} 18 17 123 163 163 11 
14 13 11 19 19 113 19 19 133 17 17 114 
1 00 90 92 75 60} 105; 112} 102 96%} 1 02 95 954 
1 00 90 OU ee ESS 83 88 86 73 87 86 17 
1 30 1 20 834 125| 100 O04. 236i). 1/21 92; 126; 132 92 
10 08 06 08 06 08% 10 09 09 10 09 038 
03 08 10 12 12 124 17 15 10 13 13 11} 
8 00 9 00 610} 850} 850| 218% 341] 328] 389] 665) 70 5 43 
5 00 5 00 650} 400} 400} 383| 305; 287] 410) 489} 460] 569 
4 00 4 00 OE ES Se a: Se eee eee 316] 425] 417) 490 
60 50 25 75 60 22 66 51 27 63 52 24 
35 30 12} 28 25 13 21 18 113 233 214 12% 
32 25 133 40 28 18 25 23 13} 28 23} 15 
35 30 13$ 33 25 324 28 24 134 283 25 18} 
35 30 214 45 37 35 30 26 154 34 304 21 
30 25 15 31 28 164 29 24 173 29 254 18 
50 40 334 65 50 324 49 39 334 474 38 26 
31 18 11 22 18 103 19 15 11 19% 1 il 
37 20 244 28 25 234 Q7 25 203 26 23 Q1¢ 
1 25 90 49 6 50 90 | 102 81 73| 109 72 69 
6 75 6 00 325] 600} 525; 450] 619} 544] 433] 561] 521} 420 
4 00 4 00 850; 600] 600} 900) 716| 696] 1170| 659] 670} 1022 
5 00 500{ 1112/ 1000} 1000} 1325; 1032] 1027] 1910] 966} 1012) 1452 
5 00 5 00 462; 400] 400/] 3873 433) 416] 433] 466) 446) 445 
3 00 4 00 350) 350] 350} 325| 396{ 383] 329) 359| 363; 343 











800 LABOR IN 


EUROPE AND’ AMERICA. 


Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles. of 


Articles. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine.....-.. per bbl. 
Flour, wheat, extra family ....... do... 
Flour, PVC.eeY Me eee etek se do 
Onrn-meal Hee eee lade. 20), do 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces kB ies per lb. 
Beef, fr esh, soup-pieces .......-.- dos 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks ......... do... 
Beef, Bre teen. eE.. do... 
Veal, fore/‘quarters ti ..... 608... doles 
Veal, hind quarters +. ....04....- Gog 
ME IISta ok chee lon cc do... 
Mutton, fore quarters.........--. do... 
Mutton, GEOR ae em Ba exams tice do... 
Mutton- chops . Seesibinie pis ecm uel ait do... 
Pork vitesh ves: oc seat. ~ de ceces xe do. 
Pork, corned or salted........... done 
Pork, ICOM Brice een esate oe ee dove 
Pork, hams, smoked ..........-.. do... 
LROrE SROULGETS) cscs lessemol. <a ieas 
POF SAU GOS <b pice weak ceedas ve do... 
OAL pert seen ie wins imate Go oe teens Le do... 
OUI eM. . poeeks coe dab cen do... 
wsckerol pickled fo 220... -.ets~« dO- 
URC OP ee eee eee CM, pi cackiece eek COs 
GHCCSOi tae foe dees Soa oct do.. 
RE OURLOGS cae fois. ile os. wise per bus. 
EEE On aD erenen eee’: cS eee ic per lb. 
BORN Shee ssc ctueniss ecacaans per qt 
NID os ysepemtt so c eepes ACS hei. 2 do. 
2 py en A Ie On per doz. 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea, Oolong or other good black per Ib. 


Coffee, Rio, REPENS ker. os eee 2 38 do.. 
Coffee, Rio, TOASLCW Mss vec cle ois do. .- 
Sugar, good DIOWMebce erp ct sees <= dons. 
Siwar venom. ccsve.scibewcke ss dorer 
Sugar comepyh. cccses oc tip alesiace do... 
Molasses, New Orleans ..-..-. per gall. 
Molassea, Porto Rico ............ down 
PU see eree es og Wen etait bc Melo Loses 
DOM, COMMON. 2.2 Fi... de aks per lb. 
PURE hs wae dek dss oat eben’ do... 
Hives) Goalie ie. Se CEN. NS per ton 
Fuel, wood, hard.........-+-. per cord. 
Fuel, wood, PEDO s chscmaa sce oat oe do. 
Oil, Biel eda ato per gall. 


DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 


Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 


Bye eee a ick ened Set a per yard. 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard qual- 
Bee ae its CM apace cas aoe per yard. 
ee gs, brown, 9-8, standard qual- 
GE ee eis osc sone ei pare per yard. 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard 
TAC CH ONE --Re ope i AS per yard. 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality...do.. 
Tickings, good GRRUGY.... - > Sno <n'e do... 
Pent se SM BIGMAC jane. sc sek eee dqiue 
Mousseline de laines ............ do.8: 
Satinets, medium quality ........ dq et 
Boots, men’s heavy ..-........ per pair. 
HOUSE-RENT, 
Four-roomed tenements. ....-. per mo. 
Six-roomed tenements .......-... do... 
BOARD. 


For men, (mechanics, &c.)...per week. 
For women in factories.......... do.. 


Virginia. 


867. 


11 86 


1 56 


1 09 


5 47 


9 57 


13 64 


4 20 


1869, | 1874. 








$9 95 #6 61 |$6 59 
08 | 7 81 
é 27 | 3 60 
414 | 394 
12| 113 
08 | 095 
12} 128 
1242-41 
11) Pos 
dah a4 
14} 123 
10 | 133 
12| 143 
12| 153 
12} 13 
16| 108 
21) 11 
24| ° 154 
18| 104 
20) 14 
92] 14 
11| 083 
13 |. 123 
33. | 35 f 
26 | 223 
91 | 86 
13} 12 
10| 08% 
09 | 09 
93) 24 
1 45 |.1 27 
o7 | 262 
Bhs 31s 
16| 108 
174° 113 
19 | 123 
i101] 90 
83 | 60 
89 | 85 
10| 073 
16| 12 
10 78 | 8 59 
354| 4 44 
2 86 | 3 75 
59 | 33 
19} 11 
93] 13 
23] 24 
34| hg 
2 21 
34| 334 
5} 11 
26 | 33 
66 | 524 
496 | 4 58 
9 10 |17 17 
12 97 [24 83 
4 417 | 5 06 
3 87 | 3 63 


States, 3 


North Carolina. 


1867. | 1869. 
$10 72 |$9 50 
12 14 |10 64 
6 00 | 6 66 
5 25/511 
09 07 
07 06 
08 07 
07 06 
07 06 
08 07 
08 07 
07 05 
038 07 
08 09 
11 11 
13 14 
19 20 
22 22 
18 19 
19 21 
22 22 
12 10 
ui 11 
27 28 
26 25 
70 73 
15 15 
07 06 
09 07 
14 13 

1 89 | 1 94 
29 30 
33 33 
18 ig 
17 19 
20 20 
99 98 
84 “9 
116 |114 
09 09 
18 19 
2 53 | 2 05 
219 | 1°88 
77 72 
19 19 
24 22 
50 38 
50 39 
29 27 
33 35 
17 16 

2 27 
84 73 
478 | 4 47 
6 25 | 6 06 
9 00 | 8 56 
3 31 | 3 40 
3 06 | 2 90 








1874, 


South Carolina. 


1867. 


in the respective years 


1869. | 1874. 








$6 50 | $13 25 [$9 62 |¢9 00 
15 50 |10 75 (11 00 


8 83 


eam ene 
eeeaee 


43° 00.|6 83./¥..'... 
708/518] 6 00 
12{ O09] 15 
Ge. “Werfh 12 
TH WLI 
14|/ 12} 20 
12|- 09} 12 
13:|. ae4°* 39 
T7) Ona 19 
12/ 10] 12 
12| 10] 12 
M4 asl 38 
16| 15| 15 
20| 20] 15 
93} -23} 18 
25} 251 20 
20| 19| 15 
20| 21] 20 
24| 25] 20 
>| da ome Sah 
$0) 15.45 40 
32] 29] 35 
98/ 25] 20 
165/120 |...... 
13] 12 th 
o08{| 08] 15 
14/ 11] 10 
23 | 23] 922 
200/177 | 125 
30| 29] 30 
35| 30] 35 
ar) 17)" 06 
21} 18} 10 
21/ 19] 10 

1 36 | 1 22] 1 25 
112} 84]1 00 
1 35 | 1 03 | 1 25 
14/ 14] 08 
21; 17| 12 
FER & i Eee: 12 50 
5 33] 4 81 | 5 00 
3 33] 3 25 | 4 00 
104{ 69] 20 
23 $90} eee 
Pie ME CM hyo ae 
33 NB ie aw oler 
S| Steeles 
ig Be 
AP) ee 
i ie Cy eo 
94 |. Bde tone 
19]. T¥dc see. 
650 | 5 28 |.c.nse 
12 33 |10 56 |10 00 
16 66 115 6z (25 00 
6 41 | 4 87 | 7 00 
6 06 | 4 50 |...... 
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consumption, with prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the following Southern 
1867, 1269, and 1874. 





Georgia. Florida. Alabama. Mississippi. 


1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 











Ne ie eee Cee $6 12 | $11 14 | $838] $6 68 | $1220] $827) $7 15 
Oe OES i 3 eee ee 950} 1400] 1094] 818] 1340] 1072] 825 
ba Pee tot. P..0.4.47 16.08 |. 8-753| 10 00:|..8 00 |.....-..1..--ncleleeeeeees 
5 4) D2) ees (ea 625/ 510] 454] 390] 680] 567| 483 
14 ae ch ORE Sai 123 12 11 09 15 12 103 
10 09 ot he ae a 09 10 08 053 09 08 08 
16 13 Ey Re | aS 09 13 12 104 13 12 11 
18 15 be S| i a ii 15 12 12 20 14 114 
13 12 i bey Ge a 15 14 12 113 12 10 10 
15 13 ct ees 20 16 14 124 12 12 10 
17 15 Th Pee © ey 25 18 14 12 12 16 123 
11 10 ES eee Ge ees 15 11 10 093 rh 11 07 
14 13 6 OTe aS 20 13 12 11 14 13 093 
15 13 Se Se ees 25 15 12 114 17 15 124 
16 15 ae ee 20 16 14 10 16 13 114 
18 17 eee at Sa 14 18 17 13 20 18 13} 
Qi 21 we. 2 A)..,. 4 15 23 23 14 4 22 143 
25 24 i ie res 183 25 24 16 Q7 27 16 
17 17 ite 26 eS See 10 17 19 104 Q1 20 104 
25 (ee 78 0 ae Q5 27 23 18 30 26 20 
24 24 I ee? ee 19 23 25 18} 25 25 18} 
13 12 ae 6 ae 09 14 12 14} 17 13 11 
15 15 aa a 10 Q2 19 10 17 14 123 
39 40 oT ae ES Se 35 41 39 32 44 37 33 
27 25 me ie. 20.2. 184 25 25 213 28 Q7 233 

1 20 1 69 ee ee 50} (814| 1144p .1.36.| 1.50.) 1.20 eee 
13 11 ee es ae 10 17 14 104 14 14 093 
18 15 eee Ad... 4b 123 22 17 11 20 18 124 
18 14 "5 & ee eae 20 21 13 103 17 13 10 
23 Q7 yh eh Gh ee eae 25 Q7 27 20 30 29 92 

1 80 OO ee eee 100; 220] 203] 124] 190] 187] 112 
30 27 on a es 25 31 29 26 29 Q7 234 
36 33 Se aes ae rs ee eed ee 35 Q5 31 30 
18 1Y 7 ae OF as 10| _ 16 16 104 20 17 11 
20 18 Cet Al... oe 11 19 18 12 14 20 12 
20 19 oes, ee. Lk 123 18 19 123 Q2 21 133 
94 91 ea ee 623} 115] 108 g2| 125] 106 81 
16 74 ““d SSeS ee eee 50 | 100 15 70 |. ..1,03 90 60 
115 112 “(ye Faas 67} 142] 132 97 44} 125 90 
12 10 "4 6S 2 See 08 10 10 09 15 12 10 
18 15 [o> ESS oh ae ae Sy 10 21 18 12 18 15 124 
es ee Pee eran 800| 855| 840] 16.00| 12 67 |........ 
444 ES ee ee 3°75 |) 339] 347). 42 460} 400| 237 
3 93 Pe eee, (aie 337| 275] 2% | 430] 325] 334] 200 
94 €7 Re toe Joe, Tt 30 95 (7 44 85 70 45 
19 18 5: Ree Se ea “ 09 20 19 10% 25 21 113 
24 22 a DO eee 10 22 Q1 154 30 23 153 
24 23 1 CO aire he ae 15 47 33 124 32 31 15 
Q8 25 Pele ae. 2 15 53 39 17 42 36 174 
$2 26 a ee fs Cae 123 33 Q7 233 29 Q7 183 
48 40 9941 cl, Ra... Ae 18 43 41 31 54 43 22k 
19 16 W120) tele sae 09 17 16 104 22 17 104 
31 27 Ty eS 18 33 32 204 35 30 284 
88 72 SOb 2 Cae oS ios 524 bl 69 15 70 62 40 

5 51 OE ts Fy a Ie SRN -550| 500| 455| 442| 640| 505] 325 
16°50.4 (25-02) 25. 00:}..4....:)..0:.--: 2150| 2443} 2060} 1675] 2100) 1862) 900 
26:50] 2250] 35.00 |........}..3..... 2750 | 3243] 2900] 21 87| 2800] 2463] 15 00 
5 83 ek OE eee ea 500| 541| 463| 375] 633] 484] 3%5 
5 28 Ate) AMeS) ca SoS 2... 350| 510] 460| 295] 483] 443] 250 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading 





Louisiana. Texas. Arkansas. 
Articles. 
1867. } 1869.) 1874.) 1867. | 1869.| 1874.| 1867. | 1869 | 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine S Sate ae per bbl. Me 03 |$7 64 |$6 00 | $9 90 |$8 95 /$8 06 | $13 00 |$9 00 " a 
Flour, wheat, extra family....... do..-| 15 55 |10 05 | 775 | 1137} 9651975} 15 00 10 65 
Flour, PVGI Mee eA. See ee te sas UCC Oe oe ee tele Fs D0) |ic. Sen. aera 850] 16 00) 9 00]...... 
(rer tied 62.2), oncnu st SAL do ..| 603 | 522 | 4 12 3 66 | 3 46 | 3 62 295 | 2 92] 4 50 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces..... per lb. 11 12 174 04 04 094 11 08 12 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces.........- do... 09 08 13$ 03 | 03 04 11 07 08 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks......... do... 11 10 223 04 04 12 12 08 12 
Beef, noes Ge <a ies g-+-- dO... 14 13 15 10 06 094 08 06 124 
Veal, foro quarters....:5.51..... doy .: 14 13 15 05 05 103 il 06 12} 
Veal, Pind quarters. .... 00.05... do... 13 15 20 08 07 14 14 07 15 
Py@al-cutlets ..cc.id.--.-)ecbs.-s: Mor... 15 16 224 09 07 14 14 KN 15 
Mutton, fore quarters........ Mer th ee 14 15 15 06 05 O9t 15 12 123 
EUUOIE IO Scio h in acenbedes ened do... 16 17 1% 08 06 14 18 13 15 
WUALCON-CHODS <wic we senotelencel- do... 19 18 174 03 07 14 18 15 15 
BELPER vies cps doses suk chenaes do... 16 16 164 07 07 11} 12 il 123 
Pork, corned or salted ...... .... gol. Q1 19 15 ay 12 134 22 21 123 
GLK MACON. to habbse ves eceecssc NOL. 20 18 133 13 15 15 23 21 12: 
OTK usiis, SMOKEW. 2. selb.es 0 do... 27 24 164 17 19 164 24 22 15 
Pork; SHOGIdOrs |. Ss... 02h lee ene do... 19 18 10 12 15 10% 22 7 082 
otk BUSA ZOS shone sccedencess do... 23 20 20 17 15 sf ee 20 12 
erie e sels oie is cle aua'vilt micicins doz. 23 23 164 13 17 16 25 22 15 
Cod- fish, dry Goste site sas sebet = sive doz-. 14 12 09 10 15 093 13 27 08 
Mackerel, PICKIGGH. «sc ctakaewsns do... 17 13 10 08 17 09 15 18 12 
Pe UUOes sees ceccicd dam cant demon we do: .. 52 49 45 22 20 32 40 31 32 
SENIGOBO I a olatco no cleat nian at oble ome ite 34 28 224 29 31 24 30 25 25 
Seac0es Yen. oss ek ee cee per bush.| 1 46 | 1 23j1 50 50] 61)1 83 1 40] 1 91] 200 
IOIU Gane tiaitacicdidats stan dalidie toc per lb. 13 11 083 15 14 11 18 14 10 
PSOROSR Gy eee cc sich s sin ceisler os per qt 17 17 15 12 15 224 17 15 12 
HAS, GEE Sc SSS oe een So Samet 16 13 174 10 10 15 20 17 15 
Mra C anasto cs Rhace a dthan. per doz 35 33 27 15 14 31 35 29 20 


GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black per lb.| 2 20 | 1 92 70 1 81 | 1 66 | 1 04 242) 217 as 


Coffee, RAO TOG Me «Fes ob oteee tre at do... 30 28 25 29 24 274 33 29 25 
Coffee, Rio, roasted .............. do... 38 34 323 40 40 S1h)- aod ou) sce ae 28 
Sugar, good DIGWRt . .cbceae~ and do... 21 15 094 16 16 104 21 19 10 
Sugar, yellow C ................. do... 20.) 17 11 18 18 123 21 18 10 
Purar ones BD sels... <p se cee od do... 19 17 114 13 19 134 23 20 123 
Molasses, New Orleans ....... per gal.} 115 90 65 90 90 88 1 10 98 75 
Molasses, Porto Rico ............ do... 93 82 475 61 81 674)". 162} 1 004...... 
Bis ce see uss op Ce dew cb detmeen as Oo,..) 153!) 127 85 119 | 121)1 093} 252)| 1 38 75 
RT) CONLNON ..0ias swede sence per lb. 13 10 06 12 11 073 il 10} 08 
RUADOM EUR L cln cock give» clan od biel ee do... 13 14 05% 17 17 10 19 17 10 
BEML, COALS sw o.sicit cin bic = = a oie Sete S.perton.|  }7H50) | 20s 6 00 |) tee leoeenes 12 00 3 05 | 5 00 | 8 00 
Fuel, wood, hard (..05..4.55. per cord.| 6 66} 6 00 | 5 00 3 12 | 2 90 | 5 83 4 37) 3 34 | 4 00 
Fuel, BOG, PING. .5.- bs dees do...| 325] 5 00 | 3 50 2.58 | 2.12] SiS 6 00 | 4 70 | 6 00 
Oil, Te SR oe ea per gal. 82 59 224 93 95 524, «90 73 274 


DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 


Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard Caner 
ity 


Skbv accede Pics Siaeeesk ue 26 23 20 19 18 113 27 22 123 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, stiidard qual. 
LPG SSA SC ee eee ry Q7 23 224 26 22 124 25 29 14 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, ee gual 
SINMERE i dRoSey docs envdutem ees r yd. 46 32 30 30 26 14 27 32 14 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, te be 
MME ech e aces bss cebecesde per yd. 48 41 324 34 30 15 27 39 16 
Cotton- fadnel, medium quality ..do... 36 27 20 26 25 18 38 32 13 
Tickings, good Quality .220.. 2.08 GOs: 40 32 30 50 44 25 55 48 25 
Prints; MESrvImnp big owe ck déwcecce ae 19 16 12} 18 a7 10 2Q1 17 10 
Mousseline de laines............. do... 37 33 224 30 28 224 47 36 25 
Satinets, medium quality........ do.. 66 63 90 84 83 | ° 673} 1 26 90 | 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy ......... per pair. 5 80 | 5 20} 2 25 5 20 | 4 37 | 3 87 6 56 | 5 40 | 4 00 
HOUSE-RENT, 
Four-roomed tenements....per month.| 16 17 |17 28 |22 50} 14 00 |16 40 20 83] 20 00 |19 19 |30 00 
Six-roomed tenements ........... do...| 22 00 |24 28 |32 50 | 23 00 |24 25 |31 66 | 37 00 |29 28 |40 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &c)...per week.| 4 70 | 5 58 | 4 50 3 50 | 3 82 | 5 08 700) 5 06 | 5 50 
For women in factories.......4- -do...| 4:00 | 5 29 | 3 25 3 30 | 3 61]... ...| scene € Ui eas 
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articles of consumption, with prices of boord and house-rent, §:c.—Continued. 





Average of the South- 


Tennessee. Missouri, - ern States. 


Kentucky. 











1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. | 1869. | .1874. 





$10 15 | $6 72 | $6 30 | $10 28| $625) $5.50 


12 56 7 70 621 | 11 44 8 00 6 33 | 11 72 7 80 6 75 | 13 29 9.61 8 10 
6 40 5 55 5 75 4 83 4 58 6 62] 10 00 6 31 4 50 9 12 7 02 6 31 
3 42 3 03 SMe [ig otha intis ai) sss <1 3 78 4 00 3 63 3 00 4 90 4 42 4 29 

11 11 12% 09 08 10 12 i 113 11 10 11 
07 07 06 06 05 07 09 08 03 08 07 08 
12 12 11} 09 08 11 12 12 112 114 10 12 
11 10 09 08 07 09 il 10 10 124 103 123 
09 09 10 08 07 104 11 10 113 1i 09 11} 
il 11 12 10 09 10 14 13 11 12 11 14 
13 14 15 09 10 12 15 14 113 13 13 14 
09 038 09 08 09 10 09 08 09 103 094 103 
10 09 1 08 11 093 11 pat 10 12 11 133 
ll 10 11 09 08 12 12 11 10 134 12 14 
10 12 10 10 10 104 10 12 10 13 124 124 
13 14 11 12 12 12 13 Eee aa aaalate 17 16 13 
16 19 12 17 17 124 ay 19 064 194 2 13 
20 2k 14 19 20 144 21 21 134 23 23 16 
15 15, 09 14 15 11 15 15 06 174 174 10 
14 16 12 14 17 13 15 14 10 204 19% 164 
19 20 16 20 20 154 21 20 164 214 22 163 
12 12 09 13 13 0834} . 12 ay 074 13 133 10 
13 12 10 14 10 09 13 12 15 15 14 12 
28 29 28 27 27 25 31 32 32 34 33 33 
26 26 19 25 25 22 24 25 20 27 26 21 
89 58 98 1 05 90 1 18 1 13 60 1 01 118 99 1 29 
16 14 10 19 16 11 13 13 123 15 134 10 
11 ‘al 09 09 09 10 10 09 17% 13 124 12 
09 08 07 10 10 18 10 08 064 14 11 13 
16 15 18 17 19 15 18 21 14} 23 23 21 


2 00 191 1 00 2 40 1 93 1 10 1 69 1 65 78 2 00 1 83 1 04 
39 28 26 33 30 28 30 28 26 30 28 26 
37 34 31 32 30 33 34 32 334 33 32 34 
18 17 10 20 17 12 18 utr | 11 19 ria 104 
18 18 11 20 17 12 17 18 113 184 18 11 
19 18 12 21 18 13 21 20 114 20 19 12 

1 08 1 07 81 1 12 1 02 99 1 15 1 04 873} 110 1 02 85 
87 90 69 94 87 75 97 95 60 91 93 68 

1 47 1 26 &8 58 1 41 95 1 38 1 34 80 1 34 1 22 90 
11 10 07} 11 10 07 09 08 053 114 103 08 
14 12 08 18 17 094 14 1 09 18 16 10 

747 718 3 08 T 27 7 00 5 00 5 738 6 42} 12 00 8 75 8 80 8 35 

3 85 3 76 4 62 3 21 2 80 3 80 3 87 3 77 5 00 411 3 70 417 

317 3 37 4 50 3 03 2 75 4 50 2 00 2 00 4 00 3 24 3 11 410 
71 61 20 88 70 36Z 69 56 224 85 69 33 


20 18 13 21 19 12 22 18 113 22 20 12 
26 20 14 26 22 14 27 25 133 25 23 15 
34 31 23 29 30 14 34 28 35 35 30 19 
35 33 254 35 32 15 41 27 40 39 34 20 
33 28 19 33 32 19 37 29 20 33 28 19 
46 38 32 51 46 30 54 42 25 47 40 28 
16 14 10 20 16 10 17 14 113 19 16 11 
32 23 24 35 29 27 32 26 25 34 30 26 
1 03 87 66 89 89 73 95 86 65 87 72 64 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
in the respective years 





Indiana. 


1874.| 1867. 


1869. | 1874.) 1867. | 1869. 


~ 


Michigan. 


1874, 


| | | | | | | 


Ohio. 
Articles. 

1867. | 1869. 

PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine....... -per bbl. #12 71 #6 41 
Flour, wheat, extra family ....... do..-| 12 88 | 6 82 
aU TY tensae oh cee ss Kecmeiss< be do... 5 70 | 4 90 
Cen See aa, hae ot sal BB pmsl! RABY 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces. .... per lb. 15 14 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces .......... do... 10 09 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks ........- do... 16 15 
Beef, ee ND Lae do... 11 10 
Veal, fore quarters .............- do... 08 08 
Veal, hind quarters .............. aG..t 11 10 
Malitiete e oldie. 2. coc, cen. do... 15 14 
Mutton, tly quarters............ do... 12 08 
Mutton, 1 Gi ses ode dnp ke siteme ete ass do... 11 10 
Mutton- CORDA. io caded noone hus ue'c do... 12 11 
ERs TMS cc eedia arses canes cass do... 14 14 
Pork, corned or salted ..........- do... 17 17 
Pork, DACOU ee cea ae an fp See do... 16 17 
Pork, hams, smoked. ...-........- do... 21 20 
Pork, shoulders.....-.----ccs-0-- do... 17 16 
Pork, BUMRAVOR o, nk a snus Some ncs- do 18 18 
i CE SS Sa RR Sela do... 19 21 
Cod-fish, dry. ..---..2...0:.0.20-- do..- 11 11 
Mackerel, DICKIOR Gee tect wigce vse do... 15 14 
TEHOUEE eee oe ook hele eos cts ans ys oe doz. 33 31 
MOEHO Me soentos Seta © caalgcee ss ol ad... 18 20 
IPGtabOOS ieee ses eeccc ccc serene per bush. 96 44 
ICGUA PECL coe tec ceses oe beiee es per lb. 14 12 
HSDAMS ped ane sks 6 Gonnicis'a ce eaiscp =o per qt 12 09 
VET ee cer eam ee cclnc cease cou. do .. 06 05 
MOIRA er BG hoon wh vicls ae aah oa» per doz Q3 24 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea, Oolong or other good black per lb 1 64] 1 44 


Coffee, TID OTOCM vos s sav scans =o do... 33 20 
Cottee, iO. TORSted -cossee ness ces do... 36 32 
Sugar, good DLOVM as cancer oe saat do... 16 15 
Sirzar, youow C..c-.05--s20 eset do... 16 16 
BEL) ONIHO DD cocina venn<senecs xd do... 19 17 
Molasses, New Orleans........ per gal Nps 7a he be b 
Molasses, TOTtOMACD. ont daaer cone G0.6:14' 77 96 
RE ee faa eat kb acm h ss oben cess do...} 1 44] 1 29 
SOP, COMMON =o kvahiesccesmaces per lb 12 ii 
PAV sete nce aap annssocace aca ee 14 13 
IROL CORE oct a'e's pices aes caterers per ton.| 6 59 | 6 27 
Fuel, wood, hard............. per cord.| 3 45] 3 43 
FURL WOOd, PING ose. 22 soc acees GOS Cohen acl <aeaee 
DEMIR AG naga teanacnsite sans per gal. 60 45 


DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 


el brown, 4-4, standard tvs 


St OES Shae Soe ryd. 22] 18 
shirtings bleached, 4-4, standar ah 

De een ss 28 che sue gues’ per yd. oi  R 
gel brown, 9-8, standard qual- 

2 ico i Oe TRESS ged yd. 25 21 
hestings: bleached, 9-8, standard qual- 

Se 3 ae ae per y 34] 29 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality -.do... 31 27 
Tickings, good WUBLGY sie rensice «x do... 43 37 
PPR MGT paso wc cow cage s='s do... 19 14 
Mousseline de laines...-.....--.- do... 28 24 
Satinets, medium quality ........ do...}| 1.09 76 
Boots, men’s heavy........... per pair.| 5 78] 5 10 


HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements....permonth.| 8 69 | 7 53 


Six-roomed tenements .”........ do...| 12 79 |10 73 
BOARD. 
For men, mechanics, &c..... per week.| 4 50 | 4 03 


For women in factories ........-. Ga: ).4) 3°97 13-46 


$5 70 | $10 87 #5 psd #6 a $10 87 |$6 17 |$6 00 


6 37| i216 
519] 828 
303] 4 05 
124 13 
08 09 
12 14 
10 11 
074 10 
10 12 
12 14 
09 09 
12 10 
13 11 
11 13 
13 15 
14 18 
16 21 
12 16 
14 16 
154 19 
09 11 
12 13 
27 28 
17 22 
92 79 
10 14 
094 12 
06 07 
20 17 
101| 169 
26 32 
31 36 
10 17 
11 18 
12 16 
95| 114 
84] 1 00 
96 | 1 46 
08 10 
10 13 
375 | 5 03 
386] 349 
400} 350 
22 64 
11 20: 
14 24 
17} 25 
20 30 
17 32 
31 45 
10 16 
204 27 
84 94 
460| 541 
892] 997 
1277] 12 70 
410} 431 
294] 387 


11 67 | 714 

Bai 8 42 | 6 09 
330| 484/418 
13 15| 14 
10 10} 08 

b Be 16] 15 
083 mt 40 
10 10| 08 


16 23} 21 
133 16| 16 
13 19| 18 
18 21} 23 


21} 23 23 


37 37 34 
11 16 15 
11 17 16 


15 27 22 
25 30 25 
Baa 38 31 
15 35 29 
30 44 36 


8 
4 83 5 76 | 5 16 


6 75 
6 00 


9 00 8 49 | 7 95 |12 00 
13 163) 11 89 /11 15 /16 00 


i” 
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consumption; also prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the following Western States, 
1867, 1869, and 1874. 





Illinois, | Wisconsin. Minnesota. Iowa. 





1867. 1869. 1874, 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869, 1874. 1867. 1269. 1874. 


$10 51 $6 19 $6 60 | $867) $535] $533] $815 | $430] $541] $810] $528] $5 67 
12 50 7 50 8 04 9 66 5 91 6 33 8 85 4 71 ache 9 32 6 15 ie 
8 25 6 09 6 05 7 10 4 76 4 62 6 07 4 64 5 67 4 81 4 82 5 00 
410 3 75 4 12 4 47 3 75 4 00 6 03 4 85 4 37 3 34 3 59 2 75 


12 11 114 14 13 iL 12 12 103 12 11 103 
09 08 08 07 09 073 09 08 074 07 08 033 
13 12 103 15 13 11} 13 12 11t 12 13 11 
10 10 08} 10 09 10 10 10 074 09 10 09% 
10 09 11 13 10 10 09 08 082 09 09 11 
12 11 13 13 11 11 11 11 102 12 12 12 
13 12 14 14 13 124 14 13 113 12 13 134 
10 10 093 12 09 084 09 08 093 08 08 10 
11 12 124 15 12 10 20 11 114 11 10 12 
12 12 13 13 11 11 14 13 13 11 11 124 
13 14 124 14 14 11 12 13 114 11 13 11 
16 17 12 17 17 12 17 17 121 15 16 114 
13 19 15 18 19 12 19 19 135 17 19 14 
20 22 16 20 20 133 20 22 153 19 21 15 
15 16 113 16 16 104 17 16 11 15 17 11t 
16 17 13 18 18 124 18 19 123 14 16 124 
19 Qi 154 20 22 16} 20 Q1 152 18 19 154 
12 11 094 12 11 10 12 12 09 12 12 093 
rT 14 12 14 14 123 14 14 123 14 15 114 
29 29 284 30 30 24 31 27 254 Q7 26 19} 
23 23 183 22 22 154 20 24 173 23 22 134 
1 00 41 91 71 52 53 64 63 79 64 44 43 
15 13 11 14 13 10 15 14 12 16 14 10 
13 11 094 10 09 09 12 09 09 13 10 07 
07 07 064 07 07 054 06 06 06 07 07 054 
18 23 20 21 20 20 22 21 19 13 19 133 


30 28 27 33 30 252 34 29 29 33 29 25} 
36 33 33 36 35 35 39 33 34 36 34 30 
17 16 10 16 15 093 16 15 11 18 16 10 
18 17 11 17 16 10% 17 16 11} 19 17 11 
19 18 113 18 17 113 18 17 12 20 19 11} 
1 04 98 91] 115 y9} 100} 130} 110] 103] 119] 104 90 
99 88 69} 103 91 60] 103 89 74] 109 94 15 
1 47 1 36 97} 138] 126] 100] 147] 125 gat} 150] 114 95 
10 09 08 12 il 094 11 10 08 11 10 08s 
14 13 11 15 14 10% 14 14 11 16 15 113 
4 47 ma) 6:73 | 1108) 11.54.) 9 00 |,..)....]........ 1225] 631] 548| 508 
471 444| 566] 525} 515] 450] 444] 423] 500| 452| 478] 483 
4 00 362] 380; 341] 315] 241] 296] 282] 350] 320] 300| 450 
66 52 244 72 55 19 78 57 333 712 56 Q74 
20 18 12} Q2 18 112 22 19 114 22 13 124 
25 22 154 26 23 15 Q7 23 13 29 23 15 
33 a 173 32 Q7 30 25 20 Qik 29 23 20 
38 33 20% 41 rT haem 31 26 24 38 29 244 
32 27 18 31 27 202 36 30 20 40 30 174 
47 39 26 44 38 274 48 40 293 50 39 25 
17 14 10 13 14 103 17 14 10 18 14 10 
24 24 20 26 24 204 Q7 24 204 31 25 213 
99 83 7164 98 87 624] 1 00 81 703} 1411 88 7a 


5 66 5 07 5 51 6 15 5 28 5 17 4 57 4 80 491 5 64 4 96 4 38 


10 87 10 84 10 60 8 46 8 24 6 33 | 1128] 10 57 OF75 J OTT 21s e 7 
14 98 14 97 15 62| 1141] 1130] 1000] 1578] 1407] 1787} 1532] 1311] 1087 


4 41 4 26 4 5 4 68 4 44 
4 08 3 91 3 66 4 01 3 60 


Ser te — ee” 


4 61 4 22 
3 92 3 75 2 75 3 65 3 63 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading 
WESTERN STATES—Continued, 





Average for West- 








Kansas, Nebraska. orn States. 
Articles. 
1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874; | 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 
PROVISIONS. . 
Flour, wheat, superfine ....... per bbl.| $9 36 #6 a $6 25 | $12 00 I$6 75 }.....- $10 14 |$5 83 |$5 90 
Flour, wheat, extra family....... GO. 55) 10:20.) 7°68. |... 204 11 00 | 5 25 |...... 10 92! 6 43 | 6 91 
Flour, TYO.c.osccna wither snatg hai » 2 (EO. cols de dee Se 5 00 accae d{ done «chil spine heeeeme 723 | 5 21) 5 42 
ACOTN-MCBl eco sc cacteianic cies once ic do...| 3 70{3 15 | 3 50 6 00 | 4 50 }...... 4 46 | 3 29 | 3 58 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces..... per lb. 12 12 05 20 13 bsaen? 14 124; 113 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces........-- do... 08 08 05 12 OS lenaces 09 08 08 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks ........- do... 13 12 08 20 15 teubase 143; 133/ 113 
Beef, oo a aS aie do... 10 09 04 12 09 fiidees 103; 10 083 
Veal, TOTO QUATtCTA <2... cc ci4c.- ons do... 12 We hicanee > dl j.we-ee 103} 093) 103 
Veal, hind QuUAaTTCrS.....0---2---5 do... 13 tS Bee 20 AD geese 13 113} 123 
Veal-cutlets........... mika os eset do... 15 14 03 20 17 (gears 143; 14 12 
Mutton, fore quarters............ do... 09 1 ae 15 0) eee 143; 083; 09 
UR UCOD TUM sua twhivuess seeuees ons do... 11 Bb |. .dabe 20 33 1 Gans 133} 114/ 113 
INEDCLON-CRODS scence. s-siddcecssct do... 11 0 ee a 20 15 less 13 112} 12 
PERE R ALOSD so. nS akpenae caaweseen’s do... 12 14 07 20 19 fps. oe 13 133] 113 
Pork, corned or salted ..........- do... 7 16 07 22 ub el bey Sa 162; 17 113 
Pork, DP OOT eg ebcigh «we saan son's do... 21 20 12 25 D5 dears 19 194; 134 
Pork, hams, smoked .......-.--.: do... 22 23 16 30 se Py ae 212; 142) 153 
Pork, BEARIGOLS se swocedpace s+ es ts. 17 17 10 20 16 1 gsc. 163} 163) 133 
Pork, sausages -- 16 17 15 20 ba Pry aes 327i 173] Ss 132 
HEAP Gaon ecbidtniacce siagicicw'a sat Ae 19 21 14 20 20 igre as 94) 1 153 
SNOUT Ysa tiapnaconeshs~>e<+tGO. os 14 11 10 10 11 4 ein 11%} 11 093 
Mackerel, DICK IDG G ton ada ee lees do... 17 15 10 15 16 etbe ae 15 144; 103 
Me hoe eit o) evan. se dh do... 32| 36] 224 50 de 2 dae as 333} 314} 248 
WUGCRO Mec ives ot ad's cn ceidsgiceesces do... 23 22 25 30 QT esate 214 223) , 17 
PALUOBI cava cee ns cen dunce per bus.| 1 10 38 75 1 50 S81 conan 89 51 78 
PRC OE beste sn at pee ae ao ¥ wales = 2" per lb. 15 14 12 20 14) eens 15 134; 11 
NS Smilies e's te ale’p = a.9's « <fa(4 in » = per qt 11 il 10 20 OF deat 133; 093/ 094 
NT hese ldcton cee ae shaatlain' eiaiset do.. 09 09 07 10 OF} eens O74; 07 064 
OCG eC as wsrscsemececccs per doz 26 28 20 50 Se pase 244) 24 19 
GROCERIES, ETC. ‘ 
Tea, Oolong or other good black.per lb.|_1 80 | 1 56 | 1 12 1 3-1 50 | eee 1 66 | 1 52 | 1 15 
Coffee, Rio, BORD cen na abewcinnl do... 34 28 21 35 20 gaia 33 28 274 
Coffee, Rio, roasted ...........--- do... 42 33 334 40 34°] weeet 374] 334] 33 
Sugar, good brown..........----- do... 18 16 10 20 15} ee cn x 17 153} 10 
Sugar, yer.cw C......---- do... Bit feet alle 21:1: “16 aaemome 18} 164] 094 
PAT BOUCO BD Vista clewsnesmcscns do... 23 19 12% 22 18. eee 19 18 112 
Molasses, New Orleans....... per gall.| 113 88 Sa eee 36 eee Ll? 95 89 
Molasses, Porto Rico.......------ do... 97 80 GO) oc eosidee 44 | sae. s 1 03 853] 71 
LEI) aichicicnals opiaisjern es ataatauie's one do... 1 54 | 1 20 | 1 00 1 500) DT OT0 gees 1 47 | 1 28 95 
Soap, COMMON... 5...<5-0se---- Per lb. 12 10 10 15 12: Veale 113} 104) 08 
REAUCH Mein gcc eb alals ae oss cbvom bank G05. 14 12 20 20 17 Taseate 15 14 104 
RIVES GOS We cae cicaists ces teenie per ton.| 1194|8 66|450| 18 00 |14 00 |...... 9 50 | 8 30 | 6 30 
Fuel, wood, hard 26. ..42ecee percord.| 5 71 | 5 54 | 425) 14 00| 8 50 |...... 5 48 | 4 74 | 4 50° 
Fuel, wood, PING Saas cedemias eee de... G00 |°S'Q0 |... 25. ais osc ele ie See 3 70 | 3 24/3 64. 
Oil, ht be sl RR hd ad per gall. 76 59 35 75 60 Fo veced 70 53 26 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Pe ronge, brown, 4-4, Bena qual- 
5 ica Pi, Baie ass Sl ae er yard. 25 20 15 25°|"). 1S eee 222) 181) 123 
Shivtings, bleached, 4-4, anda qual- 
LENG Misie pak wae vpace ame per yard. 30 25 20 30 22 fo cesee 28 22 15 
Sheetings, brown, 9- 8, standard qual- . ; 
De eda Nee Sin wde anne per yard. 48 37 Wig Ferre 22 il. cwene 31 25 193 
Reeiinoe. bleached, 9-8, standard 
youu | Oe, Fe ee per mere: 54 42 MoUs eins Ghat 27 | ehene 37 30% 203 
Cotton- fennn. medium quality..do. . ST I) OR es a S5 il aoe 343 29] 18 
Tickings, good UTA hy pa 6 a0: J 52} 37 25 30 33 ilaeeos 45 374} 264 
PPTINGS, MOTTIMHO se occ wae ccs cule a hee 18 13 pk Ree be. 15 il sencene 17 14 103 
Mousseline de laines.-...........- Gove 29 23 (1 PR ae Q5 i) Arenas Q74) 24 19 
Satinets, medium quality .....-... Ci CcSeateel fag! PH 76 75 90;| 4, OL aces 1 00 84 72 
Boots, men’s heavy..........- per pair.| 5 50 | 4 83 | 3 62 6 50'| 5 S0i wus. 5 70 | 5 20] 5 40 
HOUSE-RENT, 
Four-roomed tenements......-. permo.| 16 71 |18 43 | 9 00] 40 00 /27 50 |...... 13 97 |12 42} 9 12 
Six-roomed tenements .......-... do...| 23 44 (26 14 |15 00 | 75 00 {40 00 |...... 21 40 |17 10 |13 90 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &c.)..per week. 5 90 | 4 64 | 3 75 7007) Oe 1D lige dk 481 | 450/414 
For women in factories.......... do...| 4 71 | 4 33 | 2 63 7 00) 5 00i)..... -| 4351397 | 3 25 





articles of consumption, with prices of house-rent and board, §c.—Continued. 
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California. 
— 
1867. 1869. 1874. 
, 
$6 96 $5 71 $5 00 
7 07 Gis Mess 
10 00 11 00 6 00 
10 36 8 02 6 00 
14 16: 11} 
13 12 08 |. 
12 13 10 
11 13 10 
12 14 103 
14 15 123 
17 17 123 
11 12 10 
12 13 114 
13 14 113 
13 14 12 
16 15 16 
18 20 17 
21 Q1 20 
16 15 15 
19 20 16 
20 20 17 
18 17 09 
19 19 11 
46 47 43 
24 24 22 
80 75 ot 
13 12 10 
11 08 034 
12 a2 07 
47 48 37 
1 09 1 04 73 
25, 24 26 
36 34 a0 
16 14 103 
10 16 12 
18 17 124 
1 32 1 16 1 00 
4. 25 1 06 1 00 
1 29 1 25 93 
12 10 08 
26 = 15 
20 00 15 60 16 25 
6 33 6 50 8 67 
5 00 5 18 8 00 
1 12 1 00 40 
20 17 123 
Q4 20 13 
41 39 16 
53 48 aT 
30 25 20 
38 33 26 
15 13 10 
31 26 Q1 
1 00 2 87 
4 92 5 10 4 75 
12 00 12 42 17 00 
16 30 20 16 31 00 
6 86 6 55 5 33 
5 72 6 20 6 00 


1867. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Oregon. 


1869. 


1874, 


807. 


Average for the Pacifis 


1867, 


1869, 


States.* 


1874, 


$$ eee ee eee eee OS _oeeS 


$5 57 
6 10 


114 
26 
45 
15 
18 
17 

1 12 


Nevada. 
1874, 1867, 1869. 
$4 75 | $16 60 | $11 83 
4 92 Q1 8 11 46 
6 00 1725 15 17 
8 33 16 60 11 09 
092 Q1 19 
064 15 14 
10 19 18 
08 16 15 
08 18 aly 
10 20 19 
112 24 22 
092 14 14 
112 17 17 
124 19 20 
123 25 25 
123 32 27 
142 29 28 
142 30 28 
123 25 23 
13} 33 30 
16} 29 28 
14 26 25 
153 37 Q7 
344 65 58 
23% 41 35 
574| 350} 212 
122 21 20 
10 30 20 
144 25 22 
30 1 33 98 
873} 120] 109 
273 34 33 
30 at 48 
14 24 ral 
163 21 22 
17 Q1 20 
rile, ips te 2 00 1 60 
50 2 00 1°56 
87 2 44 1 94 
11 20 17 
10 O08 i is 
4 59 5 00 8 75 
3 67 14 00 9 43 
50 2 00 1 42 
143; 28 20 
15 29 Q3 
30 67 47 
34 84 50 
234 39 32 
334 45 38 
11 VAN 15 
274 40 35 
86% 94} 101 
5 50 9 20 7 50 
i i ly 23 00 17 &6 
18 50 31 20 22.71 
Wo Wi 11 83 9 62 
4 00 Bh aes 8 | 9 25 


*In coin. 


meen eee 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
in the ih years 
















Dakota. Idaho. 
Articles. 
1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874.| 1867. | 1869. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat, superfine -..... per bbl.. WE 00 *6 75 |$4 50 |$24 75 $18 22 
Flour, wheat, extra family ...... do....| 15 00 | 7 00 | 5 00 | 22 00 | 15 50 | 6 00 ].......|....... 
Flour, TV Gre sec aes sccties eae acs Doe was’. aia - M OOn, 4.75 Soo 19°00!) '% OD a4. eae) seen 
Caner inpabo en Jacki pah- oe oe. do....| 12 00 | 6 00 | 4 50 | 26 00 | 18 33 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces ....per lb.. 18 13 124 28 25 s24l | 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces .......-- do. ... 10 08 04 24 20 09 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks........- d0.0-. 20 17 10 26 23 104 
Beef, Vols: Oa es ae do.... 15 13 08 27 22 113 
Veal, TOromuUATtera,..-.. 0.0. <5. - UOine tecenen., 15 083 29 ag 124 
Veal, hind quarters. .........-.- Gin 1. <5 ea 16 093 33 25 153 
Menlicnilcts . oot. bcc-.eLcces ces OG tks ea 18 15 33 25 123 
Mutton, fore quarters..........- dg.s.. 22 15 073 29 24 10 
Mutton, WBS e owe Sec ans actreces do... 22 16 10 33 28 124 
Mutton: CMTE... isha nnabpaen os 5 GGew.: 22 16 125 33 28 133 
POP OIPOs ie vcs fae bone slcghbe eo dos ~- 24 16 123 39 Q7 15 
Pork, corned or salted .......--. do.... 30 25 15 41 31 173 
Pork, DACONT eo. Poche s ce cee cose CGseae 45 27 16 40 41 17 
Pork, hams, smoked............. dos... 45 33 17 47 44 224 
OTK BUOULMCTS Loss >--ce25 cee co doz. 45 27 124 35 34 163 
POrk, BAUSALCS . Sues... ences - Cie > Tne 6 ears 30 123 63 38 203 
MEAT Peete tae wc cifak wodewemboses. O=- "2 50 27 15 42 42 223 
ROOTS MIT. cacemies s cn a's basics do... 35 22 10 d4 32 Dike. coe 
Mackerel, acini Boe ac eee cs do.... 40 22 10 45 38 I ae en | 
BRIE eae aha, 5 wis etc ais wa alo faa o's w a> dowte: 50 37 a Raya foes Bg 87 50 
EICCBO NSU Wolk math din ae cia bite aes do.... 30 27 20 63 47 33 
EMPACOOS ih doko dahmea cle ws yas © per bus../.....-. 100}125|] 567] 217) 1 20 
TRA a bide basso diaingiwe aan babe oom per lb. 30 18 123 46 28 174 
PROT Smeets leaidniee as ccs o PELIGUs ls ce verte 20 064 55 34 10 
TEMG as sv aie See ea ea “4 10 17 05 45 38 123 
THe Paes = poe Se a per doz 50 42 10: f1 87 Pela 43 


GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black.perlb.| 2 50;215|100] 192] 1 65 94 


Cotfee, PULO WOT OCI tls cc a sie pitas >” dese: 30 28 30 58 46 354 

Coftee, Rio, TPOASUER "aos < navies ss! Ogee pene 60 35 7 55 50 

Sugar, good MTOM vas 2c de uees ns doce. 30 21 10 36 27 17 

Sugar, WEMUW Uinta cage te beoe as = do.... 25 22 11 42 33 | 18 

Sugar, COM60 Biowessccscseve~ss dagee: 22 18 12 46 37 17 

Molasses, New Orleans...... per gall..{ 200/195/100] 500] 3 00/]...... 

Molasses, TEOMA, os citaeye es do..:.| 1.50] 1.25 OS ence eds fa anceee| seen 

PRES Cael cutelcts claw cp oe scale pets UG a-laspane’ 300}100;] 313] 296] 1 62 

BORD DOMINION (2555s. -.casnses per lb... 24 19 10 29 26 184 

OPS ISLOD aor * eight re a ena do.... 25 20 10 60 45 314 

TUE DORE oie winigtanl nas Sneed POT TON eee clase aa 8.00 |.--55¢-|-55-cice| onset eee seen mene eee 
Fuel, wood, hard............ per cord..[ 700 | 550) 3:00) 11.00 | 5 00 |.) -c-cieecc eta 
Fuel, wood, PING se tacts aoe eee COE on le ce cies 300} 250} 950} 8 00] 8 00 

Oil, Es Cea wet Gs oe eee per gall..| 2 00/1 42 30 | 3 87] 262/100 


DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 


Ratings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 


MV ied cee cee =a coke tone yee per yard.. 30 22 123 33 25 204 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard qual- 
DE eee iets «= auch iene aed « per yard.. 30 32 15 47 35 203 
Soraya brown, 9-8, standard qual- . 
oe) Se Ee per yard.. 35 30 11 #2 62 20 
Shestings bleached, 9-8, standard 
PUR ee bate tee ne cue er yard.. 35 37 pT ig ey Bab 70 20 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality .do.... 50 45 20 75 52 313 
Tickings s, good PUGity. .-nyesces do;-<' 25 15 30 87 65 374 
PEUCS, AL OTTO ce sys oan eens. dos-.2 20 17 124 24 25 124 
Mousseline de laines............ dos... 35 27 25 40 33 374 
Satinets, medium quality........ do....| 125]/100]100] 167] 1 22 75 
Boots, men’s heavy.......... per pair..| 8 00/6 75/]5 00/1200] 9 25/5 75 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements.....- per mo..| 30 00 |25 0 |10 00 | 62 50 | 27 50 |17 50 |. 
Six-roomed tenements .......... do....| 60 00 50 00 {15 00 | 87 50 | 40 00 |20 G0 |....... 


BOARD. 


For men, (mechanics, &c.)..per week..| 4 50 | 6 50 | 4 00 | 16 37 | 12 12 
For women in factories......... DOnno- | 4,00sh S125 ee E5tBe 1. 2h BS leeaees 
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consumption, with prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the following Territories, 
1867, 1869, and 1874. 





Washing-| Wyo- 


- PP 
ares ming. Average for Territories. 


New Mexico. Arizona. Colorado. 








1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1867. | 1869. 1874, 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 


eS ey nS ee) ee a 





$12 00 | $14 00 |........ $31 00 | $25 00 | $17 86 | $12 43 $5 50 | $8 50 | $20 93 | $16 07 | $7 95 
15 00 | 15 00 | $10 00 |........ 25 00 | 19 00} 12 80 600] 1000] 1775| 1506| 917 
Ve To tile ISS DESREN (igi Bannan 20 00} 12 00 650} 850] 2000] 1266| 8 55 
900} 900| 400| 1400] 1950] 1483] 9 44 1000} 550] 1814] 1388] 808 
11 10° 08 24 22 16 13 11 123 19 17 12 
08 07 06 23 21 12 08 04 08 15 13 064 

12 11 06 25 22 16 1 11 15 19} 18 10 

1l 10 10 25 22 14 11 08 06 18 16 09 
12 10 10 23 20 17 13 09 08 20 17 094 

12 10 12 25 23 19 16 10 15 22 19 12 
12 10 12 28 25 20 19 123 15 23 20 13 

11 09 08 25 19 15 11 09 123 17 163 10 

11 09 08 28 23 19 15 11 15 22 19 12 

11 09 08 28 28 20 16 124 15 Q24 20 13 

17 12 20 15 33 33 20 124 15 26 204 15 

15 12 20 25 42 39 26 15 20 31 35 17 

40 35 20 50 42 36 27 17 20 41 33 19 

52 7 25 52 45 40 29 20 20 47 40 22 

46 40 25 50 42 37 27 13 17 41 34 18 
50 45 | ecg 50 57 29 124 15 55 39 19 
50 40 20 47 40 39 30 173 Q5 45 37 Q1 
40 40 25 42 38 34 24 194 15 39 31 17 

25 25 25 60 50 36 Q7 10 20 41 27 19 
112 15 60} 125] 100 84 46 374 40 99 71 42 
4 45 15 80 67 49 32 25 25 53 44 35 
eles 4:08 Lasee-.-: 300} 275| 393] 204 50} 210} 422] 243] 119 
. «845 35 20 20 50 34 26 10 12 33 33 15 
10 10 06 16 09 24 15 06 08 31 19 08 

13 16 20 40 25 17 12 123 10 25 25 12 
50 40 50} 1.50 80 99 56 374 40) 8 74 40 

‘ 

et ei 2 95) 1:50) 125) 270|° 210 50°)". 1501. “244, ta eee 
55 50 334 65 52 48 35 274 35 51 43 33 
2 SS 40 37 37 46 41 374 40 65 54 40 
40 35 18 47 40 35 24 104 123 3 28 14 

42 38 20 47 20 38 25 123 13 39 27 16 

47 42 20 48 44 39 26 124 14 40 33 16 
250} 200) 200} 600] 450} 260] 1091 50} 125] 368] 268] 1.35 
250} 200) 200] 600| 450] 256] 178 50°71 00 1 330 2 Se ee 
450| 400! 275| 375| 275 | 336] 246 90'1°°°2-00.T SORES 3:09: | eatoae 
31 25 13 55 42 29 293 074 10 36 28 13 
50 35 20 60 47 39 31 25 20 514 354 Q2 
Be es on oo 5|s ec 2a---\oencc--: 950] 720 900} 850] 950} 720] 940 
500| 700} 450| 475| 400] 1150| 933 SOO eee. 785| 617] 3283 
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Table showing the aggregate average retail prices of provisions, groceries, §c., in the towns of 
the United States in the respective years 1867, 1869, and 1874. 

















RECAPITULATION. 
Articles. . f 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 

PGaT, CER BUNCLUNG. 05 Up rasadades dessa dened sesheanvenathonsn per barrel..| $12 90 | $909] $6 83 
Flour, wheat, extra family ........... pa en es jane aes tnds no kes o aoe do....| 13 66 9 56 7:93 
ROO LM aes Sor a cc amr teen coEnih ape edenn + ainnewenn = 6sas acest sae aan do....| 11 33 8 03 6 24 
MOOT MEMO ee see era cit ae ae t belcsteeres cece c's alu cuacie'tte = 5 a nce nne sete eee as nae do....| 8 07 6 55 5 24 
IDSeI SILOS POASEATIS-IOCOS i clos cides caccescdacee sesceees sesso sans per pound.. 16 153 134 
[BEG LOSU) NOU PIOOES. cece on. ccmece sets ac cuigicas.cas mais dule mule fee en Omen G0!..3 11 103 08s 
IBOGL ATE, TUM MLOGES|Rccc. sate ececececcweseectcceens I ts pe Mo...) 17 16 134 
SIMIAN 2a tetas caNe ab cccadetdeauccusaceds ses us nkaes + «ae ook cone OD. 254 14 ..13 104 
VOAL, TOPS QUATTSLS osc ccc ccn ce tecccwnmesenssecsoccnswennssneeae do..23 14 123 113 
ER AMIMIINOLEOLN (5 oss parece acicesciacscedcsurscnstsopscesae ae uenenae osc, 16 15 134 
PVIE ECUUICLS io ole cee cose cabs cbenls seetsecet uedvas sues cbscectacdsamnen eam do... 184 173 15% 
Mutton, fore quarters............ce.e0- ak Ge sgonennsaugecss tule gee neuneme dows 133 12 114 
MSR GEE Uwe cnt oar ews ec hesabcac pends aap uno s.co0d-ppt a 6s cpameenmenemn do.... 15 145/"" +14 
Mutton-chops..... Soccethes taasbnuqndaseu peu sine ch ebbog ste 6 tema came do.... 16% 16). 15 
ROPE TERE oe eats cs «tebe bccedcnsesekscamienetes ctacs cee tae COPE do.... 17 163 14 
EDL COLNE OL BALLOU co bacs clas daccecedcedecpeccnel cascada de quseeneane fo...i 203 213 143 
RT TET) .. cishie aie Vague esk are casas oe on danse atcahand sen cae gana do... 23 224 153 
PER AIG, BIIGKHO .oceticasccetinancsusaae slencpecd stance sen cel cena s enim do. .4 264) 243 174 
DrksSHOULUCTO: execs sceeca csoene aces oe Sccisepictawa vases sos ca-ceea eaten oe 214 20 14 
POPE FBRUBACOS Hocce tench acs occddecnarcnccusien ie 264 234 164 

UDO AN cerk is cise se aiges oa date dae nein gates cocci aemcn se baat ele ata aan ae 244 25 173 
ROOM SHON Y seca cies act ens cmc ct aaee sues ciulciom Kote 174 16 11 
Mackerel, pickled Bars, 204 172 13 
LOU OL Pen Se oees ve cece nos bodte ences cenenenoe @ fee a acpnialid epale eds See do.... 494 44% 35 
IDHOCRO cme wc ccdscincesee fanbactevlnsceosseaudeeteee bs cctcc steam do...: 29 Q74 224 
PR EORN esac at tacks sha cbence cen be anssnelaneh panies > cuicmae vhs eae per bushel..| 1 623 1 093 994 
MOO Une teint Seema ge he ie calc otis clals cis ee Sis ace vee peteag ate ate neti per pound.. 174 16% 113 
PROUS fe omtrete cep ins saa Races on cia\mond oats ce alntaa sina a oe 2 win sth nieite tetas per quart.. 163 13 10 
MOE Perri ees borer aces heansna cette n<Gecwed guae ccc sd Kane) «sain do.... 12 li 
SURG oie gies cacehucbencidcenescacvaee andsebebeep dsnedeme conse been om per dozen. . 49 403 30 

GROCERIES, ETC. 
wee, Oclong or other good black 1... cs.ndencccceesscnacenceenue per pound..} 1 60 1 43 99 
Coffee, Rio, green: ...........! pe oti eke emails cee ANOS ae ae a cen aie - doses 314 31 284 
Wotres, Rio, TOAStEd. scence ce scaee a cibie’ mae catdigiiia’s ele tesa oe ate ante eae do.... 43 383 343 
PEAT aOR DOW» «ona daa Nices sc aeases a aaet Rs ganennc genres ca auinen ae eee do..<] 204 17% 114 
Sugar, yellow C....... diner osiee ett e owes a calc eiaictstestacio ists aiein are ate do..se 204 ast 12 
PIPALSEONCOLD a cc cnc ee atiaes ae taeen ce SiSule tees cc taens fac aoe cc ae 23 20 132 
Miaesee NeW OLAS case. sncubecancsotads cect carbone canciones per gallon..| 1 57 gs 8 98 
MTOIBSSCH SE DLLOL DCO \ae cae Sap ccitnads eats e cee Baio at oho arerecaie otaele carat arias C0.c~ shan dees 1 22 84 
RMOa And» kemawe ot an dota op 5o de nahh vas ne ete oe ale i aah an sa me enehee een do....| 1 803} 1 583) 1 08% 
ARISE MONK «dar ce ces pe eteupsa dean adantan etwas savcieb ex ep ae’ Amman per pound... 16 132 09. 
GT beh ssecenge es ck Gces nn Sh Masnales tlhe de emaxt as @engat scant tee aewae do.... 22 184 13 
AIO COON triers Selec e sock Ona cte tied tandee cs te deca ee bameneacteee ee aee per ton..| 10 83] 10 03 9 1L 
Fuel, wood, hard ...... Ob agades coh csieda ise domed eens can te so eee per cord..| 5°71 5 44 5 30 
MUAreWOOCNDING toe oot cece toe eles ared wakeee anes ecened ct cla Cree rs Ca mepaegd Seite s fey 453 5 42 
ROTICOR Sie sche deems ha Ce ktrceee eee acid eaters con ccna lee per gallon..} 1 20 90 38h 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality..........0.scsecsccnsncceas- per yard... 233 20 12} 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality ........-...--.0-2.eeeeeeeeee- do..<4 Q74 23 15 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality ........cccsccscccccccccnccscscs doscen 34 283; + 20 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality .........cc.cscecccececccncees do:cee au 333 22 
oo-Bannel, MOGI TUBLILY. cncanessmnkal een shod ang cu aeliaed nn Ceaan do.... 35 304 19 
Tickings, good quality...... wh. owemiae canta PP Ep NY i ee ee Pee do.32. 45} 393 Q7 
Prints, Merrimac ........... acide ou eRe epee De one aes Nae een dossca 1 17 1 
WHOTSADUTIOULO LAITES fos ae e oie a onto Saree te See ee AB Se do... 31 Q7 234 
MAMnAE MSOIUM ONGC. on => < cts ann c's sash ule dadask co cme wae chic deh oseaken do..<4 963 793 734 
B00ts, MON S DAVY. ... 0,50, cccnduenvnacess Tenetas's ck tan fd a< deduces per pair..| 6 22 5 56 5 05 
HOUSE-RENT. 
CEE MOOT LOMPIONIUS jG en = ss axbnnie nan dacuk Gualhals suse dys a'ep ans per month..| 14 92| 1352] 11 93 
Six-roomed tenements. .............0 dqatde i gemauw es tas ones depmedaeeed oe do....| 2209] 2180] 16 27 
BOARD. 


Por men, (MEChAvICs 6G.) i oa cc ccc nw caccccaiecsate Daan hisn wean per week..| 6 79 5 65 5 01 
For women in factories ...........0....- oaupnosacaccabroccctmadashescse do....| 6 06 5 0 3 
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Although the foregoing statements indicate, with approximate accuracy, 
the total weekly expenditures of workmen’s families, in the respective 
places named, yet, in regard to details, proper allowance should be made. 
It must be borne in mind that the number of laborers, mechanics, cr 
factory hands who keep an accurate account of the amount expended 
for articles of subsistence is very limited; hence the difficulty in obtain- 
ing the desired information. 

Tt will be noticed that those statements have been compiled by 
. States and sections, irrespective of the size of the families. The income 
of the several workmen affords a fair index of the outgo, and a classifi- 
cation on that basis wouid have furnished data better suited for pur- 
poses of comparison ; but, unfortunately, the weekly earnings were not, 
in all cases, stated in the returns. For example, the family in May s. 
ville, Kentucky, consisting of eight persons, expended in the year but 
$534.80, for the sufficient reason that the earnings, at $11 per week for 
the whole year, amounted to only $572; while another family of the same 
size in the same State was able to expend $1,693.70, because the yearly 
income, at $34 per week, reacbed $1,768. It was the author's intention, 
however, only to include the expenditures of the families of workmen, 
‘skilled or unskilled, and not of foremen or superintendents, receiving 
from $25 to $38 per week. 


VI. CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The great advantages enjoyed by the workingmen in the United States, 
as compared with those of the same class in the Old World, are suffi- 
ciently attested by the deep and steady current of emigration which 
sets toward our shores. One of the most conspicuous of these advan- 
tages consists in the equality of political rights with which the work- 
ingman is here invested, and the comparatively high respect and dignity 
‘attached to his calling; but not less solid and decided are the advan- 
tages connected with abundant employment, good wages, and the sub- 
stantial comforts of life. It is true that, in common with other countries 
where the system of credit has been largely developed, our country. has 
had its occasional financial crises, accompanied with serious interrup- 
tions to the ordinary course of commerce and industry; but such effects 
have been comparatively transient in their duration, and the normal con- 
dition of the country has been marked by a degree of prosperity rarely 
if ever enjoyed elsewhere; and rarely, if ever, in the history of the world 
has national prosperity been so largely shared by those usually denomi- 
nated the working classes. 

In some of the larger cities of our eastern coast, where the labor-sup- 
ply is receiving constant additions from the ranks of emigrants who lack 
the means of advancing farther into the country, there is at times consid- 
erable complaint of the want of adequate employment; and in such 
places there is occasionally some privation and suffering among the 
poor. In the city of New York, owing toits great extent and the lack of 
adequate communication between its < commercial center and its suburbs, 
large numbers of working people, in order to be conveniently near to 
their places of employment, are compelled to live in crowded tenement- 
houses, under conditions which are favorable neither to health, comfort, 
nor decency. 

In some of the manufacturing towns and villages of New England, 
particularly the seats of the textile industries, the dwellings of the poor 
are represented to be in a sanitary condition that is far ‘from satisfac- 
tory. Such conditions are, however, quite exceptional, and the masses 
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of working people throughout the country occupy comfortable homes, 
enjoy an abundance of good food and comfortable clothing, with oppor- 
tunities for a good common-school education for their children, and pos- 
sess a degree of personal independence not enjoyed on a large scale by 
any other laboring population on the face of the globe. 

This statement is true not only in regard to the workmen of the rich 
agricultural regions of our vast interior and the prosperous manufactur- 
ing towns with which those regions are dotted, but also to those of Phila- 
delphia (not more famous for its industrial eminence than for the com- 
fort of its workmen’s homes) and most of the manufacturing towns of 
the New England and Middle States. Of these, Lynn, Worcester, Fitch- 
burgh, Taunton, and Springfield, in Massachusetts; Providence and Paw- 
tucket, in Rhode Island; Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
and New Britain, in Connecticut; Albany, Troy, Utica, and Rochester, in 
New York; and Newark, in New Jersey, with various smaller towns in 
their vicinities, are best known to the author of this report in the States 
mentioned; while in Ohio and Illinois nearly every town engaged in 
manufacturing industry may be included in the same category. 

The prevailing comfort and independence. of the great masses of 
mechanics and laborers of this country, taking one section with another, 
being sufficiently verified by general observation, it is deemed super- 
fluous to enter into a detailed descriptive account of their condition and 
mode of life. With respéct to the dwellings of factory operatives in the 
exceptional localities, it may, however, be said that, wherever their sani- 
tary condition is seriously bad, it is believed to be the fault of manu- 
facturing corporations which own the tenement-houses occupied by their 
employés, while operatives employed by individual manufacturers, who 
live among them and take an active and observant interest in their well- 
being, are far more comfortably situated. In a recent investigation, con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor, it was found 
that, out of 393 tenements examined in different towns in that State, 
288, or upward of 73 per cent., were worthy of being reported “ good,” 
while 105, or less than 27 per cent., ranged from “ fair” to ‘ very bad.” 
The animadversions on the poorer class of tenements contained in the re- 
ports of that bureau have attracted public attention to the subject, and 
there is a good prospect that, either through the action of the State 
legislature or by the force of public sentiment, abuses of this kind will 
soon be remedied. 

The Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor has made careful in- 
quiry into the receipts, expenditures, and general condition of the fami- 
lies of four hundred workmen in that State, and published the results 
of the investigations. From the detailed statements which appear in 
the last report of that bureau the tables on the five succeeding pages 
have been prepared. ‘The first table shows the yearly expenditures of 
one hundred and twenty-four families for rent, fuel, groceries, meat and 
fish, milk, wearing apparel, and “ sundries,” together with their expendi- 
tures for books and papers, and their contributions to religious and 
other societies. It also shows the earnings of the father, (no other mem- 
ber of these families being in receipt of wages,) the number of rooms 
occupied, number of persons in each family, and number of children 
attending school, with other information, indicating with sufficient clear- 
ness the condition of each family in respect to comfort, thrift, and 
gzsthetic culture. 

The second table contains the same information in regard to eighty- 
one families, and also shows the earnings of children who, in these fami- 
lies, assist the father in providing for the household. 
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LABOR IN THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN POSSESSIONS. 


In the British North American provinces, which now constitute the 
Dominion of Canada, manufacturing industry has not until recently 
been developed to any considerable extent, and is even now chiefly con- 
fined to Ontario and Quebec. Since the termination of the Treaty of 
Reciprocity with the United States there has been a marked increase in 
the extent of manufactures, not only in Canada proper, but in the mari- 
time provinces. . 

The following statement, condensed from the report of the Canadian 
census of 187071, shows the capital invested, the number of hands 
employed, and the total value of the products of the leading industries 
of the provinces then composing the Dominion of Canada: 
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RATES OF WAGES. 


The tables on the succeeding pages, though not so full as desired, 
exhibit with approximate accuracy the average rates of wages for me- 
chanical, factory, and farm labor in various portions of the British 
North American possessions. 
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830 LABOR IN EUROPE AND -AMERICA. 


II.—FACTORY LABOR. 


Statement showing the average rate of weekly wages paid to persons employed in various 
industries in Kingston, Cornwall, and Goderich, in the province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 

















Kingston. Cornwall. Goderich. 
Occupation. S i) a) 
nr na a my 
ES Wages =5 | Wages. | 83 Wages. 
oS eel 68 
se) oa sa) 
Sron-mnGldersiuccesaee des once eelecccs cots 59 $10 50 | 60 $12 00 | 58 | $9 00 to $13 50 
BOSERess setotems Lens ko eales 59 9 60 | 60 12 00} 58 12 00 
Machinists. } Onhaisey Freeh ee a. 59 8 00; 60 10:50 | 58 9 00 
INTOLIGE on tec shee yea 59 7 00 60 750] 58 7 50 
PI OIMEL SE oct ales co Sae scious cs pote otis 59 6 60 | 60 6 00} 58 600 to 7 50 
BOM ena kOrsee strc rues font ewes site Ker Su 59 10 50 | 60 15 00 | 58 ~ 12 00 
HI OLDBES Meet te coe qa ce is soe eeulemias oa 59 6 60 60 750 | 538 7 50 
PROBE Simmer eie ents Gc.~ <'e Waco. Leccene ee 59 9 60 | 60 15 00 | 538 9 00 to 12 00 
RVOIIETS-ON sarees wa cee ese elsee a celset cle « 59 720) 60 ». 2-700 15-08 7 50 
ADEM AYES) ls, Se BOERS omar, Trciach a 59 10 50 | 60 18 00} 58 | 1200 to 18 00 
MA GUO LS areas Obie ae-ss elcicin ow aie atria she 59 6 60 | 60 ToC Ve oe 7 50 
iaeicAmet hat. Lunches. secs as seers tes ete 59 10 50 | 60 1200 | 58 |; eek ae 
LEM CUS eect one steep eae e meee o9 6 60 | 69 750 | 58 7 50 
POR GTO Me tiie te ge ae ce atataiein tele nae eas 59 15 00 | 60 18 00 | 58 16 40 
OT UNGETS 21 aca bios dps tea eae tile e eis 59 9 00 | 60 10:00 |b .citeis Seb Sok askae eds. 
AGUELDANAK CIS 5.0505. s-5> oe ae tas = keine es 59 12 00 | 60 £5 009) ae 12 00 
PASS StMIDS > Sem. Wek a oon ae sate ne oe se HG - 59 6 00 | 60 10 50 | 58 7 50 
MighowersvGarters, (Geos ag senescent a sete eee Does eee 60 G00" rae bere raise ees are 
PADDVEIICES oes anaitneivisiaic ses = Rae ess = os 59 | $050 to1 25 | 60 4:00. copie eee ee eee 
GRMNGULErS Mose Lee est aces toc see ule ees 59 9 60 |... 20) cede Seca aan ese Ole eee ee epee 
VET PIO TOS ema see ee Se we Seer) elias eel eeeise nee etree 60 24 00 | 58 12 09 
PAS ONE AUS Uhin Seale aicle ease varmisice yp ate sleea fice minis Le ais nile ew elere eee 60 10 50 | 53 7 50 
ISOBRTOUNCOIS cee tee tos ones cee sae 59 9 00 [ooo ec Dee Sree eer eer ee 
MOMS Me er tee sins Ling S cite re wore wie mis apes Ae 59 10 50 |... Jule cdc a arenes ree 
MAO TMG nee ane al ae cca cueka'snis en's seinm ee 59 10007) see ee eet 58 10 50 








Norte.—The articles of manufacture in Kingston are locomotives; Cornwall, general manufactures; 
and Goderich, not stated. 


Statement showing the average rate of weekly wages paid to persons employed in agricultural- 
implement factories in Kingston and Whitby, in the province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 


{Hours of labor per week, in Kingston, 60; in Whitby, 59.} 





Occupation. Kingston. | Whitby. Occupation. Kingston. | Whithy. 





IMoldersijace tee ee te ees 2 $9 00 $10 00) Painters’ 2.222. 2. fea een $9 60 $10 08 
MiAeDINISS Sesser es cae 9 00 10.00.) Engineers 225o2escoceeer 10 50 12 00 
Blacksmiths 2es2heci ces: 9 00 9°00) |)" Watchmen 2s. 4.-ceeee 7 50 12 00 

Helpers ase Wo ieee 6 00 790") Leamsters, Jo... ..- seem 6 00 7 50 
GIINMEPS ee sleet. rose ee 7 50 7 50 |} Laborers or unskilled : 
W ood-workers .....-.--.- 7 50 9 00 WOPrkmel si205 ceseeeee 6 00 7 00 
Pe lerwim 2 OTss Bose sale te 9 00 9 00 || Apprentices or boys..... $100 to3 00 2 50 
Pattern-makers ..-2...... 12 00 15 00 || Foremen or overseers. ... 18 00 16 50 
AEPONTONs eine scene ve mee 9 00 9 00 | 

» > 


Statement showing the average weekly wages and daily earnings of persons employed in leather- 
manufactories in Belleville and Goderich, province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 








{Hours of labor per week, 59.] . 
t . Weekly | Daily : : Weekl Dail 
Occupation. wages. | earnings. Occupation. agen parainen 
Sole-leather : Upper leather, &e.—Contin’d. 
SILATIT NPR pera ee Deets mite ie <'|cinin tants aia lak ce aa ee Sha vera’. 3. .csn ee £700 | 2 eee 
TRODMIPTICS cate es ste bees bee « la ckgneh ees $1 25 Talle-hands, (scourers) . -- 6.004 cthaceoe. 
BVO YO NANOS. ote ae eee pele ote cla wm oS 1 90 Blavkers .... .2202-s-+s<0) 1. ee 
tollers and spongers ......|...-..--.. $1 to 1 25 Finshora os, ccceeieeeeee $8 to 10 00: |. 2tess thes 
PRAT ar ePID ONS vy euise tes nate ips nto Aw mins 7d HN giNOSraie S255 cane oneness 700 $1 25 
Common loborers: ...c-4 5 cslese saan > 1 00 Laborers or unskilled 
Upper leather and calf-skins: WOEKMOD. 5 24s pb uasseio sks 6 00 | $1 tol 10 
PUANDORS) Sapiccs Bae ok stern ets BOD ins ns dp von Apprentices or boys ...-.-|.a=sensaee 60c. to 75 
DMTPIDGS Scotian s ns wees ee S810.10 GO). casas Foremen or overseers -... 12 00 (*) 
Rnlitter® 225 coscce be cw dens | 10500 4) bans | 








* $85 to $100 per month. 
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Statement showing the average rate of weekly wages paid to persons employed in carriage- 
factories in Kingston, Cornwall, and Goderich, in the province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








Occupation. Kingston. 
Carriage-builders: 
Fea Sie Fk ye Sy Sasi) TS SS ea a nC ne a 
Po VOR O C50) 9: 0a lh $10 00 
NN SETS a 8 AER RE cy 10 00 
oo OYE LSS eg 8 0 Sha pis A a Se 10 09 
aa oee sort daa ee a ee ie ae ae De 
eS ease) (eb ES eee EE en 
a re eS Oh wee ac locws eeu ces sancse 
ce a Oe 8 8 Ne 10 00 
VLD Us ose 42 Se See $12 06 to 14 00 
tt 0 se aia cais dels a csc cenlsicccceceseccsaes 


Laborers or unskilled workmen 
Apprentices or boys 
Foremen 
Car-builders: 


ee ee ee ee 


NEN EE ee ee ese Lie niewceacifiiscceces mes 


Helpers 
So ERS So 


ee 


ee ee ee ay 


Comnwal. Goderich. 


10 50 
6 00 
12 00 


$10 50 
9 08 
$10 00 to 12 00 


ee ee | 


11 00 


eet ewe eet ewes 
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Statement showing the average rate of wages paid to persons employed in clothing-establish- 
menis in Kingston and Belleville, province of Ontario, in the year 1874, 








Kingston. 
Occupation. 
oe : Weekly 
Piecework. wages, 
OAT SS 6 20 00 
a Fe hoa ches aa weet ans |- cnc ao eee wei} painasinine sigs = 
NE NIRI RTT SLC Reet on eee es nn wifes anes |oneensecacns 5 00 
ee et yee le cinin = Fo ajwe mace |winsteseecses 15 00 
UR NTL tate = octal che bw 2s wp earn ewe ens ceeess|tecaseocsss> 
FADPEENTICCS OF DOYS’... .-..-- 20 seeeee SE RES Se AB olpe San apes 3 00 
Ready-made clothing: | 
ME hk eat | ors 
Groaucloth frock-coats .)..-.....-.---.-- CoLLKG) Cp ARB G ey ARS NIE Si ae ga age 
Cassimere business-coats .......-.-.----. CACIIES inner sees ft eee ar 
asemmere gack-coats ..... 225.4656... Caches): Merete orl ausene oneee 
og a TE real st es AX Se Aes Le Dee ae en 
“lagi ag (Sa a a ea Per Dea aoe tg mere et eet oes arte a arate 
. TEN re je ONG OTN ae al ee Pa Ae 
Shirts.. ; DMOIOW = sea miaccnncs- =e DAT COZED fal. Ae See eet ca vias ne ha oe 
Custom-made elothing : 
TO each $4: OURS eae Oo eS 
rondclovm aress-coats. ....---.--.-.----. each G00 Ga seen ers 
Cassimere business-coats............---- each 7g UO Ee pipe BEN ah 
icaesmere sack-Ccoats......----...-..---. each SOO Wee ce wee etn 
en wc oo wie o we Amaia ms 6) a= oye p= cin each... 1 OEy eeere oe rtanies 
RINE tren c sa vialn hip nine ule r «sa per pair. . Wo: eens cea: 
0 per dozen. . a 0 Eas ae 





Belleville. 

; by Weekly 

Piecework. wages. 
D aea | PE ae $15 00 to $20 00 
SE eee 800to 1000 
bps oa oy te hl 5 00 
began Peso SSA 9 00 
Ree ae ae a 8 00 
PS es ea 3 00 
bP ABST hg aaa hac ae 2 
Lt Q0) iene ree rae eee 
DTD ala etree tetas 
150" east a teeee 
1352 ee Se eae 
SOM ose eee 
50 p22 ee eee 
3,00) ) cc eee 
1. 75. | eee 
4.00'| .  sceeseeeeos 
5 00S oi eee 
3 90 isda ee ee 
3 00 le ae eee 
100s i'recs ae aereeees 
100 (ene eee 
6.00) 162 Poses eee 


Siaiement showing the average rate of weekly wages paid in tron-founderies and machine-shops 
in Dartmouth, Halifax County, in the province of Nova Scotia, in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

I sen snecvassrecen du ghs @.../:| $10 00 || Blacksmiths’ helpers................-2-.- $8 00 
RIOD hinc's eae ns oa nance ome 1D. 00 WO Oremerl >) Sees | Oo Se eS eee 18 00 
Machinists} Ordinai Fiber kt edae bate = BOO OTRO ULA Me eee a oe oe ale amine 15 00 
PATOTION <i. ne - Cares acts 7 00 || Pattern-makers and carpenters .-.-......- 15 Ou 

IE ec. ca nsae cca esc sne 6 00 PAGER aires acest l ine hice ee eee 8 00 
NG ee eg 2001) -Tgahorers, carters, &C.-+: <2... cane uoanvan ee 7 00 
J UOC RAD i eS ee eae 7 00 IDFOELICOS Mite oa a). one ouster es ae enone 3 00 
i ay a ene a eo BLOOM UU PION GA co secs ces coo neee ene come eta 15 00 
Holders-on.......... eso he Ane 7 00 PBR OIGLItS 7.05.0 phe Jan coe cad ates 9 00 
MOTRIN sale orig ciiginigde mae dase tecte eos 22 DOM Brass OUTUGTS: © o> «i saa'ealse <enie tee teens 10 00 
EL AR aoe CO ee eee Eee 8 00 | MT GUOT Ean cu duivcscindipe ody nate aes tne aera 8 00 
DEEMRILUR cd cone ankdearGuha chs oe oda ss on° 12 00 | TEITNGTAY Seco se oc cas aaa DeLee 8 00 
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Statement showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, with number employed, in the year 1874, 


{Hours of labor per week, about 60, when on full time.) 











No. Occupation. Wages.|| No. Occupation. Wages. 
Locomotive department: Car department—Continued. 

34 IMAGHIBI BUSS ue ede Cats fete eae ake $15 00 2% Pattern-makers Jeo: sees eeeneees $14 50 

64 PM OINGMEM Asocuet cc cele ee eeeeee ce 18 00 || 10 Blacksmiths... jcc case cee tetera ae 16 50 

59 BATO MONG tice agteliap scene bre eet 10 00 9 Helpers 2 20a) casccnae wae setae 10 00 

33 Wipers OF) Cloaners 3h on. tess oe cas 10 00 6 Painters: . 34 wsawweines ok se eee eae 12 00 
4 Waterhousemen, (pumpmen).--.- 11 00 9 Inspectors! jaseouae tee hae Serie 12 00 
4 Stationary engineers.-.-...--..--.- 10 00 6 Cleaners. 2... Soacaa 5 cae teela mae 9 00 

11 NV SOC UINTG oes Weare ewe bee on 1150 Track department: 

16 ADOLOES Ma sett ea sd tess sete es 10 00 Yard-laborers-ssccessteese ose 6 37 
7 BlACKSMIGUS our eee esl oats has 15 00 Section-laborers .--.-. 05. 2.- ¢sense 5 70 
+) BLOLV ORR ea town cite Sei ase eee eee 10 00 Construction-train, (extra gang) . - 6 37 
3 BSOUOLMIRKCLS tic os. cs} Sec ne ae =o 18 00 Bridge department: 

1 Coppersmith ...... i neyo Aaa Sane) 20 00 Bridge-carpenters..........-.-.--- li 25 
6 Carpenters:-ceas os lescdaceces son 15 00 Engineer pile-drivers............- Gy 
Car department: Stations: 

25 PPAR POMUOTS Rye cwcs ce chee ciaen en ae 14 00 Station-laborers ........-..-....-. 8 25 

42 VOUGILETS ere cae ot Ate ete we kc ane 12 50 Stevedores 5-2. 322--2-55 2G eee 7 50 
7 IO OTORS nc cae See eet ects sain eee 8 50 Scalemenes. . 5. 5-G--5--ecome eee 12 75 
6 CUTIBISED dacins Sees cake tte ae eee pc OO Laborers at small stations........ Gy ye: 
2 IMM GDINGES Heokicnraatcer sete t emacs 10 00 Apprentices or boys.--..-.---..-- 5 00 
2 FEINNOLS i A coive ceiscieede scree necceee 16 75 Foremen or overseers ..--...----- 13 50 





* Contract-work. 
AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORK-PEOPLE. 


The number of hands employed in the various industries of Canada 
in the census year 1870-71 are indicated on a previous page, but the 
amount of wages paid annually was not stated. 

The following table shows the number of hands employed, the aggre- 
gate amount of yearly wages, and the average earnings of each em- . 
ployé in the several provinces and in the Dominion : 











Total number Average 

Provinces. of hands em- Aggrogate yearly 
ployed. | YOM Y Wases.) earnings. 
MORES TL OF sate coat neha Sinlaln.o 2 aiaicke wea wi thee italien sions ai ala atats ro oleae tere 87,281 | $21, 415, 710 $245 37 
LIN OMOD Ss waka oo .cen ga ase cacinmaaemnreuns siphons te amen teieeeetes aoe 66, 714 12, 389, 673 185 71 
New Brunswick..........-- Fl OES Sa 5 SO Rte ee aE, ely ae Penal 18, 352 3, 869, 360 210 84 
DOM GOLA so matit cnc soins a tiaic cae ote hone oe dance cee eae eee ee 15, 595 3, 176, 266 203 67 
POCA Of the four NTOPINGOS caca.a.s wid ea nen casera bas uneel 187, 942 40, 851, 609 217 36 





While the average yearly earnings of work-people in the Dominion 
are undoubtedly small, it must be borne in mind that the aggregate in- 
cludes some women and a large number cf youths under sixteen years 
of age. 


LABOR IN CANADA. 


III.—FARM LABOR. 


‘ 
3 


83 


‘Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor in different counties and towns 
in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, ond Prince Edwara’s 
Island, in the Dominion of Canada, in the year 1873. 























Pigg 
Experienced hands in— | Ordinary hands in— BS a of 
Asee | ea 
F6S2 | SE 
Summer Winter Summer Winter ogee | Hes 
a OS 
Province and town. Fs g z % ) 
rc 1 > ~ = . r ss | Cs co 
Sees Le | a | eS le ee 
r=) 4 r) pa! o) = =) pe =) = ° 
z=) B 2 2 : ra) 5 a) 5 r=) 
eis ieisziei2/8 18 18 1381/8 
oo) 0 i MB SS = ae = A a Y= <8 
DAILY WAGES. 
Ontario: 
ha ny 0 A SASS Peel eee a A halla ise $0"80-} 0-22. BIO OOH Se  eaie 
RRND Bats 2b a tom's'w's cee ssc $1 25 {$1 50 |$1 00 |$1 25 | 1 00 $1 25 75 {$1 00 OONST Q5 «| eetee 
PUNE RA eee ods tos sanse ec 00 | 1 25 80 | 1 00 ij fd OS 75 | 100 Tory OOb i cages 
Elgin eR Sek ee kw st aav’e oc + Leen ets teh OO | Leo Lh Seas Se L)00+ 2 25 (Te 25e i Sot eceae 
eS oe 5 SS Set Ee ha a oar i estateesy Sart tell eae caren T8 eae 
Re a ee ee re 1 OOR ee EAN begat LAQbRl ee oo eeeeee 
SEW RIRE Fe 2 Ones ajay wane IO ee DO a -OO | 2.95 80 |} 1 00 Nor y00 80" | 2 O00n se ae3 
(ESS 0 a ee eee AONE its Sah asin ateei| orale siete tis [ee a otal] sae te were Rats 1252) eaters 
PRUTOMM(IETS) fc ocipvi- cece. oo eee heh OO. | so Sse deg 9 Ug le bate vaya ee anti) 75H LOO sae 
PRR Pe eget coos ok Sep eice’s O54 450 Tor yeoOUA LeOu rk ee One rQOUl See eee 1 25 | $0 75 
LSD SES) oy SLES ait rees 1 00.] 1 2% aa [L700 80 | 1 00 70 SO eee as nou 62 
Northumberland ........... 1 00 | 1 25 SOM LOL OO ib 25 0: 200°} 1) 00841 00s) 42a. 6 
Prince. HOWward: .acitcc-....- 80 | 1 25 60 80 70 {| 1 00 50 fs: 60 | 1 00 30 
PITTI ein aie fo Se wed aa = 425 1 50 75 11 00 dar | £00 50 75-1. 00) IWbe Dae teeece 
Saint Catharine’s........... 75 | 1 00 67 87 75 | 100 50 5A T OOMiaeS 87 
Quebec : 
Huntingdon 43 Se ee aD AGL) Ov 60 571 1 06-2 25 50 75 50 10° Veewaras 
LG) On i. Sa ee 70 | 1 00 56 60 60 80 50 60 70 90 |40t050 
CTOU;) Gah: es a One be beO 2 2o7it1 OOo. tT. 25 80.) d OO}. 1 004) 1025-). 55528 
SPuTOOIVOrs. o-.->---=---- 1SIpe lot | £00 14 255117 00r PT 25 80 | 1 00 75s 00 feces 
Nova scotia : 
LiL in <8 es Te GO na? 25 60 85 80 | 1 00 50 Wriwessepeees ed ee 
Eee see aril a coos oie. we | Shae ccloacnledl|'scecwel|'cocece|asas sls e@sucnlernis as TOS" (sees 
OWL TIC: SS ee 1 00 | 1 30 80 | 110 ira a 5 pt PO fora a Me daraiene ee saree 
New Brunswick : } 
SS US TOO oe Seas POOR oes. gS be eee Os. 56 1700) See4e 
‘ EC Hass a sels alow wee oe = 70 90 60 80 70 90 60 80 60 80 i}oeewae 
Prince Edward’s Island 
Te hfe. ete ee ed oon ees Sods Mec ae 1: 0025 see 
Newfoundland: . 
ase OUI Ss: ...>5+------ oS Fea TSUN [ee eel UR ea a TOM ee ee BYES Ga bled Dae ge 1/00 | Soh ester 
(OT SS eens Aeeaae BOa Neneca fer ece le ssset SOs hectanre eee Poa 364/------ 
MONTHLY WAGES. 
Ontario: 
2 ee OO OO S36 25 ESiDOL 3s eal eee Bae bo laeee onl de eed eee nee | ae 5 00 
Oe ae PU Oe 19; 000.5 5.5 La 00 ued. <b Oe OU crac 15 00s| oeeecue 8 00 
Ss a he SU Ost: es. 2 1b DO seus as 2 Te OOK anne Pe OO ee ee 12: 00h eee 6 00 
INE c's oS ose nwe'ae oe 20 DOG owe os 1 ft? fy abe ae TOON) ss BL 00 oe ol wemicratslliste werkad & 50 
OT ee eee A Oy hee Soro. Opi OOF ioc ase lees saan catte NUL aon el 29/60" [owsek Piweees 
OST OOOO Uptaas .. 15: OO Fee eae tl aso) Seca NLL petal Senees comer 6 00 
tl) oy a ee RO OOVPe. 1 O0 eos T35'G0 ts ee DOO. fie. TSS OO! aes oa 6 00 
ee ON) DORE Cs oot POO tices ccs (TO: 00K~ 2352 WOO ses. Lor OO eae 7 00 
REE oie m8 5 on sialne mia = = A COE os 16 D0; |. aes 16: O06) Sscbr bate ee tole tkreoli a eacct 5 00 
lie a oe POC OOR tes te Peel ttle) eee cea hs fal Mei ea dee ee ek bh i ees eee 5 00 
SS ee 26 OOP i=... 73 100 1h os ToC. os o- OCOD Ae ets. tilcete alate beatae aes 5 50 
1. D4 OOM 235. TH MO one yA U0 OM O71 Me athe FO eS Bt oy ee 6 50 
Northumberland ........... 15) O0%....-<. CDIO0 whe oe ee Siete ta. ka Pee een oe aed ae eiee ale ere 
Prmeemaward....---..---- 20 00 er 00 ts see fey (01S a eee SEE OO tase Aes LOVODE) ees. 5 00 
BePenONS, ..-~ 2... osavnnaaas i O0he ces Tt! 5 eee TOVOD Ae LOO0 ieee Bek) O00 Noacetets 5 00 
Saint Catharine’s........... 20 00M. So TO Ge cog ID Se 10: OO tee aes £5.00" }eee es 7 00 
Quebec: 
— ERE alae 5S oie winnie 1S) O01] cae RO Nose BY OO oe ak Vlad Ue si a $f: OO See 5 00 
ee eee 25; O0HI* 3. 5.2 PSUOOw 231. 18:005( es: 1200) adores pO OR eee 8 00 
Nova Scotia: 
ET en cd mice aa as S000" i a 175 OO; eek DUNE UPS Bee LD: ODS eee as 15 008 aeneee 6 00 
A See OCS ie fee ee 1B OOS oe LO ODS: S21. LO! OOM See ee loca ade lees 5 00 
PS Se ee 28 OOM Fo... SO KOO os. cas BODO ai we os 20 00rloxt wae 25/00.) veces 5 00 
New Brunswick: 
LB) IS GE a el SO ee ee Be Mya leemedpeny fhe) 6 50 
Ese. ee eae see ce OO OO Tae. oe EEO eset ns Fs eee TONES T4000) i eae 5 00 
Prince Edward’s Island 
CT RATIOLpetOWI.-.- o> we<caan- i DOS a oe 11 00 OB SOsieed 6 O00 (yess lec actin 3 00 
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IV.—PRICES OF PROVISIONS, ETC. 


Statement showing the retatl prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of con- 
sumption, and of house-rent and board, in the following towns in the province of Ontario, 
Dominion of Canada. 





Belleville. Brock- | Chatham. | Cobourg. |Chatham. 


Ville. 
Articles. a | en 
187 1872 1872, 1873. 1874 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine.........-.. per barrel. $6 25 $9 00 | $6 to $7 00 $6 50 $5 50 
Flour, wheat, extra family............ dozen’. 6 50 8 00 7 00 7 25 7 00 
LACE eS oh Gls gD RR res a Gove. 4 00 5. 00) Jeteereras marie 5 00 
apenas ees ook weet echoes cas Obese 3 00 4 00 3 00 3 50 5 00 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces ....--- per pound. 10 10 08 10 10 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces.......-......-- GOnes: 08 08 06 06 07 
Beef, fresh, ramp-steaks..............-. dos... 10 10 10 11 12. 
Beef, corned ....-... Cabce veneswe nents ck i 08 10 05 07 10 
Weal fore-quarters: 2. .\--.---5..-22-.>- do.... 04 05 03 05 06 
Weal iG GUarters ‘onions cacise sence ccs QGsa.. 05 05 05 07 07 
WiSaOtUl OLS ao cee woes ote ee elala eo mie’s em > do.... 08 05 08 : 10 10 
Mutton tore QUAaTLOLS:,<s-s<tossece es. Gorse: 05 10 05 06 08 
MOOV NOS Dadian bine Guide saaep ne bake do.... 06 10 08 09 10 
ETS POD woes oeistnsdas gunn tbicc ce we dg.e: 10 10 08 10 10 
PIP EDERAL oo shin nie ates’ asia ale oe is eae 10 09 08 07 10 
Pork, corned or salted ../............. do.... 10 07 10 09 123 
POT MUACON woods siiadn ns vance ols cca'a ole = doves: 10 10 123 10 sal: 
Pork, hams, smoked ...- 2. .c-<h = eictae GOs." 12 15 15 124 17 
EOL KAA GUIGEODS soe cai ec tals i> «= o0'd ato e dOr~ s- 10 10 10 11 15 
PV AANBPEOR: och seifck wean sce ccnn' see Gowns 123 13 13 123 ope Ce 
BAR MOR ron oe cele to Soltis wccie on seeiniweacivte terse 10 13 12 124 18 
RESET IES Boise ULI Caan Salon spielen men's Oa. es 07 05 06 07 07 
PIACKOre DICKION seed adincs oo < wens aise vis ee 10 10 10 07 08 
PS UDLGE een naon ois inl vie cetawias © see calo eo doce: 20 25 18 18 25 
AGNGOSE Seber ene sc chcuc et aac to mien se aje- doz sc. 15 13 15 15 17 
PO PACORM Sestnciel st cet sacle tree neces per bushel. 40 25 65 , 35 40 
LER TO ERE SED) RE RE eee per pound. 10 05 U6 05 06 
PIAIIBGERESE S66 2 ae. wabewe Jao de ane oe per quart. 05 05 05 05 05 
CEU ge Sina FA SU 2 i ea SA ic ee Oa. 05 05 65 05 05 
ERS Ce Minty. ea adion + ceacins sent per dozen. 15 15 20 12 20 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black .per pound. 70 70 15 50 80 
SOME Oy LT COM i a wins tly wid sine oi nisle sms OSE 25 25 30 25 30 
MotooehsO, LOABLCU ago esscmiesis = apes do... 30 30 30 30 33 
WOLAT TOO MEOW DG. <ecsranncaceeiens sae 09 10 10 10 10 
DUPRE, WOLLOW UC, uc pe sb cocece taser cele do.... 10 11 11 11 11 
RUMEAN, OOMLCS TR. else vane sic osentnns views do.... 11 ii 12 12 123 
Molasses, New Orleans.........-- per gallon)... 22 2222 50 50 |° 50 60 
MOMRESEGEEGILO NICO .ccose eosces wee eee GOs aero sees 50 50 50 60 
RIC TY Bae ee he ee al ale! pfe cio ss, Seeieeisie ste ee cinia'e U0 eee 60 75 15 70 75 
DORM OMMIINON vp aeasncd gad none a per pound. 09 06 08 07 07 
UBER Meet ts nlc ton Aue lsielamiae dies sictes der c 10 13 12 10 13 
IO L CORE aac a8 22 cenininth sonbclow denne per ton. 7 00 7 00 9 00 7 50 9 00 
Tel sew Oo: Mardi joc weet eels cys per cord. 4 00 4 00 3 50 5 00 4 00 
PUIGL WV OOGs DITO wa = ceive Ree Se bee cans ate ris ae te 2 00 2.50 | (None 2a8 2 75 ~ 250 
DET OORT Pi havin e capnnpre dhe aoe per gallon. 40 50 40 40 40 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. : 
Shirtings, brown,4-4, standard quality.per yd. 10 14 11 124 15 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, stand. quality.do.... 124 15 124 13 17 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality.do.-..}.......... 30 124 33 40 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, stand. quality.do..-.}.......... 40 124 50 50 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality ....... BO. .a5 30 25 20 20 20 
Gaines sCO0dsGUALliby oct we enn wn cis Go: Le 30 25 374 $0 2to 35 30 
Prints, Merrimac..........- ‘Nie setek eae GO s-o% 15 13 123 ay: 15 
Mousseline de laines.................. oss 15 e 25 10 25 15 
Satinets, medium quality ............. do.... 75 90 50 15 5 
POLS) MeN Ss NOUV Y coca. a> aca /sconee per pair. 2 50 5 00 275 2 75 2 00 
HOUSE-RENT. . 
Four-roomed tenements.......... per month. 4 C0 5 00 6 00 | 6 00 to 8 00 5 00 
Six-roomed tenements................. i Coe 8 5 00 7 00 10 00 | 8 00 to10 00 8 00 
BOARD. 

For men, (mechanics, &¢.)......... per week. 2 50 3 00 3 00 | 2 2to 3 00 4 00 
For women employed in factories..... ees =) oy eee 2 50 225 | 1 75to 2 00 2 50 





res 
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Statement showing the retail prices of provisions, groceries, §:c.—Continued. 
Cornwall. Goderich. Hamilton. |Kingston. 
Articles. 
1872. 1874. 1873 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine: .............. per barrel.|$5 50 to $9 00 $5 00 $7 00 $5 50 
Flour, wheat, oxtra family -............... ORCA has Salers 4 50 7 00 6 50 
IORI TC... s cece. 5 gt 5) SOE 5 eT do. :... OUR ems ches wiser 3,2 3 00 4 00 
ON Or. a US 1 As eR 0 ap ge eo doz... 2 50 4 Ont lt dae aes 3 50 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces .........-. per pound. TCU be a peel ee © 10 10 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces nite ie aa ee GOR ARS Oiieie eee eet ocr, 06 07 
Beef, fresh, ramp-steaks. .................- donn:. TOilissteiceme ce acet 10 123 
oo 96 EE A dO. = Sees meena 06 07 
Veal, PsPIMEDDIR sem eeie tai its 23 oc6s- OO... - QOk eae eee 09 06 
MmPMIn MING UATUETS...00-..05.-0-->-.25--- alee (tla Re ears anki 08 O7 
As SER a ea Gone OGF Secs aire a one 10 10 
Mutton, at CUPP iy oS A A Bp doz. :- OSE soeacteicc ye 06 07 
RO ee eee ee do.... DOr petcteney tere = ee 07 08 
Mutton chops ...--..---. (AunHt SSA ae iDacese LOU tee h seae ats 07 10 
Ces PGI Sole oe eS Oa es OS iGO War LUB 2 aciae ek 11 09 
Pork, es a ose! 08 12 12 it 
Pork, (Ove 582 3 ee Jo..s:\) 159 to4, 18\$0.12to) 15 12 1% 
Pork, LOVERS) UTE a6 | gee es ee Ones. 15 1d to 216 14 14 
Pork, Te Aas a eae ee 123 12 13 12% 
Pork, ES ecb rec wos ecapsees il a 124 15 123 09 
La rd. oe a 5 5S SOE A eee do..:: 123% 15 to 138 13 17 
a ee gests 07 O6to 08 07 06 
Mackerel, iiokiod pe srearnis A SEO OG 06 10 07 064 
on PD 1 9S Aa So dovs-s 20 20to 30 25 25 
ES ee eee ae de. 5% . 18 15 top 717 61 15 
CS eS ee per bushel. 40 50to 90 60 60 
OUD Ss per pound. 06 06 05 05 
CS ees Soot oop canes per quart. 05 O50) cree oe cries 10 
OL ak SS Gisc 06 05 7 06 
MURR Uae ote ae vawencacer---5+------- per dozen 15 20 25 25 
GROCERIES, ETC. | 
Tea, Oolong or other good black ..-.. -per one 45to 75 75to 1 00 1 60 50 
ON ee do..--| 25to 35 30 30 20 
Coffee, eres do....| 30to 40 35 35 27 
Bemeeeeods ULOWD -.-....-...-:.-2....5... GGca. 10 10 10 08% 
Sugar, SPMURMeeistvs.2+->5------.----->- G0ics 11 il 12 104 
a), o.2--5--... 2.52 --- do.... 123 it 124 11 
Milasses, PAMTIONTIS, <2 =~ aoc c-- 0 per g gallon. 40 GO. {ae see 50 
enenee EOTUO FICO 02.5.6 ..20.- 225-2502. wi eee OD tom 20 te ete ware a sail nero Aenea oe e 60 
ES GO... doko. 15 80 to 1 00 1 00 70 
Sosp, common ..-.. jo wena scence ceenee erpound.| O07to 10 O7to 10 05 05 
SS be a oe do....|. 12to 20 124) 323 10 
1 per ton. 8 00 | 7 00 to 10 00 8 00 7 50 
Sol) FL AUS CD a a per cor. 5 00 | 2 50to 2 75 800}* 450 
I. fing wo tne case ecucets se OO. Ses BOs Vice ck eam arene 8] 4 00 3 00 
ee per gallon. 50to 60 AO 5 © Sacto coe _ 29 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality. Lee yard. 15 O8to 15 C8to 16 124 
Shirtings, bleached, 4. 4, standard quality. . nD alee Leno sO 10to 20 10to 20 15 
Sheetings, brown, 9. 8, standard sare ly RAL estoy,. 30 30to 45 O8sto 16 30 
Sheetings, ‘pleached, 9-8, standar quality. oa: 40 45to 75 10to 20 40 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality areee se 06...) 20to),- 25 20 16 25 
Tickings, good CREPEE Ie SS Se eyae heat ee Oss Hs|at OO LOLa re 20to 40 30 30 
MIEEEETININAG. on occ srieneedaicseececacsae CO sees Lk Toro 10to 18 12to 25 15 
Monsseline de laines........-...-.... 2-00 0.2.51. 20:tal~40 30 25 17 
Satinets, medium quality.................. do....| 60to 1 00 50 623 75 
Semin 8 NORVY .--- 66-55-55. eons per pair.| 2 50 to 3 00 2 40 2f0to 4 00 2 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements .............. per month.| 4 00to 8 00 |.............. 8 00 4 00 
Six-roomed tenements ....................- COSs rs WOO DOe ON fees ein a0 oe 10 00 7 00 
BOARD. | 
i 
‘For men, (mechanics, &¢.) .....-.....-- per week | 4 00to 6 00 }.............. 3 50to 4 50 3 00 
For women employed in factories.......... do..-.| 2 50to 3 00 |rvseseeceecees 3 00 2 00 
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Statement showing the retail prices of provisions, groceries, §-c.—Continued. 


Morris- | Ottawa. | Picton. Port Hope. | Port Stanley. 


burg. 
Articles. a 
1872 1873 1873 1872 1872 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfin6 ...... ....... per bbl. $6 50 $6 50 | $6 50 $5 75 , $3 25 
Flour; wheat, extra family...-.. ......- dos. 8 00 7 00 7 00 . 6 50 uke 
BOG, FYG ..205 se Se ise ulepeeebad ees do... 4 00 5 00 3 50 | Not used.... 2 00 
Goriarmealen tects cats asese ee oa mane cok do... 3 00 3 50 3 00 4 00 3 60 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces ..-.....--. per Ib. 08 10 08 123 10 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces .............-.: dors: 05 06 04 07 06 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks .... ..--.---- dO. - 08 13 10 124 08 
Beef, Bhined eve ruesce Ie 23 siuyes va rs aos. : 05 10 05 08 07 
Veal, PODOMIUATUCIS encode ts eeteaseeceps do... 04 10 04 05 04 
Vex al, DING WUBrLCTS. os sak Seba we leans re 9 AF EN 05 12 05 06 05° 
WaMM oUt Oba aoc dt Wecags ve lade sakwacds doz, 05 15 05 8 08 
Mutton, fore quarters: ..... -.-...-.-.- do... 03 06 , 05 07 07 
MIM@PORMIG ELE ys sche sckws duis oawnwonaeeens do... 10 08 07 09 28 
Mutton chops Eee Suceava satan ean Pen do... 10 12 08 10 08 
RAP RRIC Ge? Seb os ecu yine pois wane hes do... 09 12 08 10 08 
Pork, cormned.or salted -.s vi 6k. s- cee do... 10 10 10 09 08 
Pork, WACOM MW svae se caskn Sows AocBe eve do... 10 15 10 12 10 
Org NAMs, SMOKE Caw. a2 sere ss oklew seas do... 12 17 10 16 12 
POV SRUQUICERS 3 ood ses oc ialeee boo do... 10 12 09 124 il 
POF, BOUSABES oka seks See owe do... 13 12 10 « \T2y 12 
RUBE lee PRR sn tutpink eccs ast ateckiess do... 10 15 10 14 10 
LaPHS ADL CURR tea G LST. e ais \snine 2k ink Stee coh doi... 07 06 06 07 06 
Maskerel Miokled yey 2 nies d ayi-b ose wes es do... "3 07 NG ib ctied mone 08 
RRR eee eha Uk dal aceds Skt e hl rb’ « do... 20 25 17 16 14 
IRBRESO Gis be tela Cale (etienu uses boone oct do... 10 15 13 14 123 
PER ROOH AUC d a fpik tres nie ean ied per bush. 30 35 35 1$0 30to 50 50 
Bigeye uleiy es On Sat aM eh LADY AUP tees 1 4 per lb. 05 06 05 06 06 
IBORNS re io able ei hl adc ie Ne Se per qt. 04 10 05 04 05 
EU ee RTE G hie nS snail Vaasa ye 05 Of 05 05 05 
PCO e PEE Oe EE u's'dw's yo oe wSenwicainhe per doz 15 20 13 15 124 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black ....... per Ib. 60 60 50 75 75 
Coffee, Rio, TOOL Seis erte ae iae ae te oe do... 28 20 40 25 30 
-Coffee, Rio, POASLEC eked eam as eee Cores 30 | 30 40 35 35 
Sugar, good brown ...........---------- do... 10 10 09 lly 10 
aT VOLO. O iii. wits cawan nies pew caees do... 14 11 10 10 12 
BUPETCOUGO TS «cs. 55) Cashib eee cee canes do. 15 12 12 10 11 
Molasses, New Orleans ........-.-.. per gall. 2 50 - 50 50 60 
Molasses, POTlO ICO becca eee e et Sess ao: - 40 40 60 40 75 
coir FL URRG A, 72 ty, 4S lear Xap leases Aaa do... 60 60 75 80 to 1 00 1 00 
PE, CORIO cae ioe chs Sd nase sues per lb. 08 08 09 07 08to 10 
Slane eset. BE BAP Sn Sno tthe do. . 13 12 15 13 14 
PAH teria si inn aicineln § cima rete per ton. 8 00 9 00 7 50 700 | 6 00to 8 00 
Fuel, MRO, DATO ooo... h bosee se ee per cord. 3 50 5 50 3 50 5 00 4 00 
Fuel, wood, PULO Wise ese. NESE do... 2 50 2 50 2 50 3 25 None. 
Oil, 17 ES RIS | Pant ae per gall. 45 50 40 45 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, stand. quality..per yd. 20 14 20 12 25 
Shirtings, bleached, 4- 4, stand. quality ..do... 18 14 20 124 124 
Sheetings, brown, 0. 8, biahaand quality - Goer Bot 18 13 30. 32 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, stand. quality.do... 20 18 15 37 55 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality a. Sa ates dies. 25 20 40 20 20 
Tickings, good (LUAILtyonseee can tae ee GOr2% 25 30 17 35 374 
ARIE a APN Wp 6G 00 Ce ea do... 13 15 15 14 14 
Mousseline de laines .-...........2..... do... 25 20 20 12 30 
Satinets, medium quality .............. do..- 60 75 80 40 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy .............-..-. per pair. 3 50 3 50 2 50 | 2 00to 3 00 3 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ...--. ... per month. 7 00 8 00 4 50 | 3 00to 6 00 3 00 
Six-roomed tenements .... ............. do... 8 00 12 00 7 50 | 4 00to 7 00 5 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &¢.) .....-.- per week. 2 50 4 00 3 00 | 2 50to 3 50 2 50 
For women employed in factories ...... ao. 2 00 2 50 250] 1 50to 2 50 1 50 
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St. Catha- 


1872. 


tario, in— 


1873. 
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Average in Province of On- 


1874. 


PE a (ey pee ey ee 


Prescott. Tinea: 
Articies. 
1873 1873. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine ............... per bbl. $6 50 $7 00 
Flour, wheat, extra family..........-.--.-- do.. 7 50 7 50 
ee ete cata vipk vcs aknn se oseeas Gri Man inves those wecwon << as 
Leena teense CYL cece sce cecwe ea =: d0.-)7 3 55 1 50 
Beef, fresh, roasting-picces...........-.. per lb. 10 |$0 O8to 10 
Beet, fresh, soup-pieces.......-....-....--- do.. 06 06 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks -.-......-----.--- do.. 10 08 
ee de epdenaceccn ss: do.. 07 08 
DU ROR UREUOTS aco oon vce ca pacdecnccseces do.. 05 04to 05 
Week, DING QUATLORS . 6.5 n- ons oan ene cee e ses do.. 08 O5to 06 
En ct miele o Fume ewes do.. 10 10 
Mutton, fore quarters ..-.....-..------.-.. do.. 08 05 
ee on omic cp inn wins cacs ans do.. 10 06 
ee re do.. 10 10 
SOY 20 Se UE ee ea exits 10 08 
Ore, Dorue0 GF GRlVON........<. ec ccen sees do.. 09 10 
RENE Sete Peres a Se wicl Woninc clue cas do.. 13 12 
EAI EIMNOK OU s << 0c6 cee wie soicu ect: de... Li 12to 14 
PEO T A fee nen econ. dm gmivie oc's- 5-02 do.. 09 10 
NE ale ee do.. 13 10 
LNG SA Sa eae ys Sh ee ee do... 13 12 
Te NI cia eS do... 06 06 
PIE NIICKIOU  f.. 5 -50ccn- ec sscn esos. do.. 05 06 
ob A hao) SA te a Beers ako do.. 22 20to 2 
LO SE Se a re do.. 13 10 
RR an tect w aacn-sn0-s0- per bush 30 50 
(TET, 4 kin), 9B SNe as GS ge per lb 05 08 
ee cae, Saimin inns oxcece sone per qt 05 06 
ae ne 0 05 06 
Se Lo per doz 17 18to 20 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black........per lb. 65 50to 1 00 
ES Se ae 0s: 23 25 
Ree io, roasted _-.--....-........-..-- do... 35 30 
SO do... 10 09 
ee eer do... 11 10 
NS SS Ao.. 13 12 
Molasses, New Orleans ........-.---.-- per gall. 50 50 
Bemieeene, FOrto hicO.....-.-.......-..---. CO) iets sees 50 
ee do... 70 "5 
ISIE oo oe een c a ewes ese per lb. 10 05 
ici oe cee wins nose 13 12 
i eS ee per ton. 7 00 8 00 
ES per cord. 350 | 6 50to 7 00 
0 eS US ST ae do.. PTE IAA (le Cea tae ce S 
ee per gill. 50 50 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, stand. malty -.-.per yd. 12 124 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, stand. quality..... do.. 14 16 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, stand. quality ......- do.. 35 14 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, stand. quality ....do-. 45 17 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality........-...- do.. 2Q5 18 
Tickings, good quality............... .... do.. 35 30 
BERIENTOPTIINGS | -- oe cnc - ns beer eccoceces do.. 17 15 
meonseseline de laines...-....-.-.--...-.... do... Q5 25 
Satinets, medium quality -................ do.. 35 15 
Boots, men’s heavy.....---.-..-.--.-- per pair. 5 00 3 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ..... .-.--- per month. 3 00 | 6 00to 5 00 
Biawoumed tenements....-...--..-..--.6s- do.. 400 | 8 00to 6 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &c.) ....-.---. per week. 3 00 | 3 00to 4 00 
For women employed in factories ..-. .--- do. - 2 00 3 00 
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EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Statement showing the retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of con- 
* sumption, and of house-rent and board, in the following towns of the province of Quebec, 


Dominion of Canada. 


‘ 


Articles. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine.........-.......--- per bbl. 
Flour, wheat, extra family <..2-2..-........-- do. 
OME Ome meee seis ate mas ce ares co oe alate imate ees 
MOLMHaCal eases etic cts sts kiew sich nics smiske ome vee do... 
Beef, fresh, roasting pieces.............-... per lb. 
DOr VILeS SOUP PICCES: 22.552 ces 2coeeeeis cs do... 
Beet, fresh, rump-steaks ..-..--5....0-.--00- do... 
Beef, corned .....-. Lar attr te metas «copes ewe douse 
MDA MAGEONTUATLOTS We elie nb =n wah enecec's hue ba wee do... 
aoe ISSR TIMECODE) 2 c)05 3 wisn tit on din = pa <= en 5s 0: =. 
RCMICHBIDES exc cuesipesaciauianic ten te ses cackicoat LO 
Mutton, tore quarters....-...-.0.-2.- -- aealtO se 
VINER OTM ODT es raicels oe Se kines vise sreateeisia athe do.. 
MMEULOMGENO DS eee censc cteai-s nec sce eie as aete « Oven 
POL ICuT OMIA aeU A aN eo RLS chide asia soe ee rakbes ao.=. 
POLRMCOTTION OL SALUBCL soca es welt cia cee Sewecke « doce 
LOMO AGE) wee sa temic ae see likes’ s ste’ miei eine me doves 
Ponk Hamp -SMOK ONG. oa ees.c rok colle aceee cee do... 
MOVEASBOMIGOLS 25.8 comic's cose oe koe taae aL aE GOss2 
PE RIPRATIMOOR tactic sous aps accetiaia as vie ease dO... 
Pr eT ey OPiS eek haem yore alae cian wish ne ee ee do 
MAN MOU a nls i tak wenn ey ee we OL Nenbe es ogee 
NIAGCKOLOISDICKIG? caitinn odcet ieee mpc bemetcanese: do: 
JEN GES Gran cary Seana targa uP Pa Nel Gee AEF Nowe ee do... 
CAPSS O ss Pia ales oe a ga a nee SRY Bla do... 
ROUALOCSMEaee eee ohn ew Sowa cant bans ee per bush 
IO Meee ote acrbot eo ese woes assem per lb 
(DASA PTE ee ans ese eS ioic pata at ears ad See per qt 
SMa ieee esi tate cucule patioieicts cide ca wicie «Sona sates Comes 
LEE? os Aa OS ae, Dae SOMERS Soe Fh per doz. 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black .........--. per lb 
Pe OES, BYOON cid df igeninaee cungnsaraicucanma do... 
UMIOR IO TONSHOM fs 2. woo Ciasin'e een nines a octal oe do.. 
AN OME DIDI eres en ass go pew ons ee ann weld don: 
Sugar, yellow C............ Ff en See adi = Peach do... 
DN PEPNCOMOO Et whoosh cece ccdamen cero eontic ce do... 
Molasses, Wew Orleans.”.-.. sd wemec- ses: per gall. 
INTIGISSSOS, OTLO IRIGO! ac ctricelec Ute eeeulc Oace at do... 
PORE UD Nese ate Nae gates dawerelete mated eee mee doses 
Pan OOMMNON |. bs sess Gosecast chalet sere per lb 
NEON ee obec aide wea nas Aaaxids See or do... 
ME OGG iaiiae one oe cidbet we Bash eke re ate per ton. 
EP MGle WOU DAT. Jo: 51 hs ctinw delie bloc cones per cord 
BUMOL VOOM. DINO &s( ctacis ter ot a cemes erence hee do... 
A EME EAS SERIO Ara ea Aro GAR iY per gall. 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality ....- per yd. 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality. ..-. do... 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality. ...... dO... 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality....do... 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality .............. do... 
ASCRID EA SOOOG MOALLY : 3.22.2 ear edaestcbweysnn dois 
PIN DAM OLMIUAD fe ca c'n dein ohcgascacacioeccons GOA 
Mousseline de laines.......-......----eceees 00.23 
Satinets, medium quality .................... do... 
G0US, PRON A HEAVY) sanpene--crevccchsscas per pair. 
HOUSE-RENT. 

Four-roomed tenements........--...... per month. 
Bix-Toomed tONeMeNtS < os oesspecewcepnncsens Gls 
BOARD. 

For men; (mechanics, &¢.).-..---2-0cece- per week. 
For women employed in factories............ Orne 








ES 
Heming- Three 22 
; ford.” Quebec. |Stanstead) piv irs. ae 
aS 
Oh 
3S 
1873. 1872. 1872, 1873. 08 
> 
qa 
$7 09 $8 00 $7 50 $7 44 
7 25 9 50 8 50 8 19 
3 00 | + "4 ‘OO TISoe eee serene eet 4 50 
weeereesee 3 00 5 00 4 27 
12 12 10 pit 
05 og (ave h ser 063 
08 13 10 10 
08 08 10 082 
12 0 07 083 
12 = 08 12 104 
04 123 10 09 
09 10 10 094 
09. 123 10 108 
10 124 15 11 
07 11 9 02 
10 123 12 114 
12° ee Riou eee 15 14 
14 124 12 134 
BTU atl bp lesen ee at 10 10% 
124 15 15 143 
10 15 15 13% 
07 07 05 06— 
10 08 05 07 
22 25 20 22% 
16 15 17 153 
40 35 50 40 
05 07 05 054 
07 08 05 063 
07 05 05 054 
20 ay 20 193 
e 
65 90 15 75 
30 25 34 26 
33 30 {soe remy 274 
ant 10 10 10 
10 124}. 10% 
12 | © °° -100)22e 2S SS ee eee EL 
45] -*~ 93 |e 25 312 
40 | °:>°95 1 .aeueae 35 334 
7 15 50 614 
08 10 07 08st 
123 15 15 14% 
800} .. 5,25). 22. eee 8 75 733 
200] -'°4°80°) Soca 5 50 410 
1 00 4 00 4 50 317 
50 50 50 483 
93 14 124 164 
15 15 123 153 
16 17 35 23. 
18 j/** 4°35" 65 39 
39 20 30 wD 
374 30 35 33 
15 123 13 154 
40 25 15 25 
wessewnes| | 25 lecocccen nu penn 25 
3 00 3 00 3 50 3 2 
3 00 4 00 5 00 412 
5 00 7 00 9. 00 6 7 
2 50 2 75 
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Statement showing the retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of con- 
sumption, and of house-rent and board, in the following towns of the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland, and in the town of Kingston, 
Jamaica, West Indies, in the year 1873. 








a) 
_ PRINCE |. ye on Se 
: NEW BRUNSWICK. |EDWARD’S Tey awena #28 | samarca. 
; ISLAND. ; Ae 
Articles. 3 25, E 
Fred- |Charlotte- 5 : 
St. John. BrinEeOn to tov: St. John’s.| ¢ Ba Kingston. 
<n °o 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine ..-.... per bbl $9 00 $7 50 $7 50 $9 00 $3 Sih: eee 
Flour, wheat, extra family....... dors: 11 00 8 75 9 00 10 00 9 69 $11 12 
UD One eg ae ie a do... (SOUS Reraree ert sel Prentiss 8 00 008) Sap eee 
Lf No eee ee ae do .. 4 00 4 50 4 50 4 75 4 44 6 28 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces. -.-. per lb. 15 12 12 20 143 12 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces.-......--. do... 03 09 08 15 083 12 
Beef, fresh, rump steaks. .......-. do... 16 13 12 20 153 12 
PORTO MO ITOGG oa co. amiss nice adenss. (okeewes 12 11 08 10 104 12 
Veal, POPRIOUATUCES -- <2. 3-255 doze: 06 05 04 15 074 15 
Veal, hind quarters........2.-,.. do... 08 74 05 20 104 15 
Wim oo. i225... .+ cs on: ag: ts 10 11 05 20 113 15 
Mutton, fore guarters............ do... 06 06 06 15 084 18 
Ds ote Bis a do. =} 10 09 08 20 113 18 
WEE EOUNCUODS tone nalnnaacnccces- do... 15 11 08 20 134 18 
CE Se Re ae doen 10 10 08 20 12 12 
Pork, corned or salted ...... .... do. . 12 13 10 15 124 18 
Pork, | ee do.. 16 13 10 13 13 16 
Pork, MAUI, BINOKOU..J.s-.s00-- - do.. ily 15 12 26 174 36 
Pork, Shoulders .............-.. do.. 13 11 09 15 12 12 
Pork, SS Se ere do. 15 15 12 20 154 12 
een do... 20 15 15 20 174 12 
CLE G7 ha a Se do 05 05 04 05 049) Tags ee 
Mackerel, vickled eMac Nes = do None. 09 06 05 063 12 
Uo. Se do... 28 22 22 30 254 48 
DAS Gal EE ae or adie, 19 19 22 20 20 36 
PeOPRGORE ect cle sive we ciec as -- = per bush 1 00 70 25 80 69 [fos eee 
ete on cases 25-5 -'2----0- per lb 07 074 06 05 O69) <5 25-5 
Res aioe ae sian nis Se ene per qt 10 12 12 10 ii 12 
OEMS cue 2.) gah Se at es ee do. 07 06 06 10 072 12 
a per doz 25 20 20 20 213 36 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea,Oolong or other good black. per lb. 60 52 40 85 59 1 20 
Coffee, Rio, OS do... 28 26 15 30 243 36 
Coffee, Rio, roasted .............. do 34 32 23 35 31 
Suger, mnepCOWN L...-.\....--- ees 12 10 09 12 102 06 
eee OW OO 2 ....-..---...... fit... 11 11 12 10 11 12 
Sanne ootee B..-....-...-...-.. COE tees seeks SS eae eee 13 13 12 
Molasses, New Orleans....... per gall.). Peer Teti|Seuc aurea ieellae ewan Soe 50 50 1 44 
Molasses, BOLI) RACO\,--..---.--- do. 60 50 HOR seatese nee se 56 1 44 
ae do. . EoOUAenee ck os Sct iasaa cet pulses teens anes 1 00 96 
Re OmminOn,.2-.>-.----.----- per lb 10 09 09 09 093 24 
Ge do. 16 17 20 10 15} 12 
a a per ton 7 00 7 50 3 00 8 00 ee a ee ies fs 
Fuel, wood, hard .......--.-- per cord 7 00 4 00 5 50 3 50 5 00 3 84 
Fuel, wood, oo ere ee eee do. 5 00 iy Broder oa epee Ceres 3 87 3 84 
Oil, oc ess cens per gall. 55 50 50 37 48 72 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 
Oy er yd. 13 15 14 15 144 12 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard rials 
co ccnncnecsece er yd. 17 17 15 20 173 24 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standar ea 
7 eee per yd. 17 = 17 28 30 23 12 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard 
quality eh av ocdem wis «nee a per yd. 22 17 30 44 28} 24 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality ..do-.. 24 45 27 25 304 12 
Tickings, good Quality 2s ..s-00- do 33 28 32 35 32 18 
errate, MOTTIMAC ......-.-.---00- do.. 16 15 15 16 154 12 
Mousseline de laines..........--. ri eee 20 30 20 20 174 36 
Satinets, medium quality..-.---.-. do.. 60 BOM anes 40 60 48 
Boots, men’s heavy ......-..- per pair. 4 50 4 50 4 50 4 00 4 38 2 40 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Fonr-roomed tenements. ...per month. 6 00 4 00 6 00 4 00 5 00 6 00 
Six-roomed tenements -.......--.do... 9 00 5 50 8 00 6 00 712 14 52 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &c.).. per week. 4 00 3 00 3 00 6 00 4 00 259 
For women employed in factories. do. . A MS eee ae 2 00 »* 250 2 GT | aeanene 
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